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PREFACE. 


By the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Commonwealth 
is empowered ‘‘to make laws for the peace, order, and good government of 
the Commonwealth, with respect to,” inter alia, ‘‘Census and Statistics.” In 
exercising the power so conferred, a ‘‘Census and Statistics Act” was passed 
in 1905, and in the year following the ‘‘Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics” was created. The first Official Year Book was published early in 
1908. The publication here presented is the sixth authoritative Year Book issued 
under the Federa Constitution. 


This Year Book furnishes corrected statistics for the whole period of Austra- 
lian settlement, viz., from 1788 to 1912. Wherever space has permitted, detailed 
statistics have been furnished for each year since Federation, viz., from 1901 to 
1912. In the few instances where this has proved impracticable, reference will be 
necessary to Year Books Nos. 1 to 5, The inclusion, as stated, of the total 
available information in the more important branches of statistics enables this 
publication to be used wherever it is desired to make a comparative survey of the 
evolution of this portion of the British Empire. Not only are the results 
given for the Commonwealth as a whole, but also for each State therein. 


The general arrangement of the publication, which has been. widely’ com- 
mended, corresponds with that of previous issues, and is shewn in the synopsis 
on pp. xiii. to xxx. immediately following. 


In addition, however, to what may be called purely statistical matter, 
each issue contains special articles dealing at length with some particular 
subject or subjects of more or less permanent interest. These cannot of 
eourse be repeated year after year, but usually a brief condensation is given in 
subsequent issues. Though many articles in Year Books Nos. 1 to 5 have been 
reduced to synopses or deleted, sufficient indication is given to enable the subject 
to be traced in previous issues. 


The present issue of the Year Book contains several new features of interest. 
Among these may be mentioned the sections dealing with the Mineral Springs of 
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Australia, and with Labour and Industrial Statistics. A branch of the Bureau has 
been organised to carry out investigations in connection with the latter subject. 
The section dealing with Population contains results for the Census of 1911. Addi- 
tions have been made to the section on Pastoral Production, particulars of the 
development of the Local Wool Market and of the destination of the clips being 
given for the first time. The operations of the Maternity Allowance Act have been 
dealt with in the Miscellaneous Section, and a description of Native Australian 
Fodder Plants is also to be found in this section. The full text of the Common- 
wealth Constitution Act, and Amendments, appears on pages 13 to 24, while the 
Appendix contains the proposed alterations as submitted to the electors on 31st 
May, 1913. 


Pages 1199 and 1200 give results of the Commonwealth elections and the 
voting on the referendums, so far as available, together with the names of the 
members of the new Ministry and new Parliament. 


The subject matter throughout is dealt with, as far as possible, from the 


following points of view, viz.:— 


(i.) The development of the individual States. (ii.) ‘The progress of Australia 
as a whole from the earliest times. (iii.) The statistical comparison of Australia 
with other leading countries of the world. 


A feature of this publication is the use made of maps and diagrams. Asa 
rule, facts can be properly appreciated only by the use of graphs, and the progress of 
events, the characteristics of growth and decline, can in general be grasped much 
more readily graphically than numerically. The diagram or ‘‘ graph” is a direct 
picture in which the relative magnitudes are preserved and by which instantaneous 
comparisons of a wide range of facts are made possible at a glance. The statistical 
data, however, are also given in extenso numerically. 


The development of Australia has been in many instances very remarkable, 
and this could be shewn only by tables and graphs dating back to its beginning 
in 1788. In most cases accurate data are not available for years much before 
1860. In such cases, therefore, it seemed sufficient at present to give continuous 
results from that year onwards. 


The great mass of material embodied in each Year Book is always carefully 
examined, but it would be idle to hope that all error has been avoided. The 
Commonwealth Statistician desires to express appreciation of the opportunity 
afforded him of perfecting the matter of the Year Book, by those who have been 
kind enough to point out defects or make suggestions. 


PREFACE. vil 


The corresponding years indicated in various sections of this book do not 
always necessarily refer to the same period, the year ending in some cases on 31st 
December, 30th June, or 3lst March, etc. The precise period for which returns 
are given is indicated where necessary. 


Recent information or returns which have come to hand since the various 


Sections were sent to press, may be found in the Appendix, p. 1197. 


In conclusion, the Commonwealth Statistician desires to express his cordial 
thanks to the State Statisticians, to the responsible officers of the various 
Commonwealth and State Departments, and to others, who have kindly, and 
often at considerable trouble, supplied all desired information. 


G. H. KNIBBS, 


Commonwealth Statistician. 


CoMMONWEALTH BuREAU OF CENSUS AND STATISTICS, 
28th June, 1913. 
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CORRIGENDA. 


Page 24. Note ‘‘1’’ in par. 51 should read “2.” 


» 417. In first tablé, year 1912, for Queensland ‘‘£430,403”’ read ‘‘ £430,420.” 


» 944 (last line). For ‘Sir Elliston Macartney, K.C.M.G.,’’ read “‘Sir W. G. 


Ellison-Macartney, K.C.M.G.”’ 


», 1019. In table of Statutes, South Australia, omit “ Defence of Workers 1909.” 


,, 1023. In the table shewing the number of Registered Factories, the figures 
relating to Western Australia are for the year 1911 and not for 1910 as 


stated in the Note. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY FOR THE COMMONWEALTH, 1861-1911. 
(Figures for 1912, where available, will be found in the Appendix, and, in some 


instances, have been incorporated in phe succeeding pecrons: ) 


information effective comparison is impossible. 


Information not available. 


Years 
Heading. 
1861. 1871. 1881. 1891 1901. | 1906. 1911 
Males 669,373 928,918 | 1,247,059} 1,736,617} 2,004,836) 2,126,730 | 2,377,920 
Population Females 498,776 771,970} 1,059,677 | 1,504,368 | 1,820,077 | 1,964,755 | 2,190,787 
Total| 1,168,149| 1,700,888] 2,306,736 | 3,240,985] 3,824,913 | 4,091,485 | 4,568,707 
Birth ' No. 48,908 63,625 80,004 110,187 102,945 107,890 122.193, 
a a cake Co Rate 42.28 38.00 35.26 34.47 27.16 26.57 27.21 
Death { No 20.061. 22,175 33,327 47,430 46,330 44,333 47,869 
Panne Rate 17.34 13.24 14.69 14.84 12.29 10.92 10.66 
M : { No 10,000 11.623 17,244 23,862 27,753 30,410 39,482 
PETIOECE Rate 8.64 6.94 7.60 7.47 7.32 7.49 8.79 
Agriculture— 
Area, acs. 704,431 | 1,279,778} 3,002,064 | 3,335,528] 5,115,965} 5,982,186 | 7,427,834 
Wheat .. Pap bshil 10,236,549 | 11,917,741 | 21,443, ee 25,675, Hee 38,561,619 | 66,421,359 | 71,636,347 
Dees 5, 14.53 9.31 7.14 7.70 7.54 11.10 9.64 
Area. acs. 129,738 225,492 194,816 246,129 461,430 581,843 616,857 
Oats ... } Yld.,bshl| 3,090,982) 4,251,630} 4,795,897 | 5,726,256] 9, - Aa 13,612,007 | 9,561,771 
Pst By 23.82 18.85 24.62 23.27 1.22 23.39 15.50 
Area, acs. 27,093 48,164 75,864 68,068 a. 511 106,336 116,466 
* Barley ... je bshl 507,879 726,158} 1,353,380) 1,178.560| 1,519,819 | 2,248,432) 2,056,836 
iba aba 18.75 15.08 17.84 AT 3h 20.40 21.14 17.68 
Area, acs. 61,178 142,078 165,777 284,428 294,849 325,581 340,065 
Maize te bshl| 1,799,862} 4,576,635 | 5,726,266 | 9,261,922 7,034,786 | 10,172,254 | 9,039,855 
Av. sa 29.11 32. 34.54 32.56 23.86 31.24 26.58 
.( Area, acs. 222,003 303,274 768,388 942,166} 1,688,402 | 1,657,000} 2,518,288 
Hay Yild., tons 298,184. 375,871 767,194 | 1,067,255] 2,024,608 | 2,259,240} 2,868,032 
IAS sd 1.34 1,24 1.00 aU 82 1.20 1.36 1.14 
Area, acs. 47,338 67,911 76,265 112,884 109,685 146,681 130,463 
Potatoes* + Y1d., tons 147,610 212,896 243,216 380,477 322,524 507,153 301,489 
Ae we 5, 3.12 3.13 3.19 3.37 2.94 3.46 2.31 
Sugar Area, acs. “p 11,576 19,708 45,444 86,950 108,572 101,010 
Cane - Ate tons c 176,632 349,627 737,573 | 1,367,802 | 1,950,340 1,682,250 
ASW ts os 15.25 17.74 16.23 15.73 17.96 16.65 
Vineyards { Area, acs. 7,010 16,253 14,570 48,882 63,677 62,557 60,602 
y 2{ Wine, gal 495,000} 2,104,000} 1,488,000| 3,535,000} 5,816,087] 5,940,943.} 4,975,147 
Total value all agricul- 
tural production £ 8,941,000 | 15,519,000 | 16,480,000 | 23,835,000 | 25,349,000 | 38,773,678 
Pastoral, dairying, etc. 
Sheep, No.| 20,980,123 | 40,072,955 | 65,092,719 |106,421,068 | 72,040,211 | 83,687,655 | 93,003,521 
Live Cattle ,, | 3,846,554] 4,277,228) 8,010,991 | 11,112,112 | 8,491,428 | 9,349,409 | 11,828,954 
Stock | Horses ,, 431,695 701,530 ,088,029 |} 1,584,737| 1,620,420) 1,765,186) 2,279,027 
Pigs Ef 319,147 586,017 703,188 845,888 931,309 813,569 | 1,110,721 
Wool prod., lb. greasy ... . |179,000,000 |332,759,000 |631,587,000 |543,131,661 |577,673,431 |768,572,533 
Butter product’n, lbs. a aac) t 47,433,564 |101,671,066 |159,934,617 |211,577,745 
Cheese of Hy i { t 19,146,929 11,575,692 14,847,958 | 15,886,712 
Bacon and ham a t t t { 34,020,629 | 41,165,914 | 53,264,652 
Total estimated value 
of pastoral and dairy- 7 
ing production ... £ 20,736,000 | 29,538,000 | 39,256,000 | 36,890,000 | 59,000,000 | 69,832,000 
Mineral Reet 
Gold 9,950,000 | 17,239,106} 5,194,390} 5,281,861 | 14,005,732 | 14,631,745 | 10,551,624 
Silver ‘and lead . £ 5,702 29,488 31,139 | 3,717,825 | 2,367,687 | 3,623,912 | 3,021,284 
Copper... SONS 458,758 824,111 673,786 362,745 | 2,208,590} 3,344,744 | 2,564,278 
Tin ... Ace oes 11,937 18,597 | 1,145,603 560,750 432,576 | 1,509,488 | 1,209,973 
Zine.. £ +e a8 ey 2,622 4,057 292,806 | 1,415,169 
Coal.. & 228,935 325,747 636,746 | 1,908,028} 2,602,770} 2,669,948 | 3,929,673 
Total value all mineral 
production ... £| 10,657,533| 8,484,728) 7,813,523 | 12,093,837 | 22,043,104 | 26,643,007 | 23,480,211 
Forestry production— 
Quantity of local tim- 
ber sawn or hewn 
sup. ft. t t t t 452,131,252 |429,166,603 |591,645,786 
Manufactories—t 
No. of factories ee 11,575 14,455 
Handsemployed No. 228,560 311,772 
Wages paid Beat eee, we 27,531,876 
Total value of outputs 133,186,560 
Value added in pyro- 
cess of manufac. £ 31,172,000 | 54,144,984 
* Partly estimated 1861, 1871, and 1881. _ + Owing to variation in classification and lack of 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY FOR THE COMMONWEALTH—(continued). 


i 


§ Decrease due to issue of Australian notes. 


Years. 
Heading 
: } = 
| 1861. 1871. | 1881. | 1891. 1901. 1906 1911 
| | 
Shipping— / 
Oversea vessels { No.) 2,466 3,284 3,778 4,028 4,155 4,174 
‘ ent. & cleared (ton.| 1,149,476 | 1, 312 ‘ea8 2,549,364 | 4,726,307 | 6,541,991! 7,966,658| 9,984,801 
ommerce— ; 
Imports oversea £) 17,651,000 | 17,017,000 } 29,067, 37,711,000 | 42,434,000 | 44,745,000 | 66,967,488 
” perhead £ 15/5/2 | 10/3/3 12/16/2 11/16/0 11/3/11 11/0/4 14/11 
Exports oversea £| 17,413, 21,725,000 | 27,528, ,043,000 | 49,696,000 | 69,738,000 | 79,482,258 
perhead | 15/1/1| —-12/19/6 12/2/8 11/5/6 13/2/2 17/3/6 17/141 
Total Reece trade £) 35,064,000 | 38,742,000 | 56,595,000 | 73,754,000 | 92,130,000 |114,483,000 |146,449,746 
ES = head £} 30/6/3 3/29 | 24/18/10 23/1/6° 24/6/1 28/3, /10 32/12/4 
ustoms and excise 
duties £) 4,809,326 | 7,440,869| 8,656,530| 9,209,791 | 13,515,005 
». per head, £| 2/2/15 26/7 2/5/8 Q/5/1 3/o/2 
Principal Oversea Ex-! 
ports— | 
Wool rags (greasy)| 60,367,492 |176,635,820 |328,369,169 |619,259,753 |518,018,134 |545,132,180 |720,364,903 
£, 5,005,799 | 9,459,629 | 13,173,026 | 19,940,029 | 15,237,454 | 22,645,769 | 26,071,193. 
Wheat { bushels 87,249 | 799,924} 5,364, 9,794,791 | 20,260,058 | 30,262,335 | 55,147,840: 
Sid £ 24,041 193,732 | 1,189,762 | 1,938,864) 2,774,643 | »4,913,798 641, 
lone : tons 7,602 | 12,988 49,549 33,363 96,814 166,881 175,891 
£}- 113,172} 170,415 519,635 328.423 589,604 | 1,216,849] 1,391,529 
Butter { Ibs. 664,160} 1,812,688! 1,298,758 | 4,239,494 | 34,607,397 | 75,802,856 |101,722,136 
£) 21,692 45,813 39,383 206,868} 1,451,168} 3,240,063| 4,637, 
Skins and hides... £ 180,202/ © 100, 316,878 873,695} 1,250,938} 2,752,711! 3,227,236 
Tallow See ae | 148,201 | 914,278 149 571,069 677,745 878, 1,936,599 
Meats £ 37,575} 566,780 362,965 460,894 | 2,611,244 2,373,650! 4,307,273 
Timber (undressed) £) 32,367 42, 118,117 38,448 731,301} 979,530} 1,023,960 
Gold £) 9,957,056 | 7,184,833 | 6,445,365! 5,703,532 | 14,315,741 | 16,875,456 | 12,045,766 
Silver and lead . £} 4,237 37,891 57,954 | 1,932,278 | 2,250,253 958, 3,224,720 
Copper £} 381,718 598,538 676,515 417,687 | 1,619,145} 3,069,306 | 2,349,443 
Coal... £} ‘ 134,355 361,081 645,972 986.957 894,002 900,622 
ailways— 
Lgth. of line open, mis) 970 3,832 9,541 12,577 -13,887 16,079 
Capital cost £) 6,654,516 | 19,269,786 | 42,741,350 | 99,764,090 123,587,000 134,972,000 | 152,896,000 
Gross revenue ... £) 318,823; 1,102,650| 3,910,122| 8,654,085 | 11,038,000 | 12,808,000! 17,848,000 
Working expenses £) k K 2,141,735 | 5,630,182} 7,149,000} 17,541,000} 11,054,000 
Per cent. of work’g ex-} | 
- pence onearnings% 73.41 55.17 54.77 65.06 64.76 58.87 61.94 
ostal— 
Letters and postcards) } 
dealt with .-. No.| 12,844,000 | 24,382,000 | 67,640,000 |157,297,000 |220,853,000 |317,049,000 |453,885,000. 
or » per ae re 11.13 14.54 29.61 49.07 i 7 101.1 
ewspapers ea 
with Z .-.No.} 9,603,000 | 13,336,000 | 38,063,000 | 85,280,000 |102,727,000 |103,793,000 |139,604,000 
ahaa per head ,, 8. 95 16.66 26.61 27.10 -56 | 1.1 
s of Issue— { 
Note circulation £} 2,970,357 | 2,456,487 | 3,978,711 | 4.417,269| 3,406,175} 3,360,075} §876,428 
Coin & bullion held £) 4,662,415 | 6,168,869 9,108,243 | 16.712.923 | 19,737,572 | 21,508,275 | 30,024,225 
Advances .. ser 18,261,129 | 26,039,573 | 57,732,824 |129,741,583 | 89,167,499 | 92,246,958 |116,769,133. 
Deposits a a { 13,817,435 | 21,856,959 | 53,849,455 | 98,345,338 | 90,965,530 |107,675,919 |147,103,081 
avings Banks— - 
Number of depositors. 27,877 100,713 250,070 ' 614,741 964,553 1,185,608 1,600,112 
Total deposits ... £) 1,320,739) 3,193,285} 7,854,480 15, 536,592 30,882, "645 | 38, 286,219 | 59,393,682 
Aver. per ee pe £ 47/T/T 31/14/2 31/8/2 | 25/5/6 32/0/4 32/5/10 37/2/4 
oy eR 1) | A 
os} Sopuleke £ 0/18/8 1/18/9 3/10/5 4/18/T 8/4/0 9/9/10 13/8/5- 
te Schools— 
Teachers 'No| _2aml| _4eu| —_60m8| assea| 14'500/asiaoa| 18 emt 
eachers ... -No. f ‘ ; , if ; 
Enrolment n> | 106,049 ! 236,710 432,320 561,153 638,478 609,592 638,850: 
Aver. attendance ,, / 73,446 137,767 255,143 350,773 450,246 442,440 463,799: 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF CHIEF EVENTS SINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
SETTLEMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 


Norre.—The Government was centralised in Sydney, New South Wales, up to 1825, when 
Tasmania (Van Diemen’s Land) was made a separatecolony. In the Table, the names now borne 
by the States serve to indicate the localities. 


Year. 

1788 N.S.W.—Arrival of “‘ First Fleet’’ at Botany Bay. Land in vicinity being found 
unsuitable for settlement, the expedition moved to Sydney Cove (now Port 
Jackson). Formal possession of Sydney Cove, Port Jackson, taken by Captain 
Phillip on 26th January. Formal proclamation of colony on 7th February. 
Population, 1030. Branch settlement established at Norfolk Island. French 
navigator La Pérouse visits Botany Bay. 

1789 N.S.W.—First wheat harvest at Parramatta, near Sydney. Discovery of Hawkes- 
bury River. Outbreak of small-pox amongst aborigines. 

1790 N.S.W.—‘‘Second Fleet’’ reached Port Jackson. Landing of the New South 
Wales Corps. Severe suffering through lack of provisions. First Cireum- 
navigation of Australia by Lieut. Ball. 

1791 N.S.W.—1st Exploration Map of Australia published. Arrival of ‘‘ Third Fleet.’’ 
Territorial seal brought by King. First grape vines planted. 

1792 N.S.W.—Visit of Philadelphia, first foreign trading vessel. Population, 4213. 

1793 N.S.W.—First free immigrants arrived in the Bellona. First Australian Church 
opened at Sydney. Tas.—D’Entrecasteaux discovered the Derwent River. 

1794 N S.W.—Hstablishment of Settlement at Hawkesbury River. 


1795 N.S.W.—Hrection of the first printing press at Sydney. Descendants of strayed 
cattle discovered at Cowpastures, Nepean River. 


1796 N.S.W.—First Australian Theatre opened at Sydney. Coal discovered by 
fishermen. at Newcastle. 


1797 N.S.W.—Introduction of merino sheep from Cape of Good Hope. 
1798 Tas.—Tasmania proved an island by voyage of Bass and Flinders. 


1800 N.S.W.—First export of coal. First Custom House in Australia established at 
Sydney. Flinders’ Charts published. Population, 6508. 

1801 N.S.W.—First colonial manufacture of blankets and linen, _ First issue of copper 
coin. 

1802 Vic.—Discovery of Port Phillip by Lieut. Murray....S.A.—Discovery of Spencer’s 
and St. Vincent Gulf by Flinders. Q’land.—Discovery of Port Curtis and 
Port Bowen by Flinders. 

1803 N.S.W.—First Australian wool taken to England by Capt. Macarthur. Issue of 
“The Sydney Gazette,” first Australian. newspaper. Vic.—Attempted 
colonisation of Port Phillip by Collins. Discovery of Yarra by Grimes. 
Tas.—First settlement formed at Risdon by Lieut. Bowen. 


1804 N.S.W.—Insurrection of convicts at Castle Hill. Vic.—Abandonment of setile- 
ment at Port Philip. Tas.—Foundation of settlement at Hobart by Collins, 
and at Yorktown by Colonel Paterson. 


1805 N.S.W.—First extensive sheep farm established at Camden by Capt. Macarthur. 
* Portion of settlers from Norfolk Island transferred to Tasmania. 


1806 N.S.W.—Shortage of provisions, and floods. Tas.—Settlement at Launceston. 


1807 N.S.W.—Final shipment of convicts from Norfolk Island. First shipment of 
merchantable wool (245 lbs.) to England. 

1808 N.S.W.—Deposition of Governor Bligh. 

1810 N.S.W.—First post-office established at Sydney. First Race Meeting in Australia 


at Hyde Park, Sy adey. Population, 11,590. Tas.—First Tasmanian news- 
paper printed. 


1813 N.S.W.—Passage across Blue Mountains discovered by Wentworth, Lawson, and 
Blaxland. Macquarie River discovered by Evans. 
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1814 N.S.W.—Australia, previously known as ‘‘New Holland,’! receiyed present name 
on recommendation of Flinders. | Creation of Civil’ Courts. New Zealand 
proclaimed a dependency of N.8.W. 


1815 N.S.W.—Town of Bathurst founded by Governor Macquarie. First steam engine 
a in Australia erected at Sydney. » Lachlan River:discovered by Hyans:: .Tas.— 
Arrival of first immigrant ship with free settlers. First export of wheat to 

Sydney. Port Davey and Macquarie Harbour discovered by Captain Kelly. 


1816 N.S.W.—Botanic Garden formed at Sydney. 


1817 N.S.W.—Oxley’s first exploration inland. Discovery of Lakes George avid 
Bathurst and the Goulburn Plains by Meehan and Hume. First bank in 
Australia opened at Sydney. Tas.—Great prosperity in wool and whaling 
industries. 


1818 N.S.W.—Cessation of free immigration. Oxley Deanne Liverpool Plains, and 
the Peel; Hastings, and Manning Rivers. Port Essington discovered by 
Captain King. 


1819 N.S.W.—Opening of first Australian Savings Bank at Sydney. 


1820 N.S.W.—Foundation of Campbelltown. Clyde River discovered by Lieut. Johnson. 
Tas.—First importation of pure merino sheep. 


1821 N.S.W.—Foundation of Philosophical (now Royal) Society. Population, 35,610. 
Tas,—EHstablishment of penal settlement at Macquarie Harbour. First 
Circuit Court held at Hobart. 


1822 N.S.W.—Formation of Agricultural Society of N.S.W. 


1823: ‘N.S.W.—First Australian Constitution. . Discovery of gold at Fish River by 
Assistant-Surveyor McBrien. .Arrival in Sydney of Dr. John Dunmore Lang. 
Qld.—Oxley discovers Brisbane River. 


1824 N.S.W.—Becomesa CrownColony. Executive Council formed. Establishment of 
Supreme Court at Sydney, and introduction of trial by jury.. First Australian 
Enactment (Currency Bill) passed by the Parliament at Sydney. Proclama- 
tion of freedom of the press: First land regulations.’ ‘First manufacture 
of sugar. Hume and Hovell’s overland expedition to the’ south. Vie.— 
Hume and, Hovell, journeying overland from Sydney, arrive.at Corio Bay. 
Qld.—Penal settlement founded at Moreton Bay (Brisbane). Fort Dundas 
Settlement formed at Melville Island, N. Terr. ‘ 


1825 Tas.—Proclamation of Independence of Van Dieman’s Land (Tasmania) and 
appointment of a nominated Legislative Council for the new colony. 


1826 N.S.W.—Illawarra founded by Captain Bishop. Vic.—Settlement at Corinella, 
Western Port, formed by Captain Wright. W.A.—Military Bottle gas 
founded at Kitig George’s Sound, Albany, by Major Lockyer. 


1827 N.S.W.—Colony becomes self-supporting. Feverish speculation in land and stock. 
Qld.—Darling Downs and the Condamine River discovered by Allan Cunning- 
ham. Fort Wellington established at Raffles Bay, N. Terr. Tas, Copper 
ore discovered at Macquarie Harbour. 


1828 N.S.W.—Second Constitution. First Census. Sturt’s axpaaition down Darling 
River. Cotton first grown in Sydney Botanical Gardens. Gas first used at 
Sydney. Richmond and Clarence Rivers. discovered’ by Captain Rous: 
Vic.—Abandonment of settlement at Western Port. Qld.—Cunningham 
discovers a route from Brisbane to the Darling Downs, and explores Brisbane 
River to its source. Tas.—First land sales. 


1829 N.§.W.—Sturt’s expedition down Murrumbidgee River. New South Wales Act 
proclaimed. All English law, so far as circumstances of the Colony allowed, 
came into force. W.A. —Foundation of settlement at Swan River, under com- 
‘mand of Lieut.-Governor Stirling. Perth also founded. 


1830 N.S.W.—Insurrection of convicts at Bathurst. Sturt, yoyaging down Murrum- 
bidgee and Murray Rivers, arrives at Lake Alexandrina. Qld.—Murder of 
Captain Logan by convicts at Brisbane. W.A.—First) Executive Council 
appointed. -Tas.—Trouble’ with natives.. Black line’ organised to force 
aborigines into Tasman’s Peninsula, but failed. Between 1830 and 1835, 
however, George Robinson, by friendly suasion, succeeded in gathering the 
small remnant of aborigines (208) into settlement at Flinders Island. 


1831 


1832 
1833 
1834 


1835 


1836 


1837 


1838 


1839 


1840 


1841 


1842 


1843 
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N. §.W.——Orown lands ‘first. disposed of’ by’ public. competition: | Mitchell’s 
explorations north of Liverpool Plains.” ‘Arrival at Sydney of first steamer, 
Sophia Jane, from England. §.S. Surprise, first steamship in Australia, 
launched at Sydney. First coal shipped from Australian, Agricultural 
Company’s workings at Neweastle, N.S.W., First assisted, immigration to 
N.S.W. S.A.—Adelaide District discovered by Captain Barker... Murder of 
Barker by aborigines at Lake Alexandrina. Wakefield’s first colonisation 
committee. W.A.—Appointment of Executive and Legislative Council. First 
newspaper—‘“* F'remantle Observer.” Lord Ripon’s land regulations in N.S.W., 
W.A., and Tas. 


N.S.W.—Savings Bank of N.S.W. established, 
N.S.W.—First School of Arts established at Sydney. 


N.S. W.—First settlement at Twofold Bay. Vic.—Settlement formed at Portland 
Bay by Henty Bros. Qld.—Leichhardt reached Gulf of Carpentaria. 
§.A.—Formation of the South Australian Association. ' Imperial Act 
colonisation of S.A. _W.A.—Severe reprisals against natives at Pinjarrah. 


N.S.W.—Hstablishment of depét at'Fort Bourke on the Darling River, by Mitchell. 
Vic.—John' Batman’s arrival at Port Phillip; makes treaty with the natives 
for 600,000 acres of land ; claim afterwards disallowed by Imperial Govern- 
ment. John Pascoe: Fawkner founds Melbourne on site previously selected 
_ by Batman. , 


N.S.W.—Fall of snow in Sandi Mitchell’s overland journey from Sydney to 
Cape Northumberland, Vic., and discovery of ‘‘Australia Felix.” “Squatting” 
formally recognised. Vie.—Proclamation ‘of Port Phillip district as open for 
settlement. Captain Lonsdale first Resident Magistrate: §.A.—Founding 
of settlement at Adelaide under Governor Hindmarsh. 


N.S.W.—Appointment in London of Select Committee on Transportation. Heavy 
snowfall near Sydney. Vic.—Melbourne planned ‘and named by Governor 
Bourke. First Victorian post-office established in Melbourne. First sale of 
‘Crown lands in Melbourne. First overlanders from Sydney arrived at 
Port Phillip. §.A.—Adelaide planned by Captain Light. First newspaper 
published at) Adelaide. First sale of Crown lands. in Adelaide. 


N.S.W.—Discontinuance of assignment of convicts. Drought and failure of crops. 
Frenzied speculation. Vic.—First Victorian paper published at Melbourne. 
Qld. —Settlement of German missionaries | at Brisbane, §.A.—‘‘ Over- 
landing ”’ of cattle from Sydney to Adelaide along the Murray route by 
Hawden and Bonney. Settlement at Port Essington, Northern Territory, 
formed by Captain Bremer. W.A. —Glenelg River discovered by Captain 
Grey. 


N.S.W.—Finding of gold at Vale of Clwydd by Count Strzelecki.. Vic.—Appoint- 
ment of Mr. C.J. LaTrobe as Superintendent Port Phillip district. S.A.— 
Lake Torrens discovered by Eyre. Port Darwin, Northern Territory, dis- 
covered by Captain Stokes. -W.A.—Murchison River discovered. by Captain 
Grey. i 


N.S.W.—Abolition of transportation to New South Wales. Land regulations— 
“proceeds of sales to be applied to payment for public works and expenditure 
on immigration. Foundation of viticultural industry. Monetary crisis. 
Vic.—Determination of northern boundary. Colonists desire separation from 
New South Wales. Qld.—Breaking up of penal settlements and throwing 
open of Moreton Bay district to free settlers. $.A.—TIncorporation of Adelaide. 
Hyre begins his overland journey from Adelaide to King George’s Sound. Tas. 
—Visit of the Hrebus and Terror to Hobart. Dr. Hooker investigates. the 
island flora. 


N.S:W.—Gold found ‘near Hartley by Rev. W. B. Clarke. Separation of New 
Zealand. W.A.—Completion of Hyre’s overland journey from Adelaide to 
King George’s Sound. Tas:—Renewal of transportation. 


N.S/W.—Incorporation of Sydney. PE cat agi of Melbourne. S.A.— 
- Discovery of copper at Kapunda. \ - 


N.S.W.—First Representative Constitution. First manufacture of tweed. Finan- 
‘cial crisis. Qld.—Moreton Bay granted legislative representation. Tas.— 
Agitation against further introduction of convicts. 
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1844 


1845 


1846 


1847 


1848 


1849 


1850 


1851 


1852 


1853 
1854 


1855 


1856 


1857 
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S.A.—Sturt’s last expedition inland. Qld.—Leichhardt’s expedition from Conda- 
mine River to Port Essington, Northern Territory. Arrived following year. 


N.S.W.—Mitchell’s explorations on the Barcoo. Qld.—Explorations by Mitchell 
and Kennedy. §.A.—Discovery of the Burra copper deposits. Sturt dis- 
covered Cooper’s Creek. W.A.—First steam vessel (H.M.S. Driver) visited 
Fremantle. 


N.S.W.—Mr. Gladstone proposed to revive transportation. Initiation of meat 
preserving. Qld.—Foundation of settlement at Port Curtis. S.A.—Procla- 
mation of North Australia. W.A.—Organisation of first mining company. 
Foundation of New Norcia Mission. 


N.S.W.—Crown Land Leases Act. Opening of iron smelting works near 
Berrima. Overland mail established between Sydney and Adelaide. Vic.— 
Melbourne created a City by Royal Letters Patent. _Qld.—Explorations by 
Leichhardt, Burnett and Kennedy. W.A.—Issue of regulations for leasing 
Crown lands. First export of guano. 


N.S.W.—Attempts to revive transportation. Influx of Chinese. Vic.—Harl 
Grey, returned as Melbourne member of the Legislative Council: | Qld.— 
Leichhardt’s last journey. Kennedy speared by the blacks at York Penin- 
sula. Chinese brought in as shepherds. W.A.—Copper.and lead discovered 
in the Champion Bay district by the Messrs. Gregory. 


N.S.W.—Indignation of colonists at arrival of convict ship Hashemy. Exodus of 
population to goldfields of California. . Vic.—Outburst of indignation at 
arrival of Randolph with conyicts. Qld:—Assignation of convicts per 
Hashemy to squatters on Darling Downs. W.A.—Commencement of trans- 
portation to Western Australia. 


N.S.W.—Final abolition of transportation. First sod of first Australian railway 
turned at Sydney, Vic.—Gold discovered at Clunes, by Hon. W. Campbell; 
Representative, government granted. §8.A.—Representative , government 
granted. W.A.—Pearl oysters found by Lieut. Helpman at Saturday Island 
Shoal. Tas.—Representative government granted. , Disagvery of coal at the 
Don and Mersey. 


N.S.W.—Payable gold discovered by Hargraves, at Leia Ponds and Summer- 
hill Creeks. Telegraph first used. _Vic.—Separation of Port Phillip—erected 
into independent colony under the name of Victoria. Discovery of gold in 
various localities. ‘‘ Black Thursday,’’ Feb. 6th, a day of intense heat, when 
several persons died and a vast amount-of damage to property was occasioned 
by fires. Qld.—Agitation for separation from New South Wales. S.A.— 
Financial depression. Tas.—Serious exodus of population to goldfields on 
mainland. W.A.—Proclamation of Legislative Council Act. 


N.S.W.—Destruction of Gundagai by flood—77 liveslost. Arrival of the Chusan, 
first. P. and O. mail steamer from England. §S.A,—First steamer ascends the 
Murray River to the junction with the Darling. Tas.—Meeting of first elec- 
tive Council protests against transportation. Payable gold discovered at 
The Nook, near Fingal, and at Nine Mile Springs. : 


Tas.—Abolition of transportation. 


N.S.W.—Russian war-scare and. volunteer movement. y Vic.—Opening of first 
* Australian railway—-Flinders Street to Port Melbourne. Riots on Ballarat 
goldfields. Storming of the Eureka Stockade, Dec. 3rd. 


N.S.W.—Opening of railway—Sydney to Parramatta. Introduction of responsible 
Government. Vic.—Proclamation of Constitution. Qld.—Gregory’s expedi- 
tion in search of Leichhardt. \Tas.—Responsible government. 

N.S.W.—First elective Parliament. Pitcairn Islanders placed on Norfolk Island, 
which was placed under jurisdiction of Governor of New South Wales. Vic. 
—First Parliament under responsible’ government. §.A.—Responsible 
government. Tas.—First Parliament under responsible government. W.A. 
—A. C. Gregory’s expedition in search of Leichhardt. 


N.S.W.—Heavy floods. Wreck of the Dunbar (119 lives lost), and Catherine 
Adamson von lives lost), at Sydney Heads: Select Committee on Feder- 
ation, Vic.—Manhood suffrage. §.A.—First Parliament under responsible 
government, Exploration by Babbage and Warburton. Passage of Torrens’ 
Real Property Act. 
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1867 
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1870 


1871 
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N.S.W.—Establishment of manhood suffrage and vote by ballot. Telegraphic 


communication between Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide. S.A.—Stuart’s 
explorations. .Qld.—The Canoona gold rush. 


Qld.—Proclamation of Queensland as separate colony. Tas.—First submarine 


cable, via Circular Head and King Is., to Cape Otway. 


NS. W.—Disastrous floods on the Shoalhaven and at Araluen. Vic.—Burke and 


Wills left Melbourne on their journey across Continent. Qld.—First Par- 
liament under responsible goyernment. §.A.—Copper discoveries at Wallaroo 


_ and Moonta. 
N.S. W.—Anti-Chinese riots at Lambing Flat and Burrangong goldfields. Opening 


of first tramway in Sydney—cars drawn by horses. Robertson’s Land Acts. 
Messrs. Parkes and Dalley proceed to London as emigration lecturers. Regu- 
lation of Chinese immigration. Vic.—Conference of Statisticians, Melbourne. 
Burke and Wills perish at Cooper’s Creek, near Innamincka, $.A. W.A.— 
Exploration of F. Gregory in the North-west. 


N.S.W.—Raid by bushrangers on the Lachlan gold escort (£14,000 taken). Aboli- 


tion of State aid to religion. Real Property Act. Vic.—C. Gavan Duffy’s 
Land Act. | Qld. —McKinlay’s explorations. Heavy floods on Fitzroy River. 
8.A.—Stuart crosses the Continent from south to north. W.A.—Severe 
floods—damage to property, £30,000. First export of pearl-shell. 


N.S.W.—Bathurst and Canowindra ‘‘held up” by bushranger Gilbert. Vic.— 


Inter-colonial conference at Melbourne. S.A.—Taking over of the Northern 
Territory. W.A.—Initiation of settlement in the North-west district. 


N.S.W.—Frequent outrages by bushrangers. Qld.—First railway begun. First 


sugar made from Queensland cane. Opening of first railway. W.A.— 


. Messrs. Panton, Harding and Goldwyer, murdered by natives. Tas.—First 


successful shipment of English salmon oya. 


N.S.W.—Destruction by fire of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Sydney. ) 
N.S.W.—Passage of Public Schools Act of (Sir) Henry Parkes. Vic.—Political 


deadlock.’ Qld. —Financial crisis. §.A.—Introduction of camels for ex- 
ploration, etc. 


Vic.—Imposition of protective tariff, Qld.—Discovery of gold at Gympie. 
N.S.W.—Attempted assassination of the Duke of Edinburgh at Clontarf, near 


Sydney. | Qld.—Passage of Act to regulate island labour traffic. W.A.— 
Arrival of the Hougomont, last convict ship. Tas.—First sod of first railway 
(Launceston and Western) turned by Duke of Edinburgh. 


N.S.W.—Hstablishment of Eskbank Iron Company. Vic.—Reduction of pro- 


perty qualification for members and electors of Legislative Council. W.A.— 
Opening of first telegraph line, from Perth to Fremantle. Tas.—Opening 
of second cable. 


N.S.W.—Opening of Intercolonial Exhibition at Sydney in celebration of centenary 


of Cook’s landing in Australia. . Withdrawal of Imperial troops. Vic.—TInter- 
colonial Congress at Melbourne. §.A.—Commencement of trans-continental 
telegraph. W.A.—Meeting of first Legislative Council under Responsible 
Government. 


N.S. W.—Permanent military force raised. Vic.—Increase of ho BO duties. 


Qld.—Foundation of Queensland National Bank. W.A.—Passage of Ele- 
mentary Education Act. Forrest’s explorations. Tas.—Discovery of tin 
at Mount Bischoff. Launceston-Western railway opened for traffic. 


N. 8.W.—International Exhibition at Sydney. Death of W. ©. Wentworth. 


Qld.—Discovery of tin at Stanthorpe, copper at Mt. Perry, coal at Wide 
Bay, gold at the Palmer. | §.A.—Cable from Java to Port Darwin. Com- 
pletion of transcontinental telegraph line. W.A.—Cyclonic storms— 
destruction. of town of Roeburne. Tas.—Completion of direct telegraphic 


-communication with England. 


N. a W.—lIhtercolonial Conference at Sydney. First volunteer encampment. 


‘Inauguration of| mail service with San Francisco. W.A.—-Warburton crosses 
from transcontinental telegraph line to head of De Grey River. 
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1874. N.S.W.—Triennial Parliaments Act passed. Intercolonial Conference. “Qldi— 
Dalrymple’s discoveries on north-eastern seaboard. S.A—Adelaide Uni- 
versity founded. W.A.—xplorations’ by BH. Giles.. John and Alexander 
Forrest arrived at Overland Telegraph from Murchison. 


Fiji Islands ceded to Great Britain. 


1875 Qld.—Transfer of Port Albany Settlement to Thursday Island. S,A.—Wreck 
of the Gothenburg—Judge Wearing and other well-known Adelaide ‘citizens 
drowned. Education Act passed. Explorations by Giles, Gosse, and War- 
burton. Tas.—Conference of Statisticians, Hobart. 


1876 N.S.W.—Completion of cable—Sydney (La Perouse) to Wellington (Wakapuaka). 
Vic.—Members of Legislative Assembly increased’ to 86. W.A.——Violent 
gale at Exmouth Gulf, number of pearling vessels wrecked, 69 lives lost. 

» Giles crosses colony from east to west. Tas:i—Death of "Pruganini, last 
representative of Tasmanian aborigines. } 


1877 Vic.—Deadlock on question of payment to members. W.A.—Opening of tele- 
graphic communication with South Australia. Tias.—Discovery of rich gold- 
bearing quartz reef at Beaconsfield. ¢ 


1878 N.S.W.—Seamen’s strike. Vic.—Visit to England of Victorian delegation re 
alteration of Victorian Constitution. , ‘‘ Black Wednesday.’’—wholesale dis- 
missal of civil servants. @Qld.—Restriction of Chinese immigration. 


1879. N.S,W.—First artesian bore at Killara. International Exhibition at Garden 
Palace, Sydney. First steam tramway. First issue of silver coin from 
Mint. W.A.—Celebration of 50th anniversary of, foundation of colony. 
A. Forrest’s explorations in the Kimberley district, and discovery of ee 
Fitzroy pastoral-country. 


1880 N.S.W.—Public Instruction Act passed. Sydney streets partially oats paved. 
Vic.—Opening of first Victorian International Exhibition at Melbourne. 
Federal Conference at Melbourne and Sydney. 


1881 N.S.W.—Further restrictions on Ohinesé immigration.’ Women admitted as 
students at University. . Vic.—Reduction of property qualification for mem- 
bers and electors of Legislative Council, number of members increased to 42. 
W.A.—Cyclone near Roeburne wrecks number of pearling vessels. On the 
Ashburton, 1000 sheep destroyed by cyclone. x 
First simultaneous Australian Census, population 2,250,194. Visit to 
Australia of T.R.H. Prince Albert Victor and Prince George of Wales. 


1882 N.S.W.—Garden Palace destroyed by fire. W.A.—Nugget of gold found between 
Roeburne and Cossack. 


1883 N.S.W.—Discoyery of silver at Broken Hill. Completion of railway between 
New South Wales and Victoria. Qld.—Annexation of New Guinea—repu- 
diated by Imperial authorities. 

Federal Conference held at Sydney. Federal Council created. 


1884 N.S.W.—Land legislation restricting sales by auction. Vic.—Appointment of 
First. Public Service Board.. W.A.—Stockdale’s ‘explorations. 
Federation Bill passed in Victoria, Similar, measure rejected in New 
South Wales. British protectorate declared over New Guinea. 


1885 N.S.W.—Military contingent sent to the Soudan. Opening of the Broken Hill 

Proprietary Silver Mines. Qld.—Agitation for division of the colony. 

W.A.—Gold found by prospectors on the Margaret and Ord Rivers in the 

Kimberley district. Tas.—Silver-lead discovered at Mount Zeehan. 

1886 N.S.W.—Industrial depression. Wreck of the Ly-ee-Moon, Coringamite, and 
Helen Nicol. '§.A.—Celebration of jubilee of foundation of colony. W.A.— 
Proclamation of Kimberley polaolsia) Tas. + —Disoavary of gold and copper 
at Mount Lyell. 

First session of Federal Count met at Hobart on the 26th Stinuaky. 


1887 N.S.W.—Disaster at Bulli coal’ mine (81 lives lost), Peat’s ‘Ferry (Hawkes- 
bury River) railway accident. S.A.—lInternational Exhibition at Adelaide. 
W.A.—Cyclone destroyed nearly the whole pearling fleet off the Ninety-Mile 
Beach—200: lives lost. Gold discovered at) Yilgarn and! Southern Cross. 
Australasian Conference in London. Australasian Naval Defence Force 

Act passed. Lud ROB 


! 
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1888, N.S.W.-—Destructive, bush fires, Centennial celebrations... Restrictive legisla- 
tion against Chinese. Imposition of poll-tax of £100. Strike of coal-miners 
at, Newcastle.. Vic.—Second Victorian. International, Exhibition held at 
Melbourne. Members of Legislative Council increased to 48, and of Assembly 
to 95. Qld.—Railway communication opened between Sydney and Brisbane. 
W.A.—Favene’s explorations. 

Centenary of first settlement in Australia. Conference of Australian 
Ministers at Sydney to consider question of Chinese immigration. First 
meeting of the Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science held 
in Sydney. Imperial Defence Act passed. 


1889 N.S.W.—Destructive floods, Hunter River. Qld.—Direct railway communication 
established between Brisbane and Adelaide. W.A.—Framing of new Con- 
stitution. 


1890 N.S.W.—Strike at Broken Hill. . Maritime and shearers’ strikes. Payment of 
members of Parliament. Destructive bush fires. Qld.—Wreck of the Quetta 
—146 lives lost. Floods and hurricanes. | Industrial depression. W.A.— 
Granting of responsible government. Tas.—Opening of University. 
Meeting at Melbourne of Australasian Federation Conference. Pre-censal 
Conference of Statisticians at Hobart. 


1891 N.S.W.—Hlection to Legislative Assembly of 35 Labour members. Arrival of 
Australian Auxiliary Squadron. Collapse of several building societies. Ces- 
sation of assisted immigration. Death of Sir John Robertson. _. W.A.— 
Discovery ‘of gold on the Murchison. 
Federal Convention in Sydney, draft bill framed and adopted. Second 
simultaneous Australian census. Population, 3,174,392. 


1892 N.S.’W.—Broken Hill’ miners’ strike. Run on Government Sayings Bank. 
Opening of Women’s College, Sydney University. Vic.—Suspension of Rail- 
_ way Commissioners. W.A.—Discovery of gold by Messrs. Bayley and Ford at 


Coolgardie. 
1898 N.S.W:—Departure by the Royal Tar of colonists for ‘‘ New Australia.’? Elec- 
toral Act—‘‘One man one vote.’’ Direct communication, Sydney to Van- 


couver, established. Financial crisis, chiefly affecting the eastern States. 


1894 N.S.W.—Shearers’ strike. §.A.—Adult Suffrage Bill assented to. Industrial 
Any depression. 
1895 N.S.W.—Crown Lands Act of 1895. Death of Governor Sir R. Duff.. Free-trade. 
tariff. Land and income. taxes. 
Conference of Premiers at Hobart re Federation. 


1896 N.S.W:—Death of Sir Henry Parkes.  Re-organisation of Public Service. 
People’s Federal Convention at Bathurst. §.A.—Departure of Calvert 
expedition, 


1897 §.A.—Floods and storms at Adelaide. Death of Sir Thomas Elder. Earthquake 
and hurricane in Northern Territory. Town of Palmerston destroyed. 


1897-8 Sessions of Federal Convention at Adelaide, Sydney and Melbourne. 


1898 N.S.W.—First surplus of wheat for export. 
‘Draft Federal Constitution Bill submitted to electors in Victoria, New 
South Wales, South Australia, and Tasmania. Requisite statutory number 

of votes not obtained in New South Wales. 


1899 N.S.W.—First contingent of Australian troops to assist the British army in 
South Africa. 

Conference of Premiers i in Melbourne to consider Hay eee in Federal 
Constitution Bill. . Referendum—Bill accepted by New South Wales, Vic- 
. toria, Queensland, South Australia, and Tasmania. 

1900 W.S.W.—Old-age Pensions instituted. W.A.—Agitation for separation by gold- 
fields. Strike of railway engine drivers and firemen. 

‘ Contingents of naval troops from N.S.W., Vic. and §.A. to assist in 
China. 

' ‘Commonwealth Constitution Act receives Royal Assent, 9th July. Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Edmund Barton forms first Federal Ministry. 

1901 Proclamation of the Commonwealth at Sydney, and swearing-in of Ministry. 
Opening of first Federal Parliament at Melbourne by the Duke of Cornwall 
and York, who visited each State of the Commonwealth. Simultaneous Aus-. 
tralasian Census—population of the Commonwealth, 3,773,801. 
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1911 


1912 
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N.S.W.—Disastrous explosion at Mount Kembla Colliery—95 lives lost. Women’s 
franchise. Jubilee of Sydney University. S.A.—Reduction of number of 
members of both Houses of Parliament. W.A.—Opening of pumping station 
at Northam in connection with Goldfields water supply. 

Vic.—Railway Strike (Enginemen). W.A.—Opening of Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie 
water supply. 

Inauguration of the Federal High Court. Conference of Statisticians in 
Melbourne. aaa 
N.S.W.—Reduction of members of Legislative Assembly from 125 to 90. 


N.S.W.—Re-introduction of assisted immigration. 


Wireless telegraphy installed between Queenscliff, Vic., and Devonport, Tas. 
Consummation of Commonwealth interstate Free-trade by cessation of special 
Western Australian tariff. Conference of Statisticians of Australian States 
and New Zealand, under the presidency of the Commonwealth Statistician. 


Papua taken over by Commonwealth. 


N.S.W.—Strike of coal-miners in Newcastle district. Vic.—Opening of first 
Australian Exhibition of Women’s Work in Melbourne. Bakers’ strike, 
Melbourne. Opening of telephone, Sydney to Melbourne. 

Imperial Conference in London—Australia represented by the Hon. A. 
Deakin, Prime Minister. Introduction of new tariff in Federal Parliament. 
Allowance to Federal members of Parliament increased from £400 to £600. 

N.S.W.—Tramway employees’ strike, Sydney. Fire at Newcastle—damage to 
property £150,000. Vic.—Railway accident at Braybrook Junction (Sun- 
shine)—44 killed, 412 injured ; compensation paid, £126,000. 

Yass-Canberra chosen as site of Federal Capital. Interstate Premiers 
Conference at Melbourne. Visit of American Fleet to Australia. 


N.S.W.—Miners’ strikes at Broken Hill and Neweastle. Arrest of strike leaders 
at Newcastle. Qld.—Opening of Queensland University. §.A.—Foundering 
of Clan Ranald in St. Vincent’s Gulf—40 drowned. W.A.—Oyclone at Broome. 

Imperial Defence Conference in London—Commonwealth sends three 
representatives. Death at Parliament House of Sir Frederick Holder, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. Commonwealth orders two destroyers and 
one first-class cruiser for fleet unit. Visit of Lord’ Kitchener to report and 
advise on Commonwealth military defence. Loss of the Waratah with 300 
passengers and crew. 


Vic.—Railway accident at Richmond—9 killed, over 400 injured ; Wiipan ace 
paid £129,000. §S.A.—Strike of transport workers at Adelaide. W.A.— 
Cyclone at Broome—several pearling vessels wrecked, 3 whites and many 
coloured fishermen drowned. Strike of tramway employees at Perth. 
Wreck of the Pericles off Cape Leeuwin. 

Rt. Hon. Sir G. H. Reid takes up duty as High Commissioner for 
the Commonwealth of Australia in London. Referendum on financial rela- 
tions between the Commonwealth and the States. Proclamation taking over 
Yass-Canberra (in New South Wales) as site for Federal Capital: Penny 
Postage. Visit of Scottish Agricultural Commission, Dutch squadron visits 
Australia, - Arrival of the Yarra and Parramatta, first vessels of Australian 
navy. Australian Notes Act empowers Federal Treasurer to issue notes of 
various denominations. Admiral Sir R. Henderson visits Australia to advise on 
naval defence. First issue of Commonwealth notes. 


First Federal Census population of the Commonwealth, 4,455,005. Federal 
referenda relating to Monopolies and Industrial Legislation —proposals 
rejected. Introduction of compulsory military training. Launch of Common- 
wealth destroyer Warrego at Sydney.’ a gear of aes postage to 
all parts of British Empire. 


Opening of Commonwealth Bank. First ways of Maternity Bonus. Turn- 
ing of first sod at Port Augusta of Trans-Australian Railway (Port Augusta 
_ and Kalgoorlie). Resignation of leadership of Liberal party by Mr. Alfred 
Deakin, and appointment of Mr. Joseph Cook in his stead. Appointment of 
Administrators to Northern Territory and Federal Capital Territory. Open- 
‘ing of Western Australian University. Gift of £1,000,000 to charities by 
Mrs. Walter Hall, Sydney, N.S.W. . Numerous industrial disturbances ; 
Brisbane tramway’ employees’ and gohetal strike; strike of miners at the 
Wonthaggi State coal mines. 
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OF THE 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, 1912, 


AND EARLIER YEARS. 


SECTION I. 


STATISTICAL ORGANISATION AND SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


§ 1. Introduction. 


1, Development of Australian Statistics.—In the first issue of the Commonwealth 
Official Year Book (No. 1, 1901-1907), an account was given of the origin and develop- 
ment of Australian Statistics; vide pp. 1 to 16 therein. Owing to considerations of 
space, however, this matter was considerably curtailed in succeeding Year Books, and 
appears in No. 4 on pp. 1 to 4. In No. 5 and in the present issue a still further 
curtailment has been made in order to make room for new matter, 

Briefly, it may be stated that to the ‘‘ Blue Books’’ compiled in Australia for the 
Home Government, there succeeded, under Responsible Government, the statistics which 
each of the departments prepared for itself, State statistical departments being organ- 
ised principally as collecting agencies of official and general information. 

Absence of co-ordination in collection and compilation, due to the organisation, 
independently, of the various States bureaux, caused difficulties in so combining State 
statistics as to get a satisfactory statistic for Australia as a whole, and various confer- 
ences of State Statisticians did not completely rectify the divergencies that arose. 


(i.) Creation of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. Constitutionally, 
matters relating to ‘“‘Census and Statistics” belong to the Commonwealth, and in 1906, 
under the authority of the Census and Statistics Act of 1905, providing for the taking of 
the Census and the collecting of general statistics, the Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics was created, A conference of statistical representatives of Australian 
States and New Zealand, under the presidency of the Commonwealth Statistician, met 
in Noyeraber and December, 1906. For a more or less complete presentation of the 
affairs of the Commonwealth and of its constituent parts, various desiderata were 
recognised, and a series of resolutions adopted by the conference. Identity of categories, 
simultaneity and identity in methods of collection, and uniformity in compilation, were 
the main features desired. A resumé of the resolutions of this conference is given in 
Year Book No. 1, pp. 12-16. 


(ii.) Organisation of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics—In the 
organisation of the Bureau, while all classes of work may at any time be relegated to 
any officer, certain fields of activity are attended to mainly by the officers mentioned 
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hereunder, who, subject to the general direction of the Statistician, supervise the work 
of the different branches :-— 


JOHN STONHAM, M.A. (Sydney). Chief Compiler and General Administration. 

H NRY SPONDLY (Zurich University). Vital Statistics and Cognate Matters. 

CHARLES HENRY WICKENS, A.I.A. Supervisor of Census. 

EDWARD TANNOCH MCPHEE. Trade and Customs Statistics and Commerce. 

FREDERICK DALGLISH: ROSSITER, M.A. (Melbourne). Defence, General 
Control of Library, etc. 

GERALD LIGHTFOOT, M.A. (Cambridge), B. at Law. Industrial and Social 
Statistics. i 

F. W. BARFORD, M.A. (Oxford), A.I.A. Financial Statistics. 


2. Sources of Information.—Statistical information is furnished (i.) by the State 
Statistical Bureaux, as a result of direct demand, or through the police and special 
collectors; (ii.) by Commonwealth and State Departments (see lists of publications in 
§ 2 infra) ; (iii.) in respect of returns of Trade, Customs and Excise, by the Trade and 
Customs Department; (iv.) by scientific and technical experts, specially requisitioned 
to write’ on particular subjects; (v.) by State Statisticians, as officers duly constituted 
under the Commonwealth Census and Statistics Act ; (vi.) and by information supplied 
compulsorily, on the Commonwealth Statistician’s demand. 


8. Maintenance of Secrecy.—Under no circumstance can information supplied to a 
statistical office be used against the individual supplying it. All statistical enquiries are 
strictly impersonal, and the affairs of individuals or individual businesses are never dis- 
closed. No other Government Department can make use of the Statistical departments 
in order to acquire detailed information otherwise unavailable. 


4. Accuracy Essential. The importance of accurate statistical information is 
emphasised, and the making of untrue statements is heavily penalised. 


§ 2. Statistical Publications of Australia. 


1. Introductory.—The official statistical publications of Australia may be divided 
bibliographically into two main divisions, viz.:—(1) Commonwealth publications dealing 
both individually and collectively with the several States of the Commonwealth, and (2) 
State publications dealing with individual States only. Besides these there are a large 
number of publications issued regularly, which, though not wholly statistical, necessarily 
contain a considerable amount of statistical information. These are included in the 
lists given hereunder, which are revised to 30th November, 1912. 


2. Commonwealth Publications.—Commonwealth publications may be grouped 
under two heads, viz.:—(i.) Publications issued by the Commonwealth Statistician, and 
(ii.) Departmental Reports and Papers. : 


(i.) Publications issued by the Commonwealth Statistician. The following is a list 
of statistical publications issued from the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics 
since its inauguration and up to 38lst December, 1912:— 


Census Bulletins— 
No. 1. Population of States and Territories. 
No. 2. Persons of Non-European Race. 
No. 3. Ages. 


No. 4. Population of Counties, Local Government Areas, etc. 

No. 5. Population of Electoral Divisions, Provinces, and Districts. 
No: 6. Birthplaces. 

No. 17, Length of Residence in Australia. 
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No. 8. Religions. 
No. 9. Education. 
No. 10. Blindness and Deafmutism. 
No. 11. Schooling. 
No. 12. Conjugal Condition. 
No. 13. Localities. 
No. 14. Mortality Investigation. 
No. 15. Families. 
Finance—Bulletin No. 1, 1901 to 1907. 
Bulletin No. 2, 1901 to 1908. 
Bulletin No. 3, 1901 to 1909. 
Bulletin No. 4, 1901 to 1910. 
Bulletin No. 5, 1901 to 1911. 
Labour and Industrial. Statistics—Explanatory Memorandum on the Proposed 
Scheme. 
Inquiry into the Cost of Living in Australia, 1910-11. 
Prices, Price Indexes and Cost of Living in Australia. 
Monthly Summary of Australian Statistics—Bulletins Nos. 1 to 11, issued 
monthly commencing January, 1912. 
Population and Vital Statistics—Bulletin No. 1, Determination of the Popu- 
lation of Australia, 1901 to 1906. 
Bulletin No. 2, Commonwealth Demography, 1501 to 1906. 
Bulletin No. 7, Commonwealth Demography, 1901 to 1907. 
Bulletin No. 13, Commonwealth Demography, 1901 to 1908. 
Bulletin No. 19, Commonwealth Demography, 1901 to 1909. * 
Bulletin No. 28, Commonwealth Demography, 1901 to 1910. 
Bulletin No. 8, Vital Statistics for year 1907. 
Bulletin No. 14, Vital Statistics for year 1908. 
Bulletin No. 20, Vital Statistics for year 1909. 
Bulletin No. 25, Vital Statistics for year 1910.* : 
Bulletin No. 29, Commonwealth Demography, 1911 and previous years. 
Bulletins Nos. 3 to 6, 9 to 12, 15 to 18, 21 to 24, 26 and 27, Vital 
Statistics, issued quarterly, 1907 to 1910, and first and second quarters 
of 1911.t 
The Nomenclature of Diseases and of Causes of Death, 1907. IWew 
Edition, 1910. 
Production—Bulletin No. 1; 1901 to 1906. 
Bulletin No. 2, 1901 to 1907. 
Bulletin No. 3, 1901 to 1908. 
Bulletin No. 4, 1901 to 1909. 
Bulletin No. 5, 1901 to 1910. 


Professional Papers—The Classification of Diseases and Causes of Death, from 

the standpoint of the Statistician. 

Census Taking—C. H. Wickens, A.I.A. 

On the Influence of Infantile Mortality on Birthrate (2 papers). 

On the Statistical Opportunities of the Medical Profession. 

Tuberculosis Duration Frequency Curves, and the number of existing cases 
ultimately fatal. 

The Problems of Statistics. 

The Hyolution and Significance of the Census. 

Studies in Statistical Representation—On the nature of the curve. 
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* Annual Vital Statistics now published as part of Commonwealth Demography. 
+ The publication of quarterly Vital Statistics has been discontinued. 
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Studies in Statistical Representation—Statistical Applications of the 
Fourier series. 

The First Commonwealth Census. 

Mathematical Analysis of Climatological Physiology. 

Suicide in Australia. 

An Extension of the Principle Underlying — Bogle pas s Method of 
Graduation—C. H. Wickens, A.I.A. 


Railway Statistics—Report on the Desirability of Improved Statistics of 
Government Railways in Australia, February, 1909. 


Shipping—Shipping and Oversea Migration for 1906. 
Shipping and Oversea Migration for 1907. 
Shipping and Oversea Migration for 1908. ' 
Shipping and Oversea Migration for 1909. 
Shipping and Oversea Migration for 1910. 
Shipping and Oversea Migration for 1911. 


Soctal Insurance—Report to the Hon. the Minister of Trade and Customs. 


Superannuation for the Commonwealth Public Service—Report to the Hon. the 
Minister of Home Affairs. 


The Australian Commonwealth—Its Resources and Production, 1908. New 
Hdition, 1910. New Edition, 1912. 


Trade and Customs—Trade, and Customs and Excise Revenue for 1906. 
Trade, and Customs and Excise Revenue for 1907. 
* Trade, and Customs and Excise Revenue for 1908. 
Trade, and Customs and Hixcise Revenue for 1909. 
Trade, and Customs and Excise Revenue for 1910. 
Trade, and Customs and Excise Revenue for 1911. 
Trade, Shipping, and Oversea Migration—Bulletins Nos. 1 to 60, issued 
monthly, from January, 1907, to December, 1911 (now discontinued ; 
issued as part of Monthly Summary of Australian Statistics). 


Transport and Communication—Bulletin No. 1, 1901 to 1906. 
Bulletin No. 2, 1901 to 1908. 
Bulletin No. 3, 1901 to 1909. 
Bulletin No. 4, 1901 to 1910. 
Bulletin No. 5, 1901 to 1911. 


Social Statistics—Bulletin No. 1, 1907. 
Bulletin No. 2, 1908. 
Bulletin No. 8, 1909. 
Bulletin No. 4, 1910. 


Official Year Book of the Commonwealth—No. 1, 1901 to 1907. 
No. 2, 1901 to 1908. 
No. 3, 1901 to 1909. 
No. 4, 1901 to 1910. 
No. 5, 1901 to 1911. 


(ii.) Commonwealth Parliamentary and Departmental Reports and Papers. The 
following are the principal official reports and papers containing statistical matter which 
have been issued since the inauguration of the Commonwealth :— 

Arbitration Court : Returns of Awards, Conferences, Agreements, etc. 

Australia for Farmers, 1910. 

Australia: The Wheat Country. ; j 

Australian Notes: Correspondence relating to the Gold Reserve in respect of the 
issue of. 
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Budget, 1901-2 to 1912-13. 

Chief of the General Staff: Memo. re Defence. 

Commonwealth Law and Arbitration Reports, 

Commonwealth Meteorologist. Bulletins of Climate and Meteorology of 
Australia; Rainfall Maps of Australia; Professional Papers and Charts 
(various) ; Monthly Meteorological Reports, commencing January, 1910. 

Commonwealth Military Journal, issued monthly, commencing April, 1911. 

Contract Immigrants Act and Immigration Restriction Act: Returns for 
Years 1902 to 1910. 

Defence: Reports on Progress of Universal Training (Naval and Military) to 
80th June, 1912. 

Director-General of Cadets: Reports to 30th June, 1910. 

Director of Naval Forces: Report for 1906. 

Electoral Act: Commissioners’ Special Reports. 

Electoral Statistical Returns re Referendum of 26th April, 1911. 

Electoral Statistics of Commonwealth Elections: 1903, 1906, and 1910. 

Estimates: 1901-2 to 1912-13. Also Supplementary Estimates. 

Fisheries : Reports of the Director on Fishing Experiments carried out by the 
F.1.S. ‘‘ Endeavour.”’ 

Fisheries: Zoological Results of Fishing Experiments. Parts 1 to 3. 

Fleet Unit : Memorandum re arrangement for providing and training personnel. 

Handbooks of the Territory of Papua. 

High Commissioner of the Commonwealth: Reports, 1910 and 1911. 

Home Affairs: Schedule of the Department, compiled from the Minister’s 
Digests. Nos, 1 to 10. 

Inspector-General of Military Forces: Reports, 1905 to 1907. Extracts from 
Report of 1910. Do., 1911. Do., 1912. 

Invalid and Old-Age Pensions: Statements re. 

Land Tax Assessment Act: First Annual Report of Commissioner, 1910-11. 

Manufactures Encouragement Act: Return of Bounties Paid. 

Memorandum on Australian Military Defence and its progress since Federation. 

Memorandum on the Defence of Australia, by Field-Marshal Lord Kitchener. 

Military and Naval Forces Lists. Also Cadet Forces Lists. 

Military Board: Reports, 1905 and 1906. 

Naturalisation Act 1903: Returns. 

Naval Defence of Australia : Memorandum by Admiral Sir Reginald Henderson. 

Northern Territory; Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 3. 

Northern Territory: Report of the Government Resident for 1910 (previous 
reports to Government of South Australia). 

Northern Territory : Report of the Acting Administrator for 1911. 

Northern Territory : Reports, various. © 

Organisation and Distribution of the Military Forces. 

Papua: Reports for 1904-5 to 1910-11, and returns to accompany same. 

Papua: Reports, various. 

Parliamentary Papers (miscellaneous) ; Reports of Committees, Commissions, 
Conferences, etc. 

_ Patents Statistics, 1904 to 1912. 

Postal Services Royal Commission. 

Postmaster-General’s Department: First Annual Report, 1910. 

Postmaster-General’s Department: Statement of Business transacted and 
details of Receipts and Expenditure, 1907, 1908 and 1909. 

Press Cable Subsidy : Amount paid, etc. 

Public Service Commissioner: Reports, 1901-4 and 1905 to 1910, and Public 
Service Lists, 1903 to 1911-12. 

Quarantine : Reports. 

Railways: The Gauges of Australian Railways and their Unification. 
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Railways: Reports, various, re Gauges of Australian Railways, etc. 

Representation Act 1905: Returns. 

Royal Commission on Tasmanian Customs Leakage. 

Social Insurance: Report by the Hon. Sir John Cockburn on the Hague Con- 
ference of 1910. 

Sugar: Statistics, 1901-2 to 1910-11 ve White and Black Labour, Production, 
Duties, Excise, Bounties, etc. 4 

Tariff Guide: 1908 to 1912. Also Tariff Schedules. 

Trade and Customs Returns, 1903 to 1905; compiled by the New South Wales 
Government Statistician for the Minister for Customs. 

Treasurer’s Statements and Reports of Auditor-General, 1901-2 to 1909-10. 

Treasury Notes: Amounts issued to the respective Banks of the Commonwealth. 

Treasury Statements of Receipts and Expenditure, issued quarterly in the 


Commonwealth Gazette. 


Tropical Diseases: Report by Dr. Breinl. 


3. State Publications.—The chief statistical publications of each State issued since 
Federation may be most conveniently grouped under the following heads, viz.:—(a) 
Publications issued by the Government Statist, (b) parliamentary and departmental re- 


ports and papers, and (c) reports and statements of local and public bodies. 


set out hereunder for each State :— 


These are 


(i.) New South Wales.—(a) Publications by Government Statistician :— 
The Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 1900-1. 
The Seven Colonies of Australasia, 1901-2. 
A Statistical Account of Australia and New Zealand, 1902-8, 1903-4. 
The Official Year Book of New South Wales, 1904-5 to 1910-11. 
Six States of Australia and New Zealand (annual statistics), 1901 to 1905. 
Monthly Statistical Bulletin, 1905 to August 1912. 
Statistical Registers, 1901 to 1910, and 1911 (parts). 


Census of New South Wales, 1901. 


Vital Statistics (annual), 1901 to 1911; and monthly issues to September, 1912. 

Agricultural and Live-stock Statistics, 1901 to 1911. 

Statistical View of the Progress of New South Wales during 50 years, 1856 to 1906. 

Friendly Societies’ Experience, New South Wales, 1900-1908. 

Comparative Legislation relating to the Industrial Classes. 

Population of New South Wales and movements of population between New 
South Wales and other Countries, quarterly since December, 1911. 

Annual Reports on Agricultural, Dairying, and Pastoral Industries, on Manu- 
factories and Works, and on Value of Production. 


(b) Departmental Papers :— 
Annual Reports of— 


Aborigines 

Australian Museum 

Board of Public Health 

Chief Commissioner of Railways 
Chief Medical Officer 
Comptroller-General of Prisons 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of Crown Lands 
Department of Mines 
Department of Police 
Department of Public Works 
Director of Botanical Gardens and Domain 
Director of Labour 


Factories and Shops Act; Minimum Wage 
Act; Early Closing Acts; Shearers’ 
Accommodation Act, etc. 

Fisheries Board 

Forestry Department 

Government Bureau of Microbiology 

Government Savings Bank 

Immigration and Tourist Bureau 

Industrial Schools 

Inspector-General of Insane 

Labour Commissioners 

Leprosy (Board of Health) 

Minister of Public Instruction 
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National Art Gallery 
National Park Trust * 
Pharmacy Board 
Public Disaster Relief Fund 
Public Library 
Public Service Board 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, Building 
Societies, and Trade Unions 
Public Service Lists. 
The Hstimates of Revenue and Expenditure. 
Parliamentary Papers (miscellaneous); Reports of Committees, Commissions, 
Conferences, etc. 
Trade Reports, various. 
Public Accounts and Report of the Auditor-General. 
Treasurer’s Financial Statement, and Papers to accompany. 
General Election 1910. Double Voting. Synopsis of the Voting. 
The New South Wales Industrial Gazette. 
State Contracts for the Public Service. 
Agricultural Gazette (monthly). 
Records ot the Geological Survey. 
Quarterly Return of Gold Yields. 


(c) Reports and Statements of Local Bodies :— 


Registrar-General 

Savings Bank 

State Children’s Relief Board 

State Debt Commissioners 

Superintendent of Carpenterian Reformat’ry 
Technological Museums 

University of Sydney 

Western Land Board. 


Annual Statements of Municipalities 


Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and 


Fire Commisssioners (formerly Fire Sewerage 

Brigades Board) Sydney Harbour Trust Commissioners 
Hospitals Town Clerk of the City of Sydney. 
Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage 

Board 


(ii.) Victoria.—(a) Publications by the Government Statist :— 


Statistical Registers, 1901 to 1910, and 1911 (parts). 

The Victorian Year Books, 1902 to 1910-11, and 1911-12 (parts). 

Quarterly Statistical Abstracts, 1904 to 31st March, 1912. 

Quarterly Returns of Vital Statistics, 1901 to 30th June, 1912. 

Monthly Returns of Oversea Imports and Exports, 1901 to June, 1912. 

Statistics of Manufactories, Works, etc., 1901 to 1910. 

Australasian Statistics, 1901-2, with Summaries for Previous Years. 

The First Fifty Years of Responsible Government in Victoria, 1856 to 1906. 

Census of Victoria, 1901. ; 

Annual Reports on Agricultural, Viticultural, Dairying, and Pastoral Indus- 
tries, and on Value of Production. e 

Annual Report on Friendly Societies. 

Annual Report on Trade Unions. 


(b) Departmental Papers :— 


Annual Reports of— 


Board for the Protection of Aborigines 

Board of Public Health 

Board of Visitors, Observatory 

Chief Engineer for Railway Construction 

Chief Inspector of Explosives 

Chief Inspector of Factories, Workroomsand 
Shops 

Coal Miners’ Accidents Relief Fund 

Conservator of Forests 


Council of Judges 

Department of Agriculture 

Department of Crown Lands and Suryey 
Government Astronomer 

General Manager of State Coal Mines 
Indeterminate Sentences Board 
Inspector of Charitable Institutions 
Inspector-General of the Insane 
Inspector of Inebriates’ Institutions 
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Inspector of Neglected Children and Re- 
formatory Schools 

Inspector-General of Penal Establishments 
and Gaols 

Inspector-General of Savings Banks 

Lands Purchase and Management Board 

Licenses Reduction Board 

Marine Board of Victoria 

Minister of Public Instruction 

Public Service List. 
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Public Service Commissioner 

Registrar of Friendly Societies 

Railways Commissioners 

Secretary for Mines 

State Rivers and Water Supply Commission 

| Trustees of the Public Library, Museums, 
and National Gallery. 

Vice-Chancellor of Melbourne University. 


! 


Accounts of the Trustees of Agricultural Colleges and the Council of Agrieul- 


tural Education. 
The Budget. 


Returns under the Banks and Currency Act 1890, the Companies Act 1890, and 
the Electric Light and Power Act 1896. 
Parliamentary Papers (miscellaneous) ; Reports of Committees, Commissions, 


Conferences, etc. 


Statement of Expenditure under the Constitution Statute. 
The Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure, 
Treasurer’s Statement and Report of the Auditor-General. 


Determinations of Wages Boards. 
Agricultural Journal (monthly). 


Register of Teachers and Register of Schools. 
Quarterly Returns of Yield of Goldfields. 
Memoirs and Bulletins of the Geological Survey. 


(c) Reports of Local Bodies :— 


Annual Reports of the Melbourne Harbour 
Trust Commission 


Geelong Municipal Waterworks Trust 
Hospitals 


Annual Reports of the Fire Brigades Board | Statement of Accounts of the Melbourne 


Annual Statements of Municipal and Shire 
Councils 


and Metropolitan Board of Works. 


(iii.) Queensland.—_(a) Publications by Government Statistician :— 
The Queensland Official Year Book, 1901. 


The Census of 1901. 


A.B.C. of Queensland Statistics, 1905 to 1912. : 
Vital Statistics (annual), 1901 to 1910 ; and monthly issues to December, 1911. 
Statistical Registers, 1901 to 1910 and 1911 (parts). 


Stock List, 1901 to 1910. 


Annual Reports on Ser Dairying, and Pastoral Statistics. 


*(0) Departmental Papers :— 
Annual Reports of the— 


Agent-General 

Benevolent Asylums 

Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations 
Chief Protector of Aboriginals 

Chief Inspector of Machinery & Scaffolding 
Commissioner for Public Health 
Commissioner of Income Tax 
Commissioner of Police 

Comunissioner for Railways 
Comptroller-General of Prisons 
Curator of Intestate Estates 
Department of Agriculture and Stock 


Department of Public Lands 


| Department of Public Works 


Director of Forests 

Director of Labour and Chief Inspector of 
Factories and Shops 

Engineer for Harbours and Rivers 

Govt. Life Insurance’and Annuity Business 

Government Resident at Thursday Island 

Hydraulic Engineer on Water Supply 

Immigration Agent 

Inspector of Hospitals for the Insane 


Inspector of Orphanages 
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Secretary for Public Instruction 
State Children’s Department 
Trustees of the Agricultural Bank 
Trustees of the National Art Gallery 
Trustees of the Public Library 
Under-Secretary for Mines 
University of Queensland 

Workers’ Dwelling Board 


Institute of Tropical Medicine ; 
Manager of the Government Savings Bank 
Marine Department 
Medical Inspector of Schools 
Medical Officers of Hospitals 
Officer in Charge, Government Relief 
Official Trustee in Insolvency 
Public Service Board 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, Building 
Societies, and Trade Unions 

Blue Book. 

Public Service Lists. 

The Hstimates of Revenue and Expenditure. 

Parliamentary Papers (miscellaneous); Reports of Committees, Commissions, 

Conferences, etc. 

Reports of the Auditor-General. 

Treasurer’s Financial Statement and Tables relating thereto. 

Determinations of Wages Boards. 

Reports of the Geological Survey. 

Monthly Reports on Mining, Crown Lands, etc. 

(c) Reports and Statements of Local Bodies :— 

Brisbane Board of Waterworks. 

Bundaberg Harbour Board. 

Engineer for Harbours and Rivers. 

Hospitals. 

Annual Statements of Municipalities. 

Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board. 


(iv.) South Australia—(a) Publications by the Under-Secretary and Government 


Statist :— 


Statistical Registers, 1901 to 1910, and 1911 (parts). 
Monthly Returns of Births and Deaths, 1901 to September, 1912. 
Monthly Returns of Vital Statistics, 1901 to October, 1912. 


The Census of 1901. 
Blue Book. 


Statistical Summary of South Australia from its foundation, 1836 to 1910. 
Annual Reports on Manufactories and Works, Live Stock, Wheat Harvest, 
Agricultural and Viticultural Statistics. 


(0) Departmental Papers :— 
Annual Reports of the— 

Actuary on Friendly Societies (1900-1904) 
Agent-General 
Audit-Commissioner 
Chief Inspector of Factories 
Chief Inspector of Fisheries 
Chief Inspector of Oyster Fisheries 
Chief Inspector of Stock 
Commissioner of Police 
Commissioner of Railways 
Commissioners of the National Park 
Conservator of Forests 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of Public Works 
Destitute Board 
Gaols and Prisons 
Government Astronomer 


Government Resident of Northern Territory 
to 1909 (subsequent reports to Common- 
wealth Government) 

Governors of the Publie Library, Museum, 
and Art Gallery 

Hospital for the Insane 

Marine Board 

Minister for Agriculture 

Minister for Education 

Public Service Superannuation Board 

Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages 

Registrar of Trade Unions 

State Children’s Council 

Surveyor-General 

Trustees of the Savings Bank. 
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Parliamentary Papers (miscellaneous); Reports of Committees, Commissions, 
Conferences, etc. 

The Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure. 

Financial Statement of the Treasurer and appendices relating thereto. 

Determinations of Wages Boards. 

Mining Operations: Half-Yearly Reviews, 1904 to 1912. 

Records and Reports of Geological Survey. ae 

Journal of the Department of Agriculture (monthly). 


(c) Reports and Statements of Local Bodies :— 


Hospitals, 

Schools of Mines and Industries. 
Fire Brigades Boards. 
Municipal Tramways Trust. 
Municipalities. 


Western Australia.—(a) Publications by Government Statistician :— 


~— 


(v. 


The Census of 1901. 

Statistical Registers, 1901 to 1910 and 1911 (parts). 

Monthly Statistical Abstracts, 1901 to August, 1912, 

Year Books of Western Australia, 1900-03, 1902-4, 1905 (part). 
Quarterly and Annual Reports on Population and Vital Statistics. 
Monthly Return of Vital Statistics. 

Crop and Live Stock Returns. 

Blue Book. 

Statistical View of 83 years’ progress in Western Australia, 1829 to 1911. 
Comparative Statistics, 1890 to 1911. 

Annual Reports on Agricultural, etc., Statistics. 


(6) Departmental Papers :— 
Annual Reports of the— 


Aborigines Department Government Labour Bureau 


Agent-General 

Agricultural Bank 

Art Galleries : 
Chief Inspector of Explosives ‘ 
Chief Inspector of Factories 
Chief Inspector of Fisheries 


Government Savings Bank 
Harbour and Light Department 
Inspector-General of Insane 
Lands Titles Department 
Museum and Art Gallery 
Public Library 


Principal Medical Officer on Medical, 
Health, Factories, Harly Closing, Vac- 
cination and Quarantine. 

Public Service Commissioner 

Registrar of Friendly Societies 

Registrar of Friendly Societies in connec- 
tion with Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration, and Trade Unions 

Stock Department 

Superintendent of Charities and Inspector 
of Industrial and Reformatory Schools 

Surveyor-General 


Commissioner of Police 
Commissioner of Railways 
Commissioner of Taxation 
Comptroller-General of Prisons 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of Lands and Surveys 
Department of Mines 
Department of Public Works 
Department of Woods and Forests 
Education Department 
Geological Survey 
Government Analyst 
Government Astronomer 
Parliamentary Papers (miscellaneous) ; Reports of Committees, Commissions, 
Conferences, etc. 
The Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure. 
Public Accounts and Report of the Auditor-General. 
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Reports of proceedings before Boards of Conciliation and Court of Arbitration. 
Bulletins of the Department of State Medicine and Public Health. 

Bulletins of the Geological Survey. 

Government Savings Bank, Comparative Return (Monthly). 


(c) Reports and Statements of Local Bodies :— 


Cemetery Boards 
Fire Brigades 


Fremantle Harbour Trust Commissioners 
Fremantle Municipal Tramways 


Electric Lighting Board 


Metropolitan Waterworks Board 

Municipalities, Road Boards, and Boards 
of Health 

Public Hospitals 

Waterworks Boards (country). 


(vi.) Tasmania. (a) Publications by Government Statistician :— 


The Census of 1901. 

Statistical Registers, 1901 to 1910-11. 

Reports on Vital Statistics and Migration (annual), 1901 to 1911; and monthly 
issues to September, 1912. 

Reports on Agricultural and Live Stock Statistics, 1901 to 1911-12. 

Statistical Summaries, 1901 to 1910-11. 

Gold Yield for 1908 and previous 10 years. 

Annual Reports on Agricultural, etc., Statistics. 


(6) Departmental Papers :— 


Annual Reports of the— 


Agent-General 

Agricultural Bank of Tasmania 
Charitable Grants Department 
Chief Inspector of Factories 

Chief Inspector of Stock 
Commissioner of Taxes 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of Education 
Department of Mines 

Department of Neglected Children 
Department of Public Health 
Eingineer-in-Chief of Public Works 
Explosives Department 

Fire Brigade Board 

: The Budget. 


General Manager of Government Railways 


Hobart and Launceston Gaols 


Inspector of Machinery 

Lands and Survey Department 

Museum and Botanical Gardens 

Police Department 

Public Library 

Public Service Board 

Recorder of Titles 

Registrar of Friendly Societies and Trade 
Unions 

Savings Bank 

Secretary for Mines 

University of Tasmania 


The Hstimates of Revenue and Expenditure. 

Parliamentary Papers (miscellaneous); Reports of Committees, Commissions, 
Conferences, etc. 

Public Debts Sinking Fund. 

Report of the Auditor-General. 

Financial Statement of the Treasurer. 

Wages Boards Determinations. 

Geological Survey Bulletins. 

Progress of the Mineral Industry (quarterly). 


(c) Reports and Statements of Local Bodies :— 


Gountry Libraries 
Harbour Trusts 

Hobart Drainage Board 
Hospitals 


Industrial Schools 

Life Assurance Societies 
Marine Boards 
Municipalities. 
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§ 3. Bibliography of Recent General Works on Australia. 


While not exhaustive, it is hoped that the accompanying list of works dealing with 
Australia and Australian affairs generally, may prove of some service. The list refers to 
works published since the year 1901. 


Cuark, A. T. Australian Constitutional Law. Melbourne, 1905. 

CLARK, Victor 8. The Labour Movement in Australasia. London, 1906, 
D’AvuneEt, B. . L’Aurore Australe. Melbourne, 1905; Paris, 1907. 

Favenc, E. Explorers of Australia. Melbourne, 1908. 

Fox, FRANK. Peeps at Many Lands. Australia. London, 1911 

FRASER, J. Foster, Australia: The Making of a Nation. London, 1910. 
GoRDON AND GotcH. Australian Handbook. Annual. London. 


GrEGoRY, J. M. The Dead Heart of Australia. London, 1906. Australia and New 
Zealand (in Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel). London, 1907. 


Grey, J. G. Australasia, Old and New. London, 1901. 

HawkrEswortH, A. Australasian Sheep and Wool. 3rd Edition. Sydney, 1911. 
Howirt, A. W. The Native Tribes of South East Australia. London, 1904. 
Ineuis, GORDON. Sport and Pastime in Australia. London, 1912, 

Jouns, F. Annual. 1912. 

Jouns, F. Notable Australians. 1906. 2nd Edition. Adelaide and London, 1908. 
Josz, A. W. History of Australasia. 

KEENAN, J. J. Commonwealth of Australia Inaugural Celebrations. Sydney, 1907. 
Maren, J. H. Sir Joseph Banks, the Father of Australia. Sydney, 1909. 


Metin, A. Le Socialisme sans doctrines: la question ouvriére et la question agraire en 
Australie et Nouvelle Zélande. Paris, 1901. 


Moorsz, W. H. The Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia. London, 1902. 
Second Edition. Melbourne, 1910. 


Morean, B. H. The Trade and Industry of Australia. London, 1909. 
NELSON, W. Foster Fraser's Fallacies. Sydney, 1910. 

Prart, E. A. The State Railway Muddle in Australia. London, 1912. 
PuxtsFrorpD, E. Commerce and the Empire. London, 1903. 


Quick, Hon. Sir J., AND GARRAN, R. R. The Annotated Constitution of the Australian 
Commonwealth. Sydney, 1901. 


Quick, Hon. Sir J., AND Groom, Hon. L. E. The Judicial Power of the Commonwealth. 
Melbourne, 1904. 

REEVES, W. P. State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand. 2 vols. London, 1902* 

RoceErs, J.D. Australia (in Lucas’s Historical Geography of the British Colonies). Oxford, 
1907. 

ROWLAND, P. F. The New Nation. London, 1903. 

RusDEN, G. W. History of Australia. 3 vols. Melbourne, 1908. 

ScHACHNER, R. Australien in Politik, Wirtschaft, Kultur. Bd,I. Jena, 1909; do. Bd. II 
Jena, 1911. 

Scorr, Ernest. Terre Napoléon: A History of French Explorations and Projects in Aus- 
tralia. London, 1910. 


Scorr, R. F. The Voyage of the Discovery. 2 vols. London, 1905. 
Srarcy, A. In Australian Tropics. London, 1907. 


ScortisH AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION'S REPoRT. Australia: Its Land, Conditions, and 
Prospects. Edinburgh, 1911. 


SPENCE, W.G. Australia’s Awakening. Sydney, 1909. 


SPENCER, W. B., AND GILLEN, F.J. The Northern Tribes of Central Australia. London, 
1904. 


Sr. Lepeer, A. Australian Socialism. London 1909, 

SurHERLAND, A. The Australasian Live Stock Manual. 2nd Edition. Melbourne and 
Sydney, 1903. 

TuRNER, H.G. First Decade of the Australian Commonwealth. London, 1911. 

Vosston, L. L’Australie Nouvelle et son avenir. Paris, 1902. 

Wisk, B. R. Commonwealth of Australia. London, 1909. 

YEAR Book oF AusTRALIA. Annual. Sydney. 
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SECTION II. 


DISCOVERY, COLONISATION, AND FEDERATION OF 
AUSTRALIA. 


me 


§ 1. Early Knowledge of Australia. 


A brief, though fairly comprehensive, account of the discovery and early knowledge 
of Australia was given in Year Book No. 1 (pp. 44 to 51). This account appeared in a 
condensed form in Year Books Nos. 2, 3, and 4. Bibliographical references to the sub- 
ject were also given in Year Book No. 1 (p. 49). Exxigencies of space prevent the 
inclusion of any further reference to this subject in the present issue. 


§ 2. The Taking Possession of Australia. 


Reference was made to the more important facts relating to the taking possession 
and annexation of Australia in each of the first four issues of this book: See preferably 
Year Book No. 4 (pp. 15 and 16). Inso far as the annexation of the eastern parts is 
concerned, a full historical account of the period may be found in the ‘“‘ Historical 
Records of New South Wales,’’ Vol. I., partsland2. For an account of the annexation 
of Western Australia, reference may be made to the West Australian Year Book 1905, 
Part 1. 


§ 3. The Creation of the Several Colonies. 


1. Introduction.—A historical summary of the facts relating to the creation of the 
seyeral colonies, the separation of Victoria and Queensland, and the changes in the 
boundaries of certain of the colonies has appeared in previous issues of this book: See 
Year Book No. 4 (pp. 16 to 23). The main facts in this connection may be traced by 
reference to the maps on pages 17 and 18. 


2. No further Creation of Colonies after 1859.—Since the separation of Queensland 
in 1859 no other creation of colonies has taken place in Australia, though the bound- 
aries of New South Wales, Queensland, and South Australia were altered later, and the 
control of the Northern Territory was transferred from South Australia to the Common- 
wealth in 1911. The dates of foundation of the Australasian colonies, and their areas 
at the close of 1859, were as shewn in the following table :— 
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DATES OF FOUNDATION OF AUSTRALIAN COLONIES AND AREAS AS AT 


END OF 1859. 
Date of Date of Date of First rea. 
Colony. Annexation. Greation: Pheiopety Sanaee Mae 

New South Wales Ri i 1770 1786 1788 1,020,412 
Tasmania ... die Ae: 1788 1825 1803 26,215 
South Australia ar 7 1788 1834 1836 309,850 
Victoria “Ee ae wie 1770 1851 1834 87,884 
Queensland... isa ee 1770 1859 1824 554,300 
Western Australia ys and 1829 1829 1829 975,920 
New Zealand an nn 1840 1841 1814 104,4712 


1. By proclamation dated 10th June, 1901, the area of the Dominion was increased by 280 square 
miles, making it now 104,751 square miles, by the inclusion of the Cook Group and other islands. 

3. Australasia, 1863 to 1900.—The immense area generally known as Australasia 
had, by 1863, been divided into seyen distinct colonies, the areas of which are shewn 
below. The areas of the Northern Territory and the Federal Capital Territory, which 
are now under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Commonwealth, are given separately. 

On the ist January, 1901, the colonies mentioned above, with the exception of 
New Zealand, were federated under the name of the ‘‘Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia,” the designation of “‘Colonies” being at the same time changed into that of 
“States.” The total area of the Commonwealth is, therefore, 2,974,581 square miles; 
the dates of creation and the areas of the separate colonies and territories, as determined 
on the final adjustment of their boundaries, are shewn in the following table :— 


DATES OF CREATION AND AREAS OF THE SEVERAL COLONIES AND 


TERRITORIES, 
Year of For-| Present | Year of For-| Present 
Briones a asien ato) area tt eT MR greene 
Colony. Miles. Colony. Miles. 
New South Wales... 1786 809,4601 New Zealand us 1841 104,751 
Tasmania ... atte 1825 26,215 Victoria... aut 1851 87,884 
Western Australia... 1829 975,920 Queensland fey, 1859 670,500 
South Australia 1834 380,070 Northern Territory 1863 523,620 
(proper) Fed. Capital Ter’t’y| 1911 912? 
Commonwealth ata ied 2,974,581 square miles. 
Australasia... nee aus 3,079,332 square miles. 


1. Exclusive of Federal Capital Territory. 
2. Prior to 1911 included with New South Wales. 


4, British New Guinea or Papua.—Under the administration of the Common- 
wealth, but not included in it, is British New Guinea or Papua, finally annexed by the 
British Government in 1884. This territory was for a number of years administered by 
the Queensland Government, but was transferred to the Commonwealth by proclamation 
on the 1st September, 1906, under the authority of the Papua Act (Commonwealth) of 
16th November, 1905. The area of Papua is about 90,540 square miles. More ex- 
tended reference to this dependency of the Commonwealth will be found in Section 
xxix, 


5. Transfer of the Northern Territory to the Commonwealth.— On the 


7th December, 1907, the Commonwealth and the State of South Australia entered into 


an agreement for the surrender to and acceptance by the Commonwealth of the Northern 


Territory, subject to approval by the Parliaments of the Commonwealth and the State, _ 


This approval was given by the South Australian Parliament under the Northern Territory 


ee 
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Surrender Act 1907 (assented to on the 14th May, 1908), and by the Commonwealth 
Parliament under the Northern Territory Acceptance Act 1910 (assented to on the 16th 
November, 1910). The Territory accordingly was transferred by Proclamation to the 
Commonwealth on the 1st January, 1911. Further information may be found in the 
section of this book on ‘‘ The Northern Territory.’’ 


§ 4. Transfer of the Federal Capital Territory to the 
Commonwealth, 


On the 18th October, 1909, the Commonwealth and the State of New South Wales 
entered into an agreement for:the surrender to and acceptance by the Commonwealth of 
an area of 912 square miles as the seat of Government of the Commonwealth. In 
December, 1909, Acts were passed by the Commonwealth and New South Wales Parlia- 
ments, approving the agreement, and on the 5th December, 1910, a proclamation was 
issued vesting the Territory in the Commonwealth on and from the list January, 
nicaiale 


§ 5. The Exploration of Australia. 


A fairly complete, though brief, account of the Exploration of Australia was given in 
Year Book No. 2 (pp. 20 to 39). A brief summary of the more important facts relating 
to the subject was given in Year Books Nos. 3 and 4. Maps shewing the progress of 
Australian exploration may be found on page 35 hereof. 


§ 6. The Constitutions of the States. 


A brief and condensed statement of the constitutional history of the several States, 
shewing how their present Constitutions have been built up, may be found in Section II. 
of the second, third, and fourth issues of the Year Book. See No. 4, pp. 27-32. 


§ 7. The Federal Movement in Australia. 


A summary was given in Year Book No. 1 (pp. 17 to 21) of the ‘“‘Federal Movement 
in Australia” from its inception to its consummation; a synopsis thereof was given 
in Year Books Nos. 2, 3, and 4. See No. 4, pp. 32 to 37. 


$8. Creation of the Commonwealth. 


1. The Act.—The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 63 and 64 Vic., 
Chapter 12, namely, an Act to constitute the Commonwealth of Australia, was shewn 
im extenso in Year Book No.1. In the Year Books Nos. 2, 3 and 4, a summary of the 
Act was given. As two amending Acts, namely, the Constitution Alteration (Senate 
Elections) Act 1906, and the Constitution Alteration (State Debts) Act 1909, have been’ 
passed, it was thought desirable to insert the Act, as amended, in full in Year Book No. 5 
and again in the present issue. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA CONSTITUTION ACT. 
63 & 64 VICT., CHAPTER 12. 


An Act to constitute the Commonwealth of Australia. [9th July, 1900.) 


HERBEAS the people of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, 
and Tasmania, humbly relying on the blessing of Almighty God, have agreed to 
unite in one indissoluble Federal Commonwealth under the Crown of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and under the Constitution hereby established : 
‘And whereas it is expedient to provide for the admission into the Commonwealth of 
other Australasian Colonies and possessions of the Queen : 
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Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 


advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows :— 

1. This Act may be cited as the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act. 

2. The provisions of this Act referring to the Queen shall extend to Her Majesty’s 
heirs and successors in the sovereignty of the United Kingdom. 

3. It shall be lawful for the Queen, with the advice of the ‘Privy Council, to declare 
by proclamation that, on and after a day therein appointed, not being later than one 
year after the passing of this Act, the people of New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania, and also, if Her Majesty is satisfied that the 
people of Western Australia have agreed thereto, of Western Australia, shall be united 
in a Federal dommonwealth under the name of the Commonwealth of Australia. But 
the Queen may, at any time after the proclamation, appoint a Governor-General for the 
Commonwealth. 

4, The Commonwealth shall be established, and the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth shall take effect, on and after the day so appointed. But the Parliaments of the 
several colonies may at any time after the passing of this Act make any such laws, to 
come into operation on the day so appointed, as they might have made if the Constitution 
had taken effect at the passing of this Act. 

5, This Act, and all laws made by the Parliament of the Commonwealth under the 
Constitution, shall be binding on the courts, judges, and people of every State and of 
every part of the Commonwealth, notwithstanding anything in the laws of any State ; 
and the laws of the Commonwealth shall be in force on all British ships, the Queen’s 
ships of war excepted, whose first port of clearance and whose port of destination are in 
the Commonwealth. 

6. “‘The Commonwealth ” shall mean the Commonwealth of Australia as established 
under this Act. 


“The States” shall mean such of the colonies of New South Wales, New Zealand, " 


Queensland, Tasmania, Victoria, Western Australia, and South Australia, including the 
northern territory of South Australia, as for the time being are parts of the Common- 
wealth, and such colonies or territories as may be admitted into or established by the 
Commonwealth as States: and each of such parts of the Commonwealth shall be called 
“a State.” 

“ Original States” shall mean such States as are parts of the Commonwealth at its 
establishment. f 

7. The Federal Council of Australasia Act 1885 is hereby repealed, but so as not to 
affect any laws passed by the Federal Council of Australasia and in force at the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth. 

Any such law may be repealed as to any State by the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth, or as to any colony not being a State by the Parliament thereof. 

8. After the passmmg of this Act the Colonial Boundaries Act 1895 shall not apply 
to any colony which becomes a State of the Commonwealth: but the Commonwealth 
shall he taken to be a self-governing colony for the purposes of that Act. 

9. The Constitution of the Commonwealth shall be as follows :— 


THE CONSTITUTION. 


This Constitution is divided as follows :— 


Chapter I.—The Parliament :— Chapter III.—The Judicature. 
Part I.—General, Chapter [V.—Finance and Trade. 
Part II.—The Senate. Chapter V.—The States. 


Part 111. —The House of Representatives. | Chapter VI.—New States. 
Part TV.—Both Houses of Parliament. Chapter VII.—Miscellaneous. 
Part V.—Powers of the Parliament. Chapter VIIJ.—Alteration of the Constitu- 
Chapter II.—The Hixecutive Government. tion. 
The Schedule. 
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CHAPTER I.—THE PARLIAMENT. 
PART I.—GENERAL. 


1. The legislative power of the Commonwealth shall be vested in a Federal Parlia- 
ment, which shall consist of the Queen, a Senate, and a House of Representatives, and 
which is hereinafter called “The Parliament,” or ‘“‘ The Parliament of the Common- 
wealth.” 


2. A Governor-General appointed by the Queen shall be Her Majesty’s representative 
in the Commonwealth, and shall have and may exercise in the Commonwealth during 
the Queen’s pleasure, but subject to this Constitution, such powers and functions of the 
Queen as Her Majesty may be pleased to assign to him. 

3. There shall be payable to the Queen out of the Consolidated Revenue fund of the 
Commonwealth, for the salary of the Governor-General, an annual sum which, until the 
Parliament otherwise provides, shall be ten thousand pounds. 

The salary of a Governor-General shall not be altered during his continuance in 
office. 

4, The provisions of this Constitution relating to the Governor-General extend and 
apply to the Governor-General for the time being, or such persons as the Queen may 
appoint to administer the Government of the Commonwealth ; but no such person shall 
be entitled to receive any salary from the Commonwealth in respect of any other office 
during his administration of the Government of the Commonwealth, 

5. The Governor-General may appoint such times for holding the sessions of the 
Parliament as he thinks fit, and may also from time to time, by Proclamation or 
otherwise, prorogue the Parliament, and may in hke manner dissolve the House of 
Representatives. 

After any general election the Parliament shall be summoned to meet not later than 
thirty days after the day appointed for the return of the writs. 

The Parliament shall be summoned to meet not later than six months after the 
establishment of the Commonwealth. 

6. There shall be a session of the Parliament once at least in every year, so that 
twelve months shall not intervene between the last sitting of the Parliament in one 
session and its first sitting in the next session. 


Part II.—THE SENATE. 


7. The Senate shall be composed of senators for each State, directly chosen by the 
people of the State, voting, until the Parliament otherwise provides, as one electorate. 

But until the Parliament of the Commonwealth otherwise provides, the Parliament 
of the State of Queensland, if that State be an original State, may make laws dividing 
the State into divisions and determining the number of senators to be chosen for each 
division, and in the absence of such provision the State shall be one electorate. 

Until the Parliament otherwise provides there shall be six senators for each Original 
State. The Parliament may make laws increasing or diminishing the number of 
senators for each State, but so that equal representation of the several Original States 
shall be maintained and that no Original State shall have less than six senators. 

The senators shall be chosen for a term of six years, and the names of the senators 
chosen for each State shall be certified by the Governor to the Governor-General. 

' 8. The qualification of electors of senators shall be in each State that which is 
prescribed by the Constitution, or by the Parliament, as the qualification for electors of 
members of the House of Representatives; but in the choosing of senators each elector 
shall yote only once. 

9. The Parliament of the Gatadonwesiih may make laws prescribing the method 
of choosing senators, but so that the method shall be uniform for all the States. Subject 
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to any such law, the Parliament of each State may make laws prescribing the method of 
choosing the senators for that State. 

The Parliament of a State may make laws for determining the times and places of 
elections of senators for that State. 

10. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, but subject to this Constitution, the 
laws in force in each State, for the time being, relating to elections for the more numerous 
House of the Parliament of the State Shall as nearly as practicable, apply to elections of 
senators for the State. 

11. The Senate may proceed to the despatch of business, notwithstanding the failure 
of any State to provide for its representation in the Senate. 

12. The Governor of any State may cause writs to be issued for elections of senators 
for the State. In case of the dissolution of the Senate the writs shall be issued within 
ten days from the proclamation of such dissolution. 

13. As soon as may be after the Senate first meets, and after each first meeting of 
the Senate following a dissolution thereof, the Senate shall divide the senators chosen 
for each State into two classes, as nearly equal in number as practicable ; and the places 
of the senators of the first class shall become vacant at the expiration of [the third year] 
three years’, and the places of those of the second class at the expiration of [the sixth 
year] six years' from the beginning of their term of service; and afterwards the places 
of senators shall become vacant at the expiration of six years from the beginning of 
their term of service, 

The election to fill vacant places shall be made [in the year at the expiration of 
which] within one year before' the places are to become vacant, 

For the purpose of this section the term of service of a senator shall be taken to 
begin on the first day of [January] July' following the day of his election, except in 
the cases of the first election and of the election next after any dissolution of the Senate, 
when it shall be taken to begin on the first day of [January] July! preceding the day of 
his election.? ; 

14, Whenever the number of senators for a State is increased or diminished, the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth may make such provision for the yacating of the 
places of senators for the State as it deems necessary to maintain regularity in the 
rotation. 

15. If the place of a senator becomes vacant before the expiration of his term of 
service, the Houses of Parliament of the State for which he was chosen shall, sitting and 
voting together, choose a person to hold the place until the expiration of the term, or 
until the election of a successor as hereinafter provided, whichever first happens. But 
if the Houses of Parliament of the State are not in session at the time when the vacancy 
is notified, the Governor of the State, with the advice of the Executive Council thereof, 
may appoint a person to hold the place until the expiration of fourteen days after the 
beginning of the next session of the Parliament of the State, or until the election of 
a successor, whichever first happens. 

At the next general election of members of the House of Representatives, or at the 
next election of senators for the State, whichever first happens, a successor shall, if the 
term has not then expired, be chosen to hold the place from the date of his election 
until the expiration of the term. 

The name of any senator so chosen or appointed shall be certified by the Governor 
of the State to the Governor-General. 


1, As amended by section 2 of the Constitution Alteration (Senate Elections) 1906. The words 
in square brackets have been repealed; amendments are shewn in italics. 

2 Under sections 3 and 4, the Constitution Alteration (Senate Elections) 1906, it was also pro- 
vided that— 

(a) The terms of service of the senators whose places would, but for this Act, become vacant 
at the expiration of the year One thousand nine hundred and nine are extended until the thirtieth 
day of June One thousand nine hundred and ten. 

(b) The terms of service of the senators whose places would, but for this Act, become vacant 
at the expiration of the year One thousand nine hundred and twelve are extended until the 
thirtieth day of June One thousand nine hundred and thirteen. 

(c) This Act shall not be taken to alter the time of beginning of the term of service of any 
senator elected in the year One thousand nine hundred and six. 
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16. The qualifications of a senator shall be the same as those of a member of the 
House of Representatives. 

17. The Senate shall, before proceeding to the despatch of any other business, 
choose a senator to be the President of the Senate ; and as often as the office of President 
becomes vacant the Senate shall again choose a senator to be the President. 

The President shall cease to hold his office if he ceases to be a senator. He may be 
removed from office by a vote of the Senate, or he may resign his office or his seat by 
writing addressed to the Governor-General. 

18. Before or during any absence of the President, the Senate may choose a senator 
to perform his duties in his absence. 

19. A senator may, by writing addressed to the President, or to the Governor- 
General if there is no President or if the President is absent from the Commonwealth, 
resign his place, which thereupon shall become vacant. 

20. The place of a senator shall become vacant if for two consecutive months of any 
session of the Parliament he, without the permission of the Senate, fails to attend the 
Senate. 

21. Whenever a vacancy happens in the Senate, the President, or if there is no 
President or if the President is absent from the Commonwealth the Governor-General, 
shall notify the same to the Governor of the State in the representation of which the 
vacancy has happened. 

22. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the presence of at least one-third of 
the whole number of the senators shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Senate 
for the exercise of its powers. 

23. Questions arising in the Senate shall be determined by a majority of votes, and 
each senator shall have one vote. The President shall in all cases be entitled to a vote ; 
and when the votes are equal the question shall pass in the negative. 


PART IIJ.—THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


24. The House of Representatives shall be composed of members directly chosen by 
the people of the Commonwealth, and the number of such members shall be, as nearly 
as practicable, twice the number of the senators. 

The number of members chosen in the several States shall be in proportion to the 
respective numbers of their people, and shall, until the Parliament otherwise provides, 
be determined, whenever necessary, in the following manner :— 


(i.) A quota shall be ascertained by dividing the number of the people of the 
Commonwealth, as shewn by the latest statistics of the Commonwealth, by 
twice the number of the senators : 

(ii.) The number of members to be chosen in each State shall be determined by 
dividing the number of the people of the State, as shewn by the latest 
statistics of the Commonwealth, by the quota; and if on such division 
there is a remainder greater than one-half of the quota, one more member 
shall be chosen in the State. 


But notwithstanding anything in this section, five members at least shall be chosen 
in each Original State. 

25. For the purposes of the last section, if by the law of any State all persons of any 
race are disqualified from yoting at elections for the more numerous House of the Parlia- 
ment of the State, then, in reckoning the number of the people of the State or of the 
Commonwealth, persons of that race resident in that State shall not be counted. 

26. Notwithstanding anything in section twenty-four, the number of members to be 
chosen in each State at the first election shall be as follows :— 


New South Wales wayiQ3 South Australia ... ete Ger) 
Victoria SPs nee) Pa SMAI ses biursae Sie ee) 
Queensland S85 eS 
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Provided that if Western Australia is an Original State, the numbers shall be as 
follows :— 


New South Wales sev O South Australia... Premios 
Victoria as era] Western Australia a) O 
Queensland scl BE er Tasmania wee eae 5) 


27. Subject to this Constitution, the Parliament may-make laws for increasing or 
diminishing the number of the members of the House of Representatives. 

28. Every House of Representatives shall continue for three years from the first 
meeting of the House, and no longer, but may be sooner dissolved by the Governor- 
General. 

29. Until the Parliament of the Commonwealth otherwise provides, the Parliament 
of any State may make laws for determining the divisions in each State for which 
members of the House of Representatives may be chosen, and the number of members to 
be chosen for each division. A division shall not be formed out of parts of different 
States. 

In the absence of other provision, each State shall be one electorate. 

30. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the qualification of electors of members 
of the House of Representatives shall be in each State that which is prescribed by the 
law of the State as the qualification of electors of the more numerous House of Parlia- 
ment of the State; but in the choosing of members each elector shall vote only once.? 

31. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, but subject to this Constitution, the 
laws in force in each State for the time being relating to elections for the more numerous 
House of the Parliament of the State shall, as nearly as practicable, apply to elections in 
the State of members of the House of Representatives. 

32. The Governor-General in Council may cause writs to be issued for general 
elections of members of the House of Representatives. 

After the first general election, the writs shall be issued within ten days from the 
expiry of a House of Representatives or from the proclamation of a dissolution thereof. 

33. Whenever a vacancy happens in the House of Representatives, the Speaker shall 
issue his writ for the election of a new member, or if there is no speaker, or if he is 
absent from the Commonwealth, the Governor-General in Council may issue the writ. 

34. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the qualifications of a member of the 


House of Representatives shall be as follows :— ‘ 


(i.) He must be of the full age of twenty-one years, and must be an elector 
entitled:to vote at the election of members of the House of Representatives, 
or a person qualified to become such elector, and must have been for three 
years at the least a resident within the limits of the Commonwealth as 
existing at the time when he is chosen : 

(ii.) He must be a subject of the Queen, either natural-born or for at least five 
years naturalised under a law of the United Kingdom, or of a colony which 
has become or becomes a State, or of the Commonwealth, or of a State. 


35. The House of Representatives shall, before proceeding to the despatch of any 
other business, choose a member to be the Speaker of the House, and as often as the 
office of Speaker becomes vacant the House shall again choose a member to be the 
Speaker. 

The Speaker shall cease to hold his*office if he ceases to be a member. He may be 
removed from office by a vote of the House, or he may resign his office or his seat by 
writing addressed to the Governor-General. 

36. Before or during any absence of the Speaker, the House of Representatives may 
choose a member to perform his duties in his absence. 

37. A member may by writing addressed to the Speaker, or to the Governor-General 
if there is no Speaker or if the Speaker is absent from the Commonwealth, resign his 
place, which thereupon shall become vacant. 


1. The franchise qualification was determined by the Commonwealth Franchise Act 1902. 
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38. The place of a member shall become vacant if for two consecutive months of any 
session of the Parliament he, without the permission of the House, fails to attend the 
House. 

39. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the presence of at least one-third of 
the whole number of the members of the House of Representatives shall be necessary to 
constitute a meeting of the House for the exercise of its powers. 

40. Questions arising in the House of Representatives shall be determined by a 
majority of votes other than that of the Speaker. The Speaker shall not vote unless the 
numbers are equal, and then he shall have a casting vote. 


PaRT IV.—BOTH HOUSES OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


41. No adult person who has or acquires a right to vote at elections for the more 
numerous House of the Parliament of a State shall, while the right continues, be 
prevented by any law of the Commonwealth from voting at elections for either House of 
the Parliament of the Commonwealth. 

42. Every senator and every member of the House of Representatives shall before 
taking his seat make and subscribe before the Governor-General, or some person 
authorised by him, an oath or affirmation of allegiance in the form set forth in the 
schedule to this Constitution. 

43. A member of either House of the Parliament shall be incapable of being chosen 
or of sitting as a member of the other House. 


44, Any person who— 


(i.) Is under any acknowledgment of allegiance, obedience, or adherence to a 
foreign power, or is a subject or a citizen or entitled to the rights or 
privileges of a subject or a citizen of a foreign power: or 

(ii.) Is attainted of treason, or has been convicted and is under sentence, or subject 
to be sentenced, for any offence punishable under the law of the Common- 
wealth or of the State by imprisonment for one year or longer: or 

(iii.) Is an undischarged bankrupt or insolvent: or 

(iv.) Holds any office of profit under the Crown, or any pension payable during the 
pleasure of the Crown out of any of the revenues of the Commonwealth : 
or 

(v.) Has any direct or indirect pecuniary interest in any agreement with the 
Public Service of the Commonwealth otherwise than as a member and in 
common with the other members of an incorporated company consisting of 
more than twenty-five persons : ‘ 

shall be incapable of being chosen or of sitting as a senator or a member of the House of 
Representatives. . : 

But sub-section iv. does not apply to the office of any of the Queen’s Ministers of 
State for the Commonwealth, or of any of the Queen’s Ministers for a State, or to the 
receipt of pay, half-pay, or a pension by any person as an officer or member of the 
Queen’s nayy or army, or to the receipt of pay as an officer or member of the naval or 
military forces of the Commonwealth by any person whose services are not wholly 
employed by the Commonwealth. 


45. If a senator or member of the House of Representatives— 


(i.) Becomes subject to any of the disabilities mentioned in the last preceding 

section: or 

(ii.) Takes the benefit, whether by assignment, composition, or otherwise, of any 
law relating to bankrupt or insolvent debtors: or 

(iii.) Directly or indirectly takes or agrees to take any fee or honorarium for services 
rendered to the Commonwealth, or for services rendered in the Parliament 
to any person or State: 

his place.shall thereupon become vacant. 
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46. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, any person declared by this Constitu- 
tion to be incapable of sitting as a senator or asa member of the House of Representatives 
shall, for every day on which he so sits, be liable to pay the sum of one hundred pounds 
to any person who sues for it in any court of competent jurisdiction. 

47. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, any question respecting the qualifica- 
tion of a senator or of a member of the House of Representatives, or respecting a vacancy 
in either House of the Parliament, and any question of-a disputed election to either 
House, shall be determined by the House in which the question arises. 

48. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, each senator and each member of the 
House of Representatives shall receive an allowance of four hundred pounds a year to be 
reckoned from the day on which he takes his seat.+ 

49. The powers, privileges, and immunities of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives, and of the members and the committees of each House, shall be such as 
are declared by the Parliament, and until declared shall be those of the Commons House 
of Parliament of the United Kingdom, and of its members and committees, at the 
establishment of the Commonwealth. 

50. Each House of the Parliament may make rules and orders with respect to— 


(i.) The mode in which its powers, privileges, and immunities may be exercised 
and upheld ; 


(ii.) The order and conduct of its business and proceedings either separately or 
jointly with the other House. 


PART V.—POWERS OF THE PARLIAMENT.” 


51. The Parliament shall, subject to this Constitution, have power to make 
laws for the peace, order, and good government of the Commonwealth with respect to— 


(i.) Trade and commerce with other countries, and among the States :+ 
(ii.) Taxation; but so as not to discriminate between States or parts of States : 
(iii.) Bounties on the production or export of goods, but so that such bounties shall 
be uniform throughout the Commonwealth : 


1. By the Parliamentary Allowances Act 1907, assented to on the 28th August, the amount of 
the allowance was increased to £600 a year. 


2. Two proposed laws for the alteration of the Constitution were submitted to the people for 
acceptance or rejection on the 26th April, 1911. They were (A) The Constitution Alteration (Legis- 
lative Powers) 1910, and (8) the Constitution Alteration (Monopolies) 1910. 

(A) Constitution Alteration (Legislative Powers) 1910. The object of this proposed law was to 
extend the powers of the Commonwealth Government (under section 51 of the Constitution) in 
four directions, viz.—(a) Trade and Commerce, (b) Corporations, (c) Industrial matters, and (d) 
Trusts and monopolies, 


(a) Trade and Commerce. In Section 51, para. (i.) of the Constitution it was proposed to omit 
the words “ with other countries, and among the States,” so as to give the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment power to legislate with respect to trade and commerce, without limitation. 


(b) Corporations. It was proposed to omit the words (para. xx.) “‘ Foreign corporations, and 
‘trading or financial corporations formed within the limits of the Commonwealth,” and to insert 
in lieu thereof the words—‘' Corporations including (a) the creation, dissolution, regulation, and 
“control of corporations ; (b) corporations formed under the law of a State (except any corpora- 
“tion formed solely for ‘religious, charitable, scientific or artistic purposes, and not for the 
“acquisition of gain by the corporation or its members), including their dissolution, regulation, 
“and control; and (¢) foreign corporations, including their regulation and control.” 


(ec) Industrial Matters. In para. xxxv. it was proposed to omit the words “‘ Conciliation and 

i. “arbitration for the prevention and settlement of industrial, disputes extending beyond the limits 

of any one State,” and to insert in lieu thereof the words ‘Labour and employment, including 

‘““(a) the wages and conditions of labour and employment in any trade, industry, or calling; and 

‘*(b) the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes, including disputes i in relation to employ- 
“ment on or about railways, the property of any State.” 


(d) Trusts and Monopolies. It was proposed to amend Section 51 of the Constitution by adding 
at the end thereof the following paragraph :—"'(xl.) Combinations and monopolies in relation to 
‘the production, manufacture, or supply of goods or services.” 


(B) Constitution Alteration (Monopolies) 1910. The object of this proposed law was to alter the 
Constitution by inserting, after Section 51 thereof, the following section:—'‘51a.. When each 
“House ot Parliament, in the same session, has by resolution declared that the industry or busi- 
“ness of producing, manufacturing, or supplying goods, or of supplying any specified services, is 
“the subject of any monopoly, the Parliament shall have power to make laws for carrying on the 
re “industry or business by or under the control of the Commonwealth, and acquiring for that 
“purpose on just terms any property used in connection with the industry or business.” 
Neither of the proposed laws was approved by the people. 
It is again proposed to submit to the people the question of altering the Constitution so as to 
extend the powers of the Commonwealth Government on similar lines. See Appendix. 
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(iv.) Borrowing money on the public credit of the Commonwealth : 

(v.) Postal, telegraphic, telephonic, and other like services : 

(vi.) The naval and military defence of the Commonwealth and of the several 
States, and the control of the forces to execute and maintain the laws of the 
Commonwealth : 

(vii.) Lighthouses, lightships, beacons and buoys : 

viii.) Astronomical and meteorological observations : 

(ix.) Quarantine : 

(x.) Fisheries in Australian waters beyond territorial limits : 

(xi.) Census and statistics : 

(xii.) Currency, coinage, and legal tender : 

(xiii.) Banking, other than State banking; also State banking extending beyond the 
limits of the State concerned, the incorporation of banks, and the issue of 
paper money : 

(xiv.) Insurance, other than State insurance; also State insurance extending beyond 
the limits of the State concerned : 

(xv.) Weights and measures: 

(xvi.) Bills of exchange and promissory notes : 

(xvii.) Bankruptcy and insolvency : 

(xyili.) Copyrights, patents of inventions and designs, and trade marks : 

(xix.) Naturalisation and aliens: , 

(xx.) Foreign corporations, and trading or financial corporations formed within the 
limits of the Commonwealth :+ 

(xxi.) Marriage: 

(xxii.) Divorce and matrimonial causes ; and in relation thereto, parental rights, and 
the custody and guardianship of infants : 

(xxili.) Invalid and old-age pensions : 
(xxiv.) The service and execution throughout the Commonwealth of the civil and 
criminal process and the judgments of the Courts of the States : 

(xxy.) The recognition throughout the Commonwealth of the laws, the public Acts, 
and records, and the judicial proceedings of the States : 

(xxvi.) The people of any race, other than the aboriginal race in any State, for whom 
it is deemed necessary to make special laws : 
(xxvii.) Immigration and emigration : 
(xxvili.) The influx of criminals: 
(xxix.) External affairs : . 

(xxx.) The relations of the Commonwealth with the islands of the Pacific : 

(xxxi.) The acquisition of property on just terms from any State or person for any 
purpose in respect of which the Parliament has power to make laws : 

(xxxii.) The control of railways with respect to transport for the naval and military. 
purposes of the Commonwealth : : 

(xxxiii.) The acquisition, with the consent of a State, of any railways of the State on 
terms arranged between the Commionwealth and the State: 

(xxxiv.) Railway construction and extension in any State with the consent of that 
State : 

(xxxv.) Conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of industrial 
disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State :+ 

(xxxvi.) Matters in respect of which this Constitution makes provision until the 
Parliament otherwise provides : 

(xxxvii.) Matters referred to the Parliament of the Commonwealth by the Parliament 
or Parliaments of any State or States, but so that the law shall extend only 
to States by whose Parliaments the matter is referred, or which afterwards. 
adopt the law: 


1. See footnote 2 on previous page. 
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(xxxviii.) The exercise within the Commonwealth, at the request or with the concur- 
rence of the Parliaments of all the States directly concerned, of any power 
which can at the establishment of this Constitution be exercised only by 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom or by the Federal Council of 
Australasia : 

(xxxix.) Matters incidental to the execution of any power vested by this Constitution 
in the Parliament or in either House thereof,.or in the Government of the 
Commonwealth, or in the Federal Judicature, or in any department or officer 
of the Commonwealth. 

52. The Parliament shall, subject to this Constitution, have exclusive power to make 
laws for the peace, order, and good government of the Commonwealth with respect to— 

(i.) The seat of Government of the Commonwealth, and all places acquired by the 
Commonwealth for public purposes : 

(ii.) Matters relating to any department of the public service the control of which 
is by this Constitution transferred to the Executive Government of the 
Commonwealth : 

(iii.) Other matters declared by this Constitution to be within the exclusive power 
of the Parhament. 

53. Proposed laws appropriating revenue or moneys, or imposing taxation, shall not 
originate in the Senate. But a proposed law shall not be taken to appropriate revenue 
or moneys, or to impose taxation, by reason only of its containing provisions for the 
imposition or appropriation of fines or other pecuniary penalties, or for the demand or 
payment or appropriation of fees for licences, or fees for services under the proposed law. 

The Senate may not amend proposed laws imposing taxation, or proposed laws 
appropriating revenue or moneys for the ordinary annual services of the Government. 

The Senate may not amend any proposed law so as to increase any proposed charge 
or burden on the people. 

The Senate may at any stage return to the House of Representatives any proposed 
law which the Senate may not amend, requesting, by message, the omission or amend- 
ment of any items or provisions therein. And the House of Representatives may, if it 
thinks fit, make any of such omissions or amendments, with or without modifications. 

Except as provided in this section, the Senate shall have equal power with the 
House of Representatives in respect of all proposed laws. 

54. The proposed law which appropriates revenue or moneys for the ordinary annual 
services of the Government shall deal only with such appropriations. 

55. Laws imposing taxation shall deal only with the imposition of taxation, and 
any provision therein dealing with any other matter shall be of no effect. 

Laws imposing taxation, except laws imposing duties of customs or of excise, shall 
deal with one subject of taxation only; but laws imposing duties of customs shall deal 
with duties of customs only, and laws imposing duties of excise shall deal with duties of 
excise only. 

56. A yote, resolution, or proposed law for the appropriation of revenue or moneys 
shall not be passed unless the purpose of the appropriation has in the same session been 
recommended by message of the Governor-General to the House in which the proposal 
originated. 

57. If the House of Representatives passes any proposed law, and the Senate rejects 
or fails to pass it, or passes it with amendments to which the House of Representatives 
will not agree, and if after an interval of three months the House of Representatives, in 
the same or the next session, again passes the proposed law with or without any amend- 
ments which have been made, suggested, or agreed to by the Senate, and the Senate 
rejects or fails to pass it, or passes it with amendments to which the House of Repre- 
sentatives will not agree, the Governor-General may dissolve the Senate and the House 
of Representatives simultaneously. But such dissolution shall not take place within six 
months before the date of the expiry of the House of Representatives by effluxion of time. 

If after such dissolution the House of Representatives again passes the proposed 
law, with or without any amendments which have been made, suggested, or agreed to 
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by the Senate, and the Senate rejects or fails to pass it, or passes it with amendments to 
which the House of Representatives will not agree, the Governor-General may convene a 
joint sitting of the members of the Senate and of the House of Representatives. 

The members present at the joint sitting may deliberate and shall vote together 
upon the proposed law as last proposed by the House of Representatives, and upon amend- 
ments, if any, which have been made therein by one House and not agreed to by the 
other, and any such amendments which are affirmed by an absolute majority of the total 
number of the members of the Senate and House of Representatives shall be taken to 
have been carried, and if the proposed law, with the amendments, if any, so carried is 
affirmed by an absolute majority of the total number of members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, it shall be taken to have been duly passed by both Houses of the 
Parliament, and shall be presented to the Governor-General for the Queen’s assent. 

58. When a proposed law passed by both Houses of the Parliament is presented so 
the Governor-General for the Queen’s assent, he shall declare, according to his discretion, 
but subject to this Constitution, that he assents in the Queen’s name, or that he with- 
holds assent, or that he reserves the law for the Queen’s pleasure. 

The Governor-General may return to the House in which it originated any proposed 
law so presented to him, and may transmit therewith any amendments which he may 
recommend, and the Houses may deal with the recommendation. 

59. The Queen may disallow any law within one year from the Governor-General’s 
assent, and such disallowance on being made known by the Governor-General by speech 
or message to each of the Houses of the Parliament, or by Proclamation, shall annul 
the law from the day when the disallowance is so made known. 

60. A proposed law reserved for the Queen’s pleasure shall not have any force unless 
and until within two years from the day on which it was presented to the Governor- 
General for the Queen’s assent the Governor-General makes known, by speech or 
message to each of the Houses of Parliament, or by Proclamation, that it has received 
the Queen’s assent. 


CHAPTER II.—THE EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT. 


61. The executive power of the Commonwealth is vested in the Queen and is 
exercisable by the Governor-General as the Queen’s representative, and extends to the 
execution and maintenance of this Constitution, and of the laws of the Commonwealth. 

62. There shall be a Federal Hxecutive Council to advise the Governor-General in 
the government of the Commonwealth, and the members of the Council shall be chosen 
and summoned by the Governor-General and sworn as Executive Councillors, and shall 
hold office during his pleasure. 

63. The provisions of this Constitution referring to the Governor-General in Council 
shall be construed as referring to the Governor-General acting with the advice of the 
Federal Hxecutive Council. 

64. The Governor-General may appoint officers to administer such departments of 
State of the Commonwealth as the Governor-General in Council may establish. 

Such officers shall hold office during the pleasure of the Governor-General. They 
shall be members of the Federal Executive Council, and shall be the Queen’s Ministers 
of State for the Commonwealth. 

After the first general election no Minister of State shall hold office for a longer 
period than three months unless he is or becomes a senator or a member of the House 
of Representatives. 

65. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the Ministers of State shall not exceed 
seven in number, and shall hold such offices as the Parliament prescribes, or, in the 
absence of provision, as the Governor-General directs.» 

66. There shall be payable to the Queen, out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of 
the Commonwealth, for the salaries of the Ministers of State, an annual sum which, 
until the Parliament otherwise provides, shall not exceed twelve thousand pounds a 
year. 
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67. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the appointment and removal of all 
other officers of the Executive Government of the Commonwealth shall be vested in the 
Governor-General in Council, unless the appointment is delegated by the Governor- 
General in Council or by a law of the Commonwealth to some other authority. 

68. The command in chief of the naval and military forces of the Commonwealth is 
vested in the Governor-General as the Queen’s representative. 

69. On a date or dates to be proclaimed by the Governor-General after the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth the following departments of the public service in each 
State shall become transferred to the Commonwealth ;—1 

Posts, telegraphs, and telephones : Lighthouses, lightships, beacons, and buoys : 

Naval and Military defence : Quarantine. 

But the departments of Customs and of excise in each State shall become transferred 
to the Commonwealth on its establishment. 5 

70. In respect of matters which, under this Constitution, pass to the Executive 
Government of the Commonwealth, all powers and functions which at the establishment 
of the Commonwealth are vested in the Governor of a Colony, or in the Governor of a 
Colony with the advice of his Executive Council, or in any authority of a Colony, shall 
vest in the Governor-General, or in the Governor-General in Council, or in the authority 
exercising similar powers under the Commonwealth, as the case requires. 


CHAPTER III.—THE JUDICATURHE. 


71. The Judicial power of the Commonwealth shall be vested in a Federal Supreme 
Court, to be called the High Court of Australia, and in such other federal courts as the 
Parliament creates, and in such other courts as it invests with federal jurisdiction. The 
High Court shall consist of a Chief Justice, and so many other Justices, not less than 
two, as the Parliament prescribes. 

72. The Justices of the High Court and of the other courts created by the 
Parliament— f 

(i.) Shall be appointed by the Governor-General in Council : 

(ii.) Shall not be removed except by the Governor-General in Council, on an address 
from both Houses of the Parliament in the same session, praying for such 
remoyal on the ground of proyed misbehaviour or incapacity : 

(iii.) Shall receive such remuneration as the Parliament may fix; but the remunera- 

tion shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

73. The High Court shall have jurisdiction, with such exceptions and subject to such 
regulations as the Parliament prescribes, to hear and determine appeals from all judg- 
ments, decrees, orders, and sentences— 

(i.) Of any justice or justices exercising the original jurisdiction of the High Court; 

(ii.) Of any other federal court, or court exercising federal jurisdiction ; or of the 
Supreme Court of any State, or of any other court of any State from which 
at the establishment of the Commonwealth an appeal lies to the Queen in 
Council : 

(iii.) Of the Inter-State Commission, but as to questions of law only : 

and the judgment of the High Court in all such cases shall be final and conclusive. 

But no exception or regulation prescribed by the Parliament shall prevent the High 
Court from hearing and determining any appeal from the Supreme Court of a State in 
any matter in which at the establishment of the Commonwealth an appeal lies from 
such Supreme Court to the Queen in Council. 

Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the conditions of and restrictions on appeals 
to the Queen in Council from the Supreme Courts of the several States are applicable to 
appeals from them to the High Court. 


t 


1. As to departments and dates of transfer see Section XIX.—COMMONWEALTH FINANCE, §1, 
hereinafter. 
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74. No appeal shall be permitted to the Queen in Council from a decision of the 
High Court upon any question, howsoever arising, as to the limits inter se of the 
Constitutional powers of the Commonwealth and those of any State or States, or as to 
the limits imter se of the Constitutional powers of any two or more States, unless the 
High Court shall certify that the question is one which ought to be determined by Her 
Majesty in Council. 

The High Court may so certify if satisfied that for any special reason the certificate 
should be granted, and thereupon an appeal shall lie to Her Majesty in Council on the 
guestion without further leave. 

Except as provided in this section, this Constitution shall not impair any right 
which the Queen may be pleased to exercise by virtue of Her Royal prerogative to grant 
special leave of appeal from the High Court to Her Majesty in Council. The Parliament 
may make laws limiting the matters in which such leave may be asked, but proposed laws 
containing any such limitation shall be reserved by the Governor-General for Her Majesty’s 
pleasure. 

75. In all matters— 

(i.) Arising under any treaty : 
(ii.) Affecting consuls or other representatives of other countries : 
(iii.) In which the Commonwealth, or a person suing or being sued on behalf of the 
Commonwealth, is a party. 
(iv.) Between States, or between residents of different States, or between a State 
and a resident of another State : 
(v.) In which a writ of Mandamus or prohibition or an injunction is sought 
against an officer of the Commonwealth ; 
the High Court shall have original jurisdiction. 

76. The Parliament may make laws conferring original jurisdiction on the High 
Court in any matter— 

i.) Arising under this Constitution, or involving its interpretation ; 
(ii.) Arising under any laws made by the Parliament : 

(iii.) Of Admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; 

(iv.) Relating to the same subject-matter claimed under the laws of different 
States. 
77. With respect to any of the matters mentioned in the last two sections the 
Parliament may make laws— 
(i.) Defining the jurisdiction of any federal court other than the High Court : 
(ii.) Defining the extent to which the jurisdiction of any federal court shall be 
exclusive of that which belongs to or is invested in the courts of the 
States : fi 

(iii.) Investing any court of a State with federal jurisdiction. 

78. The Parliament may make laws conferring rights to proceed against the 
Commonwealth or a State in respect of matters within the limits of the judicial power. 

79. The federal jurisdiction of any court may be exercised by such number of judges 
as the Parliament prescribes. 

80. The trial on indictment of any offence against any law of the Commonwealth 
shall be by jury, and every such trial shall be held in the State where the offence was 
committed, and if the offence was not committed within any State the trial shall be held 
at such place or places as the Parliament prescribes. 


CHAPTER IV.—FINANCE AND TRADE. 


81. All revenues or moneys raised or received by the Executive Government of the 
Commonwealth shall form one Consolidated Revenue Fund, to be appropriated for the 
purposes of the Commonwealth in the manner and subject to the charges and liabilities 
imposed by this Constitution. 
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82. The costs, charges, and expenses incident to the collection, management, and 
receipt of the Consolidated Revenue Fund shall form the first charge thereon; and the 
revenue of the Commonwealth shall in the first instance be applied to the payment of the 
expenditure of the Commonwealth. 

83. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury of the Commonwealth except under 
appropriation made by law. 

But until the expiration of one month after the first meeting of the Parliament the 
Governor-General in Council may draw from the Treasury and expend such moneys as 
may be necessary for the maintenance of any department transferred to the Common- 
wealth and for the holding of the first elections for the Parliament. 

84. When any department of the public service of a State becomes transferred to the 
Commonwealth, all officers of the department shall become subject to the control of the 
Executive Government of the Commonwealth. 

Any such officer who is not retained in the service of the Commonwealth shall, unless 
he is appointed to some other office of equal emolument in the public service of the State, 
be entitled to receive from the State any pension, gratuity, or other compensation, pay- 
able under the law of the State on the abolition of his office. 

Any such officer who is retained in the service of the Commonwealth shall preserve 
all his existing and accruing rights, and shall be entitled to retire from office at the time, 
and on the pension or retiring allowance, which would be permitted by the law of the 
State if his service with the Commonwealth were a continuation of his service with the 
State. Such pension or retiring allowance shall be paid to him by the Commonwealth ; 
but the State shall pay to the Commonwealth a part thereof, to be calculated on the 
proportion which his term of service with the State bears to his whole term of service, and 
for the purpose of the calculation his salary shall be taken to be that paid to him by the 
State at the time of transfer. 

Any officer who is, at the establishment of the Commonwealth, in the public service | 
of a State, and who is, by consent of the Governor of the State with the advice of 
the Executive Council thereof, transferred to the public service of the Commonwealth, 
shall have the same rights as if he had been an officer of a department transferred to the 
Commonwealth and were retained in the service of the Commonwealth. 

85. When any department of the public service of a State is transferred to the 
Commonwealth— 


(i.) All property of the State of any kind, used exclusively in connexion with the 
department, shall become vested in the Commonwealth; but, in the case 
of the departments controlling customs and excise and bounties, for such 
time only as the Governor-General in Council may declare to be necessary: 

(ii.) The Commonwealth may acquire any property of the State, of any kind used, 
but not exclusively used in connexion with the department; the value 
thereof shall, if no agreement can be made, be ascertained in, as nearly as 
may be, the manner in which the value of land, or of an interest in land, 
taken by the State for public purposes is ascertained under the law of the 
State in force at the establishment of the Commonwealth : 

_ {iii.) The Commonwealth shall compensate the State for the value of any property 
passing to the Commonwealth under this section : if no agreement can be 
made as to the mode of compensation, it shall be determined under laws to 
be made by the Parliament : 

(iv.) The Commonwealth shall, at the date of the transfer, assume the current 
obligations of the State in respect of the department transferred. 

86. On the establishment of the Commonwealth, the collection and control of duties 
of customs and of excise, and the control of the payment of bounties, shall pass to the 
Executive Government of the Commonwealth. 

87. During a period of ten years after the establishment of the Commonwealth and 
thereafter until the Parliament otherwise provides, of the net revenue of the Common- 
wealth from duties of customs and of excise not more than one-fourth shall be applied 
annually by the Commonwealth towards its expenditure. 
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The balance shall, in accordance with this Constitution, be paid to the several States, 
or applied to the payment of interest on debts of the seyeral States taken over by the 
Commonwealth.* 


88. Uniform duties of customs shall be imposed within two years after the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth.? 


89. Until the imposition of uniform duties of customs— 


(i.) The Commonwealth shall credit to each State the revenues collected therein 
by the Commonwealth. 


(ii.) The Commonwealth shall debit to each State— 

(a) The expenditure therein of the Commonwealth incurred solely for the 
maintenance or continuance as at the time of transfer, of any depart- 
ment transferred from the State to the Commonwealth ; 

(b) The proportion of the State, according to the number of its people, in the 
other expenditure of the Commonwealth. 


(iii) The Commonwealth shall pay to each State month by month the balance (if 
any) in favour of the State. 


90. On the imposition of uniform duties of customs the power of the Parliament 
ito impose duties of customs and of excise, and to grant bounties on the production or 
export of goods, shall become exclusive. 

On the imposition of uniform duties of customs all laws of the several States impos- 
ing duties of customs or of excise, or offering bounties on the production or export of 
goods, shall cease to have effect, but any grant of or agreement for any such bounty law- 
fully made by or under the authority of the Government of any State shall be taken to 
be good if make before the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
eight, and not otherwise. 


91. Nothing in this Constitution prohibits a State from granting any aid to or 
bounty on mining for gold, silver, or other metals, nor from granting, with the consent 
of both Houses of the Parhament of the Commonwealth expressed by resolution, any aid 
to or bounty on the production or export of goods. 


92. On the imposition of uniform duties of customs, trade, commerce, and inter- 
course among the States, whether by means of internal carriage or ocean navigation, 
shall be absolutely free. 

But notwithstanding anything in this Constitution, goods imported before the 
imposition of uniform duties of customs into any State, or into any Colony which, whilst 
the goods remain therein, becomes a State, shall, on thence passing into another State, 
within two years after the imposition of such duties, be able to any duty chargeable on 
the importation of such goods into the OES is less any duty paid in respect of 
the goods on their importation. 


93. During the first five years after the imposition of uniform duties of customs 
and thereafter until the Parliament otherwise provides— 


(i.) The duties of customs chargeable on goods imported into a State and after- 
wards passing into another State for consumption, and the duties of excise 
paid on goods produced or manufactured in a State and afterwards passing 
into another State for consumption, shall be taken to have been collected 
not in the former but in the latter State : 


1. This has been known as the Braddon clause. The Surplus Revenue Act1910 provides for the 
termination of this clause as from the 31st December, 1910, and for the payment to the States of 
twenty-five shillings per head of population until the 30th June, 1920, or thereafter, until Parlia- 
ment otherwise provides, subject to certain adjustments for the year ended 30th June, 1911. For 
further information see Section XIX. hereinafter. 


2. Uniform customs duties were imposed by the Customs Tariff 1902, Section 5 of which, 
together with the schedule, and the whole of the Customs Tariff 1906 were repealed by the 
Customs Tariff 1908 (see Section XV., ComMERCE, § 2, hereinafter). 
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(ii.) Subject to the last sub-section, the Commonwealth shall credit revenue, debit 
expenditure, and pay balances to the several States as prescribed for the 
period preceding the imposition of uniform duties of customs.+ 

94. After five years from the imposition of uniform duties of customs, the Parlia- 
ment may provide, on such basis as it deems fair, for the monthly payment to the 
several States of all surplus revenue of the Commonwealth. 

95. Notwithstanding anything in this Constitution, the Parliament of the State of 
Western Australia, if that State be an original State, may, during the first five years 
after the imposition of uniform duties of customs, impose duties of customs on goods 
passing into that State and not originally imported from beyond the limits of the 
Commonwealth ; and such duties shall be collected by the Commonwealth. 

But any duty so imposed on any goods shall not exceed during the first of such 
years the duty chargeable on the goods under the law of Western Australia in force at 
the imposition of uniform duties, and shall not exceed during the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth of such years respectively, four-fifths, three-fifths, two-fifths, and one-fifth of 
such latter duty, and all duties imposed under this section shall cease at the expiration 
of the fifth year after the imposition of uniform duties. 

If at any time during the five years the duty on any goods under this section is 
higher than the duty imposed by the Commonwealth on the importation of the like 
goods, then such higher duty shall be collected on the goods when imported into Western 
Australia from beyond the limits of the Commonwealth. 

96. During a period of ten years after the establishment of the Commonwealth and 
thereafter until the Parliament otherwise provides, the Parliament may grant financial 
assistance to any State on such terms and conditions as the Parliament thinks fit. 

97. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the laws in force in any Colony which 
has become or becomes a State with respect to the receipt of revenue and the expenditure 
of money on account of the Gevernment of the Colony, and the review and audit of such 
receipt and expenditure, shall apply to the receipt of revenue and the expenditure of 
money on account of the Commonwealth in the State in the same manner as if the Com- 
monwealth, or the Government or an officer of the Commonwealth, were mentioned 
whenever the Colony, or the Government or an officer of the Colony, is mentioned. 

98. The power of the Parliament to make laws with respect to trade and commerce 
extends to navigation and shipping, and to railways the property of any State. 

99. The Commonwealth shall not, by any law or regulation of trade, commerce, or 
revenue, give preference to one State or any part thereof over another State or any part. 
thereof. ‘ 

100. The Commonwealth shall not, by any law 6r regulation of trade or commerce, 
abridge the right of a State or of the residents therein to the reasonable use of the waters 
of rivers for conservation or irrigation. 

101. There shall be an Inter-State Commission, with such powers of adjudication 
and administration as the Parliament deems necessary for the execution and mainten- 
ance, within the Commonwealth, of the provisions of this Constitution relating to trade 
and commerce, and of all laws made thereunder. 

102. The Parliament may by any law with respect to trade or commerce forbid, as 
to railways, any preference or discrimination by any State, or by any authority constituted 
under a State, if such preference or discrimination is undue and unreasonable, or unjust 
to any State; due regard being had to the financial responsibilities incurred by any 
State in connexion with the construction and maintenance of its railways. But no 
preference or discrimination shall, within the meaning of this section, be taken to be 
undue and unreasonable, or unjust to any State, unless so adjudged by the Inter-State 
Commission. 


1. The Surplus Revenue Act 1908, which was amended by the Surplus Revenue Act 1910, states 
that the provisions of Section 93 of the Constitution shall expire on the date of the commencement 
of the Surplus Revenue Act 1908, that is, on 13th June, 1908, and also makes provisions in lieu of 
the expired provisions. The Surplus Revenue Act 1910 repeals the greater part of the provisions of 
the Act of 1908. See footnote to Section 87 of this Act. 
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103. The members of the Inter-State Commission— 

(i.) Shall be appointed by the Governor-General in Council : 

(ii.) Shall hold office for seven years, but may be removed within that time by the 
Governor-General in Council, on an address from both Houses of Parlia- 
ment in the same session praying for such removal on the ground of proved 
misbehaviour or incapacity : 

(iii.) Shall receive such remuneration as the Parliament may fix; but such re- 
muneration shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

104. Nothing in this Constitution shall render unlawful any rate for carriage of 
goods upon a railway, the property of a State, if the rate is deemed by the Inter-State 
Commission to be necessary for the development of the territory of the State, and if the 
rate applies equally to goods within the State and to goods passing into the State from 
other States. 

105. The Parliament may take over from the States their public debts [as existing 
at the establishment of the Commonwealth], or a proportion thereof according to the 
respective numbers of their people as shewn by the latest statistics of the Common- 
wealth, and may convert, renew, or consolidate such debts, or any part thereof ; and the 
States shall indemnify the Commonwealth in respect of the debts taken over, and there- 
after the interest payable in respect of the debts shall be deducted and retained from the 
portions of the surplus revenue of the Commonwealth payable to the several States, or 
if such surplus is insufficient, or if there is no surplus, then the deficiency or the whole 
amount shall be paid by the several States. 


CHAPTER V.—THE STATES. 


106. The Constitution of each State of the Commonwealth shall, subject to this 
Oonstitution, continue as at the establishment of the Commonwealth, or as at the admis- 
sion or establishment of the State, as the case may be, until altered in accordance with 
the Constitution of the State. 

107. Every power of the Parliament of a Colony which has become or becomes a 
State, shall, unless it is by this Constitution exclusively vested in the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth or withdrawn from the Parliament of the State, continue as at the 
establishment of the Commonwealth, or as at the admission or establishment of the 
State, as the case may be. 

108. Hivery law in force in a Colony which has become or becomes a State, and 
relating to any matter within the powers of the Parliament of the Commonwealth, shall, 
subject to this Constitution, continue in force in the State ; and, until provision is made 
in that behalf by the Parliament of the Commonwealth, the Parliament of the State 
shall have such powers of alteration and of repeal in respect of any such law as the 
Parliament of the Colony had until the Colony became a State. 

109. When a law of a State is inconsistent with a law of the Commonwealth, the 
latter shall prevail, and the former shall, to the extent of the inconsistency, be 
invalid. 

110. The provisions of this Constitution relating to the Governor of a State extend 
and apply to the Governor for the time being of the State, or other chief executive officer 
or administrator of the government of the State. 

111. The Parliament of a State may surrender any part of the State to the Common- 
wealth; and upon such surrender, and the acceptance thereof by the Commonwealth, 
such part of the State shall become subject to the exclusive jurisdictian of the Common- 
wealth. 

112. After uniform duties of customs haye been imposed, a State may levy on 
imports or exports, or on goods passing into or out of the State, such charges as may be 
necessary for executing the inspection laws of the State; but the net produce of all 
charges so levied shall be for the use of the Commonwealth ; and any such inspection 
laws may be annulled by the Parliament of the Commonwealth. 


1. Under Section 2 of the Constitution Alteration (State Debts) 1909, the words in square . 
brackets are omitted. 
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113. All fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquids passing into any State or 
remaining therein for use, consumption, sale, or storage, shall be subject to the laws of 
the State as if such liquids had been produced in the State. 

114. A State shall not, without the consent of the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth, raise or maintain any naval or military force, or impose any tax on property of 
any kind belonging to the Commonwealth, nor shall the Commonwealth impose any tax 
on property of any kind belonging to a State. a 

115. A State shall not coin money, nor make anything bub gold and silver coin a 
legal tender in payment of debts. 

116. The Commonwealth shall not make any law for establishing any religion, or 
for imposing any religious observance, or for prohibiting the free exercise of any religion, 
and no religious test shall be required as a qualification for any office or publie trust 
under the Commonwealth. 

117. A subject of the Queen, resident in any State, shall not be subject in any other 
State to any disability Or discrimination which would not be equally applicable to him 
if he were a subject of the Queen resident in such other State. 

118. Full faith and credit shall be given, throughout the Commonwealth, to the 
laws, the public Acts and records, and the judicial proceedings of every State. 

119. The Commonwealth shall protect every State against invasion and, on the 
application of the Executive Government of the State, against domestic violence. 

120. Every State shall make provision for the detention in its prisons of persons 
accused or convicted of offences against the laws of the Commonwealth, and for the 
punishment of persons convicted of such offences, and the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth may make laws to give effect to this provision. 


CHAPTER VI.—NEW STATES. 


121. The Parliament may admit to the Commonwealth or establish new States, and 
may upon such admission or establishment make or impose such terms and conditions, 
including the extent of representation in either House of the Parliament, as it thinks fit. 

122. The Parliament may make laws for the government of any territory surrendered 
by any State to and accepted by the Commonweaith, or of any territory placed by the 
Queen under the authority of and accepted by the Commonwealth, or otherwise acquired 
by the Commonwealth, and may allow the representation of such territory in either 
House of the Parliament to the extent and on the terms which it thinks fit. : 

123. The Parliament of the Commonwealth may, with the consent of the Parlia- 
ment of a State, and the approval of the majority of the electors of the State voting 
upon the question, increase, diminish, ar otherwise alter the limits of the State, upon 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed on, and may, with the like consent, make 
provision respecting the effect and operation of any increase or diminution or alteration 
of territory in relation to any State affected. 

124. A new State may be formed by separation of territory from a State, but only 
with -consent of the Parliament thereof, and a new State may be formed by the union 
of two or more States or parts of States, but only with the consent of the Parliaments of 
the States affected. 


CHAPTER, VII.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


125. The seat of Government of the Commonwealth shall be determined by the 
Parliament, and shall be within territorv which shall have been granted to or acquired 
by the Commonwealth, and shall be vested in and belong to the Commonwealth, and 


shall be in the State of New South Wales, and be distant not less than one hundred ~ 


miles from Sydney. 
Such territory shall contain an area of not less than one hundred square miles, and 
such portion thereof as shall consist of Crown lands shall be granted to the Common- 
* wealth without any payment therefor. 
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PROGRESS OF AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATION. 
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The Parliament shall sit at Melbourne until it meet at the seat of Government. 

126. The Queen may authorise the Governor-General to appoint any person, or any 
persons jointly or severally, to be his deputy or deputies within any part of the Common- 
wealth, and in that capacity to exercise during the pleasure of the Governor-General 
such powers and functions of the Governor-General as he thinks fit to assign to such 
deputy or deputies, subject to any limitations expressed or directions given by the Queen ; 
but the appointment of such deputy or deputies shall not affect the exercise by the 
Governor-General himself of any power or function. 

127. In reckoning the numbers of the people of the Commonwealth, or of a State or 
other part of the Commonwealth, aboriginal natives shall not be counted. 


CHAPTER VIII.—ALTERATION OF THE CONSTITUTION.+ 


128. This Constitution shall not be altered except in the following manner :— 

The proposed law for the alteration thereof must be passed by an absolute majority 
of each House of the Parliament, and not less than two nor more than six months after 
its passage through both Houses the proposed law shall be submitted in each State to 
the electors qualified to vote for the election of members of the House of Representa- 
tives.” 

But if either House passes any such proposed law by an absolute majority, and the 
other House rejects or fails to pass it or passes it with any amendment to which the 
first-mentioned House will not agree, and if after an interval of three months the first- 
mentioned House in the same or the next session again passes the proposed law by an 
absolute majority with or without any amendment which has been made or agreed to by 
the other House, and such other House rejects or fails to pass it or passes it with any 
amendment to which the first-mentioned House will not agree, the Governor-General 
may submit the proposed law as last proposed by the first-mentioned House, and either 
with or without any amendments subsequently agreed to by both Houses, to the electors 
in each State qualified to vote for the election of the House of Representatives. 

When a proposed law is submitted to the electors the vote shall be taken in such 
manner as the Parliament prescribes. But until the qualification of electors of members 
of the House of Representatives becomes uniform throughout the Commonwealth, only 
one-half the electors voting for and against the proposed law shall be counted in any 
State in which adult suffrage prevails. 

And if in a majority of the States a majority of the electors voting approve the 
proposed law, and if a majority of all the electors voting also approve the proposed law 
it shall be presented to the Governor-General for the Queen’s assent. 

No alteration diminishing the proportionate representation of any State in either 
House of the Parliament, or the minimum number of representatives of a State in the 
House of Representatives, or increasing, diminishing, or otherwise altering the limits of 
the State, or in any manner affecting the provisions of the Constitution in relation 
thereto, shall become law unless the majority of the electors voting in that State 
approve the proposed law. 


SCHEDULE. 
OATH. 


I, A.B., do swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, Her heirs and successors according to law. SO HELP ME GOD! 


Bs The Constitution has been altered by the following Acts:—The Constitution Alteration 
ance Elections) 1906 (No. 1 of 1907); and the Constitution Alteration (State Debts) 1909 (No. 3 of 
1910). 


2. The Referendum (Constitution Alteration) Act, 1906-1910, provides the necessary machinery 
for the submission to the electors of any proposed law for the alteration of the Constitution. 


Cc 
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AFFIRMATION. 


I, A.B., do solemnly and sincerely affirm and declare that I will be faithful and 
bear true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen ‘Victoria, Her heirs and successors according 
to law. 


(NOTE.—The name of the King or Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland for the time being is to be substituted from time to time.) 


2. The Royal Proclamation.—The preceding Act received the Royal assent on the 9th 
July, 1900. This made it lawful (see Sec. 3) to declare that the people of Australia 
should be united in a Federal Commonwealth. This proclamation, made on the 17th 
September, 1900, constituted the Commonwealth as from the 1st January, 1901: it reads 
as follows :— 


BY THE QUEEN. 


A PROCLAMATION. 
(Signed) VICTORIA R. 


WHEREAS by an Act of Parliament passed in the Sixty-third and Sixty- 
fourth Years of Our Reign, intituled ‘An Act to constitute the Commonwealth of 
Australia,” it is enacted that it shall be lawful for the Queen, with the advice 
of the Privy- Council, to declare by Proclamation, that, on and after a day therein 
appointed, not being later than One Year after the passing of this Act, the people 
of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania, and, 
also, if Her Majesty is satisfied that the people of Western Australia have agreed 
thereto, of Western Australia, shall be united in a Federal Commonwealth under 
the name of the Commonwealth of Australia, 


And whereas We are satisfied that the people oe Western Australia have 
agreed thereto accordingly. 


We therefore, by and with the advice of Our Privy Council, have thought fit 
to issue this Our Royal Proclamation, and We do hereby declare that on and after 
the First day of Janwary One thousand nine hundred and one, the people of New, 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, Tasmania, and Western 
Australia shall be united in a Federal Commonwealth under the name of the 
Commonwealth df Australia. 


Given at Our Court at Balmoral this Seventeenth day of September, in the 
Year of Our Lord One thousand nine hundred, and in the Sixty-fourth Year eh 
Our Reign. 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 


§ 8. Commonwealth Legislation. 


1. The Commonwealth Parliaments.—The first Parliament of the Commonwealth 
was convened by proclamation dated 29th April, 1901, by His Excellency the late Marquis 
of Linlithgow, then Earl of Hopetoun, Governor-General.- It was opened on the 9th 
May by H.R.H. the Duke of Cornwall and. York, who had been sent to Australia for 
that purpose by His Majesty the King; the Rt. Hon. Sir Edmund Barton, P.C., 
G.0O.M.G., K.C., being Prime Minister. It was dissolved on the 23rd November, 1908. 
The second Parliament was conyened on the 2nd March, 1904, by His Excellency the 
Rt. Hon. Baron Northcote, P.C., G.C.M.G., G.C.I.H., C.B.; the Hon. Alfred Deakin being 
Prime Minister. The third session closed on the 12th October, 1906, and Parliament 
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was dissolved on the 8th November, 1906. The first session of the third Parliament 
commenced on the 20th February, 1907, and the fourth and last session on the 26th May, 
1909. This Parliament expired by effluxion of time on the 19th February, 1910. The 
first session of the fourth Parliament dated from the 1st July, 1910, and was on the 29th 
November following prorogued until the 7th February, 1911, the prorogation finally ex- 
tending to the 5th September, when the second session commenced. This session was 
prorogued on the 21st December, 1911, such prorogation extending to the 19th June, 1912, 
when the third and final session was entered upon. The Debates of these Parliaments 
will be found in Volumes I. to LXIX. of the Parliamentary Debates, as follows :— 


First Parliament, 1st Session Vols. I. to XII., pp. 1 to 16,744 
a fe Ind” 55 s DOE te VEEL 5, - 65440 
Second Parliament, Ist ,, “A PROVRTT yt MENON ien ye tus  OSOLS 
es i Qnd ivy Mi OG ee gauge Nai snp lee sel AOL 
‘ i ard! At, 3 EXO, HONE ss als. C4011 
Third Parliament, Ist ,, ay 2 ©:0.a'a8 ie es 141 
3 Qnd.—.,, 7 Ole eV, 1 4, £2,208 
4 3 Sra ys SE VLRO S MTV IET.,. 55° 1 45 37180 
” ” 4th _,, ow, SLIX.,,  LIV., ,, 1 ,, 7,296 
Fourth Parliament, 1st _,, * Da Vion 55 TEX 4, 1 55,2:85898 
7 Qnd +, ss DOS LXEL., gpadiay; 4,983 
oe : 3rd “3 a TUN ee ee e os 1:3. 72568 


2. The Several Administrations—The following tabular statements shew the 
names of the several Governors-General, and the constitution of the Ministries which 
have directed the administration of the affairs of the Commonwealth since its creation :— 


(a) GOVERNORS-GENERAL. 


Rt. Hon. EARL OF HOPETOUN (afterwards MARQUIS OF LINLITHGOW), P.C., 
K.T., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0O. Sworn 1st January, 1901; recalled 9th May, 1902, 
left Melbourne 2nd July, 1902. 

Rt. Hon. HALLAM BARON TENNYSON, G.C.M.G. (Act. Governor-General). 
Sworn 17th July, 1902. 

Rt. Hon. HALLAM BARON TENNYSON, G.C.M.G. (Governor-General). Sworn 
9th January, 1903; recalled 21st January, 1904. ; 

Rt. Hon. HENRY STAFFORD BARON NORTHCOTE, P.C., G.C.M.G., G.C.1.E., C.B. 
Sworn 21st January, 1904; recalled 8th September, 1908. 

Rt. Hon. WILLIAM HUMBLE HARL OF DUDLEY, P.C., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., etc. 
Sworn 9th September, 1908; recalled 31st July, 1911. ; 

Rt. Hon. THOMAS BARON DENMAN, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C.V.0.. Sworn 31st July, 
1911. i 


(b) BARTON ADMINISTRATION, 1st January, 1901, to 23rd September, 1903. 


DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 
External Affairs ... iA ... Rt. Hon. Sm EpMunD BARTON, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C. 
Attorney-General... we .. Hon. ALFRED DEAKIN. 
< ; Hon. Sir WitLiAM JoHNn LyNz, K.C.M.G. (to 7/8/'03). 
Home Affairs “7 + = 1 Rt. Hon, Sir JoHN Forrest, P.C., G.C.M.G. (from 7/8/08). 
Treasury... es ne .. Rt. Hon. Sir GrEorGE TURNER, P.C., K.C.M.G. 


__. Rt. Hon. CoaRiEs CAMERON Kinesron, P.C., K.C. (resigned 24/7/’03) 
' Hon. Sim Wiui1AM Joun Lyne, K.C.M.G. (from 7/8/’03). 
fr Hon. Sir JAMES RoBERT Dickson, K.C.M.G. (died 10/1/’01). 


Trade and Customs 


.1 Rt. Hon. Sir Jonn Forrest, P.C., G.C.M.G. (7/1/'01 to 7/8/'03). 

Hon. JAMES Grorcgr DRAKE (from 7/8/’03). 

Rt. Hon. Sm Jomn Forrest, P.C., G.C.M.G. (to 17/1/01). 
Postmaster-General ... ... 4 Hon. JawEs GrorGr DRAKE (5/2/01 to 7/8/’03). 

Hon. Sim Purr OaKuny Fysu, K.C.M.G. (from 7/8/’03). 

Vice-President ExecutiveC’ncil Hon. RicHARD EDWARD O’Connor, K.C. 

, ¥ Hon. N. E. Lewis (to 23/4/’01). 
Withous Portfolio “ae (won. Sim Pamip OaKuEY FysH, K.C.M.G. (26/4/’01 to 7/8/’03). 


C2 


Defence see 
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(c) DEAKIN ADMINISTRATION, 24th September, 1903, to 26th April, 1904. 


DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 
External Affairs” ... aa .. Hon. ALFRED DEAKIN. 
Trade and Customs 58 ... Hon. Sm WinniAM Joun Lyne, K C.M.G. 
Treasury... ay FP .. Rt. Hon. Sm Grorer TURNER, P.C.,K.C.M.G. a 
Home Affairs ws ae) we Rt. Hon. Sm JoHN Forrest, P.C., G.C.M.G. 
Attorney General... = «. Hon, JAMES GEORGE DRAKE 
Postmaster-General am .. Hon. Str Pom OAKLEY Fysu, K.C.M.G. 
Defence an Hon. AUSTIN CHAPMAN, 


Vice-President ExeoutiveC’ neil Hon. THOMAS PLAYFORD 


(d) WATSON ADMINISTRATION, 27th April to 17th August, 1904, 


DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 
Treasurer ... Fr +: .. Hon. JoHN CHRISTIAN WATSON 
External Affairs ... sa .. Hon, WruLIAM Morris HUGHES 
Attorney-General... Pe .. Hon, Henry Bournes Hiaeins, K.C. 
Home Affairs a fs .. Hon. EGERTON LEER BATCHELOR. 
Trade and Customs Ld .. Hon. ANDREW FISHER. 

Detence ra re .. Hon, ANDERSON DAWSON. 
Postmaster-General aby Hon. HueH Manon. 


Vice-President ExecutiveC’ neil Hon. GREGOR McGREGOR. 


(ec) REID-MCLEAN ADMINISTRATION, 18th August, 1904, to 4th July, 1905. 


DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 
External Affairs ... ae .. Rt. Hon. GkorGrE Hovustoun RED, P.C., K.C, 
Trade and Customs rob .. Hon, ALLAN McLEAN. 

Attorney-General... i .. Hon. Sir Jostan Henry Symon, K.C.M.G , K.C 
Treasury... AS wit .. Rt. Hon, Sm Goren TURNER, P.C., K.C.M G. 
Home Affairs Sa = .. Hon. DUGALD THOMSON. 

Defence = ste .. Hon. JAMES WHITESIDE McCay 
Postmaster-Goneral a Hon. SYDNEY SmirH 


Vice-President Executive C’ neil Hon. JAMES GEORGE DRAKE. 


(f) SECOND DEAKIN ADMINISTRATION, 5th July, 1905, to 12th November, 1908. 


DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 


External Affairs... i ..» Hon. ALFRED DEAKIN. 
) Hon. Isaac ALFRED Isaacs, K.C. (to 11/10/'06). 
os LitTLETON ERNEST GRoom (from 12/10/’06). 
. on. Sir Wiiu1aAM JoHuN Lynn, K.C.M.G. (to 29/7/'07). 
Trade and Customs “* (Hon. Austin CHAPMAN (from 30/7/07). 
Rt. Hon. Sir Joun Forrest, P.C., G.C.M.G. (to 29/7/'07) 
Hon. Sir Wimi1AM JoBnN Lyne (from 30/7/’07), 
Hon. AUSTIN CHAPMAN (to 29/7/’07). 
bb } Hon. SAMUEL MAUGER (from 30/7/’07). 
ras ie THOMAS PLAYFORD (to 23/1/'07), 
uae a at. -+ |Hon. THomas THOMSON Ewine (from 24/1/07). 
Hon. LirtLEton ERNEST GROOM (to 11/10/’06). 
.. | on: THOMAS THOMSON EwINe (from 12/10/’06 to 23/1/’07), 
Hon. JoHN Henry KEarine (from 24/1/'07). 
‘ Hon. THomas THOMSON EwrNne (to 11/10/’06). 


Attorney-General ... 


Treasurer 


Postmaster-General 


Home Affairs 


Vice-President Executive C'ncil } Hon. JooN HENRY KEATING (from 12/10/'06 to 19/2/’07). 

Hon. RoBERT WALLACE Bust (from 20/2/’07). 

Hon. J. H. Keatie (from 5/7/'05 to 11/10/'06) Z 
Hon. S. MauGeur (from 12/10/06 to 29/7/’07). 


Hon. J. Hume Coox (from 28/1/08). 


Honorary Minister... 
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(9) FISHER ADMINISTRATION, 13th November, 1908, to 2nd June, 1909. 


DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 
Treasurer a a aa .. Hon. ANDREW FISHER. 
Attorney-General ... is .. Hon. WinL1AM Morris HUGHES. 
External Affairs... lia .. Hon. EGERTON LEE BATCHELOR. 
Home Affairs... ae tit .. Hon. Huew Manon. 
Postmaster-General hy .. Hon. Jostan THOMAS, 

Defence 8 “o nae «. Hon. GEORGE FosTER PEARCE. 
Trade and Customs Hon. FRANK GWYNNE TUDOR. 
Vice-President Executive Cncil Hon. GREGOR McoGRIGOR. 
Honorary Minister ... Ae .. Hon. JAMES HUTCHINSON. 


(h) THIRD DEAKIN ADMINISTRATION, 2nd June, 1909, to 29th April, 1910. 


DEPARTMENTS, MINISTERS. 
Prime Minister (without P’tfolio) Hon. ALFRED DEAKIN. 
Defence... ss He ide «. Hon. JosEPH Cook. 
Treasurer eae ss ety .. Rt. Hon. Sim Joun Forrest, P.C., G.C.M.G. 
Trade and Customs eee «. Hon. Sm RoBERT WALLACE Best, K.C.M.G. 
External Affairs... 555 .. Hon. LirrLheton ERNEST GRoom. 
Attorney-General ... ne .. Hon. Parricok MCMAHON GLYNN. 
Postmaster-General a .. Hon. Sm JoHwn QUICK. 
Home Affairs .. aaa Hon. GEORGE WARBURTON FULLER. 
Vice-President Executive C’ neil Hon. EDwarD Davis MILLEN. 
Honorary Minister ... «. _ « Colonel The Hon. Justin Fox GREENLAW Foxton, C.M.G. 


(i) SECOND FISHER ADMINISTRATION, 29th April, 1910. 


DEPARTMENTS. MINISTERS. 


Prime Minister and Treasurer... Rt. Hon. ANDREW FIsHER, P.O. 


Attorney-General ... eK «. Hon. WILLIAM Morris HUGHES. 

External’ Atrairs ‘eA ud gator EGEerton Lee BATCHELOR (died Oct., 1911). 
Hon, Jostam THomas (from 14/10/’11). 
Hon. Jostamw THomas (to 13/10/11). 

r- 1 eae a 

Pontes er soners, { Hon. CHARLES EDWARD FRAZER (from 14/10/’11). 

Defence * o .. Hon, GrorGE FostER PEARCE. 

Trade and Customs - SS .. Hon. FRANK GWYNNE TUDOR. 

Home Affairs & Hon. Kine O’MALLEY. 


Vice-President Executive. incil Hon. GREGOR MoGREGOR. 
{on EDWARD FINDLEY. 


Honorary Ministers Hon. CHARLES EDWARD FRAZER (to 13/10/11). 


Hon. ERNEST ALFRED ROBERTS (from 23/10/11). 


A further list of the Ministers of State for the Commonwealth, arranged according 
to the respective offices occupied, is given in the section of this book dealing with the sub- 
ject of General Government (see Section XXY.). 


3. The Course of Legislation.—The actual legislation by the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment up to the end of the 1911 session is indicated in alphabetical order in “Vol. 10 of 
the Acts of the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia, passed in the session of 
1911, with Tables, Appendices and Indexes.” A ‘‘Chronological Table of Acts passed 
from 1901 to 1911, shewing how they are affected by subsequent legislation or lapse of 
time” is also given, and further “A Table of Commonwealth Legislation,” for the same 
period, “‘in relation to the several provisions of the Constitution,” is furnished. Refer- 
ence may be made to these for complete information. The nature of Commonwealth 
legislation, up to October, 1912, and its relation to the several provisions of the 
Constitution, are set forth in the following tabular statement :— 
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ANALYTIC TABLE OF COMMONWEALTH LEGISLATION, 


FROM 1901 TO OCTOBER, 1912, IN RELATION TO THE SEVERAL POVISIONS OF 
THE CONSTITUTION. 


Pease Short Title of Commonwealth Act.* 


AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Constitution Alteration (Senate Elections) 1906. 
Constitution Alteration (State Debts) 1909. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND ELECTORAL LAW. 


8—30 PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE— 

Commonwealth Franchise Act 1902. 

9—34 ELECTIONS— 

Commonwealth Electoral Act 1902-1911. 

Senate Elections Act 1903. 

24 DETERMINATION OF NUMBER OF MEMBERS OF HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES— 

Representation Act 1905. 

47 DISPUTED ELECTIONS AND QUALIFICATIONS— : 

Commonwealth Electoral Act 1902-1911, Part XVI. 

Disputed Elections and Qualifications Act 1907. 

48 ALLOWANCES TO MEMBERS— 

Parliamentary Allowances Act 1902.* 

Parliamentary Allowances Act 1907, 

49 PRIVILEGES OF PARLIAMENT— 

Parliamentary Papers Act 1908. 


GENERAL LEGISLATION. 


51—(i.) TRADE AND COMMERCE—EXXTERNAL AND INTERSTATE— 

Sea Carriage of Goods Act 1904 [Bills of Lading]. 

Secret Commissions Act 1905. 

Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act 1905 [Merchandise Marks]. 

Australian Industries Preservation Act 1906-1910 [Trusts and 
Dumping) . 

Spirits Act 1906. 

Seamen’s Compensation Act 1909. 

Customs (Inter State Accounts) Act 1910. 

Northern Territory Acceptance Act 1910 (s. 13), 

Seamen’s Compensation Act 1911. 


(ii.) TAXATION— 
Machinery Acts— 
Customs Act 1901-1910, 
Beer Excise Act 1901. 
Distillation Act 1901. 
Excise Act 1901. 
Spirits Act 1906. 
Excise Procedure Act 1907. 
Australian Notes Act 1910 (s. 12). 
Land Tax Assessment 88 1910-1911, 
Taxing Acts— 
Customs Tariff 1902.* 
Customs Tariff 1906 [Agricultural Machinery] .* 
Customs Tariff (South African Preference) 1906; amended by Cus. 
toms Tariff 1908 (s. 9). 
Customs Tariff 1908; amended by Customs Tariff Amendment 1908, 
and Customs Tariff 1910, and Customs Tariff 1911. 


ss 


1. This Table has been prepared ae dhe Secretary. of. the Attorney-General’s Department 
Robert Randolph Garran, Esquire, M.A., C.M.G., Barrister-at-Law, etc. 


* Acts whose short titles are printed in sale with a * have been repealed or have expired. 
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Pe Short Title of Commonwealth Act.* 


TAXATION—Continued. 
Excise Tariff 1902; amended by Sugar Rebate Abolition Act 1903, 
Excise Tariff 1905, Excise Tariff (Amendment) 1906, Excise 
Tariff 1908 ; and Excise (Sugar) Act 1910. 
Excise Tariff 1906 [Agricultwral Machinery]. 
Excise Tariff 1906 [Spirits] . 
Excise Tariff 1908; amended by Excise Tariff (Starch) 1908, 
Bank Notes Tax Act 1910. 
| Land Tax Act 1910. 
51—(iii.) BOUNTIES ON PRODUCTION OR EXPORT— 
Sugar Bounty Act 1903. 
Sugar Bounty Act 1905. 
Sugar Bounty Act 1910. 
Sugar Bounty Act 1912. 
Bounties Act 1907. 
Manufactures Encouragement Act 1908. 
Shale Oils Bounties Act 1910. 
(iv.) BORROWING MONEY ON THE PUBLIC CREDIT OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH— 
Commonwealth Inscribed Stock Act 1911. 
Loan Act 1911. 
(v.) POSTAL, TELEGRAPHIC, AND TELEPHONIC SERVICES— 
Post and Telegraph Act 1901-1910. 
Post and Telegraph Rates Act 1902-1911. 
Wireless Telegraphy Act 1905. 
Tasmanian Cable Rates Act 1906. 
Telegraph Act 1909. 
Postal Rates Act 1910. 
Purchase Telephone Lines Acquisition Act 1911. 
Pacific Cable Act 1911. 
{vi.) NAVAL AND MILITARY DEFENCE— 
Naval Agreement Act 1903-1912. 
Defence Act 1903-1912. 
Telegraph Act 1909. 
Naval Defence Act 1910-1911. 
(vii.) LIGHTHOUSES, LIGHTSHIPS, BEACONS AND BuOYs— 
Lighthouses Act 1911. 
(viii.) ASTRONOMICAL AND METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS— 
Meteorology Act 1906. 
(ix.) QUARANTINE— .- 
Quarantine Act 1908. 
yp: Quarantine Act 1912. ’ 
(xi.) CENSUS AND STATISTICS— .. 
Census and Statistics Act 1905. 
(xii.) CURRENCY, COINAGE, AND LEGAL TENDER— 
_ Coinage Act 1909. 
Australian Notes Act 1910-1911, 
{xiii.) BANKING, OTHER THAN STATE BANKING, ETC.— 
Commonwealth Bank Act 1911. 
(xiv.) INSURANCE— 
Life Assurance Companies Act 1905, 
Marine Insurance Act 1909. 
(xvi.) BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND PROMISSORY NOTES— 
Bills of Exchange Act 1909. 
(xviii.) COPYRIGHT, PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADE MARKS— 
Customs Act 1901-1910 (s. 52 (a), 57). 
Patents Act 1903-1909, 
Trade Marks Act 1905. 
Trade Marks Act 1912. 
Copyright Act 1905. 
Designs Act 1906. 
Designs Act 1912. 
Patents, Trade Marks and Designs Act 1910. 


* Acts whose short titles are printed in italics with a * have been repealed or have expired 
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Section of 
Constitution. 


Short Title of Commonwealth Act.* 


(xix.) 
(xxiii.) 


(xxiv.) 


(xxxii.) 


(xxxiv.) 


(xxxv.) 


(xxxix.) 


NATURALIZATION AND ALIENS— 
Naturalization Act 1903. 


INVALID AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS— --— 
Invalid and Old-age Pensions Act 1908-1909. 


SERVICE AND EXECUTION THROUGHOUT COMMONWEALTH OF PRO- 
CESS AND JUDGMENTS OF STATE COURTS— 
Service and Execution of Process Acts 1901-1905. 
Service and Eixecution of Process Act 1912. 


RECOGNITION OF STATE LAWS, RECORDS, ETC.— 
State Laws and Records Recognition Act 1901. 


PEOPLE OF ANY RACE, OTHER THAN ABORIGINAL—SPECIAL LAws— 
Pacific Island Labourers Act 1901-1906. 
Commonwealth Franchise Act 1902 (s. 4). 
Naturalization Act 1903 (s. 5). 


IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION— 
Immigration Restriction Act 1901-1910. 
Pacific Island Labourers Act 1901-1906, 
Contract Immigrants Act 1905. 
Emigration Act 1910. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS— 
Extradition Act 1903. 
High Commissioner Act 1909. 


RELATIONS WITH PACIFIC ISLANDS— 
Pacific Island Labourers Act 1901-1906. 


ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY FOR PUBLIC PURPOSES— 
Property for Public Purposes Acquisition Act 1901.* 
Seat of Government Act 1904.* 
Lands Acquisition Act 1906. 
Seat of Government Act 1908. 
Seat of Government Acceptance Act 1909. 
Seat of Government (Administration) Act 1910 (s. 10). 
Northern Territory (Administration) Act 1910. 
CONTROL OF RAILWAYS FOR DEFENCE PURPOSES— 
Defence Act 1903-1912 (ss. 64-66, 80, 124). 
RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION AND EXTENSION IN ANY STATE WITH 
THE CONSENT OF THAT STATE— 
Kalgoorlie to Port Augusta Railway Act 1911-1912. 
CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION FOR THE PREVENTION AND 
SETTLEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES EXTENDING BEYOND 
THE LIMITS OF ANY ONE STATE— 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1911. 
MATTERS INCIDENTAL TO THE EXECUTION OF POWERS— 
Acts Interpretation Act 1901. 
Punishment of Offences Act 1901.* 
Acts Interpretation Act 1904. 
Amendments Incorporation Act 1905. 
Rules Publication Act 1903. 
Commonwealth Public Service Act 1902-1911. 
Jury Exemption Act 1905. 
Royal Commissions Act 1902-1912. 
Evidence Act 1905. 
Commonwealth Salaries Act 1907. 
Excise Procedure Act 1907. 
Statutory Declarations Act 1911. 
Arbitration (Public Service) Act 1911 
Commonwealth Inscribed Stock Act 1911. 
Maternity Allowance Act 1912. 


* Acts whose short titles are printed in italics with a * have been repealed or have expired. 
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Section of 
Constitution. 


Short Title of Commonwealth Act.* 


67 


71i—80 


73 
76 
(i.) 


(ii.) 


™7—(ii.) 
(iii.) 


78 


81 


EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT. 


APPOINTMENT AND REMOVAL OF OFFICERS— 
Commonwealth Public Service Act 1902-1911, 
Papua Act 1905 (s. 19). 

Defence Act 1909 (s. 13). 
High Commissioner Act 1909 (ss. 8, 9). 
Northern Territory Acceptance Act 1910 (ss. 11, 12). 


THE JUDICATURE. 


CONSTITUTION AND PROCEDURE OF THE HIGH COURT— 
Judiciary Act 1903-1910. 
High Court Procedure Act 1903, amended by High Court Procedure 
Amendment Act 1903. 
APPELLATE JURISDICTION OF THE HIGH COURT— 
Judiciary Act 1903-1910. 
Papua Act 1905 (s. 48). 
ORIGINAL JURISDICTION OF HIGH COoURT— 
(1) Inmatters arising under the Constitution or involving its interpretation 
Judiciary Act 1903-1910 (s. 30). 
(2) In matters arising under Laws made by the Parliament— 
Customs Act 1901-1910 (ss. 221, 227, 245). 
Excise Act 1901 (ss. 109, 115, 134). 
Post and Telegraph Act 1901-1910 (ss. 29, 48). 
Property for Public Purposes Acquisition Act 1901* (ss. 12-17, 25, 
52, 55b, 58). 
Commonwealth Electoral Act 1902-1911 (ss. 198, 206aa). 
Defence Act 1903-1912 (s. 91). 
Patents Act 1903-1909 (ss. 47, 58, 67, 75-77, 84-87a, 111). 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1911 (s. 31). 
Trade Marks Act 1905 (ss. 34, 35, 44, 45, 70-72, 95). 
pene ea meiie Preservation Act 1906-1910 (ss. 10, 11, 13, 21, 
22, 26). 
Original Jurisdiction of High Court (continued)— 
Referendum (Constitution Alteration) Act 1906 (ss. 27, 31). 
Lands Acquisition Act 1906 (ss. 10, 11, 24, 36-39, 45, 46, 50, 54, 56,59). 
Disputed Elections and Qualifications Act 1907 (ss. 2, 6). 
EXCLUDING JURISDICTION OF STATE COURTS— 
Judiciary Act 1903-1910 (ss. 38, 38A, 39, 57, 59). 
._ INVESTING STATE COURTS WITH FEDERAL JURISDICTION— 
Customs Act 1901-1910 (ss. 221, 227, 245). 
Excise Act 1901 (ss. 109, 115, 134). 
Post and Telegraph Act 1901-1910 (ss. 29, 43). 
Punishment of Offences Act 1901.* 
Commonwealth Electoral Act 1902-1191 (s. 193). 
Claims against the Commonwealth Act 1902.* 
Defence Act 1903-1912 (s. 91). 
Judiciary Act 1903-1910 (ss. 17, 39, 68). 
Patents Act 1903-1909 (ss. 30, 47, 58, 67, 75-77, 84-87a, 111). 
Trade Marks Act 1905 (ss. 34, 35, 44, 45). 
Copyright Act 1905 (s. 60, 73). 
Designs Act 1906 (s. 25, 39). « 
RIGHT TO PROCEED AGAINST COMMONWEALTH OR STATE— 
Judiciary Act 19038-1910 (ss. 56-67). 


FINANCE. 


APPROPRIATION OF MONEYS— 
Appropriation and Supply Acts 1901-1912. 
Audit Act 1901-1912 (ss. 36-37, 62a). 


* Acts whose short titles are printed in italics with a * have been repealed or have expired. 
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Section of 


Mansion. Short Title of Commonwealth Act.* 


83 PAYMENT OF MONEYS— 

Audit Act 1901-1912 (ss. 31-37, 62a). 

93 CREDITING OF REVENUE AND DEBITING OF f EXPENDITURE— 
Surplus Revenue Act 1908. 

Surplus Revenue Act 1909. 

94 DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS REVENUE— 
Surplus Revenue Act 1908. 

Surplus Revenue Act 1909. 

Surplus Revenue Act 1910. 

96 ASSISTANCE TO STATPES— 

Tasmania Grant Act 1912. 

97 AUDIT OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS— 

Audit Act 1901-1912. 


THE STATES. 


118 RECOGNITION OF STATE LAWS, RECORDS, ETC.— 

State Laws and Records Recognition Act 1901. 

119 PROTECTION OF STATES FROM INVASION AND VIOLENCE— 
Defence Act 1908-1912 (s. 51). 


TERRITORIES, 


122 GOVERNMENT OF TERRITORIES— 

Papua Act 1905. 

Wireless Telegraphy Act 1905. 

Seat of Government Acceptance Act 1909. 

Patents Act 1903-1909 (s. 4a). 

Northern Territory Acceptance Act 1910. 

Seat of Government (Administration) Act 1910. 
Northern Territory (Administration) Act 1910. 

Pine Creek to Katherine River Railway Survey Act 191- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


125 SEAT OF GOVERNMENT— 

Seat of Government Act 1904.* 

Seat of Government Act 1908. 

Seat of Government Acceptance Act 1909. 

Seat of Government (Administration) Act 1910. 

128 ALTERATION OF CONSTITUTION— 

Referendum (Constitution Alteration) Act 1906-1910. 
Referendum (Constitution Alteration) Act 1912. 
Constitution Alteration (Senate Elections) Act 1906. 
Constitution Alteration (State Debts) Act 1909. 


Acts whose short titles are printed in italics with a* have been repealed or have expired. ; 
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SECTION III. 
| PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
: §$ 1. General Description of Australia. 


1. Geographical Position.—The Australian Commonwealth, which includes the 
island continent of Australia proper and the island of Tasmania, is situated in the 
\ Southern Hemisphere, and comprises in all an area of about 2,974,581 square miles, 
i the mainland alone containing about 2,948,366 square miles. Bounded on the west 
} and east by the Indian and Pacific Oceans respectively, it lies between longitudes 113° 

9’ EH. and 153° 39’ E., while its northern and southern limits are the parallels of latitude 
{ 10° 41’ S. and 39° 8’ §., or including Tasmania, 48° 39’ §. On its north are the 
i Timor and Arafura Seas and Torres Strait, on its south the Southern Ocean and Bass 
i Strait.2 


(i.) Tropical and Temperate Regions. Of the total area of Australia the lesser 
portion lies within the tropics. Assuming, as is usual, that the latitude of the Tropic of 
Capricorn is 23° 30’ S.?, the areas within the tropical anid temperate zones are approxi- 
mately as follows :— 


AREAS OF TROPICAL AND TEMPERATE REGIONS 
OF STATES WITHIN TROPICS. 


Western Northern Total. 


Areas. Queensland. Australia. | Territory. 


Sq. miles. | Sq. miles. | Sq. miles. | Sa. miles. 


Within Tropical Zone is ...| 359,000 364,000 426,320 | 1,149,320 

Within Temperate Zone .-.| 311,500 611,920 97,300 | 1,020,720 

} Ratio of Tropical part to whole ‘State boo 0.535 0.373 0.814 0.530 

| Ratio of Temperate part to whole State ... 0.465 0.627 0.186 0.470 ° 

: 

Thus the tropical part is roughly about one-half (0.530) of the three territories mentioned 
above, or about five-thirteenths of the whole Commonwealth (0.386). See hereafter 


Meteorology 3. 


2. Area of Australia compared with that of other Countries.—That the area of 
Australia is greater than that of the United States of America, that it is four-fifths of 
that of Canada, that it is more than one-fourth of the area of the whole of the British 
Empire, that it is nearly three-fourths of the whole area of Hurope, that it is more than 
25 times as large as any one of the following, viz., the United Kingdom, Hungary, 
Italy, the Transvaal, and Ecuador, are facts which are not always adequately realised. 
It is this great size, taken together with the fact of the limited population, that gives to 
the problems of Australian development their unique character, and its clear compre- 
hension is essential in any attempt to understand those problems. 


1, The extreme points are “Steep Point” on the west, “Cape Byron” on the east, ‘ “Cape York” 
on the north, “ Wilson’s Promontory” on the south, Or, ‘if Tasmania be included, “South East 
Cape.” The limits, according to the 1903-4 edition of ° ‘A Statistical Account of Australia and New 
Zealand,” p. 2, and, according to Volume XXV. of the * ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” tenth edition, 
p. 787, are respectively 113° 5’ B., 153° 16’ E.,10° 39’ S., and 39° 114’ S., but these figures are obviously 
defective. A similar i inaccuracy appears in the XI. ‘edition of the Encyclopedia. 


2. Tts correct value for 1912, 0 is 23° 27’ 2", 64, and it decreases about 0.47 per annum. 
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The relative magnitudes may be appreciated by a reference to the following table, 
which shews how large Australia is compared with the countries referred to, or vice versa. 
Thus, to take line 1, we see that Europe is about 1,3, times (1.29778) as large as Aus- 
tralia, or that Australia is about three-quarters (more accurately 0.77) of the area of 


Europe. 


SIZE OF AUSTRALIA IN COMPARISON WITH THAT OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Commonwealth of Australia 


2,974,581 square miles. 


Australian In com- 
Commonw'lth | P&tson 
Country. Area. in comparison ye) Piee 
C’ wealth. 
Continents— | Sa. miles. 
Europe ...| 3,860,368 0.77} 1.29778 
Asia ...{ 16,978,885 0.17 | 5.70799 
Africa oa Me Rn .| 11,201,439 0.25 | 3.76571 
North and Central America and West Indies 8,543,253 0.34 | 2.87208 
South America fon 7,423,882 0.40 | 2.49577 
Australasia and Polynesia 3,462,418 0.85 1.16400 
Total, exclusive of Arctic and Antarctic Conts.|/51,470,245 0.05 | 17.30385 
Europe— 
Russia (inclusive of Poland, Ciscaucasia & Finland)| 2,122,557 1.40 | 0.71356 
Austria-Hungary (incl. of Bosnia & Herzegovina); 261,101 11.39 | 0.08777 
Germany Se el wae eus{' > 208,780 14.25 | 0.07011 
France 207 ,054 14.37 | 0.06969 
Spain 194,783 15.27 | 0.06548 
Sweden 172,876 17.21 0.05812 
Norway Ane 124,130 23.96 | 0.04178, 
United Kingdom 121,391 24.50 | 0.04081 
Italy $23 110,659 26.88 | 0.03720 
Turkey (inclusive of Crete) 68,715 43.29 | 0.02310 
Denmark (inclusive of Iceland) 55,338 53.73 | 0.01861 
Rumania 50,720 58.65 | 0.01705 
Bulgaria 38,080 78.11 | 0.01280 
Portugal 35,490 83.82 | 0.01193 
Greece oe 25,014 118.91 | 0.00841 
Servia 18,650 159.49 | 0.00627 
Switzerland ... 15,976 186.22 | 0.00537 
Netherlands ... 12,648 235.29 | 0.00425 
Belgium as < 11,373 261.78 | 0.00382 
Montenegro. ... 3,630 819.67 | 0.00122 
Luxemburg ... 998 2941.18 | 0.00034 
Andorra 175 16997.61 | 0.00006 
Malta 117 25423.76 | 0.00004 
Liechtenstein 65 45793.55 | 0.00002 
San Marino 38 78278.45 | 0.00001 
Monaco 8 371822.63 a 
Gibraltar 2 1487290.50 
Total, Hurope 3,860,368 0.77 | 1.29778 
Asia— 
Russia (inclus. of Transcaucasia, Siberia, Steppes, 

Transcaspia, Turkestan and inland waters) ...| 6,525,180 0.45 | 2.19364 
China and Dependencies... 4,277,170 0.70 | 1.43791 
British India... 1,097,901 2.70 | 0.386912 
Independent Arabia nae * 966,700 3.08 | 0.32499 
Turkey (including Samos) wer -..| 693,790 4.29 | 0.23324 
Fendatory Indian States... coc ---| 691,253 4.30 | 0.23238 
Persia ae bie aaa 2 628,000 4.74 | 0.21112 
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Australian In com- 
Commonwe'lth} Parison 
Country. Area. a comparison Mi es 
, C’ wealth. 
ASIA (continued)— * Sa. Miles. 
Dutch East Indies a Bei oe 584,611 5.09 | 0.19654 
Japan (and Dependencies) ie ...| 260,919 11.04 | 0.08771 
Afghanistan ... ace ape -»-| 250,000 11.90 | 0.08405 
Siam . 195,000 15.25 0.06555 
Philippine Islands (inclusive of Sulu Archipelago) 127,853 23.27 | 0.04298 
Laos 98,000 80.35 | 0.038295 
Bokhara wee oe are oe 83,000 * 35.83 | 0.02790 
Oman abs ae: 82,000 36.27 | 0.02757 
British Bowdeo aod Softy a ae 73,106 40.68 0.02457 
Nepal = mee ais she 54,000 55.10 | 0.01815 
Annam ppt “He den oa 52,100 57.08 | 0.01752 
Tonking Sa =e ce wale 46,400 64.10 | 0.01560 
Cambodia a ae oe &: 45,000 66.10 | 0.01513 
Federated Malay States ... Sus 3¥ 27,700 107.38 | 0.00931 
Ceylon < ete 8 es 25,332 117.37 | 0.00852 
Khiva ma =e ee 24,000 ~ 123.94 | 0.00807 
Cochin China... ih oe ah. 20,000 148.73 | 0.00672 
Bhutan aoe oe so aa 20,000 148.73 0.00672 
Aden and Dependencies ... ape 9,005 330.32 | 0.00303 
Timor, etc. Saihaa ee CO) Indian Archipelago) or 7,330 406.50 | 0.00246 
Brunei oS tes 4,000 743.64 | 0.00134 
Cyprus ro ae oo ois 3,584 833.33 | 0.00120 
Goa, Dama6, and Digs: aes a 1,638 1818.18 | 0.00055 
Straits Settlements bas PEP 1,600 1851.85 | 0.00054 
Sokotra and Kuria Muria Islands mad a 1,382 2152.22 | 0.00046 
Hong Kong and Bevpguepoies Poa aa 405 7344.64 | 0.00013 
Wei-hai-wei ... ae a5 285 10623.50 | 0.00009 
Bahrein Islands oS a 250 11898.32 | 0.00008 
French India (Pondicherry, ates) Ses 7 196 15176.43 | 0.00007 
Kiauchau* |... ee shi 193 15412.33 | 0.00006 
Labuan amy sie Sie 30 99152.70 | 0.00001 
Italian Concession, Tientsin was AA 18 165254.50 | 0.00001 
Macao, ete. ... sv Siok a 4 743643.25 aa 
Total, Asia aA sap ...| 16,978,885 0.17 | 5.70799 
Africa— 
French Sahara ...| 1,544,000 1:93 0.51907 
Turkey (inclusive of Egypt and Soudan) ...| 1,884,520 2.14 | 0.46545 
‘Belgian Congo et 909,654 3.27 | 0.80582 
French Congo Asc ne .-.| 669,000 4.46 | 0.22491 
Angola are wee ...| 484,800 6.14 | 0.16298 
Union of South NENG A, cs So ee fe 473,184 6.28 | 0.15907 
Rhodesia ans “i ae ees| 4895575 6.77 | 0.14778 
Abyssinia sia cM a «| 4325432 6.88 | 0.14538 
Tripoli and Benghezi_ ... tos ges o90s 000 7.45 | 0.13410 
German East Africa ee wee oe 384,000 7.74 | 0.12909 
Mauretania ... Ses 344,967 8.62 | 0.11597 
_ Algeria (including Algerian Sahara)... ...| 348,500 8.66 | 0.11548 
German South-west Africa see He 322,450 9.23 | 0.10840 
Portuguese Hast Africa ... bra 3,6)  298:400 10.14 | 0.09864 
Bechuanaland Protectorate ae Has 275,000 10.82 0.09245 
Northern Nigeria Protectorate aS .--| 256,400 11.60'| 0.08620 
Madagascar ... a Sel wt Bex 228,000 13.05 0.07665 
Uganda Protectorate... oa .-.| 223,500 13.31 | 0.07514 
Morocco Sa ie 219,000 13.58 | 0.07362 
British Hast ivice Petechorate Be oe 202,000 14.72 0.06790 
Kamerun AH sete ie 191,180 15.56 | 0.06425 
Italian Somaliland | fon sees ive 139,430°}' 21.34 0.04687 
Tvory Coast ... one ae -.-| 130,000 22.87 | 0.04370 
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Australian | 19 ¢om- 
with | Pale 
Country. Area, fy eomenton ae Bob 
with— _| Cwealth. 
Py 
AFRICA (continued)— Sq. miles 
French Guinea 95,000 31.31 | 0,03194 
Gold Coast Protectorate (with North. Territories) 80,000 37.18 | 0.02689 
Southern Nigeria and Protectorate ... é 79,880 | 37.23 | 0.02685 
Senegal ey ee oe 74,000 40.20 | 0.02488 
Rio de Oro, ete. i 73,000 40.75 | 0.02454 
Senegambia and Niger 72,000 41.31 | 0.02420 
British Somaliland 68,000 43.74 | 0.02286 
Dahomey 65,000 45.77 | 0.02185 
Tunis 50,000 59.49 | 0.01681 
Eritrea é 45,800 64.95 | 0.01540 
Nyasaland Protectorate . 43,608 | 68.21 | 0.01466 
Liberia 40,000 74.36 | 0.01845 
Togoland 33,700 88.26 | 0.01133 
Sierra Leone and Protectorate 31,624 94.06 | 0.01063 
Portuguese Guinea 13,940 213.22 | 0.00469 
Spanish Guinea (Rio Muni, etc.) 12/000 247.88 | 0.00403 
Basutoland oe 11,716 253.89 | 0,00393 
Swaziland 6,536 455.10 | 0.00219 
French Somali Coast 5,790 513.74 | 0.00194 
Gambia and Protectorate 4,500 661.02 | 0.00151 
Cape Verde Islands : 1,480 2000.00 | 0.00050 
Zanzibar 1,020 2941.18 | 0.00034 
Réunion 965 3082.46 | 0.00032 
Mauritius and Dependencies 850 3499.50 | 0.00028 
Fernando Po, etc. 814 3654.28 | 0.00027 
Comoro Islands 620 4761.91 | 0.00021 
St. Thomas and Prince Islands 360 8262.73 | 0.00012 
Seychelles... 160 19830.54 | 0.00005 
Mayotte, ete... 140 21247.01 | 0.00005 
St. Helena 47 63288.95 | 0.00002 
Ascension ata 34 87487.65 | 0.00001 
Spanish North and West Africa 18 228813.92 Bey 
Total, Africa |“ .-| 11,201,439 0.25 3.76571 
North and Central America and West Indies— Sees 
Canada : 3,729,665 0.80 | 1.25385 
United States (exclusive 0 of Alaska, &o. a 2,973,890 1.00 | 0.99976 
Mexico 767,005 3.88 | 0.25785 
Alaska ss 590,884 5.03 | 0.19864 
Newfoundland ‘and Labrador 162,734 18.28 |, 0.05471 
Nicaragua 49 200 60.46 | 0.01654 
Guatemala 48,290 61.61 | 0.01623 
Greenland aoe 46,740 63.65 | 0,01571 
-Honduras- ... reek 46,250 64.31 | 0.01555 
Cuba 44,164 67.35 | 0.01484 
Costa Rica 23,000 129.382 | 0.00773 
San Domingo 18,045 164.74 | 0.00607 
*. Haiti : 10,204 291.55 | 0.00348 
British Honduras 8,598 845.96 | 0.00289 
Salvador [ens ace 7,225 411.52 | 0.00243 
Bahamas... Prat nea 4,403 675.58 | 0.00148 
Jamaica she ey? 4,200 708.23 | ‘0.00141 
Porto Rico ... 8,606 824.90 | 0.00121 
Trinidad and Tobago 1,868 1592.39 | 0.00063 
Leeward Islands so 701 4243.38 | 0.00024 
Guadeloupe and Dependencies 4 688 4323.52 | 0.00023 
Windward Islands GET a 527 * 5644.36 | 0.00017 
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e Ausienlinn sak In com- 
Country. Aree catiieraviodss neipainad 
with— C’ wealth. 
N. & C. AMERICA & W. INDIES ernie Sa. miles. 
Curacao and soca side Eos 403 7381.09 | 0.00014 
Martinique ... ‘ ats ee 381 7807.30 | 0.00013 
Turks and Caicos Islands. ae cd 166 17925.18 | 0.00005 
Barbados... a8 ane id 166 17925.18 | 0.00005 
Danish West Indies iat sae bee 138 21554.94 0.00005 
St. Pierre and eB a ner 93 31984.74 | 0.00003 
Bermudas... hi ies Be 19 156556.89 yan 
Total, N. and C. America and W. Indies ...| 8,543,253 0.34 | 2.87208 
South America— 
Brazil (inclusive of Acré)... aS es| 3,292,991 0.90 | 1.10704 
- Argentine Penge ae sae ...| 1,135,840 2.62 | 0.38185 
Peru pon ae «| 695,733 4.28 | 0.238389 
Bolivia hee He en aes 608,195 4.89 | 0.20446 
Colombia ake eee ae Ag 438,436 6.78 | 0.14739 
Venezuela... ss ie ae, 393,976 7.55 | 0.18244 
Chile an Oe uxt see 292,580 10.17 | 0.098386 
Paraguay  ... aa pete Fe (en Wa eps 03 17.37 | 0.05755 
Ecuador Rg a wens So's 116,000 25.64 0.03900 
British Guiana ee oe ee 90,277 82.95 | 0.03035 
Uruguay 8 ‘ate oe ees 72,210 41.19 | 0.02428 
Dutch Guiana a, a eg 46,060 64:60 | 0.01548 
Panama ae 8, So wise 82,380 91.86 | 0.01088 
French Guiana no nee = 30,500 97.56 | 0.01025 
Falkland Islands Bar} ae Hc 6,500 456.62 | 0.00219 
South Georgia aS as ee 1,000 2974.58 | 0.00034 
Total, South America ea ...| 7,423,882 0.40 2.49577 
Australasia and Polynesia— 
Commonwealth of Australia me --.| 2,974,581 1.00 1.00000 
Dutch New Guinea ses aes o2s| rev LOL 789 19.60 | 0.05103 
New Zealand and Dependencies aes «| 104,751 28.39 | 0.03522 
Papua sare Hoe . abe 90,540 82.85 | 0.03044 
Kaiser Wilhelm Tuand - 3x; ae ae 70,000 “42.50 | 0.02358 
Bismarck Archipelago... aes Ae 20,000 148.73 0.00672 
British Solomon Islands... a ec 14,800 204.36 0.00497 
New Caledonia and Dependencies... me 8,548 347.99 | 0.00287 
Fiji Lae Bae Wiss ee 7,485 400.08 | 0.00250 
Hawaii 4 fo ast 6,449 460.83 | 0.00217 
German Solomon Islands, ‘etc. A a 5,160 576.46 | 0.00173 
New Hebrides sid a 5,000 594.92 | 0.00168 
French Establishments ‘it in “Oceania “eh oT 1,520 1960.78 | 0.00051 
German Samoa ee Mes Od 1,000 2974.58 | 0.00034 
Tonga, ae AP a ae 390 7627.13 | 0.00013 
Guam ite a8 ae 200 14872.91 | 0.00007 
Gilbert Islands. a ta ome 166 17919.16 | 0.00006 
Samoa (U.S.A. part)... sith bef 79 37652.92 | 0.00003 
Norfolk Island ats ae 6 10 297458.10 es 
Total, Australasia and Polynesia «..| 3,462,418 0.85 1.16400 
British Empire... risstg.t OK. «..| 11,447,954 0.26 | 3.84859 
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3. Relative Size of Political Subdivisions.—As already stated, Australia consists of 
six States and the Northern and Federal Capital Territories. The areas of these, in 
relation to one another and to the total of Australia, are shewn in the following table :— 


RELATIVE SIZES OF STATES AND COMMONWEALTH. 


} Ratio which the Area of each State and Territory bears to 
| { that of other States, Territories and Commonwealth. 


State. Area. | 
| aaa 
IN.S.W.| Vic. [Q’land.| S.A. | W.A.| ‘as. |N. Ter.| O’wlth. 
oe 4 = é pe SE a 
Sq. miles. 

New South Wales; 309,460 | 1.000| 3.522 | 0.462 | 0.814 | 0.317 | 11.806 | 0.591 | 0.104 
Victoria | 87,884 | 0.284} 1.000] 0.131 | 0.231 | 0.090; 3.352 | 0.168 | 0.030 
Queensland ...|_ 670,500 | 2.166 | 7.629 | 1.000 | 1.764 | 0.687 | 25.577 | 1.280 | 0.225 


South Australia | 380,070 | 1.228/| 4.325 | 0.567 | 1.000 | 0.389 | 14.498 | 0.726 | 0.128 
West. Australia 975,920 | 3.153 | 11.105 | 1.455 | 2.568 | 1.000} 37.228 | 1.864 | 0.328 
Tasmania ...| 26,215 | 0.085 | 0.298 | 0.039 | 0.069 | 0.027 | 1.000 | 0.050 | 0.009 
North. Territory | 523,620} 1.691} 5.958 | 0.781 | 1.378 | 0.537 | 19.974 | 1.000 | 0.176 
Fed. Capital Ter. 912 | 0.003 | 0.010 | 0.001 | 0.003 | 0.001 0.034 | 0.002 | 0.0001 


Commonwealth|2,974,581 ! 9.610 | 33.847 | 4.436 | 7.827 | 3.048 | 113.469 | 5.681 | 1.000 


1. The correct decimal is 0.0003. 


Thus, looking at the top line, New South Wales is seen to be over three-and-a-half 
times as large as Victoria (3.522) and less than one-half the size of Queensland (0.462) ; 
or again, looking at the bottom line, the Commonwealth is shewn to be more than nine- 
and-a-half times as large as New South Wales (9.610), and nearly thirty-four times as 
large as Victoria (33.847). 


These relative magnitudes are shewn in the small diagram below. It may be added 
that Papua (or British New Guinea), with its area of 90,540 square miles, is 0.030 of the 
area of the Commonwealth. The comparatively small size of the Federal Capital 
Territory prevents its being shewn in this diagram. 


2 N.S.W. V. Qld. S.A. N.T. WAL. Tas. 


4, Coastal Configuration.—There are no striking features in the configuration of 
the coast: the most remarkable indentations are the Gulf of Carpentaria on the north 
and the Great Australian Bight on the south. The York Peninsula on the extreme north 
is the only other remarkable feature in the outline. In Year Book No. 1 an enumeration 
of the features of the coast-line of Australia was given (see pp. 60 to 68). 


(i.) Coast-line. The lengths of coast-line, exclusive of minor indentations, both of 
each State and of the whole continent, are shewn in the following table :— 
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SQUARE MILES OF TERRITORY PER MILE OF COAST LINE. 
STATES AND CONTINENT. 


State. Coast-line. | G meres a! | State. Coast-line. | g Aner Ei 
Miles. Sa. miles. Miles: Sq. miles. 
New South Wales+ 700 443 South Australia ... 1,540 247 
Victoria ... atte 680 129 Western Australia 4,350 924. 
Queensland tas 3,000 223 Continent? Fealiegt ths eLO 261 
Northern Territory 1,040 503 | Tasmania ons 900 29 
1. Including Federal Capital Territory. 2. Area 2,948,366 square miles. 


For the entire Commonwealth this gives a coast-line of 12,210 miles, and an average 
of 244 square miles for one mile of coast line. According to Strelbitski, Hurope has only 
75 square miles of area to each mile of coast line, and, according to recent figures, 
England and Wales have only one-third of this, viz., 25 square miles. 


(ii.) Historical Significance of Coastal Names. It is interesting to trace the voyages 
of some of the early navigators by the names bestowed by them on various coastal 
features—thus Dutch names are found on various points of the Western Australian 
coast, in Nuyt’s Archipelago, in the Northern Territory, and in the Gulf of Carpentaria ; 
Captain Cook can be followed along the coasts of New South Wales and Queensland ; 
Flinders’ track is easily recognised from Sydney southwards, as far as Cape Catastrophe, 
by the numerous Lincolnshire names bestowed by him; and the French navigators of 
the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century have left their 
names all along the Western Australian, South Australian, and Tasmanian coasts. 


5. Geographical Features of Australia.—In each preceding issue of this Year Book, 
fairly complete information has been given concerning some special geographical 
element. Thus No. 1 Year Book, pp. 60-68, contains an enumeration of Coastal 


features, No. 2, pp. 66-77, deals with Hydrology, No. 3, pp. 59-72, with Orography, No. * 


4, pp. 59-82, with the Lakes of Australia, and No. 5, pp. 51-80, with the Islands of Aus- 
tralia. In the present issue the Mineral Springs of Australia constitute the special 
feature treated. An orographical or vertical relief map of Australia will be found on p. 53. 


§ 2. Mineral Springs in the Commonwealth. 


1. General.—The following Section contains the latest available information re- 
garding the mineral springs in each State of the Commonwealth. Owing to incomplete 


examination the details given in some cases are extremely meagre. 
Xi ? 
2. New South Wales.—(i.) The accompanying information regarding the mineral 


springs of New South Wales has been compiled from particulars furnished by the State 
Department of Mines. Further information on the subject will be found in ‘‘ Mineral 
Resources of New South Wales,” by EH. F. Pittman (see p. 448 therein), “Iron Ore 
Deposits of New South Wales,” by J. B. Jaquet (see p. 52 therein), and ‘‘ Geology of the 
Western Coal Field,” by J. EH. Carne. 


(ii.) (a) The Mittagong Spring. The list given below must not be taken as ex- 
haustive, for, as stated by Pittman in his “‘ Mineral Resources,” mineral springs are 
fairly numerous in New South Wales, and their waters vary considerably in composition. 
Chalybeate springs are common in the Permo-Carboniferous Coal Measures and the over- 
lying Hawkesbury Sandstones, but only the Mittagong Spring—alluded to in the table— 
has been utilised. Out of -a total solids amounting to 15.765 grains per gallon, the 
Mittagong water contains nearly 6 grains of bicarbonate of iron, over 2 grains each of 
bicarbonate of magnesium and calcium, over 2 grains each of chloride of sodium and 


« 
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potassium, and over 1 grain of chloride of magnesium. The water has the usual inky 
taste, its odour is earthy, and the colour in a two-ft, tube, ight brown. This spring is. 
the source of a considerable deposit of brown hematite, and some years ago the Fitzroy 
Tronworks were opened for the purpose of utilising the ore. Facilities have been pro- 
vided to enable local residents and visitors to drink the waters. 


(b) The Ballimore Spring. This spring is situated on the Talbragar River, about 
20 miles north-east of Dubbo. It was located by a diamond drill-bore put down in 1886 
in search of coal. The water, which has a pleasant taste and is highly charged with 
carbonic acid, rosé from a depth of over 540 feet, and the pressure was found sufficient to. 
cause it to flow through perpendicular piping 30 feet above the surface. Out of a total 
fixed matter amounting to 225 grains per gallon, bicarbonate of soda accounts for 183- 
grains, of potassium nearly 13 grains, of calcium over 11 grains, of magnesium over 9 
grains, while chloride of sodium yields nearly 7 grains. Bicarbonates of lithium, stron- 
tium, and iron are present together with traces of silica and alumina. 


(c) The Rock Flat Spring. This is a natural spring which comes to the surface on 
the bank of Rock Flat Creek, about 10 miles south-east of Cooma. The water, which is. 
strongly charged with carbonic acid gas, is pleasant to the taste, and discharges at the. 
rate of about 54 gallons per hour. Out of 143 grains of fixed matter per gallon, bicar- 
bonates of calcium and sodium are responsible for 52 grains and 45 grains respectively,. 
while bicarbonate of magnesium yields over 22 grains. Bicarbonates of potassium and 
strontium are also present, together with 5 grains of chloride of sodium, and traces of: 
silica, alumina, and nitrate of soda. 


(d) The Bungonia Spring. The mineral water from this spring, which is heavily 
charged with carbonic acid gas, possesses a very agreeable flavour. The spring is situated 
in Bungonia Creek, about a mile and a-half to the west of the town of Bungonia. Fixed 
matter per gallon amounted to nearly 207 grains, of which nearly 148 grains were 
bicarbonate of calcium. Bicarbonate ef magnesium was present to the amount of 32. 
grains. The other principal constituents afforded by analysis were chloride of sodium 
and bicarbonate of sodium, which gave nearly 13 grains each. 


(e) The Jarvisville Mineral Spring. This natural spring issues from the face of a 
cliff of Hawkesbury Sandstone on the Jarvisyille estate, about a mile from Pieton Rail- 
way Station. Out of 212 grains of fixed matter per gallon, chloride of sodium accounts- 
for nearly 101 grains, hence the strong saline taste. Amongst the other principal con- 
stituents the most noteworthy are bicarbonate of magnesium 50 grains, bicarbonate of. 
calcium 19 grains, chloride of magnesium 26 grains, and sulphate of potash 12 grains. 
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‘ 
4 Fagilities for 
Geological . 5 : : 
Name of |Geographical| Characteristics | Type of Chemical Constituents | public use and 
; ne A . of water Medicinal or 
Spring. Position. of surrounding Spring. (see also par. ii. above). |. Remedial 
Country. Properties. 
Mittagong | Mittagong ...| Hawkesbury Chalybeate| For complete analysis see = 
Sandstone Pittman, Mineral Re- 
sources, N.S.W., p. 448, 
and J. B. Jaquet, Iron 
Ore Deposits, N 8. W.,p.52 vee 
Ballimore | Ballimore, Mesozoic Sand- Soda See Pittman supra; also | Boreand piping. . 
TalbragarR.| stones  over- |‘‘Zetz Spa”| Carne, Geol. Western | Table water. 
lying Permo- Coal Field 
Carboniferous 
Marine beds 
Rock Flat | Cooma .| Silurian Slates Soda See Pittman supra ..| Table water. 
and Limestone | ““Koomah 
Spa”’ 
Bungonia | Bungonia ...| Devonian Lime- Soda as BA a 
stone 
Jarvisville | Picton .| Hawkesbury 8 a3 “a 
Stone 
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3. Victoria——The tabular statement below which gives particulars of the chief: 


mineral springs in Victoria, has been compiled from particulars furnished by the State 


Mines Department. 


At the time of compilation of this section it was understood that 


the Victorian Mines Department intended to publish | a complete list of the springs, 
accompanied by plans. 


MINERAL SPRINGS IN VICTORIA. 


Type of 
No. and G hical Character: Rate ot Ow: en 
: eographica ate o i f basi ater an 
Name of Se tition g istics pr Oaudow:, Chemical Composition. | pacititi i re 
Spring Corie INE Temperature Public Use. 
ountry: || of Outflow. 
lg miles N.W. of |Alluvial fiat, Crown Lands 
Newstead on the} no Ordovi- Shaft and 
| north bank of|cian bed- pump over 
| the Loddon| rock show- spring 
River and south | ing 
of Allot. 19, Sec- 
tion VI., Parish 
of Tarrengower 
Near Turpin’s |Issuingfrom |20 gals. per Grains per Gal.|Crown Lands 
Falls on the} basalt hour Nae COs 34.7 | 
Campaspe River 64° F. Ca COs 15.8 
west of the west- Mg COs 25.0 
ern boundary of Na Cl 9.0 
Allot. 6, See. 1, K Cl 2.6 
Parish of Hmber- Nae SOs trace 
ton Nae HPOs _ 
Lie COs trace 
“7 Oz 5.3 
le O3 
Fe2 Os } a°G 
93.3 


7B 


the State Mines Department. 


‘Near Glenluce, on 
the western side 
of the Loddon 
River and west 
of the western 
boundary of 
Allot. 9, See. x.A, 
Parish of Fryers. 


On Loddon River, 

about 7 chains 
up stream from 
Spring No. 7 


On Limestone 

Creek in Allot. 3. 
| Sec. 6, Parish of 
Yandoit 


In river bed. 
Ordovician 
bedrock 


On Loddon 
River 

In Ordovi- 
cian bed- 
rock 


On alluvial 
flat 

Ordovician 
bedrock 


16% gals. per 
our 
60°F. 


163 gals. per 
our 
59° F. 


Soda spring 
Large flow 


COz 81.8 ces of gas 
per 100 ces of water. 


Naz COs 17. 
Mg COs 19.9 
Ca COs 19.6 
Na Cl 8.9 
K Cl 1.0 
Naz SOz 3.9 
Lie COs trace 
a en 3.5 
2 Os 
a0. |i oe 
74.9 


COz 69.9 ces of gas 
per 100 ces of water. 


Nag COs 6.4 
Ca COs 30.8 
Mg COs 29.5 
Na Cl 42.5 
KCl 1.0 
Naz SOs 20.6 
Lie COs trace 
Si O2 eed 2.6 
Ale O3 
Bono} 0.9 
154.3 


COz 83.7 ces of gas 
per 100 ccs of water. 


Grains per Gal. 
4 


Grains Pep Gal. 


Crown land, 

Flow small & 
water diffi- 
cult to get at, 
being 3 in. 
above sum- 
mer level of 
river 


Crown land 


Outlets : 

d) Under 
water in dam 
about 1 chain 
wide. On pri- 
vate land 

(2) A few feet 
south of the 
dam a free 
outlet 


* The number given to each spring corresponds with the number on the list as furnished by 
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MINERAL SPRINGS IN VICTORIA—Continued. 
: Type of 
Nowa ey tr Spring. Character of 
Name of| Geographical isties of Rate of Chemical Composition. Water and — 
bieomre dea 4 Position. sue ain Outflow, Facilities for 
Spring. Goumte ®!Temperature Public use. 
ountry. | of Outflow. 
10 Near Kyneton on |Ordovician {654 gals. per | Grains per Gal.|Clear spark- 
the Campaspe| bedrock hour Nag COs 28.8 ling water 
River and south 61° F. Ca COs 20.3 Crown land 
of Allot. 1, Sec. Mg COs 30.7 Pum p at 
XLVIII, Parish Na Cl 7.2 tached, but. 
of Lauriston K Cl 2.8 natural flow 
Nag SO4 trace is sufficient. 
Nag HPOs 1.9 
Lie COs 0.3 
Si O2 ia 6.8 
Ale Os 
Fee Os } 40:9 
99.7 
COz2 91.5 ces of gas 
per 100 ces of water. 
21 (On Kangaroo (Issuing in |Large flow \Private land 
Creek, and about | small vents | 
Kan- three chains| from Ordo- 
garoo|south of _ the/ vician bed- 
Creek | Glenlyon - | rock 
Mineral | Franklinford rd, 
Spring | Section VIII, 
Parish of Glen- is 
lyon 
25 In Boot’s Gully, [Issuing from |Small flow Permanent: 
about 14 chains | Ordovician reserve in 
Boot’s | slightly N.W. of | bedrock State forest 
Gully | Allot.16, Section 
Spring | XXX, Parish of 
Wombat 
Q7 On Spring Creek, |Ordovician |Soda- _ Grains per gal.|Gyown lands 
about seven| bedrock Labay eee Teh, Cake Fitted with 
Hepburn} chains east of ot flowing . - | pavilion for- 
Spring | Sec. IV, Town- Na HCOsz ... 67.1€ 73.00 | public use 
ship of Hepburn, Ca(HCOs)2 46.43 45.70 
Section XXIV, Mg (HCO s)2 25.67 25.70 
Parish of Wom- Fe (HCOs)2 63) 3.05 
bat Mg SO4 «» 11.06. 2.76 
Ke SO4 aot, 1.37), W746 
Ca SOs bes trace 
Silica | eet FTL 12265: 
Organic | trace 3.52 
“ Na Cl ... 3.13 trace 
157.18 157.84 
Much gas from both 
taps 
31 In Argyle Gully, |Issuingfrom |Small flow Crown land 
about 21 chains | Ordovician Fitted for 
Argyle | west from west-| bedrock public use 
Spring | ern boundary of 
Allot.3,Sec. VIII, 
Parish of Wom- 
bat 
36 On Sailor’s Creek, {On alluvial |Good flow x 
about 54% chains ae uli ree ae 
Tipper-| west of the west- |Ordovician Ms 
ary ern boundary of | bedrock State forest 
Spring | the Township of Pitted for 
Daylesford, Sec. public use 
XXVI, Parish of 
Wombat 
37 On Deep Creek, |On small |Good flow Crown lands. 
about 25 chains |alluvial flat One of the 
eae west of N. |Ordovician best springs 
Hot Y |W. corner of | bedrock in the districts 
8 0; Egan’s Corinella 
pring | Pre - emptive 
Right, Section B, 
Parish of Bullar- 
rook 


* The number given to each spring corresponds with the number on the list a furnished by~ 
he State Mines Department, 


Crystal 
Spring 


41 


Sutton’s 
Spring 


42 
Hard 


Hill 
Spring 


48 
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49 


Leitch’s 
Creek 
Spring 


51 


Jubilee 
Lake 
Spring 


No. 2 
Mineral 


: Type of 
Geographical Character- Bato ok ernatenet 
Pouiion istics of Outflow Chemical Composition. Pb Bne 
: Surrounding|;y ewinarainrs ; Publi tie 
Country. of Outflow. 

On Deep Creek, |Issuingfrom |Soda- Grains per gal.|Private land 
and on Egan’s| Ordovician | Magnesia Ca COs 25.73 Fitted for 
Corinella Pre- | bedrock Spring Mg COs 35.72 public use 
emptive Right, Good flow Naz COs 18.00 Water 
about 38 chains Fez CO3 1.70 hottled by 
N.W. from the S. Ca SO4 0.47 the Company 
E. corner of the Na Cl 3.69 
Bullarook Public Li Cl 1.50 
Gardens, Parish Si O2 8.40 
of Wombat = 

90,21 

About four chains |On alluvial |Medium = Crown land 
westof thesouth- | flat flow Shelter shed 
ern corner of |Ordovician fitted for 
Section XXVII.,| bedrock public use 
Township of 
Daylesford, 

Parish of Wom- f 
bat. 

About 23 chains |On alluvial |Medium a Crown lands, 
west of Leggatt’s | flat flow and fitted up 
Block, Section |Ordovician for public 
XXXVII., Town-| bedrock use 
ship of Dayles- 
ford, Parish of 
Wombat. 

About 112 chains |On alluvial |Medium _— Crown land 

west from the} flat flow Fitted for 
western bound- {Ordovician public use 
ary of Block west | bedrock 
of Leggatt St., 
Sec. XXXVIIL., 
Township of 
Daylesford, 
Parish of Wom- 
bat. 

On Sailor’s Greek, \Issuing from |Small flow — Permanent 
11 chains west | Ordovician reserve in 
from the western | bedrock State forest 
boundary of 
Allot. 10, Sec. A, 

Parish of Wom- 
bat. 

On Leitch’s|On alluvial| Large flow — Crown land 
Creek about 2% | flat Fitted for 
chains 8. of the |Ordovician public use 
S.W. angle of | bedrock Water bottl’d 
Allot. 27, Sec. VI, by company 
Parish of Glen- 
lyon 

On Wombat/|On alluvial |Medium = Crown land 
Creek about {| flat flow Fitted for 
chain E. of Allot. |Ordovician public use 
4, Sec. 14a. Par. | bedrock 
of Wombat 

On the Loddon |On alluvial |Small flow Grains per Gal.|/Permanent 
River about 163} flat y Naz COs 41.9 reserve in 
chains W. from |Ordovician |57° F. Ca COz 22.2. State forest 
the N.W. angle | bedrock Mg COs 16.4 
of Allot. 28. Sec. Na Cl 0.9 
1, Parish of Bul- K Cl A5 
larto Liz COs trace 

oi oF 2.2 
€2 Os 
Ale Os et 
86.1 
COe. Little gas 


* The number given to each spring corresponds with the number on the list as furnished by 
the State Mines Department. 
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MINERAL SPRINGS. IN VICTORIA—Continued. 
; | Type of 
— Geologion! | Spring, Character of 
Name of Gangrapbicns istics of eee Chemical Composition. eee 
Spring.” ; Surr ounding Temperature Public Use. 
Country. | of Outflow. 
; - 
57. On the Loddon On alluvial |54 gals. per . Grains per Gal.|Crown lands 
River about 20) flat hour Nae COs ... 94.3 Shelter shed 
Lyon- chains N.W. of Ordovician CaCOs ... 82.8 erected 
ville | the N.W. angle} bedrock 54° BF. Mg COs ... 25.6 
No.1 | of the boundary | Na Cl std nil 
Spring | of the Township | . KCl @... 1.6 
of Lyonville, Sec. | Liz COs ... trace 
| 1, Parish’ of Bul- | Si O2 2.2 
larto | FezOs_ } 1.0 
Ale Os f 
157.5 
| COz 50 ces of gas per 100 
| ecs of water. 
In the N.W. of ‘Issuing from |Small spring — Permanent 
59 | Allot. 16, See. III, | Ordovician reserve in 
Parish of Bul-| bedrock State forest 
Bullarto jarto, and N.W. 
Spring § of the Township | 
of North Bullarto | 
, {On Sailor's Creek|Issuing from |Small flow S Crown land 
60 | about 64 chains!) Ordovician 
19. | W. of the west-| bedrock 
Sailor’s | ern boundary of 
Falls Allot. 214 Sec. | 
Spring [Va, Parish of 
Wombat | 
| 
9 ‘About 10 chains |From shaft |Good flow = One of the 
6 |W. of the N.E.|is suing ; best springs 
| angle of Allot. 6) through in the dis- 
| Sec. IVa, Parish | basalt trict 
| of Wombat 
64 iz ownship of |Issuing from |Soda water Grains per Gal.|Grown land 
| Blackwood on} Ordovician Na HCOs 76.84 
Black-| the north bank | bedrock Good flow Ca (HCOs)a 29,49 Fitted for 
wood | of the  Lerder- Mg (HCOs)e2 1.46 public use 
Spring: | berg River at Fe (HCOs)a trace 
| Tipperary Flat Na Cl 9.05 
Ca Cle trace 
Mg Cle aA 
| “| Ke SO4 trace 
| Naz 804 1.55 
pe S04 trace 
rganic 
matter } trace 
| 119.47 3 
Large amount of gas. 
65 On the Moora-|From | Small flow — Permanent 
bool River about | Ordovician reserve in 
20 chains §S.E.| bedrock State forest 
from the S.E. : ‘ 
angle of Allot. 2 
Sec. A, Parish of 
Korweinguboora 
70 On the Moora-|From _ Soda water Grains per Gal./Private land 
bool River and in} Ordovician |Good flow Na HCO; 99.28 Fitted for 
the western por-| bedrock Ca (HCOs)s 32.25 public use 
tion of Allot. 5 y Mg (HCOs)2 18.49 Cordial 
Sec. 14 Parish of Fe (HCOszg)e trace factory 
Moorabool Mg SO4 13.82 
Ke SO4 2.74 
Ca SOs trace 
Na Cl 5.21 
aa O2 | ; 2.56 
rganic 
matter sf trace 
174.35 


* The number given to each spring corresponds with the number on the list as furnished by 


the State Mines Department. 
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. Type of 
Geological 
Spring, Character of 
No. and. . Character- 
Name of ee istics of oone of Chemical Composition. Water and 
Spring.* ‘ Surrounding|p, ehh aid - Se rhe Ged 
Country. of Outflow. 
73 On Merri Merri |Issuing from |38 gals. per Grains per Gal.|Private land 
Creek in the N.E. | basalt hour Naz COs 44.3 Fitted with 
Donny-| portion of Allot. 58.5" F. Ca COs 30.2 concrete 
brook 23 Parish of Kal- Mg COs 79.2 chamber 
Spring | kallo and about Nae SO4 5.8 
$ mile N.E. from Na Cl 58,1 
Donnybrook Ry. KCl 2.7 
Station Lig COs nil 
el Dey 6.3 
€2 U3 
Ale Os I none 
227.3 
COz 38 ces of gas per 100 
ccs of water 
74 On the western |Issuing from — Grains per Gal.|Private land 
boundary of| Ordovician Na Cl 101.40 
Coimadai| allot. and on the | bedrock Ca Cle trace 
Spring | eastern bank of: Mg Cle - 
Coimadai Creek Mg (HCOs)e 66.30 
Allot. 17 | See. Ca (HCOs)2 46.05 
XXII. Parish of Na HCO3 8.76 
Merrimu Fe (HCOs)2 1.27 
Mg SOu 20.78 
Ca S04 trace 
Ke SO4 3.65 
Si Oz 1.92 
Organic matter trace 
: 250.13 
Small amount of gas. 
75 About 3chains N. |On alluvial |Good flow _ Private land 
of Williamson’s | flat 
Claren- | Creek in the |Ordovician 
don southern portion | bedrock 
Spring | of Allot. a 2a Sec. 
3, Par. Clarendon 
76 Geelong. On/|In Tertiary |Saline Grains per Gal.|On Crown 
beach a little| limestone [15 gals. per Na Cl 375.6 lands 
Geelong | N.W. ofthe N.W.| about tide | hour Mg Cle 1.0 Fitted for 
Springs | corner of the Bo- | level Mg S02 15.2 public use 
No. 1 tanical Gardens, Mg (HCOs)2 49.6 
Spring | Parish of Corio Ca (HCOsa)o 81.4 
e Fe (HCOs)2 1.4 
Si O2 2.4 
; 526.6 
Ammonia (free) 2.4 
‘.,, (albuminoid) 0.11 
Nitrogen as nitrates nil 
Nitrogen as nitrites nil 
Coz in ces per 100 ces 
of water F 
Note.—Ammonia and nitro- 
gen figures calculated in 
parts per million 
pre Geelong. On/|In Tertiary |Saline Grains per Gal.|On Crown 
beach about 2} limestone (434 gals. per Na Cl 377.9 lands 
Geelong | chains S.W.from | about tide | hour Mg Cle 0.8 Fitted for 
Springs | No. 76 Spring, | level Mg SO4 30.4 public use 
No- 2 Parish of Corio Mg (HCOs)e 42.6 
Spring Ca (HCOs)2 64.9 
Fe (HCOs)e 0.3 
Si Oz 9.1 
+ 519.0 


* The number given to each spring corresponds with the number on the list as furnished by 
the State Mines Department. 
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| 
Wosnnn Brletice: ae Character of 
Name of ch ely page istics of ane Chemical Composition. By 
Spring. e cy Surrounding . * 
Gannte Temperature Public Use. 
¥- | of Outfiow. 
| ‘ 
TT Ammonia, (free) 0.06 
(contd.) | » (albuminoid) trace 
Nitrogen as nitrates 0.075 
ts » nitrites nil 
/ COz in ces per 100 ces 
| of water 13.3 
| Note.—The nitrogen and 
ammonia figures caleu- 
latedin parts per milli’n 
78 Geelong. On|In Tertiary |Saline Grains per Gal. 
| beach about 14] limestone (86 gals. per Na Cl 341.2 
Geelong | chains S.W. of) about tide | hour Mg Clz 0.6 
Springs | No. 77 Spring, | level Mg SOx 13.6 
No. 3 Parish of Corio | Mg (HCOs)a 50.4 
Spring | Ca (HCOsz)e 59.1 
Fe (HCOs)e 1.3 
Li O2 2.4 
468.6 
Ammonia (free) 2.4 
» (albuminoid) 0.11 
Nitrogen as nitrates trace 
7 » nitrites nil 
COz in ces per 100 ces 
of water 22.1 
Note.—The nitrogen and 
ammonia figures are 
calculated in parts per 
| | million 
79 Bellarine. In N.E. |Issuing from |Sulphur Grains per Gal.|S pring pro- 
corner of Allot. 6 ertiary spring Na Cl 338.22 tected and 
Clifton See. 11 Parish of | beds Small flow Ca Cle trace fitted with 
Springs | Bellarine, near Mg Cle 50.35 pump 
No.1 | Clifton Springs Mg (HCOs)2 44.77 On private 
Spring | Hotel. On coast Ca (HCOs)2 41.47 property 
Na (HCOs)2 5.07 Hot mineral 
Fe (HCOs)a trace water baths 
Mg SOx 19.78 provided at 
Ca SOx trace Clifton Spgs. 
Ke SOs trace Hotel 
Silica 6.40 
Organic matter trace 
506.06 
‘ COez. Gaspresent. This 
analysis is not from ° 
No. 1 Spring, but is 
given as a_ typical 
analysis of the Clifton 
Springs water 
80 Bellarine. On |Issuing from |Magnesia See No. 79. Do. 
coast about 13/| Tertiary spring ; 
Clifton chains S.W. of | beds Small flow * 
Springs | No. 79 Spring, 
No. 2 Allot. 6 Sec. 2, 
Spring | Par. of Bellarine 
81 Bellarine, 13 chs. |Issuing from [Seltzer See No. 79. Do. 
S.W. of No. &80| Tertiary spring 
Clifton Spring, Allot. 6| beds Small flow 
Springs | Sec. 2 Parish of f 
No. 3 Bellarine. On 
Spring | coast 
82 Bellarine, 6% chs.| Issuingfrom| Iron spring |See No. 79. Do 
.W. of No. 81] Tertiary Small flow ; 
Clifton Spring, Allot. 6| beds 
Spring | Sec. 2 Parish of 
No. 4 Bellarine. On 
coast — 


* The number given to each spring corresponds with the number on the list as furnished by 
the State Mines Department, 
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i Type of | 
Won : jee orien Spring, Character of 
Name of| Geosraphical istics of Rate of Chemical Composition. |, Water and 
Spring Position. , Surrounding Outfiow, Facilities for 
5 Country /Temperature Public Use. 
5 of Outfiow. 
oe 
83 Township of — Sulphur Parts per 100,000 
Frankston, 8. of spring | Fe SO4 2.2419 
Franks- | Public Gardens, Ca SO4 4.0000 
on Sec. 10, Parish of | Mg SO4 1.2247 
Spring | Frankston Na Cl 9.3200 
No.1 Ca Cla 0.4320 
Fe COs 0.5400 
Ca CO3 1.4200 
Phosphates trace 
Arsenic trace 
Si Oz 1.2600 
Na Br trace 
| Hes 2.55 grs. 
Total solids 
inorganic } 40-652 
84 Township of = Chalybeate Parts per 100,000 
Frankston, near spring Fe SO4 6.0151 
Franks- | No. 83 Mg SO.u 2.1620 
ton Ca SOz 4.6420 
Spring Na Cl 18.3200 
No. 2 Ca Cle 1.0200 
Fe COs 0.6890 
Ca CO3 1.7320 
| Phosphates trace 
j Arsenic trace 
| Si O2 0.1988 
H.2S 0.1500 
Total solids 
inorganic } 30.2143 


4. Queensland.—Particulars regarding the mineral springs of Queensland will be 
found in the tabular statement given below, which has been’ compiled from particulars 
supplied by the State Mines Department. 
there are some springs on the Walsh River to the north of the Chillagoe railway line, but 
beyond the fact that the water is cold and potable, little is known of these springs, as 


they are seldom visited. © 


MINERAL SPRINGS IN QUEENSLAND. 


In addition to those mentioned in the list, 


Facilities for 


Geological Character- Chemical Fi 
ae Geographical | istics of surrounding pee Pete: Constituents P pe ee 
Spring Position. Country, and Type Outhow of Water. Remedial 
of Spring, &c. Grains per gallon. Byoportics 
Innot Hot |8 miles BE. by | The outlets of the |158° to TotalSolids 41.6} Rheumatic 
Springs. N. of Mount | springs are in the |168° Fahr.| Iron with complaints. 
Garnet rail-| bed of Innots or Alumina .8| Table use. 
way station| Nettles Creek Calcium Bath houses 
(Chillagoe!| about 1900 ft. Carbonate, 2.6} erected, and 
line), North | above sea _ level. Sodium hotel accom- 
Queensland. The prevailing rock Carbonate 8.6) modation. 
in the vicinity is Sodium 
granite, with, dykes Sulphate 3.3 
of felsite traversing Sodium 
slates, schists, &c. Chloride 19.1 
On the banks of Silica 7.2 


the creek extensive 
siliceous sinter de- 
posits are to be 
found.* 


4 


Sulphates as 


* Suggested origin, Geyser. 
by pneumo-dynamic or gas pressure. 


ling Downs form- 


ation (lower 
cretaceous). Basalt 
occurs about 8 


miles to the north. 
Artesian. The flow 
uncontrolled is 
23,000 gallons daily. 


Tron (Fee Os) 
with Alumina 0.50) 


Cal. Carb 3.30) 
Mag. Carb 1.51 
Sod. Carb 15.99 


Sod. Chloride 6.90 


Sod. Sulphate 1.55 


ordinary pressure shows the presence of 32.8 grains per gallon. 
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MINERAL SPRINGS IN QUEENSLAND—Continued. 
| . ; Facilities for 
| Geological Character- tac Chemical 
cdr Geographical | istics of surrounding ema Ds a Constituents eModiained ang 
aha Position. Country, and Type | oOntfiow. of Water, Remedial 
‘ of Spring, &c. Grains per gallon Properties: 
Einasleigh 1102 miles ey |The springs have Total Solids 57.60 | Chlorinated 
Hot | rail), S.8.V formed seyeral Carbonate sulphur- 
Sprirfgs. | of ates An sinter-terraced of Cal. and etted water, 
| railway sta-| pools. Basalt forms Magnesium 6.25} possessing 
tion (Ethe-| the bed of the Carbonates certain med- 
ridge line), | Einasleigh R. and of Sod. and icinal pro- 
North surrounding coun- Potassium 15.94] erties. — 
| Queensland. try, and it has been Chlorides Rheumatic 
suggested that the of Sod. and complaints. 
| volcanic forces Potassium 32.61 
} which produced the Volatile 
outbursts of basalt matter 2.80 
still possess suffi- Sulphurie 
| cient vitality to give Acid Trace 
| rise to thermal Sulphur- 
| springs.* etted Hy- 
| drogen 2.19 * 
Petford 2 miles S. of | The prevailing rock | Normal Total Solids 104.80 Beast 
(Oakvale) | Petford rail- | in the vicinity is Silica 6.57 
Mineral way station | granite, with slates Tron (Fee Os), 
Springs. | (Chillagoe}| belonging to the with 
| line), North | Gympie formation. Alumina 0.53 
Queensland. The outlet of the Cal. Carb. 25.95 
spring is a few Mag. Carb. 3.97 
inches in diameter Sod. Carb. 54,10 
with sinter sur- Sodium 
rounding it,* Chloride 11.37 
Potassium 
Sulphate 1.01 
Potassium 
| Chloride 1.12 
| Lithia Trace 
Maria 4 miles W. of | Bore passed through Total Solids 864.50} Table use 
Creek Tolmies rail- | shales’ and sand- Silica 2.55) 
Bore. | way station | stones belonging to Iron (Fes Os) 
| (centralline), | the Upper Bowen with Aluminal.45| 
133 miles (by | formation (Permo- Cal. Carb 15.20) 
| railandroad) | Carboniferous), to Mag. Carb 45.45) 
W. of Rock- | a depth of 1002 ft. Sod. Carb. 576.00 
| hampton. Water met with at Sod.Chloride 223. 85 
| 400 ft, Artesian.t 
Sandersons|Stony Oreek,2 | Bore sunk in Coal Total Solids 33.50 
(Stanwell | miles 8.S.W. Measures (Permo- Silica, 1.00 
Bore). | of Stanwell | Carboniferous). Cal. Carb. 7.00) 
| railway sta- | Flow of 10,000 gal- Mag. Carb. 8.50! 
tion (central | lons per diem at Sod. Chloride 15.00! 
line), 18miles | 200ft.,increasing to Sod. Sulphate 2.00 
(by rail and | 15,000 gallons on Free Carbonic 
| road) §.W. of | sinking deeper. Acid 
| Rockhamp-| Artesian. 
ton. 
The Near Helidon, | Water is charged Table use. 
Springs, | 72 miles (by-| with carbonic acid Ba ‘ase pou Rey we 
“ Helidon rail) S.W. of | gas, and is obtain- Tron (Fes O MS 2 
Spa,” Brisbane. ed from a natural Alumina Trace 
Water. spring in alluvium, Cal. Carb 7.35 
$3 which rests on sand- Mag Carb 3.39 
stone belonging to Sod. Carb. 2 12/14)" 
the Ipswich Coal Sod. Chloride 2.99 
Measures (Trias TishinmniG ae 2.68 
Jura). Basalt} . BEDE 
occurs about 1 mile | , 
to the south. 
Artesian. ; 
Muckadilla|334 miles (by | The rocks in the J Rheumatic 
Bore. rail) W. of | vicinity of the bore ares Solids at complaints. 
Brisbane. belong to the Rol- ee “| Bath houses 


erected and 
hotel accom- 
modation. 


+ Flow of 10,000 gallons and more at brief intervals produced 
Water saturated with carbonic anhydride, which under 
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5. South Australia—According to the Government Geologist of South Australia 
there is a large number of springs in that State from which issue mineralised waters of 
such a character that they may be applied to medicinal uses. Although individual 
cases have been reported of the application of these mineral waters to such ends, no 
general recourse to the springs by that section of the community likely to derive benefit 
from them can be stated to exist. 


The areas in which these springs are found occur in parts of the State in which the 
annual rainfall is low and vegetation is correspondingly sparse. The surroundings are 
not, as a rule, picturesque in the conventional way, but have a certain weird fascination 
of their own. The summer climate is trying, but during the winter months the general 
climatic conditions are pleasant and bracing. 


The great majority of the springs are distributed along a zone which fringes the 
Great Australian Artesian Water Basin. The artesian water appears at the natural 
springs, where the hydraulic pressure existing in this great depression is sufficient to 
force it to the surface of the ground through any naturally occurring channel, or where 
the impermeable rock masses of the margin of the basin arrest the subterranean circula- 
tion of the water. Many of these mineral springs build up a mound at the surface by 
the deposition of mineral material brought up in solution and precipitated as evaporation 
proceeds, They are consequently often referred to as ‘‘ mound springs.’’ 


The composition of the mineral waters varies from point to point, as may be seen 
from the analyses. The salts most abundantly present in solution are sodium carbonate, 
calcium carbonate, sodium chloride, and sulphates of magnesium and sodium. The 
total amount of solids in solution varies between one-quarter and three-quarters of an 
ounce to the gallon. 


The temperature of the issuing water rises ih the case of Paralana Springs to 130° 
F., but is usually much lower. 


The railway line between Oodnadatta and Hergott Springs follows the zone of the 
mound springs and gives ready access to many of them, but others are more difficult to 
approach. Dalhousie Springs, a large°important group, lie 75 miles to the north of 
Oodnadatta, and other springs are found at similar distance to the east of Hergott 
Springs. 


The water which issues from these springs is also tapped by a large number of ~ 
artesian bores. Advantage can be therefore taken of any natural facilities within the 
limits of the area in which flowing bores are situated to arrange for a supply of uncon- 


_ taminated water and to control its distribution. Should a sufficiently great demand 


arise for the mineral waters for medicinal purposes, this method of exploitation will 
probably be followed. 


In addition to the mound springs which are connected with the Great Australian 
Artesian Basin there are others which are less well known and the origin of which is 
undetermined. Such are the Indulkana and Arcoeillinna springs, distant 120 miles 
from Oodnadatta in a west-north-westerly direction, and enclosed within the limits of 
primary rocks. 


6, Western Australia.—So far as is yet known there are no mineral springs in 
this State. 
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7. Tasmania.—The accompanying information regarding the mineral springs of 
Tasmania has been compiled from particulars supplied by the State Government 
Geologist. 


MINERAL SPRINGS IN TASMANIA. 


| 
| |, Geological Tem- Facilities 
aoe Geographical We eatamhocr rf Suggested | perature |Chemical Constituents, for 
2 Position. | UrrouUnaiag! Origin. of of Water. Public 
Spring. | Country and Outflow ae 
|Type of Spring. P 
| 
| | 
Kimber- |Warm spring | In Quaternary|Meteoric water, 74° F. | Solid mat- On pri- 
ley atKimberley,| beds probably issu-| ter, chiefly | 20 grns.| vate 
Northern | ing from a fis- | eee) per gal.| land 
Tasmania | Carbonate sure dividing | of Lime, near 
| yk - Car- bei pee a 
oniferous t .4 grns. | station. 
beds from) Chlorine j per gal. 
Pre-cambrian 
quartzite 
South-|Warm spring  Permo - Car- | =| 85° F. | Not known. 
port near South- boniferous 
port, South- 
ern Tasmania | 
| 
Duck |Springs in Nooutcrops of * /'Temper- | Chlorinein \ 10.9 grns.|/E xelu- 
River country on | rock near | attire Chlorides » per gal. | sivecon- 
both sides of not trol 
Deep Creek, |Chloride ascer- could 
near Duck | tained. | Total AOU | SO mma, pro- 
Bay, North matter per gal. | bably be 
| West Coast acquired 
| | The solids consist 
| chiefly of Sodium 
Chloride with Car- 
bonates of Lime and 
Magnesia, the latter 
Carbonate in larger 
proportion. 


1. (a) Kimberley Spring. This spring is situated at about 200 yards N.W. of the 
Kimberley Hotel, on the Mersey and Deloraine Tramway Co.’s land, east of the Mersey, 
and 20 feet above the present banks of that river. It forms a pool about 130 feet long 
by 60 feet wide. This:pond has a basin-shaped outline a few feet above the present rim, 
suggestive of a shrinkagé in supply of water. The depth of water is from 3 to 6 feet. 
In one corner of the pool gas bubbles are continually rising to the surface, and this is 
the part in which the spring is situate. The water escapes at the lowest point and forms 
a permanent creek. The temperature is constant at 74° F. The composition of 
the water is shown in the preceding table. The ground surrounding the spring is a pebbly 
drift of Quarternary age, compacted with a ferruginous cement. The bed rock is 
conjectural, but Pre-Cambrian quartzite borders the flat in which the spring is situate, 
and probably junctions with concealed Permo-Carboniferous beds. 


(b) Southport. Near Southport, up the Lune River, a warm spring (85° F.) 
bubbles up in the bed of a small tributary stream. The country is level and timbered, 
though open button grass marshes also exist. The ground is strewn in places with 
boulders of Mesozoic diabase, and the strata in which the springs occurs are supposed to 
be of Permo-Carboniferous age. 


(c)-Duck River. On the Mowbray swamp, half mile west of Smithton, are 
springs issuing from small crateriform mounds of peat 10 to 30 feet high, from which 
decomposition gas bubbles constantly rise. The water is cold and apparently iron, salt, 
and lime bearing. The age of thestrata is Quarternary. It was in this swamp that the 
skeleton of the giant Marsupial Nototherium Tasmanicum was found in 1910. 
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§ 3. The Fauna of Australia. 


An authoritative article describing in some detail the principal features of the 
Fauna of Australia was given in Year Books No. 1 (see pp. 103 to 109) and No. 2 (see 
pp. 111 to 117), while ’a synoptical statement appeared in No. 3 (see pp. 73 to 76). Con- 
siderations of space will, however, preclude the inclusion in this issue of more than a 
passing reference to the subject. 


§ 4. The Flora of Australia. 


In Year Books No. 1 (see pp. 109 to 114) and No. 2 (see pp. 117 to 122) a fairly 
complete though brief account was given of the Flora of Australia, and in Year Book 
No. 3 similar information in a greatly condensed form will be found on pp. 76 to 78. 
Space in this issue will not permit of more than a mere reference to preceding volumes. 

A special article dealing with Australian fodder plants will be found towards the end 
of this volume. This article has been contributed by J. H. Maiden, Esq., F.L.S., 
Government Botanist of New South Wales, and Director of the Botanic Gardens, 
Sydney. 


5. Seismology in Australia. 


A brief statement regarding the position of seismology and seismological record 
in Australia appears in Year Book No. 4, pp. 82 and 83. 


Barisal Guns. Reference may be made here to an interesting pamphlet published 
by Dr. J. Burton Cleland, in which the author sums up the available information re- 
garding the peculiar explosive or booming noises heard at times in Australia as well as in 
other parts of the world. As far as inland Australia, at all events, is concerned, it seems 
clear that the explosions are of earth origin, and are probably due to the sudden sunder- 
ing of immense rock masses, either as a result of climatic influences, or through folding 
movements in the earth’s crust. 


§ 6. The Geology of Australia. 


1. General.—Independent and authoritative sketches of the geology of each State 
were given in Year Books No. 1 (see pp. 73 to 103) and No. 2 (see pp. 78 to 111). 
Want of space has precluded the insertion of these sketches in the present issue of the 
Year Book, and it has not been considered possible to give anything like a sufficient 
account of the geology of Australia by preseuting here a mere condensation of these 
sketches. Reference must, therefore, be made to either Year Book No. 1 or No. 2, ut: 
supra. 


2. Geological Map of Australiaa—The map of the Geology of Australia on page 54. 
shews the geographical distribution of the more important geological systems and 
formations. 


§ 7. Climate and Meteorology of Australia.* 


1. Introductory.—In preceding Year Books some account was given of the history 
of Australian meteorology, including reference to the development of magnetic observa- 
tions and the equipment for the determination of various climatological records. (See 
Year Book 3, pp. 79, 80). In Year Book No. 4, pp. 84 and 87, will be found a short 
sketch of the creation and organisation of the Commonwealth Bureau of Meteorology and 
a resumé of the subjects dealt with at the Meteorological Conference of 1907. Space will 
not permit of the inclusion of this matter in the present issue. 


= PM ae from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorologist, H. A. Hunt, Esquire, 
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2. Meteorological Publications.—The following publications are issued daily from 
the Meteorological Bureau, viz.:—(i.) Weather charts. (ii.) Rainfall maps.  (iii.) 
Bulletins, Victorian and Interstate, shewing pressure, temperature, wind, rain, cloud 
extent, and weather. 

The Bulletins of Climatology are as follows:—No. 1.—A general discussion of 
the climate and meteorology of Australia, illustrated by one map and diagrams. 
No. 2.—A discussion of the rainfall over Australia during the ten years (1897-1906) 
compared with the normal, illustrated by one map. No. 3:—Notes and statistics of the 
remarkable flood rains over south-eastern Australia during the winter of 1909, illustrated 
by five maps and diagrams. No. 4.—A discussion of the monthly and seasonal rainfall 
over Australia, illustrated by one map and diagram. No. 5.—An investigation into the 
possibility of forecasting the approximate winter rainfall for Northern Victoria, illus- 
trated by two diagrams. No. 6.—The physiography of the proposed Federal Territory 
at Canberra, illustrated by a relief map and 21 plates. No. 7.—On the climate of the 
Yass-Canberra district, illustrated by one map. No, 8.—Physiography of Hastern Aus- 
tralia, with 28 text illustrations. 

Commencing with January 1910, the ‘‘Australian Monthly Weather Report,’’ 
containing statistical records from representative selected stations, with rain maps and 
diagrams, etc., is being published. Complete rainfall and other climatological data are 
published in annual volumes of meteorological statistics for each State separately. 


3. General Description of Australia——Im the general description of Australia, 
page 47, it is pointed out that a considerable portion (0.530) of three divisions of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth is north of the tropic of Capricorn, that is to say, within the States 
of Queensland and Western Australia, and the Northern Territory, no less than 1,149,3207 
square miles belong to the tropical zone, and 1,020,720 to the temperate zone. The whole 
area of the Commonwealth within the temperate zone, however, is 1,825,261? square miles, 
thus the tropical part is about 0.886, or about five-thirteenths of the whole, or the “‘tem- 
perate” region is half as large again as the “tropical” (more accurately 1.591). By reason 
of its insular geographical position, and the absence of striking physical features, Aus- 
tralia is, on the whole, less subject to extremes of weather than are regions of similar 
area in other parts of the globe; and latitude for latitude Australia is, on the whole, 
more temperate. 

The altitudes of the surface of Australia range up to a little over 7300 feet, hence its 
climate embraces a great many features, from the characteristically tropical to what is 
essentially alpine, a fact indicated in some measure by the name Australian Alps given 
to the southern portion of the great Dividing Range. 

While on the coast the rainfall is often abundant and the atmosphere moist, in some 
portions of the interior the rainfall is very limited, and the atmosphere dry. The distri- 
bution of forest, as might be expected, and its climatic influence, is consequently very 
variable. In the interior there are on the one hand fine belts of trees, on the other there 
are large areas which are treeless, and where the air is hot and parched in summer. 
Again, on the coast, even as far south as latitude 35°, the vegetation is tropical in its 
luxuriance, and also somewhatsso in character. Climatologically, therefore, Australia 
may be said to present a great variety of features, The various climatological charac- 
teristics will be referred to in detail. 


4. Meteorological Divisions.—The Commonwealth Meteorologist has divided 
Australia, for climatological and meteorological purposes, into five divisions. The 
boundaries between these may be thus defined :—(a) Between divisions I. and I1., 
the boundary between South and Western Australia, viz., the 129th meridian of east 


1. In the article “Australia” in the iuevolommeaia Pritanaica: Vol. XXX., p. 796, this area is 
given as 1,145,000 square miles. : 


. Given as 1,801,700 square miles in the work above quoted, where, however, the statistics are 
eaid * to refer only to the continenta] States of the Federation, not to Tasmania.” 
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longitude ; (b) between divisions II. and IIT., starting at the Gulf of Carpentaria, along 
the Norman River to Normanton, thence a straight line to Wilcannia on the Darling 
River, New South Wales; (c) between divisions II. and IV., from Wilcannia along the 
Darling River to its junction with the Murray ; (d) between divisions II. and V., from 
the junction of the Darling and Murray Rivers, along the latter to Encounter Bay ; (e) 
between divisions III. and IV., starting at Wilcannia, along the Darling, Barwon, and 
Dumaresq Rivers to the Great Dividing Range, and along that range and along the 
watershed between the Clarence and Richmond Rivers to Evans Head on the east coast 
of Australia ; (f) between divisions IV. and V., from the junction of the Darling and 
Murray Rivers along the latter to its junction with the Murrumbidgee, along the 
Murrumbidgee to the Tumut River, and along the Tumut River to Tumut, thence a 
straight line to Cape Howe ; (g) division V. includes Tasmania. 


The population included within these boundaries at the Census of the 3rd April, 1911, 
was approximately as follows :— 


Division = Ir. It. IV. v. 
Population 282,000 429,000 607,000 1,540,000 _—1,597,000 


In these divisions the order in which the capitals occur is as follows :—(i.) Perth, 
{ii.) Adelaide, (iii.) Brisbane, (iv.) Sydney, (v.) Melbourne, (vi.). Hobart, and for that 
reason the climatological and meteorological statistics will be set forth in the indicated 
order in this publication. 


(i.) Special Climatological Stations. The latitudes, longitudes, and altitudes of 
special stations, the climatological features of which are graphically represented herein- 
after, are as follows :— 


SPECIAL CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS. 


Height 3 . Height « . 
Boduiin above Latitude. Longitude Dahelie above Latitude. | Longitude. 
Level. 8. BE. Level. 8. BE. 
Feet. |deg. min.| deg. min, Feet. |deg. min.| deg. min. 
Perino. Peel Telok Ot.) to, woke |, ecw in See 97 | 12 -98°)°130 51 
Adelaide -..| 140 | 34 56] 188 35 | Daly Waters ...| 700 | 16 16 | 133 23 
Brisbane Peay ied SW pied ito fi Sebo al 3 2 | Alice Springs...| 1926 | 28 38 | 133 37 
Sydney ... i.e] 246) 83°52 | 151, 12°) Dubbo veel? BFO: [932 118) 148. 385 
Melbourne «..| 115 | 87° 50 | 144 59 | Laverton =e) 1580) 28/740; |. 1225228 
Hobart ... -..| .160._ | 42 53 | 147 20 | Coolgardie ---| 1402} 80 57 | 121 *10» 


5. Temperatures.—In respect of Australian temperatures generally it may be pointed 
out that the isotherm for 70° Fahrenheit extends in South America and South Africa as 
far south as latitude 33°, while in Australia it reaches only as far south as latitude 30°, 
thus shewing that, on the whole, Australia has a more temperate climate when compared 
latitude for latitude with places in the Southern Hemisphere. 

The comparison is even more favourable when the Northern Hemisphere is included 
in the comparison, for in the United States the 70° isotherm extends in several of the 
western States as far north as latitude 41°. In Hurope the same isotherm reaches almost 
to the southern shores of Spain, passing, however, afterwards along the northern shores 
of Africa till it reaches the Red Sea, when it bends northward along the eastern shore of 
the Mediterranean till it reaches Syria. In Asia nearly the whole of the land area south 
of latitude 40° N. has a higher isothermal value than 70°. 

The extreme range of shade temperatures in summer and winter in a very large part 
of Australia amounts to probably only 81°. In Siberia, in Asia, the similar range is no 
less than 171°, and in North America 153°, or approximately double the Australian range. 

Along the northern shores of the Australian continent the temperatures are very 
equable. At Darwin, for example, the difference in the means for the hottest and 
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coldest months is only 8.6°, and the extreme readings for the year, that is, the highest 
maximum in the hottest month and the lowest reading in the coldest month, shew a 
difference of under 50°. 

Coming southward the extreme range of temperature increases gradually on the 
coast, and in a more pronounced way inland. 

The detailed temperature results for the several capitals of the States of Australia are 
shewn in the Climatological Tables hereinafter. It will suffice here to briefly refer to 
special features. 


(i.) Perth. Meteorological observations were taken in the Perth Botanical Gardens 
as far back as 1876, but since the conditions surrounding the instruments and the 
situation of the station relative to Perth cannot be regarded as quite satisfactory, the 
more exact climate history of Perth did not properly commence until 1897, when the 
present observatory was established. During the period 1897 to 1911, the mean annual 
shade temperature of Perth was 64°, about a degree higher than that of Sydney and 
Adelaide, nearly 6° higher than that of Melbourne, and 10° above that of Hobart, but, 
on the other hand, 5° below that of Brisbane. The average temperature for the month 
of January is 73.5°, and for July 55.0°. 

The extreme maximum shade record of 107.9° was registered in December, 1904, 
and the lowest minimum shade temperature was 35.3°, in August, 1908. 


(ii.) Adelaide. In Adelaide the climate is drier and more sunny than in the other 
capitals, and, consequently, radiation is less hindered. The extremes of heat are 
consequently somewhat more marked, especially in the summer months. The mean shade 
temperature for January is 74.2°, and February 73.9°, and that for July 51.5°. Records of 
the temperature having reached 100° exist for each of the six summer months from 
October to March, and of having exceeded 110° exist for each of those months with the 
exception of March and October. The highest record of shade temperature in Adelaide 
is 116.8°, registered in January, 1858, and the lowest 32.0°, a range of 84.3°. The 
freezing point has only once been reached by the shade temperature thermometers, 
notwithstanding the fact that records have been kept for fifty-five years. Frosts have, 
however, occurred on the grass (four feet below the shade thermometers) at various times 
between the beginning of April and the end of November. 


(iii.) Brisbane. In Brisbane the monthly mean shade temperature ranges from 
77.1° in January to 58.0° in July, a difference of 19.1°. The extremes have varied from 
108.9° in January, 1902, to 36.1° in July, 1894 and 1896, viz., through a range of 
72.8°. . 


(iv.) Sydney. In Sydney the highest monthly mean is 71.6°, recorded in January, 
while the lowest, again in July, is 52.3°, giving a range of 19.3°. 

The extremes of shade temperature recorded at Sydney over a period of half a cen- 
tury are 108.5° in January, 1896, and 35.9° in July, 1890, 1.c., a range of 72.6°. 


(v.) Melbourne. In Melbourne the January mean shade temperature averages 67.5°, 
and that of July 48.5°, the highest reading ever recorded being 111.2° in January, 1862, 
and the lowest 27.0° in July, 1869. 


(vi.) Hobart. The mean temperature for ig hottest month at Hobart is 62.2° in 
February, and that of the coldest 45.7°, in July, the highest reading ever recorded being 
105.2° in December, 1897, and the 1dwest 27.7° in July, 1895, nearly a degree higher 
than the lowest experienced in Melbourne. 


(vii.) Hottest and Coldest Parts. A comparison of the temperatures recorded at 
coast and inland stations shews that, in Australia as in other continents, the range 
increases with increasing distance from the coast. 


In the interior of Australia, and during exceptionally dry summers, the Soup 
occasionally reaches or exceeds 120° in the shade, and during the dry winters the major 
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portion of the country to the south of the tropics is subject to ground frosts. An exact 
knowledge of temperature disposition cannot be determined until the interior becomes 
more settled, but from data procurable, it would appear that the hottest area of the 
continent is situated in the northern part of Western Australia about the Marble Bar 
and Nullagine goldfields, where the maximum shade temperature during the summer 
sometimes exceeds 100° for days, and even weeks:continuously. The coldest part of the 
Commonwealth is the extreme south-east of New South Wales and extreme east of 
Victoria, namely, the region of the Australian Alps. Here the temperature seldom, if 
ever, reaches 100° even in the hottest of seasons. 


In Tasmania also, although occasionally hot winds may cross the Straits and cause 
the temperature to rise to 100° in the low-lying parts, yet the island as a whole 
enjoys a most moderate and equable range of temperature throughout the year. 


(viii.) Monthly Maximum and Minimum. Temperatures. The mean monthly 
maximum and minimum temperatures can be best shewn by means of graphs, which 
exhibit the nature of the fluctuation of each for the entire year. In the diagram (on 
page 87) for nine representative places in Australia, the upper heavy curves shew the 
mean maximum, the lower heavy curves the mean minimum temperatures based upon 
daily observations. On the same diagram the thin curves shew the relative humidities 
{see next paragraph). 


6. Relative Humidity. Next after temperature the degree of humidity may be 
regarded as of great importance as an element of climate; and the characteristic 
differences of relative humidity between the various capitals of Australia call for special 
remark. Fer six representative places the variations of humidity are shewn on the 
graph on page 87, which gives results based upon daily observations of the dry and wet 
bulb thermometers, Hitherto difficulties have been experienced in many parts of Australia 
in obtaining satisfactory observations for a continuous period of any length. For this 
reason it has been thought expedient to refer to the record of humidity at first order 
stations only, where the results are thoroughly reliable. Throughout, the degree of 
humidity given will be what is known as relative humidity, that is, the percentage of 
aqueous vapour actually existing to the total possible if the atmosphere were saturated, 


(i.) Perth. At Perth the mean annual humidity at 9 a.m. is 63; the greatest 
monthly mean is 84, and is in June, and the lowest 45, in January. 


(ii.) Adelaide. At Adelaide the mean annual humidity at 9 a.m. is only 54; the 
mean monthly humidity has been as low as 33 in January and December, and as high 
as 87 in July. 


(iii.) Brisbane. In Brisbane the mean annual humidity at 9 a.m. is 68; the lowest 
monthly mean recorded is 47, and is in September, 1905, and the Madtast 85 in the 
months et March, 1890, and May, 1891. 


(iv.) ‘Sydney. In Sydney the mean annual humidity at 9 a.m. is 78; the greatest 
monthly average, which occurred in May, 1891, was 90, while the lowest monthly 
mean, 52, occurred in the month of December, 1911. 


(v.) Melbowrne. The mean annual humidity derived from the 9a.m. 3p.m. and 9p.m. 
observations in Melbourne is 71; the greatest monthly average 88, in June and J biel 
1858, and the lowest 49, in December, 1908. 


(vi.) Hobart. Hobart’s mean annual humidity at 9 a.m. is 70, the highest monthly 
mean 92, in June, and the lowest 50, in November. 


From the above results, it is seen that, in respect of relative humidity, Sydney has 
the first place, while Melbourne, Hobart, Brisbane, Perth, and Adelaide follow in, the 
order stated, Adelaide being oes driest. The graphs on page 87 shew the annual 
variations in humidity. It will be observed that the relative humidity is ordinarily but 
not invariably great when the temperature is low. 


D 
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7. Evaporation.—The rate and quantity of evaporation in any territory is influenced 
by the prevailing temperature, and by atmospheric humidity, pressure and movement. 
In Australia the question is of perhaps more than ordinary importance; since in its drier 
regions water has often to be conserved in “tanks”? and dams. The magnitude of the 
economic loss by evaporation will be appreciated from the following records, which have 
been obtained from either jacketed tatiks sunk into the ground, or in the case of Laverton 
(W.A.) from a jacketed vessel (8 inches in diameter) exposed on the surface. 

The average total evaporation at Sydney is 36.82 inches; at Melbourne, 38.31 
inches; at Adelaide, 54.29 inches; and at Perth, 66.03 inches, these results being based 
respectively upon 32, 39, 42, and 13 years’ observations. For Brisbane the evaporation 
for the year 1910 was 48.61 inches, and for 1911 49.34 inches. At Hobart the mean for 
the two years was 28.86 inches. 

In the interior of New South Wales the annual evaporation is as high as 84 inches ; 
in Central Australia at Alice Springs the average for 20 years is 97.10 inches; at Cool- 
gardie, Western Australia, the mean for thirteen years is 87.37 inches, and at Laverton, 
in the same State, the yearly amount derived from the last 6 years is 146.57 inches, or 
over 12 feet. 


(i.) Monthly Evaporation Curves. The curves showing the mean monthly evapora- 
tion in various parts of the Commonwealth will disclose how characteristically different 
are the amounts for the several months in different localities. The evaporation for 
characteristic places is shewn on diagram shewing also rainfalls (see page 88). 


(ii.) Loss by Evaporation. In the interior of Australia the possible evaporation is 
often greater than the actual rainfall. Since, therefore, the loss by evaporation depends 
largely on the exposed area, tanks and dams so designed that the surface shall be a mini- 
mum are advantageous. Similarly, the more protected from the direct rays of the sun 
and from winds, by means of suitable tree planting, the less will be the loss by evapora- 
tion: these matters are of more than ordinary concern in the drier districts of Australia. 


8. Rainfall.—As even a casual reference to climatological maps, indicating the dis- 
tribution of rainfall and prevailing direction of wind, would clearly shew, the rainfall of 
any region is determined mainly by the direction and route of the prevailing winds, by 
the varying temperatures of the earth’s surface over which they blow, and by the 
physiographical features generally. 

Australia lies within the zone of the south-east and westerly trade winds. The 
southern limit of the south-east trade strikes the eastern shores at about 30° south 
latitude. Hence, we find that; with very few exceptions, the heaviest rains of the Aus- 
tralian continent are precipitated along the Pacific slopes to the north of that latitude, 
the varying quantities being more or less regulated by the differences in elevation of the 
shores and of the chain of mountains, upon which the rain-laden winds blow, from the 
New South Wales northern border to Thursday Island. The converse effect is exemplified 
on the north-west coast of Western Australia from the summer south-east trade winds. 
Here the prevailing winds, blowing from the interior of the continent instead of from the 
ocean, result in the lightest coastal rain in Australia. 

The westerly trade winds, which skirt the southern shores, are responsible for the 
very reliable, although generally light, rains enjoyed by the south-western portion of 
Western Australia, by the south-eastern agricultural areas of South Australia, by a great 
part of Victoria, and by the whole of Tasmania. 


(i.) Factors determining Distribution and Intensity of Rainfall. The distribution 
and intensity of rainfall in the interior of the continent, and also to some extent in the 
areas already mentioned, are governed by the seasonal peculiarities of three distinct 
atmospheric control systems, the most important of which is, undoubtedly, the anti- 
cyclonic stream. This stream, which girdles the earth and embraces approximately the 
region between 15° and 40° south latitude, breaks up into vast elliptically-shaped bodies 


1. In Australia artificial storage ponds or reservoirs are called “tanks.” 
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of circulating atmosphere, measuring frequently 3000 miles in their major and 2000 
miles in their minor axes. In passing over Australia from west to east, these great 
bodies of circulating air cause moist-laden winds to sweep across the continent from the 
surrounding oceans. The front-circulation brings in winds from the Southern Ocean, 
and the rear-circulation those from the equatorial seas. 


The rain-inyoking agent second in order of importance because of its reliability is 
the well-known “V-shaped depression.” The sphere of operation of this latter disturb- 
ance is ordinarily the southern half of the continent, although occasionally it may extend 
its influence to tropical latitudes. The western half of this type of disturbance, with a 
southerly wind circulation, is the portion from which rain is most frequently to be 
expected, but occasionally good falls of rain, attended with electrical manifestations, are 
liberated from the warm eastern portion. 

The third agent associated with the production of rain is the tropical depression 
more popularly known as the “monsoonal depression.” This disturbance may be in 
active evidence for a succession of seasons, and then be conspicuously absent for a num- 
ber of years, thus raising the question whether, after all, it can be regarded as in any 
way a distinctive feature of Australian meteorology. 

When these disturbances are actively operative in the production of rain, the effect 
on the country generally, and the economic results for the succeeding season, are very 
pronounced. The interior of the continent becomes transformed. The plains, which 
ordinarily have so profound an effect on the heat winds of the summer, are deluged with 
rain, and respond immediately with an astonishingly luxurious growth of grass and 
herbage. ‘The air is both tempered in heat, and loses its dryness for considerable periods 
after their visitations. 


The distribution of rain by monsoonal disturbances is, however, very capricious in 
comparison with that precipitated by the southern ‘‘ depressions.” During some seasons 
the whole of the northern half of the continent will benefit to a fairly uniform degree; at 
another time some special region will be favoured. A remarkable example of this 
peculiarity occurred in 1902, for when monsoonal rains were copiously falling over the 
major portion of Western Australia, the eastern half of the continent was suffering from 
severe drought conditions. 

During other seasons, tongue-shaped regions extending southwards from the northern 
shores of the continent will be particularly favoured in regard to rain. These regions 
may extend to the interior of Western Australia, and simultaneously others may occur 
in the Central Territory, in Western Queensland, and in the interior of New South 
Wales. { i 

It is thus obvious that different parts of the continent are mainly dependent upon 
forms of atmospheric disturbances for what may be called their fundamental rains, and 
since there is a seasonal tendency for a particular class of storms to predominate, it 
rarely happens that any year passes in which the rains are universally good. Again, 
the condition of drought can hardly affect the whole of the continent at the same 
time. Nevertheless a more than ordinarily fortunate condition in one part of the 
continent usually implies drought conditions in another, or vice-versd. Thus in New 
South Wales, monsoonal rains, so beneficial to its north-western districts, rarely extend. 
during the same season to coastal areas, or to Southern Riverina. For this reason it 
may happen occasionally that sheep may with advantage be sent 500 or 600 miles from 
the coast for feed and water. Should the southern or antarctic low-pressures be the 
predominating influence, the country to the south of the Murrumbidgee River is benefit- 
ing at the expense of the remainder of the State. A good coastal season ordinarily 
depends upon an anticyclonic control; when such exists, the country west of the table- 
lands usually wants water. i 

A good season for Australia as a whole is dependent upon many circumstances. Not 
only must the main rain-giving storms be well represented, but other favourable con- 
ditions must also coexist. The general rate of translation of the atmosphere across the 
continent is a factor of the utmost importance. Another is the latitude the cyclones and 
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anti-cyclones are moving in, and, further, the daily or periodic surgings of high and low 
pressures to and from the equator are also factors of considerable moment. 


(ii.) Time of Rainfall. Monsoonal rains affect the northern parts of the continent 
in the summer months, and may continue with diminishing energy for nearly six 
months of the year. As they penetrate into higher latitudes in a south-easterly direction 
the poriod of action is delayed, but is not shortened, though the quantities of the fall 
materially lessen. Antarctic rains are-experienced during the winter months) of the 
year, the resultant quantities being reliable and consistently regular. The heaviest 
totals from this source are precipitated on the west coast of Tasmania. Thus at Mount 
Lyell the total for one year exceeded 140 inches, and even the average is 115.82 inches. 

Anticyclonic rains occur at all times of the year, but more markedly from March to 
September. They benefit particularly the southern area of the continent, and are 
responsible for many of the heaviest rainfalls and floods on the coastal districts of New 
South Wales. 


(iii.) Wettest and Driest Regions. The wettest known part of Australia is on the 
north-east coast of Queensland, where three stations situated on, or adjacent to, the 
Johnstone and Russell Rivers have an average annual rainfall of between 150 and 166 
inches. The maximum and minimum falls there are :—Goondi, 241.53 in 1894 and 
76.24 inches in 1902, or a range of 165.29 inches; Innisfail, 211.24 in 1894 and 69.87 
inches in 1902, or a range of 141.37 inches; Harvey Creek, 238.45 in 1901 and 80.47 
inches in 1902, or a range of 157.98 inches. 7 

On three occasions more than 200 inches have been recorded at Goondi, the last of 
these being in 1910 when 204.82 inches were registered. The record at this station 
covers a period of 19 years. 

Harvey Oreek in the shorter period of 15 years has twice exceeded 200 inches, the 
total for 1910 being 201.28 inches. 

The driest known part of the continent is about the Lake Hyre district in South 
Australia (the only part of the continent below sea level), where the annual average is 
but 5 inches, and where it rarely exceeds 10 inches for the twelve months. 

The inland districts of Western Australia haye until recent. years been regarded as 
the driest part of Australia, but authentic observations taken during the past decade at 
settled districts in the east of that State shew that the annual average is from 10 to 12 
inches. 


(iv.) Quantities and Distribution of Rainfall generally. The departure from the 
normal rainfall inereasas greatly and progressively from the southern to the northern 
shores of the continent, and similarly also at ali parts of the continent, subject to 
capricious monsoonal rains, as the comparisons hereunder will shew. The general dis- 
tribution is best seen from the map on page 93, shewing the areas subject to average 
annual rainfalls lying between certain limits. The areas enjoying varying quantities 
of rainfall determined from the latest available information are shewn in the. following 
table :— ; 
DISTRIBUTION OF AVERAGE RAINFALL. 


Queens-| South |Northe'’n| Western| Tas- |Common- 


Average Annual N.S.W 
ate land. Aust. |Territ’y.| Aust. | mania. | wealth, 


Rainfall. Victoria. 


sar. mls. sar. mls. sar. mls,|sqr.mls.|sqr. mls. |sqr.mis.}sqr.nmals.| Sar. mals, | 


Under 10 inches | 44,997 nil 126,390 317,600 |138,190 |513,653| nil 1,140,830 


LO) 77,268 | 19,912 |132,500 | 33,405 |141,570 |232,815 | nil 637,470 
OR nO Main 57,639 | 12,626 |118,650 | 14,190 | 62,920) 89,922) nil 855,947 
2030 Abe 77,202 | 29,317 |175,390 | 18,827 | 93,470 | 95,404] 4,249] 488,852 
80—40 _,, 80,700 | 14,029 | 67,310 984 | 40,690 | 40,750 | 7,897} 201,860 


Over 40 i 22,566 | 12,000 | 50,260 64 | 46,780) 3,376| 14,576] 149,622 


Total area ...|310,372 | 87,884 |670,500 380,070 |523,620 |975,920 | 26,215 |2,974,581 


Norr.—Tasmania and Queensland are subject to alteration. 
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Referring first to the southern capitals, it may be noted that the average at Mel- 
bourne from 68 years’ records is 26.28 inches; the maximum 44.25, and minimum 
15.61; the range therefore is 28.64 inches. At Adelaide the average determined from 
73 years’ totals is 21.06, the maximum 30.87, the minimum 13.43 and the range there- 
fore 17.44 inches. At Hobart 28.57 inches is the average annual rainfall for 69 years, 
40.67 being the highest total for one year, and 13.43 the lowest ; thus 27.24 inches is the 
extreme range. The average from 36 years’ records for Perth is 33.26 inches, 46.73 
being the maximum and 20.48 inches the minimum; the range is therefore 26.25 
inches. These figures appear to constitute an exception to the general rule, but it 
should be mentioned as a possible explanation that records have there been taken only 
since 1876, whereas the records at the other cities date from 1840 or thereabouts. 


Continuing the comparison of rainfall figures, Sydney’s average annual total derived 
from 72 years’ records is 48.29 inches, its maximum 82.81 in 1860, and minimum 21.48 
in 1849, thus the range is 61.33 inches. At Brisbane the disparities are greater still. 
There the average from 62 years’ totals is 46.79 inches—a trifle lower than that of 
Sydney—the annual maximum was 88.26 inches in 1893, the minimum 16.17 inches in 
1902, and the range therefore 72.09 inches. 


In order to shew how the rainfall is distributed throughout the year in various parts 
of the continent, the figures of representative towns have been selected. Darwin, typical 
of the Northern Territory, shews that in that region nearly the whole of the rain- 
fall occurs in the summer months, while little or nothing falls in the middle of the year. 
‘The figures of Perth, as representing the south-western part of the continent, are the 
reverse, for while the summer months are dry, the winter ones are very wet. In Mel- 
bourne and Hobart the rain is fairly well distributed throughout the twelve months, 
with a maximum in October in the former, and in November in the latter. The records 
at Alice Springs and Daly Waters indicate that in the central parts of Australia the 
wettest months are in the summer and autumn. In Queensland, as in the Northern 
Territory, the heaviest rains fall in the summer months, but good averages are also 
maintained during the other seasons. 


On the coast of New South Wales, the first six months of the year are the wettest, 
with slight excesses in April and July ; the averages during the last six months are fair 
and moderately uniform. In general it may be said that one-fourth of the area of the 
continent, principally in the eastern and northern parts, enjoys an annual average rain- 
fall of from 20 to 50 inches, the remaining three-fourths receiving generally from 10 to 
15 inches. : 


(v.) Curves of Rainfall and Evaporation... The relative amounts of rainfall and 
evaporation at different times through the year are best seen by referring to the graphs 
for a number of characteristic places. It will be recognised at once how large is the 
evaporation when water is fully exposed to the direct rays of the sun, and to wind, etc. 


(vi.) Tables of Rainfall. The table of rainfall for a long period of years for each of 
the various Australian capitals affords information as to the variability of the fall in 
successive years, and the list of the more remarkable falls furnishes information as to 
what may be expected on particular occasions. 
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RAINFALL AT THE AUSTRALIAN CAPITALS, 1840 to 1911. 


PERTH. ADELAIDE. BRISBANE. SYDNEY, MELBOURNE. HOBART. 
Year.| 4 Bo). teak oy es a| Za] 4 3 | 2ol P| 2a| +s @ juy aes 
a) A) 88) 2) 8) 88) 8/8) ga) a paleay sR a) sep | al ss 
SBS eg ol Belo Sl) 8 lee Bae see SiS) lds) Pal aeel suet 
| z on ‘=| = oe q * | q ¥ on q = om q -| oe 
< o|7 < o| 7 < o| 7 < o|-7 < ola < o| 
Zz AZ a A a a 
in in. | in. in. | in. in. | “in. in. | in. in. | in. in. 
1840 BS 24.23] 99] ... | 29.32) ... ast) 468.520) 150))) cae | 22.57 [fas Ms aK Rae 
1 ; 17:06) OB.) AOsSE | co 176.321 143) 5... | SOT acne 13.95 ae 
2 7 90.92") 222" (Baer oe ee) aOCR LOT ace) | OLseOn) ese 23.60 “ 
3 3 17.19}104) ... | 51.67) ... «. | 62.78/168] ... | 21.54) ... 13.43 Me 
4 = 16.88 | 136} ... | 63.20] ... «os, 1) 70.67) 1574 ... 1807481... 26.25 nes 
5 ‘ 18.88 | 125) ... | 39.09) ..J ..., 162.03))1382) ... | 23.93) ... 16.68 ea 
6 == | 26.89 | 114]... 31.41] ... | 41.88 | 43.83/139) ... | 80.53] ... 21.96 och 
7 = 27.61) 109) ... eee ws (7 yx.)| 42.80} 142] ... | 30.18)... «| 14.46 ia 
8 ee | 19.74 | 114 | 21.07 | 42.59} ... «.- | 59.17 | 137 | 58. 33.15 | ... | 28,22 | 23.62 19.24 
9 - 25.44}110 (9 yr.)} ... mA ... | 21.48 | 140 |(9 yr.)} 44.25] ... \(9 yr.)} 33.51 (8 yr.) 
1850 ite 19.56 | 84) ... oes aac 44.88 | 157] ... | 26.98]... a | 14.51 ee 
1 5a 30.86 |} 128] ... wae Bye 35.14/142] ... aaa ee 17.98 oar 
2 a 27.44 | 118 ae oe 43.78 | 145 wee a 23.62 
3 = 27.08 | 128 ate os, 46,11 | 130 oa ian 14.52 
4 ‘i 15.35 | 105 ive ya 29.28 | 136 ay As 30.54 
5 AS 93.15 | 124 axe “fs 52.85 | 138 28.21} ... 18/25) ... 
6 o 24.93/118} ... con “35 43.31 | 116 29.76 | 134 99.73) 15L| 2 
7 ds | 22.15.}.105 | ... ul ai 50.95 | 185} .... | | 28.90 | 138 17,14) T13)|) 
8 = 21.55 | 107 | 23.75 | 43.00} ... 39.60 | 139 | 40.74 | 26.01 | 158 33.07 | 129 | 22.59: 
9 bs 14.85) 95} ... | 35.00] ... 42.06} 128} ... | 21.82 | 156 23:31 |! is. =H 
1860 aa 19.67 | 119 54,63 | 144 82.81 | 182 25.38 | 133 3 E “0 
1 ‘ 24.04 | 147 69.45 | 155 59.36 | 157 29.16 | 159 t aoe i-3 
2 i 21.85 | 119 28.27 | 98 23.98 | 111 22.08 | 139 4 ar co 
3 = 23.68 | 145 68.83 | 146 47.08 | 152 36.42 | 165 i rob eee 
4 Es 19.75 | 121 47.00 | 114 69.12 | 187 27.40 | 144 ; oe ace 
5 - 15.51 | 108 24.11] 52 36.29 | 128 15.94 | 119 i hate cad 
6 Aa 20.11 | 116 51.18 | 142 36.81 | 149 22.41 | 107 RB; ne tA 
7 - 19.05 | 112| ...| | 61.04) 112) ... |59.68)126) ... | 25.79)133) ... f ooh Boa 
8 aa 19.99 | 113 | 19.85 | 35.98 | 110 | 47.55 | 43.05, | 127 | 50.02 | 18.27 | 120 | 24.47 | 18.08] ... | 25.00 
9 z 14.74/117| ... |54.89) 114] ... | 4819/1384] ... | 24.58) 199}... | 93.87] ... ate 
1870 ez 23.84/119} ... | 79.06 | 154 64.22 | 178 33.77 | 129 27 5B) ie. ee 
1 e 93.25|137] ... | 45.45) 119 52.27 | 141 30.17 | 125 18:95)| 130 oe 
2 = 22.66 |146|] ... | 49,22 | 131 37.12 | 161 32.52 | 136 S176) | 160") ass 
3 og 21.00 |139) ... | 62.02 | 138 73.40 | 176 25.61 | 134 23.43 | 157)... 
4 me 17.93 127)... | 38:71 | 185 63.60 | 173 28.10 | 134 24.09} 138] ... 
5 5 29.21 |157| ... | 67.03 | 162 46.25 | 153 32.87 | 158 29.25 | 181)... 
6 | 28.73 | 100 13.43 }110] ... |53.42/130} ... | 45.69 | 156 24.04 | 134 93.63'1\\ 22, i 
7 |20.48/103) ... |24.95)135| ... |30.28)119) ... |59.66/147) ... | 24.10}124] ... | 20.82) ... ane 
8 | 39.72 | 143 | 29.64 | 22.08 | 112 | 21.24 | 56.33 | 134 | 53.59 | 49.77 | 129 | 54.02 | 25.36.) 116 | 28.11 | 29.76 | ... | 25.24- 
9 | 41.34 | 106 |(3 yr.)] 20.69} 1380] ... |67.30)157)] ... | 63.19}167] -... |19.28])127] ... | 21.07] ... 34 
1880 | 31.79} 116] ... | 22.48;142} ... | 49.12 | 134 29.51 | 142 28.48 | 147 oH ras we 
1 | 24.78 | 101 18.02 | 135 |» 29,39 | 117 41.09 | 163 24.08 | 134 on eae Bas 
2 | 35.68 | 109 15.70 | 134 42.62 | 121 42,28 | 112 22.40 | 131 30.69) ... erp 
3 | 39.65 | 122 26.76 | 161 32.22 | 114 46.92 | 157 23.71 | 130 24.05 |160| ... 
4 | 31.96} 92 18.74 | 138 43.49 | 136 44.04 | 159 25.85 | 128 BGO hela) anes 
5 | 33.44 | 110 15.89 | 133 26.85 | 112 39.91 | 145 26.94 | 123 98.29 | 176} ... 
6 | 28.90 | 89 14.42 | 141 53.66} 152] ... | 39.43 | 152 24.00 | 128 21.39 | 189 |, .... 
7 |387.62)105) ... | 25.70) 164) ... |81.54) 242) ... |60.16)189) .. |382.389)153| ...- | 24.91) 974)" wo 
8 | 27.83 | 117 | 33.29 | 14.55 | 131-| 19.30 | 33.08 | 143 | 45.98 | 23.01 | 132 | 42.95 | 19.42 | 123 | 24.66 | 18.45 | 151 | 23.71 
9 | 39.96] 123] ... | 80.87|143] ... |49.86)155] ... |57.16)186] ... |27.14/125] ... | 30.80 | 180 |(8 yr.) 
1890 | 46.73 | 126 25.78 | 139 73.02 | 162 81.42 | 184 24.24 | 140 Vi oa WR Ss 5 
1 | 30.33 | 93 14.01 | 113 41.68 | 143 55.30 | 200 26.73 | 126 23.25 |160| ... 
2 | 31.23 | 122 21.53 | 137 64.98 | 146 69.26 | 189 24.96 | 124 18.62] ... aa 
3 | 40.12 | 145 21.49 | 129 88.26 | 147 49.90 | 208 26.80 | 140 27.46 | 146) ... 
4 | 23.72 | 103 20.78 | 134 44,02 | 143 38.22 | 188 22.60 | 138 97.39.) 151)... 
5 | 33.01 | 123 21.28 | 130 59.11 | 105 31.86 | 170 17.04 | 131 25.40] 119] ... 
6 | 31.50 | 103 15.17 | 121 - | 44.97] 121] ... | 42.40 | 157 25.16 }124] .,. | 21.61/136} ... 
7 | 27.17 | 106)... | 15.48) TOT” .2. 48.68 1) TS 0 aaa ase al) 25.88 | AIT Pc POO b ibe) 
8 | 31.76 | 118 | 33.55 | 20.75 | 116 | 20.71 | 60.06 | 131 | 56.80 | 43.17 | 149 | 51.12 | 15.61 | 102 | 23.61 | 20.40 | 164 | 24.29 
9 | 82.40/107/} ... | 18.84/119} ... | 38.85) 141) ... |55.90/172| ... | 28.87/116] ... | 20.68/170) ©... 
1900 | 36.61 | 124 21.68 | 133 34.41 | 110 66.54 | 170 28.09 | 139 19.14} 135] ... 
1 | 36.75 | 122 18.01 | 124 38.48 | 110 \| 40.10 | 151 27.45 | 113 25.11 | 147 
2 | 27.06} 93 16.02 | 123 16.17 | 87 43.07 | 176 23.08 | 102 21.85 | 151 
3 | 35.69 | 140 25.47 | 134 49,27 | 136 38.62 | 169 28.43 | 130 25.86 | 139 
4 | 34.35 | 125 20.31 | 117 33.23 | 124 45.93 | 155 29.72 | 128 92.41 | 139 
5 | 34.61 | 116 92.28 | 131 36.76 | 108 35.03 | 144 25.64 | 129, 32.09 | 168 
6 | 32.87 ]121) ... | 26,61 | 127 .. | 42.84 | 125 31.89 | 159 22.299/114| ... |93.81/155} ... 
7 | 40,12/182) ... {17.78 )125| ... | 31.46)119] 22 SH, 324 Teo i lee 9196 410272 F 9)'25.92") 167). 
8 | 30.52 | 106 | 34.05 | 24.56 | 125 | 21.15 | 44.01 | 125 | 36.55 | 45.65 | 168 | 43.41 | 17.72 | 130 | 25.36 | 16.50 | 149 | 23.29 
9 |89.11.)107 | ... |27.69)) 138 |... (3407 (121) Beer aT | 3. 125.86 | US... | 27.991 TO ae 
1910 | 37.02 | 135 24.62 | 116 - | 49.00/133] ... | 46.91 | 160 24.61|/ 167] ... | 25.22}205] ... 
23.88/108/ ... | 15.99]}127| ... |35.15/128; ... | 50.24)155] ... | 36.61) 168] ... | 26.78| 193] .... 
Aver. ... 33.26] ... iat BLOB and nei) 4Oa0 9s imioae pre ERB ce. Sel LOGAN tai kee soe | 23.57 
No. of, 
Wire: (36) (73) (62) (72) «| (68) (69) 


Norr.—The above average Rainfall figures for Brisbane, Sydney, and Melbourne differ slightly from the» 
mean annual falls given in the Climatological Tables on pp. 99-101, which are for a less number of years. 
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9. Remarkable Falls of Rain.—The following are the more remarkable falls of rain 
in the States of New South Wales, Queensland, Western Australia, and South Australia, 
which have occurred within a period of twenty-four hours :— 


HEAVY RAINFALLS, NEW SOUTH WALES, UP TO 1911 INCLUSIVE. 


parse ened ey Date. Amnt. he Laer age Date. Amnt. 
ins. ins. 
Albion Park -..| 8 Feb., 1895 | 10.00 || Kempsey ... .|10 Mar., 1893 | 10,34 
nd % ..-| 13 Jan., 1911) 10.95 || Leconfield... baheO its, BS 14.53 
Albury ...| 14 Feb,, 1898} 10.70 || Liverpool ... ...| 23 Feb., 1874 | 10,39 
Alme Dorrigo .-.| 22 Jan., 1893 | 10.27 || Macksville* .| 23 Feb., 1908} 10.00 
Anthony ...|28 Mar., 1887 | 17.14 || Madden’s Creek AS rays Hoe LO586 
44 bey ...(15 Jan., 1890] 13.13 a a .|13 Jan., 1911] 18.68 
Arnold Grove -..|28 May, 1889} 11.13 || Maitland W. ...| 9 Mar., 1893} 14.79 
x _ ---| 20 Mar., 1892 | 10.08 || Major’s Creek ...| 14 Feb., 1898 | 12.32 
Araluen ...| 14 Feb., 1898] 10.51 || Milton ... .| 13 Jan., 1911] 10.41 
4 nee at AOL Ta », | 18.36 || Mittagong... 6 Mar., 1893} 11.71 
Bellawongarah ..| 18 Jan., 1911} 10.92 || Morpeth eater Qiy i, wT 2Ibe 
Berry eottl Sh ne, » | 12.05 || Mount Kembla .|14 Feb., 1898 | 10.25 
Billambil ... ...| 14 Mar., 1894 | 12.94 hs a Pao 9<, OOS LOT 
Bomaderry... -| 13 Jan., 1911} 13.03 na or ...| 13 Jan., 1911} 18.25 
Bowral ...| 6 Mar,, 1893] 11.94 || Mount Pleasant .../14 ,, »y | 10.40 
Bowraville ... .-.|22 June, 1898 | 11.50 || Myra Vale .| 14 Feb., 1898 | 10:00 
Broger’s Creek .-.|14 Feb., ,, | 20.05 || Nambucca Heads ...| 3 Apr., 1905| 10.62 
7 ---| 19 July, 1910} 12.22 || Nepean Tunnel _....| 14 Feb., 1898 | 12.30 
4 3 ...| 13 Jan., 1911 | 20.83 || Nethercote aepia Jan, 190A 32 
Bulli Mountain ..| 19 Mar., 1894] 10.45 || Newcastle... 19 Mar., 1871 | 11.17 
+ 33 :..|13 Feb., 1898 | 17.14 bs seth’ 9 dyynrt 1898.) U4 
Burwood ... :-.|28 May, 1889) 11.75 3 ...|24 Feb., 1908} 10.02 
Camden .|11 July, 1904 | 10.90 || Nowra ...|11 July, 1904) 11.50 
Camden Haven ...| 22 Jan., 1895 | 12.23 vit Nes ...| 13 Jan., 1911] 13.00 
Canley Vale .-.|28 May, 1889 | 10.06 || Parramatta ...| 28 May, 1889 | 11.94 
ua a ...| 20 Mar., 1892 | 10.85 Fy; ea .| 20 Mar., 1892 | 11.01 
Castle Hill... ...| 28 May, 1889} 13.49 || Port Macquarie 9 Noy., 1887 | 10.76 
Cockle Creek ...| 23 Feb., 1908 | 10.45 || Port Stephens ..|° 9 Feb., 1889} 10.15 
Colombo Lyttleton ...| 5 Mar., 1893] 12.17 || Prospect ... ...|28 May, ,, | 12.37 
Oondong +|27 ,, 1887] 18.66 || Raymond Terrace ...| 28 Sep., 1903 | 10.32 
a ae .|15 Jan., 1890} 11.50 |} Richmond ...|28 May, 1889 | 12.18 
Cookville ...| 1 Apr., 1892] 11.31 || Robertson... ...| 14 Feb., 1898 | 10.00 
Coramba ...| 11 June, 1893 | 10.83 ‘i ANA ...|10 July, 1904 | 10.50 
Cordeaux River .| 26 Feb., 1873 | 10.98 || Rooty Hill ...|27 May, 1889] 11.85 
BS PPh --.| 3 4, 1890] 11.51 || Rylstone ... Ae Pete ee se 10126 
a 5 ...| 14 Feb., 1898 | 22.58 || Seven Oaks .| 22 June, 1898 | 11.06 
A 4 .../ 81 Aug., 1906 | 10.31 || Springwood ...| 7 Mar., 1894 | 10.55 
3 y ...| 13 Jan., 1911} 14.52 || Stockyard Mount .../13 Jan., 1911) 11.54 
Cudgen ° ...|15 Mar., 1894 | 10.23 || Taree .-.| 28 Feb., 1892 | 12.24 
Dapto West ...| 14 Feb., 1898 | 12.05 || Terara 26° 4. 0 L873|'12257 
< ids .| 18 Jan., 1911] 10.37 || Tomago 9 Mar., 1893 | 18.76 
Darkes’ Forest ..| 8 Feb., 1895 | 11.10 |} Tongarra ... ...| 9 July, 1904] 11.10 
Dunheved ... --.| 28 May, 1889 | 12.40 || Tongarra Farm .|14 Feb., 1898 | 15.12 
Hiden 4 ,, 1875) 10.52 |} Towamba ... ...| 5 Mar., 1893} 20.00 
Fernmount 2 Feb., 1890} 10.36 || Tweed Heads ...| 14 Jan., 1890} 10.53 
. Ati 2 June, 1903) 11.29 me 3 .|14 Mar., 1894] 11.40 
Goorangoola 9 Mar., 1893 | 10.34 || Trial Bay ... CET Tee S898! tes 
Guy Fawkes .--| 2 June, 1903} 11.30 || White Swamp ..., 12 Jan., 1911] 10.24 
Hercynia ... .-.| 28 May, 1889} 11.85 |} Wollongong .| 26 Feb., 1873] 11.00 
Holy Flat ... .-.| 12 Mar., 1887 | 12.00 3 ...{° 5 Apr., 1882} 10.00 
sera! pet Ales ...| 28 Feb., 1892 | 12.24 || Woolgoolga ...| 11 June, 1893} 10.83 
Jamberoo ... ...|14 ,, 1898) 10.92 |} Yellow Rock .| 14 Feb., 1898} 11.69 
cf ...| 18 Jan., 1911] 10.89 |} South Head 
Kareela .--|20 Oct., 1902} 11.73 (near Sydney) ...| 29 Apr., 1841 | 20,12 
Kembla Heights ...| 18 Jan., 1911} 17.46 op “ ...| 16 Oct., 1844} 20.41 


6.50 inches fell in 2 hours. 
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Name of Town or 


. | 


Docality: Date. | Amnt. Cocaty: Date. Amnt. 
| | | 
| ins || ins. 
Anglesey -| 26 Dec., 1909 | 18.20 || Coen sea) DONDE OL OU: BOLT 
Ascot ...| 14 Mar,, 1908 | 11.34 || Collaroy ~ ..f80 Jan., 1896 | 14.25 
Ayr ..., 20 Sep., 1890) 14.58 << a 224} 801.5450 ADLO} LO\25 
a .-»| 25 Mar., 1891 | 10.19 || Cooktown ... a9) 22 yy, DOOR 12.49 
4 te: ...| 26 Jan., 1896| 10,50}; ,, 19 5 EQOR | LIeO 
Beenleigh ... Ae | 21 i LBBAI-L.30 Ee 1 Apr., 1911} 11.11 
" ra oe] 14 Mar., 1908 | 10.40 || Gooran 1 Feb.,. 1893 | 13.62 
Bloomsbury ...| 14 Feb., 1893 | 17.40 FA ...| 9June,, ,, | 10,12 
5 ep on Jan., 1896 | 10.52 |, ,; -| 26 Dec., 1908 | 14.08 
i (10 ,, 1901] 16.62 || Cooroy ,..| 9 June, 1893 | 13.60 
z, ...| 4 Mar.,1906| 11.86 |}.; ,, .| 10 Jan., 1898 | 13.50 
ie ».-| 9 Jan,, 1908 | 11.30 ui ss «| 6 Mar., ,, | 10.04 
Boggo Road, Junction| 14 Mar., 1908 | 10.42 || Cressbrook ...| 16 Feb., 1893 | 10,65 
Botanic Gardens, Bris. PP. », | 10.80 |! Crohamhurst 
Bowen ...| 18 Feb., 1898 14.65 (Blackall Range)| 31 Jan., ,, | 10.78 
sf 5d ..-| 20 Jan., 1894,| 11.44 y: = x04] DMebyy 35 cheaeme 
Bowen Park ..| 16 Feb., 1898 | 10.38 |) ...,, 3 9 June, ,, |13.3h 
i ...| 14 Mar., 1908 | 11.50 4 — 9 Jan., 1898) 19.55 
Brisbane .| 21 Jan., 1887 | 18.381 |), ,; ~ ee] 6 Mar. jy 116/00 
3 ae ...| 14 Mar., 1908 | 11.18 % se .| 26 Dec., 1909 | 13.85 
Bromby Park (Bowen)| 14 Feb., 1893 | 13.28 || Crow’s Nest 2 Aug., 1908 | 11.17 
+4 sf ‘, 20 Jan., 1894 | 11,20 || Croydon ... .| 29 Jan., 1908 | 15.00 
Brookfield ...| 14 Mar., 1908 | 14.95 || Cryna (Beaudesert)... 21 ,, 1887) 14,00 
Buderim Mountain ...| 11 Jan., 1898 | 26.20 || Donaldson 
ue As ...| 9 Mar., 1898 | 11.10 (now Granada)| 27 Jan., 1891 | 11.29 
Bulimba (Brisbane).../ 16 Feb., 1893 | 10.40 * “i 8° ,, _1911).13,50 
Bundaberg ...| 81 Jan., 1893 | 10.15 7 iho Gia bs » » | 14,380, 
Burketown 15 ,, 1891) 13.58 || Dungeness .-.| 16 Mar,, 1893 | 22.17 
+s 5s ...| 12 Mar., 1903 | 14.52 4 ‘ .-.| 19 Jan., 1894 | 11,84 
Bustard Head ...| 18 Feb., 1888 | 10.14 Pe 17 Apr, 330) 1208 
+ 5 ...| 30 Jan., 1893 | 11.85 |; Dunira 9 Jan., 1898} 18.45 
Caboolture... Perf. Wegesepmanyny 3 cly/l ale Y'9) ¢) 6 Mar. 5) 99°) 15.95: 
95 s0e| 10, °,,  1898)),10,28 Eddington ‘(Clone’ ry) 23 Jan., 1891} 10.33 
Cairns ...| 11 Feb., 1889 | 14.74 || Emu Park n OL: yy , £893) 0,008 
a4 -|21 Apr., ,,._| 12.40 || Enoggera Railway .. .| 14 Mar., 1908 | 12.14 
as 5, 1891) 14.08 % Reservoir FA » | 10.98. 
F 9 Jan., 1892) 10.56 || Ernest Junction Ane yaya SOO. 
- 4 ,, 1909] 11.56 |) Esk ...| 21 Jan., 1887 | 10.70 
i sel Ove sy, 0 LO alae alt os, Bae ...| 14 Mar., 1908} 11.12 
x 2s.| 11 Feb.,...5,,; |,15.17)||Fassiferm ... ...|21 Jan., 1887 | 10.20 
- .-.| 17 Mar., ,,. | 10.35)|| Flat Top Island, | ...|22 Dec., 1909 | 12.96 
F -.| LApr., ,, | 11.71 || Floraville... 6 Jan., 1897 | 10.79 
5 Bae Bh oheY » |,20.16 FF} kes .| 11 Mar., 1903 | 12.86 
Caloundra ... ...| 21 Jan., 1887} 10.50 || Geraldton j 
Cape Capricorn A 5 190K) 10016 (now Innisfail)) 11 Feb., 1889 | 17.13 
Cape Grafton «| 5 Mar., 1896) 13.37 Pa iP” ks 31 Dee...) 56 7) Lodo 
Cardwell eer AS) | ytd 88% OU Fs * 95 Jan., 1892)}.11.10: 
sf .| 830 Dec., 1889 | 12.00 # a 6 Apr., 1894 | 16.02 
4 ...| 2Jan,, 1890 10.06')),,. ,, ty 8 Mar., 1896 | 11.42 
. ..-| 23 Mar., », | 12.00 % i 7 ,, , 1899) 10.25 
i 118 ,, 1904] 18,241). « ;, ok 18; Apr, lanai) eoneor 
44 act ...| 3 Apr., 1911 |,12.84 $ = 24 Jan., 1900} 15.22 
Cedar Pocket .| 26 Dec., 1909 | 11.36 $ wel 6) ;, | 19010 das 
Central Kin Kin ... 53 PAu Ws 0 es Br te Ee | 29 Dec., 1903 | 21.22: 
Chiefswood .| 14 Mar., 1908 | 11.01 + ra | 17 Mar., 1904 | 10.35 
Childers SEPANG leery meh ooh far nl 2.03) | 4 30 Jan., 1908 | 11.76. 
Clare As ...| 26 Jan., 1896 | 15.30 8 ay “14055, . 1909)) 11-65 
Cleveland ... | LD arte LOLOL. 3) 5 Ps 11 Feb., 1911} 14.48 
4 208 See AIMS ey tele 2) i a TVADEE lots, gata 
Coen .| 20 Apr., 1903 | 11.11 . “ Bish oe » | 15.00% 


Name of Town or 
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Name of Town or 


Hage of yore es Date. Amunt. Locality Date. Amnt. 

ins, ins. 

Geraldton Hillerest (Mooloolah)| 26 Dec., 1909 | 13.35 

(now Innisfail)| 3 Apr., 1911 | 11.25 || Holmwood (Woodf’d)| 2 Feb., 1893 | 16.19 

Gin Gin... ...| 16 Jan., 1905 | 13.61 i 3 10 Jan., 1898 | 12.40 

Gladstone ... ...|18 Feb., 1888 | 12.37 || Homebush CaS Blab. if th || £2.04 

ii =a .|31 Jan., 1893) 14.62 ‘ igh Mar... | 10.26 

re BE 1-4 Feb., 1911] 18.83 || — ,, ...|11 Jan., 1901 | 11.40 

Glass Mountains .| 26 Dec., 1909} 10.48 || Howard $ Meadors. 1905) 19.55 

Glen Broughton 5 Apr., 1894 | 18.50 || Indooroopilly .| 14 Mar., 1908 | 10.28 

Glen Prairie +.{18 ,, 1904} 12.18 |) Ingham .| 18 Jan., 1894} 12.60 

Gold Creek Reservoir | 16 Feb., 1893) 11.16 3 WeAD wert eee 1 LO. tO 

A 4 4 14 Mar., 1908|'12.50 || __,, ...| 6Jan., 1901| 13.59 

Goodna .| 21 Jan., 1887 | 11.00 G ad ...| 25 Dec., 1903) 12.30 

S4 aes ...|14 Mar., 1908 | 11.03 || Inkerman... .| 21 Sep., 1890} 12.93 
Goondi Mill(Gerald’n)| 20 Jan., 1892} 11.10 || Inneshowen 

ix a 6 Apr., 1894 | 15.69 (Johnstone River)| 30 Dec., 1889 | 14.01 

ri i 7 Mar., 1899} 10.08 || Inskip Point .| 13 Mar., 1892 | 10.65 

a + 18 Apr., ,, | 14.78 || Isis Junction Mealt? GF 45 2 £98 | 13.60 

eA x 24 Jan., 1900} 13.30 || Kamerunga (Cairns) | 20 Jan., 1892} 13.61 

‘i a 6 ,, 1901 | 10.70 + aes] 28 Heb., 1894 | 10.10 

i rs 2 Mar., ,. | 10.67 A ei 6 Apr., ,, | 14.04 

if i 29 Dec., 1903 | 17.83 * 54 m5, — 1895) 12/31 

i 7” 17 Mar., 1904 | 10.00 > A 5 Mar., 1896} 11.81 

Af 4 OL 4, 1910: 10.38. 0 Bae io: 35 | 18991 10.50, 

* n 10 Feb., 1911 | 17.68 e 5) - ees) 22 Apr., 1903/1175 

# if 31 Mar., ,, | 12.38] ~,, is 2Jan., 1911| 10-95 

” ” 1 Apr., ” 13.60 ” ” 3 ” ” 10.25 

Gympie it 9 Mar., 1901 | 11.64 b EBSD yy Lo. OF 

Halifax 5 Feb., 1899] 15.37 || _,, A 17 Mar., ,, | 10.30 

Pr 8 Mar., 1899] 11.00 5 im 1 Apr.,.;, | 14-20 

be 6 Jan., 1901 | 15.68 G RENAE a 7, | 21:00 

ae He. SiBebes' 5! 10.50 || Kilkivan Junction ...)10 Jan., 1898} 11.08 

FA ...| 26 Mar., 1903 10.07 || Kululu, Mackay apelehs 5, > L901 | RESTO 

‘e FL .| 30 Jan., 1906 | 10.41 ? % “)02",, “1905 | 10.94 

Hambledon Mill ...) 7 ,, 1908] 11.00 |} Kuranda ... ...| 6 Mar., 1899] 14.12 

4 4 #1)13,, 1909-13780 My) ...| 20 Apr., 1903) 14.16 

& A 116 Feb., 1910] 11.45 || ,, ... 14 Jan., 1909 | 12.37 

Y ap .| 2 Jan., 1911} 18.61 a »| 20-5, ALOT, 9:40 

FS A HhO-Kebig 45, 5 LBOF G Alsee | ‘3 9.28 

%5 ts 130 Mar. ,, 13.041) |, BY. «1911 | 10.72 

i$ nf Bi, 3 | 14.95 i 11 Feb., *}, | 16.80 

mS B Ci. Ara 1,229.62 FA By ily Ps EY go omar a lea b9 (6) 

Harvey Creek | 8 Mar., 1899 }17.72 Ki aifor ats Ne LS 300 

D9 a :../25 Jan., 1900) 12.53 * 1 Apr., ',, | 24.30 

* vy ...|25 May, 1901 | 14.00 iy An sh eee » | 28.80 

% ay ...| 14 Mar., 1903) 12.10 || Lake Nash ..| 10 Jan., 1895 | 10.25 

er a ...| 21 Apr., 1903} 10.10 4 os .| 20 Mar., 1901 | 10.02 

} ‘s ...| 11 Jan., 1905 | 16.96 || Landsborough 2 Feb., 1893} 15.15 

é, OF HE28 4,  1906712.29 9June, ,, | 12.80 

th Aa 20° ,, 1907) 10:13 AS 9 Jan., 1898] 9.54 

Fi e F21}8e,, 11908410311 3 Sepa dear to’ [hLO- Se) 

* i EH Oo-, arroutpay sal): Os ...{26 Dec., 1909 | 14.00 

i ei 405/25 Mar). 3; 11.84 || Low Island ..| 10 Mar., 1904 | 15.07 

i My ...|14 Jan., 1909 | 14.40 iy .|16 Mar., 1911} 10.15 

+, Ly .| 16 Feb., 1910} 10.90 i ager lin hse ream i 2:7 (0) 

Ms 3 iy) .3:Jan:;19114:27.75 Ke LApr., 5, | 23.48 

es - 11 Feb., ,, | 12.88 |) Lucinda ...| 4 Feb., 1899 | 11.10 

B st #04] 31¢ Maris) 4)°1'10.93 i Meili te vse PLOOG LTS .35 

*; et meAprs wey (3-61 a ...| LO Mar., 1906 | 14.60 

rs $3 PRE 2 ,, }, | 16.46 || Lytton ...| 21 Jan., 1887] 12.85 

Haughton Valley ...| 26 Jan., 1896) 18.10 ...| 13 Mar., 1892) 10.60 


” 
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Name of Town or 


| 


Locality. Date. Amunt. ag ec eth pr Date. Amnt 

ins. ins. 
Lytton --| 16 Feb., 1893 | 11.74 || Nerang oe 26.55 PBDAAT OSS: 
” ---| 20 Mar., 1898 | 10.20 .| 14 Mar., 1908 | 10.95 
Mackay -| 17 Feb., 1888} 10.10 Netiey Rockhampton) 29 Jan., 1896 | 11.77 
* -/15 ,, 1898 10.46 || Normanton 114 ,, 1905} 10.72 
3 «| 8 ,, 1898] 11.95 || North Pine fel 4 ABBY AEo 
4 ---| 5 Jan., 1904} 10.45 .-.|16 Feb., 1893 | 14.97 
- «-+| 23 Dec., 1909} 18.96 Nundah ” ...| 14 Mar., 1908 | 12.00 
i soe -«-| 12 Mar., 1910} 10.31 || One Mile, Gympie ...|10 ,, 1901) 11.40 
Sugar Experimental) Oxenford . v/14 ,, 1908) 15.65 
Farm, Mackay ...| 23 Dec., 1909 | 12.00 Palmerville. 1 Apr., 1911 | 11.55 
Macnade Mill . || Palmwoods ..| 4:Feb., 1893 | 12.30 
(Townsville) ...|28 Mar., 1891 | 10.61 4 .| 10 Jan., 1898 | 15.85 
a (15 ,,  1893}.10.50)| —,, Sale Mar., "5; | 18:02 
“ ---|18 Jan., 1894} 12.56 5 .--| 25 Dec.;, 1909)! 17.75 
7 -|17 Apr., ,, | 14.26 || Peachester 26" vs 14.91 
” --| 5 Feb., 1899] 15.20 || Pinkenba ... ...|14 Mar., 1908 11.63 
iy «-| 6 Jan., 1901 | 23.38 || Pittsworth 25/11. ",,, $890}! 14.68 
Maleny ++-| 14 Mar., 1908} 10.95 |) Port Douglas 5. Gn, LOS |p has Ou 
9 «+-|26 Dec., 1909 | 14.76 ” i ...| 12 Feb., 1888 | 10.00 
Manly --| 14 Mar., 1908 | 11.90 55 fr «.-| 20 Jan., 1892 | 11.50 
Mapleton ... il > 43. | 14:29 i ue -| 23 Feb., 1894 | 10.25 
Pe 9 -| 26 Dec., 1909} 15.72 ‘3 y Fie ADEs, ayaa hLO;GO 

¥ - .--| 4 Feb., 1911 | 10.07 ¥ as --.| 10 Mar., 1904 | 16.34 
Marlborough “617 4, 1888) 14.94 A $ €t1129 Dec... 5. | 10:67 
af -.-| 29 Jan., 1896 | 10.84 5 i -|11 Jan., 1905) 14.68 
Mareeba ---/ 381 Mar., 1911} 10.59 8 aA Soe 4 AO idee 
Mayne Junction »/14 ,, 1908] 10.30 Et 53 1..[112Feb., ,, | 11.89 
Mein ...| 4 Apr., 1895| 10.50 3 2B ‘HLT Miar.;.,, | eae 
Milton --/ 14 Mar., 1908 | 12.24 ‘j ig Hel ADE. care eo leeies 
Mirani -.| 12 Jan., 1901| 16.59 || Ravenswood ..| 24 Mar., 1890) 17.00 
ks --| 28 Mar., 1903 | 10.16 Fy +..| 27 Jan., 1896 | 10.52 
Molloy -|16 ,, 1911 | 11.50 || Redcliffe .. ESOL oe. LEST aoe 
e “HOO ,5: Syed LOLOO Hl fe , ...|16 Feb., 1893 | 17.35 
rs . eal ie as 1 2OsO2 35 ts; ..-| 10 Jan., 1898 | 10.25 
“ «| 1LApr., ,, | 20.00 || Riverview... ...| 14 Mar., 1908 | 10.12 
+7 2 5 | 20.00 || Rockhampton .| 17 Feb., 1888} 10.82 
Monkira .. ee 1 Feb,, 1906 | 11.61 P| as +--|29 Jan., 1896) 10.53 
Mooloolah .., .| 13 Mar., 1892 | 21.58 || Rosedale ... ..:| 6 Mar., 1898 | 12.60 
Ms «..| 2 Feb., 1893] 19.11 || Sandgate ... ...|21 Jan., 1887 | 10.50 
5 9 June, sn) 1080 3 ae .-.|16 Feb., 1893 | 14.03 
A fe, «..| 6 Mar., 1898 | 14.43 || Sherwood ... ...|14 Mar., 1908 | 11.08 
Morningside - 14 Mar., 1908 | 10.50 |) Somerset ... --.|28 Jan., 1903 | 12.02 
Mount Chalmers...) 3 Feb., 1911 | 11.90 | Southport... -| 14 Mar., 1908 | 11.05 
Mount Crosby -| 14 Mar., 1908 | 14.00 || St. Helena -| 16 Feb., 1893 | 11.20 
Mount Cuthbert...) 8 Jan., 1911} 18.00 || St. Helens (Mackay) 24 ,, 1888) 12.00 
Mount Gravatt ...| 14 Mar., 1908 | 10.80 --| 22 Mar., 1898 | 10.00 
Mount Perry ...|24 Feb., 1887 | 10.00 St.  bawnemce -| 17 Feb., 1888 | 12.10 
Mourilyan .| 14 Jan., 1909 | 13.00 -..|80 Jan., 1896 | 15.00 
i eel eo) eee aed Oleley 1 Oe) Sunnybank ...| 14 Mar., 1908 | 11.40 
9 11 Feb., ,, | 17.40 || Tabragalba ..| 21 Jan., 1887 | 10.00 
py 1 Apr., ,, | 13.20 || Tallebudgera :..| 14 Mar., 1908 | 10.80 
a ae 53 i », | 10.59 || Tambourine Mount’n| 17 July, 1889 | 10.91 
Mundoolun ...| 21 Jan., 1887 | 17.95 || Taringa .| 14 Mar., 1908 | 11.40 
Mungar Junction ...) 10 Mar., 1901] 10.20 || Tewantin ... --.|10 Jan., 1898 | 10.51 
Murrarie 5) 14 on ) AGOSi AAO ay -| 30 Mar., 1904 | 12.30 
Musgrave ... 6 Apr., 1894 | 13.71 14 Apr., ,, | 11.36 
Nambour . 9 Jan., 1898 | 21.00 || The Hollow (Mackay) 23 Feb., 1888 | 15.12 
45 eae Mars, je W L3.28 ? Mar., 1891 | 10.39 
* -| 27 Dec., 1909 | 16.80 Thornborough ..| 20 Apr., 1903 | 18.07 
Nanango 9 June, 1898 | 10.00 || Tierawoomba .2 Feb., 1898) 10.36 
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ce ey Bek Date. Amant. Lie re BOs Date. Amnt. 
| = ounces es 
|. ins.» || | ins. 
Tooloombah .| 29 Jan., 1896} 11.70 | Woombye... ..|26 Dec., 1909 | 13.42 
Toowong .../ 14 Mar., 1908 | 11.60 || Wynnum ... .| 14 Mar., 1908 } 11.95 
Townsville ...| 24 Jan., 1892) 19.20 || Yandina ... 1 Feb., 1893 | 20.08 
s Ae ‘./28 Dec., 1903 | 15.00 ie 9 June, -,,.. | 12.70 
Victoria Mill 6 Jan., 1901 | 16.67 35 9 Jan., 1898 | 19.25 
Walkerston ss. 12-°,, 1905] 10.60 +; ef 7 Mar., ,,/¢) 13.52 
Walsh River 122) |, A903") 10:22 ¥, wah ...|28 Dec., 1909) 15.80 
1 B,; 1 Apr., 1911] 13.70 || Yarrabah ... 14 Jan.,-.,, | 11.20 
Woodford ... 2 Feb., 1893] 14.93 ||, 3, BE lSe ee. LOT Mia 50 
iy ean ...| 10 Jan., 1898) 11.40 ne 11 Feb.,. ,, | 12.00 
Woodlands (Yeppoon)|}10 ,,°. 1889/10.00|| _,, +h toh 2 Apri i375 30:65 
rf 26 Jan., 1890) 10.22 || Yeppoon ... ...|31 Jan., 1893) 20.05 
\, i 25 Mar., ,, |14.25|| ~,, 30 ,, 1896/ 11.02 
a :, 31 Jan., 1893 | 23.07 ay 8 ,, ' 1898} 18.05 
y x 80 ,, +1896] 11.91 6 8 Apr., 1904 | 10.70 
- Fa 9¥eb., ,, | 13.97] ©, | 3 Feb., 1906| 14.90 
Ny 9 7 Jan., 1898 | 14.50 Z es Z » 1911) 14.92 
Woodstock ...| 4 Nov., 1903 | 10.44 || Zillmere ... .../14 Mar., 1908 | 11.00 
Woogaroo ... .| 14 Mar., 1908 | 11.20 |} | | 
HEAVY RAINFALLS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, UP TO 1911 INCLUSIVE. 
Meee man! 3 Date. debit, Same o Lown or Date. Amnt 
ins, ins. 
Arltunga 1 Mar., 1910} 1.02 || Port Darwin ...| 7 Jan., 1897 | 11.67 
aR ea Ws 1.42 || Powell’s Creek .| 25 Feb., 1910] 2.31 
” 3 ” ” 7.77 ” ” -..| 26 ” ” 1.21 
” Sy, ” 1.85 ” ” 2e-| QT ” ” 8.19 
ah Ras ie ele a 1.24 |} Tennant’s Creek Nie elit = 1.18 
Borroloola ... vet d4" 55°" 1899 | 14.00 * Papas, Pr 1.02 
Lake Nash... DTI Hat ION L025 en 4 HOQBrIe 2 5 9:29 
Pine Creek 8 Jan., 1897 | 10.35 
HEAVY RAINFALLS, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, UP TO 1911 INCLUSIVE. 
eh AT gor Date. Amnt. Late aha eeh cae Date. Amnt. 
ins. ins. 
Balla Balla ...| 20 Mar.,1899} 6.00 || Cossack ...| 3 Apr., 1898 | 12.82 
He a ante hea Rn ale 7K) Fy ase| £Din Sy 1900, 6.89 
Boodarie 8 Jan., 1894 | 10.03 ; ei Syeeee Sel pd ee: 
es eens 4 5.22 || Croydon ...| 3 Mar., 1908 | 12.00 
a .| 21 Mar., 1899 | 14.53 || Cocos Island .| 29 Nov., ',, | 14.38 
* 6 Feb., 1901} 1.91 f; 5 -.+| 26 Dec., 1907 | 8.00 
Ai ca excl ind eabe 3 9.16 Ay i eal ae i 2.65 
Bamboo Creek »..| 22 Mar., 1899 | 10.10 ee re 8 July, 1908 | 10.21 
Carlton ...| 11 Jan., 1903 | 10.64 - is Al hee Hh Gay 
Cherrabun... ...| 28 Apr., 1910} 2.90 bm ei diem se + 2.40 
” .| 29 ” ” 7.78 ” ” -| 24 ” ” 7.00 
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4 
bios s ech ai: a Date. Amnt. aa ea aes Date. Amnt. 
\] 
ins. 
Cocos Island ...| 25 July, 1908 | 3.85 || Tambrey »~-| 3 Mar., 1903} 10.46 
Derby .-.| 29 Dec., 1898 | 13.09} Phangoo~>.. -.| 17-19 Feb.’96 | 24.18 
” ae G[iBO 45 5 7.14 % 3b. +--| 28 Dec., 1898 | 11.15 
Kerdiadary 7 Feb., 1901 | 12.00 + .--| 20 Noy.,1910} 7.40 
Millstream «|. 5 Mar., 1900} 10.00 }, ifs oO ae is 4.56 
Obagama ... ---| 16 Feb., 1896| 3.95 || Whim Oreek 2 Apr., 1898} 7.08 
‘: os ios! | ayo nespeeeice Ol Oe — eet scale Cet 
Obagama ... --.| 18 Feb., 1896| 7.22 , 1% ---| 20 Mar., 1899} 8.89 
- esr $6128 yy, 2910) 2200 = ib. FE OL gy i 4 28ebn 
Point Torment ...| 17 Dec., 1906 | 11.86 is tis 36-11 Bnayya yf 1900,), 10,08 
Point Cloates .| 20 Jan., 1909 | 10.87 a she Mele DS sn 9 GOB AO. ds 
Port Hedland 7 Feb.,1901| 3.56 || Wyndham... ««.| 27 Jan., 1890 | 11.60 
i ae alle: 53 3 9.55.1) 13, AE. tL | Shen 908s GLOS 
Quanbun ... «+29 Apr., 1910] 6.55 || | ,, be OR ee Be 6.64 
us de dO! 55 a 8.40 || 74, bla 15, is 4.20 
Roebourne... 3 Apr., 1898 | 11.44 |, Yeeda ...| 28 Dec., 1898} 8.42 
¥, ob ...| 6 Mar., 1900} 10.32 *s eee # 6.88 
Tambrey ... eel EO. 59 saa (ed OO ‘s SO! Se re 6.12 


10. Snowfall.—Light snow has been known to fall even as far north, occasionally, as 
latitude 31° S., and from the western to the eastern shores of the continent. During 
exceptional seasons it has fallen simultaneously over two-thirds of the State of New 
South Wales, and has extended at times along the whole of the Great Dividing Range, 
from its southern extremity in Victoria as far north as Toowoomba in Queensland. 
During the winter snow coyers the ground to a great extent on the Australian Alps for 
several months, where also the temperature falls below zero Fahrenheit during the 
night, and in the ravines around Kosciusko and similar localities the snow neyer entirely 
disappears. 


The antarctic “V-shaped disturbances are always associated with our most pro- 
nounced and extensive snowfalls. The depressions on such occasions are very steep in 
the vertical area, and the apexes are unusually sharp-pointed and protrude into very low 
latitudes, sometimes even to the tropics. 


11. Hail.—Hail falls throughout Australia most frequently along the southern shores 
of the continent in the winter, and over south-eastern Australia during the summer 
months. The size of the hailstones generally increases with distance from the coast, 
a fact which lends strong support to the theory that hail is brought about by ascending 
currents. Rarely does a summer pass without some station experiencing a fall of stones 
exceeding in size an ordinary hen-egg, and many riddled sheets of light-gauge galvanised 
iron bear evidence of the weight and penetrating power of the stones. 


Hail storms occur most frequently in Australia when the barometric readings indicate 
a flat and unstable condition of pressure. They are almost invariably associated with 
tornadoes or tornadic tendencies, and on the east coast the clouds from which. the stones 
fall are generally of a remarkable sepia-coloured tint. 


12. Barometric Pressures.—The mean annual barometric pressure (corrected to sea- 
leyel and standard gravity) in Australia varies from 29.80 inches on the north coast to 
29.92 inches over the central and 30.03 inches in the southern parts of the continent. 
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In January the mean pressure ranges from 29.70 inches in the northern and central areas . 
to 29.91 inches in the southern. The July mean pressure ranges from 29.90 inches at 
Darwin to 30.13 at Alice Springs. Barometer readings, corrected to mean sea-level, 
have, under anticyclonic conditions in the interior of the continent, ranged from 30.81 
inches to as low as 28.44 inches. This lowest record was registered at Townsville during 
a hurricane on the 9th March, 1903. The mean annual fluctuations of barometric pres- 
sure for the capitals of Australia are shewn on page 89. 


13. Wind.—(i.) Trade Winds. The two distinctive wind currents in Australia are, 
as previously stated, the south-east and westerly trade winds. As the belt of the earth’s 
atmosphere in which they blow apparently follows the sun’s ecliptic path north and 
south of the equator, so the area of the continent affected by these winds varies at 
different seasons of the year. During the summer months the anticyclonic belt travels 
in very high latitudes, thereby bringing the south-east trade winds as far south as 30° 
south latitude. The westerly trade winds are forced a considerable distance to the south 
of Australia, and are very rarely in evidence in the hot months. When the sun passes 
to the north of the equator, the south-east trade winds follow it, and only operate to the 
north of the tropics for the greater part of the winter. The westerly winds, by the same 
force, are brought into lower latitudes during the same period of the year. They sweep 
across the southern areas of the continent from the Leeuwin to Cape Howe, and during 
some seasons are remarkably persistent and strong. They occasionally penetrate to 
almost tropical latitudes, and though usually cold and dusty inland, are of the greatest 
service to the country, for being rain-bearing winds, moisture is by their agency 
precipitated over yast areas in the south of the continent. 


(ii.p Land and Sea Breezes. The prevailing winds second in order of importance 
are the land and sea breezes. These generally blow at right angles to the coast-line in 
their early stages, but are deflected to the north and south in the middle and later 
periods of the blows. 

On the east coast the sea breezes which come in from the north-east, when in full 
force, frequently reach the velocity of a gale during the afternoon in the summer months, 
the maximum hourly velocity, ordinarily attained about 3 p.m., not unfrequently attain- 
ing a rate of 35 to 40 miles per hour. This wind, although strong, is usually shallow in 
depth, and does not ordinarily penetrate more than 9 or 12 miles inland. 

The land breezes on the east coast blow out from a south-westerly direction during 
the night. 

On the western shores of the continent the directions are reversed. ‘The sea breezes 
come in from the south-west, and the land breezes blow out from the north-east. 


(iii.) Indand Winds. Inland, the direction of the prevailing winds is largely regu- 
lated by the seasonal changes of pressure, so disposed as to cause the winds to radiate 
spirally outwards from the centre of the continent during the winter months, and to 
circulate spirally from the seaboard to the centre of Australia during the summer 
months. 


(iv.) Prevailing Direction at the State Capitals. In Perth, southerly (south-west to 
south-east) is the prevailing direction for August to April inclusive, and east-north-east 
to north-north-east for the remaining months. 


In Adelaide the summer winds are from the south-west and south; and in the winter 
from north-east to north. 

In Brisbane, south-east winds are in evidence all the year round, but more especially 
during the months January, February, March and April. 

In Sydney from May to September the prevailing direction is westerly, and for the 
remaining seven months north-easterly. 
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Melbourne winter winds are from north-west to north-east, and those of the summer 
from south-west to south-east. 


At Hobart from April to September the prevailing direction is from north to north- 
west, and for the other six months from north and south-east. 

Over the greater part of Australia January is the most windy month, i.e., is the 
month when the winds are strongest on the average, though the most violent wind 
storms occur at other times during the year, the time varying with the latitude. 


14. Cyclones and Storms,—(i.) General. The ‘‘ elements” in Australia are ordi- 
narily peaceful, and although severe cyclones have visited various parts, more especially 
coastal areas, such visitations are rare, and may be properly described as erratic. 

During. the winter months the southern shores of the continent are subject to 
cyclonic storms, evolved from the V-shaped depressions of the southern low-pressure 
belt. They are felt most severely over the south-western parts of Western Australia, to 
the south-east of South Australia, in Bass Straits, including the coast line of Victoria, 
and on the west coast of Tasmania. Apparently the more violent wind pressures from 
these cyclones are experienced in their northern half, that is, in that part of them which 
has a north-westerly to a south-westerly circulation. 

Occasionally the north-east coast of Queensland is visited by hurricanes from the 
north-east tropics. During the first three months of the year these hurricanes appear to 
have their origin in the neighbourhood of the South Pacific Islands, their path being a 
parabolic curve of south-westerly direction. Only a small percentage, however, reach 
Australia, the majority recurving in their path to the east of New Caledonia. 

Anemometrical records for these storms do not exist, but the fact that towns visited 
by them have been greatly damaged indicates that the velocity must be very great, 
Fortunately the area covered by these storms is very small when compared ‘with the 
southern cyclones, and the region affected during an individual visitation is very limited. 
The heaviest blows are experienced to the west of the vortex with south-east to south- 
west winds. 


(ii.) Severe Cyclones. Very severe cyclones, popularly known as ‘‘ Willy Willies,” 
are peculiar to the north-west coast of Western Australia from the months of December 
to March inclusive. They apparently originate in the ocean, in the vicinity of 
Cambridge Gulf, and travel in a south-westerly direction with continually increasing 
force, displaying their greatest energy near Cossack and Onslow, between latitudes 20° 
and 22° South. The winds in these storms, like those from the north-east tropics, are 
very violent and destructive, causing great havoc amongst the pearl-fishers. The 
greatest velocities are usually to be found in the south-eastern quadrant of the cyclones, 
with north-east to east winds. After leaving the north-west coast, these storms either 
travel southwards, following the coast-line, or cross the continent to the Great Australian 
Bight. When they take the latter course their track is marked by torrential rains, as 
much as 29.41 inches, for example, being recorded at Whim Creek from one such occur- 
rence. Falls of 10 inches and over have frequently been recorded in the interior of 
Western Australia from similar storms. 

Gyclones oceasionally develop from incipient monsoonal low-pressures in the interior 
of the continent. Their formation is apparently materially assisted by the advancing 
high-pressures to the west of them, for they seldom or never appear without this accom- 
paniment. The velocity and duration of the resultant gales, too, have a distinct relation 
to the magnitude of pressure in the anticyclones. Hvidence of excess of high pressures 
on such occasions indicates severe gales in the es and in the case of moderate 
pressures, moderate gales. 

These cyclones do not attain their severest phases until they reach the seaboard. 


The most violent winds occur in the south-western quadrant, with south-west to south- | 


east winds. The area affected on the coast-line is not usually very great. During the 
visitation of one of these storms, about 500 miles in diameter, in July, 1903, a strip of 
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land, only 80 miles in extent, was affected. But so severe was the gale within this 
region that steamers of from 8000 to 10,000 tons, leaving Port Jackson, were buffeted 
and tossed about like corks by the turbulent sea. Notwithstanding this, vessels 200 
miles to the east lay becalmed and had no indication of the violent atmospheric upheaval 
relatively so near. 

Though storms of this type may occur at any time of the year, they are more 
frequent during the months of August and September. The velocity of the wind has on 
one occasion reached the rate of 120 miles per hour. 


(iii.) Southerly Bursters. The ‘‘Southerly Burster” is a characteristic feature of 
the eastern part of Australia. It is a cool, or cold, wind peculiar to the coastal districts 
of New South Wales, south of latitude 30°. Ina modified form, however, it also appears 
in the interior of that State, in Victoria, and the western districts of Queensland. 

The “Southerly Bursters” invariably follow periods of hot weather, and are a great: 
relief to the population settled over the favoured areas. They occur in all months from 
August to May inclusive, but most frequently in November. The preceding winds in the 
early and late summer months are from a north-westerly, and in the midsummer 
months from a north-easterly direction. A rise in the barometer always takes place 
before their advent, but no relation has been established between the time this rise 
begins and the moment of the arrival of the wind itself, neither is there any apparent 
connection between the velocity of the wind and the rate of gradient of the barometric 
rise, notwithstanding that records of nearly fifteen hundred ‘‘ Bursters,” extending over 
a period of forty years, have been analysed with a view of ascertaining if such a connec- 
tion could be established. All that can be said is that, should the rise be sharp and 
rapid, the life of the blow will be short, while a slow and gradual one indicates a long 
and steady blow from the south, after the initial ‘‘ Burster “‘ has passed. ‘‘Southerly 
Bursters” are usually first noted on the extreme south coast, and travel northward at a 
rate of 20 miles an hour. The rate of translation has ordinarily no definite relation to 
the velocity attained by the wind itself. 

“Bursters” frequently occur simultaneously at several places along the seaboard, and 
occasionally they have been known to progress down the coast from north to south. 
While they may arrive at any time during the day or night, the interval between sun- 
down and midnight is that in which they ordinarily occur. 

This type of storm is usually associated with ‘‘ V”-shaped depressions, but occasion- 
ally a condition of relatively high barometric pressures in Victoria will induce their 
occurrence. It is most frequent during seasons of sporadic rains, and very rare during 
good years in the interior.~ In the summer of 1890, the year of the great Darling River 
flood, only sixteen visitations occurred, and even these were of a very mild character. 
The series of good years in the interior of Australia, since 1903, has been remarkable for 
the smal] annual number of “‘ southerly bursters.’’ * 

The greatest number ever experienced in a single summer was sixty-two, the average 
being thirty-two. 

In the months of December and January they are usually short lived, and two may 
occur within the twenty-four hours. In the early and late summer months the inter- 
vening periods of warm weather are longer, and the winds are longer sustained, the 
energy being supplied from the more pronounced high pressures prevailing at these 
seasons of the year. The velocity varies from a rate of a few miles an hour to over 80 
miles per hour, the maximum pufis occurring about an hour after the arrival of the 
burster. During recent years there has been a falling-off both in their number and 
strength, the reason for which is not yet understood, but it is suspected that the gradual 
extension of the agricultural and pastoral industries to the interior of the country may 
be one of the causes of the change. 

Winds of a like character, and possibly derived from similar atmospheric actions 
and conditions, are— ‘ 

In Europe—‘‘ The Bora,’’ a sharp, cold north-east wind, which blows from the 
Croatian and Illyrian Mountains along the coast of Dalmatia from Trieste southward ; 
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and the “Mistral,” a violent northerly wind which blows from France to the Gulf of 
Lyons. 

In North America, the ‘“‘ Northers” of Texas have similar characteristics, and im 
South America ‘The Pampero,” a cold and strong southerly wind which blows over the 
Pampas of Argentina, is almost identical with the ‘‘Southerly Bursters.” The “Tehuan- 
tepec” winds that blow on the Pacific side of Central America are also very similar. 

All parts of Australia are subject during the summer months to hot, desiccating 
winds, of two kinds. The most common and general class are associated with low- 
pressure isobars. The more rare and local hot winds are caused by the heating of 
descending air on the lee-side of mountains. In Victoria the former class are known as 
“Brick Fielders,” a name originally applied to the “Southerly Bursters” in Sydney, 
because of the dust they raised from the brickfields to the south of the city. When the 
goldfields were discovered in Victoria the miners hailing from Sydney gave the name to 
the dusty winds from the opposite quarter. 

The hot winds on the south-eastern littoral are analogous to the “Chinook” winds 
which blow at the eastern foot of the Rocky Mountains; to the ‘‘Foehn” winds of the 
Alpine Valleys; and to the “ North-Westers” of the Canterbury Plains in the Middle 
Island of New Zealand. : 


15. Influences affecting Australian Climate.—Australian history does not cover a 
sufficient period, nor is the country sufficiently occupied, to ascertain whether or not the 
advance of settlement has materially affected the climate as a whole. Local changes 
therein, however, have taken place, a fact which suggests that settlement and the treat- 
ment of the land have a distinet effect om local conditions. For example, the mean 
temperature of Sydney shews a rise of two-tenths of a degree during the last twenty 
years, a change probably brought about by the great growth of residential and manu- 
facturing buildings within the city and in the surrounding suburbs during that period. 
Again, low-lying lands on the north coast of New South Wales, that originally were 
seldom subject to frosts, have with the denudation of the surrounding hills from forests 
experienced annual visitations, the probable explanation being that, through the absence 
of trees, the cold air of the high lands now flows, unchecked and untempered, down the 
sides of the hills to the valleys and lower lands. 

It is pointed out by Abercromby,* as shewing the influence of irrigation on climate, 
that ‘Before the Suez Canal was made, the desert through which it is cut was said to 
be rainless ; now since the Bitter Lakes have been filled up with water, rain falls on an 
average eight days in the year at Ismailia.” And in the United States, General A. W. 
Greely? says, concerning “ Heat Waves:” “It seems possible that the frequency and 
intensity of such visitations have diminished on the Pacific coast, since Tennant’s record 
of hot days (classing as such those on which the temperature rose to 80° or above, at San 
Francisco) indicates that their annual number has very materially diminished since 
1859. For seven years prior to 1859 such days averaged thirteen yearly, and since that 
time, up to 1871, the average yearly number is but four. The immense quantity of 
land placed under irrigation and the vast increase in vegetation are obvious reasons why 
there should be some diminution in this respect.” 


(i.) Influences of Forests on Climate. As already indicated, forests doubtless exercise 
a great influence on local climate, and hence, to the extent that forestal undertakings 
will allow, the weather can be controlled by human agency. The direct action of forests 
is an equalising one; thus, especially in equatorial regions and during the warmest 
portion of the year, they considerably reduce the mean temperature of the air. They also 
reduce the diurnal extremes of their shade temperatures, by altering the extent of radia- 
ting surface, by evaporation, and by checking the movement of air. While decreasing 


a 


1. “Seas and Skies,” Hon. Ralph Abercromby. 8vo, London, 1888, p. 30. 
9. ““ American Weather.” 8vo, London, 1888, p. 253. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING ANNUAL FLUCTUATIONS OF MEAN MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM 
TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY IN SEVERAL PARTS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF AUSTRALIA, 
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EXPLANATION OF THE GRAPHS OF TEMPERATURE AND Humipity.—In the above graphs, in 
which the heavy lines denote ‘temperature’ and the thin lines ‘ humidity,’ the fluctuations of mean 
temperature and mean humidity are shewn throughout the year. These curves are plotted from 
the data given in the Climatological Tables hereinafter. The temperatures are shewn in degrees 
Fahrenheit, the inner columns giving the corresponding values in Centigrade degrees. Humidi- 
ties have not been obtained for Darwin, Daly Waters, and Alice Springs. 


For the thin lines the degree numbers represent relative humidities, or the percentages of 
actual saturation on the total for the respective temperatures. 


The upper temperature line represents the mean of the maximum, and the lower line the 
mean of the minimum results; thus the curves also shew the progression of the range between 
maximum and minimum temperatures throughout the year. The humidity curves shew the 
highest and lowest values of the mean monthly humidity at9a.m. recorded during a series of years 


INTERPRETATION OF THE GRAPHS.—The curves denote mean monthly values. Thus, taking. 
for example, the temperature graphs for Perth, the mean readings of the maximum and minimum 
temperatures for a number of years on Ist January would give respectively about 83° Fahr. and 
62° Fahr. Thus the mean range of temperature on that date is the difference, viz., 21°. Simi- 
larly, observations about 1st June would give respectively about.66° Fahr, and 51° Fahr., or a range 
of 15°. 


In a similar manner it will be seen that the greatest mean humidity, say for March, is about 
62° and the least mean humidity for the month 48°; in other words, at Perth, the degree of satura- 
tion of the atmosphere by aqueous vapour for the month of March ranges between 62 % and 48%. 
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GRAPHS~ SHEWING ANNUAL FLUCTUATIONS OF MEAN RAINFALL AND MEAN 
EVAPORATION IN SEVERAL PARTS OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 
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(For Explanation see next page.) 
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EXPLANATION OF THE GRAPHS OF RAINFALL AND EVAPORATION.—On the preceding graphs thick 
lines denote rainfall and thin lines evaporation, and shew the fluctuation of the mean rate of fall 
per month throughout the year. The results, plotted from the Climatological Tables hereinafter 
are shewn in inches (see the outer columns), and the corresponding metric scale (centimetres) is 
shewn in the two inner columns. The evaporation is not given for Hobart, Darwin, 
Daly Waters, and Alice Springs. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE GRAPHS.—The distance for any date from the zero line to the curve, 
represents the average number of inches, reckoned as per month, of rainfall at that date. Thus, 
taking the curves for Adelaide, on the ist January the rain falls on the average at the rate of 
about four-fifths of an inch per month, or, say, at the rate of about 94 inches per year. In the 
middle of June it falls at the rate of nearly 3 inches per month, or, say, at the rate of about 
36 inches per year. At Dubbo the evaporation is at the rate of nearly 17 inches per month about 
the middle of January, and only about 13 inches at the middle of June. 


TABLE SHEWING MEAN ANNUAL RAINFALL AND EVAPORATION IN INCHES OF THE 
PLACES SHEWN ON PRECEDING PAGE, AND REPRESENTED BY THE GRAPHS. 


. Evapora- | i | + | Evapora- | 

— Rainfall. Ligue — Rainfall. ore 
Perth ae 33.54 66.01 Port Darwin ... 62.12 — 
Adelaide oe 20.62 54.44 Daly Waters ... 27.25 — 
Brisbane oh 47.25 48.61 Alice Springs... 11.09 97,10 
Sydney a 47.95 37.42 Dubbo as 22.39 81.03 
Melbourne .. 25.40 38.30 Laverton, W.A. 9,87 =— 
Hobart a 23.38 — Coolgardie .. 9.37 86.60 


GRAPHS SHEWING ANNUAL FLUCTUATIONS OF MEAN BAROMETRIC PRESSURE FOR 
THE CAPITALS OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, 
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EXPLANATION OF THE GRAPHS OF BAROMETRIC PRESSURE.—On the above graphs the lines 
representing the yearly fluctuation of barometric pressure at the State capital cities are means for 
long periods, and are plotted from the Climatological Tables given hereinafter. The pressures 
are shewn in inches on about 24 times the natural scale, and the corresponding pressures in centi- 


metres are also shewn in the two inner columns, in which each division represents one 
millimetre. z 


INTERPRETATION OF THE BAROMETRIC GRAPHS.—Taking the Brisbane graph for purposes of 
illustration, it will be seen that the mean pressure on Ist January is about 29.87 inches, and there 
are Maxima in the middle of May and August of about 30.10 and 30.08 respectively. The double 
maxima appear clearly on each graph. 
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Chart indicating the area affected and period of duration of the Longest Heat Waves when the Maximum 
Temperature for consecutive 24 hours reached or exceeded 90° Fah, 
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Diagram showing the greatest number of consecutive days on which the Temperature in the shade was 
over 100° and also over 90° at the places indicated, 
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The above are the meteorological sub-divisions adopted by H. A. Hont. Esa, 
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evaporation from the ground, they increase the relative humidity. Vegetation greatly 
diminishes the rate of flow-off of rain, and the washing away of surface soil. Thus, when 
a region is protected by trees, steadier water supply is ensured, and the rainfall is better 
oonseryed. In regions of snowfall the supply of water to rivers is similarly regulated, 
and without this and the sheltering influence of ravines and ‘‘gullies,” watercourses 
supplied mainly by melting snow would be subject to alternate periods of flooding and 
dryness. This is borne out in the inland rivers. Thus, the River Murray, which has 
never been known to run dry, derives its steadiness of flow mainly through the causes 
above indicated. 


(ii.) Direct Influences of Forest on Rainfall. Whether forests have a direct influence 
on rainfall is a debatable question, some authorities alleging that precipitation is un- 
doubtedly induced by forests, while- others contend the opposite. According to Dr. 
Hann, observations have been made in India and Germany which support the idea that 
the destruction of trees has had a most deteriorating effect upon the climate.1 In the 
Cordilleras, clouds with rain falling from them can be seen hanging over forests, while 
over contiguous lands covered with shrubs or used for agriculture the sky is blue and the 
sun is shining. 

In America the influence of forests on the rainfall is still debated, but in Hurope 
authorities contend that forests encourage frequent rainfalls. Hann states that a surface 
which keeps the air moist and cool, and from which there is as great an evaporation as 
takes place from extended forests, must have a tendency to increase the amount and 
frequency of precipitation, as contrasted with an open country which is dry, but over 
which conditions are otherwise similar. 

Obviously the settlement of this very important question is difficult. Observations 
would have to be taken, with different treatments of the land, over very extended 
periods. Sufficient evidence exists, however, to establish that, even if the rainfall has 
not increased, the beneficial effect of forest lands in tempering the effects of the 
climate is more than sufficient to disclose the importance of their protection and 
extension. Curtis, in a paper read before the Meteorological Congress in 18938, sets forth 
important evidence of the ill-effects on orchard and wheat country of the felling of trees 
for the timber trade. 

In Michigan, where half a century ago peach trees flourished and were rarely injured 
by cold, the crops have now nearly disappeared, owing to the removal by timbermen of 
the shelter afforded by the forests. In Northern Kansas, too, from the same cause, the 
growing of peaches has been largely abandoned. Many of the South Californian citrus 
fruit-growers protect their orchards from the destructive effects of wind by the judicious 
planting of eucalyptus and other trees. 

It is the rapid rate of evaporation (says Dr. Fernow), induced by both hot and cold 
winds, which injures crops and makes life uncomfortable on the plains. Whether the 
forest aids in increasing precipitation there may be doubt, but nobody can say that it 
does not check the winds and the rapid evaporation due to them. 

Trees as wind-breaks have been successfully planted in central parts of the United 
States, and there is no reason why similar experiments should not be successful in many 
parts of our treeless interior. The belts should be planted at right angles to the direction 
of the prevailing parching winds, and if not more than half a mile apart will afford 
shelter to the enclosed areas. 


16. Comparison of Rainfalls and Temperatures.—For the purpose of comparison 
the following lists of rainfalls and temperatures are given for various important cities 
throughout the world, for the site of the federal capital, and for the capitals of the 
Australian States :— 


1. “Climatology,” p. 194. 


2. See A. Woeikof, Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1885; and W. M. Fulton and A. N. Salisbury, 
* Convention of U.S.A. Weather Bureau Officials, 1898.” 
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COMPARISON OF RAINFALLS AND TEMPERATURES 
OF CITIES OF THE WORLD WITH THOSE OF AUSTRALIA. 


Annual Rainfall. Temperature. 
Been : r Sa i 5 
Place. above } 3 2 Pat 2 ol|e?id so ee 
msu.| ¢ | 8 | 8 | g8 | $8 |2.8| 808 | e83| 23% 
2 2) 14 os pres 6°88 | 2691 foe 
5 a S | FE) S5/e NS 2) Ske | ode 
Ft. Ins. Ins. Ins. Fahr.| Fabr,} Fahr.|} Fahr.| Fahr, | Fahr. 
Amsterdam ae 6 27.29 40.59 17.60 63.2 36.8 90.0 4.1 64.4 35.4 
Auckland ie 125 43.31 63.72 26.32 66.1 52.5 91.0 31.9 67.2 51.8 
Athens ... hs 351 15.48 83,32 4.55 79.2 49.1 | 106.5 19.6 81.1 47.5 
Bergen ... sak 146 89.10 | 102.80 73.50 56.8 34.5 88.5 4.8 57.9 33.6 
Berlin... Si 115 22.95 30.04 14.25 64.7 32.2 98.6 |—13.0 66.0 30.0 
Berne... wxsh ¢ L877 36.30 58.23 24 69 62.2 30.1 91.4 |— 3.6 64.4 28.0 
Bombay ... ea 37 71.15 | 114.89 33.41 33.5 75.1 | 100.0 55.9 848 74.2 
Breslau ... ay 482 22.00 28.01 16.45 63.9 30.0 | 100.0 |—23.4 65.5 29.3 
Brussels ... na 328 28.35 41,18 17.73 62.6 36.0 95.5 |— 4.4 63.7 34.5 
Budapest... an 500 25.20 35.28 16.79 68.6 | 30.2 98.6 |— 5.1 70.4 28.2 
Buenos Ayres ant 72 36.82 80.73 21.53 73.2 51.5 | 103.1 25.9 74.2 50.5 
Calcutta ... ar 21 61.98 89,32 39.38 84.9 67.1 108.2 44,2 85.4 65.5 
Capetown ae 40 25.50 36.72 17.71 68.1 54.7 | 102.0 34.0 68.8 53.9 
Caracas ... ..| 3,420 30.03 47.36 23.70 68.3 65.3 87.8 48.2 69.2 63.7 
Chicago ... ae 823 33.54 45.86 24.52 69.2 25.4 | 103.0 |—23.0 72.4 24.0 
Christchurch ... 25 25.45 35.30 13.54 61.1 43.4 95.7 21.3 61.6 42.4 
Christiania oa 82 22.52 31.73 16,26 61.0 24.4 95.0 |—21.1 62.6 23,9: 
Colombo... ye 40 83.83 | 139.70 51.60 81.5 79.9 95.8 65.0 82.6 79.1 
Constantinople ... 245 28.75 42.74 14.78 74.0 43.5 103.6 13.0 75.7 42.0 
Copenhagen ams 46 22.33 28.78 13.94 60,7 32.1 90.5 |—13.0 62.2 314 
Dresden ... Pec 115 26.80 34.49 17.72 62.9 32.4 93.4 |—15.3 64.4 31.6 
Dublin... 3 AT 27.66 35.56 16.60 59.4 42.0 87.2 IBi3 60,5 41.7 
Dunedin ... aes 3¢0 37.06 53.90 92.15 57.3 43.1 94.0 23.0 57.9 42.0 
Durban ... M 260 40.79 71.27 27.24 75.6 64.4 | 110.6 41.1 76,7 63.8 
Edinburgh oa 441 25.21 32.05 16.44 55.8 38.8 85.3 16.6 57.2 38.3 
Geneva ... | 1,328 33.48 46.89 21.14 64.4 33.7 oe ve 62.2 32.2 
Genoa’... aie 157 51.29 | 108.22 28.21 73.8 46.8 94.5 16.7 75.4 45.5. 
Glasgow ... a 184 38.49 56,18 29.05 52.7 41.0 84.9 6.6 58.0 38.4 
Greenwich che 159 24.12 35.54 16.38 61.3 39.3 | 100.0 4.0 62.7 38.6 
Hong Kong Bs 110 84.10 | 119.72 45.83 81.3 60.3 97.0 32.0 81.8 58.1 
Johannesburg ...|_ 5,750 31.63 50.00 21.66 65.4 54.4 94.0 93.3 68.2 48.9: 
Leipzig ... * 384 24.69 31.37 17.10 63.1 31.5 97.3 |—14.8 64.8 30.6 
Lisbon’ ... ie 312 29.18 52.79 17.32 69.6 51.3 94.1 || 32.5 70.2 49.3. 
London ... aS 18 24.04 38.20 18.23 61.2 39.3 94.0 9.4 62.8 38.7 
Madras ... ee 22 49.06 88.41 18.45 86.7 76.0 | 113.0 57.5 87.6 75.3 
Madrid ... call LD 16.23 27.48 9.13 73.0 41.2 | 107.1 10.5 75.7 39.7 
Marseilles ee 246 21.88 43.04 12.28 70.3 45.3 | 100.4 IND, 72.1 43.3 
Moscow ... ae 526 18.94 29.28 12.07 63.4 14.7 99.5 |—44.5 66.1 11.9 
Naples... pa 489 34.00 56.58 21.75 73.6 48.0 99.1 23.9 75.4 46.8 
New York er 314 42.47 59.68 28.78 72.1 31.7 | 100.0 |— 6.0 74.5 30.3 
Ottawa ... aH 294 33.40 44.44 26.36 67.2 14.1 98.5 |—33.0 69.7 12.0 
Paris a a 165 21.92 29.56 16.44 63.5 37.1. | 101.1 |—14.1 65.8 36.1 
Pekin.” -:. oH 143 24.40 36.00 18.00 77.7 26.6 | 114.0 |— 5.0 79.2 23.6 
Quebec ... Ae 296 40 46 47.57 32.12 63.5 12.4 95.5. |—34.3 66.3 10.1 
Rome _... Fe 166 32.57 57.89 12.72 74.3 46.0 | 104.2 17.2 76.1 44.6 
San Francisco ... 155 22.83 38.82 9.31 59.0 51.0 | 101.0 29.0 61.0 50.0 
Shanghai ska 14 44.13 62.52 27.91 17.4 39.4 | 102.9 10.2 79.7 37.4 
Singapore ts 8 91.99 | 158.68 32.71 81.2 78.6 94.2 63.4 81.5 78.3 
Stockholm a, 146 18.31 25.46 11.78 59.7 27.0 91.8 |—22.0 62.1 25.7 
St. Petersburg... 16 21.30 29,52 13:75. 61.1 17.4 |_.97.0 |—38,2 63.7 15.2. 
Tokio ne eae 70 59.17 77.10 45.72 73.9 38.9 97.9 15.4 17.7 Byes 
Trieste ... 4 85 42.94 63.14 26.57 73.9 41.3 99.5 14.0 76.3 39.9 
Vienna ... oe 663 24,50 33.90 16.50 65.7 30.4 97.7 |—'8.0 67.1 28.0 
Viadivostock poo 55 19.54 33.60 9.39 63.9 11.0 95.7 |—21.8 69.4 6.1 
Washington. ... 75 43.80 61.33 18.79 74.7 34.5 | 104.0 |—15.0 76.8 32.9 
Wellington (N.Z.) 110 49.70 67.68 30.02 61.7 48.4 38.0 30.0 62.4 47.5 
FEDERAL CAPITAL SITE. 
. 2,000 * ED 
Canberra (Dist.) 
Gucanihevene - {to} 22.50 41.29 10.45 67.5 41.8 | 104.0 alate 68.4 | 39.7 
THE STATE CAPITALS. 
. * t 
Perth): as 197 33 26 46.73 20.48 TOD OV OelTA 0 LOTS 25.0) 74.1 55.0 
Adelaide ... ae 140 21.06 30.87 13.43 73.1 52.9 | 116.3 .}. 32.0 74.2 SLB 
Brisbane... ya 137 47.05 88.26 16.17 76.5 59.5 | 108.9 36.1 Tk 58.0 
Sydney ... ae 146 47 97 82.81 23.01 70.9 53.9 | 108.5 35.9 71.6 52.3 
Melbourne ae 115 25.60 36.61 15.61 66.5 49.9 | 111.2 27.0 67.5 48.5 
Hobart ... ee 160 23,57 40.67 13.43 61.4 47.0 | 105.2 Q7.7 62.2 45.7 


* Mean of the three hottest months. + Mean of the three coldest months. 
17. Climatological Tables.—The means, averages, extremes, totals, etc., for a 
number of climatological elements have been determined from long series of observations. 
at the Australian capitals. These are given in the following tables :— 


ia 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR PERTH, W.A. 
LAT. 31° 57’ S., LONG. 115° 51’ E. HEIGHT ABOVE M.S.L. 197 Fr. 
BAROMETER, WIND, EVAPORATION, LIGHTNING, CLOUDS, AND CLEAR DAYS. 
id So 5.3 oh j Cee 
2ng2 aa! Wind. #8 | 2/8.» 
24s as os | ga logal sé. 
Ra EaS Mean | a | Og |Bee| O8 
Month. 6.804%] Greatest Hi Sack | 48 | s8 |4os) 28 
oF Aig ® 4| Number of | pve. Y Total | Prevailing| ae te [alg] CA 
#42394! Milesin - | Miles. | Direction.| $5 | 9°35 |$3 4] 6 
SPOGDA a sure: | © fx] ZA loo sg % 
PO Heol OC F8Y: |! aps.) | 25 Ao 
f i | r 
etioncrunns 2? af eee ret 14 13.) |.14,| 1p | ad 
January 29.910 797 27/98 0.72 11,501 Ss 10.32, | 1.0} 2.6 | 16.7 
February 29.927 650 6/08 | 0.67 10,052 SSE 8.70 | 1.2] 28 | 14.4 
March 29.994 601 17/99 0.56 10,168 SSH 7.64 | 1.0 | 3.3 | 14.3 
April A ao 30.072 955 25/00 0.45 8,850 SE 4,82 | 0.8 4.4 8.9 
May a --| 30.080 722 22/10 0.36 8,184 ENE 2.60 2.3 5.4 6.1 
June an ad 30.060 861 27/10 0.40 8,310 NNE 1.66; | 1.9 5.9 | 4.8 
July aS ud. 2. 30400 949 11/99 | 0.40 8,618 NNE 1.64 2.6 | 5.5 6.5 
August im «| 80.087 } 966 15/03 0.44 8,990 wsw 2.36 11.6 | 5.2 7.0 
September ... oe 30.061 864 11/05 0.47 9,030 SW 3.34 1.8 | 5.2 71 
October i» wee 30.034 686 15/98 | 0.55 10,137 SS W 5,29; | 1.1. 6.1)" 8:2 
November ... ‘ae 29.994 777 =«18/97 9.61 10,290 s 7.69 0.9 | 3.9) °12/4 
December 29.932 672 31/98 0.68 11,253 Ss 9.97 1.3 | 3.0 ! 16.6 
Totals = = = = = 66.03 {17.5 | — |193.0 
Year | Averages 30.020 a 0.52 | 9,615 s — coca ee 
Extremes ... = 966 15/8/03 | _ — 3 aS aS ore sie alee 
TEMPERATURE. 
Mean Extreme Shade > | Extreme xe 3 
Temperature. Temperature, 2. g Temperature. est 
Month. a4 in 3 g z . Eu - 
ean| Mean - Ho | Highest Lowes Bi 
Max.| Min. Mean} Highest. Lowest. | & in Sun. on Grass. | £5 
No. of yrs. over which | 
observation extends _ we bali ase Ue 16 15 | 14 | 18 Te 
January .| 84.1 | 62.9 | 73.5 [107.0 16/97 | 50.6 25/01| 56.4 |171.1 4/04 | 42.4 25/02} — 
February .| 84.9 | 63.3 | 74.1 106.8 6/98] 47.7 1/02} 59.1 |169.0 4/99} 41.2 1/02 
March .| 81.5 | 60.7 | 71.1 |104.3 6,7/06 | 45.8 8/03 | 58.5 |161.6 + | 36.7 8/03) -— 
April | 75.9 | 56.8 | 66.4 | 99.7 9/10! 42.4 2/01} 57.3 |152.0 11/01} 35.0 2/01) — 
May .| 68.4 | 52.4 | 60.4 | 90.4 2/07) 39.9 * 50.5 138.8 15/02] 31.9 18/99| — 
June .| 63.6 | 48.9 | 56.2] 77.1 9/09) 36.9 14/98] 40.2 131.0 5/04] 30.2 14/98} — 
July Ces ...| 62.5 | 47.4 | 55.0 | 73.8 24/99 | 36.4 19/06] 387.4 |131.0 31/98] 27.6 21/11} — 
August ape ..-| 63.8 | 48.0 | 55.9 | 80.4 30/02 | 35.3 31/08} 45.1 |134.1 27.9 10/11) — 
September ... ...| 65.8 | 50.1 | 58.0 | 86.4 28/00) 39.0 18/00| 47.4 144.8 19/02] 33.2 15/99) — 
October oh ...| 69.2 | 52.6 | 60.9 | 93.4 17/06 | 41.2 10/03 | 52.2 |152.6 30/01] 33.4 1/10) — 
November ...| 74.7 | 56.0 | 65.4 |100.9 27/01 | 42.0 1/04} 58.9 161.5 17/03] 35.5 6/10} — 
December * 80.8 | 60.5 | 70.6 |107.9 20/04 | 48.0 2/10] 59.9 |168.3  20/04}'39.1 2/10) — 
Averages ...| 72.9 | 55.0 | 64.0 = = — — — — 
Weal avwemes Co} | | ior.e 35.3 72.6 |1TL1 27.6 a 
20/12/04 31/8/08 4/1/04 21/7/11 
*17 and 18, 1899. - + 1/99 and 1/09. { 29/1898 and 18/1902. 
HUMIDITY, RAINFALL, AND Drew. 
Humidity. Rainfall. Dew. 
$,)ec| else. 22 raed ae ue yt 
Month = | 28) 2/82) g2 (aes 32 | #2 | 483 |222) 28 
Co 9 a 2 $ 2 So! Sm 
aco |e) g2 | Ag Sete as Ag eae =25\ 938 
No. of yrs. over which! i | ie 
obuervation'extends } 15 15 | 15 36 36 36 36 36 15 
January 53 | 57 | 45 | 0.83) 8 | 217 1870) nil .* | 1,74 28/79) ~— | 28 
February ..| 54.| 63 | 48 | 0.31! 2 | 2.30 1883} nil + | 0.90 10/83} — | 22 
March ps «| 55 | 61 | 48 | 0.73 | 4 |. 4.50 1896] | nil 1.53 17/76| — | 3.9 
April ¢ eal 205: 70 54 1.69 7 | 4.97 1882; 0.05 Il | 2.62 30/04) — 8.5 
May ® 4 81 63 4.94 14 | 12.13 1879; 0.98 1903) 2.80 20/79! — |11.7 
June 79 84 14 6.58 | 16 | 12.11 1890! 2.16 1877] 2.65 16/00) — | 12.1 
July 78 81 72 6.38 16 | 10,90 1902| 2.42 1876} 3.00 4/91; — |119 
August ss 15 719 68 5.62 17 | 10.33 1882; 0.46 1902} 2:79 7/03; — | 10.7 
September .... 69 76 64 3.31 14 7.72 1903} 0.69 1877) 1.73. 23/09; — 8.7 
October 64 5 56 2.05 | 11 7.87 1890} 0.49 1892) 1.38 15/10; — | 5.5 
November 57 62 52 0.77 6 2.12 1880} nil 1891} 1.11 30/03) — 4.5 
December 52 61 46 0.55 4 3.05 1888 | nil 1886] 1.72 1/88} — 2.9 
Totals — | — |4— {33.26 | 114 _ | — — — | 85.4 
Year , Averages C3) | Rta eee = a i = = pet tes 
Extremes ...) — 84 45 _ — | 12.13 nil — | — 
1 i 5/79 | 4/7/91 


* 1888, 1894, 1897, and 1911. + 1885, 1891, 1896, and 1903. 


{t 1877, 1884, and 1886. 


|| 1890 and 1894. 


January, February, March, November, and December, various years. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR ADELAIDE, S,A. 


HEIGHT ABOVE M.S.L. 140 Fr. 


BAROMETER, WIND, EVAPORATION, LIGHTNING, CLOUDS, AND CLEAR DAYS. 


December, various years. 


I] and 25/84. 


= pla hS ; Saas 
Sasege Wind. Be | eu /SGl y 
SAPS S23 piel os gA/o6 o. 
BSc has ge |AS/seS| oe 
Month. B= 648) Greatest | Mean ag | wS lags] 22 
oF © 42 =| Numberof eee Total |Prevailing] g2@ | Cmlasc| PA 
un SHEE) Milesin | Pres | miles, | Direction.| $3 | 99/358] 9 
BO 5 SS 6 day. sure. ne A smal a 
MStt Ses cone Sey ey Sie FB So 
No. of yrs. over which| _ ‘ 
observation extends Dp _ = Abia bis bas 2 5 oS Mai 
January 29.914 758 19/99| 0.36 | 8,189 SWe«s 8.96 2.3 3.5 6 
February 29.951 691 22/96 | 0.31 | 6,925 SW&S | 7.30 2.0} 3.4]. 7.0 
March 30.039 592 12/85} 0.26 | 6,897 |S Wto SE} 5.77 2.2) 4.0.) 67 
April 30.116 773 10/96 | 0.23 | 6,358 |SW&St!] 3.40 1.6 | 49) 318 
May 30.123 760 9/80} 0.21 | 6275 | NEtoN |} 1.98 1.8 |) 527 | WAG: 
June 30.098 750 12/78 0.27 6,765 NE toN 1.22 2.2 6.2 L3 
July 30.133 674 25/82 0.26 6,880 NE toN 1.29 1.5 5.8 1.3 
August 7 30.100 773 31/97 | 0.29 | 7,300 |NEtoN#} 1.85 2.2 | Stele 
September ... 30.042 720 2/87 0.32 7,412 INE&SWill 2.82 9.4 5.2 2.6 
October 29.997 768 28/98} 0.36 | 8116 SW&NEil| 4.73 3.5 | 49 | 38 
November 29.974 677 2/04 0.35 7,774 |\WSWtoS| 6.57 4.0 4.5 5.5 
December 29.919 675 12/91] 0.36 | 8,172 |WSWtoS} 8.40 2.8! 3.8 | 6.8 
Totals — — = — J 54.29 | 28.5 — | 49.8 
Year {| Averages 30.034 == 0.30 7.255 SW — p= 4.8 - 
Extremes .., — 773* - \o— — 
* 10/4/96 and 31/8/97. + With tendency N.E. t With tendency S.W !| Equal. 
; TEMPERATURE. 
7 Pi ars) 
Mean Extreme Shade nm Extreme 238 
Temperature. Temperature. & = Temperature. eb 
q pee. 
Month. La % eo 
Mean| Mean A Roe | Highest Lowest | 2 - 
Max.| Min. Mean} Highest. Lowest. | © in Sun. | on Grass. ie dé 
No. of yrs. over which ; ; 
observation extends PS pe bo oy BY Bo 34 51 2 
January 86.6 | 61.8 | 74.2 |116.3 26/58 | 45.1 21/84] 71.2 |180.0 18/82| 36.5 14/79} 708 
February 86.0 | 61.9 | 73.9 |113.6 12/99} 46.4 13/05} 67.2 170.5 10/00 | 36.7 24/78| 70.9 
March 80.8 | 58.9 | 69.9 ]108.0 12/61 | 44.8 —/57| 63.2 |174.0 17/83] 33.8 27/80 | 68.2 
April 73.3 | 54.6 | 64.0 | 98.0 10/66} 39.6 15/59| 58.4 |155.0, 1/83) 30.3 27/08 | 64.0 
May 65.3 | 50.0 | 57.7 | 88.3 5/66 | 36.9 qh 51.4 148.2 12/79 | 25.9 10/91 | 59.1 
June 60.1 | 46.6 | 53.4 | 76.0 23/65 | 32.5 27/76) 43.5 {188.8 18/79} 24.5 20/79 | 547 
July 58.6 | 44.4 | 51.5 | 74.0 11/06] 32.0 24/08} 42.0 }134.5 26/90 | 23.3 25/11 | 52.2 
August mcr 61.9 | 45.8 | 53.8 | 85.0 31/11} 32.3 17/59] 52.7 }140.0 31/92| 23.5 7/88 | 53.3 
September ... 66.2 | 47.8 | 57.0 | 90.7 23/82] 32.7 4/58 | 58.0 |160.5 23/82 | 26.2 15/08 | 56.5 
~ October 72.4 | 51.3 | 61.9 |100.5 30/59 | 36.0 —/57| 64.5 |158.8 19/82 | 28.5 7/96 | 60.7 
November 78.9 | 55.4 | 67.1 ]113.56 21/65] 40.8 2/09| 72.7 |166.9 20/78} 31.5 2/09 | 65.2 
December 83.4 | 58.8} 71.1 |114.2 14/76 | 43.0 t 71.2 |175.7 7/99! 32.5 4/84] 68.6 
Went pa ygrenes -.-| 72.8 | 53.1 | 62.9 ore —- = = _ 62.0. 
Extremes...) — — — /116.3 32.0 84.3 {180.0 3 — 
H 26/1/58 24/7/08 18/1/82 25/7/41 
* Taken at Lighthouse at entrance to Port River. + 26/1895 and 24/1904. t 16/61 and 4/06. 
HUMIDITY, RAINFALL, AND DEW. 
Humidity. Rainfall. Dew 
:|8.|2 Bee Bz & a | of 
Month. gd| ss) $a] sa \4es| 8a rae 82, |s8bl ag 
S42] mS| $2) S53 /3os) se Ba gO8 |gacl ge 
Fi 6 lou EK) 3 oI : 
Sl Be 3 |=6 os s om 25) 38 
No of yrs. over which ne 
observation extends Be eid BS ig e 8 ie ig a 
January 36 59 33, | 0.74 4 4.00 1850} nil * 2:30 2/89} — 4 
February 42 56 37 0.60 3 9.67 1858] nil f 1.81 5/90} — 5 
March 47 58 40 | 1.07 6 4.60 1878} nil + 3.50 5/78} —g} 10 
April 57 72, 44 | 1.87] 10 6.78 1853] 0.06 1910] 315 5/60) -— 14 
May 69 76 58 | 2.77 | 14 7.75 1875| 0.20 1891 | 2.47 5/75) — 15 
June 17 84 70 | 3.09] 16 7.80 1847] 0.42 1886] 1.45 2/49]! — 15 
July 76 87 72 | 2.66] 16 5.38 1865] 0.86 1899 | 1.75 10/65) — 17 
August 1 71 17 65 | 2.51] 16 6.24 1852] 076 1911 | 2.23 19/51) — 16 
September. ... 63 72 54 | 1.94] 14 4.64 1840] 0.45 1896 | 1.42 25/93 | — Als 
October 52 67 440) Eb: | 1d 3.83 1870} 0.31 1888 | 2.24 16/08} — 12 
November 44 57 38° |: 1.18 8 3.55 1851} 0.04 1885 | 1.88 28/58} — 7 
December 39 50 33 | 0.93 6 3,98 1861] nil 1904 | 1.89 29/40) — 4 
( Totals _— = — |21.06| 124 = — ma — | 134 
Year { Averages 54 as ae as = _ _— 
Extremes...) — 87 33 — = 7.80 nil 0 — —_— 
: 6/47 § 5/3/78 
| * 1848, 1849, 1878 and 1906. + 1848, 1860, etc. t 1859, etc. § January, February, March and 
\ 


THE CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY OF AUSTRALIA, 


CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND, 
Lav. 27° 98° §., LONG. 153° 2’ EK. HEIGHT ABOVE M.S.L. 137 Ft. 


BAROMETER, WIND, EVAPORATION, LIGHTNING, CLOUDS, AND CLEAR DAYS. 


99 


Beasts Wind 28 2 g 4 a 
SOatad P pee} eas 5 as) os 
Dag ag 22 | Qi|g2a Ba 
Month. Bei5 284] Greatest | Moan ao lus |22a| og 
S249 © A] Numberof ; ae Total | Prevailing} a3 ~o Re | eA 
HO ae A) Milesiin’ | 5iy¢. | Miles.| Direction.| $5 | 95 1904] © 
Benn By] Ome day. | (hs) AS Pal f 
No. of yrs. over which pats ‘a fis ree ee eae 
observation extends = so a oe #6. each 
January * 29.869 _— _ _— E 5.66 _ 6.2 — 
February... 29.889 —_ _ oa SE 4.26 — 62) — 
March 29.953 > _ — Ss 4.54 — 6.0) — 
April § 30.043 = = — iS) 3.62 — 5.1 | — 
May oop 30.095 = = = iS) 2.80 — 4.9 — 
June eae 30.056 cod _ — S&W 2.28 — 42) — 
July A 30.064 = -- — 8 &W 2.42 — | 38) — 
August a 30.087 — — _— S&S W 2.43 _— 40) — 
September .., 30.027 = — - 8 3.52 _ 3.9 | 
October 29.996 — _ _ N&NE 4.78 — 4.5 | — 
November 29.960 — — _ NE&E | 5.53 _ 5.2 
December 29,885 =. _ _ NE&E 7.11 — 5.6 — 
Totals a = = 48.95 = = 
Year | Averages 29.993 ar Sly to B’ly| — 5.0 | — 
Hxtremes ... es ram 
TEMPERATURE. 
ee) 
Mean Extreme Shade ne Extreme Sag 
Temperature. Temperature. RaRA Temperature. aha 
og Ee ec 
fae rae Mean|Mean ES Highest L t cs 
A ‘ owest i 
Max.| Min. |Me2n|, Highest. ByareRE Sy in Sun. | on Grass. |% a6 
No. of yrs. over which z : ave fee oa 
observation extends | 2 | 2 | 25 25 25 25 25 25 
January hs 85.3 | 68.9 | 77.1 |108.9 14/02] 58.8 4/93) 50.1 |162.7 20/89| 49.9 4/93) — 
February .. 84.3 | 68.5] 76.4 |101.9 11/04.) 58.7 x 43.2 165.2 6/02) 49.3. 9/89) — 
Mareh ch 82.1 | 66.5 | 74.3 | 96.8 16/88 | 55.6 30/95 | 41.2 |160.0  1/87| 46.0 28/02) — 
April ae 78.8 | 61.5.) 70.2 | 95.2 t 48.6 17/00} 46.6 |150.1. 1/08) 37.0 17/00); — 
May oa 73.4) 55.4 | 64.4 | 88.8. 18/97] 41.3. 24/99 | 47.5 |147,.0. 1/05 | 29.8 8/97) — 
June 69.2] 50.5} 59.8 | 81.5 6/06} 36.3 29/08) 45.2 |133.9 6/06 | 25.4 23/88) — 
July 68.2 | 47.8 | 58.0 | 83.4 28/98 | 36.1 t 47.3 |134.4 29/89} 23.9 11/90} ‘— 
August 5 71.2 | 49.9 | 60.6 | 87.5 28/07 | 37.4 6/87} 50.1 |140.7 30/88 | 27.1 9/99} — 
September ... 75.6 | 54.7 | 65.2 | 90.2 20/04} 40.7 1/96} 49.5 |155.5. 26/03 | 30.4 1/89) — 
October 79.8 | 59.8] 69.8 |101.4 18/93 | 43.3 3/99], 58.1 |156.5 31/89 | 34.9 8/89} — 
November 82.7 | 63.9 | 73.3 }105.4 18/98] 48.5 2/05) 56.9 }162.3 7/89 | 38.8 1/05) — 
December 85.4 | 67.5 | 76.2 |105.9 26/93 | 57.0 16/90} 48.9 |159.5 23/89 | 49.1 3/94) — 
Voor de Leender | 78.0 | 59.6 | 68.8 _ _ _ — — 
Extremes...) — _ — {108.9 36.1 72.8 |165.2 23.9 _— 
14/1/02 ll 6/2/10 11/7/90 
* 10-11/04. + 9/96 and 5/03. t 12/94 and 2/96, || 12/7/94 and 2/7/96. 
uM “HUMIDITY, RAINFALL, AND DEW. 
Humidity. Rainfall, Dew 
ils 42 Blou Sh Vics) eA n= SUS ies 
Month. Gi} Sd| sa) eq |4eq) 8a rac 22, |g35| 238 
/ Oog/45/ES)-55 |sa3 ae cee aeOe o°O| Sa 
Zo le2| 8s} a8 |saa| 28 Hs RaQ lean) Se 
Bee Ss |S'° os si Or ie eee ets 
No. of yrs. over which ~ 
observation extends| 2 | 2° | 25 |. 60 52 60 60 zed Tene 
January 65 79 53 6.74 | 14 |27.72 1895] 0.61 1882 |18.31 21/87! — — 
February 69 82 55 6.71 | 14 40.39 1893} 0.77 1904 | 8.36 16/93) — _ 
March 72 85 56 6.12 | 16 34.04 1870) 0.58 1868 |11.18 14/u8| — — 
April 72 79 60 3.69 | 13 15.28 1867] 0.04 1897 | 3.93 20/92) — — 
May 74 85 64 2.96} 10 |13.85 1876} 0.00 1846 | 5.62 9/79) — — 
June 74 82 67 2.55 8 |14.03 1873} 0.02 1895 | 6.01 9/98} — — 
July 73 80 67 2.33 8 8.46 1889} 0.00 1841 | 3.54 ¢ = ad 
August aa 71 80 65 PeoVh 7 14.67, 1879| 0.00 * 4.89, 12/87 |. — — 
September ... 65 76 47 2.07 8 5.43 1886] 0.10 1907 | 246 2/94) — _— 
October 61 72 52 2.73 | 10 9.99 1882} 0.14 1900 |1.95 2i/KQ) -— — 
November 59 71 53 3.65 | 10 10.43 1846) 0.00 1842 | 4:46 lbs6) — _— 
December 61 67 52, | 5.138) 12 13.97 1919) 0.385 1865) 6.60 28/71} — — 
Totals = = — |47.05 | 130 i = = _ 
Year { Averages 68 = — — — — — — — 
Extremes ...) — 85 AT —_ = 3! 0.00 18.31 
2/1893 + 21/1/87 


* 1862, 1869, 1880. 


— signifies no record kept. 


+ 5/1846, 7/1841, 8/1852, 1869, 1880, 11/1842 


} 15/76, 16/89. 


100 THE CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY OF AUSTRALIA. 
CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


LAT. 33° 52’ §., LONG. 151° 12’ EH. HEIGHT ABOVE M.S.L. 146 Fr. 
BAROMETER, WIND, EVAPORATION, LIGHTNING, CLOUDS, AND CLEAR DAYS. 


Lo} s a Re ¢ ¥q pat 
B48 8 oi Wind, Be | Bo) oa | & 
oa ean a2 |Az| s2\e¢ 
Month. EA SOxi5| Greatest wan Total : ag =f Bo, ee 
om 5.4% S| Number of pitee Prevailing] a2 | 0) FOR 
HESS am) Milesin pda i ae Direction.| $5 $5 | 83] 9 
Assy se | omeday- | aps.) | : ee Ss |4 
No. of yrs. over which| as 
observation extends | Be a 45 | are 53 ' 32 48 | 50° | 48 
January 1/71 | 0.38 8,322 NE 5.08 4.7 | 5.9 1.8 
February 12/69 | 0.34 7,216 NE 3.96 4.1 6.1 1.1 
March 20/70 | 0.26 6,902 NE 3.35 4.1 5.7 aly 
April 6/82 | 0.23 6,339 NE 2.44 3.9 | 5.1 2.5 
May 6/98 | 0.23 6,456 WwW 1.64 3.6 4.9 3.1 
June 7/00 | 0.30 7,230 WwW 1.36 2.2 4.8 3.3 
July 17/79 | 0.29 7,355 Ww 1.41 2.5 4.4 4.1 
August ‘ 22/72 | 0.27 7,080 w 1.72 3.4.1 4,1 4.5 
September ... 6/74 | 0.31 7,299 Ww 2.53 4.2 4.4 3.5 
October 4/72 | 0.34 7,983 NE 3.68 5.0} 5.0 21 
November 13/68 | 0.35 7,806 NE 4.40 5.54 5.6 LG 
December 3/84 | 0.36 8,213 NE 5.25 5.6 | 5:4 1.8 
Totals co at ss ee 36.82 | 48.8 | — 31,0 
Year ; Averages — 0.31 7,351 NE — — 6:1 — 
Extremes ... 964 6/9/74 — _ = a = es 
TEMPERATURE. 
Ss 
Extreme Shade 2 Extreme 339 
Temperature. Temperature. 2% Temperature. See 
Month. = 7 3 a 5 , Be 8 
7 bel] owes BS 
Highest. | Lowest. | 6 Revere. (o gs 
No. of yrs. over which} | | 
observation extends oe a ; B8 Pe 53 51 
January 78.3 108.5 13/96 | 51.2 14/65] 57.3 |160.9 44.2 18/97] 71.4 
February 77.2 101.0 19/66 | 49.3 28/63} 51.7 |162.1 43.4 25/91 | 71.9 
March 75.4 102.6 3/69] 48.8 14/86} 53.8 |172.3 42.3 13/93} 71.0 
April 70.9 89.0 4/09) 44.6 27/64| 44.4 |144.1 38.0 13/92| 68.4 
May 65.0 83.5 1/59} 40.2 22/59] 43.3 |129.7 30.9 7/88| 64.2 
June 60.4 74.7 24/72 | 38.1 29/62) 36.6 |123.0 28.1 24/11} 59.9 
July 58.9 74.9 17/71 | 35.9 12/90] 39.0 /144.3 24.0 4/93} 57.3 
August be 62.2 82.0 31/84| 36.8 3/72} 45.2 |149.0 27.7 30/95 | 57-6 
September ... 66.3 91.1 24/07} 40.8 18/64! 50.3 |142.2 30.1 17/05 | 60.0 
October 71.0 99.7 19/98| 43.3 2/99] 56.4 |149.9 32.7 9/05} 63.3 
November 74.2 102.7 21/78| 45.8 1/05| 56.9 |158.5 38.8 1/05} 66.9 
December 77.2 107.5 31/04} 49.8 2/59} 58.2 |171.5 42.2 8/75| 69.6 
| 
Averages 69.8 a = = — 65.1 
Your | a werses (cp. 08.5 35.9 72.6 {172.3 24.0 iss 
13/1/96 12/7/90 4/7/93 
* Taken at Fort Dension. 
HUMIDITY, RAINFALL, AND DEW. 
Rainfall. Dew. 
ploa | oes 5 ears 2.) oF 
m4 2 oe oa : | o 
Month. aa ae8 re $3 28% g22 et) 
Bo \|Sum| 89 ag BdA jSkal Se 
3 \s% os 3 oe 45/ a8 
No. of yrs. over which| 
observation extends 53 | 58 53 53 53 52 | 52 
January 3.67 | 14.3 | 15.26 1911] 0.42 1888} 7.08 13/11| 0.002} 1.3 
February 4.70 | 14.2 | 18.56 1873} 0.84 1902] 8.90 25/73 | 0 00: 2.0 
March 5.07 | 15.3 | 18.70 1870) 0.42 1876| 5.66 25/90; 0.007} 3.3 
April 5.24 | 13.2 | 24.49 1861) 0.06 1868] 7.52 29/60| 0.016} 6,0 
May 4.95 | 15.4 | 20.87 1889] 0.21 1885) 8.36 28/89 | 0.022] 6.6 
June 5.18 | 12.9 | 16.30 1885] 0.19 1904) 5.17 16/84 | 0.018) 5.5 
July 4.68 | 12.3 | 13.21 1900} 0.12 1862] 5.72 28/08|0.016| 5.4 
August te 3.29 | 11.6 | 14.89 1889) 0.04 1885] 5.33 2/60) 0.014! 5.0 
September ... 2.89 | 12.2 |14.05 1879) 0.08 1882} 5.69 10/79} 0.008} 4.0 
October 2.82 | 12.7 | 10.81 1902} 0.21 1867} 6.37 13/02) 0.006} 3.0 
November 2.92 | 12.5} 9.88 1865] 0.19 1910| 4.23 19/00] 0.004] 2.3 
December 2.60 | 12.8 | 8.47 1910] 0.45 1876} 4.75 13/10] 0.003! 1.6 
Totals 48.01 | 159.4 = _ 0.120 | 46.0 
Year ; Averages _ _ = — — 4 — 
Extremes ... _ — | 24.49 0. — _ 
4/1861 8/1885 25/2/73. 


THE CLIMATE AND METEQROLOGY OF AUSTRALIA. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 
LAT. 87° 50’ S., LONG. 144° 59’ KE. HEIGHT ABOVE M.S.L. 115 Fr. 


BAROMETER, WIND, EVAPORATION, 
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LIGHTNING, CLOUDS, AND CLEAR DAYS. 


ot Be Pg 43 
Saab a Wind. | Bees alg 
Care Se hae | oS |e. 
ss Hw Lay Fates. a a 3 I S eS 
Month. Ra SOdH| Greatest Reamer | | a8 32 wg oe 
eee g nerd ur¥| Total | Prevailing | as | >= go oR 
HaSSa4] Milesin Miles. perenne Sct | SRS ba iets von PXe3 
BSg2 25) one day. | GEE | a ll 
No. of yrs. over which ‘Sry ay 
observation extends ee eS 48 re se ‘ oy) ve 
January st 29.913 583 10/97 | 0.29 7,345.|S W,S HB 6.32...) — Caeetes 
February «| 29.960 566 8/68 | 0.28 6,441 |S W,SE 4,98 _ 51) — 
March a 30.038 677 9/81 0.22 6,398.|S W,SH 3.86 -: as _ 
April oct, 30.100 597 7/68 | 0.19 5,719 |S W,NW)] 2.35 | — | 58 | >— 
May «| 80.104 693 12/65 | 0.19 5,958 | NW,NE| 1.46 — | 65) — 
June 30.076 761 13/76 0.24 6,461.| NW,NE|: 1.11 — 6.7 |) — 
July 30.097 755. 8/T4| 0:23 6,482 | NW,NE} 1.05 — 6.3 — 
August . 30.067 6387 14/75 | 0.26 6,882 | NW, N By} 1.47 — 6.3 — 
September ... 30.000 617 11/72} 0.29 7,108 |NW,SW|. 2.26 — 6.1 - 
October 29.965 899 5/66 | 0.29 7,377 |S W,NW| 3.26 — 6.0 |, = 
November 29.952 734 13/66 | 0.29 7,088 |SW, SH | 4.50 — 5.8 — 
December 29.896 655 1/75 | 0.30 7,503 |S W, SE | 5.69 — 6.50) 
, Totals — _— — = _ 38.31 _ = 
Year | Averages 30.014 _ 0.26 6,730 |S W, N W — 5.9 
Extremes ... — 899 5/10/66 |_ — — = -- —-il- 
TEMPERATURE. 
Mean Extreme Shade ie Extreme 218 3 2 
Temperature. Temperature. 2g Temperature. pane Bs} 
Month. = as $ al Piohost L i “ileees 8 
ean| Mean . bees] ighes Lowest |8 - 2 
Max.| Min, |Mean Bughiess: Tap He Bhan kD in Sun. | on Grass. |a a 5 
No, of yrs. over which a 
observation extends 56 56 56 56 56 56 iy | ol a 
January 7] ...| 73.3 | 56.7 | 67.5 |111.2 14/62 | 42.0 28/85 | 69.2.)178.5 14/62| 30.2 28/85 
February is ...| 77.8 | 56.7 | 67.2 109.5. 7/01] 40.3 9/65} 69.2 |167.5 15/70| 30.9 6/91; — 
March wee «| 74.9 | 54.6 | 64.7 |105.5 2/93 | 37.1 17/84) 68.4 |164.5 1/68 | 28.9 ia) -= 
April Nes ».| 68.5 | 50.6 | 59.6 | 94.0 6/65!) 34.8 24/88) 59.2 |152.0 8/61) 25.0 23/97; — 
May evs «| 61.5 | 46.7 | 54.1 | 88.7. 7/05} 31.3 26/95 | 52:4 |142.6 2/590 | 93.2 21/97) — 
June ape «| 56.7 | 43.9 | 50.3 |.72.2 1/07] 28.0 11/66) 44.2 |129.0 11/61] 20.4 17/95) — 
July ase .-| 55.4 | 41.5 | 48.5 | 68.4- 24/78 | 27.0 21/69:) 41.4 |125.8 27/80 | 20.5 12/03) — 
August i 58.7 | 43.3,| 51.0 | 77.0 20/85 | 28.3 11/63) 48.7 137.4 29/69} 21.3 14/02). — 
September ... ...| 62.5 | 45.4 | 53.9 | 82.8 30/07] 31.1 16/08) 51.2 |142.1. 20/67 | 24.7. 13/07} — 
October a | 66.9 | 48.1} 57.5 | 96.1 30/85} 32.1 3/71 | 64.0 |154.3 28/68 | 25.9. 3/71) — 
November ... ...| 71.5 | 51.0} 61.3 |105.7. 27/94 | 36.5 2/96 | 69.2 159.6 29/65 | 24.6 2/96) —- 
December 75.3 | 53.7 | 64.5 |110.7. 15/76 | 40.0 4/70} 70.7 |170.3. 20/69 | 33.2 1/04) — 
Averages 67.3 | 49.4 | 58.3 ae = =F cma oar ar 
cg eM a i all lg aa Pore 27.0 84.2 {178.5 Oder s tek 
i 14/1/62 21/7/69 14/1/62 17/6/95 
* 17/1884 and 20/1897. 
“HUMIDITY, RAINFALL, AND DEW. 
Humidity. Rainfall. Dew. 
ip All sed SEE SE ae AB 2/98 
Month. go | od) $d) ag Aza 82 aa See |aeb4a 
ga |22| 63) 28 |g03| $8 geo) 82a se ae 
s | jae oO H Hq | \ a 
aia i a les os = on ("as gs 
No. of yrs. over which me 
observation extends ba 54 54 56 56 2b 56 53 i 
January as w| 64 73 52 1.87 th 5.68 1904} 0.04 1878| 2.97 9/97; — — 
February ©... eo)! 65 15 53 1.76 7 6.24 1904! 0.03 1870) 2.14 7/04) — —_ 
March ave ‘i 67 78 59 2.21 8 7.50 1911) 0.18 1859] 3.05 15/78); — _ 
April ce waht 72 83 62, | 2.82) 11 6.71 1901) 0.33 1908} 2.28 22/01; — | — 
May ~ el. to) 86 69 2.16 | 13 4.31 1862) 0.45 1901] 1.85 7/91) — — 
June fe «| 80 88 73 2.13 | 14 4.51 1859} 0.73 1877| 1.74 21/04) — — 
July a «| 80. 88 74 1.85 | 13 7.02 1891} 0.57 1902] 2.71 12/91) — _ 
August — ... ae-it 3D, 81 65 | 1.81} 14 8.59 1909] 0.48 1903] 1.87 17/81} — | — 
September ... ase D 81 63 2.35 | 14 5.87 1870} 0.52 1907 | 2.62 12/80) — _ 
October seal 0 79 63 | 2.67 | 13 7.61 1869) 0.57 1895/ 3.00 17/69; — | — 
November | 66 75 53 2.19 | 10 5.05 1881) 0.25 1895 | 2.57 16/76| — _ 
December «| 64 15 49 | 2.28 9 7.18 1863) 0.11 1904) 2.62 28/07; — | — 
Totals ih. | —=5'195.60' | 138 = “= = = 
Year ; Averages 71 = a at = = — = — |}— 
Extremes ...| — 88 49 _ — 0.03 _— 
10/69 2/70 15/3/78 


— signifies no record kept. 


102 THE CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY OF AUSTRALIA. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR HOBART, TASMANIA, 
Lat. 42° 58° S., LONG. 147° 20’ EH. HIGHT ABOVE M.S.L. 160 Fr. 
BAROMETER, WIND, EVAPORATION, LIGHTNING, CLOUDS, AND CLEAR DAYs. 


sac 4 ¥5 ae be, cE i 
Seas. Wind. a2 Bo| sal @ 
Oy ~ A. to os saq|og!]o., 
ee i BE | On| 83/58 
Month. Bx 52 aic| Greatest | Mean 42 |/se/<3\33 
S24 eo S| Number of | hha. Y! Total |Prevailing| q 3 ~ | a | SA 
Hae a) Milesin | jive. | Miles. | Direction.) 85 | S| $c - 
ae oe) one day. -(ibs:) al 23 = 
No. of yrs. over which uy og rk ns Le 
observation extends | __ J we bs = ce 
January Bs .-| | 29.857 _ — _— SE 5.45 — 5.9}, — 
February... «| - 29.939 _ — — SE&N 4.06 a 5.9 1 — 
March oa ae 29.967 = a — N&SE 2.87 = 6.0 fore 
April naw ies 29.971 — cam = NtoN Wj 2.47 a 6.0 = 
May hep na 30.062 _ — —- NtoN W| 1.32 _ 6.1 _- 
June ine a 29.987 inne _— _ NtoN W} 0.77 _ 62) — 
July Pas | 29.953 = _— _ NtoN W} 0.78 = 5.8 | — 
August ah He. 29.985 — = — NtoN W/ 1.28 <= 5.1 f= 
September .,, os 29.877 — — = NtoNW | 1.73 — 6.3: -= 
October a ae 29.840 _ — _ N 1.97 = 6.359 = 
November ... oer 29.529 _ = _ N&SE 3.02 = 6.2 |) 
December ... -.-| 29.792 = — |INW&SH 3.14 — il SUT 
{ Totals A = ox =a ee 28.86 = —_ = 
Year) Averages... 29.919 i en |), == N _ 6.0} 
8 Wxtremes ... =~ = pons “a= =p See = 
TEMPERATURE. 
a) 
Mean Extreme Shade a Extreme 38 3 
Temperature. Temperature. s “A Temperature. re hice 
al 
Mons. Mean) Mean | | #3 Highest | 1. b : 
1 , . Lowes j 
Max. | Min. Mica aaa eins meine aie in Sun. | on Grass. |® a8 
No. of yrs.overwhich| 5. | | : P rf) 
observation extends a6 ee 28 | 28 38 | 28 20 ake 
January ... ...| 70.8 | 58.1 } 62.0 |105.0 1/00} 40.3' 2/06 | 64.7 160.0 + | 30.6 1897) — 
February... ...| 71.2 | 53.1 | 62.2 |104.4 12/99 | 39.0 20/87 | 65.4 |165.0 24/98 | 28.3. 1887) — 
March ae ...| 68.0 | 50.7 | 59.4} 97.5 7/91 | 36.0 31/05 | 61.5 |147.5 1/06 | 27.5 30/02) — 
April ae ..| 62.9 | 47.8 | 55.4 | 82.4 6/88) 33.3 24/88) 49.1 |138.5 12/05 | 25.0 1886} — 
May ES ...| 57.6 | 43.6 | 50.6 | 75.3 3/88] 29.2 20/02) 46.1 |128.0 1889 | 20.0 19/02} — 
June # ...| 52.8 | 41.4] 47.1 | 69.2 1/07} 29.5 26/02] 39.7 |122.0 12/94 | 21.0. 6/87} — 
July 52.0 | 39.4 | 45.7 | 65.4 15/98} 27.7 11/95) 37.7 |118.7 19/96 | 18.7 16/86} — 
August ae 55.1 | 41.1} 48.1 | 71.5 17/02) 30.5 4/97} 41.0 }129.0 1887] 20.1- 7/09) — 
September ... 58.5 | 43.0] 50.8] 79.5  * | 81.0 16/97] 48.5 |134.0 7/94 | 22.7. 1886} — 
October 62.6 | 45.3 | 54.0 | 86.0: 29/07 | 32.0 12/89 54.0 |146.0 1885 | 23.8 sit eae 
November 66.4 | 48.2 | 57.3 | 98.0 23/88] 37.0 f | 61.0 |151.8 7/09} 26.0. 1/08; — 
December 68.9 | 50.8 | 59.9 |105.2 30/97} 38.0 3/06) 67.2 |156.0 18/05 | 27.2 1886) — 
Yonn {averages | 62.2 | 46.5 | 54.4 _ _ _ - = = 
Extremes...) —,| — — {105.2 27.7 77.5 165.0 18.7 = 
30/12/97 11/7/95 24/2/98 16/7/86 


a Records only continuous since 1896. 
* 30/91 and 17/97. + 24/84, 13/87, 11/85, and 7/00. 5/86 and 13/05. § 1886 and 1899. 


HUMIDITY, RAINFALL, AND DEw. 


. Humidity. Rainfall. Dew 
€2l'a a bes lee I yam E F Bel £8 
Month. dd| 4] 3d| se l4ee| fa a3 $2 |228 2a 
So) 22/63/38 soe) 88 we 3) Boe eee ae 
ot 

Coa Ch a et | ee E Cry aly sels 
No. of yrs. over which) ; pian — 

observation extends 18 a6 18 69 54 69 69 29 
January Bs sf 63 72 55 | 1.82 9g 5.91 1893] 0.03 1841 | 2.59 30/05] — = 
February... | 63 76 51 | 1.47 8 9.15 1854] 0.07 1847 | 1.60 22/03) — — 
March ay Sy 68 76 62 1.64 9 7.60 1854| 0.02 1843 | 2.06 14/11} — _— 
April > aa 78 84 61 | 1.81] 10 6.50 1909) 0.07 1904 | 5.02 20/09} -— = 
May “a eal 78 85 638 | 1.92] 12 6.37 1905| 0.10 1843 | 1.62 31/05) — — 
June ba Lie Br 92 TO) B21) IS 8.15 1889} 0.22 1852 | 4.11 14/89); — _ 
July tee | 86 87 69 | 211] 13 5.98 1849] 0.30 1850} 1.56 8/94) — = 
August bse Seep 78 82 70 | 1.83 | 13 | 10.16 1858) 0.23 1854 | 2.28 13/90| — = 
September ... Mae. TB 82 65 | 2.11] 14 7.14 1844] 0.39 1847 | 1.57 24/85; — “ 
October sez vehy GT 75 58 | 2.22) 14 6.67 1906} 0.26 1850 | 2.58 4/06; — =— 
November ... eral 82) 73 50 | 251] 12 8.92 1849} 0.16 1868 | 3.70 30/85} — =s 
December ... we 59 73 Foy a O°) a 9.00 1875) 0.11 1842 | 2.27 27/07; — a 
Totals | bat + 123.57 | (= — =— ea — 

Year { Averages... 70 ah — = _ — =_ 

Extremes ...) — 92 50 — _ 16 0.02 5.02 
8/1858 3/1843 20/4/09 


— signifies no record kept. 
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SECTION IV. 
POPULATION. 


$1. Census of 3rd April, 1911. 


1. Numbers Enumerated.—As the estimates of population depend on the Census, 
the latest Census, viz., that of the 3rd April, 1911, is first referred to. The Census-for 
the whole of the Australian Commonwealth was taken as for the night between the 2nd 
and the 8rd of April, 1911, and was the first Census under the provisions of the 
Commonwealth Census and Statistics Act 1905, which provides for the enumeration of 
the whole of Australia being dealt with from one centre instead of each State being 
responsible for its own count as on previous occasions. The numbers recorded in the 
several States and Territories of the Commonwealth were as follows :— 


POPULATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 3rd APRIL, 1911. 
(EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOODED ABORIGINALS.) 


| 
States and Territories. Males. Females. | Persons. 
States— 
New South Wales G4 857,698 789,036 1,646,734 
Victoria .. ae ay 655,591 659,960 1,315,001 
Queensland ee ea 329,506 276,307 605,813 
South Australia ... De 207,858 201,200 408,558 
Western Australia a. 161,565 120,549 982,114 
Tasmania Gg ane 97,591 93,620 191,211 
Territories— 
Northern Territory tA 2,734 576 3,310 
Federal Capital Territory . 992 722 1,714 
Total Commonwealth a 2,313,035 2,141,970 4,455,005 


2. Growth during Last Three Decennia.—The total increase of population of the 
Commonwealth between the Census of 31st March, 1901, and that of 3rd April, 1911, 
was 681,204, of which 335,107 were males and 346,097 were females, as compared 
with a total inerease of 599,409, comprising 273,889 males and 325,520 females, for 
the preceding ten years. The population of each sex enumerated at the Censuses of 3rd 
April, 1881, 5th April, 1891, 31st March, 1901, and 3rd April, 1911, was as follows :— 


POPULATION OF COMMONWEALTH AT LAST FOUR CENSUSES. 
(EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOODED ABORIGINALS.) 


Date of Census. Males. Females. Persons. (a)Masculinity- 
3rd April, 1881 et eat 1,214,913 1,035,281 2,250,194 T1785: 
5th April, 1891 3a7 A 1,704,039 1,470,353 3,174,392 115.89 
31st March, 1901 ite 1 1,977,928 1,795,873 3,773,801 110.14 
3rd April, 1911 — asi -- (2,313,035 2,141,970 4,455,005 107.99 


(a) Number of males per 100 females. 
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The increases in the populations of the several States during the past three decennia 
have been as follow :— 


DECENNIAL INCREASES IN THE TOTAL POPULATION. 


1881-1891. 1891-1901. 1901-1911. 
State. ¥ 

Numerical.| Percent. | Numerical.| Per cent. | Numerical.| Per cent. 
N.S. Wales (a) ...| 374,129 49.90 230,892 20.54 293,602 21.67 
Victoria woe] Oso 32.30 61,230 Desi 114,481 9.53 
Queensland pa 180,193 84.39 104,411 26.52 107,684 21.62 
South Australia ... 39,119 14.15 42,813 13.57 50,212 14.01 
West. Australia ... 20,074 67.57 134,342 269.86 97,990 53.22 
Tasmania wae 30,962 26.76 25,808 17.60 18,736 10.86 
N. Territory es 1,447 41.93 (b)— 87 (0) —1.78 (b)—1,501 (b)—81.20 
Commonwealth ...| 924,198 41.07 599,409 18.88 681,204 18.05 


(a) Including Federal Capital Territory. (b) Decrease. 


For the Commonwealth as a whole the increase in population during the decennium 
1901-11 was greater by 81,795 than that for the decennium 1891-1901. The rate of 
increase per cent. was, however, not so great, being 18.05 per cent. for 1901-11, as against 
18.88 for 1891-1901. The former corresponds to an increase of 1.67.per cent. per annum, 
the latter to an increase of 1.74 per cent. per annum. 


As regards the separate States, the numerical increases in the case of New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland and South Australia were greater for 1901-11 than for 
1891-1901. On the other hand, Western Australia and Tasmania experienced greater 
numerical increases in the earlier than in the later decennium, while the Northern 
Territory, which exhibited an actual loss of population in both decennia, experienced a 
much heavier loss in 1901-11 than in 1891-1901. In the matter of rates of increase per 
cent. New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia were higher in 1901-11 than in 
1891-1901, while Queensland, Western Australia and Tasmania were lower, and the rate 
of decrease in the Northern Territory was much heavier. 


§ 2. Special Characteristics of Commonwealth Population. 


1..Sex Distribution.—In respect of the relative proportions of the sexes in its 
population, Australia has, since the first settlement of the continent in 1788, differed 
materially from the older countries of the world. In the latter, the populations have, in 
general, grown by natural increase, and their composition usually reflects that fact, the 
numbers of males and females being in most countries approximately equal, with a more 
or less marked tendency, however, for the females to slightly exceed the males. The 
excess of females arises from a variety of causes, amongst which may be mentioned—(a) 
higher rate of mortality amongst males; (b) greater propensity on the part of males to 
travel ; (c) the effects of war; (d) employment of males in the army, navy, and mercan- 
tile marine; (e) preponderance of males amongst emigrants. On the other hand, the 
last-mentioned cause has tended naturally to produce an excess of males in Australia, 
since the majority of those emigrating to Australia have been males. The circumstances 
under which the colonisation of Australia was first undertaken, and the remoteness of 
this country from Hurope, have combined to accentuate this feature. 
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There is little doubt that the continent presented few attractions to the explorers 
who visited its shores, mainly on the west and north, during the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and early part of the eighteenth centuries, and it was only when the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States, in 1776, closed to the British prison authorities the 
North American plantations, which had previously been used as receptacles for the 
deportation of convicts, that the overcrowding of the gaols caused them to consider the 
advisability of converting the great southern continent into a convict settlement. This 
idea was put into practice in 1787, when the first consignment left England, arriving in 
Sydney Cove on the 26th January, 1788. Reports concerning the number of persons 
actually landed are conflicting, but it appears that the total may be set down approxi- 
mately at 1035, including the military. Details as to the sexes are not available, but 
the males must have largely preponderated. Indeed, nearly nine years later, on the 31st 
December, 1796, in a total population of 4100, there were 257 males to every 100 
females. 


The subsequent progress of Australia resulting from extensive mineral discoveries 
and the development of its great natural resources, pastoral, agricultural, forestal, etc., 
have tended to attract male rather than female immigrants, particularly in view of the 
distance from the principal centres of Huropean population. Even at the Census of 3rd 
April, 1911, after more than 123 years of settlement, there were 108 males to each 100 
females, and this notwithstanding the equalising tendency due to additions to the popu- 
lation by means of births and to deductions therefrom by the deaths of immigrants. 


The terms “ masculinity” and “femininity” have been used to express the propor- 
tion of the sexes in any group, the former indicating the ratio of males to females, the 
latter the reciprocal of this, viz., the ratio of females to males. Theterm “masculinity” 
is that which has been adopted by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, 
and the masculinity of any group is usually expressed numerically as the number of 
males to each 100 females. The masculinity of the population of the Commonwealth 
at intervals of five years from 1800 to 1911 is as follows :— 


MASCULINITY OF THE COMMONWEALTH POPULATION, 1800 to 1911. 


Number of Males Number of Males Number of Males 
Year. to each 100 Year. to each 100 Year. to each 100 
Females. $ Females. Females. 
1800 263.05 1840 201.75 1880 117.28 
1805 233.35 1845 163.38 1885 118.33 
1810 190.53 1850 143.20 1890 116.06 
1815 188.84 1855 145.48 1895 113.41 
1820 243.71 1860 140.15 1900 110.55 
1825 829.77 1865 125.38 1905 108.65 
1830 808.30 1870 121.10 1910 107.87 
1835 260.71 1875 118.25 1911 108.54 


The curious inequalities of the increases in the number of males and in the number 
of females for the Commonwealth as a whole, and for the individual States respectively, 
will be seen by referring to the graphs on pages 176 and 177. 


The significance of the rates of masculinity shewn in the above table will perhaps 
be better understood by a comparison with the corresponding information for other 
countries. This has been made in the next table, which shews, for someof the principal 
countries of the world for which such particulars are available, the masculinity of the 
population according to the most recent statistics :— 
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MASCULINITY OF THE POPULATION OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


No. of Males No. of Males 

Country. | Year. | toeach100 | Country. Year. | to each 100 
| Females. Females. 

: Si | — —— 

New Zealand... perl Lode of edu Belgium ... .+.| 1900 98.70 
Australia aa ...| TST 108.54 Netherlands seat LOLO 98.10 
Servia rite J. LTO 106.77 || Prussia edi | 1910 97.70 
India (Feudatory States)| 1901 106.02 German Empire 1910 97.44 
Canada 5-3 ..| 1901 105.04 || Russia (European) ...| 1897 97.18 
United States of America} 1900 | 104,87 France * -..| 1906 96.78 
British India ... -..| 1911 | 104.59 || Austria Bee Berl bc 0)0) 96.65 
Bulgaria aca} LOLO 103.58 Switzerland ...| 1900 96.36 
Rumania ...| 1899 103.30 Sweden eae ...| 1910 95.61 
Japan ae -.o} L911 | 102.16 Spain ey ...| 1900 95.36 
Poland (Russian) Fine scicat 101.42 Denmark ... ee ONE 94.27 
Greece vad -..| 1907 101.37 Scotland ... -ae| SOMA. 94.12 
Ireland te ida ODd jee (99.62 England and Wales ...| 1911 93.67 
Hungary sive ree) L900, | 9 99.07, Norway ee -a-| 1910 93 51 
Italy iF seel LOOM pe 98.99 Portugal... -s-1 1900 91.53 


2. Age Distribution.—The causes which operated to bring about an excess of males 
in the population of the Commonwealth have been equally effective in rendering the age 
distribution essentially different from that of older countries. The majority of the 
immigrants, whether male or female, were in the prime of life, and as the Australian 
birth-rate in earlier years was a comparatively high one, the effect produced is a popu- 
lation in which the proportion of middle-aged persons is somewhat above, and the pro- 
portion for young as well as for advanced ages somewhat below the normal. 

Thus in the Commonwealth at the Census of 3rd April, 1911, the age distribution 
of the population was as shewn in the table hereunder ; that for England and Wales for 
the Census of 1901, the latest available, is given also for the sake of comparison :— 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 


COMMONWEALTH, AND ENGLAND AND WALES. 


‘ 


ahiah ARae Percentage pc priadonivt Percentage 

Age Group. Common weALite, es ote WALES, BS eo, 

3rd April, 1911. opulation. || 31st March, 1901. ODOR. 
Under 15 on dnt 1,409,823 31.65 10,545,739 32.42 
15 and under 65 sett 2,854,753 64.08 20,464,351 62.91 
65 and upwards ak 190,429 4.27 1,517,753 4.67 
Total es nee 4,455,005 100.00 32,527,843 100.00 


During the past 50 years, the age distribution of the Australian population has 
varied considerably, as will be seen from the following table, which gives for each sex the 
proportion per cent. of the total population in the age groups “under 15,” ‘“‘15 and under 
65,” and “65 and over.” The figures upon which these percentages have been computed 
are those furnished by the Censuses of the several States and the Commonwealth Census 
of 1911. Those for 1861 include the results of the Western Australian Census of 1859, 
while those for 1871 include the results of the Western Australian and Tasmanian 
Censuses of 1870 :— 
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AGE DISTRIBUTION OF COMMONWEALTH POPULATION, 1861 to 1911. 


Males. Females. Persons. 
Census | 
Year. | Under |15and 65 Under | 15 and 65 Under | 15 and 65 
15 under| and |Total 15 under| and /Total.| 15 under | and |Total 
Years. 65. over. Years. 65. over. |. | Years.| 65. over. 


ee) ae Te | |e | eT 
1861 | 31.41 | 67.42). 1.17 | 100 | 43.03 | 56.20| 0.77 | 100 | 36.28 | 62.72 | 1.00} 100 
1871 | 38.84) 59.11} 2.05 | 100 | 46.02 | 52.60] 1.38 | 100 | 42.09 | 56.17 | 1.74 | 100 
1881 | 36.37 | 60.85 | 2.78 | 100 | 41.89 | 56.07 | 2.04 | 100 | 38.91 | 58.65 | 2.44 | 100 
1891 | 34.77 | 62.02 | 3.21 | 100 | 39.36 | 58.08) 2.56 | 100 | 36.90 | 60.20 | 2.90 | 100 
1901 | 33.87 | 61.82] 4.31 | 100 | 36.50 | 59.85} 3.65 | 100 | 35.12 | 60.88 | 4.00] 100 
1911 | 30.84 | 64.82 | 4.34 | 100 | 32.52 | 63.28 | 4.20 | 100 | 31.65 | 64.08 | 4.27 | 100 


The excess of males over females, previously referred to, is found mainly in ages of 
21 and upwards. In the total population under the age of 21 there were, at the date of 
the last Census, less than 103 males to each 100 females, while in that aged 21 and 
upwards there were more than 112 males to each 100 females. In the absence of a large 
immigration of males in excess of females, therefore, the ieyennr, between the sexes in 
Australia would soon be eliminated. 


3. Race and Nationality.—(i.) Constitution of Australia’s Population. As regards 
race, the population of the Commonwealth may be conveniently divided into two main 
groups, one comprising the aboriginal natives of Australia, and the other the various 
immigrant races which, since the foundation of settlement in 1788, have made the 
Commonwealth their home. Under the head of “immigrant races” would, of course, 
be included not only those residents of Australia who had been born in other countries, 
but also their descendants born in Australia. 


(a) The Aborigines. It would appear that the aboriginal population of Australia was 
never large, and that the life led by them was, in many parts of the country, a most pre- 
carious one. With the continued advance of settlement the numbers have shrunk to 
such an extent that in the more densely populated States they are practically negligible. 
Thus, at the Census of 1911 the number of full-blooded aboriginals who were employed 
by whites or were living in proximity to settlements of whites was stated to be only 
19,939. Insome of the States, however, more particularly in Queensland, South Australia, « 
Western Australia, and the Northern Territory, there are, in addition, considerable 
numbers of natives still in the “savage” state, numerical information concerning whom 
is of a most unreliable nature, and can be regarded as little more than the result of mere 
guessing. 

Ethnologically interesting as is this remarkable and rapidly-disappearing race, 
practically all that has been done to increase our knowledge of them, their laws, habits, 
customs, and languages, has been the result of more or less spasmodic and intermittent 
effort on the part of enthusiasts either in private life or the public service. An enumer- 
ation of them has never been seriously undertaken in connection with any Australian 
Census, though a record of the numbers who were in the employ of whites, or living in 
contiguity to the settlements of whites, has on the occasion of the recent 
Censuses usually been made, As stated above, various guesses at the number 
of aboriginal natives at present in Australia have been made, and_ the 
general opinion appears to have prevailed that 150,000 might be taken as 
a rough approximation to the total. More recent estimates, however, have given 
results considerably below this total. Thus, in his report of June, 1910, the Queensland 
Chief Protector of Aborigines estimates the total at 74,753, distributed as follows :—New 
South Wales, 6897; Victoria, 256; Queensland, 20,000; South Australia (including the 
Northern Tigao); 20,600 ; Western Australia, 27,000. A somewhat similar estimate 
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made at an earlier date by Dr. Roth, formerly Chief Protector of Aborigines in Queens- 
land, gave Queensland at least 18,000; Western Australia at least 24,000, and the 
Northern Territory from 20,000 to 22,000. In view of these figures it would appear that 
the number of aboriginal natives in Australia may be said to be not more than 100,000. 
The whole matter, however, is involved in considerable doubt. 


The number of aboriginal natives enumerated in the several States and Territories of 
the Commonwealth at the Census of 1911 was as shewn hereunder, the figures given 
relating as before stated only to those in a civilised or semi-civilised condition. 


ABORIGINAL NATIVES ENUMERATED AT CENSUS OF 1911. 


_ |Federal 
B Queens-| South | West Tas- | Norther : ; 
Persons, ete. |N.8.W.| Victoria. land. Australia. Australia: mania. erritory. Tony C'wlth. 
Males o«+| 1,152 103 5,145 802 3,433 743 5 11,385 
Females ...| 860 93 3,542 637 2,936 480 5 8,554 


Pues 


Total | 2,012 196 8,687 1,439 6,369 1,223 | 10 19,939 


Masculinity] 133.9 | 110.8 145.3 | 125.9]! 116.9 | 200.0] 154.9 | 100.0} 183.1 
(a) | 


(a) Number of males per hundred females. 


These figures, as noted above, refer only to those natives who were, at the date of the 
Census, in the employ of whites or were living in contiguity to the settlements of whites. 

In the Commonwealth Constitution Act provision is made for aboriginal natives to 
be excluded for all purposes for which statistics of population are made use of under the 
Act, but the opinion has been given by the Commonwealth Attorney-General that, ‘‘in 
reckoning the population of the Commonwealth, half-castes are not aboriginal natives 
within the meaning of section 127 of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 
and should therefore be included.” It may be added, however, that as “‘half-castes,” 
living in the nomadic state, are practically undistinguishable from aborigines, it has not 
always been found practicable to make the distinction, and further, that no authoritative 
definition of ‘‘half-caste” has yet been given. 


‘ 


(b) Immigrant Races. As regards the immigrant races, it may be said that they 
consist mainly of natives of the three divisions of the United Kingdom and their descend- 
ants. The proportion of Australian-born contained in the population of the Common- 
wealth has, in recent years, increased rapidly, and at the Census of 3rd April, 1911, 
out of a total population of 4,424,537 persons whose birthplaces were specified, no fewer 
than 3,667,672, or 82.90 per cent., were Australian born, while of the remainder, 591,729, 
or 13.87 per cent., were natives of the United Kingdom, and 31,868, or 0.72 per cent., 
were natives of New Zealand, that is, 96.99 per cent. of the total population at the date 
of the Census had been born in either Australasia or the United Kingdom. The other 
birthplaces most largely represented in the Commonwealth were Germany, 32,990 
(0.75 per cent.) ; China, 20,775 (0.47 per cent.); Scandinavia (comprising Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark), 14,706 (0.33 per cent.) ; Polynesia, 8410 (0.08 per cent.) ; 
British India, 6644 (0.15 per cent.); United States of America, 6642 (0.15 per cent.); 
and Italy, 6719 (0.15 per cent.). The total population of Asiatic birth was 36,442 
(0.82 per cent.), of whom 3474 were born in Japan. 


1, An article on the Aborigines of Australia, specially written for the Year Book by W. 
Ramsay Smith, D.Sc., M.B., C.M., F.R.S.BE., Permanent Head of the Department of Public Health 
of South Australia, will be found in Section IV.. § 12, page 158, Year Book No. 3. 
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(c) Non-Huropean Races. The Census taken on the 8rd April, 1911, was the first 
occasion on which a systematic attempt had been made to ascertain the number of persons 
of non-Huropean races in Australia. On former occasions the inquiry did not usually 
extend further than a request that in all cases in which the person enumerated was an 
Aboriginal or a Chinese, whether of the full-blood or of the half-blood, the fact should be 
specially noted in the column on the Census schedule relating to birthplace. At the 
recent Census the inquiry as to race was made one of the leading items, and all persons 
of non-Huropean race were required to have their race specified. From the figures so 
obtained the following table has been compiled :— 


PERSONS OF NON-EUROPEAN RACE IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 3rd APRIL, 1911. 


(EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOODED ABORIGINALS.) 


eaet Asiatic. African. | American. |Polynesian.) Indefinite. Total. 
States and r 
Territories Halt: 

* | caste | Full- | Half-| Full-|Half- | Full-| Half-| Full-| Half-| Full-|Half-| Full- | Half- 
Abori-|blood.|caste |blood| caste|blood|caste |blood|caste |blood|caste |blood.| caste 
ginals 

States— 
N.S. Wales ...| 4,512 /10,983 | 1,390} 169 | 166 10 7 343 | 70 2 11,507 | 6,145 
Victoria «| 447 | 5,972 | 1,056 58 | 63 6 9 12 ms) 1 2 | 6,049 | 1,582 
Queensland ...| 2,508 | 9,123 | 940) 53] 65 37 5 | 2,123 | 142 11,336 | 3,660 
8. Australia ...J 692 | 1,049 | 175 18} 21 5 1 5 4 2 1,079 893 
W. Australia | 1,475 | 5,578 | 129 48) 15 7 2 25 bi b= «-. | 5,658 | 1,624 
Tasmania ...| 227 532 127 4 6 ie “a 5. 2 ee sh, 541 362 
Territories— 
N. Territory ...} 244 | 1,594 35 7 a0 ABs ar i 1 1,612 280 
Fed. Cap. Ter. 8 hike a 333 oe me “i 7 8 
Total +--10,113 /34,838 | 3,852} 357 | 336 65 24 | 2,524 | 207 5 2 137,789 |14,554 


The proportion of population of Non-European race (exclusive of full-blooded aborig- 
inals) in each State is shewn in the following table, full-blood and half-caste non- 
Europeans being shewn separately :— 


PROPORTION OF NON-EUROPEAN RACES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 3rd APRIL, 1911. 


(EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOODED ABORIGINALS.) 


Non-European Races. 
States and Total Full-blood. Half-caste. Total. 
Territories. Population. 
‘ Number Number Number 
Number. ties had Number. Dor ot Number. Ber mot 
Populat’n. Populat’n. Populat’n. 
States— 
N.S. Wales | 1,646,734 | 11,507 6.99 6,145 3.73 17,652 10.72 
Victoria == SL DOL 6,049 4.60 1,582 1.20 7,631 5.80 
Queensland...) 605,813 | 11,336 18.71 3,660 6.04 14,996 24.75 
S. Australia...) 408,558 1,079 2.64 893 2.19 1,972 4.83 
W. Australia 282,114 5,658 20.05 1,624 5.76 7,282 25.81 
Tasmania ...) 191,211 541 2.83 362 1.89 903 4,72 
Territories— | 
_N. Territory 3,310 1,612 487.01 280 84.59 1,892 571.60 
Fed. Cap. Ter. 1,714 7 - 4.08 8 4.67 15 8.75 
Total C’ wealth | 4,455,005 | 37,789 8.48 14,554 3.27 52,343 11.75 
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(ii.) Biological and Sociological Significance. As regards race and nationality, 
therefore, the population of Australia is fundamentally British, and thus furnishes an 
example of the transplanting of a race into conditions greatly differing from those in 
which it had been developed. The biological and sociological significance of this will 
ultimately appear in the effects on the physical and moral constitution produced by the 
complete change of climatic and social environment, for the new conditions are likely to 
considerably modify both the physical characteristics and the social instincts of the 
constituents of the population. At present the characteristics ofthe Australian popula- 
tion, whether physical, mental, moral, or social, are only in the making, and probably 
it will not be possible to point to a distinct Australian type until three or four genera- 
tions more have passed. Even then it is hardly likely that with the great extent of 
territory and varying conditions presented by the Commonwealth there will be but one 
type; on the contrary, a variety of types may be expected. The Australian at present 
is little other than a transplanted Briton, with the essential characteristics of his British 
forbears, the desire for freedom from restraint, however, being perhaps more strongly 
accentuated. The greater opportunity for an open-air existence, and the absence of the 
restrictions of older civilisations, may be held to be in the main responsible for this. 


4. Differences among the States and Territories.—(i.) Sex Distribution. The varying 
circumstances under which the settlement of the several States has been effected, and 
the essentially different conditions experienced in the due development of their respective 
resources, have naturally led to somewhat marked differences in the constitution of their 
populations. In the matter of sex distribution the States in which the normal con- 
dition of older countries is most nearly represented are those of Victoria, South Australia, 
and Tasmania, in the first-mentioned of which the females have, for some years until 
recently, exceeded the males. In Western Australia and Queensland, on the other hand, 
the position of affairs is somewhat abnormal, the numbers of males to each 100 females 
being respectively 133 and 119. 

In the Northern Territory, owing to lack of settlement, the masculinity has always 
been largely predominant, the figures for 1911 giving no less than 454 males to each 
100 females. 

The variation in the masculinity of the estimated population of the several States 
and Territories and of the Commonwealth as a whole for the year 1901 and for the past 
five years will be seen from the following table :— 


MASCULINITYa OF THE POPULATION, 3ist DECEMBER, !90I and 1907-11. 
(COMMONWEALTH.) 


Masculinity of the Population on 31st December. (a.) 

Year. States. Territories. 
4 : ry ; Cwlth. 

N.8.W.| Vict. | Qld. |S. Aust./W. Aust,| Tas. | North- asec 
1901 ~ ,..{ 110.12 | 101.16 | 125.78 | 100.87 | 155.69 | 107.90 | 593.32 os 110.15 
1907 ...| 111.55 | 96.61 | 119.08 | 101.28 | 135.08 | 104.69 | 482.09 att 107.93 
1908 ...| 110.77 | 96.76 | 118.70 | 102.08 | 133.47 | 104.43 | 486.54 dA 107.64 
1909 ...| 109.96 | 97.68 | 119.41 | 102.34 | 1382.33 | 104.13 | 508.16 pes 107.71 
1910 ...| 109.23 | 98.71 | 119.02 | 103.12 | 132.90 | 104.14 | 486.32 LeU OTIS 
1911 .--| 108.62 | 101.34 | 118.93 103.47 | 133.32 | 103.91 | 454.27 | 125.21 | 108.54 
| 


(a.) Number of males to each 100 females. 


(ii.) Age Distribution. The disparity in sex distribution exhibited by the several 
States is accompanied by a corresponding inequality in the matter of age distribution. 
The number of persons in each State at the Census of 3rd April, 1911, at what are 
commonly known as the ‘‘ dependent,’’ ‘‘ supportimg,’’ and ‘‘ old’’ ages, and the propor- 
tion of same to total of each State and Commonwealth, were as follows :— 
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NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF PERSONS IN THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
DEPENDENT, SUPPORTING, AND OLD AGE, 3rd APRIL, 1911. 


Number of Persons of saa ice Gea pak 
2 - 20, e B= - Wo. 3 
a 6 8 ois @ a | 8 S| $86 | oe 
State or So Hoan oa % | Son fie a age 
Territory. Seg | Band Sin E e Pag | BCS | Sok 
5 8 a og ofa S| |B 8] S08 | 688 
A = a? B A =| nae 5 
States— } % % % 
New South Wales.../ 526,625 | 1,053,400) 66,709 | 1,646,734 || 31.98 | 63.97 | 4.05 
Victoria ... Ba 400,260 847,700 | 67,591 | 1,315,551 || 30.42 | 64.44 | 5.14 
Queensland ae 200,020 383,330 | 22,463 605,818 || 33.01 | 63.28 | 3.71 
South Australia... 127,290 262.356 | 18,912 408,558 |) 81.15 | 64.22 | 4.63 
Western Australia... 87,884 187,574 6,656 282,114 || 31.15 | 66.49, 2.36 
Tasmania i 66,708 116,604 7,899 191,211 || 84.89 | 60.98 | 4.13 
| | 
Territories— | | | | 
Northern Territory 485 | 2,708 117 3,310 || 14.65 | 81.81 | 3.54 
Federal Capital 
Territory wily 551 1,081 82 1,714 || 32.15 | 68.07 |} 4.78 
Commonwealth ©...) 1,409,823 | 2,854,753 | 190,429 | 4,455,005 || 31.65 | 64.08 | 4.27 
: | 


In Western Australia a larger proportion of its population was of supporting age 
than in any other State, whilst in Tasmania the proportion was the lowest. On the other 
hand, in Tasmania the proportion of dependent age was the highest for the Common- 
wealth, while the Western Australian proportion was the lowest. Victoria had the 
highest and Western Australia the lowest proportion of persons aged 65 years and upwards. 

' In the Northern Territory the proportions are quite exceptional, the percentage of 
those of dependent age being much lower, and that of those of supporting age being much 
higher, than in any other part of the Commonwealth. 


(iii.) Birthplaces. The following table exhibits, in a very condensed form, the 
distribution of the population of theseveral States and Territories according to birthplace :— 


BIRTHPLACE OF POPULATION AT CENSUS OF 3rd APRIL, 1911. 
(COMMON WEALTH.) 


Total Population of Commonwealth at Census. 


Birthplace. States. Territories. 


North-| Fea. | C’'wealth. 


N.S. W. Victoria. Qld. |S. Aust.|/W. Aust.; Tas. ernie) Cap: 


Australia...|1,377,219 |1,108,945 |446,695 |350,261 [209,050 |172,497 |1,505 |1,500 | 3,667,672 
NewZ'land| 138,963 10,067 | 2,576 986) 3,054) 1,200 18 4 31,868 
United 
Kingdom | 204,394 | 157,436 |120,015| 44,431) 50,552) 13,472) 262| 160) 590,722 
Other 


European 

Countries 195771. 15,346 | 20,227| 7,989) 9,428) 1,184, 49 5 73,949 
Asia alae 463 6,676 | 8,867} 1,244) 5,996 778 |1,413 5 36,442 
Africale™sut. 1'1°999 1,498 527 357 423 145 EE aeen 4,958 
America ... 4,424 2,983 | 1,688 764| 1,123 279| 12 5 11,278 
Polynesia 1,204 279} 1,728 55 88 CU geal aul mai 3,410 
At Sea... 1,479 1,303 629; 422 281 122 PVE Sys 4,238 


Unspecified) 10,818 11,018 | 2,861; 2,049; 2,119) 1,540) 28 35 30,468 


Total .../1,646,734 |1,315,551 |605,813 |408, 558 [282,114 |191,211 |3,310 |1,714 | 4,455,005 


E 
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The proportions for the several States and Territories for each of the birthplaces shewn 
in the foregoing table expressed as percentages of the total population, the birthplaces 
of which were specified, are as follows :— 

PERCENTAGE OF COMMONWEALTH POPULATION ACCORDING TO BIRTHPLACE, 
38RD APRIL, 1911. aS 


Percentage of Total Population. 


States. Territories. 
Birthplace. | yew | | C'wlth. 
4 + «. | Queens-| South | Western} Tas- ,,| Federal 
eee \Victoria.| “ond. |Australia| Aust. | mania. |Northe’n| Gy pital. 


Pe Se ree ae ee ee 

Australia ..., 84.19) 85.01] 74.09} 86.16| 74.66) 90.95| 45.86| 89.34] 82.90 
New Zealand) 0.86 0.77 0.43 0.24 1.10 0.63 0.55 0,24 0.72 
U. Kingdom) 12.49) 12.07| 19.90) 10.93/| 18.05 7.10 7.98 9.53 | 138.35 


Other E’ pean 

Countries 1.21 1.18 3.35 1.97 3.37 0.60 1.49 0.30 1.67 
Asia aaa], COTO 0.51 1.47 0.31 2.14 0.41) 43.05 0.29 0.82 
Africa Bribe ANS 0.11 0.09 0.09 0.15 0.08 0.27 ey 0.11 
America ...| 0.27 0.23 0.28 0.19 0.40 0.15 0.37 0.30 0.25 
Polynesia ...| 0.07 0.02. 0.29 0.01 0.03 0.02 0.37 nee 0.08 
At Sea ee} 0,09 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.06 0.06 we 0.10 

Total _...| 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 ; 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


As regards distribution in the States according to birthplace, the population of New 
South Wales is very similar to that of Victoria, the proportions born in the United 
Kingdom and Asia being slightly higher, and that born in Australia slightly lower, in 
the case of New South Wales. There is also a rough similarity between the population 
distributions of Queensland and Western Australia. In both, the Australian-born 
represent a much smaller, and those born in the United Kingdom, in ‘‘Other Kuropean 
Countries” and in Asia, a much larger proportion than is the case with the remaining 
States. Polynesians were, however, more numerously represented in Queensland at the 
date of the Census than in any other State. Natives of New Zealand were, proportion- 
ately, most numerous: in Western Australia. Tasmania had the largest proportion of 
Australian-born population, viz., 91 per cent., while Queensland, with 74 per cent., had 
the smallest. On the other hand, nearly 20 per cent. of Queensland’s population consisted 
of natives of the United Kingdom, while only 7 per cent. of the population of Tasmania 
had been born there. For the Commonwealth as a whole, over 984 per cent. of the 
population were from Australasian or Huropean birthplaces. 

In the case of the Northern Territory, about 46 per cent. of the population were Aus- 
tralian born, while 43 per cent. were of Asiatic birth. 


§ 3. Post-censal Adjustment of Population Estimates for the 


Intercensal Period, 1901-1911. 


1. Census Results.—On the 31st March, 1901—or, rather, at the moment of mid- 
night between 31st March and 1st April of that year—the population of Australia was 
determined by means of a census, taken under the census laws of the several States, the 
control of the necessary administrative organisation being placed in the hands of the 
State Statisticians. The total population of the Commonwealth so found was as follows, 
Viz} i= . 

Males, 1,977,928; Females, 1,795,873; Total, 3,773,801. 


; 
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On the,3rd April, 1911, a similar enumeration was carried out under the control of the 
Commonwealth Statistician, in accordance with the Commonwealth Census and Statistics 
Act 1905, which itself conferred the necessary powers. The population of the Common- 
wealth as then ascertained was as follows :— 

Males, 2,313,035; Females, 2,141,970; Total, 4,455,005. 
In both cases the figures given are exclusive of full-blooded aboriginal natives of 
Australia, but are inclusive of half-caste aboriginals. 

It should be noted, in connection with the census of 1911, that a slight change in 
defining the date of reference has been made in order to accord with the English practice. 
In previous Australian censuses the date of the census has been taken to be that of the 
day preceding the midnight which is adopted as the determining point. Thus, at the 
census of 1901, where the figures given relate approximately to midnight between the 31st 
March and the 1st April, the;Australian census was stated to be that of the 31st March, 
while in a precisely similar case in England it was stated to be that of Ist April. At the 
census of 1911, taken as at midnight between the 2nd and 3rd April, the date of the 
census has, in accordance with the English practice, been stated to be the 3rd April, and 
that day was gazetted as the day of the census. 


2. Intercensal Records.—Between the date of the censuses of 1901 and 1911 there 
elapsed 10 years and 2 days. During the whole of this intercensal period records were 
kept of the effect of the several elements contributing to variations in population—(i.) of 
the Commonwealth as a whole, and (ii.) of the component States and Territories of the 
Commonwealth. As regards the former, the only variations possible were additions by 
birth and by oversea arrivals and deductions by death and by oversea departure, where 
the term ‘‘oversea” refers to all countries outside the Commonwealth, and to those 
alone. As regards the latter—vyiz., the populations of the component States and 
Territories—inter-State migration also operates, and this may be either by land or by 
sea. In the case of any particular State, therefore, to which migration by land is 
possible, there were eight distinct sets of records kept, viz.:—(i.) births registered ; 
(ii.) deaths registered ; (iii.) oversea arrivals; (iv.) inter-State arrivals by sea ; (v.) inter- 
State arrivals by land; (vi.) oversea departures; (vii.) inter-State departures by sea ; 
(viii.) inter-State departures by land. 

The records of inter-State migration by land are necessarily incomplete, as the only 
particulars of this nature which it is practicable to collect are those relating to migration 
by rail. Incidentally, it may be observed that any efficient method of ovtaining the 
record of overland migration, other’ than by rail, would be found intolerably irksome. - 
The records of this kind exist, therefore, only in the case of those States which are con- 
nected by rail—viz., New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and South Australia, and 
then only to the extent to which such migration takes place by rail. 


3. Comparison of Census Results with those Derived from Intercensal Records.— 
Taking, first, the case of the Commonwealth as a whole, the number of births registered 
during the 10 years from 1st April, 1901, to 31st, March, 1911, was as follows :— 


Males, 552,983 ; Females, 525,218 ; Total, 1,078,201. 
Against this must be set off the deaths registered, as follows :— 
Males, 261,661; Females, 192,447; Total, 454,108. 
The natural increase—viz., the excess of births over deaths—during the decennium was 


therefore— 
y Males, 291,322 ; Females, 332,771; Total, 624,093. 


The oversea arrivals in the Commonwealth, as recorded during the decennium, were— 
Males, 456,742; Females, 208,013 ; Total, 664,755. 

During the same period the oversea departures as recorded were— 
Males, 360,705 ; Females, 177,318; Total, 538,023, 


E 2 
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Thus, by the records, the net immigration to the Commonwealth—that is, the excess of 
oversea arrivals over oversea departures—during the decennium was as follows :— 
Males, 96,037; Females, 30,695; Total, 126,732. 
Taking these recorded results in conjunction with the population at the census of 
31st March, 1901, an estimate of the population at 31st March, 1911, is obtained as 
follows :— 


Particulars. Males. Females. Total. 
Census population, 31st March, 1901 eee} 1,977,928 1,795,873 3,773,801 
Natural increase recorded during decennium ... 291,322 332,771 624,093 
Net immigration i +f as 96,037 30,695 126,732 


Estimated population, 31st March, 1911, based F 
on recorded intercensal data ... .| 2,865,287 2,159,339 4,524,626 


In order to be able to compare this result with that obtained at the census of 1911, 
it is necessary to make a small allowance for the differences in date, as the above estimate 
relates to 31st March, 1911, while the census figures relate to the midnight which marks 
the termination of the 2nd April. Exact records for the first two days of April are not 
available, but a sufficiently close approximation is obtained by taking the one-fifteenth 
part of the totals recorded for that month. This gives the following results :— 


Particulars. Males. Females. Total. 
or 
Census population on 3rd April, 1911 -| 2,513,035 | 2,141,970 | 4,455,005 
Less estimated increase during Ist and 2nd April, 1911 376 268 644 
Estimated population on 31st March, 1911, as based As SA Sd ee 
on census results of 3rd April, 1911... ..| 2,312,659 | 2,141,702 | 4,454,361 


A comparison of this estimate for 31st March, 1911, with that for the same date 
based on intercensal records, indicates that the effect of using the intercensal records 
exactly as furnished would be the overstatement of the population of the Commonwealth 
at the 31st March, 1911, by the following numbers, viz. :— 

Males, 52,628 ; Females, 17,637 ; Total, 70,265. 


This overstatement indicates a steady accumulation of error at an average rate of about 
7000 per annum, and suggests the desirability of at least a check-count or minor census 
more frequently than once in ten years. Statisticians throughout the world are in 
agreement as to the advantages of quinquennial censuses. 


4. Causes of Discrepancy.—It is clear, from the nature of the case, that errors in 
excess or defect are probable in all records of population, and in all records of its fluctua- 
tions ; and, further, that errors in defect are in most cases more likely to occur than 
errors in excess. That is to say, omissions to record are probably more frequent than 
duplications of record. Owing to the provisions made for securing accuracy, it is probable 
that the errors in the census records, and, in Australia, in the registration of births and 
deaths, are not serious in their effect on the population results. There are, of course, no 
means of independently testing the accuracy of a census. It is so conducted that it must 
be accepted as of the highest practicable accuracy and final. As regards records of birth, 
death, and migration, it may be noted, first as regards registrations, that if in practice 
birth registration was seriously defective, the effect, so far as this element alone is con- 
cerned, would be to cause the enumerated results to exceed the intercensal estimate. If 
any such defect has actually existed it has been much more than counterbalanced by 
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some defect of an opposite nature, arising from other causes, and hence, in the absence 

of some direct evidence, the existence of such defect in any marked degree cannot be 

assumed. As regards the registration of deaths, the stringent provisions of the law 

throughout Australia in relation to certification of cause of death, and to the disposal of 
a dead body, renders it wholly improbable that there is any error of serious magnitude 

from omission to register. In the case of the census records, the fact that the taking of 
the census is widely advertised, that a very extensive collecting organization is instituted 
for the special purpose, and that every effort is made after census day to make good any 
omissions, renders it improbable that any appreciable defect can be attributed thereto. 
There remain, then, in the case of the Commonwealth as a whole, the records of oversea 
arrivals and departures, and there appears to be no reasonable ground for doubting that 
the greater part of any ascertainable discrepancy is properly chargeable thereto. In this 
connection an important point requires to be borne in mind—yvyiz., that, at the 
date of the census all persons on board of vessels in Commonwealth ports, or on 
voyage between Commonwealth ports, are included as part of the population of 
Australia, whether such persons are on board in the capacity of passengers or of 
crew. It is also to be borne in mind that the oversea migration recorded during 
the intercensal period relates practically only to passengers, and to individual members 
of crew actually engaged, discharged, or deserting in Australia, it being assumed that the 
crews of incoming and outgoing vessels substantially balance each other. It is thus clear 
that if, at the date of any census, there were many vessels in Australian waters, the 
actual. population at a subsequent date might’ differ somewhat materially from the 

estimated, owing simply to the fact that the departure of certain of these vessels was not 

approximately counterbalanced by the arrival of others. In other words, that portion of 

the population of Australia, which consists of crews of oversea vessels, has always, in the 

compilation of Australian population statistics, been tacitly assumed, as already said, to 

maintain a condition of equilibrium through equality of influx and efffux.’) In view of 

the degree of uncertainty involved in this tacit assumption, it is clear that any attempt 

at great refinement in the matter of oversea migration statistics would be illusory and 

unwarranted. It is thus evident that, while the discrepancy between enumerated and 

estimated population arises from numerous causes, the bulk of it is due to errors of 

migration record. And since, as before noted, errors of omission are more probable than 

errors of duplication, and since, further, the resultant, error is usually that of overstate- 

ment of population, itis reasonably certain that the major portion of the discrepancy is 

due to omission to record departures. This conclusion, which has been arrived at from 

general considerations, is confirmed by actual experience, as it has been found that in 

many cases discrepancies have arisen through late bookings or passages taken on board, 
thus resulting in unrecorded departures. 


5. Adjustment of Discrepancy.—For practical purposes it has been found conveni- 
ent to attribute the whole of the discrepancy to defects in the records of departure, and, 
in readjusting population estimates between two censuses, to ascertain the ratio of the 
discrepancy to the aggregate recorded departures, in order to apply this ratio to the 
departures recorded for successive periods. This method does not appear to be open to 
any serious objection. Since it is simple in application and gives results which are 
probably not wide of the truth at any moment during the intervening period, and in the 
aggregate are doubtless as accurate as figures furnished by any other possible method, it 
has been adopted on the present occasion for adjusting the Commonwealth population 
estimates for the whole of the intercensal period. 


6. Adjustment of Commonwealth Discrepancy.—From the figures given in section 
3 above it will be seen that the discrepancy, as ascertained for 31st March, 1911, repre- 
sented approximately 14.59 per cent. of the aggregate male oversea departures for the 
decennium, and approximately 9.95 per cent. of the aggregate female oversea departures. 
Applying these percentages to the recorded oversea departures for the successive periods 
the requisite corrections are obtained by means of which an adjusted estimate of the 
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population of the Commonwealth is obtained for successive quarters throughout the 
intercensal decennium. A comparison of the results so obtained with the estimates 
published from time to time by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics is 
important, as shewing to what magnitude the errors in question can accumulate, and is 


as follows :— 


POPULATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH, ESTIMATED AND ADJUSTED, 1901 to 1910. 


Commonwealth Intercensal Adjustment on basis of BE eee pba Siocon 

sani Estimate. Census Results. Adjustment 
8 

Dec 

Males. | Females.| Total. Males. |Females.| Total. Males. |Females.| Total. 
1901 | 2,006,784 | 1,819,502 | 3,826,286 ; 2,004,836 | 1,820,077 | 3,824,913 1,948 |— 575 1,373 
1902 | 2,037,710 | 1,845,369 |.3,883,079 | 2,028,008} 1,847,310 | 3,875,318 9,702 | — 1,941 7,761 
1903} 2,059,444 | 1,867,525 | 3,926,969 | 2,045,144 | 1,871,448 | 3,916,592 14,300 | — 3,923 10,377 
1904 | 2,092,818 | 1,891,572 | 3,984,390 | 2,072,783 | 1,901,367 | 3,974,150 20,035 | — 9,795 10,240 
1905 | 2,133,978 | 1,918,452 | 4,052,430 | 2,100,118 | 1,932,859 | 4,032,977 33,860 | — 14,407 19,453 
1906 | 2,173,545 | 1,945,936 | 4,119,481 | 2,126,730 | 1,964,755 | 4,091,485 46,815 | — 18,819 27,996 
1907 | 2,212,480 | 1,984,557 | 4,197,087) 2,160,213: | 2,001,509 | 4,161,722 52,267 | — 16,952 35,315 
1908 | 2,252,027 | 2,023,279 | 4,275,306 | 2,193,981 | 2,038,297 | 4,232,278 58,046 | — 15,018 43,028 
1909 | 2,305,637 | 2,068,501 | 4,374,188 | 2,242,215 | 2,081,745 | 4,323,960 63,422 | — 13,244 50,178 
1910 | 2,365,549 | 2,117,347 | 4,482,896 | 2,296,308 |, 2,128,775 | 4,425,083 69,241 | — 11,428] -57,813 


Norr.—The minus (—) sign denotes excess of post-censal adjustment over intercensal estimate. 


Incidentally, it may be here noticed, that the methods adopted up to 1906 inclusive, 
shew a persistent and increasing relative loss of females from the Commonwealth (indi- 
cated by the minus sign). The significance of so extraordinary a result is referred to 


later. 


6. Intercemsal Estimates of State Population.—Having ascertained the adjusted 
results for the Commonwealth asa whole, the next problem was that of adjusting the 
populations of the several States in such a manner as to furnish results which, in the 
aggregate, would coincide for any date with that already determined for the whole Com- 

_monwealth. The data available for this purpose, in addition to the birth and death 
records and the returns of oversea arrivals and departures, comprised returns of inter- 
State migration by sea and by rail. Up to the end of 1906 these inter-State records had 
been compiled on the basis of returns and computations of the several State statistical 
authorities; but from the beginning of 1907 onwards they have been based on returns 
specially collected on behalf of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. In 
the earlier period, as each State was acting on:its own account, without any definite 
system of co-ordinating the results for the Commonwealth as a whole, the question of 
ensuring thatthe State aggregates should coincide with the results of the whole Com- 
monwealth was not in any way considered. As a matter of fact, a Commonwealth total 
obtained by adding together the State totals was usually considerably in error. It has 
been found that by this process the Commonwealth population, or its distribution 
according to sex, was varied materially from no other cause than a transfer from one 
State to another., After a careful consideration of this aspect of the question, the Com- 
monwealth Statistician, who under the laws of the Commonwealth is solely responsible 
for the estimates of population, decided that such an anomalous position of affairs could 
not be allowed to continue, and consequently a system was introduced under which, for 
any period, all inter-State arrivals were duly accounted for as departures from other 
States—viz., the States from which they were reported to have come. This principle 
was applied to inter-State migration both by sea and by rail. In the case of migration 
by rail there were, up to the end of 1907, in operation no less than three distinct methods 
of recording such migration— 


(a) by single ticket records (Victoria and South Australia) ; 
(b) by return ticket records (New South Wales) ; 
(c) by actual count at border stations (Queensland). 
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In the case of ticket records, as no information was available concerning the sexes of the 
persons travelling on these tickets, an assumption was made that the proportion of the 
two sexes in the migration to or from any State by rail might be regarded as the same 
proportion ascertained to exist in the corresponding migration by sea. This naturally 
led to anomalous results. For example, a train-load of passengers leaving Victoria 
would, as departures from that State, be distributed as regards sex in proportion to the 
Victorian departures by sea, but the same train-load, on arriving in New South Wales, 
would be distributed as regards sex, in the proportion of New South Wales arrivals by 
sea. By such means the sex distribution of the population of the Commonwealth would 
be altered merely by a transfer of population from one part of the Commonwealth to 
another. Such extraordinary inconsistencies were wholly ignored by the State statisticians, 
since they were concerned only with the results as deduced for their own States; but 
they could not be ignored by anyone dealing with the population of the entire Common- 
wealth—a fact which reveals very clearly the advantage of a central authority dealing 
with the question. A consideration of all the facts led to the conclusion that, for the 
compilation of statistics of inter-State migration by sea, only records of arrivals should 
be used, these being also preferable, as already pointed out, on other grounds. The 
analysis of such arrivals according to States of departure give the requisite statistics of 
departures, and ensure that the population of the Commonwealth shall not be increased 
or diminished by the mere fact of transfer from one State to another. In the case of 
inter-State migration by rail, the system of counting at border stations is preferable to 
the ticket system, for the following reasons :— 


(i.) Statistics of sex can be obtained direct. 


(ii.) All migration by rail will be recorded, regardless of whether the traveller has 
or has not a ticket, or is adult or infant. 


(iii.) It furnishes a direct count, instead of compelling the statistician to rely upon 
questionable inferences. 


Under the ticket system, not only is sex not. registered, but through - passengers, 
passengers on season tickets and passes, and infants go unrecorded. Moreover, the 
actual ticket records are not identical in the several States, and consequently in this 
case also fictitious gains or losses to the Commonwealth result from the mere fact of 
inter-State transfers. In short, the system is one which does not arithmetically balance, 
and must consequently be rejected as inherently unsatisfactory. On the other hand, | 
under the system now adopted by the Commonwealth, every inter-State credit of 
population to any State is accompanied by a corresponding debit to some other State, 
thus maintaining consistency of total population, which consistency, as already explained, 
did not exist in the method superseded. 


7. Post-censal Adjustments of State Populations.—One of the first steps to be taken 
in the post-censal adjustment of the State populations for the decennium 1901-1911 was 
that of remedying the defect due to the want of identity between aggregate inter-State 
arrivals and departures for the successive quarters of the earlier portion of the 
decennium—that is, to the end of 1906. The figures for 1907 were so adjusted when the 
Commonwealth system of migration was introduced in 1908, and figures for succeeding 
years were so determined as to require no such adjustment. For the purpose of this 
adjustment to the. end of 1906, the inter-State departures by sea and by rail were dealt 
with separately.. In each case the recorded inter-State departures for any quarter for 
each State were multiplied by such a factor as would make the aggregate inter-State 
departures for the quarter identical with the aggregate inter-State arrivals. As regards 
oversea migration to and from the several States, the arrivals were allowed to stand as 
recorded, while the departures for each State were corrected by means of the factor 
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determined for the Commonwealth as a whole. This was necessary, inasmuch as there 
was no direct warrant for preferring the records of any particular State as being more 
accurate in this respect than the records of any other State. After these adjustments 
had been effected, there still remained a correction for the defective record of inter-State 
migration, other than the want of coincidence between the aggregates of arrivals and 
departures, The extent of this residual error in the case of each sex in each State was 
determined by computing, from the adjusted figures derived in accordance with the fore- 
going scheme, the estimated population of each sex as at Bist March, 1911, and 
comparing this-with the corresponding figure deduced from the records of the census of 
3rd April, 1911, As the result of this comparison it was found that the residual errors, 
remaining for adjustment, were as follows :— 


State. Males. Females. Persons. 
New South Wales pa VLuOd gaggia opel ey $36 — | 6,135 
Victoria foe 83627 twig 495 +. 5,182 
Queensland as ver — 10,039 — 155 — 10,194 
South Australia ats al + 13,933 gp D, LED + 16,112 
Western Australia - 549 +t. 598 + 49 
Tasmania... -- 


—" 4,623 igh 5,014 


Commonwealth nant me a = itt 


It was necessary that these errors should be so adjusted that at any point of time 
during the decennium the aggregate of the several adjustments should be zero. The 
application of the correction as a percentage, on, say, recorded departures, would in 
practice involve awkward complications. A careful consideration of this matter led to 
the conclusion that a uniform distribution of the error in each case over the 40 quarters 
comprised in the decennium would probably accord as closely with the actual (but 
unknown) facts as any that could be devised, and would, in addition, be simple in 
application as well as satisfactory from the standpoint of Commonwealth total. The 
corrections so applied to the figures for the several quarters were approximately 
as follows :— 


State. Males. Females. Persons. 
New South Wales Stren ek) aria aa ata) 
Victoria at a — 142 + 19 — 130 
Queensland a8 we Seno 5 eid al iki 1515) 
South Australia ay — 348 — 54 =>, 1402 
Western Australia ... ate 14 =, 16 = 1 
Tasmania ... oe a Ll Re) ye (0) 2D, 
Commonwealth ar ind — — — 


On the basis of these principles the populations of the several States as at the end of 
each quarter from 31st March, 1901, to 3ist March, 1911, have been determined, and 
from these the mean populations for the several intercensal years have been computed. 
These re-computed means have been employed in the adjustment ofall intercensal rates 
based upon population. 
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§$ 4. Commonwealth Population—Its Distribution and 


Fluctuation. 


1. Present Population.—The estimated population of the several States of the Com- 
monwealth at the end of 1901 and of each of the last five years is as shewn in the follow- 


ing table. 


the Census of 3rd April, 1911, as described in § 8, above. 


These estimates have been amended on the basis of the results disclosed by 


POPULATION OF COMMONWEALTH, on 31st DECEMBER, 1901, 1907-11. 


States. Territories. 

y ; Fed. Common- 
ear. |New South Victoria, | Queens: | South | Western Tas- | North. Cap wealth. 
‘Wales. y land. jAustralia./Australia.| mania. | . Ter. Ter. 
\ 
MALES. 

1901 | 720,840) 608,436 | 282,291 | 180,440 117,885 90,945 | 3,999 | 2,004,836 
1907 | 823,413) 605,775 | 296,670 | 188,023 | 146,264 | 96,973 | 3,095 | 2,160,213 
1908 | 832,419; 614,937 | 302,370 | 194,903,|.148,447 | 97,942 | 2,963 2,193,981 
1909 | 845,228) 631,021 | 314,481 | 198,719 | 151,325 | 98,514 | 2,927 2,242,215 
1910 | 858,181 | 646,482 | 325,513 | 206,557 | 157,971 | 98,866.) 2,738 seth 2,296,308 
1911} 888,138 | 668,759 | 337,955 | 212,650 | 168,094 | 98,594 | 2,662 | 1,068 | 2,377,920 

; (a) 

| 
FEMALES. 
| | 

1901 | 654,615 | 601,464 224,430! 178,890| 75,716 | 84,288 | 674 Sei 1,820,077 
1907 738,159) 627,032 249,135 | 185,640 ; 108,276 | 926255) “G42 tae 2,001,509 
1908 | 751,504 | 635,512 254,729 | 190,928 | 111,224 | 93,791 COD) se. 2,038,297 
1909 | 768,671) 646,001 | 263,364 | 194,178 | 114,350 | 94,605 HUG ens 2,081,745 
1910 | 785,674 | 654,926 | 273,503 | 200,311 | 118,861 | 94,937 563 oA 2,128,775 
1911 | 808,337 | 670,343 | 284,174 | 205,522 | 126,087 | 94,885 586 853 | 2,190,787 

| | | | (a) 

TOTAL. 
j s) a l i ] 

1901 |1,375,455 |1,209,900 | 506,721 | 359,330 | 192,601 | 175,233 | 4,673 Ans | 3,824,913 
1907 |1,561,572 |1,232,807 | 545,805 | 373,663 | 254,540 | 189,598 | 3,737 «ee [4,161,722 
1908 1,583,923 |1,250,449 | 557,099 | 385,831 | 259,671 | 191,733 | 3,572 Ane | 4/939 978 
1909 1,613,899 |1,277,022 | 577,845 | 392,897 | 265.675 | 193,119 | 3,503 | | 4,323,960 
1910 (1,643,855 |1,301,408 | 599,016 | 406,868 | 276,832 | 193,803 | 3,301 Ar 4,495,083 
1911 1,696,475 1,339,102 | 622,129 | 418,172 294,181 | 193,479 | 3,248 | 1,921 | 4,568,707 


|. (@) 


(a) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 


2. Growth of Population._{i.) 1788 to 1824. 
first took place in Australia, until December 1825, when Van Diemen’s Land became a 
separate colony, the whole of the British Possessions in Australia were regarded as one 


colony, viz., that of New South Wales. 


From 1788, when settlement 


very slowly, and at the end of 1824 had reached only 48,072. 


. 


The population during this period increased 
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The population with which settlement in Australia was inaugurated, and that at the 
end of each year until 1824, are as follows :— 


POPULATION OF COMMONWEALTH ON 3ist DECEMBER, 1788 to 1824. 


Year. Males. Females. Total, Year. Males, Females. Total, 
17884 <5 aialy 1,035 1806 5,389 2,521 7,910 
1788 eee oP 859 1807 5,939 2,855 8,794 
1789 ss Se 645 1808 6,822 3,441 10,263 
1790 ee ede 2,056 1809 7,618 3,942 11,560 
1791 es ie 2,873 1810 7,585 3,981 11,566 
1792 “ae ahs 8,264 1811 7,697 4,178 11,875 
1793 cae oar 3,514 1812 8,132 4,498 12,630 
1794 aie ae Say GORGES, 1813 9,102 4,855 13,957 
1795 ae 4. 3,466 1814 9,295 4,791 14,086 
1796 2,953 1,147 4,100 1815 9,848 5,215 15,063 
1797 8,160 1,184 4,344 1816 11,690 5,863 17,553 
1798 3,367 1,221 4,588 1817 14,178 7,014 21,192 
1799 3,804 1,284 5,088 1818 17,286 8,573 25,859 
1800 3,780 1,437 5,217 1819 21,366 10,106 31,472 
1801 4,372 "1,573 5,945 1820 23,784 9,759 33,543 
1802 5,208 1,806 7,014 1821 26,179 9,313 35,492 
1803 5,185 2,053 7,238 1822 27,915 9,449 37,364 
1804 5,313 2,285 7,598 1823 30,206 10,426 40,632 
1805 5,395 2,312 7,707 1824 36,871 11,201 48,072 


a, On 26th January. 


(ii.) 1825 to 1858. The period extending from 1825 to 1859 witnessed the birth of 
the colonies of Tasmania (then known as Van Diemen’s Land), Western Australia, South 
Australia, Victoria, and Queensland. The years in which these came into existence as 
separate colonies were as follows:—Tasmania, 1825; Western Australia, 1829; South 
Australia, 1834; Victoria, 1851; Queensland, 1859. 


The estimated population of the Commonwealth during each year of this transition 
period is as follows :— 


POPULATION OF COMMONWEALTH ON 31st DECEMBER, 1825 to 1858, 


Year. Males. Females, Total. Year. Males. Females. Total. 

1825 40,288 12,217 52,505 1842 | 158,758 87,226 240,984 
1826. 41,289 12,593 53,882 1843 158,846 92,002 250,848 
1827 43,053 13,247 56,300 1844 165,034 99,258 264,287 
1828 44,778 13,419 58,197 1845 173,159 105,989 279,148 
1829 46,946 14,988 61,934 1846 181,342 111,907 293,249 
1830 52,885 17,154 70,0389 1847 190,265 118,532 308,797 
1831 57,037 18,944 75,981 1848 201,612 130,716 332,328 
1832 62,254 21,683 83,937 1849 221,978 151,384 373,362 
1833 71,669 26,426 98,095 1850 238,683 166,673 405,356 
1834 76,259 29,297, 105,556 ||, 1851 256,975 180,690 437,665 
1835 81,929 31,425 113,354 1852 304,126 209,670 513,796 
1836 89,417 35,703 125,120 1853 358 , 203 242,789 600,992 
1837 94,881 39,607 134,488 1854 414,337 280,580 694,917 
1838 105,271 46,597 151,868 1855 470,118 323,142 793,260 
1839 115,480 54,459 169,939 1856 522,144 354,585 876,729 
1840 127,306 63,102 190,408 1857 574,800 395,487 970,287 
1841 144,114 76,854 220,968 1858 624,380 496,448 | 1,050,828 
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(iii.) 1859 to 1911. From 1859, the year in which Queensland came into existence 
as a separate colony, until the beginning of 1901, when the Commonwealth of Australia 
was inaugurated under the provisions of the Commonwealth Constitution Act, Australia 
consisted of six States, practically independent of each other in all matters of govern- 
ment. During this period, the population of the Commonwealth increased from 1,050,828 
at the end of 1858 to 3,765,339 on the 31st December, 1900. ‘The particulars for this 
period are given in the table hereunder. 


During the eleven years that have elapsed since the federation of the States was 
effected the population of the Commonwealth has increased by 803,368, from 3,765,339 
on 31st December, 1900, to 4,568,707 on 31st December, 1911. See table hereunder:— 


POPULATION OF COMMONWEALTH ON 31st DECEMBER, 1859 to 1911. 


Year. Males. Females. Total. Year. Males. Females. Total. 


1859 | 644,376 | 452,929 | 1,097,305 || 1886 | 1,510,954 | 1,277,096 | 2,788,050 
1860 | 668,560 | 477,025 | 1,145,585 || 1887 | 1,559,118 | 1,322,244 | 2,881,362 
1861 | 669,373 | 498,776 | 1,168,149 || 1888 | 1,610,548 | 1,371,129 | 2,981,677 
1862 | 683,650 | 523,268 | 1,206,918 || 1889 | 1,649,094 | 1,413,383 | 3,062,477 
1863 | 704,259 | 555,033 | 1,259,292 || 1890 | 1,692,881 | 1,458,524 | 3,151,355 
1864 | 740,433 | 584,750 | 1,325,183 || 1891 | 1,736,617 | 1,504,368 | 3,240,985 
1865 | 773,278 | 616,765 | 1,390,043 || 1892 | 1,766,772 | 1,538,981 | 3,305,753 
1866 | 800,648 | 643,307 | 1,443,955 || 1893 | 1,791,815 | 1,570,080 | 3,361,895 
1867 819,127 | 664,721 | 1,483,848 || 1894 | 1,824,217 | 1,602,543 | 3,426,760 
1868 | 849,272 690,280 | 1,539,552 || 1895 | 1,855,539 | 1,636,082 | 3,491,621 
1869 | 875,139 | 717,018 | 1,592,157 || 1896 | 1,887,174 | 1,665,924 | 3,553,098 
1870 | 902,494 | 745,262 | 1,647,756 || 1897 | 1,917,460 | 1,700,323 | 3,617,783 
1871 | 928,918 771,970 | 1,700,888 || 1898 | 1,937,629 | 1,727,086 | 3,664,715 
1872 | 947,422) 795,425 | 1,742,847 || 1899 | 1,959,074 | 1,756,914 | 3,715,988 
1873 | 972,907 | 821,613 | 1,794,520 || 1900 | 1,976,992 | 1,788,347 | 3,765,339 
1874 | 1,001,096 | 848,296 | 1,849,392 || 1901. | 2,004,836. | 1,820,077 |.3,824,913 
1875 | 1,028,489 | 869,734 | 1,898,223 || 1902 | 2,028,008 | 1,847,310 | 3,875,318 
1876 | 1,061,477 | 897,202 | 1,958,679 || 1903 | 2,045,144 | 1,871,448 | 3,916,592 
1877 | 1,102,340 | 928,790 | 2,031,180 || 1904 | 2,072,783 | 1,901,367 | 3,974,150 
1878 | 1,132,573 | 959,591 | 2,092,164 || 1905 | 2,100,118 | 1,932,859 | 4,032,977 
1879 |1,168,781 | 993,562 | 2,162,343 || 1906 | 2,126,730 | 1,964,755 | 4,091,485 
1880 | 1,204,514 | 1,027,017 | 2,231,531 || 1907 | 2,160,213 | 2,001,509 | 4,161,722 
1881 | 1,247,059 | 1,059,677 | 2,306,736 || 1908 | 2,193,981 | 2,038,297 | 4,232,978 
1882 | 1,289,892 | 1,098,190 | 2,388,082 || 1909 | 2,242,915 | 2,081,745 | 4,323,960. 
1883 | 1,357,423 | 1,148,313 | 2,505,736 || 1910 | 2,296,308 | 2,128,775 | 4,425,083 
1884 | 1,411,996 | 1,193,729 | 2,605,725 || 1911 | 2,377,920 | 2,190,787 | 4,568,707 
1885 | 1,460,394 | 1,234,124 | 2,694,518 


It will be seen from the foregoing tables that the population of Australia attained its 
first million in 1858, seventy years after settlement was first effected; its second million 
nineteen years later, in 1877; its third million twelve years later, in 1889; and its fourth 
million sixteen years later, in 1905. 


The growth of the total population of the Commonwealth generally, and of each 
State therein, is graphically shewn on page'175, and of each sex considered separately on 
pages 176 and 177. 


3. Variations in Masculinity.—In the second issue of this publicaticn, on pages 163 
to 165, an extended table was published shewing the masculinity of the population of 
each of the States for each year from 1796 to 1907. The following table gives similar 
particulars for every fifth year from 1800-to 1910 and for the year 1911. The graphs 
corresponding to these figures will be found on page 181;— 
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MASCULINITY OF COMMONWEALTH POPULATION, 1800 to 1911. 


States. Territories, 
“yon jo ean Tie jo Teno 5 : C' wealth. 
Year.|N.S. W.(a)| Victoria.| Q’land. | S. A. (b) | W. Aust. |Tasmania eo Xe) abosia 
} 

1800 | 263.05 | Mire | 502 | ais “09 Govan 585 263.05 
1805 | 233.35 lu TON nee eae eee < S; aa 233.35 
1810 | 190.53 _ os ase cS as ai tue 190.53 
1815 | 188.84 LR | fie ac or ee 1 aiycatea cri 188.84 
1820} 243.71 hops spr aa ner ois ie aah » 943.71 
1825 | 325.51 | | a 341.71 doe a ae a 329.77 
1880 317.18 we | Bier eae 997.29 | 298.44 ae aie 808.30 
1835 | 268.40 | as mes AE | 190.26 | 251.68 $5 ee. 260.71 
1840 | 204.16 | 4 33 130.10] 163.51 | 229.58 che Libs 201.75 
1845 | 153.33 | ee eae | 132.75 | 150.22 | 215.62 oe Uae 163.37 
1850 | 138.47 ates s1re 129.15 | 154.81 | 179.49 ei oom 143.20 
1855 | 125.08 | 187.40 sf | 100.62 | 193.55 | 123.65 Beis Ae 145.48 
1860} 181,29 | 158.85 | 149.68 | 105.06 | 166.93 | 123.61 af aa 140.15 
1865 | 120.08 | 129.60 | 158.47 | 109.11 | 173.90) 116.42) ... wie 125.38 
1870} 120.48) 121.59 | 150.31} 105.85 | 161.17; 112.98 200 shes 121.10 
1875 | 119.09 | 114.46 | 152.61 | 107.24 | 148.61 | 111.45 rae ahs 118.25 
1880 |} 120.45 | 110.42 | 142.50 | 114.33 | 185.06; 111.70 che BAN 117.28 
1885 | 121.95} 110.61 | 148.95 | 110.58 | 185.47 | 110.73 bes seid 118.33 
1890 | 118.05 | 110.65 | 182.21 | 108.60 | 146.85 | 111.88 mere cana | 116.06 
1895 | 113.78 | 105.23 | 128.15 | 105.05 | 126.54.) 108.16 nie 18. 113.41 
1900! 111.14 | 101.23 | 125.33 | 104.04 | 157.54 | 107.97 | 753.60 Ay 110.55 
1905 | 111.05 | 97.69 | 121:75°| 100.17 | 141.85: | 106.09 | 496.76 var 108.65 
1910.; 109.23 98.71 | 119.02 | 103.12 | 132790} 104.14 | 486.32 LIB |. TOTEST 
1911 | 109.87 | 99.76 | 118.93 | 103.47 | 133.32 | 103.91 | 454.27 | 125.21 | 108.54 


(a) Including the Federal Capital Territory prior to 1911. (b) Including Northern Territory 
prior to 1911. (ce) Ineluded in South Australia prior to 1911. (a) Ineluded.in New South Wales 
prior to 1911. 


§ 5. Influences affecting Growth and Distribution of Population. 


1. Mineral Discoveries.—The discovery of gold in Australia in 1851 was undoubt- 
edly one of the most influential factors in bringing about a rapid settlement of the country. 
Its effect may be gauged by a comparison of the increase during the ten years preceding, 
with that during the ten years succeeding the discovery. From 31st December, 1840, to 
31st December, 1850, the increase was only 214,948 (viz., from 190,408 to 405,356). The 
rush of people to the newly-discovered goldfields during the succeeding decennium caused 
an increase of no less than 740,229, the population advancing to 1,145,585 on 31st 
December, 1860. In 1861, owing to the opening up in that year of the New Zealand ‘gold- 
fields, a rush of population from Australia set in, the result bemg that the net increase 
of population of the Commonwealth, which in 1855 amounted to 98,343, and even in 1860 
was as, much as 48,280, fell in 1861 to 22,564. In fact, during the year 1861 the de- 
partures from Australia exceeded the arrivals by 5958, the gain of 22,564 being due to 
the births exceeding the deaths by 28,522. 

In more recent years the gold discoveries of Western Australia in 1886 and subsequent 
years, led to such extensive migration to that State, that its population, which on 31st 
December, 1885, amounted to only 35,959, increased in 26 years by no less than 258,222, 
totalling 294,181 on 31st December, 1911. In this case, however, the additions to the 
population of the western State were largely drawn from those of the eastern States, so 
that the actual gain of population to the Commonwealth was but slight. 


2. Pastoral Development.—Very early in the colonisation of Australia it was 
recognised that many portions were well adapted for pastoral pursuits, and pastoral 
developments have led to a considerable distribution of population in various directions. 
As the numbers engaged in connection therewith, compared with the value of the 
interests involved, are relatively small, and as pastoral occupancy tends to segregation 
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rather than aggregation of population, the growth of the pastoral industry is but slightly 
reflected in the population statistics of the Commonwealth. 


3. Agricultural Expansion.—At the present time the area annually devoted to crops 
in the Commonwealth is over 12 millions of acres. Although considerable in itself, this 
area, viewed in relation to the total area of the Commonwealth, is relatively small, and 
represents only about 3 per cent. of the total area. _ Per head of population of the Com- 
monwealth the area under crop, however, is 2% acres, a fairly high amount when 
allowance is made for the recency of Australian settlement. About 82 per cent. of the 
area under crop is devoted to the production of wheat and hay, which require for their 
profitable production in Australia‘a considerable area in the one holding. Thus on the 
whole the agricultural districts of Australia are somewhat sparsely populated, though in 
a less marked degree than is the case in the pastoral areas. 


4. Progress of Manufacturing Industries.—One direct effect of the development of 
manufacturing industries is the concentration of population in places offering the greatest 
facilities for the production of the particular commodities. In Australia, where manu- 
facturing industries are as yet in their infancy, the tendency throughout has been to 
concentrate the manufacturing establishments in each metropolis. This has accentuated 
the growth of the capital cities, which growth, when compared with that of the rest of 
the country, appears somewhat abnormal. 


5. Influence of Droughts.—The droughts, which at times so seriously affect the 
agricultural and pastoral prospects of Australia, have a marked influence on the distri- 
bution of population. Districts, which in favourable seasons were fairly populous, have, 
in times of drought, temporarily become more or less depopulated until the return of 
better conditions. This movement, however, ordinarily affects only the internal distri- 
bution of the population and not the total, but severe drought may even make its 
influence felt in the statistics of the total population of Australia. Thus in the case of 
the drought of 1902-3, the departures from the Commonwealth exceeded the arrivals for 
the two years 1903 and 1904 by 12,859. It may be noted also, that for the former of 
these years, the natural increase of population by excess of births over deaths was 
abnormally low, being only 51,150, as compared with 54,698 in the preceding and 60,541 
in the succeeding year. As the solution of the problem of dealing with droughts’ is 
advanced, their influence will be less marked. 


6. Other Influences.—(z.) Commercial Crises. The effect on population of a com- 
mercial crisis, such as that which occurred in Australia in the early years of the final 
decade of the last century, is clearly indicated on comparing the migration statistics of 
the Commonwealth for the five years 1887-91 with those for the five years 1892-96. 
During the former period, the arriyals in the Commonwealth exceeded the departures by 
no less than 146,872. In the latter period, the corresponding excess amounted to only 
2064. 

(ii.) Sowth African War. The war in South Africa has apparently also left its 
impress on the population statistics of the Commonwealth, the departures during 1899 
and 1900 exceeding the arrivals for the same period by no less than 10,546. 

A reference to the graphs of population on pages 175 to 180 will illustrate the pre- 
ceding observations. 


§ 6. Elements of Growth of Population. 


1. Natural Increase.—The two factors which contribute to the growth of a popula- 
tion are the ‘‘natural increase” by excess of births over deaths, and the “net 
immigration,” 7.e., the excess of arrivals over departures. While the relative potency of 
these factors depends upon a variety of causes, it may be said that, in general, in the case 
of a new country “net immigration” occupies an important. position as a source of 
increase of population, while in an old country ‘‘natural increase,” modified more or less 
by ‘net emigration,” or excess of departures over arrivals, is the principal element 
causing growth of population. The table hereunder gives the total natural increase, as 
well as that of males and females :— 
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NATURAL INCREASE (a) OF THE POPULATION 
OF STATES, TERRITORIES, AND COMMONWEALTH, FROM 1861 TO 1911. 


MALES. 
States. Territories. 
| 
Period. Nor. | Fed-| c’wealth- 
N eo | Victoria.| Q’land. 8. awk W. Aus.| Tas. Gos Ter, 
| | | : ¢ 
| ~ a 
| ae faa 
1861 to 1865 Sot 22,055 | 34,286 \ Dada O645e0° 165) 38/761) sx. or 72,956 
1866 to 1870...) 25,850) 34,997 | 5,739] 10,881 V54 |.) 838i, (nace aaa 81,502 
1871 to 1875 ...| 30,067 | 35,182] 6,704) 9,979 VO Vee SOL Che was dhe 85,669 
1876 to 1880 ve) 34,040 | 81,985 | 7,960| 13,676| 1,023 | 3,472] ... aee 92,156 
1881 to 1885 ...| 42,658 | 33,614 | 7,986] 16,969) 1,002) 5,284] ... Be 107,513 
1886 to 1890 ...| 54,753 | 39,528 | 17,872 | 16,519 | 1,755} 6,093] ... aieé 136,520 
1891 to 1895 ...| 56,834 | 45,606 | 20,525 | 15,758 | 1,486} 6,889] ... Toje 147,048. 
1896 to 1900 ...| 48,692 | 33,645 | 17,724 | 12,562 | 3,402] 6,373] ... Aes 122,398 
1901 to 1905 ...| 51,179 | 34,332 | 16,628 | 12,149 | 8,283 7,955 |—223) ... 130,303 
1906 to 1910 ...! 64,127 | 38,948 | 21,415 | 14,500 |10,762 | 8,703 |—264 | ... 158,191 
po ib hee ..| 14,410| 8,579) 4,643) 3,436) 2,201 1679 |— 43:) 12 34,917 
1861 to 1911 ...|}444,665 |370,652 |129,640 |136,074 |32,093 | 56,567|\—530 | 12 | 1,169,173 


FEMALES. 
1861 to 1865 ...| 26,343 | 39,615| 3,566| 9,987| 1,105| 4,415| ... |... 85,031 
1866 to 1870 ...| 30,327! 40,919 | 7,571 | 11,223| 1,301] 4,451] ... | 4. 95,792 
1871 to 1875 ...| 35,567 | 41,472] 9,706| 10,944] 1,255] 4,192] ... | .2. |. 108,136 
1876 to 1880 ...| 40,276 | 37,551 | 12,291 | 14,608] 1,585| 4,699| ... | ... | 111,010: 
1881 to 1885 ...| 50,204 | 39,833 | 15,262 | 18,083| 1,738| 6,364] ... |... | 181,434 
1886 to 1890 ...| 62,090| 48,131 | 24,238} 17,320| 2,609| 7,228] ... |... | 161,616 
1891 to 1895 ...| 63,930 | 53,190 | 25,757 | 16,792 | 3,376| 7,781| ... | ... |’ 170,826 
1896 to 1900...) 57,107 | 40,474 | 24,037 | 13,443 |°7,054| 6,718] ... |... | 148,883 
1901 to 1905 ...| 59,163 | 39,831 | 22,910| 12,701 |11,468| 8,027| 28]... | 154,128 
1906 to 1910 ...| 71,297 | 42,629 | 26,048 | 14,754 |13,354|- 8,522| 33]... | 176,637 
1911...  ...| 15,981] 9,231,| 5,797] 3,5831 2,967| 1,831 9| 8 39,407 


1861 to 1911 .../512,285 |432,876 |177,183 |143,388 |47,812 | 64,228 70| 8 | 1,377,850 


PERSONS. 
1861 to 1865 ...} 48,398 | 73,901) 6,010 | 19,632) 1,870| 8,176) ... oot 157,987 
1866 to 1870 ...| 56,177 | 75,916 | 13,310 | 22,104 | 2,055| 17,7382] ... er 177,294 
1871 to 1875 ...| 65,634 | 76,604 | 16,410 | 20,923| 1,965| 7,269] ... hae 188,805 
1876 to 1880 ...| 74,816 | 69,536 | 20,251 | 28,284} 2,608; 8,171] ... sats 203,166 
1881 to 1885 ...| 92,862 | 73,447 | 23,248 | 35,002 | 2,740 | 11,648) ... Si 238,947 
1886 to 1890 .../116,843 | 87,659 | 42,110 | 33,839 | 4,364] 13,321] ... Aue 298,136 
1891 to 1895 ...|120,764 | 98,796 | 46,282 | 32,550 | 4,812 | 14,670) ... uve 317,874 
1896 to 1900 .../105,799 | 74,119 | 41,761 | 26,005 |10,456 | 13,091] ... oh 271,231 
1901 to 1905 ...|110,342 | 74,163 | 39,538 | 24,850 19,751 | 15,982 |—195 | ... 284,431 
1906 to 1910 ...|185,424 | 81,577 | 47,463 | 29,254 |24,116 | 17,225 |—231 | ... 334,828 
LOL ie. ..-| 380,391 | 17,810 | 10,440] 7,019} 5,168} 3,510 |— 34] 20 74,324 


1861 to 1911 .../956,950 |803,528 |306,823 |279,462 |79,905 |120,795 |—460 | 20 | 2,547,023 


(a) &xcess of Births over Deaths. (b) Including Federal Capital Territory prior to 1911. 
(ce) Including Northern Territory prior to 1901. (a) Included in South Australia prior to 1901. 
(e) Included in New South Wales prior to 1911. ; 


Norr.—Minus sign (— ) denotes excess of Deaths over Births. 

With two exceptions, viz., Tasmania, for the period 1906 to 1910, and the Northern 
Territory, the natural increase of females exceeded that of males throughout the years 
referred to in the foregoing table. The quinquennial period in which the largest 
natural increase of population took place was that of 1906-10 with a total for the 
Commonwealth of 334,828. For the individual States the quinquennia of maximum 
natural increase were as iollows:—New South Wales, Queensland, Western Australia 
and Tasmania, 1906-10; Victoria, 1891-5, and South Australia, 1881-5. 
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2. Comparison with other Countries.— Notwithstanding its comparatively low 
birth-rate, Australia has a high rate of natural increase, owing to the fact that its death- 
rate is a very low one. The following table furnishes a comparison between the average 
rates of natural increase for some of the principal countries of the world for which such 
information is available, and those for the several States of the Commonwealth and the 
Dominion of New Zealand :— 


NATURAL INCREASE PER 1000 OF MEAN POPULATION (VARIOUS COUNTRIES). 


Country. Increase. Country. Increase. Country. Increase. 

Australasia(1907-11) Europe—continued. Europe—continued. 
Tasmania «+-| 18.45 Denmark «| 14.52 Spain ... SS SEO 
Western Australia) 18.41 Rumania | 14.34 Belgium Hie iden SIAM 
New South Wales} 17.48 Servia ./(@)14.04 || Ireland | 6.09 
New Zealand ...| 17.06 German Empire |(a)14.03 |) France «od? OOO 
Queensland _...|._ 17.05 Finland ssa} LO.OT : sal 
Commonwealth 16.11 Norway oe 42.47 wn C808; +9) (a 10.98 
South Australia...| 15.81 Hungary .--| 11.68 enon i ks 6.73 
Victoria ...| 18.22 || Bngland & Wales| 11.57 y “ti GPs 

Ttaly ... ...| 11.44 ||America(1906-10)— 

Europe (1906-10)— Scotland -»-| 11.42 Jamaica .-| 13.08 
Bulgaria ...|(a)18.88 || Austria fd £1231 Canada (Province 
Netherlands ...| 15.24 Sweden st Lee ne is) of Ontario) ...| 9.71 
Prussia eee SD LOD Switzerland  ...|(@) 9.86 Chile ... ee 7.03 

(a) 1905-9. 


The graphs of natural increase for each of the States, as well as for the Common- 
wealth, are shewn on page 180. 


3. Net Immigration.—The other factor of increase in the population, viz., the excess 
of arrivals over departures, known as “‘net immigration,” is, from its nature, much more 
subject to marked and extensive variation than is the factor of ‘‘ natural increase.” 
These variations are due to numerous causes, many of which have already been referred 
to in dealing with the influences which affect the growth of population, An important 
cause not yet referred to, is that of assisted immigration. The number of persons so 
introduced varies considerably in different years. 


NET IMMIGRATION, OR EXCESS OF ARRIVALS OVER DEPARTURES 
(STATES, TERRITORIES AND COMMONWEALTH), FROM 1861 TO 1911 INCLUSIVE. 


States. | Territories. 
F.C. C wealth 
Period. N.8.W. Victoria.| Q’land. 8. Aust. W. Aust.| Tas. N. Ter. Ter. : 

(a) (b) (c) (a) 

MALES. 

1861 to 65 2,984|-15,871) 34,031) 10,270) 3,213|—2,865 sles Pay 31,762 
1866 to 70 23,381) 18,516) 10,190|— 242) 1,182) —313 bat fee 47,714 
1871 to 75 20,346|— 8,093] 26,236] 3,833|—  80/—1,916 Hox i 40,326 
1876 to 80 48,378|— 5,696} 18,892) 25,056|— 179} 2,418 Sag, sais 83,869 
1881 to 85 70,996) 19,925) 54,867|—1,982) 2,701) 1,860 ene «.. |148,367 
1886 to 90 29,345) 51,894) 18,514|-12,895) 6,411} 2,648 Ay oe, 95,917 
1891 to 95 8,671|- 33,192) 5,088|—1,493) 39,443;— 2,857 Ae bee 15,660 
1896 to 1900 |— 854/-39,805} 8,095|\—8,239} 36,953/ 2,905 Sup see = 945 
1901 to 1905 15,671)\- 37,971 495|- 11,081) 28,127;—1,771|— 697) °.... |— 7,177 
1906 to 1910 11,157} 9,400) 12,291). 10,590 T11|— 5,784|\— 366). ©... 37,999 
1911 qi. 16,516), 13,698) || 7,799]) °.2,657).; :7,922|— 1,951|— __. 33), 87 46,695 
1861 to 1911 | 246,591/- 32,195) 191,498} 16,524|126,404\— 7,626|—1,096| 87 |540,187 


(Throughout the minus sign (—) signifies that the number of departures was in excess of arrivals). 
(a) Including Federal! Capital Territory up to 1910. (b) Including Northern Territory up to 1900. 
(c) Included in South Australia up to 1900. (d) Included in New South Wales up to 1910 
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NET IMMIGRATION, OR EXCESS OF ARRIVALS OVER D&PARTURES 
(STATES, TERRITORIES AND COMMONWEALTH), FROM 1861 
TO 1911 INCLUSIVE—Continued. 


| States. Territories. 

| QUART HOTT AAD AAS | | | North’n| Fed. 
Period. = C'wealth. 

Emi | N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q'land. §S. Aust. w. Aust} Tas. Tet ep ee 
| (a) (b) | | (ce) (a) 
FEMALES. 
a cs | jl 
1861 to 65 8,578) 21,527), 18,824) 5,993 952|— PVG! | bo cob ae 54,709 
1866 to 70 9,928] 16,702 4,851 1,207 517\— . 500 ais ate 32,705 
1871 to 75 9,395 2,498} 11,187 774\— 18\— 2,500 a via 21,336 
1876 to 80 25,081|— 169 Totool. WQOT, 130) 462 oat = 46,273 
1881 to 85 | 38,867 7,861| . 27,526;— 100 957, 562)... aes 75,673 
1886 to 90 23,220) 34,337). 14,811;—11,310) 1,768\— 42 Ae ae 62,784 
1891 to 95 12,793|\—13,656|— 422 1,964) . 7, 758\— 1,705 aoe see 6,732 
1896 to 1900;— 143|— 23,777 927\— 17,627) 32, 043 QOOD!  f gases as 3,432 
1901 to 1905 1,566|— 21,984\— 2,398\— 8,448) 22, 293\— 726! 81) ... |—=7.9,616 
1906 to 1910 9,390 10 7,780 4,403) 1,867|\— 4,023\— 148) ... 19,279 
1911 .-| 7,358) 6,186} 4,874| 1,628) 4,259\— 1,883 14/169} 22,605 
} 
ee ee ee 

1861 to 1911) 146,033) 29,535) 95,752) 1,461) 72,526\— 9,511_— 58/169] 335,912 


PERSONS. 
1861 to 65 11,562 5,656 52,855} 16,263) 4,165— 4,030... oss | 4 SO; 
1866 to 70 33,309} 30,218 15,041 965} 1,699— 813) ... |...) 80,419 
1871 to 75 29,741|/— 5,595) 37,423 4,607 |W 98—i4 Ad Gil) 9 a 61,662 
1876 to 80 73,459\— 5,865) 21,684) 38,033\— 49) 2,880) .... | ... | 130,142 
1881 to 85 109,863} 27,786) 82,393— 2,082) 3,658 2,422) ... +.» | 224,040 
1886 to 90 52,565) 86,231) 33,325|— 24,205) 8,179 2,606; ... .-- | 158,701 
1891 to 95 21,464/— 46,848) 4,666 471) 47,201\— 4,562)... S.4 22,392 
1896 to 1900/—  997|—63,582) 9,022\— 15,866} 68,996} | 4,914) ... Ase 2,487 
1901 to 1905; 17,237|—59,955\— 1,903;—19,479| 50,420|\— 2,497\— 616] ... —— 16,793 
1906 to 1910} 20,547) | -9,410) 20,071; 14,993} 2,578/— 9,807|\— 514)... | 57,278 
1911 .-.| 23,874) 19,884) 12,673 4,285) 12,181/— 3,834;— 19) 256, 69,300 
1861 to 1911) 892,624/— 2,660) 287,250} 17,985)198,930|—17,137|\—1, 149} 256. 876,099 
| | 


Throughout the minus sign (—) signifies that the number of departures was in excess of arrivals. 
(a) Including Federal Capital Territory up to 1910. (b) Including Northern Territory up to 1900. 
(c) Ineluded in South Australia up to 1900. (d) Included in New South Wales up to 1910. 


During the period 1861-1911, viz., 51 years, the gain to the Commonwealth popu- 
lation by excess of arrivals over departures was 876,099 persons, while the gain by excess 
of births over deaths for the same period was 2,547,023. That is, 25.59 per cent. of the 
increase for the Commonwealth during the past 51 years has been due to “net immigra- 
tion” and 74.41 per cent. to “ natural increase.” In regard to the contribution by indivi- 
dual States to the total net immigration of 876,099, all showed a gain with the exception 
of Victoria and Tasmania, which in the period under review had an excess of departures 
over arrivals of 2660 and 17,137 respectively. In the case of South Australia, the gain 
was small, viz., 17,985. In New South Wales, Queeensland, and Western Australia, on 
the other hand, the additions due to net immigration during the 51 neers were respec- 
tively 392,624 ; 287,250, and 198,930. 


e 
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The quinquennial period in which the greatest net immigration to the Common- 
wealth occurred was that of 1881-5 with a total of 224,040, whilst. in the period 
1901 to 1905, the departures exceeded the arrivals by 16,793. The quinquennial 
periods in which maximum net immigration occurred in the several States were 
as follows:—New South Wales and Queensland 1881-5, Victoria 1886-90, South Australia 
1876-80, Western Australia and Tasmania 1896-1900. In all the States quinquennial 
periods have occurred in which the departures for the five years have exceeded the arrivals. 
The periods in which such net emigration from the several States was greatest were as 
follows :—New South Wales and Victoria 1896-1900, Queensland 1901-5, South Aus- 
tralia 1886-90, Western Australia 1871-5 and Tasmania 1906-10. 


4. Net Increase.—The net increase of the population is found by the combination 
of the natural increase with the net immigration. 


In the following table are set out the figures shewing the net increase in each 
quinquennium from 1861 onwards, and for the year 1911 :— 


NET INCREASE OF THE POPULATION OF THE STATES, TERRITORIES AND 
COMMONWEALTH FROM 1861 TO 1911. 


MALES. 
States. Territories. 

Period e 2 : ed J Common- 

; | i Nor. | F.C. Ith. 

ie Vict. |} Q’land. | 8. ee 'W. Aust.| Tas. Ter. Ter. ite 

ig | | (c)_ | (d) 
1861 to 1865) 25,039) 18,415) 36,475 19,915) 3,978) 896)... | ..- | 104,718 
1866 to 1870. 49,231) 48,513) 15,929) 10,639) 1,936; 2,968) ... |... 129,216 
1871 to 1875 50,413) 27,039) 32,940) 13,812) OOO! WEL ce. aa 125,995 
1876 to 1880 82,418] 26,289) 21,852) 38,732 844) 5,890)... ae 176,025 
1881 to 1885) 113,654) 53,539) 62,853) 14,987) 3,703) 7,144) ... a 255,880 
1886 to 1890 84,098) 91,422) 36,386) 3,624) 8,166) 8,741) ... REE 232,437 
1891 to 1895 65,505) 12,414} 25,613) 14,265) 40,879) 4,032) ... eee |, 162,708 
1896 to 1900) 47,838,— 6,160 25,819 4,323) 40,355) . 9,278)... bo 121,453 
1901 to 1905 -66,850|— 3,639) 17,123) 1,118) 36,410} 6,184\— 920) ... 123,126 
1906 to 1910 75,284) 48,348) 33,706) 25,090) 11,473} 2,919\— 630) ... 196,190 
1911 MSY 30,926) 22,277) 12\442) 6,093} 10,123_— 272\— 76) 99 81,612 
1861 to 1911) 691,256) 838,457) 321,138) 152,598) 158,497) 48,941|—1,626) 99 | 1,709,360 


FEMALES. 
: ] 

1861 to 1865 34,921) 61,142) 22,390) 15,980) 2,057) 3,250 ... oe 139,740 
1866 to 1870| 40,255) 57,621; 12,422) 12,430)' 1,818) 3,951) ... Bee 128 497 
1871 to 1875 44,962), 43,970| 20,893) 11,718) 1,237) 1,692) ... brs 124,472 
1876 to 1880) 65,357| 37,382) 20,083) 27,585) 1,715) 5,161) ... sec 157,288 
1881 to 1885 89,071) 47,694) 42,788) 17,933) 2,695} 6,926) ... Ss 207 , 107 
1886 to 1890 85,310} 82,468) 39,049} 6,010) 4,377) 7,186) ... tae 224,400 
1891 to 1895 76,723) 39,534) 25,335) 18,756) 11,134) 6,076, ... eh 177,558 
1896 to 1900: 56,964) 16,697) 24,964; 5,816) 39,097; 8,727) ... ace 152,265 
1901 to 1905 60,729} 17,847) 20,512) 4,253) 33,761! 7,301 LOD) eee 144,512 
1906 to 1910 80,687| 42,639) 33,828) 19,157) 15,221) 4,499— 115) ... 195,916 
1911 as 23,339) 15,417 10,671 5,211) 7,226\— 52 23) 177 62,012 

— _ | Pa DU. BRIN | SEN UPD ENG ERIS WY HANIA | ESS Se 
1861 to 1911) 658,318) 462,411 272,935) 144,849| 120,338] 54,717) 17) 177) 1,718,762 

| 


\ 
| i \ 


(a) Including Federal Capital Territory up to 1910. (b) Including Northern Territory up to 1900. 
(c) Included in South Australia up to 1900. (d) Included in New South Wales up to 1910. 
Note.—The minus sign (—) denotes decrease, 


— 
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NET INCREASE OF THE POPULATION OF THE STATES, TERRITORIES 
AND COMMONWEALTH FROM 1861 TO 1911.—Continued.: 


PERSONS. E 
States. Territories. 
Period Common- 
SEOts : Nor. | F.C.| wealth. 
Mra: Vic. Q'land. 8. Aust. W.Aust.| Tas. Terr. | Terr. 
e (c) (d) 

1861 to 1865 59,960) 79,557| 58,865) 35,895) 6,035; 4,146) ... er 244,458 
1866 to 1870 89,486) 106,134) 28,351! 28,069} 3,754) 6,919] ... eth 257,713 
1871 to 1875 95,375) 71,009} 53,833] 25,530} 1,867; 2,853) ... es, 250,467 
1876 to 1880, 147,775, 63,671) 41,935) 66,317) 2,559) 11,051) ... ren 333,308: 
1881 to 1885) 202,725) 101,233) 105,641; 32,920} 6,398) 14,070) ... ea 462,987 
1886 to 1890, 169,408, 173,890) 75,485) 9,634) 12,543) 15,927) ... Ses 456,837 
1891 to 1895) 142,228 51,948) 50,948) 33,021) 52,013) 10,108) ... ee 340, 266. 
1896 to 1900; 104,802) 10,537) 50,783) 10,139) 79,452) 18,005] ... ‘See 273,718 
1901 to 1905) 127,579) 14,208) 837,635) 5,371| 70,171) 18,485;— 811) ... 267,638: 
1906 to 1910; 155,971! 90,987) 67,534) 44,247) 26,694) 7,418);— 745] ... 392,106. 
1911 ons 54,265| 37,696} 23,113) 11,304) 17,349\— 324\— 53) 276 143,624. 

‘tad é 
1861 to 1911 1,369,574| 800,868 594,073] 297 ,447/ 278,835] 103,658/-1,609| 276| 3,423,122, 

| | 


(a) Including Federal Capital Territory up to 1910. (b) Including Northern Territory up to 1900. 
(c) Included in South Australia up to 1900. (d) Included in New South Wales up to 1910, 
Note.—The minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


As regards the Commonwealth as a whole, the greatest increase in any quinquennium: 
was that for the years 1881-5, viz., 462,987. These figures wore, however, closely 
approached in the following quinquennium, viz., 456,837. The rate of increase fell off 
in succeeding quinquennia, the increase for the years 1901-5 being 267,638. Since: 
then an improvement has set in, and the increase for the year 1911, 143,624, is the 
best yet experienced by the Gomitionweath: The previous best for any single year viz., 
117,654, was experienced in the year 1883. 


As regards the individual States the maximum increases in any quinquennium are: 
as follows :—New South Wales, 202,725, in 1881-5 ; Victoria, 173,890, in 1886-90; Queens— 
land, 105,641, in 1881-5; South Australia (including the Northern Territory), 66,317,. 
in 1876-80; Western Australia, 79,452, in 1896-1900; Tasmania, 18,005, in 1896-1900. 


As regards the minimum increases, it will be seen that they have occurred as under:: 
—New South Wales, 59,960, in 1861-5; Victoria, 10,537, in 1896-1900; Queensland,. 
28,351, in 1866-70; South Australia, 5371,/in 1901-5; Western Australia, 1867, in: 
1871-5; Tasmania, 2853, in 1871-5. 


For the year 1911 all the States show a satisfactory rate of increase, with the- 
exception of Tasmania, which shewed a loss of 324. As regards the Northern Territory,. 
the figures show a loss of population for each year since 1901. 


The graphs shewing net increase, both for the Commonwealth as a whe and for 
each of the States, will be found on pages.i78 and 179. 
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5 .Total Increase.—(i.) Rates for various Countries. The table hereunder furnishes 


particulars concerning rates of increase in population for the Commonwealth, its com- 
ponent States, and other countries :— 


RATES OF INCREASE IN POPULATION, 1881 to 1911 (VARIOUS COUNTRIES). 


Mean Annual Rate of Increase in Population during period— 
pe va ition 1ssito | 1886to | 1891to | 1896t0 | 1901 to 1906 to 
1886. 1891. 1896. 1901. 1906. 1911. 
% % % % Tome % 
AUSTRALASIA— 
Commonwealth ats 3.86 3.06 1.86 1.49 1.39 2.03 
New South Wales Per 4.83 3.23 1.99 nay 2.01 2.03 
Victoria oe Pie 2.60 3.12 0.37 0.52 0.16 217 
Queensland ... cSt 8.42 3.80 2.49 2,25 1.36 2.76 
South Australia saa 1:41 1,15 1.63 0.77 0.33 2.46 
Western Australia ane 6.13 5.54 20.81 M25 6.24 2.43 
Tasmania ae. an 2.18 2.87 1.06 1.83 1.29 0.65 
New Zealand ... rae B81 1.47 2.41 1.98 2.83 2.56 
EKUROPE— 
England and Wales .... seit inal bil 1.15 1.15 1.01 1.01 
Scotland a aaa 0.75 0.75 1.06 1.06 0.60 0.60 
Ireland wae ---| —0.95 | —0.94 | —0.60 | —0.43 —0.26 0.03 
Austria — as or 0.73 0.83 0.79 1.05 0.96 *0.99 
Belgium a aoe dita 03 0.75 1.15 0.92 1.26 (a)0.64 
Denmark a nes 1.05 0.87 0.99 1.32 1.10 (a)1.26 
Finland sid oe 1.42 1.51 1.20 1.41 ies (a)1.41 
France ee sa 0.34 | 0.06 0.09 0.24 0.15 0.01 
German Empire Ae 0.74 1.09 igi ly 1.51 1.46 (b)1.36 
Hungary seg scyliordad sO 1.01 0.92 1.03 1.01 (a)0.85 
Italy ES ite 0.66 0.71 0.68 0.61 0.65 (a)0.89 
Netherlands ... a 1.32 1,03 1.28 1.30 153 (a)1.18 
Norway ite Serle, HOEBSS 0.54 0.96 1.31 0.54 (a)0.60 
Prussia 22, ee 0.79 £15 1.29 1:59 | 1.57 (a)1.49 
Rumania ae age aLSTlh 1.34 1.15 1.41 1.46 (a)1.41 
Servia dhe i 2.30 2.08 1.37 157 a sy. (b)1.36 
Spain : th ore 0.54 0.48 0.45 0.45 0.86 (a)0.51 
Sweden Hx aS: 0.57 0.40 0.61 0.86 0.61 (a)0.85 
Switzerland ... ay 0.38 0.40 1.22 1.10 0.96 (b)1.22 
ASIA— : 
Ceylon Pe ae 0.54 1.35 1.41 2.03 2.07 (a)0.96 
Japan ra re 0.96 1:12 0.96 1.95 1.29 (a)1.04 
AMERICA— ’ 
Canada se ae 1.10 1.08 0.97 1.19 2.80 2.80 
Chile ee coe 2.97 0.72 2.66 0.90 0.26 (a)0.80 
Jamaica ee 3 0.77 1.37 1.66 £372 0.88 (a)0.88 
United States... hers Dao 2.15 1.93 2.02 1.66 (a)1.83 


— Decrease. (a) 1906 to 1910. (b) 1906 to 1909. 


(ii.) Variations im the Commonwealth Rate. During the thirty years 1881-1911, 
the annual rate of increase in the population of the Commonwealth has exhibited a 
marked decline, falling from an average of 3.86 per cent. for the five years 1881-6 to an 
ayerage of 1.39 for 1901-6. During the succeeding quinquennium, however, an improve- 
ment took place, the rate of increase being 2.03 per cent. As regards the separate States 
of the Commonwealth, the rates of increase in all cases except that of South Australia 
were lower, and in most instances considerably lower, for the period 1906-11 than for 
1881-6. 


(iii.) Comparison of Rates of Increase. It may be noted that the highest rates of 
increase for the latest available period shewn in the above table are those for Canada, 
New Zealand and Australia in the order named. The United States and Prussia rank 
next in order. 
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6. Density of Population.—From one aspect population may be less significant in 
respect of its absolute amount than in respect of the density of its distribution. The 
Commonwealth of Australia, with an area of 2,974,581 square miles, and a population on 
31st December, 1911, of 4,668,707 including aboriginals, has a density of only 1.57 
persons to the square mile, and is therefore the most sparsely populated of the civilised 
countries of the world. For the other continents the densities are approximately as 
follows :—Europe, 117; Asia, 57; Africa, 12; North and Central America, 15; and 
South America, 7. The population of the Commonwealth has thus about 103 per cent. 
of the density of that of North and Central America, about 234 per cent. of South 
America, about 13 per cent. of that of Africa, about 2? per cent. of that of Asia, and 
about 14 per cent. of that of Kurope. 

Particulars concerning the number and density of the population of the various 
countries of the world for the latest dates for which such information is available are 
given in the following table. These figures have in the main been derived from the 1912 
issue of the ‘‘Statesman’s Year Book,’’ and in some instances, more particularly in the 
case of Africa, must be considered as rough approximations only, complete data not being 
obtainable :— 


NUMBER AND DENSITY OF THE POPULATION OF THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


iF 
Population. Population 
Country VEG.k } 7) oe Country. : 
Number. gel Number. Denese 
Cores eh — 
Europe .. Ns ...| 452,153,642 117.13 China & Dependencies ...| 433,553,030 101.36 
Asia x5 e. ...| 962,413,901 56.68 British India... ..| 244,267,542 292.49 
Africa... 136,348,471 12.17 Feudatory Indian States 70,864,995 102.52 
North & Central America Japan & Dep.(incl. Korea), 68,658,922 263.14 
and the West Indies ...; 127,385,483 14.91 Dutch East Indies ...| 37,600,000 64.32 
South America . ..| 50,049,082 6.74 Russia in Asia ... ...| 24,889,000 3.81 
Australasia & Polynesia 7,450,308 9.15 Turkey in Asia . ...| 17,736,900. 25.57 
Persia ... oe 9,500,000 15.13 
Philippine Islands 1a 8,276,802 64 74 
Total ms .../1,735,800,887 95172) ane Oy. 5 ie os 6,250,000 32.05 
Afghanistan g at 5,900,000 23.60 
Europe— Tonking 5,896,510 | 127-08 
Russia (including Poland Anna ... 5,513,681 | 105-83 
Ciscaucasia & Finland)| 138,889,800 65.44 || Nepal 5,000,000 92.59 
German Empire Pa) 64,903,423 310.87 Ceylon ... 4,109,054 162-21 
Austria - Hungary (incl. Cochin China .. 2,870,514 143-53 
Bosnia & Deg oIe) * 51,312,877 | 196.59 || Arabia (independent) 2,000,000 2.07 
United heey ; 45,365,599 | 373.71 || Bokhara 2 1,250,000 15.06 
France ... “oi 39,601,509 191.26 Cambodia 1,193 534 26.52 
Italy s .-| 34,686,683 313.46 || Federated Malay States 1,035,933 37.40 
Spain... f ..-| 19,588,688 |. 100.57 || Kbiva ... . 800,000 | 33.33 
Belgium ye. ae 7,516,730 660.93 Straits Settlements a 707,523 442.20 
Rumania 6,966,000 | 137.34 || Borneoand Sarawak ... 700,000 9.58 
Turkey (including Crete) 6,483,406 94.35 || Laos... wei 663,727 6.77 
Netherlands __... =o 5,945,155 | 470.05 || Quan... = 5 500,000 6.10 
Portugal = | 5,668,954 | 159.73 || Goa Cas eee 475,513 | 323.70 
Sweden .. 5,521,943 31.94 Hong Kong & Territory 463,456 | 1,144.34 
Bulgaria & E. Roumelia|  4/329'108 | 113.68 || Timor, ete. — ... Es 300,000) 40.98 
Switzerland ms o 3,741,971 234.22, French India ... An 283,379 | 1,445.81 
Servia ... 2'911,701 | 156.12 || Cyprus ... Be st 274,108 76-48 
Denmark (incl. iceland) 2,860,165 51.69 || Bhutan os ee 250,000 12.50 
Greece ... a 2,666,000 106.58 Kiauchau i aoe at 168,896 875.11 
Norway .. US An 2.391.782 19.97 Wei-hai-wei iit fi! 147,177 516.41 
Luxemburg deg des 250/891 260.41 Bahrein Islands ce 90,000 360.00 
Montenegro... a 250,000 68.97 || Macao,etc.  ... Ay 63,991 |15,997.75. 
Malta ... Xi gt 298'442 | 1,959.50 || Damao and Diu ah 56,285 3.05 
Monaco... re. 3 19,121 | 2'390.13 || Aden & Dependencics np 46,165 5.13 
Gibraltar ef ats 19,120 9,560.00 Brunei ... aes 21,718 5.43 
San Marino... Mi 10,489 | "276.03 ||, Lientsin 17,000. 944.44 
Liechtenstein ... ip 9.854 | 151.60 Sokotra & Kuria Muria Is. 12,000 8.68 
Andorra Bd Oe 5,231 29.89 Labuan ake =H 6,546 218.20 
Total st -..| 452,153,642 117.13 Total a «| 962,413,901 56.68 


(aw) Number of persons per square mile. 
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NUMBER AND DENSITY OF THE POPULATION OF THE VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD.—Continued. 
| : | 
Population. | Population. 
| 
Country. i} Country. 
Number. | Density Number. | Density. 
an (a) (a) 
t 
| 
Africa— | | Salvador 1,070,555 | 148.17 
Belgian Congo ... .| 15,000,000 16.49 || Jamaica 831,383 197.95 
Turkish Dependencies || San Domingo 673,611 37.33 
(incl. Egypt & Sudan) 13,887,359 10.03 || Nicaragua 600,000 12.20 
German East Africa 10,032,000 26.13 | Honduras 553,446 11.97 
French Congo ... ..| 10,000,000 14.95 || Costa Rica 379,533 16.50 
Northern Nigeria Prot. 9,269,000 36.15 Trinidad and Tobago 5 330,074 | 176.70 
Abyssinia 8,000, 18 50 || Newfoundl’d & Labrador 241,607 1.48 
Southern Nigeria & Pr ot. 7,858,689 98.38 Guadeloupe sald ath 190,273 276.56 
Union of South Africa ...| 5,958,499 12.59 || Martinique 182,024 477.75 
Algeria a mei 5,563,828 16.20 Barbados 171,982 | 1,036.04 
Morocco 5,000, 22.83 Windward Islands 164,150 311 45 
Upper Senegal and Niger 4,471,031 62.10 Leeward Islands 127,189 181.44 
Angola 4,119,000 8.50 Alaska ... ie 64,356 O11 
British East Africa Prot. 4,038,000. 19.99 Bahamas 55,944 | 12.7] 
Uganda Protectorate .. 3,503,564 15.68 Curagao 52.741 130.87 
Portuguese East Africa 3,120,000 10.63 | British Honduras 40,458 4.71 
Madagascar & adjacent Danish West Indies 27,086 196.28 
Islands ; abs 38,054,658 13.40 Bermudas ete 18,994 999.68 
Kamerun 2,303,200 12.05 || Greenland y ; 11,893 0.25 
Tunis 1,923,217 38.46 Turks & Caicos Islands... 5,615 33.83 
_ Liberia 1,800, 45.00 || St. Pierre & Miquelon ... 4,768 51.27 
Rhodesia 1,593,559 3.63 || | 
Gold Pape and Protect. eee sate {| 
French Guinea 1,498, LST?) 2 
Sierra Leoneand Protect, 1,389,012 | 43.02 | bays COO ACS | ar AAO 
Senega ‘ 1,172,096 15.84 | 3 
Ivory Coast fy, { visaer [Le gr [Pouth Amenca-.. abe abe ¥ 
Togoland ah © 1,000,372 |. - 29.68 ||, Brazil... Bhs, ee 
Tripoli and Benghazi ea} 1,000, Obi Argentine Republic 7,171,910 6.31 
Nyasaland Protectorate 970,247 92..25 ya bi reaner Bel 
Dahomey E 825,950 PTL Gace $°399'030 Agee 
Portuguese Guinea 820,000 58.82 || one jean 2 
French Sahara 800,000 | + 0.52 || Venezuela Be oleic 
peace 450,000 9.83 || Bolivia ... 2,267,935 3.73 
Basutoland 405,601 | 34.62 || Heuador p00. |. Ae 
Italian Somaliland ; 400,000 2.87 pares "752'000 165 
Mauritiusand Depend. ... 374,625 | 440.74 Dee ee, 101000 10.01 
British Somaliland ,000 4.41 || British G 296/000 3.98 
Mauretania 223,000 0.65.) yukon Guiana. fesiboas Gee 
French Somali Goast, etc.| 208,000 S508 ell nes oWrchutana c: steals lst 
Rio Muni&C. San Juan.. 200, TGIGRHI PAS eee ee f : ae a 1 
2 Falkland Islands and_ 
Zanzibar safe 197,130 193.26 South G 7 9.9"6 : 
iRnousion 173,822 180.13 ith Georgia 5 2,272 0.30 
Cape thea Islands Ia bas 424 99.61 || 
Gambia & Protectorate 138,400 30.76 || e 
Bechuanaland Protect... 125,350 0.46 || Total 50,049,082 | 6.74 
Swaziland 8 99,959 15.29 ' ; | = 
Comoro Islands... 86,000 | 138 71 | Australasia & Polynesia— 
German §. W. Africa... 83,900 0.26 C’wealth of Australia ...| (b) 4,668,707 1.57 
Prinee’s & St. Thomas Is. 42,103 116.95 New Zealand ... -| (e) 1,070,900 10.22 
Seychelles 26,000 162.50 Kaiser Wilhelm Land & 
Fernando Po, etc. 23,844 29.29 |, Bismarck 5 ta amas 490,558 5.45 
Rio de Oro and Adrar |. 12,000 0.16 || Papua_. i 272,057 | 3.00 
Spanish N. & W. ESSGR 10,412 800.92 Duteh New Guinea ,000 1.32 
Mayotte... 4 9,989 71.35 Hawaii ... 191,905 29.76 
St. Helena 3,520 74.89 | Solomon Islands (British) 150,310 10.16 
Ascension 400 11.76 Fiji 139,541 18.77 
New Caledonia & Depend. 57,600 6.74 
ay ae = pee ies 
J 136,348,471 qd amoa (German 34,4 34. 
rh a suuaiaae ape eRe eae in Oceania 30,563 20.11 
A ilbert Islands.. 29,475 177.56 
sel Tonga ... 93,737 | 60.86 
United States 91,972,266 |) 30.93) German Solomon Is., ete. Sota Bierce 
Mexico ... 15,063,207 | 19.64 || gaat srs : 
anata 7192338 193 amoa (American) 6,668 84.41 
Cube! rh 2,990,978 50.27 Norfolk Island . 967 96.70 
Haiti : agi 198.91 
Guatemala 1,992, 41.25) 
Porto Rico 1,118,012 | 310.04 | Total 7,450,308 2.15 
| 


(a) Number of persons per square mile. 


Natives. 


(b) Inclusive of an allowance of 100,000 for Aboriginal 
(ce) Inclusive of Maoris and population of Cook and other Pacific Islands. 
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§ 7. Seasonal Variations of Population. 


1. Natural Increase.—For the Commonwealth as a whole the natural increase of 
the population is greatest in the quarter ending 30th September, and least in that end- 
ing 3lst March. The birth rate is usually at its highest, and the death rate at its lowest, 
in the September quarter, and vice versa in the March quarter. The average natural 
increase in population of the several States for each of the quarters, based upon the ex- 
perience of the ten years 1902 to 1911, is given in the following table, from which it 
will be seen that the quarter in which the rate of natural increase is highest is that ended 
80th June for Victoria, that ended 30th September for New South Wales, Queensland 
and Western Australia, that ended 31st December for Tasmania, while for South 
Australia the rate for the quarters ending 30th June and 30th September was almost 
identical. The rate of natural increase is lowest in the quarter ended 31st March in 
all the States except Western Australia, in which the lowest rate occurs in the quarter 
ended 31st December. : ; 
AVERAGE QUARTERLY NATURAL INCREASE, STATES & COMMONWEALTH, 1902 to 1911, 


(a) Average Rta ae Quarter ended on ‘Kverave 
Natural In- 
State. crease per 


March. | June. September. | December. [7 ™ ets 


Persons| °/oo | Persons} °/oo | Persons}! °/oo | Persons} °/oo | Persons| 9/00 


New S. Wales (6); 6,019 | 3.99 | 6,340 | 4.19 | 6,650 | 4.37 | 6,423 | 4.19 | 25,432 | 16.88 


Victoria .| 8,709 / 3.01 | 4,164) 3.37} 4,112 3.33) 3,860 | 3.12 | 15,845 | 12.86 
Queensland ...| 2,056/3.80) 2,342/4.381) 2,354) 4.28) 2,163) 3.91] 8,915 |16.47 
8. Australia (c)| 1,243] 3.31] 1,495) 3.97] 1,510| 4.01] 1,314/|3.48] 5,562 /14.79 
W. Australia ...| 1,049) 4.31 | 1,142) 4.64); 1,354) 5.42} 1,089|4.11| 4,584 /|18.85 
Tasmania eae 778 | 4.18 821 | 4.43 840 | 4.57 921 | 4.99 | 3,360 | 18.04 


Commonwealth | 14,854 | 3.64 | 16,304 | 3.98 | 16,820 | 4.08 | 15,720 | 3.80 | 63,698 | 15.59 


t 


(a) The symbol °/oo denotes “per thousand.” (6) Including Federal Capital Territory. 
(c) Including Northern Territory. 

2. Net Immigration.—For the Commonwealth as a whole the excess of arrivals over 
departures for the years 1902 to 1911 was greatest in the December quarter, while in the 
March quarter the average excess of departures over arrivals was 77. In New South 
Wales the September quarter gives the greatest excess of arrivals over departures. In 
Western Australia the ‘largest excess is in the June quarter. In South Australia and 
Tasmania the arrivals largely exceeded the departures in the December quarter, but in 
all the other quarters the departures were in excess. In Queensland, the December 
quarter shewed an excess of departures over arrivals. Victoria shews an excess of 
departures for the first. three quarters. Particulars concerning the average net immigra- 
tion of the several States are as follows :— 

AVERAGE QUARTERLY NET IMMIGRATION, STATES & COMMONWEALTH, 1902 to 1911. 


Quarter ended on last day of— moe tee 
meate. per annum, 
March, June. September. December. 1902-11. 


Persons| 9°/oo | Persons} 9/oo | Persons! ©/oo | Persons| °/oo | Persons 9/00 
N.S.W.a) 1,675| 1.11) 1,087| 0:72 2,955 1.94 1,146] 0.75 | 6,862} 4.55 
Victoria |—1,571 |—1.28 |—3,318 |—2.69 |— 471 |—0.38 2,435 1.97 |—2,924 |—2.37 


Q’land 530| 0,98] 3,784] 6.96 787 | 1.48 |—2,475 |—4.48| 2,626) 4.85 
S. Aust. b| —1,092 |—2.90 |—1,175 |—3.12 |— 6 |—0.01| 2,453) 6.49 180} 0.48 
W. Aust.| 2,085} 8.57) 2,591] 10.52) 1,308} 5.23}— 510 |—2.02| 5,474 | 22.51 
Tas. ...|-—1,704 | -9.15 | 2,235 |-12.06 |— 386 |—2.10| 2,790} 15.13 |—1,535 |—8.24 


C’wealth|— 177/—0.02 734) 0.18} 4,187} 1.02} 5,839) 1.41/ 10,683] 2.61 


Throughout, the minus sign (—) denotes that the departures were in excess of arrivals, 
and °/oo denotes per thousand of population. 


(a) Including Federal Capital Territory. (b) Including Northern Territory. 
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§ 8. Urban Population. 


1. The Metropolitan Towns.—A feature of the distribution of population in Austra- 
lia is the tendency to accumulate in the capital cities. To such an extent is this 
metropolitan aggregation carried, that in every State the population of the capital far 
outnumbers that of any other town therein, and ranges between 21 and 46 per cent. of 
the entire population of the State. The estimated populations of the several capitals on 
31st December, 1911, and the percentages of such populations on the totals for the 
respective States, are shewn in the table hereunder. That this metropolitan concentration 
is phenomenal, may be readily seen by comparing the percentage on the total population 
with the similar figures for the principal countries of Europe, also given in the table 
hereunder :— 


METROPOLITAN POPULATION. 


(VARIOUS COUNTRIES.) 


Percentage 

- State or Country. Metropolis. Year. Population. goto £ 
Country. 

% 

New South Wales ...| Sydney aes Ne a 651,800 38.97 
Victoria ... :--| Melbourne ... ae = 600,200 44.04 
Queensland es ...| Brisbane q 143,500 23.07 
South Australia... ...| Adelaide a 192,400 . 46.01 
Western Australia es.) Perth hy 8 111,400 37.86. 
Tasmania ane ...| Hobart i 40,200 20.78. 
Commonwealth ... .-.| (6 Cities) ee) 1,739,500 38.12 
New Zealand...’ ...|. Wellington HOR 71,400 6.96: 
Denmark... Pres ...| Copenhagen ... a 1911 559,398 20.29 
England ... Bat ...| London(a)  ,.. ae AGLI 4,522,961 12.54 
Saxony ... aa ...| Dresden a ae 1910 548,308 11.41 
Norway ... aoe ...| Christiania... etl O10 241,834 10.11 
Ireland ... sah ...| Dublin ie oe 1911 403,030 9.20» 
Belgium ... ir ...| Brussels Sun ea 1910 665,806 8.86 
Bavaria ... wa ...| Munich ie ah 1910 596,467 . 8.66 
France ... ant seule satis, 39 eye anh 1911 2,888,110 7.29» 
Austria ... Bis ...| Vienna Chi as 1910 2,031,498 Medal 
Scotland ... Ais ...| Hdinburgh ... cidalliohe ed ASHI 320,315 6.73. 
Portugal ... ae ...| Lisbon... iss se 1900 356,009 6.56 
Greece... a ...| Athens BE noe 1907 167,479 6.36. 
Sweden ... wd PPP ees) Cere)d oColbos mn i 1910 341,986 6.19" 
Prussia ... suk =o Berlin. ios aa 1910 2,070,695 5,16 
Netherlands Ae ...|. The Hague ... uh, 1910 280,515 4.72 
Hungary ... ABn ...| Budapest nee mae 1910 880,371 4.22 
Spain... mat ...| Madrid i tee 1910 571,539 2.93 
Switzerland bee ...|. Berne ... Te Os 1910 85,264 2.28 
Italy Sod Aerle= EVORICH U5 oo 1911 538,634 1.55 
Russia (European) ele Ob: Petersburg pachy L909 1,907,708 1.61 


(a) Population of Greater London 1911, 7,252,963. 


2. Urban Population Generally.—In connection with the particulars shewing the- 
tendency in Australia to concentrate population in the metropolis, it should be borne in 
mind that in most of the Kuropean States the capital is but one of many populous cities, 
and in some instances is by no means the most populous. In Australia, on the other hand, 
the metropolis is in every instance the most populous city, and, in some of the States, is. 
also the only town of considerable magnitude. 
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In the following table will be found particulars of all localities in the Commonwealth 
returned at the date of the Census, on 3rd April, 1911, as having a population of over 
3000. From this it will be seen that there were, in all, 29 localties in the Common- 
wealth returned as having a population upwards of 20,000. Of these 11 were in New 
South Wales, 13 in Victoria, 1 in Queensland, 1 in South Australia, 1 in Western Aus- 
tralia and 2 in Tasmania. 

The figures given in this table relate to the localities specified as defined by the resi- 


dents therein. 


It must be understood that no clearly defined boundaries exist in these 


cases, and the population given for any locality represents the number of persons who 
returned themselves as belonging to that locality. For the population within the boun- 
daries of the principal Local Government Areas in the States, reference should be made 


to paragraph 3 below. 


POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL TOWNS IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 3rd APRIL, 1911. 


|| 


State in | Approx. |) State in | Approx. 
Town. which _ | Popula- Town. which | Popula- 
Situated.| tion. Situated.| tion. 
A | 
100,000 and over— ||10,000 and under 20,000—cont. 
Sydney N.S.W 107,133 || Toowoomba Qld. 16,161 
|| Townsville Be | m9 13,678 
20,000 and under ho ine || Waverley .| N.S.W, 18,961 
Adelaide S.A. 32,981 || Williamstown Vie. 12,114 
Ballarat . Vic. 38,686 Woollahra N.S.W. 12,816 
Balmain . ...| N.S.W 31,961 |; 
Brisbane South ca], Qld; 21,332 ||5000 and under 10, ono 
Broken Hill ..| N.S.W 80,953 Abbotsford beset Wee 9,308 
Brunswick = Vic 32,201 Adelaide North S.A. 300 
Carlton : “. ” 27,476 || Albury N.S.W. 5,862 
Collingwood ee cf 20,254 || Alexandria 5] 9,491 
Fitzroy os Wt 34,141 Ararat Viey 5,402 
Footscray ... os iP 21,933 || Armadale arr 6,530 
Geelong = 5 21,630 || Arncliffe NESW 5,034 
Glebe : ..| N.S.W 21,444 Ascot Vale Vie. 5,655 
Hawthorn... = Vie. *|. 24,353 Auburn ... N.S.W 5,602 
Hobart Be Tas 27,505 Bathurst ... a 9,219 
Launceston a of 20,937 || Bexley tia mo 6,241 
Leichhardt .| N.S.W 24,139 | Bundaberg Qld. 8,727 
Marrickville my PD 25,993 Burwood N.S.W 8,281 
Melbourne ‘ » Vie 38,293 Cairns be Qld. 5,193 
Melbourne South . he AY Fs 46,016 || Camberwell Vie 8,547 
Newtown ... fo | N.S.W. 26,427 || Castlemaine ‘a 5,219 
peer ere 5 0 24,150 Caulfield a 7,669 
Perth : 5 W.A 31,300 Chatswood N.S.W 5,482 
Petersham _ «| N.S. W, 20,407 Claremont W.A 6,252 
Prahran . Vic 25,489 Coburg... Vic 9,454 
Redfern «| N.S.W 24,275 Cottesloe ... NA 5,142 
Richmond Ss Vic 38,559 Drummoyne N.S.W 5,947 
St. Kilda ... " 25,449 Dubbo fee fa 5,868 
Sydney North N.S.W 32,764 aglehawk Vie 6,998 
Isternwick i 6,790 
10,000 and under 20, 000— Erskineville N.S.W 7,234 
‘Annandale «| N.S.W 11,250 Flemington La Vic 6,109 
Ashfield Fe 12,096 Fortitude Valley . Qla 7,090 
Bendigo Vie 17,883 Fremantle Nak W.A 6,406 
Botany N.S.W 10,228 Fremantle South ... i 6,253, 
Boulder... W.A 12,833 Glenelg... S.A. 5,003 
Brighton ... Vie 11,096 Grafton and Grafton South) N.S.W 6,123 
Brisbane ... cP Qla 17,715 Granville ... an HH 5 6,938 
Charters Towers ... i 15,037 Hamilton ... is 6,944 
Essendon ... Vic. 10,087 4 sy Vic. 5,551 
Goulburn ... N.S.W. 10,187 Hurstville N.S.W. POW?) 
Gympie Qld. 11,718 Inverell ‘ 5,131 
Ipswich A 10,445 Kensington Vic 7,341 
Kalgoorlie W.A 13,488 Kogarah N.S.W 6,300 
Kew Vic 11,143 Leederville W.A 5,499 
Malvern 5 15,319 Lismore Hee 7,609 
Manly a N.S.W 10,687 Lithgow 6,991 
Melbourne North ... Vie. 17,750 Mackay. : _ 6,185. 
Mosman N.S.W 13,189 Maitland! West LS? 7,395 
Newcastle " 12,816 Maryborough Qld. 9,410 
Northeote Vic. 17,491 3 Vic. 5,804 
Parramatta N.S.W 12,520 Moonee Ponds s 8,065 
Port Melbourne Vic 13,471 Mount Morgan Qld. 9,772 
Randwick N.S.Ww 15,793 New Farm 5,394 
Rockhampton Qld. ||. 15,451 Newtown ... Vie. 5,863 
South Yarra Vic. 10,060 Norwood ... S.A. 9,454 
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POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL TOWNS IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 
38RD APRIL, 1911—Continued. 

State in | Approx. State in| Approx. 

Town. which | Popula-| Town. which | Popula- 
Situated.) tion. | Situated.) tion. 

5000 and under 10,000—cont. 3000 and under 5000—cont. 

Orange roe .-| N.S.W 5,263 Gunnedah 5 4,100 
Paddington Qld. 5,273 Hamilton 3,229 
Parkside S.A. 7,774 Hindmarsh 3,556 
Port Pirie oF 7,968 Horsham 3,554 
Preston | Vie 5,025 Ithaca 3,378 
Rockdale N.S.W 7,453 Junee ; 3,606 
Rookwood : 5,374 Kangaroo Point | 4,417 
St. Peters is 7,037 Katoomba | 3,950 
Subiaco W.A, 8,701 Kensington Iv (RTS 
Tamworth N.S.W 7,607 Kuri-Kuri |.4,154 
Toowong Qid. 5.645 Kyneton | ..3,174 
Wagga Wagga N.S.W 7,446 Liverpool |... 3,081 
Wallaroo S.A. 5,282 Maldon 5 | 3,077 
Warrnambool Vic. 7,543 Merewether Pes bite a85 
Warwick Qld. 5,562 Midland Junction 3,881 
Waterloo N.S. W 9,471 Mildura 4,608 
Woolloongabba Qid 8,326 Moonta 3,772 
Moree 3 3,161 
3000 and under he Mount Gambier 4,531 
Albany W.A 3,699 Mudgee 3,621 
Armadale Vic 4,298 Narrabri 4,686 
Bairnsdale 3,412 Newtown ... 3,382 
Beechworth th 3,409 Northam ... | 4,205 
Benalla 5 3,172 Oakleigh be 384d 
Bunbury W.A 3,920 Parkes = 3,411 
Camperdown N.S.W 4,768 Perth North 4 4,895 
a Vic. 3,473 Perth West = 3,291 
Campsie N.S. W 3,957 Port Adelaide S.A. 3,386 
Canterbury = 4,190 Prospect Fr 3,998 
Casino s 3,635 Queenstown Tas. 3,659 
Cessnock a 3,957 Roma Qld. 3,157 
Clifton Hill Vic. 4,023 Ryde N.S. W 3,247 
Cobar - N.S.W 4,619 St. Arnaud Vic. 4,096 
Colac Vic 3,992 Sale x 3,491 
Concord N.S. 3,799 Semaphore S.A. |... ,3;495 
Coonamble “ 3,280 Shepparton Vic. | 4,049 
Cootamundra 3 3,352 Singleton... N.S. W.,.} 3,655 
Cowra - 3,981 Stawell ... Vic. | (4,843 
Darlington A 3,815 Strathfield N.S.W. 3,093 
Daylesford Vic. 3,928 Summer Hill “1 3,854 
Devonport Tas. 3,620 Temora i 3,561 
Dulwich Hill N.S.W. 3,578 Toorak Vic. 3,630 
Echuca ‘i Vic 4,137 Unley ne S.A. 4,397 
Enfield... N.S. W 3,475 Wangaratta, Vic. 4,136 
Forbes : Wy 4,654 Waratah N.S. W, 3,597 
Fremantle Kast W.A 3,856 Wellington = 4,409 
4 North ... ef 3,315 Willoughby |. Gs 4,693 
Gawler ‘ ann SA. 4,037 Windsor Vic. 3,953 
Geraldton W.A. 3,494 Wollongong N.S.W 4,725 
Glen Innes ~ N.S. W. 4,030 Wonthaggi Vie. 3,223 
Goodwood S.A. 3,443 Wyalong ... N.S.W 3,301 
Grenfell N.S.W. 3,007 Young rs 3,619 
Guildford WA. 3,224 Zeehan Tas 3,951 


3. Municipal Population.—In the following table the population of the Local 


Government Areas in the several States will be found set out. 


areas having upwards of 5000 in population. 


It includes only those 


' By the term ‘‘Local Government Areas’’ is meant those districts which have been 
incorporated for Municipal purposes, and are variously known in the several States as 
Cities, Towns, Boroughs, eas Municipalities, Corporations, District Councils and 


Road Districts. 
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POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL LOCAL GOVERNMENT AREAS IN THE 


URBAN POPULATION. 


COMMONWEALTH, 3rd APRIL, 1911. 


State in | Approx. State in | Approx 
Local Government Area. which | Popula-,||} Local Government Area. which | Popula- 
Situated.| tion. Situated.) tion 
100,000 and apmarts—— 5000 and under 10,000— 
Sydney Ae Fs N.S.W. | 112,921 
Melbourne Vic. 103,593 Alberton ... Vic. 5,479 
Albury N.S. W 6,309 
20,000 and under 100,000— Ararat (Shire) Vie. 6,335 
Adelaide S.A. 42,294 Auburn N.S. W. 5,559 
Ashfield... | N.S.W 20,431 Bairnsdale Vie. 8,190 
Ballarat (City) Vic 22,017 Bathurst N.S. W. 8,575 
Balmain N.S.W 32,038 Beechworth Vic. 5,978 
Bendigo Vic 28,539 Bellingen ... N.S. W, 9,124 
Brisbane ... Qld 35,491 Benalla Vic 7,688 
Brisbane, South ” 34,478 Berwick ” 6,632 
Broken Hill N.S. W, 30,972 Bexley N.S. W. 6,517 
Brunswick Vic 32,215 Bland oe =A 5,522 
Cessnock ... N.S. W. 21,018 Blaxland : iis s ne 9,661 
Collingwood Vie 34,190 Blue Mountains .. Ae e 6,902 
Essendon ... cf 23,749 Boree te : * ‘5,111 
Fitzroy s 34,283 Borung + Vic. 5,412 
Footscray ... i 643 Botany, North N.S. W. 5,836 
Glebe N.S.W 21,943 Bright ttc Vic. 5,943 
Hawthorn Vie. 24,450 Bundaberg Qld. 5,516 
Hobart Tas. 27,526 Buninyong (Shire) ” Vic. 5,594 
Launceston 7 20,754 Burnside ... f. S.A. 9,416 
Leicharat .. N.S. W 24.254 Burwood ... N.S. W. 9,380 
Marrickville ra 30,653 Byron Ay 44 6,553 
Melbourne, South.. Vie 46,190 Caboolture Qld. 5,759 
Newtown ... me N.S.W 26,498 Cairns (Town) 3 5,164 
Paddington od 24,317 Canoblas ... N.S.W, 5,140 
Perth (Municipality) W.A. 35,767 Castlemaine Vic. 5,228 
Petersham ei N.S.W. 21,712 Clifton Qld. 7,099 
Port Adelaide S.A. 24,015 Coburg Vic. 9,505 
Prahran Vic. 45,367 Coolamon ... N.S.W 5,600 
Redfern N.S.W 24,427 Crookwell... A 6,223 
Richmond... Vic 40,442 Dandenong Vie 5,134 
St. Kilda Ms 25,334 Deloraine ... Tas. 5,779 
Sydney, North N.S.W. 34,646 Dimboola ... Vic. 5,796 
Unley 8.A. 23,773 Dorrigo N.S.W 7,984 
Drummoyne = 8,678 
10,000 and under 20, aia Eaglehawk Vie 7,588 . 
Alexandria N.S. W. 10,123 Erina N.S. W, 9,176 
Annandale 3 11,240 Erskineville " 7,299 
Ballarat, East Vie 15,962 Esk Qld. 5,575 
Boulder - W.A 10,824 Euroa a Vic. 5,130 
Brighton ... Vie. 12,083 Glengallan Qld. 5,982 
Bulli N.S.W, 10,123 Gobang N.S.W 5,326 
Camberwell Vie. 12,551 Goolman ... Qld. 5,289 
Canterbury N.S.W 11,331 Granville ... N.S.W. 7,231 
Caulfield ... Vie 15,919 Guyra f 6,534 
Colae Fs 14,212 Gympie Qld 8,923 
Fremantle (Municipality). W.A. 14,499 Hamilton ... N.S.W 7,908 
Geelong ; Vic. 13,618 Hampden ... Vic 9,829 
Goulburn . N.S.W. 10,023 Hastings N.S.W 5,746 
Hindmarsh | S.A. 11,335 Heidelberg Vic. 8,610 
Ithaca , Qld. 15,756 Highfields ... Qld. 5,656 
Kalgoorlie (Road District) W.A. 12,061 Hornsby ... N.S.W 8,901 
Kensington and Norwood.. S.A 13,892 Hunter’s Hill 5 5,013 
Kew ae Vic. 11,152 Hurstville .. N.S. W, ‘6,533 
Lake Macquarie N.S. W. 14,610 Illawarra, Central * 5,000 
Malvern Vic. 15,969 Tlawarra, North ... i 5,157 
Manly ° N.S.W. || 10,465 || Imlay a u _ 5,564 
Manning 5 11,137 Ipswich Qld 9,528 
Moorabbin Vic 12,757 Jondaryan... re =A 7,469 
Mosman N.S. W. 13,243 Kadina (District Council)... S.A. 8,096 
Newcastle... ai 11,610 Kalgoorlie Sete Na Eee W.A. 8,781 
Northcote ... Vie. 17,519 Karkarooc of Vic. 5,743 
Parramatta N.S. W. 12,465 Kentish Tas. 5,571 
Port Melbourne Vic. 13,515 Kerang Vie. 8,969 
Queenton Qld. 14,277 Kogarahy; .4( (O08-lo sbi NiS.W 6,953 | 
Randwick ... N.S. W. 19,463 Korong Vic. 5,517 
Rockdale ... = 14,095 Ku-ring-gai N.S.W 9,458 
Rockhampton Qld. 15,456 Kyneton Wie. 6,904 
Toowoomba & 13,119 Leederville OW.A 5,457 
Townsville “ 10,636 Leven Tas. 5,450 
Waterloo ... N.S.W 10,072 Lilydale we Vic. 6,329 
Waverley ... - 19,831 Lismore ..., ad N.S.W 7,381 
Williamstown Vic. 15,275 Lithgow tn es 8,196 
Willoughby N.S. W. 13,036 Liverpool Plains ... 4 5,651 
Woollahra i 16,989 
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POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL LOCAL GOVERNMENT AREAS IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 8rd APRIL, 1911.—Continued. 


ia State in “Approx. | State in | Approx. 
Local Government Area. which Popula- || Local Government Area, which | Popula- 
Situated. tion. Situated.| tion. 
| a aie 
5000 and under 10,000—cont. | |/5000 and under 10,000--cont. 
Livingstone as hate, 2 1h G 5,656 St. Peters ... «| N.S.W. 8,410 
Lyndhurst 7 ...| N.S.W. | 6,740. iy ue Bis fall «8vAd 9,073 
Mackay ... ae i Qld, 3) ) 6,141 Severn ie ts «| DUS. W. 6,885 
Macleay... aa ..| N.S.W. | 6,679 Shepparton Wie Vie! 6,099 
Maitland, West ... ee mA 8,210 Stephens ... | Qld. 5,415 
Marong ... ee alle Mic) 6,646 Stroud ie wb NSW: 5,17 
Maroocby ... er pe 5,288 Subiaco... « ey Sha WY ats 8,926 
Maryborough ee Vic.” 567s Swan Hill ... ree nee Vic. 6,795 
| j. Gibs wi a} Qld. 9,673 Tamworth... ve | NUS. We 7,145 
| Mildura... ai =a Vic. 6,119 Tarampa ... a fel Gas 6,699 
Mitcham ... ss male abet. 5,035 Tarro Ks ..| N.S.W. 6,492 
Mount Morgan _.... wily Ola: 8,504 Tenterfield (Shir e) opt 55 5,153 
Mulwaree ... Fe 23] NESW, 7,009 Tarania ... G1 483} 5,621 
Namoi “3 sat F 8,092 || Thebarton os ahh As 8,720 
Nanango ... Ad wf © Qld. | 96,433 Thuringowa ih well MQTAY So. 5,095 
Narracan ... ay & Vic. 5,408 Tintenbar ped «n»| N.S. Ws 5,865 
New Norfolk ..| Tas. 6,124 Toombul ... Sad ray HG, 6,791 
Newtown and Chilwen rai Vic. 5,831 Toowong ... mu =f id 6,285 
Numurkah ¢ - 6,844 Towong ... ise pal, of VIG. 6,418 
Nunawading ars ae * 7,120 Tungamah be ee a 5,376 
Patrick's Plains... | N.S.W. |) 6,894 Tweed és oe | NOS. W. 7,308 
Perth (Road District) nS W.A. | 5,066 Wagga Wagga as Fae ie 6,419 
Phillip Island & Woolamai| Vic. | 7,067 Wallarobba or fel af | 5,619 
Pioneer . ... na? Qldt. ct 1 9st52, Wambo _... se civlie SLC 6,749 
Poowong and Jeetho se tin 6 5245) Waranga ... ater Vac. 5,291 
Port Germein oe Fe S.A. 5,219 ||| | Warrnambool: (Shire) Pe 5 8,653 
Portland (Shire) ... Bly es ies 5,291 Warrnambool een i a 7,010 
Port Pirie ... tot Gs agit By 8 9,385 Warwick ... re) aud ©) Fe 5,248 
Preston... FA -| Vie)» 5,049 Wangoola. .. fy: ..| N.S.W, 5,262 
Prospect. ... le alee SoA | 6,813 Wickham ... a Ane i 8,434 
Rodney _...* a tie ae! PGS Windsor ... a2 yZeUQlat 8,970 
Rookwood be ..| N.S.W. 5,418 Woodville ... te gehyy SA 7,787 
Rosalie... a ey Qld. 7,982 Zeehan ... ae tal ase 5,726 
Ryde... id 2) NLS LW, 5,281 | 
1 i) 


§ 9. Assisted Immigration. 


‘In the earlier days of settlement in Australia, State-assisted immigration played an 
important part. Such assistance practically ceased in Tasmania in 1891, and for the time 
being, in Victoria in 1873, and in South Australiain 1886. In New South Wales general 
State-aided immigration was discontinued in the year 1887, but those who arrived under 
that system and were still residing in New South Wales might, under special regulations, 
send for their wives and families, A certain amount of passage money, graduated accord - 
ing to the age of the immigrant, was required to be paid in each case. Under the pro- 
visions of these regulations, immigrants to the number of 1994 received State assistance 
during the years 1888 to 1899 inclusive. From 1900 to 1905 no assistance of any kind 
was given, but from 1906 onwards assistance has again been afforded. In Queensland 
and Western Australia, such assistance, although varying considerably in volume from 
year to year, has been accorded for many years past. Assistance to immigrants, which 
in the case of Victoria, had practically ceased in 1873, has recently been again afforded ; 
and in South Australia the principle of State assistance was again introduced in 1911. 

The number of assisted immigrants for the year 1911, and also the total from the 
earliest times up to the end of 1911, is given in following table :— 


ASSISTED IMMIGRANTS DURING 1911 AND UP TO END OF 1911. 
STATES AND COMMONWEALTH. 


State ee bes ae a.| N.S.W. | Victoria. Qld. S. Aust. | W.A. Tas. C’wlth. 


No. Assisted during 1911} 9,922| 6,772| 12,396 665 |. 9,562]... | 39,317 
No. of Assisted Immigrants| 237,681 | 149,703 | 196,263 | 96,013 | 24,624 | 21,699 | 725,983 
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§$ 10. Enumerations and Estimates. 


1. Musters.—Actual enumerations of Australia’s population, of varying accuracy 
have been made from the earliest times onward. Originally known as “ Musters,” these 
were first undertaken with a view to estimating the food and other requirements of the 
settlements. These musters, the results of which are said to have been very unreliable, 
appear to have been carried out at least annually from 1788-to 1825, when they were 
discontinued. 7 


2. Census-taking.—The first regular Census in Australia was that of New South 
Wales, in November, 1828. The dates on which Censuses have been taken in the several 
States, and the populations enumerated thereat, are as shewn in the table on the next 
page. 


3. The Census of 1901.—A conference of the State Statisticians of Australia and 
New Zealand held in Sydney in February and March, 1900, aimed at securing uniformity 
in the collection and compilation of the Census of 1901. The householder’s schedule 
which it drafted made provision for the collection of information in all the States under 
the following heads, viz.:—Name, Sex, Age, Conjugal Condition, Relation to Head of 
Household, Occupation, Sickness and Infirmity, Birthplace, Length of Residence in 
Colony, Religion, Education, Materials of Houses and Number of Rooms. In addition 
to these, it was agreed that States so desiring might include further inquiries relating to 
Land, Live Stock, Crops, and certain other matters. 

Provision was made for uniformity in the classification and compilation of the data 
by formulating rules for dealing with cases in which differences of opinion as to methods 
of treatment might exist. Thus, although conducted by six different States, the Census 
of the Commonwealth, as taken in 1901, was carried out on a fairly uniform plan, and 
consequently furnished data in many ways suitable for purposes of aggregation or com- 
parison. A detailed examination of the results, however, gives many indications of 
departure from a common line of action, which, in the absence of a central authority, 
can hardly be avoided in an undertaking of this nature. 


4. The Census of 1911.—Under Section 51, sub-section (xi.) of the Constitution Act, 
power is given to the Parliament of the Commonwealth to make laws with respect to 
““Census and Sitatistics."’. This power was brought into requisition in 1905, when the 
Census and Statistics Act of 1905 became law, being assented to on Sth December, 1905. 
Under this Act provision is made for the appointment of a Commonwealth Statistician, 
and amongst other duties that officer is charged with the taking of a Census in the year 
1911 and in every tenth vear thereafter. : 

The particulars which the Act requires to be included in the Census schedule are 
almost identical with those which were contained in the 1901 schedule, the principal 
alterations being that ‘‘ Length of Residence in Australia’’ is specified instead of “‘ Length 
of Residence in the Colony-of Enumeration,’’ that ‘‘ Duration of Marriage’’ was to be 
asked in all cases, and that nationality was to be ascertained in addition to birthplace. 
As already stated in § 1 of the present section, the Census was taken as at 3rd April, J911. 

In each State a Census supervisor was appointed to control the collection within that 
State under the direction of the Commonwealth Statistician. Each State was then 
divided into Census districts, each of which was placed in the charge of an enumerator, 
and each Census district was further subdivided into collectors’ districts, one collector 
for each district. 

It should be noted, in connection with the Census of 1911, that a slight change in 
defining the date of reference has been made in order to accord with the English prac- 
tice. In previous Australian censuses the date of the census has been taken to be that 
of the day preceding the midnight which is adopted as the determining point. Thus, at 
the census of 1901, where the figures given relate approximately to midnight between 
the 31st March and the 1st April, the Australian census was stated to be that of the 31st 
March, while in a precisely similar case in England it was stated to be that of 1st April. 
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At the census of 1911, taken as at midnight between the 2nd and 3rd April, the date of 
the census has, in accordance with the English practice, been stated to be the 3rd April, 
and that day was gazetted as the day of the census. 


The total population enumerated at the several Australian Censuses are shown in 
the following table :— 


AUSTRALIAN CENSUSES. 


Population Enumerated (exclusive of Aboriginals). 
eeu | | Common- 
r 7 . | South Western | Pi 
— Victoria. |Queensland| 4 ‘tralia. | Australia. | Tasmania. bt rei 
(Nov.) | | 
1828 36,598 | } 
(2nd Sept.) ; | 
1833 60,794 = ; = | ; 
(2nd Sept.) ) 
1836 77,096 ooo ; we 
(2nd March) | 27th Sept.) 
1841 130,856 a», ie ominpem. balks: Jo edeen 5G 916 | 
| (26th Feb.) ) 
1844 oh. | 17,366 
(2nd March) | (26th Feb.) / } 
1846 189,609 | 22,390 2.5 i 
| | 1st Dec.) | 
1847 ma eA pe vie | 70,164 
1848 | | 0 38 | . 
4 ane a8 Pes, j * | a2 ; 
(ist Mar.) (a) | | (st Jan.) | | (ist Mar.) 
1851 268,344 ast | 63,700 | oe ; 70,130 | 
(26th Apr.)(b) | | (30th Sept.) 
1854 wh 234,298 ade } 11,743 
| Glst Mar.) 
1855 ome es aun ; ,821 aes | 
(ist March) ; H 
1856 269,722 one Bs | ae ress | ty. 
(29th Mar.) | | (31st Mar.) 
1857 oe 408,998 Te oe es | 81,492 | 
859 | areca 
185: ae dee 36e } Hee ve 
(7th April) | (7th April) |(7th April)(b)) (7th April) (7th April) 
1861 350,860 538,628 30,059 126,830 | 89,977 | 
(ist Jan.) | / | 
1864 iS. 35 61,467 | se | | 
| (26th Mar.) | | ; 
1866 Fas ae | 163,452 | oe 
a (2nd Mar.) | | | 
1868 aS te 7 | 99,901 _ | Pes | 
1870 | hare 735 | 750 398 | 
bo | A ’ | ? | 
(@nd April) | @nd April) | (st Sept.) | @nd April) | 
1871 502,998 730,198 120,104 | 185,626 i 
(ist May) | (26th Mar.) 
1876 a + 173,283 | 213,271 oF | Ds af 
1881(¢} 749,825 861,566 213,525 | 279,865 29,708 ) 115,705 | 2,250,194 
Y (lst May) | 
1886 ase ae 322853 | 7? - oe dod 
18914))| 1,123,954 | 1,139,840 393,718 | 320,431 49,782 . 146,667 | 3,174,392 
1901 (e)| 1,354,846 | 1,201,070 498,129 363,157 184,124 | 172,475 | 3,773,801 
1911 ¢F partes (32) 1,315,551 605,813 | #08 BEB, 282,114 | 191,211 | 4,455,005 
; (g) 1,714 (n) 3,310! | ; | 


(a) Including Port Phillip District, which afterwards became the Colony of Victoria. (b) Pre- 
viously included with New South Wales. (c) 3rd April. (d@) 5th April. (¢)3lst March. (f) 3rd 
April. (g) Federal Capital Territory, previously included with New South Wales. (h) Northern 
Territory, previously included with South Australia. 


5. Estimates of Population.—In the absence of an annual enumeration of the popu- 
lation, it becomes necessary to adopt some method of estimating it for intercensal periods, 
basing such estimates on the results of the most recent Censuses. The manner in which 
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this is effected varies, however, in different parts of the world. In England, for example, 
the assumption made is that the rate of increase of the preceding intercensal period will 
continue unchanged during the current period. Again, in the United States, it has been 
assumed, in certain cases, that the numerical increase per annum ascertained for the pre- 
ceding intercensal period will hold good for the current period. From the earliest times 
in Australia, “statistics of fluctuation” have been obtained from the records of births, 
deaths, arrivals and departures. With reasonable thoroughness in the collection of such 
statistics, the deduced estimates possess much greater weight than those based on the mere 
assumption of a continuation of the increase experienced in the preceding period. In most 
cases, however, estimates of population, based on statistics of fluctuation, are found to be 
in excess at the Census, thus indicating a uniform tendency to over-estimation, and the 
necessity for a correction. In the population figures given in the earlier portion of the 
present section, the estimates of the population of the several States have been carefully 
revised, the results of the various Censuses being taken in conjunction with the records of 
births, deaths, arrivals and departures. It is believed that by this means the population 
‘of the Commonwealth from the date of settlement onwards has been obtained with a high 
degree of accuracy, and that the figures supplied represent a reasonably close approxima- 
tion to the actual numbers. A detailed account of the adjustment for the decennium 
1901-10 will be found in §3 of the present section. Particulars for the several States from 
the date of settlement onwards are given in the following tables, and are shewn by graphs 
on pages 175 to 177:— 


COMMONWEALTH POPULATION FROM EARLIEST DATE. 


MALES. 
Estimated Population at end of Year. 
Yeat, N. South . . Queens- South | Western Tas- Nor, | Fd. Cp.}; Common- 
Wales, | Victoria. land. |Australia.|Australia.| mania. |'Ter’try.|/Ter’try.| wealth. 

1788 * 

1790 * 

1795 a els See ff. Ad eee AAD ve a: 

1800 3,780 Sate 400 Sec aint S30 eae iat 3,780 
1805 5,395 Ase en Sah ree ate aa arate 5,395 
1810 7,585 sien ves ee item ee Baa Shae 7,585 
1815 9,848 toda oe aes an abn ale sels ann 9,848 
1820 | 23,784 =a i! awe mas sind aes Bae na 23,784 
1825 | 29,309 ee | ae Uae ty. 10;9794). ... aad 40,288 
1830 | 33,900 ae uit ae 877 | 18,108 ae tae 52,885 
1835 | 51,949 a care nae 1,231 | 28,749 see Sho 81,929 
1840} 85,560 sine cae 8,272 1,434 | 32,040 sem a3 127,306 
1845 | 113,739 Ba oan 12,810 9,689 | 43,921 = See 173,159 
1850 | 154,976 aan wee 85,902 8,576 | 44,229 ws Asn 238,683 
1855 | 147,822 | 226,462+ AD 48,843 8,311 | 38,680 ade Set) 470,118 
1860 | 197,851 | 330,302 16,817+| 64,340 9,597 | 49,653 Bh war ~ 668,560 
1865 | 222,890 | 348,717 53,292 | 84,255) 18,5751 50,549. Star sta 773,278 
1870 | 272,121 | 397,230 69,221 | 94,894) 15,511 | 53,517 wel ade 902,494 
1875 | 322,534 | 424,269 | 102,161 | 108,706) 16,141} 54,678 ioe arate he 1,028,489 
1880 | 404,952} 450,558 | 124,018 | 147,438 16,985 | 60,568 Pe | aes 1,204,514 
1885 | 518,606 | 504,097 | 186,866 |'162,425| 20,688 | 67,712 nee das 1,460,394 
1890 | 602,704 | 595,519 | 223,952 | 166,049 | 28,854 | 76,453 Bos Rete 1,692,831 
1895 | 668,209 | 607,933 | 248,865 | 180,814 | 69,733 | 80,485 |... 9)... 1,855,539 
1900 | 716,047 | 601,773 | 274,684 | 180,349 | 110,088 | 89,763 4,988 }) na 1,976,992 
1905 | 782,897 | 598,134 | 291,807 | 181,467 | 146,498 | 95,947 | 3,368 aera 2,100,118 
1910 | 858,181 | 646,482 | 325,518 | 206,557 | 157,971 | 98,866 | 2,738 ate 2,296,308 
1911 | 888,138 | 668,759 | 387,955 | 212,650 | 168,094 | 98,594 | 2,662 1,068t 2,377,920 


* Details not available. + Previously included with New South Wales. t+ Previously included 
with South Australia. 
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COMMONWEALTH POPULATION FROM EARLIEST DATE.—Continued. 
FEMALES. 


Year. 


Estimated Population at end of Year. 


N.S.W. Victoria, | Q’nsland.| S. Aust. |W, Aust. Jaren. a ielay lt ae C'wealth., 
1788 e + 
1790 si 
1795 tee H 
1800 1,437 1,437 
1805 2,312 2,312 
1810 3,981 3,981 
1815 5,215 5,215 
1820 9,759 sep 9,759 
1825 9,004 HES 3,213 12,217 
1830 10,688 295 6,171 17,154 
1835 19,355 ia 647 | 11,423 31,425 
1840} 41,908 6,358 877 | 13,959 63,102 
1845 74,179, 9,650| 1,790) 20,370 105,989 
1850 | 111,924 AGS 27,798 |, 2,310) 24,641 166,673 
1855 | 118,179 | 120,843* ose 48,544| 4,294] 31,282 323,142 
1860 | 150,695 207,982 | 11,239*) 61,242) 5,749| 40,168 477,025 
1865 | 185,616 269,074 | 33,629 | 77,222| 7,806} 43,418 616,765 
1870 | 225,871 326,695 | 46,051 | 89,652/ 9,624] 47,369 745,262 
1875 | 270,833 370,665 | 66,944 | 101,370) 10,861} 49,061 869,734 
1880 | 336,190 408,047 | 87,027 | 128,955 | 12,576 | 54,222 --. (1,027,017 
1885 | 425,261 455,741 | 129,815 | 146,888) 15,271 | 61,148 «p- {1,234,124 
1890 | 510,571 538,209 | 168,864 | 152,898 | 19,648) 68,334 .. (1,458,524 
1895 | 587,294 577,743 | 194,199 | 171,654 | 30,782 | 74,410 oes 1,636,082 
1900 | 644,258 594,440 | 219,163 | 176,901 | 69,879 | 83,187 | 569} 1,788,347 
1905 | 704,987 612,287 | 239,675 | 181,154 |103,640 | 90,438 | 678 1,932,859 
1910 | 785,674 654,926 | 273,503 | 200,311 |118,861 | 94,937 | 563 -- {2,128,775 
1911 | 808,337 670,343 | 284,174 | 205,522 126,087 | 94,885 | 586 | 853*|2,190,787 

PERSONS. 

1788 859) 859 
1790 2,056 2,056 
1795 3,466 3,466 
1800 | 5,217 5,217 
1805 7,707 7,707 
1810 11,566 11,566 
1815 15,063 15,063 
1820. 33,543 fas 33,543 
1825 38 313 Bb 14,192* 52,505 
1830 44,588 1,172 | 24,279 70,039 
1835 71,3804 ons 1,878) 40,172 113,354 
1840 | 127,468 14,630} 2,311} 45,999 190,408 
1845 | 187,918 22,460} 4,479| 64,291 279,148 
1850 | 266,900 rig 63,700} 5,886] 68,870 405,356 
1855 | 266,001| 347,305* “ue 97,387 | 12,605 | 69,962 793,260 
1860 | 348,546] 538,234 | 28,056*) 125,582 15,346} 89,821 1,145,585 
1865 | 408,506} 617,791 | 86,921 | 161,477 | 21,381) 93,967 1,390,043 
1870| 497,992) 723,925 | 115,272 | 184,546 |} 25,135 | 100.886 1,647,756 
1875 | 593,367 | 794,934 | 169,105 | 210,076,| 27,002 | 103,739 1,898,228 
1880} 741,142} 858,605 | 211,040 | 276,393 | 29,561 | 114,790 2,231,531 
1885 | 943,867] 959,838 | 316,681 | 309,313 | 35,959 | 128,860 2,694,518 
1890 |1,113,275 | 1,133,728 | 392,116 | 318,947 | 48,502 | 144,787 3,151,355 
1895 |1,255,503 | 1,185,676 | 443,064 | 351,968 |100,515 | 154,895 aye 3,491,621 
1900 |1,360,305 | 1,196,213 | 493,847 | 357,250 |179,967 | 172,900 |4,857 3,765,339 
1905 |1,487,884 | 1,210,421 | 531,482 | 362,621 |250,138 | 186,385 |4,046 4,032,977 
1910 |1,643,855 | 1,301,408 | 599,016 | 406.868 |276,832 | 193,803 |3,301 ... |4,425,083 
1911 |1,696,475 | 1,339,102 | 622,129 | 418,172 |294,181 | 193,479 |3,248 |1,921*|4,568,707 


* Previously included with New South Wales 
included with South Australia. 


+ Details not available. 


t Previously 
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The tables on the two preceding pages, shewing the quinquennial and other 
figures for the male, female, and total population of each State and the Commonwealth; 
give sufficient indication, for general purposes, of its progress. A reference to the diagrams 
given hereinafter (175 to 177), on which the graphs shew the particulars for each year, 
is also desirable. The characteristics of the fluctuations of each element, or of the totals, 
will be more readily perceived by reference to the graphs than they possibly can by refer- 
ence to these numerical tables. The earliest date for which partictllars as to sex were 
available is 1796. The figures from 1788 to 1825 inclusive are based upon the results 
of the musters taken in those years; those for subsequent years are founded upon 
estimates made on the basis of the Census results and the annual returns of births and 
deaths and immigration and emigration. 


The following table furnishes particulars relative to the increase of population of 
the Commonwealth during each decade, and the percentage of such increase on the 
population at the commencement of the decade :— 


INCREASE OF COMMONWEALTH POPULATION. - 


Increase during Decade. 


Decade ended 


aint Décombor. Numerical. | Percentage. 
| 
Males. Females. Persons. | Males. | Females. Persons. 
| % | % % 

T7990": %,. sal '¢ . 4 2,056 s | * 
1s ee a * 3,161 * * 153.75 
ESLO* <3. aad} 3,805 | 2,544 6,349 | 100.66 | 177.04 121.70 
1820 ... eee kG, 199 55778 OU O77 1 OIS ote | 14 ke: 190.01 
1080) oc. +| 29,101 | 7,395 36;496. | 122.36 | 75.78 108.80 
1840 .. po ara od 45,948 120,369 140.72 267.86 171.86 
1850 ... ea LILIES TE 108,571 214,948 87.49 164.13 112.89 
1860 ... ...| 429,877 310,352 740,229 180.10 186.20 182.61 
1870 233 ,934 268,237 502,171 | 34.99 56.23 43.84 
1880 “... ...| 302,020 281,755 583,775 33.47 | 37.81 35.43 
1890 ... ...| 488,317 431,507 919,824 | 40.54 42.02 41.22 
1900 ... «| 284,161 329,823 618,984 16.79 22.61 19.48 
LOLO_.... Pee TENE METIS) | 340,428 659,744 16.15 19.04 17.52 


* Not available. 


§ 10. Principal Results of Census of IQII. 


1. Census Results.—In the first issue of the Official Year Book tables are given 
shewing in some detail particulars concerning the Census of 1901 for the several States 
under the headings of Ages, Birthplaces, Occupations, Religions, and Conjugal Condi- 
tion. (See Year Book No. 1, pp. 164 to 179.) In the following tables will be found 
similar particulars i in respect oe the Census of 3rd April, 1911. 


2. Ages.—The numbers of persons of each sex at each age enumerated in the 
several States of the Commonwealth at the Census of 3rd April, 1911, are as 
follows :— 

/ 
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AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AT 3rd APRIL, 1911, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO AGE. 


(Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals.) 


(A) MALES. 
States. Territories. : 
Age last | : 

Birthday. "eS A I 2 alae 

N.S W. | Victoria.) Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. |N. Ter. Cap. Ter, 
0 22,939 15,869 8,329 5,359 3,808 | 2,761 Ig 18 | 59,102 
1 20,839 14,819 7,837 4,994 3,525 2,501 18 18 54,551 
2 19,536 14,120 7,134 4,805 3,487 2,455 18 13 | 51,568 
3 19,476 14,328 7,290 4,557 3,529 2,490 15 18 | 51,703 
4 19,213 13,925 7,134 4,394 3,360 2,429 14 18 | 50,487 
0-4 102,003 73,061 37,724 24,109 17,709 12,636 84 85 267,411 
5 18,522 13,607 6,527 4,339 3,254 2,425 22 12 | 48,708 
6 17,858 13,460 $5153, 4,225, 3,078 2,384 17 21 | 47,796 
MR 16,375 12,736 6,108 4,034 2,971 2,183 20 20 44,447 
8 16,258 12,966 6,397 4,006 2,813 2,181 21 11 | 44,653 
9 16,124 12,846 6,283 3,866 2,691 2,134 13 25 | 43,982 
5-9 85,137 65,615 32,068 20,470 14,807 11,307 93 89 | 229,586 
Rue in 
10 16,434 13,189 6,439 3,976 2,690 2,160 16 13 | 44,917 
a6 3 16,343 13,133 6,552 4,032 2,564 2,002 15 15] 44,656 
12 14,830 11,812 6,031 3,737 2,319 1,912 14 93 | 40,678 
13 15,683 12,465 6,298 3,799 2,121 1,975 7 Q1 | 42,369 
14 15,846 12,987 6,134 4,045 2,095 2,037 13 QT | 43,184 

| 
10-14 79,136 63,586 31,454 19,589 11,789 10,086 65 99 | 215,804 
15 15,982 13,081 6,381 4,127 2,209 1,887 a 13 | 43,697 
16 16,127 13,581 6,315 4,361 2,150 2,041 10 15 |} 44,600 
17 16,872 13,656 6,545 4,269, 2,400 1,981 18 24 | 45,765 
18 17,237 14,114 6,806 4,400 2,563 2,121 al? QT 47,285 
19 16,763 13,372 6,601 4,367 2,465 1,883 Ty 16 | 45,484 
15-19 $2,931 67,804 32,648 21,524 11,787 9,913 79 95 226,831 
20 17,570 | 13,419 6,884 4,327 2,746 1,831 98 24 46,839 
Under 21 366,827. 283,485 | 140,778 90,029 58,838 45,773 349 392 | 986,471 
21-24 69,744 48,476 26,716 17,227 11,967 7,012 |. 118 80 | 181,340 
25-29 76,430 51,955 29,053 19,020 15,487 7,731 156 90 199,922 
30-34 64,228 44,928 24,445 15,057 15,641 6,570 175 95 |'* 291,119 
35-39 55,121 41,308 21,411 12,287 15,551 5,911 213 70 | 151,872 
40-44 50,940 42,512 086 11,468 13,923 5,555 340 43 | 144,867 
45-49 46,638 41,015 18,769 10,300 10,758 5,157 384 58 | 183,079 
50-54 39,345 31,866 15,202 9,543 7,345 4,368 415 48 | 108,132 
55-59 27,544 19,486 10,271 7,253 4,199 3,019 238 48 | 72,058 
60-64 20,023 13,834 7,474 4,971 2,788 2,115 184 27 | 51,41€ 
65-69 15,370 11,432 5,889 4,006 1,869 1,581 54 26 | 40,227 
70-74 10,611 | 9,415 4,260 2,555 1,124 1,041 39 18 | 29,063 
75-79 6,658 | 7,275 2,103 1,529 576 678 7 5 18,831 
80-84 2,719 | 3,903 768 818 254 341 v) 3 8,808 
85-89 W7L.| 1,133 236 289 64 144 ; 1 2,638 
90-94 185 | 267 | 52 68 25 43 : 640 
95-99 35 | 34 | 9 a A 3 16 116 
100 & upwards 19 | 8 2 lal 1 4 | 35 
2) & upwards| 486,381 368,847 186,746 | 116,411 101,575 51,286 2,325 592 | 1,314,163 
Unspecified 4,490 3,259 1,982 918 | 1,152 532 60 8 12,401 
Total 857,698 | 655,591 | 329,506 | 207,358 161,565 97,591 2,734 992 | 2,318,035 
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AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AT 38RD APRIL—Continued. 
(B) FEMALES. 
| hh 
States, Territories. 
Age last = = Be = eas é 
Birthday. ; | wed. fi eet 
N.S.W. Vict Q’land. | 8. Aust. . S98 cae) Tas.—| N. Terr. Cap.'Ter. 
| | ; | } 
0 99,115 | 15,089; 7,967) 5,114 3,684 | 2,584 | 10 | 21 584 
1 20,035 | 14,329 7,445 | 4,701} 3,541 | 2,489 | 19 21} 52,670 
2 19,223 | 13,316 6,859 | 4,580 3,452 | 2,420 12 16 49,878 
3 19,202 | 14,020} 6911! 4,527 3,370 | 2,314 21 23 388 
4 18,288 | 13,663 | 6,798 4,409 3,168 | 2,337 | 25 14 ; 
| 
| ee all : | 
0-4 98,863 | 70,417 | 35,980 93,491 | 17,215 |- 12,144 87 | 95 | 258,222 
| 
ik Sidi as Ros | | eee i 
5 17,991 13,352} 6,383} 4,215 3,142 2,180 14 QT 47,304 
6 17,472 | 12.954} 6,565| 4,194 3,052 | 2,191 16 14 46,388 
7 15,883 12,505; 6,17| 3,861 2,906 | 2,191 24 17 43,504 
8 16,192} 12,754 | 6,141 3,930 2,744 2,143 14 14 43,932 
) 15,582} 12,330; 6212) 3,720 2,543 2,097 20 19 | \ 42,592" = 
| | | 
5-9 83,120 | 63.904 | 31,418/ 19,850] 14,387] 10,802 83 | 91 | 223,660 
i 2 . : \_ 
10 16,254 | 12,897; 6,306| 3,975 2,647 2,020 15 | 25 44,139 
11 15,936 | 13,009 6,545 4,024 2,598 2,017 10 13 44,152 
12 15,328 | 11,916 5,935 | 3,668 2,286 1,775 15 17 40,940 
13 15,083 | 12,136 6,104 3,732 2,043 1,901 | 137 14 ,026 
14 15,397 | 12,565 6,105 4,013 2,053 1,940 7| 20 42,100 
10-14 77,998 | 62,523 | 30,995 | 19,412) 11,627 9,653 60 212,357 
= = oi — H = 
15 15,893 | 13,213 6,235 4,110 2,023~ 1,928 12 24 43,438 
16 15,963 | 13,359 6,135 4,231 2,142 1,933 13] 18 794 
17 16,313 3,604 6,274 4,301 2,227 1,970 13 22 44,724 
18 16,708 | 13,917 6,258 4,310 224 2,018 19 13 45,467 
19 16,138 | 13,626 | 5,986 4, 2,190 1,916 13 15 ; 
15-19 81,015 | 67,719 | 30,888 | 21,350) 10,806 9,765 70 92 | 221,705 
20 16,935 | 13,845 6,272 4,255 2,168 1,986 13 14 45,488 
Under 21 357,931 | 278,408 | 135,553 | 88,288 | 56,203) 44,350 318 381 | 961,432 
21-24 65,915 | 51,372 | 23,135 | 16,381 8,416 7,307 32 45 | 172,603 
25-29 72,390 | 55,651 | 23,508} 18,517! 10,429 7,872 46 41 | 188,454 
380-34 59,896 4694 | 19,289} 14,707} 10,582 6,579 50 44 | 159,841 
35-39 50,708 | 44,549) 16,738} 12,213 9,917 5,361 35 39 | 139,560 
40-44 43,455 | 42, 14,607 | 11,204 7,924 4,899 38 44 | ‘124,651 
45-49 37,583 | 38,477 | 12,246! 10,042 5,648 4,488 24 29 | 108,537 
50-54 29,964 | 29,420 9,519 8,348 3,745 3,755 ll 25 84,787 
55-59 20,905 | 18,457 6,356 6,190 2,427 2,558 9 21 923 
60-64 16,352 | 14,316 4,918 4,626 1,818 1,928 3 13 43,974 
65-69 13,014 | 12,603 4,160 3,734 1,320. 1,614 4 5 36,464 
70-74 8,585 9,972 2,792 2,717 813 1,119 1 8 26,007 
75-19 5,242 6,934 1,411 1,815 376 719 1 3 16,501 
80-84 2,223 3,387 596 971 139 369 ee 4 ,689 
85-89 783 1,129 232 373 59 128 2 2,706 
90-94 241 265 50 99 10 37 * 702 
95-99 34 56 10 19 1 7 127 
100 & upwards 12 10 3 2 2 29 
21 & upwards| 427,302 | 377,772 | 139,570 | 111,958 63,626 | 48,740 254 333 | 1,169,555 
Unspecified 3,803 3,780 1,184 954 720 530 4 8 10,983 
Total 789,036 | 659,960 | 276,307 | 201,200} 120,549 | 93,620 576 722 | 2,141,970 
‘ 
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AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AT 38RD APRIL—Continued. 
(C) PERSONS. 


States. Territories. 

Age last _ Be Pree i 
Birthday. x | Fed. Ciwluh. 
. | N.S.W. | Vict. | Q’land. | S. Aust. Ew Aust.) Tas. |N. Ter. Cap. Ter. 

0 45,054 | 30,958 | 16,296 | 10,473| 7,492 5,345 29 39 | 115,686 
1 40,874 29,148 15,282 9,785. | 7,066 4,990 37 39 | 107,221 
2 38,759 27,436 13,993 9,385 6,939 4,875 30 29 101,446 
3 38,678 28,348 14,201 9,084 6,899 4,804 36 | 41} 102,091 
4 37,501 27,588 13,932 8,803 6,528 4,766 39 32 99,189 
eet r \- mg oh 5 a ee 
0-4 | 200,866 | 143,478 73,704 47,530 | 34,924 24,780 171 180 525,633 
5 36,513 26,959 12,910 8,554 6,396 4,605 36 39 96,012 
6 35,330 26,414 13,318 8,349 6,130 4,575 33 35 94,184 
7 32,258 25,241 12,225 7,895 5,877 4,374 44 37 87,951 
8 32,450 95,720 12,538 7,936 5,557 4,324 35 25 88,585 
9 31,706 25,185 12,495 7,586 5,234 4,231 33 44 86,514 
5-9 168,257 | 129,519 63,486 40,320 29,194 22,109 181 180 453,246 
10 32,688 26,086 12,745 7,951 5,337 4,180 31 38 89,056 
11 32,279 26,142 13,097 8,056 5,162 4,019 25 28 88,808 
hi) 30,158 23,728 11,966 7,405 4,605 3,687 29 40 81,618 
13 30,766 24,601 12,402 7,531 4,164 3,876 20 35 83,395 
14 31,243 25,552 12,239 8,058 4,148 3,977 20 47 85,284 
10-14 157,134 | 126,109 62,449 39,001 23,416 19,739 125 188 428,161 
15 31,875 26,294 12,616 8,237 4,232 3,815 29 37 87,135 
16 32,090 26,940 12,450 8,592 4,292 3,974 23 33 88,394 
17 33,185 27,260 12,819 8,570 4,627 3,951 31 46 90, 
18 33,945 28,031 13,064 8,710 4,787 4,139 36 40 92,752 
19 32,901 26,998 12,587 8,765 4,655 3,799 30 31 89,766 
15-19 163,996 | 135,523 63,536 42,874 22,593 19,678 149 187 448,536 
20 34,505 | 27,264 13,156 8,592 4,914 3,817 41 38 92,327 
Under 21 724,758 | 561,893 | 276,331 | 178,317 | 115,041 90,123 667 | 773 | 1,947,903 
21-24 135,659 99,848 49,851 33,608 20,383 14,319 150 125 353,943 
25-29 148,820 | 107,606 52,561 37,537 25,916 15,603 202, 131 388,376 
80-34 124,124 93,622 43,734 29,764 26,223 13,149 925 119 330,960 
35-39 105,829 85,857 38,149 24,500 25,468 11,272 248 109 291,432 
94,395 84,992 34,693 22,672 21,847 10,454 378 87 269,518 
45-49 84,221 79,492 31,015 20,342 16,406 9,645 408 87 241,616 
50-54 9, 61,286 24,721 17,891 11,090. 8,123 426 73 192,919 
55-59 48,449 37,943 16,627 13,443 6,626 5,577 247 69 128,981 
60-64 36,375 28,150 12,392 9,597 : 4,043 187 40 95,390 
65-69 ‘ 24,035 10,049 7,740 3,189 3,195 58 41 76,691 
70-74 19,196 19,387 7,052 5,272 1,937 2,160 40 26 55,070 
75-79 11,900 14,209 3,514 3,344 952 1,397 8 8 35,332 
80-84 4,942 7,290 1,364 1,789 393 710 2 7 16,497 
85-89 1,554 2,262 468 662 123 272 es 3 5,344 
90-94 426 532 102 167 35 80 ner 1,342 
95-99 69 90 19 38 4 23 va KS 243 
100 & upwards 31 18 5 3 3 | 4 aN Ken 64 
21 & upwards} 913,683 | 746,619 | 326,316 | 228,369 | 165,201 | 100,026) 2,579 925 | 2,483,718 
Unspecified 8,293 7,039 3,166 | 1,872 1,872 1,062 | 64 16 | 23,384 
Total 1,646,734 1,815,551 1° 605,813 | 408,558 | 282,114 191,211 3,310 1,714 | 4,455,005 


The following table furnishes a comparison between the age results of the Censuses 
of 1901 and 1911:— 
; F2 
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At the Censuses of 1901 and 1911, classified according to Age. 


PRINCIPAL RESULTS OF CENSUS OF 1911. 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE POPULATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


(Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals.) 


| 


Population of the Commonwealth. 


Le ; | ‘ 
Beindey Census of 31st March, 1901.; Census of 3rd April, 1911. | Increase during 10 years. 
¥ ae x 
| Males. |Females.| Persons.| Males. Females.| Persons.| Males. |Females} Persons 
| 
y | | ) = 
0 47,163 |. 46,015,| 93,178 59,102 56,584 | 115,686.| 11,939 10,569 22,508 
1 | 42,785 | 42,059 84,844 54,551 52,670 | 107,221 11,766 | 10,611 22,377 
2 | 43,035 41,530 | 84,565 | 51,568 49,878 | 101,446 8,533 8,348 16,881 
3 | 48,454 42,409 | 85,863 51,703 50,388 | 102,091 8,249 7,979 16,228 
4 | 43,373 | 42,604) 85,977 487 | 48,702 99,189 7,114 6,098 13,212 
|- am i— | 
0-4 , 219,810 | 214,617 | 434,427 | 967,411 | 258,222 525,633 | 47,601 43,605 91,206 
. ) . |- | rs 
5 45,137 | 44,053 | 89,190 | 48,708 | 47,304 96,012 3.571 3,251 6,822 
6 45,614 | 44,681 90,295 47,796 46,388 94,184 2,182 1,707 3,889 
7 46,451 | 45,550} 92,001 | 44,447 | 43,504 87.951 2,004 2,046 -4,050 
8 46,851 45,447 92,298 44,653 43,932 88,585 2.198 1,515 -3,713 
9 | 46,896 45,977 | 92,873 | 43,982 | 42,532 86,514 2,914 3,445 6,359 
5-9 | 230,949 225,708 | 456,657 | 229,586 | 223,660 | 453,246 1,363 2,048 3,411 
ao / face = ze 
| | | 
10 | 46,649 45,635 | 92,284 | 44,917 44,139 89,056 1,732 1,496 3,228 
11 43,727 | ,840 86,567 44,656 44,152 88,808 929 1,312 2,241 
12 | 43,979 | 43,229 | 87,208 40,678 40,940 81,618 3,301 2,289 5,590 
13 | 42,075 41,803 83,878 42,369 41,026 83,395 294 | — TTT — 483 
14 | 41,878 41,181 83,059 | 43,184 42,100 85,284 1,306 919 2,225 
if 2 | ~ 7 n ; 
10-14 | 218,308 214,688 | 432,996 | 215,804 | 212,357 | 428,161 2,504 2,331 4,835 
2 are ai | \_ 
15-19 189,472 | 188,314 | 377,786 | 226,831; 221,705 | 448,536 | 37,359 | 33,391 70,750 
ra | 
20 | 35,232 36.268 71,500 46,839 45,488 92,327 | 11,607 9,220 20,827 
Under 21 893,771 879,595 | 1,773,366 | 986,471 | 961,432 | 1,947,903} 92,700 | 81,837 174,537 
21-24 139,128 | 140,322 | 279,450 | 181,340 | 172,603 | 353,943 | 42,212 | 32,281 74,493 
25-29 | 162,234 | 156,640 | 318,874 | 199,922 | 188,454 | 388,376 | 37,688 | 31,814 69,502 
30-34 | 156,075 | 136,047 | 292,122; 171,119 | 159,841, 330,960 | 15,044 | 23,794 38,638 
35-39 151,849 | 120,438 | 272,287 | 151,872 | 189,560 | 291,432 93 | 19,122 19,145 
40-44 125,826 95,146 | 220,972 | 144,867 | 124,651 | 269,518 | 19,041 | 29,505 48,546 
45-49 88,523 65,729 | 154,252 | 133,079 | 108,537 | 241,616 | 44,556 | 42,808 87,364 
50-54 | 67,156 52,588 | 119,744 | 108,132 84,787 | 192,919 | 40,976 | 32,199 13,175 
55-59 52,595 43,057 95,652 72,058 56,923 | 128,981 | 19,463 | 13,866 329 
60-64 45,976 " 83,072 51,416 43,974 fs 5,440 6,878 12,318 
65-69 38,478 30,421 899 227 36,464 76,691 1,749 6,043 7,792 
70-74 | 25,876 18,412 44,288 29,063 26,007 55,070 3,187 7,595 10,782 
75-79 | 12,605 9,689 | 22,204 18,831 16,501 35,332 6,226 6,812 13,038 
80-84 | 6,033 5,038 11,071 i 7,689 16,497 2,775 2,651 5,426 
85-89 1,662 1,562 3,224 2,638 2,706 | 5,844 976 1,144 2,120 
90-94 409 385 794 640 702 1,342 231 317 548 
95-99 - | 99 70 169 116 127 243 17 57 74 
100 & upwards 30 20 50 35 29 64 5 9 14 
21 & upwards| 1,074,554 | 912,660 | 1,987,214 | 1,314,168 | 1,169,555 | 2,483,718 | 239,609 | 256,895 496,504 
Unspecified | 9,603 | 3,618 13,221 12,401 10,983 23,384 2,798 7,365 10,163 
Total 1,977,928 | 1,795,873 | 3,773,801 | 2,313,035 | 2,141,970 | 4,455,005 | 335,107 | 346,097 681,204 
Note. — denotes decrease. 


3. Birthplaces.—In the next table particulars are given of the populations of the 
several States of the Commonwealth on 3rd April, 1911, classified according to sex and 
birthplace, the birthplaces being grouped under the five continental divisions of the 
globe, with two additional headings for those born in Polynesia, and those born at sea. 
Of the total population of 4,455,005 those of unspecified birthplace numbered 30,468, or 
slightly less than 7 per thousand :— 
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BIRTHPLACE 
(Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals.) 
(A) MALES, 
States. Territories. 
Birthplace. j | Fed. | 2otal 
N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land) S.A. | W.A.| Tas. |N. Ter.) Cap. | C’Wlth. 
i | Mer. tat: 
AUSTRALASIA— | | 

Commonwealth of Aust.— | | 
New South Wales.. - 608,517 13,278 | 23,879 | 3,818} 9,623] 1,063 151 755 | 661,079 
Victoria 5 | 42,701| 495,490) 10,479| 7,490 | 30,864/ 4,590 123 39. 591,776 
Queensland .. | 11,018 1,954 |192,682 441| 2,006 183 156 6} 208,446 
South Australia . A 2,154 |157,578 | 13,275 445 285 | 4} 198,146 
Western Australia 1,253 2,244 255 | 1,274 | 52,743 115 8 1 57,893 
Tasmania... 5,209 8,615 | . 1,223 626 | 1,386 | 80,115 14 | 4 97,192 
Northern Territory 12 10 1 37 13 aa 282. asf 365 
Australia (undefined) 10,021 8,673 | 2,074]  2,547| 1,359 437 10 35} 25,156 
New Zealand . aa 7,206 4,968 | 1,632 554| 1,819 574 17 2 16,862 
EUROPE—Englana ... 74,754 | 48,063 | 38,583 | 16,753 | 20,866 | 5,230 121 71 | 204,441 
Wales... 2,791 1,495 | 1,491 537 890 156 3 £ 7,374 
Scotland 19,403 | 14,200 | 12,146} 3,298) 4,702] 1,145 43 | 15} 54,952 
Treland . -.| 24,098 |. 19,169) 16,186 3,695| 5,733) 1,046 47 26.| 70,000 
Isle of Man fae 261 187 1 47 72 11 3 ane i 681 
Other European Brit. Poss. 495 398| 914] 163! - 146 31 2 ye te ddG 
Austria-Hungary ... 520 280 QT 122), 1,173 24 1 5 2,397 
Belgium 90 72 29, 24 20 6 Barro : 241 
Denmark 1,083 779)... 1,732 243 347 78 3 | 1 4,266 
France ... 935 471 Q47 116 173 | Q7 | 4} as 1,973 
Germany 5,323 4,343 | 6,983 3,046! 1,647 353 20 | 2 21,717 
Greece ... 764 Q79 248 75 323 4 te |» 1,693 
Italy .. pes 1,332: 1,140 748 153 | 2,151 | 17 2 5,543 
Rethoviande st 202 151 84 125 3 8 net 643 
Norway .. 964 726 478 437 386 42 5 | 3,038 
Portugal - 77 38 Vi %, 9 9 1} 158 
Russia ... 1,218 TT 581 334 463 37 | 3 : 3,413 
Spain 90 |. 159 78 9 147 6 | Be Z 489 
Sweden .. 1,679 1,138 840 617 700 107 | 3 | 25 bop OOS 
Switzerland 340 | 492, 259. 72 122 13 1; ‘ 1,299 
Other European Countries 134 71 80 46 128 Ly Met 4 ani ate 462 
ASIA—British India ... 1,764 1,179 629 545 748 175 7) 2| 5,049, 
Ceylon ... Ge on 131 60 180 9 73 10 | 8 | 1} 472 
Hong Kong _... 121 65 69 9 89 2 t¥ | ey 355 
Straits Settlements.. 57 28 BF) 11 415 15 641 
Other Asiatic British Poss. 22, 20 | 36 4 64 3] 2 | : 152 
Afghanistan ... E 31 6 11 37 109 FA 6 alee 200 
Arabia ... 17 3 6 3 2 1 1 z 33 
China 7,509 4,246 | 5,393 231) 1,601 358} 1,179 1 20,453 
Japan 125 47| 1,387 17| 1,599 1 84 , 3,260 
Java s ae 17 il | 288 3 209 Be. 1 { 535 
Philippine Islands ... 22 5 91 a 260 i 46 4 424 
Syr 2a one 448 | 186 wi 127 29 33 oA 1| 895 
Other Asiatic Countries ... 122 83 102 36 407 1 64 815 
AFRICA--Cape of Good aHope 168 103 48 23 21 abt . 374 
Mauritius , 145 116 58 42, 40 10 nt ¥ 412 
Natal . see 51 |. 55 17 8 9 9 * 5 149 
Orange Free State ... 3 2 2 ; 5 2 if : 14 
Transvaal : 50 41 18 13 12 5 * 4 139 
South Africa (undefined) 554 381 140 | 93 122 21 2 4 1,313 
Other African British Poss. 28 14 10 3 8 aE 3 5 67 
Egypt 38 19 18) 7 15 3 He aw 100 
Other African Countries .. 50 16 21 4 12 8 3 z 114 
PAC THOR pasos 21 8 5 6 pS eee ve i 55 
Canada. .. ne 852 518 356 112 932 52 3 1 2,126 
Jamaica 69 42 29 13 13 2 . 168 
Newfoundland 34 33 17 5 7 3 f 99 
Other American Brit. Poss. 67 53 41 17 33 6 ‘ 217 
Argentine iecutanes i 26 13 sun 3 12 3 x 68 
Brazil a8 19 15 13 3 5 5 A ‘ 60 
Chile 29 12 11 | 1 5 Bu ¢ ali 59 
Mexico 15 10 8 2 7 + i ; 42 
Peru | 16 4 4 oe fy eee oe : 25 
United States ‘of America 1,844 1,085 661 323 423 103 ye 3 4,449 
Other American Countries 11 81 62 38 60 8 2 ey 370 
POLYNESIA—Fiji 227 67 74 10 20 11 ii Madonna 414 
Friendly Islands 28 9 5 2 2 = aa a 46 
Papua 8 al 387 1 af 4 fs 398 
‘Other Polynesian Brit. Pos. 54 Se 198 a 6 es a 259 
New Caledonia ‘ 114 10 45 ce 8 1 Se 178 
New Hebrides ‘| 70 16 196 a 2 Q Bil a 290 
Samoa ... 4 27 2 29 4 5 i ee 70 
Other Polynesian Islands 42 9 189 3} 4 4 i a 251 
Sth. Sea Ids. (so described) 106 4 444 1 9 3 Bi ea 570 
AtSea _... as sf on 817 630 342 211 146 62 bl (ae 2,209 
Unspecified 6,036 5,225| 1,877; 1,091) 1,341 801 27 20 16, as 
Total ... .| 857,698 | 655,591 |329,506 !207,358 161,565 | 97,591 | 9,734 992, 2,313,085 

\ | | | 
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AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AT 8RD APRIL, 1911—Continued. 
(B) FEMALES. 


States. Territories. 
k Total 
Birthplace. : 
N.S.W.| Vict. |Q’Ind.| 8.A. | W.A. | Tas, [N. Ter Ped. | C’with 
AUSTRALASIA— 
Commonwealth of Aust.— 4 : 
New South Wales 610,340 | 15,419 | 15,042) 3,628|--7,601 | 1,267 84| 622) 653,953 
Victoria : 34,835 | 514,729| 5,464/ 17,017| 23,749) 4,189 20 8! 590,011 
Queensland .. ae 12,275 2,448 |189,534 392 | 1,660 249 57 | 3) 206,618 
South Australia ... 11,189 | 12,127|. 1,194 160,495 | 11,060 477 79 1} 196,622 
Western Australia 1,229 : 927) 1,311} 51,465 126 v4 «ee |, 06,657 
Tasmania ... 5,112 10,415 675 602 1,093 | 78,774 6 1 96,578 
Northern Territory 8 17 43 8 263 ate 345 
Australia (undefined) 10,498 9,848} 1,885| 2,962) 1,145 466 10 21| 26,835 
New Zealand .. PAS 6,667 i 944 432 | 1,235 626 1 2| 15,006 
EUROPE— England “se 47,342 | 38,629 | 26,683 | 13,145 | 11,987} 3,758 94 21) 141,589 
Wales ... i ad 1,591 1,195) 1,129 348 435 101 hes 4,801 
Scotland 11,857 | 12,377) 8,384] 2,353] 2,901 927 4 8! 38,131 
Ireland . 22,558 308 | 15,413 4,302} 3,718] 1,109 8 18; 69,434 
Isle of Man .. 106 102 55 QT 31 5 * ‘ 326 
Other European Brit. Poss. 268 339 112 97 92 21 ty as 929 
Au ey 116 75 55 23 107 1 ak A 377 
Belgium 39 Q7 9 8 Rit 3 1 . 98 
Denmark 214 132 909 30 69 43 i A 1,397 
France 412 263 86 50 81 11 . : 903 
Germany 1,918 1,799; 4,996] 1,931 389 237 2 1) 11,273 
Greece 58 18 14 ad 12 2 : : 105 
Italy om 391 359 181 31 210 4 a 1,176 
Netherlands ... 35 35 13 5 11 2 a 102 
Norway .. 68 81 207 16 40 1. : 413 
Portugal 7 6 Hoh b 2 ' , 15 
Russia ... 318 296 214 45 163 7 < 1,043 
Spain 44 64 19 10 31 al 5 169 
Sweden . 118 82 214 36 40 12 4 502, 
Switzerland 102 140 117 38 32 8 F 437 
Other European Countries 50 Q7 29 5 De ees A 138 
ASIA—British India .. 518 427 192 121 192 144 al 1,595 
Ceylon.... wi Pe 36 40 25 6 16 16 4 139 
Hong Kong ... 29 14 5 5 4 1 58 
Straits Settlements .. 18 15 11 4 9 2 1 60: 
Other Asiatic British Poss. 12 15 6 He 2 2 A 37 
Afghanistan ... 5 2 os hr Fo ; ° 3 
Arabia ... 1 : ze 5 A iy é 2 
China 100 56 80 il 20 9 46 322: 
Japan 14 10 65 5 115 fe By] 214 
Java 13 12 16 ns 1 a = 43 
Philippine Islands = 12 5 Bi nace 1 a 1 20 
Syr: es 307 137 80 58 26 24 fs 632: 
Other Asiatic Countries ... 17 6 it 1 5 A 4 36, 
AFRICA—Cape of Saad sa gas ie 163 147 31 15 14 15 ‘ 385. 
Mauritius 4 95 83 25 24 15 3 ; “ 245, 
Natal .. re e 46 55 11 9 17 8 4 : 146 
Orange Free State ©. a 7 3 Beast 3 nde Back! 4 14 
Transvaal 46 48 18 (fi 13 5 i ee 137 
South Africa (undefined) .. 503 373 97 98 104 37 : ive ale i 
Other African British Poss. 10 24 4 4 5 2 F : 49 
Egypt ... A ak Bs 26 7 3 3 iG ab : c AT 
Other African Countries ... 16 11 5 4 1 4 : 41 
pe ees 6 4 SI can DA eaten , c 15 
Canada . 280 262 99 65 83 28 é 1 818 
Jamaica _ 21 45 11 2 i q ged as ge “87 
Newfoundland - ; 10 15 5 1 2 cfr : 33 
Other American Brit. Poss. 18 29 15 10 14 1 A 87 
Argentine Repub 9 5 4 3 a 4 3 26, 
Brazil y % 15 5 3 8 3 , 36 
Chile 1 8 Pa ee,9 Ca eee , 24 
Mexico ... pal 4 3 a 4 a ; 23 
Peru ee 3 3 2 a if an 1 9 
United States of America 890 665 281 138 168 51 , 2,193, 
Other American Countries 47 54 40 18 22 8 = 189 
POLYNESIA — Fiji 249 102 40 14 af it 1 438 
Friendly Islands 38 4 iE 6 3 , 2 49 
Papua .. 15 4 13 2 nf ni 35 
Other PolynesianBrit, Poss. u 5 8 att ae ro 16 
New Caledonia as 129 16 11 5 7 1 169 
New Hebrides 18 15 abl 2 a 4 BS 50 
Samoa ... 31 6 13 2 2 ee sf ae 54 
Other Polynesian Islands... 36 11 18 ee 3} a re. Pox ithint 68 
Sth. Sea Islds.(so deseribed) 5 i 46) OR. 1 3 s i 55 
At sea aus ge 662 673 287 211 135 60 eres 2,029 
Unspecified 4,782 5,793 984 958 778 739 oT 15| 14,050 
| 
Total 789,036 | .659,960 |276,307 |201,200 |120,549 | 93,620 576 722 |2,141,970 
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AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AT 3RD APRIL, 1911.—Continued. 
(Cc) PERSONS. 
} States. Territories. 
Birthplace. | | Fed. oat 
N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land| S.A. | W.A.| Tas. |N. Ter.| Cap. Nea 
| Ter. 
AUSTRALASIA— 
Commonwealth of Aust.— 
New South mess --|1,218,857 28,692 | 38,921) 7,446} 17,224] 2,330 185 | 1,377 |1,315,032 
Victoria Me 7,536 |1,010,219 | 15,943.) 14,507 | 54,613 | 8,779 143 47 |1,181,787 
Queensland... ie 23,293 4,402 |382,216 83 3,666 432 213 9} 415,064 
South Australia a 24,194 23,527 | 3,348 |318,073 | 24,335 922, 364 5 |. 394,768 
Western Australia 2,482 4,536 482 585 |104, 241 15 1| 114,550 
Tasmania .. 10,321 | 19,030} 1,798 1,228} 2,479 |158,889 20 5 | 193,770 
Northern Territory 17 18 28 80 21 nl 545 a 710 
Australia iam! 20,519) 18,521) 3,959 5,509} 2,504 903 20 56| 51,991 
New Zealand . 13,963 | 10,067 | 2,576 986} 3,054} 1,200 18 4/ 31,868 
EUROPE—England . 122,096 | 86,692 | 65,266 | 29,898 | 32,853) 8,988 145 92 346,030 
Wales ... 4,382 | 2,690} 2,620 885 | 1,325 257 15 1} 12,175 
Scotland 31,260 | 26,577 | 20,530) 5,651} 6,923} 2,072 47 23 93,083 
Treland . 46,656 | 41,477 | 31,599] 7,997) 9,451] 2,155 55 44| 139,434 
Isleof Man... 367 289 157 74 103 16 x 1 007 
Other European Brit. Poss. 763 737 326 260 238 52 2 Mi 2,378 
Austria- eet Be 636 355 332 145 | 1,280 25 it Ee 2,774 
Belgium 129 99 38 32 31 9 1 a 339. 
Denmark 1,297 911] 2,641 273 416 121 3 1 5,663 
France 1,347 734 333 166 254 38 4 at 2,876 
Germany 7,241 6,142 | 11,979} 4,977 | 2,036 590 22 3], 32,990 
Greece an 822 297 262 76 335 6 eee a 1,798 
Italy id 1,723 1,499 929 184| 2,361 Q1 2 i 6,719 
Netherlands 237 186 97 130 84 10 1 de 745 
Norway .. 1,032 807 685 453 426 43 Bt 3,451 
Portugal — 84 44 17 7 11 9 1 uy 173 
Russia ... wa] 1,536 1,073 795 379 626 44 3 a 4,456 
Spain... 1A 134 223 | 97 19 178 7 a ea 658 
Sweden .. 1,797 1,220 | 1,054 653 740 119 aeeee 5,586 
Switzerland 442, 632 376 110 154 21 at ey 1,736 
Other European Countries 184 109 51 155 3 y Fi 600 
ASIA—British India... 2.282 1,606 821 666 940 319 8 2 6,644 
Ceylon ... By ve 167 100 205 15 89 26 | 8| 1 611 
Hong Kong... 150 79 74 14 93 Bil! ates 4 413 
Straits Settlements... 75 43 126 15 424 2 16 i 701 
Other Asiatic British Poss. 34 35 42 5 66 5 2 i 189 
Afghanistan s 31 6 11 37 109 ri 6 s 200 
Arabia ... 18 3 7 3 2 1 1 . 35 
China 7,609 4,302 | 5,473 242.) 1,621 862] 1,165 1} 20,775 
Japan 139 57| 1,452 22) 1,714 Bt 89 A 3,474 
Java, hes 30 23 304 3 210 1 7 é 578 
Philippine Islands ... 34 10 92 vee 261 ae 47 : 444 
Syri ies R. 755 323 151 185 55 57 on ni 1,527 
Other Asiatic Countries ... 139 89 109 37 412 1 64 3 851 
AFRICA—Cape of Good a Fiabe 331 250 79 38 35 26 ach : 759 
Mauritius rf 240 199 83 66 55 13 1 2 657 
Natal... ae 97 110 28 17 26 17 : i 295 
Orange Free State ... 10 5 3 " 8 2 By i 28 
Transvaal 96 89 36 20 25 10 5 276 
South Africa (undefined) .. 1,057 754 237 191 226 58 2 € 9,525 
Other African British Poss. 38 38 14 7 13 3 3 y 116 
Egypt... ea me 7 64 |° 26 21 10 22 4 ey 4 147 
Other African Countries ... 66 QT 26 8 13 12 3 : 155 
eee oe 27 12 8 6 17 ae mss 4 70 
Canada. ... nay 1,132 | 780 455 177 315 80 3 2 2,944 
Jamaica 90 87 40 15 20 3 a : 255 
Newfoundland 44 48 22, 6 9 3 5 Pi 132 
Other American Brit. Poss. 85 82 56 Q7 47 7 2 F 304 
Argentine mer ealc... fe. 35 18 15, 6) 13 7 t . 94 
Brazil Ne 26 30 18 6 8 8 5 96 
Chile 40 20 13 1 8 1 83 
Mexico ... 26 14 11 3 11 sch 5 3 65 
Peru oa ; 19 Vi 6 re 2 ae Pa a 34 
United States of America 2,734 1,750 942 461 591 154 4 3 6,642 
Other American Countries 166 135 102 56 82 16 2 : 559 
POLYNESIA—Fiji : 476 169 114 24 37 26 6 852 
Friendly Islands 66 13 6 8 2 +d i 95 
Papua .. 23 5 400 3 2 “o : 433 
Other Polynesian Brit. Pos. 61 p 206 2 6 Me , 275 
New Caledonia 243 26 56 5 15 2 a 347 
New Hebrides 88 31 207 3 2 6 3 340 
Samoa ... 58 il 42, 6 7 * "5 124 
Other Polynesian Islands... 78 20 207 3 7 4 iw 319 
Sth. Sea Ids. (so described) 111 4 490 1 10 6 3 625 
At Sea an ar ae 1,479 1,303 629 422 281 122 BS sites 4,238 
Unspecified 10,818} 11,018| 2,861} 2,049} 2,119) 1,540 28 35| 30,468 
Total ..|1,646,734 |1,315,551 |605,813 |408,558 |282,114 |191,211 | 3,310] 1,714 |4,455,005 


The following table furnishes a comparison between the birthplace results of the 
Censuses of 1901 and 1911 :— 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE POPULATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


At the Censuses of 1901 and 1911, classified according to Birthplace. 
(Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals.) 


Census of 31st March, 1901.| Census of 3rd April, 1911. ee Bee eee 
Birthplace. j ] Veena 
Males. |Females) Total. | Males. [Females Total. | Males. | Female| Total. 
i} | t } 
AUSTRALASIA— | | | t | 
C’ wealth of Aust.—}| | — | 
New South Wales| 524,239 | 520,526 1,044,765 | 661,079 653,953-/1,.315,032,) 136,840 | 133,427 } 270,267 
Victoria ... ...| 499,748 | 500,082 | 999,830-+--591,776 } 590,011 |1,181,787 | 92,028 | 89,929 | 181,957 
Queensland ~ ...} 153,438} 152,431 | 305,869} 208,446, 206,618) 415,064 55,008) 54,187) 109,195 
S.A.(inel. N. Ter.}} 168,199 | 167,529 | 335,728} 198,511! 196,967} 395,478| 30,312 | 4 59,750 
West. Australia | 28,288| 27,980} 56,268} 57,893, 56,657) 114,550 ,605 | 28,677 | 58,282 
Tasmania | 81,999] 81,447} 163,446; 97,192) 96,578| 193,770| 15,193) 15,131} 30,324 
Aust. (undefined) 1,182 1,215 2,397 25,156) 26,835} 51,991} 23,974 1620 | 49,594 
New Zealand .| (13,568 12,220 25,788 16,862 15,006 31,868 3,294 2,786; 6,080 
EUROPE— } 
England & Wales* | 230,332) 162,989} 393,321) 212,496) 146,716| 359,212 |—17,836 |—16,273 —34,109 
Scotland .. 58,754 42,999} 101,753) 54,952) 38,131| 93,083 |— 3, — 4,868 |— 8,670 
Ireland re .( 92,037} 92,048 | 184,085} 70,000} 69,434] 139,434 |—22,037 \—22,614 |—44,651 
Other Eur. Br. Pos., 1 430! 1,449} 929 2378 1,184 764 | 1,948 
7 he lpr eke -| 1,661 241 1,902 2,397 377 2,774 736 136 } 872 
Belgium al 264 357 241 98 | 339|— 23} 5 (ss 
Denmark 4,749 1,532 6,281 | 4,266 | 1,397 5,663 |\—.  483|\— 135\|— 618 
France 2,618 974 3,592 1,973 | 903 | 2,876 |— 645 — 7l\— 716 
Germany 25,002 13,350/ 38,352 21,717 | 11,273 | 32,990 |— 3,285 |\— 2,077 |— 5,362 
Greece 815 63 878 1,693 | 105 1,798 878 | 42) 920 
Italy . 4,871 807 5,678 5,543 | 1,176 6,719 672 | 369 1,041 
Netherlands 511 83 594 | 643 | 102 745 | 132 | 19 151 
Portugal 287 24 311 | 158 | 15 | 173 |— + 129 PF 9\— 138 
Russia 2,648 710 3,358 3,413 1,043 4,456 765 | 333 1,098 
Spain 384 131 515 | 489 | 169 658 | 105 - oo 143 
Sweden & Norway 8,881 982 9,863 8,122 915 9,037 759|— = 67 |— B26 
Switzerland E 1,611 428 2,039 1,299 437) 1,736|— 312 9} 303 
Other Eur. Counts. 387 136 5! 462 138 75 | 2 | 17 
ASIA— 
British India 6,075 1,562 7,637 5,049 1,595 6,644 |— 1,026 33|— 998 
Ceylon A ae 479 130 609 472 139 611/— 7 9 7} 
Hong Kong é 138 29 167 355 58 413 217 29 | 246 
Straits Settlements 618 46 664 641 60 701 23 14 37 
Other Asiati¢B.Pos 80 30 110 | 152 37 189 72 7/ 79 
Afghanistan 393 s 393| 200 i 200|— 1938; |= 198 
Arabia 53 8 61 | 33 2 3\— 2 \|— 6\— 2% 
China 29,513 394! 29,907! 20,453 | 322| 20,775 |— 9,060'|— . 72\— 9,132 
Japan 3,167 426 3,593 3,260 214 3,474 98 \— 22 119 
Java ... 267 Q7 294 | 535 43 | 578 268 | 16} 284 
Philippine Islands 677 12 689 424 20 444 |— 253 | 8\— 245 
Syria . 986 512 1,498 895 632 1,527 |— 91) 120 29 
OtherAsiatic Cties. 1,326 66 1,392 815 36 851|— 511\—  30|—+* 54l 
AFRICA— | ' 
Cape of Good Hope 452 377 829 | 374 285 759|\— 78 | Sj 8 
Mauritius ... 477 263 740 412 245 | 67'\— 65\— wi 8B 
Natal 66 40 106 149 146 295 83 | 106 | 189 
Orange Free ‘State 2 i 3 14 | 14 28 12} 13 25 
Transvaal ... ‘12 14 26 139 137 276 127 | 123 250 
§. Af'ca(undefined) 292 244 536 1,313 1,212 2,525 | 1,021 968} 7,989 
Spee African B.P. 71 51 122 67 49 116 |— ae 2)— 6 
Eg 76 32 108 100 | 47 147 24 | 15 39 
Bivee AfricanCties 294 105 399 114 41 155|—' 180|\— 64|—* 244 
AMERICA— | | } 
Barbadoes . 64 14 78 55 | 15 70 |— 9! 1j— 8 
Canada 2,195 811 3,006 2,126 818 2,944 |— 69 | Ti— 62 
Jamaica : 250 112 362 168 87 255|— 82 — BH I— 107 
Newfoundland... 110 43 153 99 33 ASD \— tN EO eee 
Other Amer.B.Pos.| 519 171 690 217 87 304— 302/—  84/— 386 
ne a 28 16 44 | 68 26 94 40 10 50 
Brazil 5 72 33 | 105 60 36 9% i— 12) 3 9 
Chile 69 o1 90 59 oA gsi 404 3rereaiiny 
Mexico 43 18 61 42 23 65 |— 1} 5} 4 
Peru . ae pal 7 28 25 “9 34 4 2 6 
U.S. of America |. 5,217 2,231 7,448! 4,449 2,193 6,642|— _768|— 38 |— + 806 
Other Amen. Cties. 301 141 442 370 189 559 | 69 | 48 | 117 
POLYNESIA— | 
Fiji 307 278 585 414 438 852 } 107 160 | 267 
Friendly Islands .. 41 42 83 46 49 95 5 Wit 12 
Papua E 6 3] 9 398 35 433 392 2 424 
Other Polyn. B.P. 47 15 62 259 16 Q75 | 212 | 1} 213 
New Caledonia ... 131 95 226 178 169 | 347 | 47 74 | 121 
New Hebrides | 71 28 99 290 | 50 | 340 219 99 | 241 
Samoa ‘ 43 42 85 70 54 124 QT 12 | 39 
Other Polyn. Islds. 51 | 35 86 251 68 319 200 33 233, 
S. Sea Ids. (so des.) 8,701 427 9,128 570 55) 625 |—. 8,131 |— 372 IK 8,503. 
At Sea ... ate 5 2,747 | 2,456 5,203 2,209 2,029) 4,938\— 538 epee Lets ot 
Unspecified 4,642 | 3,280 7,922; 16,418/ 14,050) 30,468! 11.776) 10,770; 22,546 
Total ..|1,977,928 |1,795,873 |3,773,801 |2,313,035 grees 4,455,005 | 335,107 | 346.097 681,204 
t 


Including the Isle of Man. 


* Note.— denotes decrease. 
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4. Occupations.—In the compilation of the results of the Census of 3rd April, 
1911, the populations of the several States and Territories were tabulated according to 
occupation in the following classes :— 

(i.) Professional. Himbracing all persons not ciieerise classed, mainly engaged in 
the government and defence of the country, and in satisfying the moral, intellectual, and 
social wants of its inhabitants. 

(ii.) Domestic. Embracing all persons engaged in the supply of board and lodging, 
and in rendering personal services for which remuneration is usually paid. 

(iii.) Commercial. Embracing all persons directly connected with the hire, sale, 
transfer, distribution, storage, and security of property and materials. 

(iv.) Transport and Communication. Embracing all persons engaged in the trans- 
port of persons or goods, or in effecting communication. 

(v.) Industrial. Embracing all persons not otherwise classed who are principally 
engaged in various works of utility, or in specialities connected with the manufacture, 
construction, modification, or alteration of materials so as to render them more available 
for the various uses of man, but excluding, as far as possible, all who are mainly or solely 
engaged in the service of commercial interchange. 

(vi.) Agricultural, Pastoral, Mineral, and other Primary Producers. Embracing 
all persons mainly engaged in the cultivation or acquisition of food products, and in 
obtaining other raw materials from natural sources. 

(vii.) Independent. Embracing all persons of independent means having no specific 
occupation. 

(viii.) Dependents. Embracing all persons dependent upon relatives or natural 
guardians, including wives, children, and others, not otherwise engaged in pursuits for 
which remuneration is paid, and all persons depending upon private charity, or whose 
support is a burthen on the public revenue. 

Particulars concerning the number contained in each of these classes and certain 
subdivisions thereof are given in the table hereunder:— 


AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AT 3rd APRIL, 1911, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 


OCCUPATION. 
(a) MALES. 
Occupation. States. Territories. oa 
; | wn, | Fed. 
Description. N.S.W.| Vic. /|Q’land.|S. Aus.|W. Aus.) Tas. | mor ae Owealth 
| | ‘| Ter. 


Class I. Professional— | 
Engaged in government, 
defence, law, etc. ¢ 13,261.|-~" 8,758 3,823} 2,169] 2,533} 1,398 40 22.) . 32,004’ 
Ministering to religion, 
charity, ae educa- 
tion, etc. 3 23,502 17,849 7,580 4,475 4,213 1,952 | «933 30 59,634 


Total Class I. = 36,763 | 26,607| 11,403] 6,644] 6,746! 3,350} 73 52} 91,638 


Class II. Domestic— 
Engaged in supplying | 
board and lodging wee 9,534 6,541 | 3,599 1,875 2,669 875 24 3 25,120 
Engaged in domestic | 
service and attendance 9,364 7,078 | 2,755 1,543 1,650 614 103 8 23,115. 


Total Class II. Hs 18,898 | 13,619} 6,354] 3,418{ 4,319) 1,489] 197 1 48,235 


Ciass II]. Commercial— 
Dealing in property and 


finance Nee an 14,157 12,928 | 4,078} 3,484) 2,382) 1,152 XG 6 38,188 
Dealing in art and | | | 
mechanic productions . 6,614 6,057 |. 1,928| 1,475} 1,010; 427 1 ee 17,512 


Dealing in textile = | 
fabrics, dress & fibrous | 
materials F 8,690 7,644 2,957 2,039 1,271 | TAT 1 3 23,352 

Dealing in food, drinks, | 
narcotics and stimu- 
lants ... aie ee 24,435} 21,467; 8,640) 6,334) 4,436) 1,693 54 1 67,060 
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AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AT 38RD APRIL, 1911—Continued. 
(a) MALES—Continued. 


ay Leet ess 
Occupation. States. Territories. Total 
Fed. 
Description. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.|S.Aus./W.Aus.| Tas, ioe Cap. |C Wealth 
— “aWher. 
Class III. Commercial— 
Continued, | | 
Dealing in animals, | | 
animal and vegetable , | | 
substances .... 8,222 6,966 | 2,093) 1,934] 1,356 518 8| 1 21,098 
Dealing in fuel and light 1,609 2,001 752 585 276 241 Be ase. Peon 


Dealing in metals and 4 
other minerals 2,923 2,753 1,067 1,377 749 259 Ae aah, 9,128 
General and undefined 


merchants and dealers 20,757 | 14,088) 7,244) 4,959) 3,759} 1,940) 120 8 52,875 
Speculators on chance 
events 575 444 | 104 9 79 58 ert nn 1,269 
Engaged in storage sed 226 106 42 108 60 6 es whe 548, 
Total Class ITI. tas 88,208 | 74,448) 28,905 | 22,304| 15,378| 7,041| 196 19 | 236,499 
Class IV. Transport and 
Communication— i 
Engaged in railway 
traffic ... ny - 16,946 | 13,869} 8,215| 5,052} 4,664] 1,138 52 4 49,940 
Engaged in traffic on 
roads ... ae na 18,916} 10,958} 5,955} 3,765} 2,034] 1,101 39 5 42,773 
Engaged in traffic on | 
seas and rivers 17,488 8,428] 5,963| 5,389} 3,810} 1,618) 42 3 | 42,601 
Engaged in postal, tele- 
graph and byes ps8 | 
service 6,861 4,212 2,311) 1,316} 1,350 512) 61 1) 16,624 
Messengers, etc. oa 156 162 17 51 42, 38 A 526 
Total Class IV. ats 60,367 | 37,629 | 22,521} 15,523] 11,900] 4,407} 194 13 | 152,554 


Class V. Industrial— 
Working in art and 
mechanie productions | 37,819| 32,853] 11,889] 10,220} 5,217) 2,468; 19 7 | 100,492 
Working in textile 4 
fabrics, dress & fibrous 
materials 3 12,052} 13,500} 3,287! 2,456) 1,305] 1,039 21 | 2 33,662 
Working in food, drinks, : 
narcotics & stimulants | 16,585 13,900} 9,953! 3,710} 2,255} 1,409) 15 2} 47,829 
Working in animal and 
vegetable substances, 
PBd <3 ayn rh 4,690 4,774 1,760 987 457 222, ane 3! 12,893. 
Working in metals and 


other minerals 19,782| 16,479) 5,290] 17,362) 2,600; 1,479 9 6 53,007 
Working in fuel, light & 
other forms of energy . 
Engaged in construc- 
tion of buildings, roads, 


4,631 3,114 637 846 622 250 t 4 10,1085: 


railways. etc. ... 44,408 | 30,841] 14,088} 11,837} 6,103] 4,316 40 71.| 111,704 
Engaged in disposal of j 
the dead or of refuse . 2,309 1,856 797 498 451 219 3 Fst 6,133: 
Engaged in undefined in-. 
dustrial pursuits 4a 29,645 | | 24,000] 9,248] 6,469) 5,033} 3,308; 100} 115 77,918 
Total Class V. .-. | 171,921} 141,317] 56,949] 44,885 | 24,043] 14,710] 208 | 210 | 453,743 
Class VI. Primary Pro- 
ducers— 
Engaged in agricultural 
pursuits 77,599 | 83,343] 38,695} 36,590) 21,169] 19,647 89 | 100 | 277,232 
Engaged in pastoral pur- 
suits ... 69,724} 27,019} 33,634] 5,898] 4,086} 2,547| 406) 277) 143,591 — 


Engaged in capture, etc., 
of wild animals’ and 


their produce ... oe 1,981 995 819 828 245 379 8 13 4,768. 
Engaged in fisheries... 1,524 873 | . 1,631 434| 2,921 204 | 208 7,795 
Engaged in forestry ... 6,358 5,150 4,708 355 5,866 1,936 17 3 24,393 
Engaged in water con- ' ; 

servation and supply ... DAOG | A623 AROS FOL ey bSS thin wdal anetL a 6,763; 
Engaged in mining and 

quarrying 3 rh 39,551 20,218 | 17,947 3,256 | 18,189 5,629 | 984 2 | 105,726. 


Total Class VI. ... | 199,143] 139,221} 98,721) 47,642| 58,059) 30,413 | 1,673) 396 570,268 
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(a) MALES.—Continued. 


Occupation. States. Territories. 
i ‘ Total 
Cwealth 
ae i Nor, | Fed. 
Description. N.S.W. | Vic. Qld. |S. Aus.|W.Aus.} Tas. Ter. | Cap. 
Glass VII. Indefinite (of | | 
independent means) 5,507 4,546 | 2,027 931 478 | 436 9 5 13,939 
i 
Class VIII. Dependents— i | | x 
Dependent on natural 
guardians i 264,887 | 200,852 | 98,010} 61,388} 43,578! 33,340] 231 | 268 | 702,554 
Supported by voluntary | 
and State contributions 830 1,331 302 858 303 289 3 4 3,920 
Criminal Class (under 
legal detention) 14 174 47 29 32 1 2 aad 299 
Total Class VIII. ... | 265,731 | 202,357 98,359 62,275 | 43,913 | 33,630) 236 | 272 | 706,773 
| 
Unspecified oe nes 11,160} 15,847} 4,267) 4,236] 1,720) 92,115 18 14 39,386 
Grand total ... | 857,698 | 655,591 | 329.506 | 207,358 | 161,565 | 97,591 | 2,734 | 992 |2,313,035 
: t 
(6) FEMALES. 


Class I. Professional— 
Engaged in Govern- 
ment, defence, law, etc. 519 470 251 84 161 61 1 2 1,549 
Ministering to religion, 
charity, Bosley educa- 


tion, etc. fh 18,858 | 16,742} 5,999} 4,445] 3,292] 2,070 12 6 51,424 
Total Class I. a, 19,377 | 17,212) 6,250} 4,529) 3,453} 2,131 13 8 52,973 
Class II. Domestic— 
Engaged in supplying 
board and lodging ... 13,691) 11,606) 6,314} 2,908| 3,698} 1,108 13 4 39,342 
Engaged in domestic ser- 
vice and attendance ... 40,792 | 36,950) 13,902; 11,152) 5,605| 5,267 61 60] 113,789 
Total Class II. Wiss 54,483| 48,556| 20,216] 14,060] 9,303] 6,375 74 64] 153,181 
Class III. Commerctal— | 
Dealing in property and ' 
finance 2,847 2,880 636 597 318 244 2 7,524 
Dealing in art and me- 
chanic productions... 1,522 1,781 547 384 249 124| ... eer] 4,607 


Dealing in textile fa- 
brics, dress and fibrous 
materials ay 4,824| © 4,627} 1,814) 1,495 896 457 | IN. 2 14,113 
Dealing in food, drinks, 
narcotics and stimu- 
lants ... 2,714 3,395 962 747 497 QAT hw rerg she 8,562 
Dealing in animals, ani- 
mal and vegetable sub- 


. stances 353 321 110 68 67 Deu seh pe 951 
Dealing in fuel and light 31 40 13 7 9 ae za net 100 
Dealing in metals and 

other minerals 159 296 61 63 52 Co errd me 664 


General and undefined 


merchants and dealers 5,652 3,817 1,505| 1,312 811 520 Bk 13,618 
Speculators on chance } = 
events... es 5 5 9 1 4 NA i vas pe 41 


Engaged i in storage sus 5 1 2 bed or ee och ae 8 


Total Class III. ... 18,112) 17,163; 5,659) 4,674} 2,906; 1,671] ... 3 50,188 
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AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AT 8RD APRIL, 1911—Continued. 
(b) FEMALES—Continued. 


| 
Territories. 


Occupation. States. 
S Total 
: Nor Fed. |C wealth 
Description. N.S.W Vic. Qld. |S.Aus.|W.Aus.| Tas. Ter. ep. 
I | Ter. 
7 ; 
Class IV. Transport and 
Communication— 
Engaged in railway . | 
traffic ... an ey 259 _ 264 307 13 9 36 1 8890 
Engaged in traffic on 
roads ... 61 89 25 21 5 8 209 
Engaged in traffic on | 
seas and rivers 146 94 51 36 41 17 385 
Engaged in postal, tele- 
graph and aint 
service 1,131 1,159 237 277 271 270 5 3,350 
Messengers, etc. ane 3 i i oe & 
Total Class IV. 1,597 1,609 621 347 326 331 6 4,937 
Class V. Industrial— 
Working in art and me- d 
chanic productions... 3,327 3,451 687 609 279 123 8,476 
Working in textile fa- 
brics, dress and fibrous 
materials 28,992 | 37,523} 9,939] 7,087| 3,482 291 3 4 89,321 
Working in food, drinks, 
narcotics and stimu- 
lants ... 2,472 2,959 507 307 123 94 aT 6,463 
Working in animal and 
vegetable substances, 
N.E.L. 265 317 9 6 7 4 608 
Working in metals and | 
other minerals 275 223 34 30 10 2 574 
Working in fuel, light, 
and other forms of 
energy.. 45 295 12 13 6 4 375 
Engaged. in construction | 
of buildings, roads, 
railways, etc. 28 35 22 12 5 4 106 
Engaged in disposal of ‘ } . 
ne cont or of ety a 10 16 6 2 1 35 
ngaged in undefine 
industrial pursuits 679 1,637 97 115 72 36 2.636 
Total Class V. 36,093 | 46,456| 11,313) 8,181) 3,985] 2,558 4 4} 108,594 
Class VI. «Primary Pro- 
ducers-— 
Engaged in agricultural 
cs eit : 1,636 2,809} 1,091 1,005 397 521 9 7,468 
E di foral = 
ie in pastors, pur- ‘3,266 2,321 | 2,065 389 114 88 12 15 8,270 
Engaged in capture, &e., 
of wild animals’ and 
their produce ... a 9 dl 6 1 1 1 25 
Engaged in fisheries 4 . 3 3 : 10 
Engaged in forestry 6 af 1 2 2 12 
Engaged in water con- 
servation and supply .. 6 4 4 2 1 17 
Engaged in minin; and 
Asie i 23 21 13 9 10 2 78 
Total Class VI. 4,950| 5,163} 3,183] 1,404 528 614] 12] 24] 15,880 
Class VII. Indefinite (of 
independent means)... 3,401 3,507 731 761 272 443 1 9,116 
Giese VIII. Dependents— : 
ne page Berens 649,181 | 517,039 | 227,193 | 165,646 | 99,171] 78,880} 471| 612 | 1,738,493 
Supported by voluntary 
nna State reas 996 1,738 509 ToL 380 291 2). 4,667 
Criminal class (under . 
legal detention) ; 3 3 9 35 3 53 
Total Class VIII. 650,480 | 518,780 | 227,711 | 166,432 | 99,554 | 79,171} 473] 612) 1,743,213 
Unspecified 543 1,514 623 310 222 326 4,038 
Grand total 789,036 | 659,960] 276,307 | 201,200 | 120,549 | 93,620} 576} 722 | 2,141,970 
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AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AT 38RD APRIL, 1911—Continued. 


(c) PERSONS. 


Occupation. States. Territories. 
Total 
ve sad : Nor. | Fed: |C wealth 
Description. N.S. W-| oa Vic. Qld. |S.Aus.|W.Aus.| Tas. par Cap. 
nh Der, 
| ; | 
Class I. Professional— | | | 
| Engaged in Government, | 
| defence, law, etc. se 13,780 9,228 | 4,074| 2,253; 2,694) 1,459 41| 24). 33,553 
‘ Ministering to religion, | \ 
| charity health, educa- 
: tion,ete.  ... & 42,360 | 34,591 | 13,579) 8,920/. 7,505| 4,022 45| 36) 111,058 
. Total Class I. fs 56,140 | 43,819 | 17,653] 11,173) 10,199; 5,481 86 60} 144,611 


Class II. Domestic— | 
Engaged in supplying 
board and lodging ... 23,295 | 18,147] 9,913] 4,783} 6,367) 1,983 87 | 7| 64,462 
Engaged in domestic | 
service and attendance 50,156 44,028 | 16,657) 12,695 7,255 5,881 | 164 68 | 136,904 


Totai Class IT. bs 73,381 62,175 | 26,570} 17.478 | 13,622) 7,864} 201 75 | 201,366 


| | 
| | | 


Class III. Commercial— 
| Dealing in property and | 
finance 17,004) 15,802) 4,714] 4,081) 2,700) 1,396 a 8} 45,712 


| 
| Dealing in art ait 
| mechanic productions 8,136 7,838 | 2,475} 1,859} 1,259 551 Thy BASS 22,119 


| Dealing in textile fa- | | 
brics, dress and fibrous 
materials may 13,514 12,271 4,771 3,534 2,167 1,204 ig 3 37,465 
Dealing in food, drinks, ! 
narcotics and stimu- ; 
lants ... Ba oa 27,149| 24,862! 9,602] 7,081) 4,933| 1,940 54 1| 75,622 
Dealing in animals, | + 

he animal and vegetable 


substances, N.B.I. 8,575 7,287 2,203 2,002 1,423 550 8 2 22,049 
Dealing in fueland light 1,640 2,041 | 765 592 285 241 Bioctee 5,569 
Dealing in metals and | 

other minerals 3,082 3,049 1,128 1,440 801 P10 2. ane ae 9,792 


General and undefined | 
merchants and dealers 96,409) 17,905; 8,749] 6,271) 4,570) 2,460} 120) 9| 66,493 
Speculators on chance 


events ie 580 449) 113 10 86 Oils eo bs <, 1,310 
Engaged instorage 231 107 44 108 60 | Giornale be 556 
ies 


Total Class III. ... | 106,320] 91,611 | 34,564| 26,978; 18,284] 8,712] 196 22} 286,687 


Class IV. Transport and 
Communication— 
Engaged in railway 
traffic .. 17,205 14,133 8,522 5,065 4,673 1,174 52 5 50,829 
Engaged in traffic on | 


roads ... 18,977 11,047 5,980 3,786 | 2,039 1,109 39 5 42,982 
Engaged. in traffic on 

seas and rivers 17,634 8,522 6,014 5,375 3,851 1,635 42 3 43,076 
Engaged in postal, tele- 

graph and felophone on ( } 

service 7,992 5,371 2,548 1,593 1.621 782 61 6 19,974 
Messengers, etc. = 156 165 78 51} 42 BON wees Se 530 


{ 


19| 157,391 


Total Class IV. Pe 61,964 39,238 | 23,142) 15,870") 12,226 | 4,738] 194 
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AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AT 38RD APRIL, 1911—Continued. 
(c) PERSONS—Continued. 


Occupation. States. |Territories. 
J Total 
| Nor, | Fed. |C wealth 
Description. N.S.W.! Vic. Qld. |S.Aus.|W.Aus.| Tas. eats Cap. 
| { "| Ter. 
} | 
Class V. Industrial— | | | 
Working in art and | | | 
mechanic. productions 41,146 | 36,304) 12,576| 10,829 5,496 2,591 19 7! 108,968 
Working in textile fa- | 
brics, dress and fibrous | | | 
materials . | 41,044} 51,023} 13,226| 9,543) 4,787] 3,330 24 6| 122,983 
Working in food, drinks, : 
narcotics and stimu- | | : 
lants 19,057} 16,859) 10,460; 4,017| 2,378) 1,503 16 2\ 54,298 
Working in animal and | 
vegetable substances, | 
N.E.L... 4,955 5,091} 1,769 | 993 | 464 226 31 18,508 
Working in metals and 3 | } 
other minerals 20,057 16,702} 5,324| 7,892) 2,610} 1,481 9 6| 53,581 
Working in fuel, light, 
and other forms of 
energy 4,676 3,409 649 859 628 254 1 4| 10,480 
Engaged in construction | 
of buildings, roads, | 
railways, etc. 44,436 30,876 | 14,110; 11,849 6,108 4,320 49 71| 111,810 
Engaged in disposal of 
the dead or of refuse ... 2,319 1,872 803 | 500 452 219 3 6,168 
Engaged in undefined 
industrial pursuits 30,324 25,637 9,345 6,584 5,105 3,344) 100; 115 80,554 
Total Class V. 208,014 | 187,773 | 68,262 | 52,566| 28,028| 17,268} 212} 214) 562,337 
Class VI. Primary Pro- 
ducers— | 
Engaged in agriculturul : : | 
pursuits ae am 79,235! 86,152} 39,786] 387,595} 21,566) 20,168 89} 109) 284,700 
Engaged in pastoral 
pursuits 72,990| 29,340] 35,699) 6,287] 4,200) 2,635) 418| 292| 151,861 
Engaged in capture of : 
wild animals and their 
produce 1,990 1,002 825 329 246 380 8 13 4,793 
Engaged in fisheries 1,528 873 | 1,634 434| 2,924 204; 208) ... 7,805 
Engaged in forestry 6,364 5,151 4,709 855] 5,868] 1,938 17 8| 24,405 
Engaged in water con- 
servation and supply .. 2,412 1,627} 1,291 783 | 584 71 11 1 6,780 
Engaged in mining and h 
quarrying 39,574 | 20,239} 17,960| 3,265} 18,199} 5,631} 934 2} 105,804 
Total Class VI. 204,093 | 144,384 | 101,904} 49,048; 53,587] 31,027 |1,685| 420| 536,148 
Class VII. Indefinite (of 
independent means) 8,908; 8,053} 2,758| 1,692 750 879 9 6 |. 23,055 
Class VIII. Dependents— 
Dependent on natural 
guardians 914,368 | 717,891 | 325,203 | 227,034 | 142,749 | 112,220} 702} 880 |2,441,047 
Supported by yoluntary . 
and State contributions 1,826 3,069 811} 1,609 683 580 5 4 8,587 
Criminal class (under : 
legal detention) oh 17 177 56 64 35 1 2 352 
Total Class VIII. 916,211 | 721,137 | 326,070 | 228,707 | 143,467 | 112,801) 709) §84) 2,449,986 
Unspecified 11,703{ 17,361) 4,890| 5,046! 1,951| 2,441 18 14} 48,424 
Grand Total --- |1,646,734 {1,315,551 | 605,813 | 408,558 | 282,114 | 191,211 | 3,310 | 1,714 |4,455,005 


5. Religions.—In the Act under which the Census of 1911 was taken in the several 
States, persons enumerated were required under penalty to furnish replies to all the 
inquiries contained in the schedule, with the exception of that relating to religion. In 


i 


\ 
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this case, amy person objecting to give such particulars was allowed to insert the 
words “Object to state” in the space provided for religion. Of the total population of 
4,455,005 there were 83,003, or 1.86 per cent., who availed themselves of this option. 
There were also 36,114, or 0.81 per cent., concerning whom no particulars as to religion 
were obtained. 

Of the remainder, 4,274,414, or 95.95 per cent., were members of the various Christian 
denominations, 36,785 were members of non-Christian religions, 14,673 were of indefinite 
religious belief, and 10,016 stated that they were of no religion, 

Amongst the Christian denominations, that most numerously represented was the 
Church of England, with 1,710,443 adherents, the next in order being the Roman 
Catholic (921,425), the Presbyterian (558,336), the Methodist (547,806), the Baptist 
(97,074), the Congregational (74,046), the Lutheran (72,395), the Church of Christ 
(88,748), and the Salvation Army (26,665). 

The principal non-Christian religions represented in Australia were the Hebrew, 
Confucian, Mohammedan and Buddhist, the members of the Hebrew congregation 
totalling 17,287. 

Those included under the head of “‘Indefinite” in the attached table consist mainly 
of persons who stated that they were ‘‘Freethinkers” or “ Agnostics,” or returned them- 
selves as being of ‘‘No Denomination,” while under the head of ‘No Religion” are 
given those who were so returned on the schedules as well as a small number who stated 
that they were “‘ Atheists.” 


AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AT 3rd APRIL, 1911, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO RELIGION. 
(Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals.) 


(A). MALES. 

States. Territories. 
Religion. | Fed. | C’wlth. 

N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land| §.A. | W,A.| Tas. |N. Ter.| Cap. 

Ter. 

I, CHRISTIAN. 
Church of England... ...| 380,324 | 225,601 |114,958 | 57,377 | 60,707 | 44,845 448 374 | 884,634 
Presbyterian ... pit ..| 96,354 | 116,653 | 40,894 |. 11,817 | 15,628] 8,018 128 99} 289,591 
Methodist ay 75,512 | 84,376 | 30,309 | 49,067 | 17,928 | 12,311 67 71| 269,641 
Baptist .. ere “ae 9,891 14,134 | 6,665 | 10,255 | 2,504} 2,198 14 A 45,661 
Congregational O30 ...| 10,888 7,624| 5,137} 6,196] 3,171 | 2,339 1 1 35,367 
Lutheran a wa Pee 4,824 7,025 | 13,038 | 14,100} 1,846 144 LG eres 40,993 
Church of Christ ... a 2,865 7,356] 1,203} 4,107} 1,331 519 ode 1 17,382 
Salvation Army aes 3,475 3,409} 2,049) 1,777 919 693 Boe Se 12,322 
Seventh Day Adventist _.. 806 551 286 241 420 232 Be De ae 2,536 
Unitarian = ae 512 314 91 239 103 48 “35 ae 1,307 
Protestant (undefined) «| 21,309 13,376 | 10,896} 7,232) 6,182} 4,043 29 12 63,079 
Roman Catholic... ...| 190,122 | 131,648 | 71,623 | 25,469 | 31,979 | 14,267 322 373 | 465,803 
Greek Catholic ed eres 885 385 393 116 374 tt eee we 2,172 
Catholic peeagined) -| — 18,214 7,526 | 4,349} 3,465 | 3,018] 2,159 12 29 38,772 
Others ... Paks 4,503 8,811} 4,038} 1,367) 1,006; 1,067 3 1 15,796 
Total ss we ...| 820,484 | 623,789 |305,929 |192,825 |147,116 | 92,902} 1,050 961 |2,185,056 
II. NON- ck eit 
Hebrew .. ee a 4 062 3,214 415 393 | 1,008 SHAN ake Seep ihe oe LOD 
Confucian... ie ie 1,198 744! 1,553 28 336 ATA TSO S Sak 5,036 
Mohammedan by am 776 360 606 411} 1,508 10 34 1 3,706 
Buddhist mi hie syd 437 48 776 25 | “1,703 96 ra) nutes oe] Anat $5 0c) 
Pagan ... sh ahi 2 254 500 525 2 130 8 3 Ack 1,422 
Others ... ach Se ss 2,238 752] 1,752 130 228 31 (2a here 5,195 
Total 3 te aed 8,965 5,618 | 5,627 989 | 4,913 265 | 1,256 1| 27,634 
I. INDEFINITE. | 

Freethinker ... bef Pape STD 648 571 188 393 72, 7 ty} 2.753 
No Denomination -... a 328 677 159 166 157 79 7) 1,568 
Agnostic a Be ea 845 752 408 150 332 52 6 1 2,546 
Others ... cL, ot ise 1,022 1,270 524 287 341 81 ‘5 1 3,531 
Total ie bes ne 3,068 3,347] 1,662 791 | 1,223 284 20 3| 10,398 
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AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AT THE 3RD APRIL, 1911—Continued. 
(A.) MALES—Continued. 


States. Territories. 
Religion. ee | Se en eee ee | Fed. | C’wlth. 
| N.S.W.| Vict. |Q’Ind.} S.A. | W.A.) Tas. IN. Ter. Cap. 
| | Ter. 
IV. NO RELIGION. | i | 
No Belieion am oy 2,228 | 1,931 | 1,485) 731 993 158 31 2 7,559 
Atheist . aa tee ae 184 126 91-} 43 66 6 a 516 
Others ... oe as ee 59 53 19. 13 15 5 164 
Total wal) na’) anf bo QAM] = 2,190)04,595)) ret otore}'! 169 31 2} 8,939 
| = 
V. OBJECT TO STATE Ds 14,989 | 14,212 8,981} 9,930) 4,547 | 3,008 86 13! 55,766 
VI. UNSPECIFIED ... Res 7,721 6,515 | 5,712) 2,036| %,692 963 291 12| 25,942 
Grand Total a8 ...| 857,698 | 655,591 |329,506 207,358 |161,565 | 97,591 | 2,734 992 |2,313,035 
(B) FEMALES. 
i | | 
I.—_CHRISTIAN. | | 
Church of England ... ...| 353,676 | 225,486 | 97,744 | 56,404 | 48,728 | 43,313 165 293 | 825,809 
Presbyterian ... ea -«| 86,557 i ty/ 0 34,666 | 10,750 | 11,050! 7,717 16 89| 268,745 
Methodist oo os ; 75,762 | 92,286 | 29,611 | 51,335 | 16,420 | 12,664 40 | 47| 278,165 
Baptist... me 10,788 17,110 |, 7,050 11,608, 2,297); 2,559 1 $A 51,413 
Congregational .. oS we} 11,7671 8,860} 5,308) 7,161) 3,032) 2,541 10 bas 38,679 
Lutheran .. wer 2,263 4,657 | 11,197 | 12,581 645 53 6 aoe 31,402 
Church of ‘Christ ye de 3,547 9,155 | 1,360} 5,217} 1,477 608 1 1 21,366 
Salvation Army wee 3,938 } 4,390 | 2,260) 2,058 971 726 ae ee: 14,343 
Seventh Day Adventist wos 1,193 892 346 381 465 282 a3 aes 3,559 
Unitarian.. ae 332 | 198 56 215 41 25 1 368 
Protestant (undefined) | 15,595 | 10,740) 7,506} 6,003) 3,789} 3,130 9 10 46,782 
Roman Catholic 43 -.| 185,269 | 140,106 | 65,463 | 25,495 | 24,637 | 14,314 92 246} 455,622 
Greek Catholic .. é.| 198 | 88 101 34 34 19 a 474 
Catholic (undefined) . ...| 18,408 7,153 | 3,643} 3,129] 2,328) 1,921 6 19| 36,607 
Others A 3 Bar| 4,552 4,243 | 3,584] 1,347 730| 1,066 2 15,524 
Total ... a ...| 773,845 | 643,264 |269,895 |193,718 |116,644 | 90,938) 349 705 |2,089,358 
at = =| hate aN fades BS) 2 ey oo Ae ai ue. 
II.—NON- bis taseea | 
Hebrew .... Ro 3,598 3,056 257 372 782, Bin ye Rc 8,122 
Confucian = oF, ae 6 4 ATo® 9 east ort 98 Ba 58 
Mohammedan ... BS ei 43 31 86 29 Day 22 1 Ss aie 202 
Buddhist ...'  ... ode oe 11 a DOME 92 3 3 159 
Pagan se oh a3 seal ee 1 10 1 1G eae 25 
Others... ea a vel 150 132 119 40 32 | u 1 485 
Total. :,- es sel ey) pB1008 3,224 563 442 937 71 106} ... 9,151 
Il. NDE EINE 
Freethinker ... * = 164 150 78 35} 54 19 ae 501 
No Denomiaehon $28 Ba 935 501 86 122 110 66 “5 Pers 1,120 
Agnostic ... v3 Se 131 221 90 36 48 aR i — 538 
Others... oe set fay ieee) 1,005 181 151 120 Bot) is a 2,116 
Total ... A Bs 1,143 1,877 435 344 332 142 Pa eels 4,275 
ee 2 Mee eS | i} SN Seclnte ets 
IV.—NO RELIGION. 
No Religion rc 8 446 504 298 217| 181 40 6 a 1,692 
Atheist... ae Pe bee 20 22 12 eae 5 se ‘ 63 
Others... es abe a 15 5 lg fear Ge tee 1 22 
Total ... $5 Se 481 531 311 221 186 41 Gi) yeas 1,777 
V.—_OBJECT TOSTATE .... 6,997 7,758 | 3,611 | 5,331) 1,598} 1,921 | 12 | 9| 27,237 
VI.—UNSPECIFIED. ... a 2,762 3,306 | 1,492} 1,144 852) 507' 101! 8| 10,172 
H 1 | 
| Pies ane kexts 
Grand Total ... a 789,036 | 659,960 |276,307 |201,200 |120,549 | 93,620, 576 722 |2,141,970 
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AUSTRALIAN POPULATION AT THE 38RD APRIL, 1911, CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO RELIGION—continued. 


(Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals.) 


(Cc) PERSONS. 


States. Territories. 
Religion. ; ] STipa | Maile +) | Red. | Owith. 
N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land) S.A. | W.A.} Tas. |N. Ter! Cap. 
Sane Val ys | | rei us Ter..|.. 
I. CHRISTIAN. | | 
Church of England... «| 734,000 | 451,087 |212,702 |113,781 |109,435 | 88,158; 613 667 |1,710,443 
Presbyterian ... va ...| 182,911 | 234,553 | 75,560 | 22,567 | 26,678 } 15,735 | 144 188 | 558,336 
Methodist Fis cn ...| 151,274 | 176,662 | 59,920 |100,402 | 34,348 ; 24,975 | 107 118 | 547,806 
Baptist .. Se .| 20,679 31,244 | 13,715 | 21,863 4,801) 4,757 15 se 97,074 
Congregational ae ws| 22,655 16,484 | 10,445 | 13,357! 6203) 4,880 Q1 1 74,046 
Lutheran # aE ES 7,087 | 11,682 | 24,235 26,681) 2,491 197 22 Ey 72,395 
Church of Christ... is 6,412] 16,511] 2,563| 9,324) 2,808} 1,127 1 2) 38,748 
Salvation Army a 7,413 7,799| 4,309] ° 3,835} 1,890) 1419), 2.) ou. 26,665 
Seventh Day Adventist ... 1,999 1,443 632 622 885 514 ae feat | 6,095 
Unitarian fe 844 512 147 454 144 73 1 Bind 2,175 
Protestant (undefined)... 36,904 | 24,116 | 18,402} 13,235| 9,971 | 7,173 38 22} 109,861 
Roman Catholic... ...| 375,891 | 271,754 |137,086 | 50,964 | 56,616 | 28,581 414; 619} 921,495 
Greek Catholic Nee i 1,083 473 494 150 408 SBM ies. hei ons 2,646 
Catholic  oecnaels «| 86,622} 14,679} 7,992| 6,594) 5,346] 4,080 18 48 75,379 
Others ... b om 9,055 8,054 | 7,622) 2,714) 1,736) 2,133 5 1} 31,320 
Total Cae a8 ..-{1,594,329 |1,267,053 |575,824 |386,543 |263,760 |183,840 | 1,399; 1,666 |4,274,414 
| 
Ii. NON-CHRISTIAN 
Hebrew nee 7,660 6,270 | 672 765| 1,790 130 ane, = | etna 17,287 
Confucian’ Ti. eels 14204 748 | 1,594 28 345 47) 1,228). ... 5,194 
Mohammedan a Sh 819 391 692 440 | 1,517 10 38 1 3,908 
Buddhist & as "i 448 48 826 25) 1,795 99 28 oe 3,269 
Pagan ... ASS eee Dh rye 254 501 535 3 143 8 3 oot hyiues Saeaey, 
Others ... — Est Ag 2,388 884} 1,871 170 260 42, 65 ae 5,680 
ss es SD 4 ‘ | | i 
Total ve ae eel AA7TS 8,842; 6,190) 1,431] 5,850 336 | 1,362 1} 36,785 
‘2 | | s 
Ill. INDEFINITE. 
Freethinker ... a ta 1,037 798 649 993 447 91 8 al, 8,254 
No Denomination ... au 563 1,178 245 288 267 145 2 2,688 
Agnostic ve as ss 976 973 498 186 380 63 “i 1 3,084 
Others ... ot au sen 1,635 2,275 705 438 | 461 127 5 1 5,647 
<j asbowe: =} etd peers | fe | te 
Total ey tee re OLe 5,224) 2,097| 1,135| 1,555 426; 92| 3! 14,678 
IV. NO RELIGION. 
No Seligion & 5 bs 2,674 2,435 | 1,783 948) 1,174 198 | 37 2 9,251 
Atheist . hy Es ee 204 148 103 47 71 6 ve * 579 
Others ... a oe “e 74 58 20 13 15 fhe) ees ean es 186 
| 
Re es Levee 2 i [eee 
| i 
Total = | 2,052) 2,641} 1,906] 1,008] 1,260} 210], 37 2} 10,016 
: | de | 2u4 
V. OBJECT TO STATE ...| 21,986} 21,970] 12,592 15,261) 6,145) 4,929 | 98 22} 83,003 
VI. UNSPECIFIED ... .--| 10,483 9,821 | 7,204; 3,180; 3,544] 1,470 392 | 20 36,114 
r eee SATS | es eae Se 
Grand Total ae .../1,646,734 |1,315,551 |605,813 |408,558 |282,114 |191,211 | 3,310| 1,714 |4,455,005 


In the following table is given a comparison of the classification according to religion 
of the results of the Censuses of 1901 and 1911 :— 6 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE POPULATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
AUSTRALIA AT THE CENSUSES OF 1901 AND 1911, CLASSIFIED saesifs | 
TO RELIGION. 


(Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals.) 


Population of the Commonwealth. 
a) * Increase during 
Religion. Census of 31st March, 1901.) Census of 3rd April, 1911. 10 Years. 
Males. |Females/Persons.| Males. |Females/Persons.| Males. |Female|Persns.. 
I. CHRISTIAN. 
Church of England...| 783,413 | 714,163 |1,497,576 | 884,634 | 825,809 |1,710,443 | 101,221 | 111,646 | 212,867" 
Presbyterian ... ..| 221,601 | 204,504) 426,105} 289,591 | 268,745 | 558,336 | 67,° 64,241 | 132,231 
Methodist 251,611 | 252,490] 504,101 | 269,641 | 278,165| 547,806 | 18,030) 25,675} 43,705 
Baptist .. 5 «| 42,662} 46,676) 89,338} 45,661} 51,413; 97,074 2, 4,737 +736. 
Congregational | 35,603 | 37,958) 73,561| 35,367 38,679 74,046 |— 236 721 485 
Lutheran 28 «| 43,329) 31,692) 75,021} 40,993} 31,402; 172,395 |— 2,336 |— 290 |— 2,626: 
Church of Christ 11,265| 12,927) 24,192| 17,3882) 21,866] 38,748 6,117 8,439 | 14,556. 
Salvation Army «| 14,802] 16,298} 31,100} 12,322) 14,343] 26,665 |— 2,480 |— 1,955 |— 4,435. 
Seventh Day Advynt. | 1,411 1,921 3,332 2,536 8,559 6,095 1,125 1,638 2,763. 
Unitarian ? .| 1,620 1,009 2,629 1,307 868 2,175|— 313|— 141|— 454 
Protestnt.(undefined)| 11,485 9,073 | 20,558| 63,079} 46,782) 109,861} 51,594] 37,709) 89,303: 
Roman Catholic -| 433,504} 417,116 | 850,620) 465,803 | 455,622 | 921,425 | 32,299} 38,506| 70,805 
Greek Catholic es 1,075 239 1,314 2,172 474 2,646 1,097 235 | 41,332: 
Catholic ene Ne 2,748 2,431 5,179 | 38,772} 36,607} 75,379| 36,024} 34,176| 70,200. 
Others ... «| 10,944} 10,879.) 21,823) 15,796) 15,524) 31,320 4,852 4,645 9,497 
Total ... «--/1,867,073 |1,759,376 13,626,449 |2,185,056 |2,089,358 |4,274,414 | 317,983 | 329,982 | 647,965. 
II.—NON- . 

CHRISTIAN: ; 
Hebrew.. 8,137 7,102} 15,239 9,165 8,122} 17,287 1,028 1,020 2,048. 
Confucian ‘ ) 5,036 158 cea 
Mohammedan | 3,706 202! 3,90 
adic 34,712 954} 35,666 3,110 159| 3,260 —21,438 |— 410 |\—21,848:. 
Pagan ... 1,422 25) 1,447 
Others ... 1,784 682 2,466 5,195 °485| 5,680 3,411 |— 197 3,214 

Total ... 44,633 8,738 | 53,371) 27,634 9,151 | 36,785 |—16,999 413 |—16,586- 
Na ue pe ae 
Freethinker ... ny 7,863 1,319 9,182 2,753 501 3,254 |— 5,110 |— _— 818 |— 5,928: 
No Denomination .,.) 13,620 6,137 | 19,757 1,568 1,120 2,688 |—12,052 |— 5,017 |—17,069» 
Agnostic 834 137 971 2,546 538 3,084 1,712 401 2,113 
Others ... 638 463 1,101 3,531 2,116 5,645 2,893 1,653 4,546; 
v 
Total ... 22,955; 8,056) 31,011| 10,398 4,275 | 14,673 |—12,557 |— 3,781 |—16,338 . 
IV.—NO RELIGION. 
No Religion ... 5,149 1,333 6,482 7,559 1,692 9,251 2,410 359 2,769 + 
Atheist . es ase - 245 29 O74 516 63 57 QTL 34 305 
Others ... : fi 19 4 23 164 122 186 145 18 163- 
Total ... 5,413 1,366 6,779 8,239 1,777| 10,016 2,826 411 3,237 © 
V.—OBJECT TO 
STATE ... 28,443 | 13,688] 42,131| 55,766) 27,237) 83,003) 27,323) 13,549] 40,872 
VL—UNSPECIFIED 9,411 4,649} 14,060) 25,942} 10,172| 36,114) 16,531 5,523 | 22,054. 
Grand Total |1,977,928 |1,795,873 |3,773,801 |2,313,035 |2,141,970 |4,455,005 | 335,107 | 346,097 | 681,904. 


Note. — indicates a decrease. 


§. Conjugal Condition.—In the following tables particulars are given concerning 


the population of the several States and Territories on 8rd April, 


according to age and conjugal condition. 


1911, 


classified_ 
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COMMONWEALTH POPULATION AT 3rd APRIL, 1911, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
CONJUGAL CONDITION AND AGE. 


(i.) NEVER MARRIED. 


(a) MALES. 
States. Territories. 
Age. arrays C’ wealth 
N.S.W. | Vie. | Q'land. |S. Aust. |W.Aust,| Tas. [North'n| FC. 
{ 
Under 15 ...|266,274 |202,261 |101,246 | 64,168 44,305 |34,029| 242 | 273 | 712,798 
SS i ae ..| 15,980 | 18,081] 6,380] 4,124/ 2,209] 1,885 17 13 43,689 
16 ..-| 16,118 | 18,577] 6,309] 4,358) 2,149| 2,039 10 ali) 44,575 
17 -| 16,841 | 18,640} 6,541 4,260 2,392 | 1,976 18 24 45,692 
18 17,135 | 14,057 6,777 4,381 2,547 | 24118 Ly, 27 | 47,054 
19 16,506 | 13,235 6,539 4,312 2,452} 1,850 16 16 44,926 
BOs ns. ...| 16,866 | 18,065! 6,724! 4,213; 2,683! 1,767 28 24 45,370 
21 & under 25) 57,867 | 42,075 | 23,313 | 14,675 | 10,684 | 5,759 96 78 | 154,547 
25 ,, 30} 43,591} 31,498} 18,3873] 10,856 | 10,290} 4,218) 129 73 | 119,028 
30 », 95! 24,109 | 17,720] 10,658) 5,868) 7,142] 2,163) 128 37 67,320 
35 » 40) 15,822 | 12,285 7,045 3,139 5,701 | 1,448} 144 27 45,611 
40 » 45} 12,549} 10,070! 5,887] 2,347] 4,629/ 1,119! 236 10 36,847 
45 ,, 50} 10,249; 7,897) 5,046} 1,790} 3,394 896 | 279 19 29,570 
50 » od} 8,085; 5,480} 3,968; 1,407} 2,072 644 | 295 14 21,915 
55 ,, 60} 5,197} 3,182) 2,686 928 | 1,126 382 | 170 10 13,681 
60 ,, 65) 3,850} 2,204 1,984 624 702 236} 118 9 9,727 
65 7, WO) (2,804 |} 1 8671 1,355 435 438 184 34 4 FAQs 
70 MeO) fane7O)|) L696 971 267 277 123 26 5 5,635 
75 Ae SOl on BOD 1,170 415 141 142 53 3 tee 3,319 
80 Bar 80! 532 yal 184 58 64 26 a af 1,386 
85 & upwards 207) 293 79 bho 21 27 Sek on 608 
Unspecified 2,089} 1,800; 1,148 459 641 263 54 4 6,458 
| eet if 
Total 556,350 |422,604 |223,578 |132,342 106,060 63,200 | 2,060 } 683 |1,506,877 
(b) FEMALES. 
Under 15 ...|259,975 |196,838 | 98,389 | 62,681 | 43,229 | 32,598 235 | 275! 694,220 
15 -| 15,831] 18,194; 6,216) 4,104 2,022 1,921 12 24 43,324 
16 15,770 | 13,811] 6,075) 4,210; 2,118} 1,912 12); 18 43,426 
17 15,817 | 18,882} 6,107} 4,219; 2,163] 1,916 PA e2 43,637 
18 ...| 15,465 | 18,402 —5,877 | 4,181) 2,069! 1,899 TSS 3 Pus} 42,869 
19 .| 14,208 | 12,672 5,387 | 4,049 1,918 1,675 8 14 39,881 
20 -y56 .--| 18,753 | 12,209} 5,289) 3,696) 1,679| 1,596 Tl kd 38,192 
21 & under 25) 41,739 | 37,119) 14,930] 11,126] 4,901) 4,577 19} 29) 114,440 
25 5, 30} 28,428 | 26,521} 8,806} 8,008; 3,238| 3,055 LO ERT: 78,083 
30 ,, 35] 15,893| 16,354} 4,491| 4,148] 2,011) 1,690 10 7) 44,604 
35 » 40! 10,099| 12,085| 2,677) 2,821; 1,255; 1,062 2 6 30,007 
40 »  45| 6,888; 9,214] 1,606; 1,995 794 825 2 7 21,326 
45 » 50} 4,559) 6,902 905; 1,431 476 623 Die os 14,898 
50 1 o5| 38,060) 4,572 608 940 298 460 ‘ eh 9,988 
55 3 OO}. 15773) | (25391 297 582 167 275 ae 5,485 
60 Moo! \L;297 | 15409 220 835 107 205 i tk 3,574 
65 hy nt 945 966 142 247 66 163 } it 2,530 
70 Seer i) 504 539 97 154 31 94 j 1,419 
15 “A tsi0) 259 312 52 80 4} 43 g a 750. 
80 ua OD 101 150 23 47 6 21 : : 348 
85 & upwards 59 60 8 15 3 9 of Hy 154 
Unspecified...) 1,185 | 1,255 BTT | 20311 252 174 3 4 3,561 
Total -../467,603 {394,857 168,479 |119,330 | 68,807 | 56,793 346 | 451 |1,276,666 
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COMMONWEALTH POPULATION AT THE 3rD APRIL, 1911—Continued. 


(ii.) MARRIED. 


(a) MALES. 
States. Territories. 
Age. = = a ; C' wealth. 
N.S.W. | Victoria, Q'land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. eee eae 
| { 

Under 15 2 | 1 | ee | hee ah eAsa | anh ete 3 
tors. 2) | Otel 1| Berne, | eres 8 
16 9 | 4 6 3 | 1 2 nie aif 25: 
17 380 | 16 4 9 8 5 ee wee 72. 
18 101 57 29 18 16 8 apa aE 229° 
19 256 | 137 62 54 12 33 Wl tts 555. 
QO Ves, 5 699 | 352 158 123 62 64 ae aa 1,458. 
21 & under 25} 11,504} 6,240} 3,313| 2,508] 1,240; 1,200 16 T 26,022: 
25 » 30} 32,188 | 20,069 | 10,484 | 8,043] 5,077} 3,433 20h 17 79,3395 
30 », 935} 39,083 | 26,557 | 18,413 | 9,506) 8,237) 4,306 42) 87 | 101,181 
35 » 40} 87,919'| 28,022] 13,882| 8,912) 9,433] 4,319 62| 40 | 102,539 
40 », 45} 36,530] 31,054 | 13,507 8,739 | 8,738] 4,230 94) 30 1 102,922 
45 ,, +50! 84,102| 31,120! 12,758| 8,022| 6,739] 4,020 91! 36) 96,888, 
50 » 55) 28,425 | 24,182) 10,179) 7,512] 4,648; 3,381 103 | 31 78,461 
55 » 60} 19,569} 14,455 | 6,620] 5,700} 2,608; 2,312 aH, Bis 51,349) 
60 yy ~ 165) 18,400") | OPT 79m 9454990) S768) 6851 asb78 58| 14 34,716. 
65 ,, 70, 9,680) 7,896| 3,485| 2.855] 1,061] 1,116 17| 16 25,626. 
70 » 75| 5,801} 5,411] 2,248) 1,650 558 675 TOs) Pare 16,364 
75 ,, 80} 3.212| 3,684] 1,032 857 258 365 4) a \Roaies 
80 a 190) 1,095 1,626 | 314 391 89 168 1 1 3,685. 
85 & upwards) 298 477 80 126 31 65 as il 1,078. 
Unspecified...| 1,523 DAA 522 318 951 188 2 4 3,919 

Total .../275,428 |211,750 | 96,546 | 69,102 | 50,702 | 31,470 575 | 276 | 735,849 

(b) FEMALES. 

Under 15 6 6 4 2. ne Wy RAN foal ere 19 
ee Ss 51 12 19 4 1 5 ae 92 
T600 179 | 44 57 | 18 23 21 1 | bet 343 
17 1479) § 216 165 76 63 54 Dee se 1,055 
18 1,217 501 874 | 171 154 ay: Oreaas 2,540: 
19 1,907 939 646 343 268 238 5 1 4,347 
DOM wack ...| 8,144) 1,591 1,019 554 479 383 4 ne 7,175 - 
91 & under 25; 23,887 | 14,109| 8,118} 5,211} 3,468] 2,693 11 16 57,513 
95 » 30] 48,113 | 28,595 | 14,459! 10,367| 7,049) 4,727 86| 24 | 108,370- 
30 » 95} 42,598) 31,290 14,377 | 10,294; 8,293) 4,753 37 | 386 | 111,678 
35 » 40] 38,382) 30,541 | 13,819} 8,977| 8,189} 4,097 32) 32} 103,569 - 
40 >» 45) 38,446 | 30,266 | 11,908) 8,548} 6,555) 8,798 SiN) uso: 94,575 
45 » 60] 28,728] 27,818] 9,902| 7,601] 4,546] 3,406 20) 27 | 81,548 
50 » 50! 22,087 | 19,793 | 7,428) 6,083} 2,777) 2,808 10; 19 60,945 - 
55 », 60| 14,173 | 11,816| 4,424] 4,958! 1,649] 1,743 6| 16 | 37,585 
60 » 65) 9,585) 7,368}; 38,020} 2,856 973) 1,096 3 8 24,859 » 
65 3 #0) S6SL77 15163") 2189) 1826 551 724 1 9 16,630 - 
70 » 75| 38,191] 8,196] 1,201] 1,015 253 361 1} OF {0 ,8ar 
3) » 80} 1,370) 1,662 449 483 88 175 bow So 4,297 
SO87.-",;: > 85 397 578 127 150 15 59 ee aS 1,326 
85 & upwards 110 159 32 47 10 19 aaj ta eee 377 - 
Unspecified...| 2,089) 1,812 682 506 376 305 il 4 TSS AE 

Total ...|276,216 |216,465 | 93,914 | 69,385 | 45,780 | 31,5738| 207} 233 | 733,773- 
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COMMONWEALTH POPULATION AT THE 3RD APRIL, 1911—Continued. 
(iii.) WIDOWED. 


(a2) MALES. 
States. A Territories. 
Age. : = C’ wealth 
N.S.W.| Vie. | Q’land.| §. Aus. |W. Aus.|. Tas. |North’n) FC. 
; | | 
ig Deas = ai ee PC, whe a6 Ae tems face 1 
18 1 he pee 1 se a ory ae i 2 
19 1 Pets Cae | 1 
a yas ep 5 2 2 1 INS eased 11 
21 & under 25 90 GOuapuee dale 19 19 6 | | 235 
25 53 30 435 281 188 | 104 78 40 | 2c 10 Wigs 1,076 
30 tN Ys} 762 525 306 | 166 208 | 79,4 2 | 1| 2,049 
Soames) 40)! +108 860 444 2.19 350 111 3| |-8] 3,098 
40) s00,,5 | 45) | 1,556-|) =1,230 611 357 498 166 Tihs ye 4,497 
ADreRm DON 2.014. Ih wl, 827, 888 | -, 465 578 208 13| -8 5,991 
50 rh 5b) $2,567 |) . 2,111 974 | 609 | 579 312 10> 3 7,165 
55 ae 60} 2,622 1,768 923 | 614 434 303 | 5) 5 6,684 
60. ,, 65} 2,652} 1,790 955; | 580 438 284 | Suen 4 6,711 
65 By 70) 2,810 2,131 1,031 ygalnt 364 273 3 | 6 7,329 
70 3 75) 2,496 2,266 1,031 635 285 239 2.) 1 6,955 
75 < 80} 2,027 2,396 649 | 530 L173 955 | ‘ 1 6,031 
80 ,, 85) 1,084| 1,688 319! 368 99 144 Cee he 33,1048 
85 & upwards) 486) 739 139 213 Bie Poe LEONE tars) ll. 55 1,728 
Unspecified... 170 146 62 85 ae 28 | a ett ee 477 
E ree a Ke ies i 
Total | ...| 22;887| 19,820} 8,518| 5,627| 4,180| 2,553) 65| 30] 63,675 
| | 
(iii.) WIDOWED. 
(b) FEMALES. 
| | | | | 
ist, eee a 1 me eA a eo) on ee ae 1 
iL Pes Oe 1 af a £5 1 Be ia aaa a 2 
fot enon Lae 8 a = is sbi SN AVR eat at toad 3 
186. arbi: 5 2 ee 2 | A ms Sabie 9 
1G He 4 3 2 | 2 | ale 1 Ba lined 12 
DORE. cel 16 19 uf 2 | 6 4) Yee 1438 54 
21 & under 25 182 102 69 | 29 31 23 a au 436. 
Dine, | BOl4 663 449 221 196s) 47 123 | 71 Weare 1,646 
30 7 35} 1,208 930 402 254 246 117 3 ‘1 3,161 
Bo 3 40} 1,990 L799. aly 401 446 | 187 1 1 5,542 
40 se 45| 2,893) 2,870) 1,078 659 561 | 268 > 3 8,337 
45 Aa 50! 4,108 4,138 1,422 1,000 614 440 | 9) 2. 11,726. 
50 ~,, 55| 4,782| 4,965] 1,478| 1,316 661| 473 | 1) 6| 18,632 
55 a 60} 4,907} 4,718 1,627 1,343 608 529 | 31 5 13,740: 
60 A) 65| 5,487 5,508 1,673 1,481 734 618 abs 4 15,455 
65 s 70O| 5,864 6,459 | 1,826 1,659 703 719 3 5 17,238 
70 s 75| 4,878 6,220 1,490 1,545 528 660 aoe ul 15,322 
75 * 80} 3,602} 4,949 909 1,251 984 499 if 3 11,498 
80 - 85) 1,720) 2,652 445 Yite 118 285 4 5,996 
85 & upwards 895 1,235 254 430 59 143 ioe 2 3,018 
Unspecified...) 413 504 LOOs, 112 62 49 Sessile 1,240 
PPotal -..| 43,572 1) 47,5167) 135720") 12,334-) 53785 | 5,086 19} 387 | 128,068 
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COMMONWEALTH POPULATION AT THE 3RD APRIL, 1911—Continued. 


(iv.) DIVORCED. 


(a) MALES. 
States. Territories. 
Age. Ted = ral re eu C’wealth. 
+ * y or. on OF 
| N.S.W. |V ctoria. land, | 8. Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas. | Terr .| Terr. 
} 
19 a Ke 1| i ek | Oe 1 ae 2 
21 & under 25 11 | 5 5 2) 3 ae poe HG 27 
25 reer a\t) 66 | 32 16 7 | 10} Bal pees Aon 134 
30 yo Veo 149 63 33 9} 21 SMe Abe 280 
35 rn: !) 162 69 35 10) 32 ole aan Hob 315 
40 Reet (: 23) 181 89 26 17 | 33 B21 Cas ae 354 
45 a 199 109 37 13 | 30 fA eae aco 399 
50 i DO 184 82 28 8 | 21 Smupyy 2h 36 332 
55 iy OO 112 46 is 8 17 HON ee Bed 200 
CO! LES Wjal 30 9 10 | 9 2 | wy 131 
65 is LO 44 14 6 4 | 4 3 Ae 75 
70 5) LD 20 17 1 i} 3] 4h 1 42 
75 At vs) Ta 3 1 1! an posit Eh 12 
BO B85 6 7 ne 1) ol pe 13 
85 & upwards 4 fod 1 1 ao : 6 
Unspecified 14 ) 9 aL 4 if 38 
Total ...| 1,230 | 575 214 93 | 187 59 i Vn Pen ms rl 75750) 
| 
(ob) FEMALES. 
| 

18 1\° hes a “ys 2a 1 
20) 6 ies 3 4 Bis es oo5 a ‘ 
21 & under 25 36 15 2 2g 6 2 sah 63 
25 9). oO d4d 64 9 6 119) 4 < 236 
30 py BO 171 98 16 10 27 6 bes 328 
85 sy 40 212 107 16 10 20 5 fad 370 
40 Sy MAD 214 15) 14 6 11 4 ih 362 
45 | OO 170 108 12 8 12 5 560 315 
50 3, (od 119 82 6 8 9 2 gs 226 
55 SF BOO 43 21 5 5 2 9 | 78 
60 PA 53) 28 20 a 8, 3 3 58 
GENT 3 VO 20 15 1 1 ae 1! 38 
TOG ag NI 7 4 2 1 ‘ S| 14 
75 Le e10) 8 if as 1 16 
80 eo hoo ae if 1 st 2 
85 & upwards 1 4a0 L 
Unspecified 16 ‘7 i if <3 25 

| 
Total ...| 1,190 665 85 62. 103 34 1 |! 2940 
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COMMONWEALTH POPULATION AT THE 38RD APRIL, 1191—Continued. 


(v.) NOT STATED. 


(a) MALES. 

States. Territories. 
Age. Me B59) C' wealth. 

N.8.W. | Victoria.| Q’lana. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas Nore) | BoC: 

iii be, ‘ i x 5 ; Territ’y| Terr. 

| 
21 & under 25 272 96 44 23 Q1 46 | 6 ag 509 
25 a 30 150 75 42 10 32 37 5 351 
30 SL ienes to} 125 63 35 13] 33 | Ly 3 289 
Senge 40) S110 72 55 7 35 26 4 | 309 
40 af 45 124 69 D0) 8 25 32 3 1 317 
45 Fs 50 74 62 40 10 awl 27 a ese 
50 ay 55 84 61 53 Hig 25 23 6 259 
BBM A160 44 35 35 | 3) 14 12 1 144 
60 Fae a 633) 50 81 OT | 4 4 15 131 
Sages eeeth saat Ce 32 24 12 | 1 2 5 e 76 
O's eae 75 24 25 9 2 2 4 1 67 
Pini how BO 17 22 6 . 3 5 53 
80 Ma 85 2 11 1 1 2 3 20 
85 & upwards 1 3 ee Samer eee ae i) Bi 9 
Unspecified 694 193 241 | 105 221 52 3 1,509 
} 
Total ...{| 1,803 842 655 | 194 436 309 33 2 4,274 
(b) FEMALES. 
{ 
15 11 6 i) sth 10 2) | 21 
16 13 4 3 3 Sa ‘3 23 
17 14 6 2 6 1 spoil 29 
18 20 12 we 6, 1 2 | 48 
19 19 12 1 4)| 4 PPE 42 
DO ncaa se 19 22, 7 33 4 3 2 60 
21 & under 25 71 27 16 13 10 12 | 2 151 
95 9a 30 45 29 13 10 | Yi 15 | | aM) 119 
SOR RCT SS 26 22 3 | 1 5 13 | 70 
BB ov 1 ened 25 17 9) 4) 7 10 72 
40 “A 45 19 18 il 1 3 9 oi 
CES Ae anal 0) 18 {1 | 5 2 oa 14 | 50 
ROME CBD 16 8 4 1 17 46 
BE ey 6O0 9 11 3 2 | 1 9 35 
OU ohare 5 11 4 | 1 1 6 28 
65,% hh.) 70 8 10 2 | 1| a ii 98 
70 ie 75 5 13 2 | 2 | 1 4 oF 
75 3,480 3 4 1 Ae on 2 10 
80 Pat bans) 5 6 =| y) 4 17 
85 & upwards 5 6 il 1 Sad 1 14 
Unspecified 100} 202 25 24 | 29 2 | 382 
| | 
| 

Total 456 457 109 89 74 134 4 1,823 
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SUMMARY OF PERSONS RECORDED IN EACH STATE AND TERRITORY OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH AT THE CENSUS OF 3rd APRIL, 1911, CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO CONJUGAL CONDITION AND SEX. 


(Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals). 


MALES 
States, ° Territories. 
Conjugal Com- 
Condition, : wealth 
N.S.W. | Victoria} Q’land.|S. Aust.| W.Aust.| Tas. | North’n|/Fd. Cap. 
] | | | | 

Never married | 556,350 | 422,604} 223,578 | 132,342| 106,060 68,200 2,060 683 | 1,506,877 
Married ... 275,428 | 211,750 96,546 69,102 50,702 31,470 575 276} 735,849 
Widowed 22,887 19,820 8,513 5,627 4,180 2,553 65 30 63,675 

Divorced... 1,230 575 214 93 187 59 1 if 2,31 
Not stated 1,803 842 655 194 436 309 33 2) 4,974 

| 
Total 857,698 | 655,591 | 329,506} 207,358) 161,565 97,591 . 2,734 | 992 | 2,313,035 
| 
FEMALES. 
Never married +, 467,603 394,857 | 168,479 | 119,330 68,807 56,793 346 451 | 1,276,666 
Married ... ..-| 276,216 | 216,465 93,914 69,385 45,780 | 31,573 207 233) 733,773 
Widowed wl 43,571 47,516 13,720 12,334 5,785 5,086 19 37} 128,068 
Divorced... .| 1,190 665 85 62 103 34 Be. 1 2,140 
Not stated ‘| 456 457 109 89 14 134 | 4 1,323 
incon | | 
Total ...| 789,036 | 659,960} 276,307} 201,200) 120,549! 93,620 576 722 | 2,141,970 
PERSONS. 
Never married __.1,028,958 817,461 | 392,057 | 251,672 | 174,867 | 119,993 2,406 1,134 | 2,783,543 
Married | 551,644) 428,215] 190,460 | 138,487 96,482 63,043 782 509 | 1,469,622 
Widowed 66,458 67,336 22,233 17,961 9,965 7,639 84 67| 191,743 
Divorced | 2,420 1,240 299 155 290 93: | 1 2 4,500 
Not stated | 2,259 1,299 764 283 | 510 443 | 37 vy) 5,597 
| | 

Total .. {1,646,734 |1,315,551 | 605,813 | 408,558} 282,114] 191,211 3,310 1,714 | 4,455,005 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE POPULATION 


AT THE CENSUSES OF 1901 AND 1911, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO CONJUGAL 
CONDITION AND SEX, 
(Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals). 


OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


Males. Females. Persons, 
Conjugal ; I I | 1 
Condition. |Census of|Census of Be aaee Census of|Census of een Census of|Census of can 
31st Mar.,|3rd April, during 31st Mar.,|3rd April, dieing 31st Mar.,|3rd April, Gustine 
1901. 1911. 10 yrs. 1901. 1911. 10 yrs. 1901. 1911, 10 yrs. 
Never seaarieg 1,348,490 | 1,506,877 |158,387 | 1,116,473 | 1,276,666 {160,193 | 2,464,963 | 2,783,543 | 318,580 
Married 3,919 735,849 |171,930 568,340 733,773 |165,433 | 1,132,259 | 1,469,622 | 337,363 
Widowed 56,830 63,675 | 6,845 106,949 128,068 | 21,119 163,779 191,743 | 27,964 
Divorced 1,228 2,360 | 1,132 1,147 2,140 993. 2,375 4,500 2,125 
Not stated 7,461 | 4,274 |\—3,187 2,964 1,323 |—1,641 10,425 5,597 | —4,828 
| 
Total -| 1,977,928 | 2,313,035 |335,107 | 1,795,873 | 2,141,970 |346,097 | 3,773,801 | 4,455,005 | 681,204 
} i 


Notr: — denotes decrease. 


te fancatioi te the following table are contained particulars of the education of 
the population of the States and Territories of the Commonwealth as at the date of the 
Census of 3rd April, 1911. Of the total population of 4,455,005 there were 3,650,030, o 
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81.93 per cent., who were able to read and write in the Knglish language, and 26,210, or 
0.59 per cent., were able to read and write in a foreign language, though unable to read 


or write English. 


EDUCATION OF THE POPULATION OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES OF 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


at the Census of 3rd April, 1911. (Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals.) 


MALES. 
| : | Foreign | 
, | English Language. Language only. | ieee eet 
States and Territories. Read. | Statea.| Total. 
Read and | Read |Readand| Read 
Write. | Only. | Write. | Only. 
) | 
STATES— 
New South Wales...) 696,258 | 2,565 | 5,889 497 | 134,215 | 18,274 857,691 
Victoria : 547,753 | 1,271 | 38,572) 582) 88,995 | 13,468 655,598 
Queensland... 265,896 | 1,136 | 6,185 678 | 49,406 | 6,205 329,506 
South Australia 169,508; 556) 1,156} 102) 31,891 | 4,145 207,358 
West Australia 128,648} 811] 4,371) 3038] 22,524! 5,408 161,565 
Tasmania 76,247 | 456 181 20 | -18,244|} 2,448 97,591 
TERRITORIES— 
Northern Territory .. 1,126 4 852 29 642 81 2,734 
Fed. Cap. Territory ... 820 g On bt he 140 21 992 
Total Commonwealth ...| 1,886,256 | 6,308 | 22,208 | 2,161 | 346,057 | 50,045 | 2,313,035 
FEMALES. 
STATES— 
New South Wales 645,022 | 3,140 650 61 | 123,808 | 16,355 789,036 
Victoria 555,675 | 2,626 665 66 | 84,449 | 16,479 659,960 
Queensland 925,086.| 1,272} 1,772 252 | 48,787] 4,188 276,307 
South Australia 165,634 | 9938 531 88 | 29,987 3,967 201,200 
West Australia 96,702 | 256 317 15| 20,724) 2,585 120,549 
Tasmania 74,795 | 409 30 4) 16,2385:| | 2,147 98,620 
TERRITORIES— 
Northern Territory ... 292 ES 37 203 44 576 
Fed. Cap. Territory .:.} 568 | 5 : 132 17 722 
Total Commonwealth ...| 1,763,774 | 8,701 | 4,002 486 | 319,325 | 45,682 | 2,141,970 
PERSONS. 
STATES— 
New South Wales ...| 1,341,280] 5,705 6,539] 558 | 258,023 | 34,629 | 1,646,734 
Victoria i .| 1,103,428 | 3,897 | 4,237} 598 | 173,444 | 29,947 | 1,315,551 
Queensland 490,982 | 2,408 | 7,957} 930] 93,193 | 10,348 605,813 
South Australia 335,142 | 1,549 | 1,687 190) |) G15878 |. Si112 408,558 
West Australia 225,350} 567} 4,688} 318] 43,248] 7,948 282,114 
Tasmania 151,042 | 865 211 24| 34,479} 4,590 191,211 
TERRITORIES— 
Northern Territory ... 1,418 4 889 29 845 125 3,310 
Fed. Cap. Territory ... 1,388 14 2 a 272 38 1,714 
Total Commonwealth ...| 3,650,030 |15,009 | 26,210 | 2,647 | 665,382 | 95,727 | 4,455,005 
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From the following table, which gives for the Commonwealth as a whole particulars 
of education in conjunction with age, it will be seen that the major portion of those who 


were unable to read were under the age of 9. 


about 24 per cent. were unable to read. 


Of persons aged 20 and upwards only 


POPULATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AT THE CENSUS OF 
3rd APRIL, 1911, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO EDUCATION AND AGE. 


(Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals.) 


MALES. 


. | | 
English Language. pears mes aaa | 
Cannot Not 
Age. | . Read. | Stated. | ‘Total. 
Read and Read and Read 
Write, |Readonly.| Write. only. 
| | 
l | . 
0-4 See oe eee peta AMO ELL Be 267,411 
D9 nce 177,463 | 1,131 53 24 39,764 | 11,151 229,586 
10-14 ... 212,935 89 146 9 1,444 1,181 215,804 
15-19 ... e 221,279 109 800 46 1,813 2,784 226,831 
20 and upwards; 1,266,625 4,911 20.813 | 2,062 34,307 | 32,284 } 1,361,002 
Unspecified 7,954 68 396 20 1,318 | 2,645 12,401 
| | 
Total .-.| 1,886,256 6,308 22,208 | 2,161 846,057 | 50,045 | 2,313,035 
FEMALES. 
0-4 os | Ape ae 258,222 An 258,222 
B=Oo 5 173,567 1,116 46 8 36,5386 | 12,387 223,660 
10-14 ..... 209 ,904 75 95 6 1,062 | ‘1,215 9193357 
15=19" :.. eI 218,273 50 101 5 847 2,429 221,705 
20 and upwards| 1,153,611 7,375 3,785 462 21,819 | 28,041 | 1,215,048 
Unspecified ...| 8,419 85 25 5 839 1,610 10,983 
| . ‘oe 
Total a 1,763,774 8,701 4,002 486 319,325 45,682 | 2,141,970 
| 
PERSONS. 
0-4 Bea 45% he a5 525,633 525,633 
5-9 351,030 2,247 99 32 76,300 | 23,538 453,246 
10-14 429,839 164 241 15 2,506 2,396 428,161 
15-19 , 439,552 159 901 51 2,660 5,213 448,536 
20 and upwards) 2,420,236 | 12,286 24,548 2,524 56,126 | 60,325 | 2,576,045 
Unspecified 16,373 153 421 25 9,157 4,255 23,384 
Total .--| 8,650,030 | 15,009 26,210 2,647 665,382 | 95,727 | 4,455,005 


8. School Attendances.—In the two following tables are set out particulars of (i. 
School attendances of children aged last birthday from 6 to 18 years, and (ii.) Popula- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Australia at the Census of 3rd April, 1911, classified 
according to schooling and age :— 
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(i. —SCHOOL ATTENDANCES OF CHILDREN AGED LAST BIRTHDAY FROM 6 to13 YEARS 


in the States and Territories of the Commonwealth of Australia at the Census of 3rd April, 1911. 


(Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals.) 


Nors.—In this and the following table the term “ State School” comprises all schools, whether 
primary or secondary, which are under the direct control of the State. 


MALES. 
Number being educated at Patera eee Number 
as not indi- 
States and Territories “scholar,”| cated as | Total. 
State Private BSS ee tetera 
School. | School. | Home. | 0° Scho’) “tion. 
STATES— | 
New South Wales 91,979 19,107 3,486 3,809 11,574 | 129,905 
Victoria 78,185 15,367 1,198 1,826 6,031 | 102,607 
Queensland 38,167 5,184 1,517 904 5,089 50,861 
South Australia 22,817 8,548 521 380 4,409 31,675 
Western Australia 15,289 35239 558 508 1,653 21,247 
Tasmania 11,042 2,118 459 485 2,832 16,931 
TERRITORIES— 
Northern Territory 32 | 25 9 a 56 123 
Federal Capital Territory 98 oe 22 4 25 149 
Total Commonwealth 257,609 48,583 | 7,720 1,917 31,669 | 353,498 
| 
FEMALES. 
PR inane Li OT 
STATES— 
New South Wales --.| 84,129 23,3829 4,191 85279 12,802 | 127,730 
Victoria ... ..| 73,136 17,447 | 1,602 | 1,832 6,493 | 100,510 
Queensland "1 35,656 6,765 1,713 1,032 4,759 49,925 
South Australia... 2.) 21,843 4,005 631 762 4,293 81,084 
Western Australia s.-| »18,906 4,015 681 404 1,813 20,819 
Tasmania ..| 10,267 2,496 594 477 2,501 16,335 
TERRITORIES— 
Northern Territory _ 32 20 6 w 69 127 
Federal Capital Territory 85 3 13 5 27 133 
Total Commonwealth Sopa sHatay.! 58,080 | 9,431 7,791 32,757 | 346,613 
PERSONS. 
) 
STATES— 
New South Wales ...| 176,108 42,436 7,627 7,088 | 24,376 | 257,635 
Victoria ... s--| 151,321 32,814 | 2,800 3,658 | 12,524 | 203,117 
’ Queensland 73,823 11,949 3,230 1,936 9,848 | 100,786 
South Australia -..| 44,160 7,853 1,152 1,142 8,702 62,709 
Western Australia peel 29105 Os 1) 9 eae 1,239 912 3,466 42,066 
Tasmania ..| 21,809 | 4,609 1,053 962 5,333 33,266 
TERRITORIES— | | 
Northern Territory : 64 45 15 1 125 250 
Federal Capital Territory 183 | 3 35 9 52 282 
| | ; 
Total Commonwealth 496,163 | 106,663 17,151 /|15,708 64,426 | 700,111 
| . 
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(ii.) POPULATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AT THE CENSUS OF 


3rd APRIL, 1911, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SCHOOLING AND AGE. 
(Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals.) 


Age. 


Number being Educated at— 


State 


School. | 


“Scholar,”"but 


Number 
not Indi- 
cated as 
Receiving 
Instruction. 


Total. 


100. x 
20 and upwards 
Unspecified 


Total ... 


4,760 


) 


260,965 
26,076 
9,533 


267,411 
4 


2,313,035 


1D K 
20 and upwards 
Unspecified 


Total ... 


26,027 


1,212,904 
10,078 


258,222 


278,819 


1,757,780 


19... he 
20 and upwards 
Unspecified 


Total ... 


23,384 


577,205 


3,679,615 


4,455,005 
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9. Blind Persons and Deaf Mutes.—The following table contains particulars of the 


number of blind persons and deaf mutes as recorded at the date of the Census of 
TO = 


NUMBER OF BLIND PERSONS AND DEAF MUTES IN THE SEVERAL STATES OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH 


at the Census of 3rd April, 1911. (Exclusive of Full-blooded Aboriginals.) 


Blind. Deaf and Dumb. 
States. | —— ~~~. _____— | ——-- 
Males. |Females.| Persons. | Males. | Females. | Persons. 
bs ane Ne ee-) si y 
{ { 
New ict Wales en: act. $80 binA20,e) en dO1Ls, 1-880; yax810, | —_. 640 
Victoria aE ae ey 595 | 507 1,102 280 255 | 535 
Queensland See as 213 170 | 383 160 | OF; : 257 
South Australia & Pat 192 166 358 154k ee L12 | 246 
Western Australia ... au 85 fi ant 142 40 | Sole | 76 
Tasmania ... fee 5551 78 68 | 146 54 | 44 98 
| | | } 
jl | | r 
Total Commonwealth ...| 1,754 1,388 | 3,142(a), 998 854 / 1,852(a) 


(a) Including 21 blind deaf mutes. 


§ 11. Naturalisation. 


1. The Commonwealth Act. —The Commonwealth Constitution empowers the 
Commonwealth Parliament to make laws with respect to ‘“‘Naturalisation and Aliens,” 
a power which was exercised when the “‘Naturalisation Act of 1903” was passed. This Act 
was assented to on 13th October of that year, and came into force on 1st January, 
1904, in accordance with a proclamation by Gazette of 14th November, 1903. 

Prior to the passing of this Act the issue of certificates of naturalisation had been a 
function of the State Governments, carried out under Acts of the several State Legis- 
latures, which, however, did not differ materially from each other, and furnished the 
basis on which the Commonwealth Act was drafted. rom lst January, 1904, when the 
Commonwealth Act became operative, the right to issue certificates of naturalisation 
in the Commonwealth has been vested exclusively in the Federal Government, but all 
certificates or letters of naturalisation issued under the several State Acts prior to that 
date entitle the recipients to be deemed to be naturalised under the Commonwealth Act. 

The grant of a certificate of naturalisation entitles the recipient within the limits of 
the Commonwealth to all the rights and privileges, and renders him subject to all the 
obligations, of a natural-born British subject, with the exception that where, by any 
Commonwealth or State Constitution or Act, a distinction is made between natural-born 
British subjects and naturalised persons, such distinction shall hold good in the case of 
all persons naturalised under the Commonwealth Act. 

Applications for certificate of naturalisation must be made to the Governor-General, 
the qualifications required in an applicant being :— 


(i.) That he is not a British subject. 


(ii.) That he is not an aboriginal native of Asia, Africa, or the Islands of the 
Pacific, excepting New Zealand. 


1 Os NATURALISATION. 


(iii.) That he intends to settle in the Commonwealth. 


(iv.) (a) That he has resided in Australia continuously for two years immediately 
preceding naturalisation ; or 


(b) That he has obtained in the United Kingdom a certificate or letters of 
naturalisation. 


An applicant who has already obtained a certificate or letters of naturalisation in 
the United Kingdom is required to furnish, in support of his application— 


(i.) His certificate or letters of naturalisation. 
(ii.) His statutory declaration— 
(a) That he is the person named therein. 


(6) That he obtained the certificate or letters without fraud or intentional 
false statement. 


(c) That the signature and seal thereto are, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, genuine. 


(d) That he intends to settle in the Commonwealth. 


If the applicant is not already naturalised in the United Kingdom the particulars 
which he is required to furnish in support of his application are as follows :— 


(i.) His own statutory declaration stating— 


(a) Name; (b) Age; (c) Birthplace; (d) Occupation; (e) Residence; (f) 
Length of residence in Australia; (g) Intention to settle in the 
Commonwealth. 


(ii.) A certificate signed by a Justice of the Peace, a postmaster, a teacher of a 
State school, or an officer of police, that the applicant is known to him and 
is of good repute. 


In connection with any application for naturalisation, the Governor-General in 
Council is authorised to grant or withhold a certificate as he thinks most conducive to 
the public good, but the issue of a certificate to any person who is not already naturalised 
in the United Kingdom is not admissible until the applicant has taken an oath or 
affirmation of allegiance. The grant of a certificate is made free of charge. 


In addition to naturalisation by grant of certificate, the Act makes provision for— 
(i.) Naturalisation by marriage. 
(ii.) Naturalisation by residence with naturalised parent. 


The former relates to the case of a woman who is not herself a British subject, but 
is married to a British subject; the latter to that of an infant who is not a natural-born 
British subject, but who has resided at any time in Australia with'a father or mother 
who is a naturalised British subject. . In each instance the person concerned is deemed 
to be naturalised under the Commonwealth Act. S 


The administration of the Act is carried out by the Department of External Affairs, 


and the Governor-General is authorised to make such regulations as are necessary or 
convenient for giving effect to the Act. 


2. Statistics of Naturalisation.—Particulars relative to the nationalities of the 
recipients of certificates of naturalisation issued under the Act during each of the five 
years 1907 to 1911, and to the countries from which such recipients had come, are shewn 
in the following table :— 


<<< 


TTT SNS 
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COMMONWEALTH NATURALISATION CERTIFICATES GRANTED, 1907 to 1911. 


No. of Certificates Granted. || Countries from | No. of Certificates Granted. 

Nationalities of | Which Recipients | \ 
ray of Commonwealth 
Recipients. Certificates had 

1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. come 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. }1911. 
German «| 365 | 475 {1,091 | 694} 813 Germany .-| 296 | 381} 948 | 567 | 676 
Swedish | 137 | 157) .259 | 181] 210 Great Britain ...) 209 | 224 | 449 | 346} 367 
Italian ... ath 98 132 167 174} 210 Italy ol 82 118 146 161 200 
Russian este} 66 83 | 182] 135) 159 America (Nor th). 71 74 | 147} 107 | 140 
Danish s Bee 84 93 182 132 156 Denmark 44 66 106 76 100 
Norwegian sel at. o. 65 |} 1388 | 107 | 103 Sweden ... eat) OL 72} 108 71 82 
Greek ... seat EDO 33 71 TT 87 Norway ... Big ys! 34 62.) 50 54 
Austrian 28 45 63 56 76 South Africa ...) 23 30 39 57 53 
French... 46 39 81 91 69 New Zealand ...| 24 18 55 32 42 
American (Nth. y 31 25 76 55 61 || Greece ... see bye 28 28 38 
Swiss ... a a6 36 70 51 42, Russia... BOs | mao} 21 35 40 37 
Dutch ... ; 8] 14] 98! 18! 27 ]| France ... | 80}: 31] 40) 55) 36 
Spanish 8 11 24 24 26 Austria ... g 13 23 24 28 29 
Belgian uy 7 if 14 8 Switzerland wes 26 23 51 43 QT 
Portuguese 7 2 15 13 8 || Egypt ... Pee Av ae 19 31 22 26 
Rumanian 1 9 3 3 ii Spain ne % 15 18 25 
Turkish 7 10 10 13 6 || America (South) |... te ee rep 24 
Brazilian 1 1 5 2 Belgium Pr 9 15 15 18 18 
Bulgarian af a 1 3 2 India re eae 4 13 
Montenegrin 1B aL he 1 Pacific Islands |). sis 13 
Chilian.. lisse 4 2 1 || Turkey ... Bees ber 6 7 1 
Mexican 1 THe. 1 New Caledonia ...| ... aS ed NS 10 
South Sea IJsInds| zie a ae ah Hong Kong wnat th ba Aas tye 7 
Syrian ... pat si nis ae J: Holland ... Sel fy koe oe IOS), yeas 6 
Chinese pal aks 2 il ig eee China... alba a ae 10 
Servian 1 j tea Mauritius is is. Stipes a 
American (Sth.) | 1 3 Other Countries .. 17 68 94} 113 43 
Peruvian : bE 1 | 
Uruguayan Li) Gis wn ‘i 
Icelandic 4 Re ai 2 Ah 

Total -».| 1,042 | 1,241 | 2,431 | 1,849 | 2,077 Total ...| 1,042 | 1,241 | 2,431 | 1,849 | 2,077 


The following table furnishes particulars concerning the States in which the 
recipients of Commonwealth certificates of naturalisation during the years 1904 to 1911 
were resident. The numbers of certificates granted under the several State Acts during 
the years 1902 and 1903 are also given. 


NATURALISATION CERTIFICATES GRANTED BY STATES AND COMMONWEALTH, 
1902 to 1911. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. Qld. S. Aust. | W.A. | Tas. | C’wlth, 
1902 ba aah .306: 500 375 Is AER ne a yt 28 1,454 
1903 AP Ban 400 397 355 / 43 ifs) 149 1,419 
1904 sae nae| wlio eo 319 115 25 248 21 2,107 
1905 ae as 544 OPS til L50%h0) 34) | 166 11 1,118 
1906 siete ayes 475 301 aly iy ie 45 | 150 39 1,187 
1907 Abe 3. 458 214 193 QT 134 16 1,042 
1908 su0 waa B96 943 377 45 152 28 1,241 
1909 Dad a 644 507 378 600 DOP 81 2,431 
1910 bez are 665 329 333 299 | 187 36 1,849 
1911 tee BLOOD 491 469 982 |, 248 QO OLO RT 


8. Census Particulars.—On the Personal Card used at the Census of 3rd April, 
1911, an inquiry as to naturalisation was made, all persons who were British subjects by 
naturalisation being required to indicate the fact by inserting the letter N in the place 
provided for the purpose on the card. In addition, in checking the cards in the Census 
Bureau, instructions were given that cases of women naturalised by marriage to British 
subjects, and of children naturalised by residence with parents who have become British 
subjects, should be duly taken into account by the insertion of the letter N if originally 
omitted: The results of the tabulation will be found in the following table :— 
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174 GRAPHICAL REPRESENTATION OF GROWTH OF POPULATION. ; 
NUMBER OF NATURALISED BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
RECORDED AT THE AUSTRALIAN CENSUS OF 1911. 
: | Pee hed North.| Fed: 
Particulars. |N.S.W. |Victoria| Qld. S.Aust.| W.Aus.| Tas. 1D “| Cap. | C’with. 
| eee. BO eee 4 je My ree err. | Terr 
} } 
Males... Ps ls 3 8,445 |11,025 | 4,141 3,544 | 734 457 4 39,683 
182 | 5,562 | 1,763 646 293 13 1 13,268 


oe $2 A see ~ | 


3 | 
Females ...| 2,808 | 2, 
; 


Persons lI, 141 pee 627 116, 587 | 5,904 | 4,190 | 1,027 470 5 52,951 
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§ 12. Graphical Representation of Growth of Population. 5 


1. General.—The nature of the fluctuations of the numbers representing (a) total 
population, or those representing (b) births and deaths from year to year, or (¢) the 
natural increase, i.e., the difference of births and deaths, or (d) the net immigration, all 
of which taken together make up the element of increase of total population, cannot be 
readily discerned from mere numerical tables. It has been deemed desirable therefore 
to furnish a series of graphical representations, shewing in some cases the characteristics 
of these elements from 1788 to 1911, and in others from 1860 to 1911. The graphs 
furnish at a glance a clear indication of the changes taking place, and of their significance 
from year to year. The great importance of such representations is that only by their 
means can the most recent changes be justly apprehended, eitheri® _ eir relation to the 
past, or their meaning for the future. 


2. Graphs of Total Population (page 175).—These graphs furnish interesting evi- 
dence of the comparatively slow rate of growth of the several States and of the Common- 
wealth as a whole, during the period from the foundation of settlement in 1788 unuil 
1832. From that year onwards to 1851, a moderately increased rate of progress was 
experienced. In 1851 gold was discovered in Australia, and the effect of this discovery 
on the population of the Commonwealth is shewn by the steepness of the curves for New 
South Wales and Victoria, and also for the Commonwealth, from this point onwards for a 
series of years. The sudden breaks in the continuity of the curves for New South Wales 
indicate the creation of new colonies, and their separation from the mother colony. 
Thus, Tasmania came Into existence in 1825, Victoria in 1851, and Queensland in 1859. 
Owing to the extensive gold discoveries in Victoriu, its population increased so rapidly 
that in 1854 its total passed that of New South Wales, and remained in excess until 
1892, when the mother State again assumed the lead, which it has since maintained. 
The rate of increase ia New South Wales is large, but the State is only sparsely popu- 
lated. A feature of the New South Wales curve is its comparative regularity as com- 
pared with that of Victoria, the population of which State increased with great rapidity 
from 1851 to 1860, less rapidly from 1861 to 1878, with a further period of increased 
rapidity from 1878 to 1891, and a period of very slow and fluctuating growth from the 
latter year to 1911. Victoria, however, has a population density more than double that 
of Tasmania, and nearly three times that of New South Wales. s 

In the case of Queensland, the curve indicates a rate of growth which, though vary- 
ing somewhat, has on the whole been satisfactory, and at times very rapid. Periods of 
particularly rapid increase occurred from 1862 to 1865, from 1873 to 1877, and from 
1881 to 1889. _ The population of Queensland passed that of Tasmania in 1867, and that 
of South Australia in 1885. The population density of Queensland is less than one- 
sixteenth of that of Victoria. 

The curve for South Australia indicates that with fluctuations more or less marked, 
the population increased at a moderate rate from the date of. the foundation of the 
colony in 1834 until 1884, and that from that point onwards a diminished rate of increase 
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GRAPHS OF TOTAL POPULATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
AND EACH STATE THEREIN, 1788-1911. 
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(See Tables pages 119 to 121.) 

EXPLANATION oF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents two years’ interval for 
both States and Commonwealth; and the vertical height 80,000 persons for Commonwealth or 
20,000 for States. The zero line for the States is the bottom line ; for the Commonwealth it is the 
line marked “Commonwealth.” The scale on the left above the Coiamonwealth zero line relates 
to the Commonwealth, and that on the right relates to the States. 

Where the population falls suddenly the fall denotes the creation of a new colony, e.g , New 
South Wales 1825, loses the whole population of Tasmania, then erected into a separate colony, 

The curves are as follows:—Commonwealth, an unbroken line; New South Wales, —— — 
Victoria, — -— - — ; Queensland, — — --— — -- ; South Australia, —--—--—; Western Australia, 
a ; Tasmania, ——-——-; the names on the curves also shew which State each 
represents. 

The manner in which the population of the Commonwealth would have grown from 1860 to 
1911 if, during that period, there had been in operation the rate of incrcasce actually experienced 
in the United States from 1790 to 1860, is shewn for purposes of comparison. 
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GRAPHS OF MALE AND FEMALE POPULATIONS, COMMONWEALTH OF 
AUSTRALIA, 1796-1911. 
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EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The baso of each small square represents two years’ interval, and 
the vertical height 80,000 persons. The distances upward from the heavy zero line denote the 
number of males, and downward the number of females. From 1860 onward is shewn, for 
purposes of comparison, the manner in which the numbers of each sex in the Commonwealth 
would have grown from 1860 to 1908 (1911 for females), if, during that period, there had been in 
operation the rate of increase actually experienced in the United States from 1790 to 1860. 


The asymmetry of the two graphs reveals the want of uniformity in the increase of the two 
sexes. 
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GRAPHS OF MALE AND FEMALE POPULATION OF THE STATES OF 
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(See Tables pages 119, 140 and 141.) 

EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each sinall square represents two years’ interval, and 
the vertical height 20,000 persons. The distances upward from tlie zero line represent the number 
of males, and downward the number of females. 

The sudden falls denote the creation of new colonies. 

The names on the curves denote the States to which they refer, and the curvesare as follows :— 
Neve South: Wales, ———; Victoria, —-—-— r Queensland, ——--——-- ; South Australia, 

--—-- ; Western Australia, —— — -— — —-; Tasmania. — — - — — - 

The asymmetry of the two series of graphs reveals the want of auitonnity in the increase of 

the two sexes. 


NEW SOUTH WALES AND VICTORIA, 1860-1911. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING NET INCREASE OF POPULATION OF THE STATES OF QUEENS- 
LAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, AND TASMANIA, 1860-1911, 
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EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS SHEWING Nut INCREASE.—The base of each small square represents 
an interval of a year for both States and Commonwealth ; the vertical height represents 2000 for 
the Commonwealth and 1000 for the States. In the first graph two zero lines are taken (i.) for the 
Commonwealth and (ii.) for New South Wales and Victoria. The scale on the left relates to the 
Commonwealth and that on the right relates to New South Wales and Victoria. In the second 
graph two zero lines are taken (i.) for Queensland and South Australia, and (ii.) for Tasmania and 
Western Australia. The scale on the left relates to Queensland and South Australia, and that on 
the right relates to Tasmania and Western Australia. 


Nerv DECREASES in population are shewn by carrying the graph in such cases below the zero 
line, the distance of the graph below the zero line indicating the extent of the decrease. 


The lines used are as follows :—Commonwealth, an unbroken line; New South Wales, — — — 
— ——-; Victoria, —-—-—-—-—; Queensland, — — - - — —--— — ; South Australia, —--—-- as 
--—-- ; Western Australia, — -—-——- ; Tasmania, — — -——-——. 


The names on the curyes denote the States to which they refer. 
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GRAPHS OF NATURAL INCREASE OF THE POPULATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND STATES OF AUSTRALIA, 1860-1911. 
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‘ ‘ 
EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents one year for both States 


and Commonwealth, and the vertical height 1000 persons for the States and 2000 persons for the 
Commonwealth. 


The distances upward from the zero line, marked 0 for both Commonwealth and States, 
denote the excess of births over deaths. The scale on the left relates to the Commonwealth, 
and that on the right to the States. The names shew the States to which the curves refer, they are. 
as follows :—Commonwealth —— ; New South Wales, ———; Victoria, — -—-— ; Queensland, 
——--~—-—-- ; South Australia, —--—--—--; Western Australia, ———-———-; Tas 
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GRAPHS SHEWING MASCULINITY OF THE POPULATION OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH AND STATES OF AUSTRALIA, 1796-1911. 
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(See Tables pages 105 and 122.) 

EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents an interval of one 
year and the vertical height an excess of eight per cent. of males over females. The basic 
lines (shewn thickened) for Commonwealth and all the States are at 100 per cent., equivalent 
to a numerical equality of the sexes. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION THROUGHOUT THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
AUSTRALIA, ACCORDING TO CENSUS OF 1911. 


The map on page 183 furnishes a graphic representation of the distribution of the 
population of the Commonwealth at the date of the census of 1911. For this purpose the 
density of the population has been computed for the counties of each State, and the areas 
representing these counties have been shaded in accordance with the following scale of 
density :— 


A—Less than 1 inhabitant to 16 sq. miles 
B—From 1 inhabitant in 16 sq. miles to less than 1 in 4 sq. miles 


OFer Je in 4 4 i 1 in 1 sq, mile 
Dan 1 sq. mile nf 2in 1 rh 
E— ,, 2 inhabitants in 1 “4 $ 4in 1 x 
RF. 4 si 1 ‘4 i 8 inl 3 
G— 8 oF 1 . y 16 in 1 f 


H—16 inhabitants and upwards in 1 square mile 


A map drawn upon such a small scale must, of course, be considered as furnishing only a 
rough approximation as to the true distribution of the population, owing to the fact that a. 
small densely-populated area may exist in certain cases within a comparatively large district, 
the balance of which is but sparsely populated. Thus, in such a case, owing to the density of 
the whole district being alone taken into account, the fact of a concentration of population 
within a small area is lost for purposes of representation. It is evident that the larger the 
district is for which the density has been calculated, the less will the map represent the true 
facts. It is, however, believed that by the calculations being made in each State for counties 
this feature has been minimised, as the areas of the counties of New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia, and Tasmania are fairly equal in area, and do not average much 
more than 2000 square miles. The areas of counties in the Northern Territory and in Western 
Australia average 4000 and 8000 square miles respectively. It is evident that, so far as the 
States of Queensland, Western Australia, and Tasmania are concerned, the map now published 

. cannot be compared with the map contained in previous issues of this Year Book, as the den- 
sity had been computed for that map for Registration Districts in Queensland, Mavis 
Districts in Western Australia, and Electoral Districts in Tasmania. 


‘ 

An area of about 1,136,000 square miles, equal to 38 per cent. of the total area of the Com- 
monwealth, and belonging to South Australia, Western Australia, and the Northern Territory, 
is not subdivided into counties. As the total population of that area is under 5000, it appears 
white on the map, together with a considerable number of adjoining counties, in which the 
population is less than one inhabitant to 16 square miles. 


The concentration of population about the capitals, and, to a lesser extent, about some 
mining and agricultural centres, is obvious on reference to the map. The centres of gravity of 
the population of the several States and of the Commonwealth as a whole have been asceyr- 
tained, and are shewn in the map by crosses surrounded by circles. It is evident that the 
greater the percentage of the population of a State concentrated in the immediate neighbourhood 
of its capital, the closer to the capital the centre of gravity will be located, and the map shews 
this plainly. The centre of gravity of the population of the whole Commonwealth lies within 
the State of New South Wales, in county Nicholson, practically on the parallel of Sydney and 
the meridian of Melbourne, and almost in the centre of a straight line joining Sydney and 
Adelaide. 
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GRAPHICAL REPRESENTATION OF GROWTH OF POPULATION. 15 


was experienced. The population of South Australia passed that of Tasmania in 1852. 
Its density is nearly one and one-fifth of that of Queensland, about one-fifth of that of 
New South Wales, and about one-sixteenth of that of Victoria. 

The curve for Western Australia indicates that the population increased regularly 
but very slowly until 1886, when the discovery of gold in the Kimberley division caused 
an influx of population. The effects of the further rich discoveries of gold in the Murchi- 
son and Coolgardie districts in 1891 and 1892, are clearly shewn in the rapid increase of 
population in those and subsequent years to 1897. Two years of retarded progress then 
occurred, followed bya satisfactorily rapid rate of increase from 1899 to 1906, a slight decline 
in 1907 anda further advance in 1908, 1909, 1910,and 1911. The population of Western 
Australia became greater than thatof Tasmania in 1899. Its density is little more than 
one-fourth of that of South Australia, one-third of that of Queensland, one-nineteenth 
of that of New South Wales, and about one-fiftieth of that of Victoria. 

The Tasmanian population curve indicates a comparatively slow rate of growth 
throughout. Its most noticeable feature is a retardation in increase in 1852 and. subse- 
‘quent years, brought about by the discovery of gold on the mainland. The population 
density of Tasmania is nearly 40 per cent. greater than that of New South Wales, and 
a little less than half of that of Victoria. 


3. Graphs for Commonwealth of Male and Female Population (page 176). These 
curyes shew the relative growth of male and female population of the Commonwealth, 
and it will be seen that the former are far more liable to marked fluctuations than the 
latter. The curves representing an increase of population on the basis of the United 
States rate for 1790 to 1860, indicate that on the whole the female rate of increase in the 
Commonwealth has been a fairly satisfactory one, and that from 1860 to 1893 the same 
might be said of the male population. From 1893 onwards, however, the male popula- 
tion of the Commonwealth has fallen considerably below this rate, and it may be added 
that the rapid lowering of the rate of increase of the male population must be regarded. 
as unsatisfactory from a national standpoint. 

Although the rate of increase of the female population from 1860 onwards is on the 
whole very satisfactory, it should be noted that the total number at the beginning of this 
period was relatively very small, and that from 1894 there is an unsatisfactory falling off 
in the rate of increase, similar to that experienced in the case of males. 


4. Graphs for each State of Male and Female Population (page 177).—These graphs, 
shewing the relative progress in male and female population for each of the States, 
disclose the fact that in all cases the female population is much less liable to marked 
fluctuations than the male, and further, that in cases where rapid increases have taken 
place in the latter, a similar, but much more gradual, increase is in evidence in the former, 
commencing usually, however, somewhat later than in the case of the males. A com- 
parison of the graphs of each of the States with that of the Commonwealth shews that 
the fluctuations in the latter case are smaller than in the former. This is largely due 
to internal migrations of the male element of the population, brought about by various 
causes, amongst which mining developments figure prominently. 


5. Graphs for Natural Increase of Population, Commonwealth and States (page 
180).—The graphs indicate that, with the exception of certain marked variations, the 
natural increase of the population of the Commonwealth, viz., the excess of births over 
deaths, advanced with fair rapidity from 1860 to 1892, in which year it attained its 
maximum, when, however, it fell rapidly till 1898. A subsequent rise to 1900 was 
followed by a continuous fall for the three years succeeding, viz., to 1903. The recovery 
shews a fairly rapid rise to 1909, during which year the natural increase was 16.35 per 
1000 of mean population ; 1910 shewed a very slight decrease, the rate falling to 16.29, 
while 1911 shewed an’ increase to 16.55. The years in which the natural increase of the 
Commonwealth was at its highest were 1865, 1871, 1881, 1892, 1900, 1909, and 1911; 
and the years of extraordinarily low rates of natural increase were 1866, 1875, 1882, 
1898, and 1903. The low rate of 1898 was due in large measure to a phenomenally high 
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death rate experienced in practically all the States in that year, when an epidemic of 
measles was prevalent throughout the Commonwealth. The low rate of 1903 was brought 
about by the low birth rates and the high death rates which accompanied the drought of 
1902-3, while the advance in the rate of natural increase since 1903 has been collateral 
with the marked improvement in material conditions experienced throughout the 
Commonwealth during that period. 


6. Graphs shewing Net Increase of Population (pages 178 and 179).—The graphs 
disclose the fact that the most notable years of large net increases of population of the 
Commonwealth as a whole were 1864, 1877, 1883, 1888, 1909, 1910, and 1911, The 
highest increase was attained in 1911. The net increases for 1910 and 1911 were higher 
than for any year since 1888, The years in which low net increases were noticeable 
were 186i, 1867, 1872, 1878, 1889, 1893, 1898, and 1903. 

The graph for New South Wales indicates a high net increase of population between 
1876 and 1894, advancing to a maximum in 1883, and then declining to 1901. From 
the latter year onwards to 1907 an advance in the net increase was in evidence, followed 
by a decline in 1908, and a recovery in 19098 which was maintained in 1910, 

Some features of the graph shewing the Victorian net increase are the height 
attained in 1864, 1870, 1888, and 1901, the smallness of the increase for the years 1861 
and 1875, and the decreases for 1896 and 1903. sh 

For Queensland it will be seen that the years of high net increases were 1862, 1875, 
1883, 1895, 1901, 1909, 1910, and 1911, while the years in which these were at very low 
level were 1869, 1878, 1891, and 1908. 

In South Australia the net increases were exceptionally high in 1865, 1876, 1883, 
1892, 1908, and 1910, and correspondingly low in 1870, 1886, 1896, 1902, and 1903. 

In Western Australia the net increase graph indicates no very marked advance 
until about 1884, from which it rises somewhat rapidly to 1886, and then declines to 
1888. This is followed by an exceedingly rapid rise to 1896, and a subsequent fall fo 
1899, succeeded by a further rise to 1902, and a fall thereafter to 1907, followed by a 
rise to 1911. 

In the case of the Tasmanian graph, indications of a very varied net increase are in 
evidence, the principal high points being those for the years 1887, 1891, 1897, 1902, and 
1907, while actual decreases were experienced in 1874, 1875, 1892, 1906, and 1911. 


7. Graphs shewing Masculinity of Population, Commonwealth and States (page 
181).—These graphs furnish information concerning the variations which have taken 
place in the relative numbers of males and females in the populations of tht Common- 
wealth and the several States during the years 1796 to 1911, and incidentally serve to 
indicate special features of growth in the respective populations. In general it will be 
noted that in recent years there has been a marked tendency towards a masculinity of 
100, that is, to a condition in which the numbers of males and females in the population 
were equal, but that with the exception of Victoria in 1902 and subsequent years to 
1910 the masculinity has never fallen below 100. The early experience of the Common- 
wealth exhibits a fairly rapid decline in masculinity to 1812, followed by an even more 
rapid rise’ to 1828 and a subsequent fall with more gentle slope to 1850, From 1850 


onwards the decline in masculinity has been fairly continuous though subject to fluctu- 


ations. It should be noted that the marked variations of the earlier as compared with 
the later years have been due to a considerable extent to the fact that, owing to the 
smallness of the population, any considerable influx of male immigrants had a marked 
effect in increasing the masculinity of the population, while an influx of female immi- 
grants tended to considerably reduce it. Two points of special interest in the graphs of 
the separate States are the maxima attained in 1852 in Victoria and 1896 in Western 
Australia, as the result of extensive male immigration consequent on the gold dis- 
coveries in the respective States. 
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NOTE.—The rates quoted throughout this Section for the years 1901 to 1911 have 
been calculated in accordance with the corrected populations as determined 
by the results of the Census of Ig1t. 


§ 1. Births. 


1. Male and Female Births, 1901 to 1911.—The total number of male and female 
births registered in the Commonwealth during the years 1901 to 1911 is as shewn in the 
two tables hereunder :— 


TOTAL MALE BIRTHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1911. 
! | : : 
Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land.|§. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. aor Fee etl rhpeatdbti 
| Yerr. |Territory. 
| | had 
1901 . 19,149 | 15,876 | 7,281 | 4,665 | 2,946 2,570 22, 52,509 
1902 . 19,322 | 15,583.| 7,279 | 4,579 3,241 2,604). 8 52,616 
1903 --| 18,3877 | 15,115 | 6,427 | 4,464 | 3,483 | 2,570.| 20 | 50,406 
1904 ..| 19,857 | 15,313 | 7,134 | 4,665 | 3,666 | 2,702 | 21 53,358 
1905 -+| 20,206 | 15,523 | 6,978 | 4,491 | 3,862 2,812 1°. "28 53,895 
1906 ., 21,066 | 15,716 | 7,280 | 4,605 | 4,043 | 2,792 | 12 55,614 
1907 ---| 21,604 | 15,986 | 7,451 | 4,675 | 3,962.| 2,797.) 14 56,489 
1908 ...| 21,605 | 16,071 | 7,677 | 4,924 3,993 | 2,818 | 25 OT LS 
1909 ..., 22,464 | 16,096 | 7,954 | 5,224 3,884 | 2,849 | 11 58,482 
1910 _...| 23,868 | 16,412 | 8,260 | 5,895 3,855 | 2,888 | 28 a 60,206 
1911 ..| 24,383. | 16,934 | 8,703 | 5,615 | 4,124 | 2,716 | 16 | (a) 17 | 62,508 
(a) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 
TOTAL FEMALE BIRTHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1911. 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. ee Bed. (O20) ohveatth 
err. |Territory. 
1901 HGstAou id, 192 0672029 W424. 414) 1' 9.779. | (2 860 10 50,436 
1902 .-| 18,518 | 14,878 | 6,987 | 4,848 | 2,991 | 2,481 12 50,160 
1903 | 17,589 | 14,454 | 6,194 | 4,011] 3,266 | 2,510), 13 48,037 
1904 18,810 | 14,450 | 6,948 | 4,435 | 3,510 | 2,590 12 50,755 
1905 19,295 14,584 | 6,648 | 4,341 | 3,720 | 2,445 13 51,046 
1906 19,882) 15,128 )°6,739.| 4,316 | 3,757 | 2,541 13 | 52,376 
1907 20,597 | 15,379 | 7,089.| 4,536 | 3,750 |.2,494 | 18 we) / 58,858 
1908 20,853 | 15,026 | 7,153 | 4,832 | 3,762] 2,797] 9 iy | 54,432 
1909 21,318 |} 15,448 | 7,598 | 4,840 | 3,718 | 2,651 16 ee | 1553589. 
1910 29,076 | 15,025 | 7,909 | 5,145 | 8,730 | 2,698 | 12 we | 56,595 
19t1 23,154 | 16,092. | 8,281.) 5,442 | 3,967 2,721 15 (a) 13 | 59,685 


(a) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 


2. Total Births, 1901 to 1911.—While the total number of births for the Common- 
wealth was higher in 1911 than in any of the preceding ten years, the following table of 
particulars discloses also the fact that the excess of births in 1911 over those in 1901 
was very unequally distributed between the States :— 
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TOTAL BIRTHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1911. 


| 


| 


Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust.| W. Aust, ‘Tas. ee Fe G>:| C’wealth. 
ee peer 
1901 37,875 | 31,008! 14,803 9,079 5,718 | 4,930 32 102,945 
1902 37,835 | 30,461| 14.216) 8.997] 6,232| 5,085] 20 | 102;776 
1903 85,966 | 29,569) 12;621') » 8)475 6,699 | 5,080; 33 98,443. 
1904 | 38,667 | 29,763; 14,082 9,100 FAT67 5,292 33 104,113 
1905 39,501 ; 30,107) 13,626 8,832 T DOO Obey. 36 | 104,941 
1906 40.948 | 30,8441 14019! 8.921| 7800) 5.333] 25 107,890 
1907 42°201 ) 31,3865 | 14,540; “9,211! 7,712 5,291 oT | 110,347 
1908 42,458 | 381,097} 14,830 9,756 7,755 | 5,615 34 | 111,545 . 
1909 43,782 | 31,544; 15,552) 10,064 | 7,602, 5,500 27 | 114,071 
1910 45,444 31,437} 16,169} 10,540 7,585 5,586 40 |... | 116,801 
1911 “| 47,537 33,026 | 16,984]; 11,057 8,091 5,437 ol (a) 30 (222, 193 
} | 


(a) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 


3. Birth Rates, 1901 to 1911.—(i.) Crude Birth Rate. The birth rate for the whole 
Commonwealth during 1911 was higher than in any of the preceding ten years, an unin- 
terrupted increase having been experienced since 1907. 
Australia are the only States in which an increase in the rate took place, as will be seen 
from the following table; which gives also the number of persons per square mile in each 


Btate. 


experienced in the Northern Territory :— 


CRUDE BIRTH RATE (a), 


New South Wales and South 


COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1911 (0). 


The very high masculinity of the population accounts for the low birth rate 


Year. N.S.Wj Vic. | Qld. | 8.4. | w.A.| Tas. | North F ‘Tore Cwlth. 

{ 
1901 ..-| 27.78 | 25.77 | 28.52 | 25.41 | 30.39 | 28.58 | 6.72 27.16 
1902 ...| 27,23 | 25.23 | 27.85 | 25.08 | 30.44 | 29.03 | | 4.37 26.71 
1903 ...| 25.44 | 24.58 | 24.53 | 23°84 | 80.50 | 28.16 | 7.58 25.29 
1904 ...| 26.85 | 24.74 | 26.99 | 25.49 | 30.67 | 28.92 | 7.82 26.41 
1905 ..-| 26,85 | 24.96 | 25.76 | 24.54 | 30.74 | 28.50! 8.72 26.23 
1906 .».| 27.21 | 25.41 | 26.15 | 24.57 | 30.66 | 28.94 | 6.29 26.57 
1907 : ..-| 27.84 | 25.59 | 26.79 | 25.05 | 30.18 | 28.63 | 7.06 26.76 
1908 ...| 26.99 | 25.07 | 26.79 | 25.81 | 30.08 | 29.95 | 9.30 26.59 
1909 -+-| 27.40 | 25,01 | 27.29 |'25.91 | 28.87 | 28.91 | 7.63 26.69 
1910 ...| 27.83 |.24.51 | 27.33 | 26.50 | 27.99 | 29.25 | 11.75 BA 26.73 
1911 -.| 28.75 | 24.84 | 27.65 | 26.89 | 28.21 28.57 | 9.34 |(d)16.85 | 27.21 

| 

Density (c) (No. per i | 
square mile) ..| 5.41] 15.51] 0.98] 1.10} 0.30| 7.38 | 0.006 2.13) 1.54 

| 


(a) Number of births per 1,000 of the mean annual population. 


() Rates corrected in view of 
Census Returns, 1911. (¢) On 31st December, 1911. (d) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. | 


The population density of each State and of the Commonwealth has been given for 
the purpose of considering the influence, if any, of concentration of population on birth 
rate, in connection with the disparities of the rate in different parts of Australia. 


(ii.) Objections to Crude Birth Rate. The figures just given represent the 
birth rate,’’ 2.¢., the number of births per thousand of mean annual population. 


“crude 


The 


number of births per thousand of the female population of child-bearing ages, 7.e., from 
15 to 45, would furnish a more significant rate. As the calculation has, for previous 
periods, been made so as to cover in éach case the Census year together with the year 
immediately preceding and the year immediately following, the same practice will be 
adopted for the period surrounding the Census of 1911, and figures for the years 1910-1912 
will be given in the next issue. The following results have been obtained for the preceding 
three Census periods :—Total births per 1000 women (married and unmarried) of ages 15 
to 45 :—Years 1880-82, 169.69; years 1890-92, 158.81; years 1900-02, 117.26. Nuptial 
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births per 1000 married women of ages 15 to 45:—Years 1880-82, 320.96; 1890-92 
332.03 ; years 1900-02, 235.84. 


4. Birth Rates of Various Countries.—A comparison with other countries shews 
that the Australian States occupy a very low position, which is, however, fortunately 
counterbalanced by a still lower position in regard to their death rates, as will be seen 
from the table hereinafter in the section dealing with ‘‘ Deaths.”’ 


CRUDE BIRTH RATE (a) OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES (8). 


Country. Year, Rate. Country. Year. Rate. 
Russia, European is fe LOO 44.8 Western Australia ...| 1911 28.2 
Bulgaria Su5 seen OOS) 40.6 Queensland ... Saale taht 27.7 
Rumania os seep e LOLOl a0, o: Denmark ... Son pi lec te 27.5 
Ceylon a £22, 11) 2910 39.0 Commonwealth ala he ay 27.2 
Jamaica Abe eeay (eel QLO 38.6 South Australia meetin LOL. 26.9 
Chile ae Sule LOO 38.4 Scotland... eee st 910 26.2 
Servia HBA a4 OY) 36.5 Norway aval Mead LO LO. 26.1 
Hungary eae pach ko LO 35.7 New Zealand aged poi ko 5 Bi 26.0 
Japan bs . 71909. | 84.2 || Switzerland ... w+ | 1909. | 25.5 
Spain ea <n) | He OLO 83.1 England and Wales ...| 1910 25.1 
Ttaly eae ee LOL 32.9 United Kingdom aties 1940 25.0 
Austria sis open ay ssa) 82.5 Canada (Ontario) ...| 1910 24.9 
German Empire ees lOO 31.1 Victoria ... steal Salt 24.8 
Prussia a ean a eo LO) 30.5 Sweden as ges) [ae LO LO. 24.8 
Finland A pat hie ORO 80.2 Belgium’)... tbe |S tOOD! 23.7 
New South Wales Fada esta 28.8 Ireland ae Hee etoLO 23.3 
Tasmania... come KS Ak 28.6 France <b Bec y i ASM) 19.7 
Netherlands ... pet | LOO 28.6 


(a) Number of births per 1000 of the mean population. (b) Rates corrected in 
view of Census Returns, 1911. 


5. Masculinity at Birth.—The masculinity of births, i.c., the number of males per 
100 females, registered during the last eleven years in the several States of the Com- 
monwealth has varied from 99.82 in Tasmania in 1911 to 115.01 in Tasmania in 1905. 
The following table, which gives the values for the States and Commonwealth for 1901 
to 1911, shews the remarkable fact that for the Commonwealth there was a steady 
increase of masculinity from 1901 to 1906, with a sharp decrease in 1907, a further 
increase in 1908, 1909, 1910, and a rapid decrease in 1911 :— 


MASCULINITY (a) OF BIRTHS REGISTERED, COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1911. 


Year. | N.8.w.| Vict. | Q'land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust... ‘Tas. Pa aces bOmeane, 
erritory.|Territory. 

1901 .--| 102.26 | 104.92 | 103.69 | 104.33 | 106.28 | 108.90 | 220.00 Sst 104.11 
1902 .--| 104.37 | 104.74 | 104.93 | 105.31 | 108.36 | 104.96 66.67 ee 104.90 
19038 ..-| 104.48 | 104.57 | 103.76 | 111.29 | 105.11 | 102.39 | 158.85 mek 104.93 
1904 ...| 105.57 | 105.97 | 102.68 | 105.19 } 104.44 | 104.32 | 175.00 whe 105.13 
1905 . ...| 104.72 | 106.44 | 104.96 | 108.46 | 103.82 | 115.01 176.92 Les 105.58 
1906 ..-| 105.96 | 103.89 | 108.03 | 106.70 | 107.61 | 109.88 92.31 at 105.99 
1907 _...! 104.89 | 103.95 | 105.11 | 103.06 | 105.65 | 112.15 | 107.69|  ... 104.89 
1908 ..-| 103.61 | 106.95 | 107.33 | 101.90 | 106.14 | 100.75 | 277.78 ma 104.93 
1909 ..-| 105.38 | 104.19 | 104.69 | 107.93 | 104.46 | 107.47 68.75 ae 105.20 
1910 .-.| 105.85 | 109.23 | 104.44 | 104.86 | 103.35 | 107.04 |. 233.33 ae 106.38 
1911 ...| 105.31 | 105.23 | 105.10 | 103.18 | 103.96 99.82} 106.67 |(b)130.77| 104.73 


(a) Number of males to each 100 females. (b) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 


There is ordinarily a very small difference between the masculinity of nuptial and 
ex-nuptial births. Thus, according to Bodio, whose figures are quoted in the‘following 
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table, for the period about 1887-1891, the masculinity ranged from 108.3 to 103.6, and 
from 107.9 to 101.6 for total and ex-nuptial births respectively. 


MASCULINITY OF BIRTHS ‘IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Masculinity of Masculinity of 
Births. (a) \| jaca Births. (qa) 
Country: Au _|Ex-nuptial Coma his All |Ex-nuptial 

ss Live Live ‘Live Live 
Births. Births. || Births. Births. 

Spain SA sesh LOB sd 107.9 German Empire ...| 105.2 104.7 
Rumania ... ee OT NT 103.4 inland) 22) ap 105.0 105.2 
Portugal ... coef pOT DMT LOGE Hungary ... aasifee ODD, 102.9 
Austria ae ve 105.8 105.5 Sweden ... zoe VLOSLO 104.3 
Italy pss Sse edOo, 8 104.4 Denmark ... seat kOG8 105.0 
Norway  ... wea) MLODES 105.9 || Servia-  ... seslit LOaey 103.5 
Treland Ae | |) 105,5 104.8 France one ‘ide 104.6 | 102.9 
Netherlands -..| 105.5 104.7 || Belgium ... wee fh Ok. 102.2 
Scotland ... anche LO Gye. 105.9 Switzerland 33 104.54) pd. 
Russia, European «| 105.4 104.5 England ... -- | 103.6 | 104.4 


(a) Number of males to each 100 females. 
The raasculinity of ex-nuptial births in the Commonwealth was as follows :— 


MASCULINITY (a) OF EX-NUPTIAL BIRTHS REGISTERED, COMMONWEALTH, 
1901 TO 191). 


| , | | North, | Federal} 

Year. | N.S. W. Vie, Q’land.|S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. iPerrit? y. Capital C'wlth. 
| Territ’y. 

1901. .--| 108.46 | 102.22 | 107.84 | 100.56 | 100.00 | 102.07 ro big 105.50 
1902 ...| 103.67 | 106.78 | 100.23 | 106.91 | 111.11}. 93.17 oi hoe 103.96 
19038 ...| 97,79 | 114.83 | 95.22 | 100.00 | 114.29 | 122.66 salen dll alalete. gi pena 
1904 .-.| 100.80 | 108.68 | 95.77 | 83.50 | 107.28 | 93.71 | 200.00 ove, 1 LORS 
1905 -..| 102.50 | 102.52 | 105.63 | 196.94) ' 98.75 | 102.80 cee | LUO Dae 
1906 .-s{ 108.10 | 102.23 | 104.17 | 116.97 |, 118.13 | 124.82 | 100.00 | sade: (LOB Rae 
1907 ...| 104.91 | 105.59 | 100.90 | 113.56 | 115.94 | 100.00 bee sei [ek Salen 
1908 .--| 108.60 } 105.38 | 96.83] 96.82] 89.33 | 108.51 | 150.00 a= --j| 104.00 
1909 ---| 105.46 | 102.16 | 103.90 | 105.387 | 129.14 | 129.01 | 66.67 ... | 106.25 
1910, ..-| 104.96 | 103.59 | 100.39 | 101.33; 89.70 | 106,94 | 200.00 -«-) »'-L08.05 
1911 --.| 101.73} 106.61 | 97.94 | 106.19 | 108.05 | 105.67 98°57 \(b) ... 103.10 

| | 

) I 


(a) Number of males to each 100 females. (b) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 


It is curious to note that while, so far as the total births are concerned, there has 
always been an excess of male births over female births (excepting Tasmania in 1911), 
this has not been the case in regard to ex-nuptial births, where in South Australia in 
1904 the masculinity was only 83.50. On the other hand it rose as high as 129.14 in 
Western Australia in 1909. Little weight, however, can be attached to these results on 
account of the small totals on which they are based. 


6. Ex-nuptiality of Births —The total ex-nuptial births fell from 1901 to 1903, 
then rose rapidly to 1908 and remained almost stationary till 1909, when the number 
again decreased. The total for 1910 was the lowest number recorded since 1906. See 
the table on the following page. 

It is, of course, possible that the number of ex-nuptial births is somewhat under- 
stated, owing to diffidence in proclaiming the fact of ex-nuptiality, and it is not unlikely 
that the majority of unregistered births are ex-nuptial. 
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bab ici EX-NUPTIAL BIRTHS REGISTERED si shee COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to Fett. 


Year.  |N.S.W. | Vic. || Q’land. | 8. Aust. | w. Aust. Tas. “North. fea C'wealth. 
1901 Pia 2,712) 1,729 848 361 | 222 | 293 | : . 6,165 
1902 ... | 2,497| 1,677| 859 389| 247 811 | | | 5,980 
1903 aa 2,413) 1,695 857 354 | 315 | 285 | 5,919 
1904 ed 2,755 | 1,707 971 364 313 308 Bul Mase 6,421 
1905, (si 5 2,912 [)1,689)), 5, 950)}) , 881). 818} 9290 by p41) s+ py 6,545 
1906 33 2,882; 1,721! 1,076 356 373 308 BU icessie 6,718 
1907... :~-| .2,990| Alves buaai7lonmiavett ve9siiig06| 9...) ...) 6,788 
1908 Le 2,887 | 1,793) 1,118 | 435 | 337 | 294 Dit. bets 6,867 
1909... | 2,821) 1,870) 1,097 421; 346} 300) 5}... | 6,860 
Toe yee 1 9,888)| 1,759) 1.0941) 455) 2) 313 a98)-'9| 1 6,794 
191i... | 2,921) 1,969) 1,057; 466] 862/290) 9 |(a)...| 7,074 

| | | | 


(a) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 


(i.) Rate of Hu-nwptiality, 1901 to 1911. The rate of ex-nuptiality, 7.e., the per- 
centage of ex-nuptial to total births, shews on the whole a slight increase from 1902 
to 1905, with a decrease during the last six years, as the subjoined table shews :— 


PERCENTAGE OF Lande ie) ON TOTAL BIRTHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1911. 


| 
Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q'land. |S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. eee B.C. C’ wealth. 

| | Me | | : 

7 ee ee Se a 
1901 7.16 5.58 5.93 3.96 3.88 | 5.94 HBG kis Pee 5.99 
1902 6.60 5.51 | 6.04 4.36 3.96 6.12 id ay 5.82 
1903 aie 6.71 pret 6.79 4.18 4.70 5.61 ore on 6.01 
1904 see | 7.12 | 5.74 6.90 4.00 4.36 5.82 9.09 ae § | 6.17 
1905 HIST. 5.61 6.97 4.36 4.19 5152 2.78 # 6.24 
1906 7.04 | 5.58 7.68 3.99 4.78 5.78 8.00 | 6.23 
1907 6.92 5.62 7.68 4.10 3.86 5.78 LES 6.15 
1908 6.80 5.77 | 7.54 4.44 | 4.35 D2 TEST | scot] 6.16 
1909 6.44 5.94 7.05 4.18 3.95 5.45 | 18.52 | BA a 6.01 
1910 6.28 5.60 6.39 4.32 | 4.13 5.38 |,.22..50 louttt | 5.75 
1911 6.14 5.96 6.22 zB anaes 5.33 | 29.03 i(a) +++ 5.79 
| | 


| 
i 
i 
| 


(a) Part of New South ‘Wales prior to you. 

A comparison of greater significance would be obtained by calculating the number of 
ex-nuptial births per thousand of the single and widowed female population between 
the ages of 15 and 45, and will be given in the next issue of this book for the period 
1910-12. The calculation has been made for the three last Census periods, and covers 
in each case the Census year, together with the year immediately preceding and the year 
immediately following. The number of ex-nuptial births per 1000 unmarried women of 
ages 15 to 45 has been found to be as follows:—Years 1880-82, 14.49; years 1890-92, 
15.93; years 1900-02, 13.30. 


(ii.) Causes of Increase. Since the rate of ex-nuptiality might appear to increase by 
the mere decrease in the general birth rate, the following table has been prepared:— ~ 


CRUDE EX-NUPTIAL, NUPTIAL AND TOTAL BIRTH RATES (a), COMMONWEALTH, 
1901 To 1911 (0). 


ih saa 


Birth. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 1906. | 1907. 1908. | 1909. 1910. | 1911. 


Ex-nuptial) 1.63; 1.55 | 1.52] 1.63) 1.64) 1.65) 1.64] 1.64) 1.60 1.54 | 1.57 
Nuptial ...| 25.53 | 25:16 | 23.77 | 24.78 | 24.59 | 24.92 | 25.12 | 24.95 | 25.09 | 25.19 25.64 


i eee ee = £ “= pe 
| 


Total ...| 27.16 | 26.71 | 25.29 | 26.41 | 26.23 | 26.57 | 26.76 | 26.59 | 26.69 | 26.73 27.21 


| 


(a) Number of births per 1000 of 1 mean n population. (0) Rates corrected in view of Census 
Returns, 1911. 
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(iii.) Ha-nuptiality—Rates of Various Countries. The rate for the Commonwealth is 
higher than that for England and Wales, slightly lower than that for Scotland, and con- 
siderably below the rates for many of the countries for which returns are available, as 
the table hereunder shews. The rates shewn below refer to three triennial periods, 
1880-2, 1890-2, and 1900-2, and are given per thousand of the unmarried and widowed 
female population :— 


EX-NUPTIAL BIRTHS PER THOUSAND OF UNMARRIED AND WIDOWED FEMALE 
POPULATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Rate. Rate. 
Country. | Country. | 

1880-2. | 1890-2. | 1900-2. 1880-2. | 1890-2. | 1900-2. 
% % % % % % 
Ireland as 44| 3.9) 3.8 Belgium ... .-.| 20.0 | 20.6 | 17.8 
Netherlands omelet 9.0} 6.8 France... sos] LUO pe lite aie oer 
England and Wales .... 14.1 | 10.5 | 8.5 Italy Bey weet DOSE |, caste eo ee 
New Zealand ..| 18.4 | 9.0) 8.9 Russia... eh 2638 9] Q5yAe ba 
Switzerland... ; 10.8 | 10.0} 9.8 Denmark ... ...| 26.9 | 24.5 | 24.2 
Commonwealth 14,5 | 15.9. |;13.3 Sweden ... «| 22,6 | 22.9 | 24.3 
Scotland ... «| 21.4 | 17.1 | 13.4 German Kmpire...} 29.6 | 28.7 | 27.4 
Spain Fe es| 26.0 |) L7eo 4) 16-5 Austria... ...| 48.4 | 42.7 | 40.1 

Norway ie we felO.7 |) L629) ) Lite | ' 

1 i 


| 
| 
it 
| 
1 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
, 
| 


It may be added that the general circumstances in Australia with regard to 
opportunity for marriage are probably relatively easy as compared with those in older 
established countries. ' 


7. Multiple Births.—Among the total number of 122,198 births registered in the 
Commonwealth in 1911 there were 119,721 single births, 2430 twins, and 42 triplets. 
The number of cases of twins was 1222, fourteen children being still-born, and the number 
of cases of triplets 14. The total number of mothers was, therefore, 120,957, the 
proportion of mothers of twins being one in every 99, and of mothers of triplets one in 
every 8639 of total mothers. The proportion of multiple births is a fairly constant 
one. In 1907 they numbered 1043 out of a total of 109,306, or one in 105; in 1908, 
1065, or one in 104; in 1909, 1142, or one in 99; in 1910, 1189, or one in 99, and in 
1911, 1236, or one in 98. The number of cases of triplets is so small that a slight 
alteration in the total- will completely change the proportion. Thus, there were 14 
cases in 1907, or one in 7872 of total mothers, as compared with one in 18,415 in 1908 ; 
one in 8066 in 1909, one in 8893 in 1910, and one in 8639 in 1911. 


8. Ages of Parents.—The relative ages of the parents of children registered in 1911 
have been tabulated, twins and triplets being, distinguished from single births, and are 
shewn for single ages and for every State in ““Bulletin of Population and Vital Statistics, 
No. 29; Commonwealth Demography, 1911 and previous years.” In the present work 
the exigencies of space allow only the insertion of corresponding tables shewing the 
relative ages of parents in groups of five years. It will be seen from the tables that 
the largest number of single births occurred where the ages of both father and mother 
were between 25 and 29, while the largest number of twin births occurred where the 
ages of both father and mother were between 30 and 34. The largest number of mothers 
was found at ages 25 to 29. 
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(a) AGES OF PARENTS IN CASES OF SINGLE BIRTHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


Ages of Mothers. 
5 Total Ley 
Sg pee | Onder |i, to 19.120 to 24.125 to 29.30 to 34./35 to 39./40 to 44,| 4 and |_ Not 
Teyeleys : ; ‘ : ; \Upwds.|Stated. 
- 4 @ 
Under 20 408 270 135 3 
20 to 24 11,494 1 2,178 7,439 | 1,652 189 31 2 2 
% | 25 to 29 27,623 1 1,183 | 11,268 | 12,589} 2,275 275 25 3. 4 
3 | 30 to 34 27,067 326 4,693 | 11,332) 9,122] 1,444] 187 9 4 
3 | 35 to 39 21,217 118 1,456 | 5,185 | 7,964] 5,816] 656 15 7 
& J 40 to 44 14,152 30 518 | 1,826 | 3,875 | 5,325 | 2,492 81 5 
a \ 45 to 49 7,376 15 178 668 | 1,350 | 2,659 | 2,198 308 
5, | 50 to 54 2,400 5 55} 161) 414) 726] $42 | 197 
@ | 55 to 59 701 2 17 65 107 221} 216 13 
= | 60 to 64 ae 5203 8 16 36 54 76 16) 
65 & upwards 107 bo 2% i) 11 21 31 32 7 
Not stated ... 10 aus as 4 3 2 1 Bibi 
Mothers of nup- 
tial children ...|112,758 2 4,197 | 25,776 | 33,511 | 25,355 | 16,583 | 6,676 706 22, 
Mothers of ex- Y 
nuptialchildren| 5,968 23 1,839 | 2,761] 1,260 567 359 |... 110 22 22 
Total mothers |119,721 25 | 5,966 | 28,537 | 34,771 | 25,922 | 16,942 | 6,786 728 | 44 


(b) AGES OF PARENTS OF TWINS, COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


Ages of Mothers. 
Age ooh 
j Fathers.! Under 45 & up- 
9, _ |20 to 24./25 to 29.|30 to 34./35 to 39./40 to 44.) EP 
/ Under 20 2 2 

« | 20 to 24 83 13 56 12 2 
% | 25 to 29 247 4 84 114 37 8 
i | 30 to 34 272 Q7 106 115 23 1 
@ | 35 to 39 263 T 54 98 92 | 12 
4 40 to 44 170 1 11 42 Th Be 1 
*S | 45 to 49 89 2 4 24 34 23 2 
a | 50 to 54 25 ae 1 3 TO MAG 3 
& | 55 to 59 13 mes 1 1 6 5 
<< | 60 to 64 an 1 ne 1 

65 and upwards 3 1 1 ea 1 

| | | 

Mothers of nuptial twins 1.1 7,168 17 | 179.) |} 304. | 328 253 85 7 
Mothers of ex-nuptial ,, ial 54 9 D3 by LO oF 7 4 PS 1 

‘Lotal mothers be wn} 1,222 | 26 202 314 330 | 257 | 8 8 

i t 


(c) AGES OF PARENTS OF TRIPLETS, COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


ae Ages of Mothers. 
| ota 
Age. Fathers.|"> + enh eae SNe nn BRS 3 
20 to 24, | 25 to 29. | 30 to 34. | 35 to 39. | 40 to 44, 
po? ( 25 to 29 3 1 1 1 ai 
S & 130 to 34 9 1 * 1 oy 
2 & | 35 to 39 6 sh 1 1 | 2 2 
23 | 40 to 44 be “4 sh moc 
= | 45 to 49 1 jer 
50 to 54 | A othented 
Mothers of nuptial triplets... Se 13 2 2 4 3 2 
Mothers of ex-nuptial triplets ... an 1 1 } i 
| L 
Total mothers “Ts Fs 7 ms 3 Drove aoe ae 3 2 
| 
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9. Birthplaces of Parents.—The relative birthplaces of the parents of children 


whose births were registered during the year 1911 will be found tabulated in the Bulletin 
before-mentioned. A summary of the results of the tabulation is here given :— 


BIRTHPLACES OF PARENTS, OF CHILDREN, COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


Bathers: Power a Nuria eta ch sean 
Birthplaces. pi “ ri me mand ees aia on 
Births. (Eins | Jets, | Births. |T%MS-| jets, |Births.|T™!S-| jets, 
AUSTRALASIA— | 
Commonwealth of 
Australia— 
N. South Wales | 35,154] 348 3 | 38,442 | 380 4 | 2,647 23 1 
Victoria +» | 31,014 |” 337 3 | 31,667 337 4) 1,931 12 
Queensland «0.19; 287 99 1 | 11,744 118 1 981 8 
South Australia | 12,090; 110 2 | 12,256 116 DSS 4 
Western'Australia| 1,290 15 1 | .1,730 21 1 110 Aa 
Tasmania 5,023 OU sae 5,186 SOL thesis 354 3 
North. Territory AV aaa res WOM BEG ap ih 1 
New Zealand a.) 1,247 LO!) 6 (91,486 14 1 €7 1 . 
EUROPE— 
England... ...| 9,445] 106 | 1/°5,782| 77) 198 cB ewe 
Wales... wg 294 Si hteynes 207 a ioe a YAthe nese wa 
Scotland... wae | 2,268 20 1} 1,466 | BOW, tee AG lal aes He 
Treland . ee LOB eBay sive Ey MAR EG ot RAM Bee 46-1) eh fe 
Tsle of Man Rs 10 Hi mr Ff SM iat ei i wees as 
Other European Bri- 
tish Possessions.. Soul ages 2 pik) ee ny 4 
Austria- sabe hi 80 2h wets 33 1 J 
Belgium... By 9 ghd a ff: iho 6/5 Seat ite 
Denmark ve 200] ... AEN 664i... aa 3 
France ... Bas DOA ae see 28 anaes tne 3 3 
Germany ..-| 1,052 Beil Bese 541 2 6 z 
Greece ... ae vl De een bald Be a aes his 
Italy pean ae 282 4 se 171 1 ee 6 ae a 
Netherlands cuts CLE a tes Gillaueee ne BL BAS Be 
Norway ... oe 100 Ql ace QO) eee aoe Sa tos ae 
Portugal... ead Grivel 8 Saher ae i sa Pe 
Russia ... ee ae A tiaeyys 74 Bi.) tush oh ae ne 
Spain ke pee LG) Bete sah AG tees ag Bee cp A eae 
Sweden ... Te 208 5} 28 By Be Bib ig rs Ae 
Switzerland A 38 1 oF 1 a 
Other European 
Countries isl gaa: 2H iam a 10 
ASIA— 
British India a rere hk Aisi 95 1 2 
Ceylon ... Ant AS ikon ats ie : 
Hong Kong uk Bik} ap ake sie 6 
Straits Settlements fopiltbde eis 5 
Afghanistan aes Gali ete ae one 4 Ing Hee 
Arabia... ate hale ee oa ives Ba saa ae 
China) V4 a Abra 2 if 51 1 1 i 
Japan |... is Dao tae ale LONGeSS at 1 
Java ae 7 Aad nara aang ahs 4 
Philippine Islands. Onley ae 2 
Syria. Saeed oH 72 
Other Asiatic Goun- 
tries ... 13 1 aes Pes Pit OL lt owcowea Wal amet oe 
} 
| 
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BIRTHPLACES OF PARENTS OF CHILDREN—Continued. 


thors. jc ipetae thee nye Mo pikes be omaha: 
Birthplace. eas ; 5 g 7 f 
| Births. |Twins.| Toe" | Births. |TWins.| To” | Birehe| Twins.| Ta" 
AFRICA— 
Cape of Good Hens Hla hy ee ioe De AN 2 esl ute ABE 
Mauritius A 2B Ni (ae uy ke || alert cee 1 
Natali... 3 1 4 
Orange Free State 1 
Transvaal FON oe bape ess QW Wai Bee ie 
S. Africa (undefined) TAs areas bis SBP) se: Aa 1 
Other African Brit- 
ish Possessions ... Silas + Dery yals 
Egypt... Ae 2 Wn eae HO Fst eS we 
Other African Coun- | 
tries... sett Sidiaistt Bic. 3 | 
| | | 
AMERICA— 
Barbadoes RO Wt t 
Canada... Bee SOW Te se He 33 1 3 
Jamaica .... oes Sal) yee i wy, 
Newfoundland 2 
Other American 
British Pos. . 3 3 1 
Argentine inion 2 3 
Brazil... 2 1 
Chile Fos 1 : 
Mexico ... ey 3 
United States of | 
America bes 178 4A Bit oes 85 Dalieas 3 
Other American| ° 
Countries i GQ in. te Wns Oy ae eh) 1 
POLYNESIA— 
Fiji yh al DTK Wetiees ahs Di ears sips itis. iD 
Friendly Islands ... 2 43 
Other Polynesian 
British Pos. . 1 : ae 
New Caledonia ... 4 7 5) 
New Hebrides __.... 11 1 1 
Samoa ... matt 4 i al 
Other Polynesian 
Islands hs ees 1 its ae 1 
South Sea Islands 
(so described) ... 17 Ieee, Baier nie 1 
At Sea 2 aoe 127 OU, 81 OI iia 7 
Unspecified ak DTN 3. 3 As LON yess ae 26 
Moval'?.: ...|112,758] 1,168 13 |112,758) 1,168 13 | 6,963 54 1 


10. Occupations of Fathers.—A summary of the occupations of the fathers of all 
nuptial children, whose births were registered in 1911, will be found in the following 
table. The figures include all the States and Territories of the Commonwealth :— 
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OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS OF ALL NUPTIAL CHILDREN, COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


| Number Number 
Occupations. (6) Occupations. of 
Fathers. Fathers. 
CLASS I.—PROFESSIONAL. | Wool and Tallow 101 
General Government 582 || Hay, Corn, etc. 252 
Local Government 98 || Other Vegetable Matter 200. 
Defence 165 |} Wood and Coal > 300: 
Law and Order | 1,182 || Glass. and Harthenware 31 
Religion 352 || Gold, Silver, and Precious Stones 17 
Charities 6 Ironmongery aa 235 
Health 840 || Merchants, etc. 469 
Literature 170 Shopkeepers and Assistants 1,071 
Science f 94 || Dealers and Hawkers ... 391 
Engineering, Architecture, and Agents and Brokers 503 
Surveying : 856 || Clerks, Bookkeepers, etc. i 2,747 
Education 780 || Commercial Travellers, Salesmen 1,224 
Fine Arts 153 || Others engaged in Commercial 
Music as 137 Pursuits... at 887 
Amusements ... 377 || Speculators on Chance Events ay 48 
Storage 9 
Total Professional 5,292 wa 
———]|| Total Commercial 15,345 
CLASS II.—DOMESTIC. . a 
Hotelkeepers and Assistants aoe 888 CLASS ITV.—TRANSPORT AND) 
Others engaged in pr ae board COMMUNICATION. 
and lodging... 240 || Railway Traffic ‘ 3,788 
House Servants wes 193 || Tramway Traffic 998 
Coachmen and Grooms... 260 || Road Traffic ... sig 5,051 
Hairdressers 596 || Sea and River Traffic ... 1,633 
Laundrymen ... 51 ||’ Postal Service 458 
Othersengaged domestic occupat’n ns 190 || Telegraph and Telephone Service 414 
Messengers, etc. : 23 
Total Domestic 2,418 — 
Total Transport & Communication) 12,360 
CLASS I1J.—COMMERCIAL. ; ee 
Banking and Finance ... 400 CLASS V.—INDUSTRIAL. 
Insurance and Valuation 483 || Books and Publications 824 
Land and Household Property 139 || Musical Instruments ... 55 
Property Rights not otherwise clsd. 4|| Prints and Pictures 79 
Books, Publications, Advertising 177 || Ornaments and Small Wares 105 
Musical Instruments is 17 || Equipment for Sportsand Games 4 
Prints and Pictures 2 || Designs, Medals, Type 30 
Ornaments and Small Wares 11 || Watches and Clocks 138 
Designs, Medals, Types 1 || Surgical Instruments ... 7 
Arms and Ammunition... 1 || Arms and Ammunition 8 
Watches, Clocks, Jewellery 6 || Engines and Machinery 1,158 
Surgical Instruments 1 || Carriages and Vehicles 856 
Machinery... 54 || Harness and Saddlery 494 
Carriages and Vehicles . 46 || Ships and Boats 139 
Harness and Saddlery . 9 || Furniture & 522 
Ships, Boats, Marine Stores 4 || Building Materials 6938 
Building Materials 27 || Chemicals nee oe 48 
Furniture 73 || Textile Fabrics is ad 59 
Chemicals : 13 || Dress 4 , 1,995 
Paper and Stationery 58 || Fibrous Materials 44 
Textile Fabrics 634 || Animal Food 399 
Dress 223 || Vegetable Food “eo “| 526 
Fibrous Materials 6 || Groceries, Drinks, Narcotics, an 
Animal Food . 2,318 Stimulants 436 
Vegetable Food | 670 || Animal Matter ae 431 
Groceries, Drinks, N: arcotics, and Workersin wood not elsewhere clsd. 119 
Stimulants.. 1,191 || Fodder 15. 
Living Animals 252 || Paper i 18 
Leather 40 || Stone, Clay, Glass 667 
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OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS OF ALL NUPTIAL CHILDREN—Continued. 


Number Number 
Occupations. of Occupations. of 
Fathers. nin _.| Fathers. 
| 
Jewellery and Precious Stones ...| 218 || CLASS VI.—AGRICULTURAL, 
Metals, other than Gold & Silver | 3,238 | PASTORAL, MINING, ETC. 
Gas, Hlectric Lighting ae 576 || Agricultural ... oe ...| 19,48] 
Building— | || Pastoral <a a se eS KEL. 
Builders... ah a 441 | Dairying si |. 1,472 
Stonemasons ate +] 282 || Fisheries, Capture and Destruc- 
Bricklayers eis ea 507 tion of Wild Animals, or acquisi- 
Carpenters... Ped ...| 2,805 || tion of Products yielded thereby} 356 
Slaters ... a ted 39 || Forestry “ ‘ 719 
Plasterers ... se a 277 || Water Conservation and Supply 125 
Painters ... a 642 2/.|. 1,239 || Mines and Quarries’ ... 7,366 
Plumbers ... atk sag 729 ; 
Signwriters aa aot 63 |} Total Primary Producers... 33,229 
Others roe Ss 21°) ‘ies = 
Roads, Railways, Earthworks ...! 294 CLASS VII.—INDEFINITE. | 
Disposal of the Dead ... as: 39 || Independent Means ... _ oe 112 
Disposal of Refuse... i? 211 || Occupation not stated... a 26 
Other Industrial Workers— | Saal 
Manufacturers 241° a 811 Total Indefinite S45 ANT 138 
Engineers, Firemen... wai» 2,058 read « pie 
Contractors is sae 1.229 CLASS VIII.—DEPENDENTS. 
Labourers ... na ot 18,852 Dependent Relatives ... eal 8 
eT es oe: oF = 28h Total Dependents ... a 8 
i | oe 
Total Industrial ... ...| 45,149 Total all Occupations aaa Lt'S2939 
4 


11. Mothers’ Age, Duration of Marriage, and Issue.—A tabulation has been made 
shewing, in age-groups, the duration of marriage and issue of mothers. The total 
number of nuptial confinements in 1911 was 113,939, viz., 112,758 single births, 1168 
cases of twins, and 13 cases of triplets. From this number 335 mothers must be de- 
ducted, in whose case the necessary particulars either as to date of marriage or as to 
previous issue were not stated. The tables refer, therefore, to a total of 113,604 
mothers. They exclude children by former marriages and still-born children, but 
include ex-nuptial children, previous issue by the same father. The tables cannot 
be given im extenso, but the following are their most salient features. The com- 
plete tabulations are shewn in ‘Commonwealth Bulletin of Population and Vital 
Statistics, No. 29; Commonwealth Demography, 1911, and previous years.” 

DURATION OF MARRIAGE AND ISSUE OF MOTHERS OF ALL AGES, 
COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


Duration 


Total Mots bet aH er Potal Total | Average 
ee Mothers. Issue. ae uaeeabe | Mothers. Issue. | aber of 
Years. Years. | ; 
eres [oars 19,198 19,411 1.01 18-19 ...| 1,343 10,118 7.54 
tO Tred c 85 LAS, 9,071 Bd 19-20 925) 1,295 10,327 7.97 
DES eee 8,457 15,180 nA) 20-215... 1,127 9,396 8.34 
Sip hee 9,907 | 20,785 2.09 91-22, 2. 900 7,848 |}. +, 872. 
Pata 8,601 | 21,580 2.51 22-23... 702 6,398 | 9.11 
5= 67k 7,802 925720" | 2.91 23-24 B86 | 5,042 | 9.41 
62 Tok 6,780 |) 22,343 3.30 94-25 cent 387 3,829 9.89 
7-18) 5.5 5,660. | 20,760 |. 3.67 ) 25-260... 2350 \|! 12482 “| 10.56 
8-9 ...|+. 4,916 |. 19,598 3.99 . || 26-27... 184 1,957 10.64. 
CO yee O00) mh 20,029) ton 4 Ss cy Wien 21-28 oo 96. | 1,009 10.51 
1011...) ""'4,302-+°"90,989 | 4:70 || 28-99 56 647 | 11.55 
Die 3,975. }, 20,262 |} 5.10 929-30 ...| 29 Sole || 11.41 
19-136 .% 3,274 AT,877 ="). 5:46 30-31" s: 14 180 12.85 
13-14 6.3 2,848 16,290 572 31-3995. 5: | 47 9.400" 
5 Ss Ree 2,491 15,310 6.15 YASS) Nekep 1 10 10.00 : 
15-16...) 2,240 | 14,483 6.47 | ecAeeee nants one eee soresfee 
16-17 ... 1,845 12,589 6.82 = on | ‘ 
17-18 _. 1.564 11.329 794 Total 113,604 | 379,427 | 3.34 
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AGES AND ISSUE OF MOTHERS, COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


| 
Average | Average 
Ages of Total Total Number || Ages of Total Total Number 
| of Mothers. Mothers.| Issue. of 
Children. i Children. 


{| —————__—_—- = —_—_——| 
| 


| 

| 
Mothers. Mothers. | Issue. 

| 

| 


Under 20 years} 4,182) 4,886 | 1.18 | 40-44 years ..,| 6,756 | 47,066 | 6.97 


20-24 years ...| 25,791 | 45,537 lari 45 yrs. and over 710 6,051 8.52 
95-29 ,, _...|_ 88,752 | 89,211 | 2:64] 

30-34 ,,  ...| 25,652 | 97,885 | 3.82 a Sa TT 
35-89 ,, ...| 16,811 | 88,791 | 5.28 | Allages .../113,604 |379,427 | 3.34 


PREVIOUS ISSUE OF MOTHERS OF VARIOUS AGES, COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


| Mothers’ Ages. 


Previous | — | | 
Issue. | onaer | 9004 | 95-99 | 9034 35-39 | 40-44 | 45 Years | 
| 20 Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. Years. | Years. jand Over. Total. 
= as eS eS | +. 
| | | : 
O | 8,456 | 18,089 | , 9,271 8,682) 1° 1979) | S08 20 | 31,000 
1 | 619.) 9,717.0) 0( 8,672. |, 4,827." | 1,589 316 24 93,214 
Qe shivn DS 3,642 | 7,109 | 4,522 199%. | 405 29 | 17,757 
3 4} D085 lands FAT srpliew 45828 veils BAe 581 | 86 | 12,988 
4 itv one 2,419 |. 3,501 | 2,248 722 40 | 9171 
5 50. ,|, :1,098 2,527 Qld3 ah 740 48 |. 6,601 
6 Sm ie ESS 1,565 | 1,848 TIT te 268 4,598 
7 | 86 | 745 Ils 2 Home| pay a fl 70 | 8,059 
8 re 99 317 970° | 706 72 | 2/094 
9 eapilitelere, We. conte) SiafivmdSIk: jas 5Oah jt 6OF, 86 | 1,498 
10 mAsireha| Gee eee t..| 2 44 999. e888 TQ hy 9198 
Tg rs ane CR Pa 9 i ABs | ou 22908 | i OSu etait emda 
TI apace re Cal een Sane Ae 54. 138 46 |. . 949 
i 19. MEWS; EG 8 aa 8 2) 2% | 69 | 22° | 448 
Dy We Les at bi baal 12") 84 & 54 
15 ed ss ob unl -.BeNaae weit | 6 Blots yin | 23 
DEAF 26 faut onyit Hs) aceeegtt iecretoss sea BO Sh copken lini eeaiine | 3 5 8 
17 | 2 1 3 
18 we fe ga 1 adel 1 
OR eg ie carne! ea | . | 1 v5 a 1 
Pip Bek iL | ae 1 ay 
Total | 4,182 | 25,791 | 88)752 (25/652 | 16,¢11 6,756 710 =|118,604. 
Mothers, | | 


The’ tables shew a fairly regular increase in the number of children up to the period 
where the marriage has lasted twenty years, and it appears that the average inter- 
val between successive confinements up to that period was rather less than two and a 
half years. One mother of the age-group 40 to 44 years, had her twenty-fourth child 
in the twenty-sixth year of her marriage. The average number of children of all marriages 
was 3.34, the corresponding figure for 1910 having been 3,41. 

A similar table has been prepared shewing the previous issue of mothers of twins and 
triplets, from which it appears that 254 mothers had twins at their first confinement; 
198 at their second; 195 at their third; 144 at their fourth; 116 at their fifth; 83 at their 
sixth; 67 at their seventh; 38 at their eighth; 39 at their ninth; 16 at their tenth; 9 
their eleventh; 4 at their twelfth; 3 at their thirteenth; 1 at her fourteenth ; and one 
at her twenty-third. 

Of the twelve cases of triplets 1 occurred at the first confinement; 4 at the 


second; 1 atthe third; 2 at the fifth; 2 atthe sixth; 2 atthe seventh; and 1 at the 
ninth. 
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12. Interval between Marriage and First Birth.—The following table shews’ the 
interval between marriage and first birth. Twins and triplets are included, the eldest 
born ouly being enumerated. 


INTERVAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE AND FIRST BIRTH, COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


Number of Number of Number of 
Interval. First Interval. First Interval. First 
Children. Children. Children. 
Under 1 month 562 1 year 7,400 13 years 24 
1 month 608 | 2 years 2,101 14 Ge 16 
2 months 817 3 Hy 908 15)" Be 10 
3 es 1St25 4 4; 471 164.9% 5 
Ee FA 1,299 5 4 301 WT Ae 8 
5 Rs | 1,651 6°28} | 170 18 * ye | 3 
6 ss 2,089 tC 123 19 44 5 
vf An 1,602 8G 83 20. +4" 2 
8 % 1,529 9° 85 21 OR 3 
9 st 3,361 100 ee 62 OD. en a 
Owe ty 53 2,623 at om, 324; || 98 by 1 
il = 1,893 Os a 25 O44 By 1 
95. TS 1 
| . Total 31,000 


Of these 31,000 children 15,954 were males and 15,046 were females; the masculinity 
of first births was therefore 106.03 as compared with 104.73 for total births. 

The previous issue of mothers of ex-nuptial children is not recorded, but for the 
purposes of the following table all ex-nuptial births have been assumed to be first 
births. The table shews the ages of mothers of ex-nuptial births, of nuptial births 
occurring less than nine months after marriage, and of nuptial births occurring nine 
months or more after marriage. A comparison of the combined total of the first two 
columns with the total of nuptial children born nine months or more after marriage, 
reveals the fact that for all ages the ratio of the two was approximately as9 isto 10. At 
all ages up to and including 21, however, there was a great preponderance of ex-nuptial 
births and of births following on ante-nuptial conception. It must, of course, be under- 
stood that a certain number of premature births are necessarily included among the 
births which occurred less than nine months after marriage, but there is no means of 
arriving at the proportion of those births. 


AGES OF MOTHERS AND INTERVAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE AND FIRST BIRTH, etc. 


COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


piibeiess | Total of two | BAER he 
: 3 irths less otal of two irths nine 
ss Binth of : pape) than nine | preceding |months after 
Child. 2 months after} columns. Marriage 
yee Marriage. and later. 
Years. 

13 3 cae 3 
14 20 2 22 
15 68 21 89 1 
16 191 138 329 13 
17 326 375 701 76 
18 547 799 1,346 259 
19 716 1,222 1,938 550 
20 737 1,265 2,002 889 
21 628 1,376 2,004 1,186 
22 539 1,194 1,733 1,602 
23 476 1,057 ~1,533 1,834 
24 405 854 1,259 1,782 
25 319 673 992 1,749 
26 291 529 820 1,678 
27 257 406 663 1,481 


Total 
Nuptial 
First Births. 


Nuptial 
First Births 
and 
Ex-nuptial 

Births. 


3 
22, 
90 
342 
717 
1,605 . 
2,488 
2,891 
3,190 
3,335 
3,367 
3,041 
2,741 
2,498 
9,144 
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AGES OF MOTHERS AND INTERVAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE AND FIRST 
BIRTH—Continued, 


Nuptial Nuptial | Nuptial 
Age of Mother} . yx nuptial Births less | Totalof two| Births nine Total First Births 
at Birth of Births than nine preceding |monthsafter| Nuptial and — 
Child. . monthsafter, columns. Marriage | First Births.| Ex-nuptial 
n Marriage. and later. ~ Births. _ 
Years. | 
was 223 315 538 1,251 1,566 1,789 
29 ee 180. |} 233 413 956 1,189 1,369 
30 ah 162 207 369 922 iL L229 1,291 
31 ee 123 122 245 672 794 917 
32 Ate 107 115 222, 618 733 840 
35. % 96 91 187 445 | 536 632 
34 zat 86 Ts 157 | 369 440 526 
35 pan 89 56 145 307 363 | 452 
36 one T4 46 120 | 262 308 \ 382 
37 as 59 32 91 | 211 243 302 
38 aie 81 25 106 | 190 | 215 296 
39 Me 60 14 74 | 136 | 150 210 
40 aed 42 17 | 59 | 103 | 120 162 
41 wee 27 a6 | 38 69 80 107 
42 vide 18 3 21 | 39 42 60 
43 wae 14 6 20 28 | 34 48 
44 ae 9 4 13 | 23 } QT 36 
45 ane 11 2 13 | 11 | 13 | 24 
46 a 5 tod 5 | 2 | 2 T 
AT, 404-98 5 Asia 675) 2 | 3 8 
48 aa 2 a 2 mu | 1 3 
5 eg ae ae | ae 1 4 1 1 
Not stated 22 nee ih 33°" | Paes a 22 
Total a 7,018 11,282 18,300 | 19,718 | 31,000 38,018 


Interval between Birth and Registration of Birth.—Information was obtained 
during 1911 as to the period elapsing between birth and registration. The maximum 
number registered was forty-one days after birth, while in the case of ex-nuptial births 
the greatest number of children was registered within two days after birth. 


INTERVAL BETWEEN BIRTH AND REGISTRATION, COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


iy 


c Ex- | son | exe 
Interval. | Bivthe, | Nuptiel | yyivths, | Interval. Hirths. | Nuptiat | pith, 
Under 1 day ...| 217 T5 292 ||16 days vee| 1,242 136 1,378 
1 day om 541 255 | 796 ||17° ,, se pete 142} 1,446 
2 days ues 485 367 |, ae Soen tl Sie ancl) 1 (4,880 150| 1,480 
3 Rs ee 489 280 | 769 ||19_,, os lip lna a I; 147, 1,664 
4 Ss us 416 132 548 |/20__,, aalmealety 186) 1,715 
5 Vs elle adit 134 STS NOL, i. 15654 199% 1,687 
Go ba 417 106 | BPE AIPP) Fane wsauio 5690 100} 1,791 
Ties Me 482 94 57ENQ3 ,, Seohie ALB NS 98 | 1,671 
Sa wef 499 89; 588/24, J. 1,678 106} 1,779 
9 oh. oes SOO RBS 75 629 125 ,, ly le OB 110} 1,875 
10" ee Be nicl lt 85 808 ||26 ,, ...| 1,946 105, 2,051 
PE eae Pe yids 101 918 |27__,, ...| 1,926 | 127} 2,053 
124% 15018 101} 1,119 28 __,, val) 2,178 jl10| 2,288 
195% sacpee1k270 142| 1,419 )29 lg 1 229 118} 2,415 
1a ols ane 215997 148; 1,875:130  ,, tl 2: 250 138 2,389 
15 Ps, ve! 15210 141} 1,35131 ,, vee] '25392% 181/- 2,598 
: gk ao , mS ee Saar ees 902 ie! 
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INTERVAL BETWEEN BIRTH AND REGISTRATION, COMMONWEALTH, 
1911—Continued. 


Ex- 


; i : Total ial. | << BX 
Interval. oder | aL Births. es Lo Binks. apie Births. 
\ 

32 days... 2,361 142} 2,503 |) 55 days voile J 1,974 72 2,046 
ashe. aS 2,467 135 | 2,602 || 56° ,, ie Bake cures| 54. 1,929 
34 .,, a 2,505 149| 2,654 || 57. ,, “Al | 1'982 67 1,999 
35 Ti, + 2,700 121 | ~ 2821 || 58%, | 2,046 80 2,126 
36... a 2,890 | 134] 3,024 || 59. ,, vf | 2052 75 2,127 
87 At ne 3,045 115| 3,160)] 60 ,, si] } 1413 54 1,467 
38 ,, =i 3,364 108| 3,472 || 61 to 69 days} 1,828 81 1,909 
39 75, > 3,539 134 | BS673 || TO; 79-04, 720 42 762 
40 nT. ee 4,168 118| 4,286|| 80,, 89 ,, 401 20 421 
441 (Hs sa 4,588 144 | 4,732|) 90,, 99 ,, 232 16 248 
427%, oe 3,847 125| 3,972 |/100,, 109° ,, 177 9 186 
48%, DR 2,915 71] 2,986 |1110,, 119 ,, 124 3 127 
EE a: 2,417 73| 2,490120,, 129 ,, 84 10 94 
aa se 2,318 53 to es Old HIB. ss LEQ as 65 6 71 
ae 60 2,174 73| 2,247 1140 ,, 149 ,, 56 2 58 
Eine a: 2,126 63] 2,189 1150 ,, 159 |, 50 3 53 
ag o) ts 1,999 58} 2,057 1160 ,, 169 ,, 48 1 49 
49 ,, fis 1,941 48| 1,989 170 ,, 179 ,, 43 6 49 
00 dies Bs 1,836 61] 1,897 180 ,, 365: ,, 228 16 244 
Si ws 1,863 51| 1,914 || Not stated 107 11 118 
Lay) aes sh 1,875 63| 1,938 
5S ft 1,848 50{ 1,898 " ra 
54 «5 vee 1,858 56| 1,914 || Total Births | 115,119] 7,074] 122,193 


§ 2. Marriages. 


1. Marriages, 1901 to 1911.—The number of marriages registered in the Common- 
wealth in 1911 was 39,482, the highest number ever recorded. . There has been a steady 
increase in the annual number of marriages in each State since 1903, and the crude 
marriage-rate increased similarly in all the States until 1907, with the exception of 
Western Australia. In 1908 all the States, with the exception of New South Wales and 
Tasmania, had a lower marriage rate than in 1907, but the rate recovered in 1909, 1910 
and 1911, and was considerably higher in the latter year than in 1907 in all the States: 
The number of marriages in each State since 1901 is shewn below. ‘The rate for 1911 
was the highest ever experienced in the Commonwealth. 


TOTAL MARRIAGES, COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to [911]. 


Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria.) Qld. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust.) Pas. | North E4. Cp. crwealth, 
1901 »...) 10,538 8,406 3,341 2,304 1,821 1,338 5 See lt Le tenon 
1902 ...| 10,486 8,477 3,243 2,376 2,024 1313 Wahi aeaes | 27,926 
1908 «...} --9,759 7,605 2.933 2,260 2,064 1,344 Lec se. i Oo s90 7, 
1904 ...| 10,422 8,210 3,078 2,526 2,088 1,350 Bik aaeen 27,682 
1905 ...| 10,970 | 8,774| 3,173 | 2.594 | 93198 |. 11365. |...8..\). «ob» 29,004 
1906 ...| 11,551| 8,930} 3,588] 2679| 2,961| 1,399] 2 | ~. | 30,410 
1907 ...| 12,187 | 9,575 | 4,105 | 3.070] 2114]; 1410| 9 |... | 32470 
1908 ...) 12,641 9,335 4,009 3,112 2,012 1,432 OMe ess 32,001 
1909. ...)' 18,025 9,431 4,543 3,275 1,997 1,494 LO Capis 2 83,775 
1910 ...| 14,307 | 10,239 4,768 3,661 2,107 1,493 Uti “isd esis] 2686;692 
1914......|, 15,278 11,088 5,167 4,036 2,421 1,477 10 | a)5 | 39,482 


(a) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 
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2. Marriage Rates, 1901 to 1911.—The number of marriages registered per thousand 
of mean population is shewn in the following table for the same period :— 


CRUDE MARRIAGE RATE (a), COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1911 (0). 


Year. | N.8:W. | Victoria.) Qid. | S.Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. | pds. | Rod: CaP: lowealth. 
1901...) 7.78 6.99 | 6.66 6.45 9:68 -- 7.76 | 1.05 he 
1902° ...| 7555 7.02 6.85 6.68 9289. i WSO 1.53 7.26 
1903 Aa 6.90 6.31 5.70 6.36 9.40 7.45 | 2:76 6.67 
1904 ...) 7:24 | 6,83 5.90 | 7.08 8.92 7.38 1.90 7.02 
1905; ...)1 fe46 | 728 6.00 7.21 8.61 7.40 1.21 7.25 
1906; ...1 768 | 36 6.69 7.38 8.89 7.59 0.50 7.49 
1907 ..:| YE89 7.81 7.56 8.35 8.27 7.63 2.35 7.87 
1908 ...| 8.03 7.53 7.24 8.238 7.80 7.64 | 2.74 7.76 
1909 ...| (8.15 7.48 7.97, 8.43 759 7.85 2.83 7.90 
1910 ...| 8.76 7.98 8.06 9 Qs). BVCTT 7/82 | 5.00, he 8.37 
TOT) ....): 9.24 8.34 8.41 9.81 8.44 7.76 3.01 | (c) 2.81 8.79 

| l | | | 
(a) Number of marriages (not persons married) per 1000 of mean annual population. (b) Rate 
corrected in view of Census Returns, 1911. (c) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 


As in some international tabulations the marriage rates are calculated per 1000 of 
the unmarried population of 15 years and over, the corresponding rates have been worked 
out for the Commonwealth for the three last Census periods. The figures comprise in 
each case the Census year with the year immediately preceding and the year immedi- 
ately following, and are as follows:—Years 1880-82, 48.98; years 1890-92, 45.74; years 
1900-02, 42.14. These rates refer, of course, to persons married and not to marriages, as 
do the rates in the preceding table. Corresponding figures for the period 1910-1912 will 
be given in the next issue of this book. 


3. Marriage Rates in Various Countries.—A comparison of the Australian marriage 
rate with that of Huropean countries shews it to be considerably below the rates prevail- 
ing in the Hast of Europe, above those of Central and Western Europe, and much 
higher than those of the North of Hurope :— 


CRUDE MARRIAGE RATES.—VARIOUS COUNTRIES (a). 


Crude Crude 
Country. .| Year. Marriage Country. Year. | Marriage 
f Rate. Rate. 
Canada (Ontario) seelp LOO. 10.35 Austria ae tle ETO O) viss3) 
Servia 255 Eee E210) 9.35 England and Wales ...| 1910 7.50 
Rumania ie ers| tn LOO 9.20 Switzerland ef LOS: 7.45 
Bulgaria ses eae LGO9 9.15 Denmark ... spl) eee 7.30 
Commonwealth o3-| (LOL T 8.79 Netherlands A LAN LO 7.15 
New Zealand... Spe pete lal 8.67 Spain ae ere tent) 7.10 
Hungary’... Seal LILO 8.65. Scotland... calie) holo 6.50 
France af vee] “LOLO 7.90 Norway dee v3}, 1910 6.20 
Russia os teal QOS 7.80 Finland eats vv pe LOLG 6.10 
German Empire ea LOLO 7.75 Sweden noe sett) Sele) 6.00 
Italy bes TAO ONS ree tteio Treland “10 mcralidhe ere 5.05 
Belgium he «| / 1909 7.65 


(a) Rates corrected in view of Census Returns, 1911. 


4. Age at Marriage.—(a) The age at marriage of bridegrooms and brides will be 
found in the following table, the previous conjugal condition of the contracting parties 
being distinguished. It will be seen that no less than 1472 males were married during 1911 
who were less than twenty-one years of age, of whom one was a widower. The corre- 
sponding number of females was 8028, of whom four were widows, At the other 
extreme there were thirty-seven men of sixty-five years and upwards, who described 
themselves as bachelors, and seven spinsters of corresponding ages. 
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AGES AND CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PERSONS MARRIED. 


COMMONWEALTH. 

Bridegrooms. Brides. 

Age at 

| Marriage. | | 

Bachelors| Widowers|Divorced.| Total. |Spinsters.) Widows. |Divorced.| Total. 
| 

14 years... EP; we at ep 7 ead eae 7 
Nyce og nae 59 59 
Lonny 7 es 344 344 
Die Tees 31 31 892 892 
a Nea 143 143 1,766 | 1,766 
THQ esa 431 1 432 2,338 iv 9.339 
PAC Weal 859 859 2,618 3 aie 2,621 
St ail 2,235 il 2,236 4,162 11 1 4,174 
DO 2,510 if 1| 92,512) 3,576 | 15 3} 3,594 
gare 3,100 10 3 3,110 3,491 15 2 8,508 
24°C, 3,322 10 2 3,334 3,128 16 10 3,154 
Po hae 3,209 16 5 3,230 2,786 33 6 2,825 
26, ",,, 3,032 29 bb 3,062 9,239 35 9 2,283 
OTe ys 2,781 24 3 2,808 1,844 51 13 1,908 
20 ee 2,432 34 6 9,472 1,548 56 PA) ho) Gis 
PN Sasa 6 2,021 45 7 2,073 1,226 64 15 1,305 
30 bt ry 1,706 66 6 1,778 1,008 69 16} 1,098 
EB pm 1,418 45 6 1,469 720 65 15 800 
on 1,235 55 8 1,298 644 | 69 16 749 
337°" 55 989 55 8 1,052 452 49 21 522 
34 CO, 758 75 5] 838 434 54 13 501 
Bi hows 683 61 4 748 413 88 ale 518 
30.25 621 71 13 705 276 63 14 353 
Ses 524 69 4 597 205 65 14 284 
385", 505 68 13 586 231 T7 9 317 
39 etles 382 79 sink 472 185 87 10 282 
AON es 317 88 dale 416 126 79 2 207 
Ce 236 57 5 298 90 52 9 151 
42, 233 79 3 315 95 68 6 169 
43°", 172 91 2 265 Wie) 52 5 130 
44 132 63 és 200 53 60 10 123 
45 ,, 176 74 if 257 56 64 9 129 
46, 124 90 i) 226 38 44 5 87 
ATs 127 yal 2 194 39 | 44 2 85 
Asie. 101 79 12 192 31 53 13 97 
2S), Mews 83 45 2 130 24 43 67 
Ory 63 64 3 130 23 Bll 5 59 
Hi bocca 41 54 5 100 11 21 32 
520% 42 58 2 102 10 32 42 
OSS lke 42 58 al 101 10 18 1 29 
5a 23 57 3 83 6 14 20 
CB} Su tee 99 55 il 78 6 ig) i 25 
56 Cy, 18 40 58 Me 16 1 24 
aha op) 17 | 35 1 53 10 14 il 25 
JOS 10 29 39 7 16 23 
ba} fis are 12 19 31 5 10 15 
60, 12 Sy 1 50 on 17 19 
OLa 8 28 36 ‘ 8 8 
O2\ee. 5 22 27 2 8 10 
6a). 5 25 2 32 - 12 12 
64 Cg, 8 | 20 28 2 4 6 
Gos 5 | 21 is 26 1 16 17 
G6; 35; LLG 19 a 25 1 5 6 
(ype 5 aly ; 22, 1 i) 10 
68 53 5. | ie 22 5 il 6 
695; 4 | 15 Be 19 4 4 
Oh aaa 1 14 ‘ 15 8 8 
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AGES AND CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PERSONS MARRIED, 1911—Continued. 


i 


COMMONWEALTH. 
Bridegrooms. Brides. 

Age at | — j > | ] meee 7 <7 
Marriage. [Bachelors| Widowers| Divorced. Total. Tae re Widows. |Divorced.} Total. 
a | — } — 

| | { 
71 years 1 5 | 6 | 1+ 6 | 7 
Moa 5 ie 5 | 6.1 uy ef 
WU ks, 3 6 9 ; | a i 
NE ess a) I} 3 Bes 1 an! 2 
Be 55 VE Jatt 2 8 | ip Maes 1 1 
Wor 5, eae +t 3 : oi { 4 | 
Nila? i255 4 4.) , | i 
No 3s, 2 | | 2) B 3 
760... 4) . 4 
80, 3 3 | . 3 | | 
See, | xb 1 | | 
ue, ea| 1 1s} 2 | 
85 oe A | oi | 1} r aa 
Not stated . | i | 3 fils hsp 6 10 
er ae! ME | See tee pears ess 
Total seal 36,995 | 2,304 183 | 39,482 | 387,351 | 1,846 | 285 | 39,482 


(6) The relative ages of bridegrooms and brides are shewn for single years in 
“Bulletin of Population and Vital Statistics, No. 29’’; a condensation into age-groups 
of five years is here given :-— 


RELATIVE AGES OF PERSONS MARRIED, COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


Total “Ages of Brides. 
Ages, Bride- | —— eae et Sl ae 
grooms. Under : 3 F 45and| Not 
15, |22 to 19.}20 to 24./25 to 29.)30 to 34./35 to 39./40 to 44. Upwds.} Stated. 

g ,Under 20 ae 613 433 163 15 1 a 1 a Py. 
8 20 to 24 ...| 12,051 4 3,059 7,268 | 1,482 178 49 6 3 2 
8 25 to 29 .| 18,645 3 1,396 6,557 | 4,593 8380 169 aL 13 3 
x | 30 to 34 6,435 349 2,098 | 2,349 | 1,216 331 72 19 1 
® | 35 to 39 3,108 107 651 944 738 417 133 58 Pe 
rs } 40 to 44 4,494 30 195 335 360 332 162 79 y 
= \ 45 to 49 999 17 79 149 181 231 170 172 oe 
& | 50 to 54 516 9 19 |. "44 73 9}. 112. |" 169.) 014 
© | 55 to 59 259 11 I 25 40 43 128 =a 
% | 60 to 64 ~ 173 |, 5 Vi 4 22 34 101 “a 
wo | 65 and upwar ds 185 4 6 9 13 16 137 oot 
< \Not stated 4 1 Os a 2 ae 3 

Total Brides ...} 39,482 7 5,400 | 17,051 | 9,936 | 3,665 | 1,754 780 879 10 


5. Previous Conjugal Condition.—In a previous table the total number of bachelors 
and spinsters, widowed and divorced persons, who were married during the year 1911, 


was shewn. 


parties is given :— 


In the following table the relative conjugal condition of the contracting © 


RELATIVE CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PERSONS MARRIED, COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


pines, 
Conjugal Condition. Bri Poe ae | 
“| Spinsters. Widows. Divorced. 
} ; 

Bachelors 36,995 35,583 1,197 215 

Bridegrooms - Widowers 2,304 1,621 626 57 
Divorced 183 147 23 13 
Total Brides sc 39,482 37,351 1,846 285 
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6. Birthplaces of Persons Married.—Information as to the birthplaces of persons 
who were married in 1911 was not obtained in the State of Western Australia; the 
following figures refer, therefore, only to New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia, Tasmania and Northern Territory and Federal Capital Territory. As might 
be expected, there were more brides than bridegrooms who were natives of the Common- 
wealth. In “Bulletin No. 29, Commonwealth Demography.” the relative birth- 
places of bridegrooms and brides will be found tabulated. 


BIRTHPLACES OF PERSONS MARRIED, 1911. 
COMMONWEALTH (a). 


Birthplaces. daous, | Brides. Birthplaces. be ioaaon tae: 
AUSTRALASIA— AsiA—cont.— | 
New South Wales. ...| 11,968 | 13,267 Philippine Islands... 3 aan 
Victoria... ...,| 10,314 | 10,661 Syria af 15 5 
Queensland... e474 4,221 Other Asiatic Countri ies| al 
South Australia ...| °3,980 4,050 Wy 
Western Australia... 33 39 doe Good Hope... mi 9 
Tasmania ... ses) Oy 27 1,678 | WMatnridiis © 5 1 
Northern ‘Territory... a 6 8. Africa (Undefined) 33 17 
New Zealand Re 450 303 
BUROPE— one African Coun- : 7 
England... ui | | 228940 1,630 ee 3 Sg 
Wales ake nc 83 45 10 pi ea es 
Scotland... ig» 739 460 || AMERICA— 
Treland ee Se 494 363 Canada... +e. 44 6 
Isle of Man.. 5 1 Jamaica... Bed i : 
Other European Bri- Newfoundland | 2 
tish Possessions... 11.| 8 Other American Bri-| | 
Austria-Hungary... 23 5 tish Possessions _ ... 3 
Belgium... + 4 ste Argentine Republic... 2 
Denmark ... hs 46 16 Chile oo se 1 set 
' France wy om 33 14 Miexiecos. st ae" ee 2 
Germany... ae 266 82 Peru oe i aon 
(Gareecel wniiekui mah 15 2 United States ae 58 16 
Italy he pot 38 13 Other American Coun- 
Netherlands MEE 19 LAS tries... eee 40 13 
Norway... “be 37 | 5 || POLYNESIA— 
Portugal... ve 1 ae Fuji 10 | i 
Russia Rie at 45 17 Other Polynesian Bri- 
Spain eS Bas 6 5 tish Possessions ... 3 | 
Sweden ay tH 64 |. 6 New Caledonia K.| 3 
Switzerland 20 4 New Hebrides 2 2 
Other European Coun- Samoa. 1 
tries ee oe 3 4 Other Polynesian Is- 
ASIA— lands... Nes 1 2 
British India 54 26 South Sea Islands (so 
_ Ceylon : iy 3 1 described) a 14 
Biers Settlements SAS 2 
Afghanistan 3 é At sea soe hit 32 26 
China 45 5 || Not stated ... ont 9 11 
Japan 12 8 Sen see a 
Java. 4 3 Total ...| 37,061 | 37,061 


(a) Exclusive of iiestern Austalie. 


7. Occupations and Ages of Bridegrooms.—aA tabulation has been made of 
the occupations and ages of all males married in the Commonwealth in the years 
1907, 1908, 1909, 1910, and 1911. In “Bulletin No. 29” the 1911 tabulation is shewn for 
orders of occupations: here it is repeated for classes only, with a subdivision of the 
Industrial class and of the class of Primary Producers. ‘The average ages of the persons 
falling under those twelve subdivisions were determined, and it appears that, apart from 
the Indefinite class, which consists chiefly of persons who have retired from business and 
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who are living on their own means, and where a high average age may naturally be ex- 
pected, the average age ranges from 28.18 in the Manufacturing class to 31.88 years in the 
Pastoral class. The averages, calculated on the basis of the 1907, 1908, 1909 and 1910 
figures, have been added for the purposes of comparison. The figures for five years are, 
however, rather small to allow of definite conclusions being drawn. The results 
obtained are shewn in the following table :— 


OCCUPATIONS AND AGES sell scone ssaulisie COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


| ] eS j Industrial. | at Pr odeaaee: 
= Pee hua | = — | 
be PR oe Fe | Og ined tH 
o-}) Bob B | Be) a) Bo lord pS oe) 1) vel ey cosleaulaies 
“A a | che Me S34 je-G 2) HH | 2 Fe a 
Ages at Marriage. Z g 3 a8| Ba} wolses) 5 Sona 4 3| ¢ 
Ce ee =| Be es g ae = AB inos fe nh qe ot 
oot S) SH) SS |) oe /8Se 5 | @ e383 Re ot 
of A | os Se ee | ae Soe ed ge Sb eames 
i Fas! &| S8)48F wm | & | Bo} aa 
SH AS | < 2 
£ | | | iS) i 
15 years. He ee ate ni a eh SMA . 
RB Rak x ek eae SLO WAS LE” 1 2 1 
Si)? aS ae Pict tans 2) 4) 5 | 12 3 3 1 af 
18) +3 “i 6 1} 17 25 | 21 14 43 6 8 2 
19 a | 8 8| 55) 61 103 26 105 26 i 28 5 
20 | 17 14 130; 118) 161) 56 | 230 68 16 43 6 
91 a 5T 58 3 284 372| 179 594 204 43| 131 10 
22 [92 58| 349) 346; 388; 189] 648] 246 49| 120 25 2 
23 132 66} 500) 357| 508; 246) 724) 325 70| 155 23 4 
o4 | 164 81 545 350| 562 260| 734 361 97 150 QT 3 
25 | 182 81| 499) 335|) 583; 251| 678; 398 154 26 3 
26 180 69 520} 322) 448 210 637 410 lil 126 21 | 8 
27 | o19| 60), 461} 270) 408) 193, 587). 406} 95} 143| 21) 2 
28 194 69 437 258 302 124 524 354 70 120 18 2 
29 168 51 328 | 195! 253 437 330 87 97 25 6 
30! ony | 131 42 340} 165) 211 101 335 | 294 74 64 16 5 
31 109 33| 258; 124 168 296 261 73 73 4 2 
Boe a. eke Ae .» | 106 88] 229] 120) 139 46| 262) 234 59 58 3 4 
Donk Grebe Pe oF 76 36 181 | 99 | 93 54 196 207; 45 54 10 x 
34 A | 1-68 17 |."126| 79) 108 39| 146} 147) 49 49 Ti 3 
35 to 39 years ae wis] 220 80| 562! 258) 305| 142) 584; 582) 181] 164 22 8 
30 een” Sa 2A wy “Cd 103 37 248 117 132 103 288 261 85 84 18 | 18 
45 ,,49 ,, su 65 88 | 146 | 86) 111 65 178; 179 49 61 11 10 
50 years and upwards ies 51) 157 81) 122 82} 195| 199 60 53 5) 44 
Not stated + pot Ree xt 1) 1 2 eS By age oe “as (Be He 
le aete, | a a 8 | 
Total AD ER ARY 990 | 6.398 | 4,058 | 5,462 | 2,547 | 8,377 | 5,499 | 1,411 | 1,936 305 125 
| | yaa \ i 
Average age—year's (1911) | 30.88 | 30.69 | 29.61 | 28.40 | 28.18 | 28.83 | 28.75 | 31.05 | 31.88 | 29.64 | 29.49 | 43.26 
tA a ,» (1910) | 31.19 | 30.07 | 29.73 | 28.51 | 28.29 | 28.88 | 28.90 | 30.94 | 32.33 | 29.25 | 30.23 | 45.47 
” ” +: (1909) | 31.25 | 30.09 | 29.80 | 26.61 | 28.40 | 29.12 | 28.86 | 31.07 | 33.10 | 28.78 | 28.89 | 39.88 
a at > (1908) | 31.01 | 30.62 | 29.77 | 28.83 | 28.46 | 29.02 | 28.89 | 30.96 | 32.63 | 29.00 | 29.38 | 41.12 
ue « (1907) | 31.26 | 30.12 | 29.74 | 28.90 | 28.01 | 29.71 | 28.76 | 30.93 | 32.55 | 29.03 | 29.19 | 38.26 


The average age at marriage of brides has slowly risen from 25.56 years in 1907 to 
25.74 years in 1911. The figures for the five years are:—1907, 25.56 years; 1908, 
25.67 years; 1909, 25.74 years; 1910, 25.77 years, and in 1911, 25.74, while for the five 
years combined the average age was 25.70 years. 


8. Fertility of Marriages,—The quotient obtained by division of the nuptial 
births registered, say during the five years 1907 to 1911, by the number of marriages regis- 
tered during the five years 1902 to 1906, z.e., the period antecedent by five years to the 
period of the births, has been called the “fertility of marriages.” This works out at 3.43, 
or in other words, the number of children to be expected from every marriage in the 
Commonwealth is under four. This method, while not professing any claim to accuracy, 
furnishes results which agree fairly well with those found by more elaborate and careful 
investigation. 


9. Registration of Marriages.—In all the States of the Commonwealth marriages 
may be celebrated either by ministers of religion, whose names are registered for that 
purpose with the Registrar-General, or by certain civil officers, in most cases district 
registrars. The percentage of marriages celebrated by ministers of religion has increased 
from 96.47 per cent. in 1902 to 96.67 per cent. in 1911. The figures for the individual 
States in 1911 were: New South Wales, 97.64 per cent.; Victoria, 97.36 per cent.; 
Queensland, 95.72 per cent.; South Australia, 96.41 per cent.; Western Australia, 89.72 
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per cent.; and Tasmania, 98.92 per cent. The registered ministers in 1911 belonged to 
thirty-nine different denominations, some of which, however, can hardly be regarded ias 
having any valid existence. The extraordinary number of marriages credited to some 
denominations, the number of whose adherents, according to the Census returns, was 
very small indeed, is not inconsistent with the supposition that some of these denomina- 
tions have been created for the purpose of obtaining the registration necessary to conduct 
marriages, or to be connected with a so-called ‘‘ Matrimonial Agency.” The figures for 
1911 are shewn in the following table :— 


MARRIAGES IN EACH DENOMINATION, COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


Nepal , . : a WN ia 
Denomination. NS. Ww. Vie. | Qld! |" SiA. *) (WA. Tas. oy, Sem" | Gom- 
f | | | | 
Church of England .--/ 6,383 | 2,893 1,451} 910) 955.) 518| 1! 5 13,041 
Roman Catholic Church ve) 2,825 | 1,861 |1,042 | 385 | 399] 198) 2) -. | 6.719 
Presbyterian Ghureh of Aust.) -2,177 | 1,990 | 716)|" 224 | 2974/1186 }0.0)) ..1"/1 5,590 
Free Presbyterian Church ...| ... aie Gee A rms rote ask SALA 4 
Independent Presbyterian Ch.) ... 198}. 0. bse Be Mer |e 19S 
Welsh Presbyterian Church ...|_... Darah: nes pret eticb tL sap | st 15 
Methodist Church ... ---|, 2,162 | 1,749 | 945 |1,339) 381] 288; 11! -.. | 6,810 
Congregational Church 2e|) 0389 | 1198) DaG e225)" 95) 178 se]... | Odor 
Baptist Church ites r| | 256) 462} 220°) 272 } 0'40 |) 199)... 1 1872 
German Baptist Church Rte chs Sikora es Atte | Mek Set | een ea 4 
Particular Baptist Church ...) Le aRatnd py BN Seip See Albusaitt tics Al 5 
Church of Christ... --| 286! 227) 21) 208 PZT 3 SOE a 728 
Christian Brethren ... wage Snipes aus Zon Miran Shichi 33. 
Lutheran Church ... + 14 67) 128) - 239 | Waser i (estas 452 
Evangelical Lutheran Church atau Meee Dey peer: AN Aes US ae Ren 38 
German Lutheran Church... 1)... edattcoey ate PAC listen | 18 
Greek Orthodox Church “oR 5 | BEN > Ak mat | TY lee oir] Cae Ct ee 9 
Australian Church ... metabo ye te YN te teres eMirincet treed 25 
Unitarian Church deal rsa coe oe Mle E 21 
Moravian Church ... et FOL A i} Bits Mg APA (act ees hyde Noa 2 
Apostolic Church... aah 1 oes Or tact aan ges Neos leet at 11 
Catholic Apostolic Church .| 1 4 CuinMec Mit aren race. ite ceitecs st) 11 
Christadelphians ... rae ea MA ON, Ted Pate seripernent | Se 2 
Balvanion ariny 2 MEA HOO OMB BING ALY ash elegy gy iio 949 
Seventh-Day Adventists 9 | GH o 6 4 24 32 
Latter-Day Saints ... $3: 10 10! 2 | | 22 
New Church a os 2 5 | | | 7 
Free Church oe DESIG nk oma al vee [see | ond | S 
Free Christian Church.. Bale cae 36 Di Patina i, syed Nile aoe 38 
Evangelist a RGA ted AAU OE emo lime | bug thy) 1 
Christian Assembly BUNT 4 Hoth TRL Salt LPM) Sanente| ch uuevjzen 8 
Society of Friends ... aie ital aera ith S53) leh ® scam eeceed Pade 2 
City Mission SNA SE eNO Ui t HEA Mpc set late 2} 2 
Ballarat Town Mission’ dni hata ANS SIa inde Ah BAA | ital ii ae 95 
Joyful News Mission a eMC cesta Pest ult eee sesentl ccs 169 
Christian Mission ... BME aie a8 nee Paci | Oise LC 6 
Aboriginal Mission ... eae Bilis) SBA leg RPS a eg 9 NaH | 5 
West End Mission nhs atl ea aa SV anaici ilhmacoc a Mca | 8 
Jewish” .. Seb ates 41 44 6 The dnmdien Wempteaa id nue Meee 96 
Registrar’ s Office es rae BOO 293 | 221°) 145) 273 16y} Gy)... | Myswa 
Tite Ut ne ~ aa) ih 
‘Total oe _ ++[15,278 |11,088 |5,167 |4,036 |2,421 1,477 | 10 | 5 |39,482 


10, Mark Signatures.—The marriage registers afford some clue, even if an imperfect 
one, to the illiteracy of the adult population, since a small and constantly diminishing 
percentage of bridegrooms and brides sign the registers with marks. 


(i.) Males and Females, 1901 to 1911. For a number of years, with the exception 
of 1905, 1908 and 1910, mark signatures by males have been slightly more numerous 
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than those by females, the percentages for the Commonwoalth during the past eleven 
years having been as follows :— 


PERCENTAGE OF Mare SIGNATURES: AT MARRIAGE, COMMONWEALTH, heer {0 1911, 


iP ‘ 

Year. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908 1909. | 1910 1911 
—} — — _— = Sead 

Male.. =f 85 | 1.21 1.17 | -0.95°| 0.91 | 0.92 | 0.81 | 0.71 | 0.65 Mieke 0.56 

et .29 | 4.11 | 1.02 | 0.91 | 0.93 | 0.86 | 0.70 | 0.73 | 0.62 eee? | 0.54 


(ii.) Mark Signatures in Commonwealth States, 1901 to 1911. The following table 
shews that while the Tasmanian percentage has been the highest, and the Victorian the 
lowest, in each of the eleven years under review, there has been a marked decrease in 
every State excepting Western Australia :— 


PERCENTAGE OF MARK SIGNATURES AT MARRIAGE, COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to dais 


{ | | 
Year.  |N.S.W. | Vic. (Qtand. 8. Aust. |W. Aust] ‘Tas, | North. Kees | Cwealth. 
mye = tee } | \ mLENE 
i | 
$901 7) BEC | Oy0S | re By 0.9. CERO 1d. 11 oo) ee 1.32 
1902 _...| 1.22, | 0.61 |°4.98)). 1.12) 0.69 | °3.12) | 14°99 1.16 
1908 ...|, 1.10) 0.60 | 1.86. | \1-89 7) 0/7511)" 2.38.) 90183) eae 
1904) 1.) 6:90" 1) Osb4: din |) OL" Wal. bei) (ho) Shap) ae. =. | 0.98 
$905) seek T.YO>-|' O.44) LRA-SOM OSS Oey Rage ae 0.92 
1906° | se 0:94.10 0.48 be 1.67, |' OL6d) .1110.66)1) 2.18 3) 95:00) 0.89 
LOOT. -2.|. 0187 12 20:96 | fared). 0255 2130164. bo OO cn ay 0.76 
1908... «2-12, 0.79" || @)83.|—'1.201cE 0.56 505 0.82 © 1 ey hh, 0.72 
1909 _...| 0.60 0,22 | 1.16 | 0.55 | 0.68 | 2.07), | 30.00 | 0.64 
1910 0.61 | 0.29 | 0.92 | 0.44} 0.52 | 1.17 | 29.41 0.58 
1911 | 0.54 | 0.22 | 0.84 | 0.46 | 0.78 | 1.96 | 15.00 j(a) 0.55 
{ | i | 


(a) Part ot New South Wales prior to 1911. 


A complete disappearance of mark signatures is hardly to be expected, for the 
available information tends to shew that two-thirds of those who sign with marks are 
natives of their respective States, who apparently have not made use of the advantages 
offered to them by the State schools. 


"i § 3. Deaths. 


1. Male and Female Deaths, 1901 to 1911.—The total number of deaths registered 
in the Commonwealth from 1901 to 1911 inclusive, gives an annual average of 26,335 
males and 19,345 females, the details being as follows :— 


MALE DEATHS, COMMONWEALTH, als to 1911. 
: Nor. | F. C 


Year. | | N.8.W. | Vie. Q land.) S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. |ipers.| parr. | C’wealth. 
1901 1 9,327 9,085 | 3,838 | 2,206 1,653 1,001 Soyo 27,148 
1902 <-;, 9,585 |:9,152 13,924) 2,316 1,832 1,044 3 ilo foe 27,876 
1903 .a) 9,428 | 8,626 | 8,951) 2,171 1,829 1,136 TAs have Miss 27,212 | 
1904 ...| 8,733 | 7,992 | 3,259) 2,019 1,823 1,061 52) ... | 24,939 
1905 .... 8,709 | 8,278! 3,499) 2,003 | 1,728 | 1,061 | 38; ... | 25,311 
1906 ...| 8,715 | 8,842 | 3,212) 2,053 1,878 1,118 56)” ie 25,374 
1907 ... 9,444 | 7,977 | 3,482} 1,998 1,866 1,083 BON aa 25,939 
1908 ..| 9,298 | 8,816 | 3,500} 2,029 1,800 1,112 “Die hese ta 26,632 
1909 .., 9,184 | 8,070! 3,419} 2,080 1,671 1,030 CONN sp 25,514 
1910 ...| 9,339 | 8,128 | | 3,594 | 2,163 1,760 1,098 Neo adeee 26,154 
1911 Aten etic) 8,355 | 14, 060 2,179 1,923 -| 1,037 59 \(a) 5 | 27,591 
Rate, (b) 1911) 11.59 12.57 | | 12.14) 10.43 | 11.72 | 10.68 jon. 57) 4.93 | 11.82 


(a) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. (b) Wouiber of Absa per “1000 of mean rovalation? 
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FEMALE DEATHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1911. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W.Aus.) Tas. Borin. ee C’ wealth. 
1901 ---| 6,694 6,869 2,169 1,768 866! 813 8 see 19,187 
1902 Seale tp klik 7,025 2,280 1,920 991 | 870 5 | 20,202 
1903 eal) 069 6,969 2,395 1,702 959 980 th | 20,081 
1904 aee|in. GLOQU: 6,401 1,991 1,700 994; 913 7 | 18,633 
1905 s-3| 6,269 6,403 2,004 1,758 | 981 | 783 | 5 | | 18,208 
1906 -«=: 6,260: 6,895 1,883 1,819 {1,206; 893 | 3 | 18,959 
1907 see, 90% 6,562 2,116 1,738 | 1,065 915 | 3 ! 19,366 
1908 seats (Of Kon 6,950 2,180 1,805 {| 1,079 | 1,017 | 6 19,794 
1909 ---| 6,626 6,366 2,111 1,702 | 1,033 812 | 8 | 18,658 
1910 merit 10,549) 6,604 2,150 1,851 980 | 1,022 | 10 eo) 9.4336) 
1911 milo 7,173 6,861 2,484 1,859 | 1,000 890 | 6} (a) 5 | 20,278 

i + 1 } | 
Rate, (6) 1911 9.05 10.33 8.88 9.19 8:15) 9.55 | 10.27 | 6.54 9.40 
\ { | i 


4 


(a) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. (b) Number of deaths per 1000 of mean population. 


2. Male and Female Death Rates, 1911.—The crude male and female death rates 
for 1911 only are given, viz., in the last line of the preceding tables. Victoria has the 
highest rate both for males and for females, while South Australia has the lowest male 
and Western Australia the lowest female death rate. The rates for the two Territories 
are based on very small numbers, and comparisons with the States are misleading. 

Owing to differences in the age constitution of the six States, the crude rates are not, 
however, strictly comparable, but for the purposes of calculating the ‘‘ Index of 
Mortality’’ (see page 221) a distribution into five age-groups has, however, been made, and 
the death rates are shewn for males and females in each State in five-year age groups 
for the year 1911 on page 216. 


3. Death Rates_of Various Countries.—A comparison with foreign States is, for the 
same reason, apt to shew the Commonwealth in too favourable a light, but even if an 
allowance for the different age constitution were made, it would still be found occupying 
a very enviable position. The following table gives particulars of the death rates of 
various countries for the latest available years :— 


DEATH RATES (a) OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


: (Crude Crude 

Country. Year| Death Country. Year. Death 

Rate. Rate. 
New Zealand ... chsh FLOM: 9.39 || German Empire ¥23| a 909 17.2 
Commonwealth | 1941 10.7 France ae eel lL OLO 17.9 
Denmark aS seep, SL OLO 12.9 Italy aaa ACHE 19.6 
England and Wales ....|_- 1910 13.5 Austria Ps see] LOLO 21.2 
Norway oon Saal Sse pes ule) 13.5 Japan ae el L009) 22.0 
Netherlands ... Ake) 13.6 Jamaica Be eel O10) 23.1 
United Kingdom ssap pals 14.0 Spain aan meal oOo) 23.3 
Oanada (Ontario) Seal ONO 14.0 || Hungary... veh SOLO 23.6 
Sweden FA sea 1910 14.0 Rumania i hee |— LOAO 25.2 
Scotland i rel LOLO 15.3 Bulgaria se SA) ESS) 26.6 
Belgium # ...{ 1909 | 15.8 || Ceylon aN <i, 19104978 
Switzerland ... elt LOO9 16.1 Servia ore Ee ELOO9 29.3 
Finland BC8 ...| 1910 16.6 Russia, European s..| 1904 29.9 
Treland nee Sel) EL OHO) 17.1 Chile a nee LOO 32.5 

| 


i 
| 


(a) Number of deaths per 1000 of mean population. 


4. Total Deaths, 1901 to 1911.—The total number of deaths in each of the 
Commonwealth States during the eleven years 1901 to 1911, is shewn below :— 
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TOTAL DEATHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1911. 


| | | 

Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. he Aust.) W. Aus.| .Tas. Pe gs ee C' wealth. 

x. nig | Gab?s as "erie 
1901 ...) 16,021 15,904 6,007 3,974 | 2,519 | 1,814 91 sal 46,330 
1902 .... 16,646 | 16,177 | 6,204 | | 4,236 | 2,823 1,914 | 78 3ay 48,078 
1903):..} 16,497 | 15,595 6,846 |\'3,873 | 2,788 |}-@496)) 78). ....-| 47,293 
1904..... 15,360 | 14,893 | 5,250 | 3,719. | 2:817 | 1974 59 des | OOM 
1905 ...| 14,978.) 14,676 | -- 5,508 |° 8,761 | 2,709} 1,844 43 Lise 43,514 | 
1906 .::.; 14,975 | 15,287 | 15j095 3,872 | 3,084 | 2,011 59 waa 44,333 
1907 J! 16,411 | 14,5389 5;598  [«'\8) 786 || 2)931 | 1,998 +2) ee ee 45,305 
1908.22) ,16,055 °} 15,766 5,680 3,834 9879) |, BOS) | BBO ay. 23 46,426 
1909....| 15,810 | 14,486 | 5,580 | (3,782 | 2,704 | 1,849'| 68 sae 44,172 
LONGO: £3) 16,1584? 14,7820” age 4,014 | 2,740 | 2,120'| 82 45,590 


1911 ...| 17,146 | 15,216 | 6,544 | 4,088 | 9,998 | 1,997) 65 (a) 10| 47,869 


(a) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 


5. Crude Death Rates, 1901 to 1911.—The death rate for 1911 shewed an increase 
on that for 1910 in three States, viz., New South Wales, Queensland, and Western 
Australia. The rates, with the exception of that for Tasmania, are, however, consider- 
ably lower than those experienced: during the early years of the decade. The Common- 
wealth rate! for 1911 was considerably lower than in any of the other years of the period 
under review excepting the years 1909 and 1910. 


CRUDE DEATH RATES (a), COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1941 (0). 


Wwabih iri dafolae | te, | | North.|'F: Op.| 
Year. | N.S. W. . Victoria. Q oe op if Aust. if teat Tas. Mery! | aber C’ wealth. 
| 
1901 M AL.75) |} 18/29") ot-98 |) W112) 18,89). TO see AO. TO Le ren talc [eee am 
1902 ... 11.98 13.40 12.15 117.90 | 13.79.) 10.98 |. 17-05 Mat 12.49 
1903'.2.} .) L167. 12.94. | 12.33 10.90 |}. 12.69. |, 11.73), 17.91 bases 12:15 
1904.02 10:67 |Add OF 10.06 | 10.42 | 12.04 | 10.79 | 13.98 | A deia*s-codaegecteteeteen 
1905 se) 10.18 LON LT, | 10.40 | 10.45 | 10.98 |} 10.00 | 10.42 Ssisiah| a Oops 
1906 .... 9.95 12°50. | 9.50 10.66 | 12.12 | 10.91 | 14,84 Sesh cle Oboeet 
NOOO: O63) PANG Masao. BT 10.16 | 11.47 | 10.81 -|'24.07 OST TOUS 
HLOOSIRSS PLO:QOM L207 1 10.96 9} LOvd4re|) MALT. LASSE) 12D Wak vA 1AOTR: 
1909 «.) 9.89 11.45 | 9.70 | 9.74 | 10.27 9.68 | 19.22 ake 10.33 
LOLO 2, 9.89 | 11.49 | 9.7110 (1/0/09 (} 10.141 ¢ 14.107)2410) ... 10.43 
TOU a Oon 1.45}. 10.65..2)}---9.82 | 10.19 10.13 | 19.58 ‘(c)5.62 10.66 
(a) Number of deaths per thousand of mean population for year. (b) Rates corrected in view 


of Census Returns, (ec) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 


6. Male and Female Death Rates, 1901 to 1911.—The rise in the Commonwealth 
rate from 1905 to 1907 was due to an increase in the female death rate, while the increase 
in 1908 was practially limited to the male death rate, as the subjoined table shews. The 
decrease from 1908 to 1909 was fairly equal for the male and female rates, and the 
increase in 1910 was due to a rise in the female rate. 


MALE AND FEMALE DEATH RATES (a), COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1911 (8). 


Year. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904, 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 


| 


Male rate] 13.66 | 13.83 | 13.37 | 12.12 | 12.14 | 12.01 | 12.11 | 12.24 | 11.51 | 11.54 | 11.82 
F’male ,, | 10.64 | 11.02 | 10.80} 9.88} 9.50) 9.73] 9.77) 9.81} 9.06} 9.24) 9.40 


Crude to- ye i i } 
tal rate| 12.22 | 12.49 | 12.15 | 11.05 | 10.88 | 10.92 | 10.99 | 11.07 | 10.33 | 10.43 10.66 


we Number of deaths per thousand of mean population. (b) Rates corrected in view of Census 
Returns. ! f TIED 
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7. Infantile Death Rate.—(i.) Deaths and Death Rates of Male and Female Infants, 
1901 to 1911. A marked improvement has taken place in the infantile death rate since 
1901, in which year it stood at 103.61 per thousand births registered, while in 1911 it 
had fallen to 68.49 per thousand, a rate lower than that experienced in any previous 
year. In the following table, which shews both the total number of deaths of children 
under one year and the rate per thousand births since 1901, males and females are 
distinguished. The-universal experience that during the first few years of life the excess 
of male births disappears as a consequence of the higher death rate of male infants is 
shewn by the fact that out of 613,096 male infants born from 1901 to 1911, 56,641 died 
during their first year of life, while of 582,969 female infants the number who died was 
only 44,967 :— 


NUMBER OF INFANTILE DEATHS AND RATE OF INFANTILE MORTALITY, 
COMMONWEALTH 1901 to 1911, 


| Registered Deaths under one year. Rate of Infantile Mortality (qa). 

Year. - : 

Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 
1901 5,888 4,778 10,666 112.13 94.73 103.61 
1902 6,008: 5,004 11,012 114.19 GOTO a eLOF. UD 
1903 6,004 4,959 10,963 119 ia 103.23 111.36 
1904 4,713 3,800 8,513 88.33 | 74.87 81.77 
1905 4,884 3,696 8,580 90.62 (241. | 81.76 
1906 5,002 3,981 8,983 90.10 76.01 83.26 
1907 4,993 3,952 8,945 88.39 YiSREIS) 81.06 
1908 4,885 3,791 8,676 Sa:b0!- ai 69.65 77.78 
1909 4,604 8,559 8,163 TS te a) 64.02} 71.56 
1910 4,916 3,822 8,738 81.65 || 67.53 74.81 
1911 4,745 3,624 8,369 | | ho. OL 60.72 68.49 


(a) Number of deaths under 1 year per 1000 births registered. 


(ii.) Infantile Mortality, 1901 to 1911. Divided among the States and Ter- 
ritories, the rate of infantile mortality during the last eleven years was as follows :— 


RATE (a) OF INFANTILE MORTALITY, COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1911. 


‘ * Federal ; 
Year. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land./S. Aust.|W. Aust.) Tas. poe Capital | Com’- 
1 : err. | Territory. | wealth. 
5: a | 
1901 --+| 103.74 | 102.94 | 101.94 | 100.12} 128.89 | 89.05] 62.50 Bie | 103.61 
1902 .-.| 109.74 | 108.60 | 100.17 | 93.76 | 142.01} 79.06 | 200.00 an | 107.15 
1903 .-.| 110.35 | 106.40 | 119.88 | 96.76 | 141.22 | 110.83 | 181.82 atalane at 
1904 ...| 82.42) 77.92} 76.13} 70.00 | 113.02 | 90.70 | 212.12 | 81.77 
1905 -..| 80.55 | 83.80] 75.52) 72.80] 104.19 | 80.65 | 111.11 | 81.76 
1906 -.-| 74.53] 92.92} 74.68 | 75.66) 110.00} 90.19 | 160.00 22s ly Oor28 
1907 «| 88.46) 72.60| 77.65) 66.23) 97.51 | 82.97 | 185.19 in fe gelOO 
1908 -..| 75.20) 86.05} 70.67, 69.50) 84.72) 75.16] 58.82 woh | 77.78 
1909 «| 73.87 | 71.86 | 71.50] 60.91) 78.01) 64.91 | 111.11 Lie eo 
1910 --.| 74.71} 76.88 | 62.90} 70.21) 78.18 | 101.68 | 200.00 we | 74.81 
1911 ...| 69.46] 68.70] 65.36) 60.60] 76.01| 73.39) 96.77 | (b) 33.34.) 68.49 
1 


(a) Number of deaths under 1 year per 1000 births registered. 
(b) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 


The movement has been a fairly regular one, shewing an increase in the rate during 
1902 and 1903, and a fall since the latter year, so that the 1909 rate was lower than that 
for 1902 in every State. The regrettable increase in the Victorian rate for 1908 over 
that of 1907 was wholly due to the large mortality caused by the phenomenal heat of 
January, 1908. With the exception of Queensland, where the 1908 rate was exception- 
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ally low, the 1909 rate was the lowest ever experienced up to that date in any of the 
States. A further rise occurred in every State in 1910, with the exception of Queens- 
land, which was counterbalanced by a considerable decrease during 1911 in every State 
but Queensland. 


(iti.) Infantile Mortality in Various Countries and Cities. Compared with European 
countries the cities and States of the Commonwealth occupy a very enviable position, 
and it may be pointed out that experience has shewn that a high birth rate is often, 
though not invariably, accompanied by a high infantile death rate. The figures in the 
subjoined tables relate to the latest years for which returns are available :— 


RATE (a) OF INFANTILE MORTALITY IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


=. 
| Rate of Rate of} 

Infan- | Crude Infan- | Crude 
Country Year. tile Birth Country. Year. tile Birth 

Mor- | Rate Mor- | Rate 

tality (b) | tality (b) 

vrs 3 al (a) oe (a) 

New Zealand “sibs fiat 56 | 26.0 || Belgium ... se+| L909 137 | 23.7 
Commonwealth ...| 1911 68 | 27.2 || Italy ides ---| 1909 155 | 32.4 
Norway ... --o| - 1909 |, 72 | 26.1\|) Servia ... as) LOGS, 158 | 36.8 
Sweden... peal LOGS 72 | 25.6 || Spain Jae «es| L907 158 | 33.6 
Treland a Berek 0) 95 | 23.3 || Japan , eee) LOS 166 | 34.2 
Denmark ... sande LQO9 98 | 28.2 || Bulgaria ... we} ~ L908 170 | 40.4 
Kngland and Wales | 1910 105 | 25.1 || German Empire...| 1909 170 | 31.1 
United Kingdom ...| 1909 107 | 25.7 || Ceylon .,. eeef Loo) 176 | 39.0 
Netherlands erst) LOLO 108 | 28.6 || Jamaica ... oo} L9LO, 188 | 38.6 
Scotland ... eon L909 108 | 27.3 || Hungary ... ae LOLO, 194 | 35.7 
Switzerland peek nLOOD 115 | 25.5 || Rumania ... «| 1903 201 | 40.1 
Finland ... viper gue nO) 118 | 30.2 || Austria ... saat oS: 205 | 33.6 
France a 22/1909 120 | 19.6 || Russia, Huropean 1904 232 | 48.5 
Canada (Ontario) ...| 1910 123 | 24.9 || Chile ae ...| 1910 313 | 38.4 


(a) Number of deaths under 1 year per 1000 births registered. (b) Number of births per 1000 of 
mean population. 


RATE (a) OF INFANTILE MORTALITY IN VARIOUS CITIES. 


{ 


Rate of ‘Rate of! 


| ; Infan-| orude Infan-| Orude 
City. heaenrsy dears Birth | City. Yours ig Birth 

| | A wi | « ate. 

| a Reh 6 04, 08 aor] 
Sydney Aas Sets Se LL 12 28.4 || Glasgow peeks blab 139 27.7 
Stockholm ... A apes 77 22.0 | Dublin (Registra- | 
Hobart ah ee = Ta 29.1 tion area) nil s 156 28.2 
Melbourne ... pi Minas 78 | 24.4 {| Hamburg ... ee rea eaicty ff Oni 
A@plaide:: iy) anus ge AT SO? ah ace Sct. oe ta i nis 
Perth (W.A.) Pid cman 79 30.5 || Dresden ... eo . 166 20.1 
Brisbane... mes i) 81 29.2 || Vienna... ae 4 166 20.0 
Amsterdam et igs | 91 22.7 | Berlin aah eae i 1 173 | 20:8 
Rotterdam ... aa ye 1 103 98.9 || Munich ... a he | 1976 92.4 
The Hague..... ...| | 107 | 24.6] Rio deJaneiro ...),, 182 | 27.4 
Copenhagen bee i | 113 24.6 || Prague... sds is | 186 16.9 
Christiania ax 3 | 116 92.5.) Breslawit 2.2 ne fs | 207 | 26.9 
Edinburgh ... aS oe 118 Of: Sul Trieste. xc ee a 215 29.6 
Paris Gag ARE se 118 17.2 || St. Petersburg... i fe Q3i 98.2 
Belfast a Ns on 128 28.4 || Moscow... aah sf ) 3821 35.2 
London... ves) a 129 | 24.8 

| 


(a) Number of deaths under 1 year per 1000 births registered. (b) Number of births per 1000 of 
mean population. 
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(iv.) The Effect of Infantile Mortality on Birth Rate. It has been contended by 
certain investigators that the birth-rate question is intimately related to that of infantile 
mortality, and that in many cases a declining birth rate may be to a large extent 
accounted for by a decline in the infantile death rate, since, in the case in which an 
infant has survived, the period elapsing before the birth of the next child is likely to be 
longer than in the case in which the infant has died. It may indeed be readily admitted 
that in any community the birth rate may be affected in a definite way by variations of 
infantile mortality, but careful investigation of the question serves to shew that, whether 
considered from the theoretical aspect with a view to determining the maximum and the 
probable effects which a given change in the rate of infantile mortality would produce in 
the birth rate, or from the practical point of view by observing the fluctuations in the 
birth rates of various countries which have been collateral with changes in their rates of 
infantile mortality, there is little ground for the contention that the rate of infantile 
mortality is an important factor in determining the variations in the birth rate. One 
calculation which has been made on the basis of normal Australian conditions indicates 
that the maxumum effect of increasing the rate of infantile mortality 100 per cent. would, 
in the absence of other disturbing causes, be to increase the birth rate by only 3} per 
cent., whilst the probable effect would be considerably less than this. In other words, 
the maximum effect of an increase in the rate of infantile mortality from 100 to 200 per 
1000 births would be to increase the birth rate from say 30 to 31 per 1000 of population. 
Tt may be noted too, that although in some countries an increase in birth-rate accom- 
panies an increase in the rate of infantile mortality, in others the birth rate would appear 
to be quite unaffected by such an increase, while in the case of England and Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, the tendency apparently exhibited is for an increase in the rate of 
infantile mortality to be associated with a decrease in the birth rate. The conclusion 
which these results appear to warrant is that although infantile mortality undoubtedly 
tends on the whole to increase the birth rate, the practical effect produced is so slight 
that the existence of such a relation may in any instance be quite masked by more 
important causes of variation. 


8. Deaths in Age-Groups, 1901 to 1911.—A distribution into age-groups has been 
made of the 502,482 deaths which occurred in the Commonwealth from 1901 to 1911, and 
the results are tabulated for each State. It is, however, sufficient here to shew the 
results for the Commonwealth as a whole, which are as follows :— 


DEATHS IN AGE-GROUPS, COMMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1911. 


\ 
j Percentage|Percentage| Percentage 
Ages. Males. Females. Total. of Total | of Total | of 
| Males. Females. | Total. 
Under 1 year ... ...| - 56,642 44,966 | 101,608 19.55 21.13 20.22 
1 year and under 5 .--| 16,683 15,260 31,943 5.76 ca hye 6.36 
5 years and under 20 ...| 16,741 14,899 31,640 5.78 7.00 6.30 
20 years and under 40 ... 39,898 35,017 74,915 13.77 16.46 14.91 
40 years and under 60 ... 57,604 33,643 91,247 19.89 15.81 18.16 
60 years and under 65 ... 16,592 10,145 26,737 5.73 4.77 5.32 
65 years and over .--| 84,994 58,773 | 143,767 29.34 27.62 28.61 
Age not stated ... ie 531 94 625 0.18 0.04 0.12 
pate = ey, Bae 
Total ae ...| 289,685 | 212,797 | 502,482 100.00 100.00 100.00 
1 
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9. Deaths at Single Ages and in Age-Groups, 1911.—The 47,869 deaths which 
were registered in the Commonwealth in the year 1911 will be found tabulated under 
single years, and in groups of five years for each State and Territory, in ‘‘Bulletin No. 
29, Commonwealth Demography, 1911.” It has been thought advisable to tabulate the 
deaths during the first two years of life in greater detail. The first month has, therefore, 
been shewn in weeks, and the twenty-three months up to the end of the second year in 
months. This tabulation shews a great number of children-dying during the first week, 
the number gradually diminishing towards the end of the second year. The particulars 
relating to the Commonwealth are given in the following table :— 


DEATHS AT SINGLE AGES AND IN AGE-GROUPS, 1911. 


r COMMONWEALTH. 
a a | 
Bos di nyrst bles Ble le ke 
Ages wees Ages. 2) al 3 
= o BH oO i 
a 2 = = 
Under 1 week St ...| 1,481 | 1,085 | 2,566 || 10 years nee ve 88 69) 157 
1 week and under 2 Le]o BLOM »y 216 ein SBE WALI ant i 64. 164) 128 
Qweeks, » 3 was] 2329 152) > 3841) 12. ,, nse ate 63 65) 128 
3PM Pry ds 4 é 195 124 BTS |S 4, af vy 70 54) 194 
| ae Seay cn sbi 71 70 141 
| 
Total under one month ...| 2,218} 1,577) 3,795 
if He Totall0 years and underl5| 356 322) 678 
1 month and under 2 «| 462 328 790 
2 months ,, + 3 | B44 284 628 || 15 years Oko pe 76 “4 150 
33 ; a 4 289 218 5OT |.) 165. x ae ro era 91 203 
4 fs M4 r 5 249 225 467 ATC ay 102 92 194 
Tete “ sat & 207 198 405 |) 185° os 122 114 236 
6 se i i 7 205 166 371 pA 143 120 263 
7 ; s 1 ee 189 155 344 
Bhi eae ea ie ns Pe 312 ; 
9 es + fee 9) aca ee 20 260 Ty. 1 . dund 555 
16 ‘ ty ang 109 arr ‘otal 15 years and under 20 491 | 1,046 
11 a 12 150 100 250 : 
pAtegakh o po years Re, oe ee 130 276 
Reo mx ae 7 146) 9 
Total under 1 year -..| 4,745 | 3,624] 6,369,|) 99 ,, 180 162 | Br 
a apie 27, 166 166 332 
DAo\ 186 163 349 
12 monthsandunderi3__... 234 901 455 
1 “Hi oF “ny a ha 65 55 120 
14 ” ” ” £ oe 66 68 134 0y ; 
a “3 es z: ts a 61 Ee 116 Total 20 years sa under 25} 350 767 | 1,617 
Ge tee ar | _ ae 50 35 85 
Wis, 9 gy od vf 4d 34 75 || 25 years = ped Pemnlcs teaver 
ae has Jif ie OV Naocle 2 RN AE ORONO oe ist| 164) Sas 
19 % 4 Br iyitere 32 24 56 || 97 ,, 151 153 304 
be » SyeeI ae re a 2 BB, 170} 159) 329 
” ” Prams 7 || Qs m 175 
217 -og aN i nore ya] 30 Q7 a7 i si aye sf 
23 i ty a a ie 31 19 50 
SS — Total25 yearsandunder30} 865! 807) 1,672 
Total under 2 years «| 5,467 | 4,258 | 9,725 | 
20 years i ona vee, 203) 161; 364 
9 , 9 Six er ., ts . 169 152 321 
peep cle $e Moe aoe oe Leena, 4 “| 185] 164)" B49 
sENR AS ‘Fi Ly y BON Ny a | 184] 140} B24. 
SED nie ies aug meses fe 152 305 : y oa 
APOE Baad OaNiEA, ee ted aor 155 312 
; | 
t m “1 9 
Total under 5 years «| 6,126 | 4,871 {10,997 Total 30 yearsand under 35| 898 772.) 1,670 
5 years... eH AC, 133 133 266 || 35 years Fr, vesfe = L9G HOMES 358 
Ga as, feel «L2G 89 BY5 |) 86.0, se = 185 196 381 
Maaysirowa we é 109 89| 198]! 37, * 175| 155! 330 
ates, ® 74 80 154}; 38, 230 171 401 
OTK; 72 67 139 We Bor ra, 200 153,)1° 353 
Total 5 years andunder 10} 514) 458 972 Total 35 yearsand under 40} 986 837 | 1,823 
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DEATHS AT SINGLE AGES AND IN AGE-GROUPS, 1911—Continued. 


a a 
Bolg el iS B ady eay. |'e 
Ages. ON I et | Ages. be ycl reaps 
a || | 

= - | =| S x 

| : ee = 
40 years eae xs2|) 276 190 466 | 75 years 453 350 803 
7 a he we 1) 192] 128) . 320 |} Mi 430] 366| 796 
aise: 284) 205] 489!) 77 400} 319| © 719 
BAL, 258! 140] 398|] 78. ,, 462| 337] ~° 799 
44, 247! 136) 383] 790°. 406| 958} 664 


i 
Total 40 years and under 45| 1,257 799 | 2,056 Total 75 years and under 80| 2,151 | 1.630] 3,781 


45 years 54 | 30D: 159 461 || 80 years $3 ...| 420 300 79 

A sass i 250. 167 417 ot ee ans ey 309 245 524 
Agi, 286 174 460|| 82- ,, 310 240 550 
485%, Ps AS 334 191 525 B3h1),, aaa bee 257 195 452, 
AD. os pia au 296 202 498 || 84... a4 ex 272 192 464 


Total 45 yearsand under 50; 1,468} 893)| 2,361 Total 80 years and under 85| 1,568} 1,142] 2,710 


50 years ne wil. 806,| “a 206 592.|| 85 years hs | 219] 180 399 
ey a <0 299 158 457 (Ss pamnaes ae yh 158 129 287 
Sa ie etd ese] B08 193 555 || 87. ,, Ht Be) tren oy} 106 258 
Hs 2 tea 42 Pe nae 8, 3 163 469" 68°, * ase Bet 0) 103 212 
LT ene : Ne ee 320 199 519 89). ae a 78 82 160 


Total50 yearsand under55| 1,673} 919) 2,592 Total85 yearsand under90| 716 600} 1,316 


55 years ae Soles B45, 194|  587|| 90 years Pe eX 75 78 153 
56. a wd B84))° 187 | 2/521] on Po, a Sees 57| 115 
STOb.» oe | 294). 152) 9446]! 925), hy See bd 48 102 
Sie 53 on col) Bisa e159) 44721) 98 cn., 38 ier 2d 28 52 
Shane > | 989] 179] * 468] 94-” ie Pep 26h a2 48 


1 


=| \ 


Total 55 years and under 60} 1,573 871| 2,444 || Total 90 yearsand under 95, 237 233 470 


60 years - | 42)" 209 | ' 630); 95 years wie eh IB) EE) 9 (86 
61.),, 5 "I gar} 159] 406 || 96.» os se) 12 13 25 
62. OR: ae | B24}.198!) - 522/| 97» oe oe 9 1 20 
Bins Fyn ate | 3231 199| 522|/ 988 os oe 2 9 al 

Bile leas 5 


6+, Be eee ee 10% | oa PION, 


Total 60 years and under 65} 1,625.| .962-} 2,587 Total 95 yrs. and under #00) 40 47 87 


65 years ris ...| 396] 236] 632 || 100 years 5 6 u 
6650; af | 841} 939) 573 || 101 ,,. 4 2 6 
yaaa oe | 495| 277} 702 |] 102, 2 1 3 
68", Be. «| 376] 317] 693 |} 103, 1 2 3 
69, ch ..| 415] 258)- 673 |) 104, 1 1 
105, 1 1 2 
giana eat atl Mea 1 
. Total 65 years andunder 70) 1,953 | 1,320 | 3,273 | Bas hx 
Total 100 years and over... 14 13 27 
fo years (ity )* 2. 1...) 615] 325/) 840 —— 
- a ..| 373), 244], 617) 
(wes, i ..| 375| 278] 633; Age not stated ... | 5B} 10 65 
vent, 418} 309) 727 
TT 430| 358) 788 
Total all ages ... ...|27,591 |20,278 | 47,869 


Total 70 years and under 75| 2,111 | 1,514 | 3,625 | 


_ The foilowing tables shew the death rate per 1000 living at each age. The 
rates for Northern and Federal Capital Territories are not given, as the figures on which 
they are based are so small as to lead to erroneous conclusions :— 
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DEATH RATES PER 1000 LIVING IN VARIOUS AGE GROUPS, 1911. 


MALES. 
Age Group. N.5.W Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. C’ wealth. 
Oto 4 years 23.44 22.63 22.11 19.04 27.387 20.99 92.77 
Org HON Ss 1.98 2.20 2.54 2.18 2.68 | 2.49 2.21 
AG), 3A ee yo 1.72 1.61 1:72 1.01 +- 2.18 | 1.51 1.61 
LD). wes tress’ 2.26 2.32 fea ARB 2.34 2.32 1.78 2.39 
20 ,, 24 PF 3.33 3.39 5.31 2.32 4.84 | 3.97 3.67 
Zo" 55.20" 5 fs 3,88 Sete 5.65 3.99 D028 4.86 4.25 
ea Gaia .| 4,92 4.88 | 6.00 4.67 6.59 4.34 5.19 
35: 5, BOuy n, 5.78 6.04 7.46 6.81 7.64. | 6.14 6.38 
— TOI A: & 8.49 7.59 10.35 (yi? 11.16 6.38 8.66 
45, 5, 49).0 3 10.63 9.29 13.91 9.50 14.64 8.25 10.86 
DO) sy Dee ys 14.12 15.76 19.09 12.04 17.93 | 14.16 15.37 
DD) 5, Oa as 22.89 20:02. 23.19 18.02 22.51 | 14.04 F 21.29 
GO.) Gat, 29,97 34.04 30.30 30.11 34.38 28.38 | 31.50 
69 4; 69" ,,, 46.25 49.65 55.82 | 47.08 44.39 44.54 48.54 
RO ceeAS os 75.03 74.36 | 67.26 57.61 74.30 54.72 71.29 
Petewy, VOR. ss 120.30 | 111.78) 105.69 | 103.03 | 103.85 | 114.16 | 113.10 
80), 84... 184.38 | 184.14 | 184.55 | 152.38 | 185.04 | 128.57 | 179.96 
8b"; 89.5, | 963,84 | 268.77 | 227.27 | 242.86 | 272.73 | 367.65 | 266.32 
90 and over | 384,94 | 365.45 | 238.81 | 351.06 | 250.00 | 507.94 | 367.42 
FEMALES. 
Oto 4 years 19.27 17.89 19.42 16.40 20.04 | 19.35 18.69 
Sas eae 1.67 | 2.19 2.48 1.63 2.68 | 2.23 2.01 
1G,5, 14 i) 1.26 . LAT | 1.64 1.18 1.69 2.21 1.51 
LD LO) by} Ne 2.19 | 2.55 2.23 1.92 2.84 2.18 
DOP gaa hse 3.02 | 3.71 3.86 3.68 | 3.67 3.99 3.48 
Ber 5, AGt i: 3.93 | 4.04 4.64 5.01 4.69 4.64 4.22 
30 ,, 34 -,, 4.53 | 5.14 4.56 4.91 4.61 5.06 4.78 
BO» s0 Oy” ss 5.55 | 6.02 6.74 5.80 5.905 6.48 5.91 
AO i oa) oot 6.05 | 6.82 7.44 | 5.46 6.08 3.66 6.34 
BO AD! ok oh 7.90 8.26 8.18 8.75 7.82 7.384 8.11 
DO De at LLL 11238 11.34 8.40 12.29 7.91 10.83 
DDH to tS 15.20 14.65 16.51 11.67 14.48 ply al 14.67 
GO)... Gas + ot 21.91 | 21.75 22.83 20.80 22.80 90.27 32. 2079 
G5) bo. 40.96 34.26 33.47 32.88 ; 31.78 37.67 36.48 
Os Mee ct 56.42 59.91 57.47 49.13 56.44 54.15 57.03 
TD sai alin euah, 102.88 | 108.66 82.30 83.01 82.50 84.75 98.06 
60) -) B84 - ot 160.02 | 149.97 | 148.03 | 142.01 | 182.45 | 142.47 | 151.11 
B85 55 89 55 ' 185.77 | 223.78 | 222.67 | 224.44 | 156.86 | 284.62 | 213.83 
90 and over 816.50 | 361.45 | 458.55 | 253.85 | 384.62 | 340.91 | 335.62 
PERSONS. 
Oto 4 years 21.38 20.31 20.79 17.74 | 23.74 20.19 20.77 
By a ieee 1.83 2.19 2.48 1:92. 2.66 2.36 Ad 
LO Etre Ee: Si 1.49 1.67 1.68 1.07 1.93 1.89 1.58 
afi ae La 212 2.26 2.84 2.29 2.13 2.31 2.29 
20. 24 Wa 3.20 | 3.55 | 4.64 3.02 4.35 3.98 3.58 
ple ho 4° eae 3.90 3.88 5,21 4.49 | 5.07 4.74 4.24 
SON OAM 4.73 5.02 5.41 4.79 5.79 4.69 | 4.99 
8585, 089-r 5 5.67 | 6.03 7.14 | 6.31 6.81 6.30 6.16 
40 ,, 44 ,, 7.385 7.21 9.13 6.60 9.33 5.10 7.58 
BD Ae le 9.41 | 8.79 11.65 9.13 12.15 7.82 9.62 
OY: ae 12.83 13.60 16.16 10.33 15.98 11.28 13.38 
DOs OO 9s 19.52 17.38 | 20.62 15.11 19.61 13.69 18.34 
60" ,, Gh: 5; 26.32 27.87 27.34 25.59 29.78 24.45 27.02 
65'5,,69 _,, 43.84 41.71 46.43 40.07 50.90 41.05 42.83 
1 ROR SE. Smee 66.65 66.85 | 63.49 53.38 66.87 | 54.43 64.56 
ES NaT eS Jame 112.77 | 107.79 96.63 92.42 95.29 98.90 | 106.09 
LO tey ens atl 173.34 | 168.68 | 167.56 | 147.28 | 165.43 | 1385.57 | 166.22 
8514, '89 & 993.54 | 246.55 | 225.05 | 232.01 | 222.22 | 327.07 _ 239.55 
90 and over 347.01 | 363.35 | 349.59 | 294.64 | 292.68 | 439.25 
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The tables shew a high death rate for children under five years of age, which 
rapidly diminishes until at ages 10 to 14, a rate of 1.58 per 1000 was experienced, 
which was the lowest at any age. The rate then gradually increases with increasing 
age until, at the ages 90 and over, more than one-third die every year. 

10. Deaths of Centenarians, 1911.—Particulars as to the twenty-seven persons who 
died in 1911, aged 100 years and upwards, are given in the following table. It must, of 
course, be understood that while the Registrars-General of the various States take the 
greatest care to have statements as to abnormally high ages verified as far as possible, no 
absolute reliance can be placed on the accuracy of the ages shewn, owing to the well- 
kmown tendency of very old people to overstate their ages. The fact must not be lost 
sight of in connection with this question, that while parish registers in the United 
Kingdom often date very far back, compulsory registration of births dates practically 
only from 1874, the Act passed in 1836 having left many loop-holes open for those un- 
willing to register the births of their children. 


DEATHS OF CENTENARIANS, 1911.—COMMONWEALTH. 


MALES. 
| Leneth of 
ocality where 1 . Birth- Residence 
Age inBathiocenrrad: State. Cause of Death. Occupation. pinee: if Conaiwone 
wealth. 
Yrs. 
108 | Deloraine ...| Tasmania ...| Senility a ...| Labourer...) England ...| 95 years. 
105 | Gulgong ..| N.S.W. — ...| Aortic stenosis ...| Storek’per | China ... a 
103 | Collarenebri vi ...| Rodent ulcer ...| Selector ...|, N.S. Wales| Native 
102 | New Norfolk _....| Tasmania...) Senility ew ...| Labourer...| England ...| 73 years 
102 | Dookie ... ...| Vietoria 5) ...| Oldage pen| Ireland ...) 50 ,, 
101 | Whitfield ae + ...| Gangrene ae ...| Not stated | Scotland...) 70 ,, 
101 | Corindhap oe i. ...| Senility ...| Old age pen| N.S. Wales} Native 
101 | Wellington N.S.W. aan Py nae ...| Gardener...| China ...| 60 years 
101 | Camden Cottage 
Hospital .. ‘5 he i a ..| Farmer ...| England .,.| 56 ,, 
100 | Evandale ...| Tasmania ... * ree ...| Labourer... ” Be EWA 
100 | Port Macquarie...) N.S.W. noe *) ee --| Farmer ... “a Bad MY laces 
100 | Petersham ie oe ...| Heart disease he hy mp 5 Pry ee ae 
100 | Ascot Vale ...| Victoria ...) Senility ae ...| Old age pen Ps seat HOSA 
100 | Bacchus Marsh ... * ai - = ..| Farmer...) Germany...| 59 _,, 


FEMALES. 
a oe ee 


105 | Benevolent Asy., 


Cheltenham ...| Victoria ...| Senility a bi on Scotland ...| 60 years 
104 | Tenterfield TE a P= staan S ay fee res 4 Ayah BB ys 5 
103 | Randwick ies Ff ..| Diarrhea ... wae ase ‘. melee 
103 | South Yarra ...| Victoria ...| Influenza sa ey ie England ...| 71 ,, 
102 | Avenel ... es a «| Senility ee ne oS Ireland ...| 64 ,, 
101 | Maffra ... Ay a na FH He) ee y - Pe es ere 
101 | Maryborough ...| Queensland a TA ie ox A «| 48 
100 | Burwood ae es ee a ai oF 23h N.S.w. 2] Native 
100.; Ashfield ... es ‘s is “A as ae abs England ...| 78 years 
100 | Waterloo os ie MS ty tt x % 3 Fob Pores 
100 | Coburg ... Victoria ~.!-— ,, we = ye: Treland | ::.|- 53,755, 
100 | Melbourne, South A hee ‘i a pais of Scotland ...| 60 ,, 
100 | Clermont ...| Queensland 65 rib me shia Ireland | is) STL; 


11. Length of Residence in the Commonwealth of Persons who Died in 1911.— 
The length of residence in the Commonwealth of all persons whose deaths were registered 
in the year 1911 has been tabulated for all the States, and a summary of the results is 
shewn below :— 

LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN COMMONWEALTH OF PERSONS WHO DIED IN 1911. 


* Male |Female| Total « Male |Female| Total 
Length of Residence. Deaths.) Deaths.| Deaths. Length of Residence. Deaths.| Deaths.| Deaths. 

Born in the C’wealth...| 14,476 | 12,279 | 26,755 || Resident 25 to 29 years) 1,046 559 | 1,605 
Resident under 1 year 293 101 394 2 30 to 34, 991 464 1,455 

AY 1 year wee 94 33 127 ”» 35 to 39 _.,, 652 359 1,011 

s 2 years & 107 38 145 FS 40 to44 ,, 829 466 1,295 

i Bip Hos 74 30 104 M 45to49 ,, 1,107 734 1,841 

m1) Cag me 47 92° | 69 |] ” 50 to 54, 1,616 1,271 2,887 

Shihig daar = 42 21.) 63 » 55 to 59, 1,720 | 1,527 | 3,247 

A (oe na 35 15 50 re 60 to 64 775 T17 1,492 

NTE ts nde 32 15 47 65 yrs. &over| 497 482 979 

» Bs ~— 28 15 43 Length of residence 

7 9 : 21 12 33 not stated.. ss} 2,029 561 2,590 

» 10 to 14 years. 200 76 276 

aa 15 to biter 241 102 343 

mn 20to24_,, 639 379 1,018 Total ... ...| 27,591 | 20,278 | 47,869 
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12. Birthplaces of Persons who Died in 1911.—In the following table are shewn 
the birthplaces of persons whose deaths were registered in 1911 :— 


BIRTHPLACES OF PERSONS WHO DIED IN 1911. 


COMMONWEALTH. 
Birthplaces. fa g S Birthplaces. s q sales 
2 a A a oO =| 
ica Fy 
AUSTRALASIA— Vanes 9 1 10 
Commonwealth of Philippine Islands 18 - 13 
Australia— i) Syria 7 2 9 
New South Wales ...| 5,541 | 4,653 |10,194 | Other Wsiatio 
Victoria ... = 4.480 3,789 | 8, 269 | Countries 18 18 
Queensland 1,508 | 1,298 | 2,806 | 1 eM re lbvtoh 
South, Australia 1,379'| 13232 | 2 611 | AFRICA— 
Western Australia.. 640 479 1.119 lg £ Good H 9 9 4 
Tasmania 925| 825 | 1,750 Sagan whe 40 Z i 
Northern Perritor 'y 3 3 6 8. Africa (andesried) 13 9 29 
| Other African} 
New Zealand 126 79 205 Brit. Possessions’ 4 2 6 
Egypt 2 1 3 
EUROPE— 
England... 5,486 | 3,469 | 8,955 Ae baa a u 
Wales 153| 72| 295 apoio ek S| eseene 18 
Scotland 1,666 |'1,112 | 2,778 |... 9amaica... ; 4 S 
Ireland 2,837 |'2,528 | 5,365 | A iar eee 1 a 
a a ropean ss : “ Brit. Possessions 2 a 3 
Brit’h Possessions 29 22 51} aLardey, Republic ‘ * “i 
Austria-Hungary. ...| 36 3 39 Guts 4 Gegtagiol \ 1 2 
Belgium ... 10 ot 10 H iE p 
Denmark 103} 25] 128 | 4 Se Bia 72). 184, 90 
France 73 18 91 | ; 
Germany 597 274 871 | Countries ct} IL 44 
Greece 19 2 91 | 
Italy 81 9 90 A 
Netherlands olor Fade, ed Borat pe re Pier) can 
eal ae ae 2 7 || Briendly Islands ...| (ies Uist) ob 
ortugal.., 11 i 12 Papua 42 2 44 
Buea ar “te - she Other Polynesian 
Soieite 98 |eoe42|!le 210 Brit. Possessions 3 sith 3 
jas sabes | New Caledonia ph) 3 6 
Switzerland | HeoiA& fos 18)10591 New! Hebrides 10 ty odin 
Other a dee Other Polynesian 
Countries Biiag 4 4 Islands 2. ce delicate 
—_|—— South Sea. Islands| i 
ASIA— thi «(so described). .:. 29 4 33 
British India 79 25 104 
Ceylon i 4 was 4 \ e 
Hong Kong 2 a 2 || “hee ae ee key 
Straits ‘Settlements! 10 3} 13 
Other Asiatic British boa at Not stated... 648} 179| 827 
“Possessions Gieerg uf 
China 353 | 3| 356 
Japan «vi. her, ca). 78 Total Deaths. ...|27,591|20,278 |47,869 
ral ) tf } n : 
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13. Occupations of Male Persons who Died in 1911.—Information as to the 
occupations of the 27,591 males who died in the Commonwealth in 1911, is contained 


in the following statement:— 


OCCUPATIONS OF DECEASED MALES, 1911. 
COMMONWEALTH. 
Occupation. siasof Occupation. oe ote 
CLASS I.—PROFESSIONAL. Groceries, drinks, narcotics, and 
General Government 103 _ Stimulants ... 137 
Local Government 95 || Living animals... 30 
Defence as 66 || Manures 1 
Law and order ... 171 || Leather; hides, ‘ete, 3 
Religion gg || Wool and tallow 10 
Charity 9 || Hay, corn, ete. 29 
Health 179 || Timber 20 
Literature 39 || Wood and coal... «A 25 
Science 14 || Glass and earthenware... 5 
Givillvand a Ounatial engineering, Gold, silver, and: precious stones .. 7 
architecture and surveying 97 Ironmongery 27 
Education 108 || Merchants 73 
Binetarie 31 || Shopkeepers and assistants 190 
Musiet..7°s 99 || Dealers and hawkers 102 
Amusements g3 || Agents and brokers 97 
Clerks, bookkeepers, etc. 488 
Commercial travellers and salesmen 149 
Me ale Prakecsonal 1.028 Others engaged in commercial pur- 
; suits - 102 
Speculators on chaneé events 7 
CLASS II.—DOMESTIC. pores é 
Hotelkeepers and assistants ; 258 3 
Others engaged in PeeMeee board Seah keane! 2/420 
and lodging. .- ss 59 | CLASS IV.—TRANSPORT, AND 
House servants ... 148 COMMUNICATION. 
Coachmen and grooms 93 5 
Hairdressers 70 || Railway traffic 361 
Laundrymen 11 || Tramway traffic 58 
Others engaged in domestic occu- Road traffic 494 
pations 118 || Sea and river traffic 600 
Postal service ... ake 73, 
Telegraph and telephone s service ... 92, 
Total Domestic 757 Messengers, etc. 11 
CLASs IIT.—COMMERCIAL. ree 
Banking mdiinance 65 Total Transport & Communication) 1,614 
Insurance and valuation . 56 : 
Land and household property 42 CLASS V.—INDUSTRIAL. 
Property rights .. 1 || Books and publications)... \ 118 
Books, publications and advertising, 28 || Musical instruments ri F 9, 
Musical instruments ” 2 || Prints, pictures, and art materials 11 
Ornaments and small wares 4|| Ornaments and small wares 14 
Machines, tools, and implements 4 || Medals 8 
Harness and saddlery — 1 || Watches and’ clocks 31 
Ships and boats 2 |) Surgical instruments 0 
Building materials 3 || Arms and ammunition; 4 
Furniture 7 || Engines, machines, tools, etc. 134, 
Chemicals 7 2 || Carriages and, vehicles ofp b26 
Paper and stationery 7 || Harness, saddlery, and leatherware 86 
Textile fabrics 100 || Ships, boats, and cauipment 47 
Dress ... 12) Furniture 100 
Animal food 212 |) Building material 82! 
Vegetable food ... 67 ||, Chemicals ae 2 
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OCCUPATIONS OF DECEASED MALES, 1911—Continued. 


Occupation. Pe Occupation. ee ‘ 
INDUSTRIAL—Continued. CLASS VI.—AGRICULTURAL, PAS- 
; ri TORAL, MINING-PURSUITS, ETC. 
Textile fabrics .. as won 22 
Dress... Se ...| 869+ Agricultural ... Pee von| 2 Te 
Fibrous materials wee oe 14 || Pastoral abe oe ¥é2| (096 
Animal food ... ids ave 17 || Dairying 67 
Vegetable food .. ...| . 170 || Fisheries, capture or destruction of 
Groceries, drinks, narcotics, and wild animals, or acquisition of 
stimulants 5 60 products yielded thereby Fee ree ke 
Wool-scouring, soap, and candles 68 || Forestry =e (si 
Workers in wood not elsewhere Water conservation and ‘supply aaa 15 
classed... oe a 14 || Mines and quarries Bae -.-| 1,796 
Fodder ie wae ze 1 
Paper .. wae ae 1 
Stone, clay, glass se wf 58 Total Primary Producers _ ...| 5,587 
Jewellery and precious stones... 20 
Metals, other than gold and silver, 344 
Gas, electric lighting coe = 35 GLASS VII.—INDEFINITR. 
Buildings— | Independent means, etc. Beams par ne 65) 
Builders “3 ach ot 89 || Undefined or unknown ... ...| | 486 
Stonemasons... ae ihe 97 
Bricklayers ... ae bate 86 
Slaters mac Mee Se 2 || ; 
Carpenters... 1 ei ae 7 Total Indefinite... «| 1,649 
Plasterers... ee tr 49 
Painters and glaziers. Are oy hla | CLASS VIII.—DEPENDENTS. 
Signwriters ... on ooo 6 || Dependent relatives (including per- 
Others vee se 1 sons under 20 years of age with 
Roads, railways, and earthworks... 54 no specified occupation) Ben ieirimie 
Disposal of the dead... ves 12 || Dependent upon the State or upon 
Disposal of refuse eee oe 32 public or private support oo} 264 
Other industrial workers— 
Manufacturers oss ooh 28 
Engineers, firemen ... zoel “880 Total Dependents ... wee] 7,457 
Contractors ... AE3P IHABB 
Labourers, undeaquoat: fe .../ 8,789 
Others 2a oa ie 17 
Total Industrial... bine a hes 0h) Total Male Deaths ... +--| 27,591 


14. Index of Mortality—The death rates, those for age-groups on pages 211 and 216 
excepted, so far shewn are crude rates, t.e., they simply shew the number of deaths 
per thousand of mean population, without taking the age constitution of that popula- 
tion into consideration. It is, however, a well-known fact that the death rate and 
age constitution of a people are intimately related, thus, other conditions being 
equal, the death rate of a country will be lower if it contain a large percentage 
of young people (not infants). In order to have a comparison of the mortality 
of various countries on a uniform basis, so far as age constitution is concerned, 
the International Statistical Institute in its 1895 session recommended the universal ' 
adoption of the population of Sweden in five age-groups, as ascertained at the Census of 
1890, as the standard population by which this ‘‘ Index of Mortality,’’ as distinguished 
from the crude death rate, should be ascertained. The calculation for 1911 is shewn 
below for each of the States and Territories and for the Commonwealth, the distribu- 
tion of the mean population of 1911 into age-groups being in accordance with the 
distribution as found at the Census of 1911 :— 


DEATHS. 2o% 
INDEX OF MORTALITY, 1911.—(STATES AND COMMONWEALTH.) 
. qd a 
3 og : BB rit i 
giguse| SS | 22532) 2SEs | wz 
SSeaes| 8 | SeSs) sesh | 2a 
Age-Group. Aue Se ag A SaaS ES ss os 
geagss| 83 | SSsa8| Asze | as 
et fo} Oo aol a) eA 
IBIS fa alien Diag Ei Bt hall 
a x 

NEw Soura WALEs. 
Under 1 year 7 45,008 3,303 73.39 95.5 1.87 
1 year and under 20 649,294 1,914 2.95 398.0 1.17 
20 years Ht 40 555,367 2,339 4.21 269.6 1,14 
4005; D 60 300,022 3,363 11.21 192.3 9.16 
60 ,, and upwards 103,566 6,227 60.13 114.6 6.89 
Total 1,653,257 17,146 10.37 1,000.0 13.23 

VICTORIA. 
Under 1 year 31,177 2,269 72.78 25.5 1.86 
1 year and under 20 510,509 1,501 2.94 398.0 1.17 
20 years a 40 421,230 1,890 4.49 269.6 1.21 
40054 60. 269,920 2,859 10.59 192.3 2.04 
BOY oa. and upwards 96,481 6,697 69.41 114.6 7.95 
Total 1,329,317 15,216 11.45 1,000.0 14.23 
QUEENSLAND. 
Under 1 year £4 16,378 1,111 67.83 25.5, 178 
1 year and under 20 251,158 892 3.55 398.0 1.41 
20 years a5 40 201,679 1,102 5.46 269.6 1.47 
40) 4 109,593 1,452 13.25 192.3 2.55 
60 ,, and upwards 35,544 1,988 55.93 114.6 6.41 
Total 614,352 6,544 10.65 1,000.0 13.57 
SoutH AUSTRALIA. 

Under 1 year 10,557 670 63.47 25.5 1.62 
1 year and under 20 160,304 400 2.50 398.0 0.99 
20 years mF 40 136,363 602 4.41 269.6 1.19 
40, *» 60 75,217 731 9.72 192.3 1.87 
60 , and upwards 28,777 1,635 56.82 114.6 6.51 
Total 411,218 4,038 9.82 1,000.0 12.18 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
Under 1 year By 7,578 615 81.16 25.5 2.07 
1 year and under 20 105,052. 401 3.82 398.0 1.52 
20 years ,, 40 104,963, 583 5.55 269.6 — 1.50 
40 ‘ 60 57,762 © 728 12.60 192.3 2.42 
60, Es and upwards 11,542 596 52.04 114.6 5.96 
Total 286,807 2,923 10.19 1,000.0 | 13.47 

TASMANIA, 
Under 1 year 5,290 399 75.43 25.5 1.92 
I year and under 20 80,935 237 2.93 398.0 1.17 
20 years 40 . 58,267 281 4,82 269.6 1.30 
BOT ar ” 60 33,987 298 8.77 192.3 1.69 
60 ,, and upwards 11,837 712 60.15 114.6 | 6.89 
Total 190,316 1,927 10.13 1,000.0 | 12.97 
NORTHERN TERRITORY. 
Under 1 year + 30 3 100.00 95.5 2.55 
1 year and under 20 ese 610 2, 3.28 398.0 1.31 
2®years » 40 “ss 885 6 6.78 269.6 1.83 
40 » 60 : 1,492 33 22.19 192.3 4.25 
60 ,, and upwards 302 21 69.54 114.6 7.97 
paree 3,319 65 19.58 | 1,000.0. | 17.91 
FEDERAL CAPITAL TERRITORY. 

Under 1 year Ee 41 BE 24.39 | 95.5 0.62 
1 year and under 20 730 3 4.11 | 398.0 1.64 
years ,, 40 5AT 1 1.83. | 269.6 0.49 
0 60 331 2 6.04 192.3 1.16 
GOL 5; and ‘upwards 131 3 22.90 114.6 2.62 
Total 1,780 10 5.62 1,000.0 6.53 
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TINDEX OF MORTALITY, 1911,—(STATES AND COMMONWEALTH)—Continued. 


| 2 c a 
| 8 oo. 4 I aesq. | oS : 
| eosese| SS | gsbes) seed | uz 
| BG Sg os pee | 24805] Bogs a 
Age-Group. | Aes a oe Acsas aS36 sé 
A Bae CS a nde ae 
g2ese2| 28 EE Bsns | 45 
| oes A Lagees yp ge 
} | a < | 
' F 
COMMONWEALTH. | 
Under 1 year 4 ‘ an’ ao 116,107 8,371 72.10 25.5 1.84 
1 year and under 20 ae Se «| 1,758,510 5,350 3.04 398.0 1.21 
@years ,, at ae ...{ 1,479,497 6,804 4.60 269.6 1.24 
40 60 Lf ae + 848,204 9,465 | 11.16 192.3 2.15 
60 |, and upwards ae ore 288,048 17,879. | 62.07 114.6 7.11 | 
Total ty ...| 4,490,366 47,869 10.66 1,000.0 13.55 


NorE.—The small number of persons whose ates were not ascertained at? the 1911 Census have 
been proportionately distributed among the various age-groups, and the same plan has been 
followed in regard to the 65 persons who died in 1911, and whose ages were not stated in the certi- 
ficates of death. 


It will be seen that Victoria has the highest index and crude rates, while South 
Australia has the lowest index and lowest crude rate. The range of the indexes is 
slightly larger than that of the crude death rates, thus, while the latter in 1911 rose from 
9.82 per thousand in South Australia to 11.45 per thousand in Victoria, a range of 1.63 
per thousand, the indexes varied from 12.18 per thousand in South Australia to 14.23 
per thousand in Victoria, a range of 2.05 per thousand. 

For purposes of comparison with previous years the index of mortality is shewn, in 
the following table for each of the ten years 1902-1911 :— 


INDEX OF MORTALITY, 1902-1911 (STATES AND TERRITORIES). 


Year N.S.W.| Vic | Qla | 8.A. | W.A | Tas | Northern Capital Com '- 

‘ ee | a Palo ae ah " | Territory. | Territory. |Wealth- 

1902, ... ze 15.32 | 15.90 | 15.68 15.50 | 17.55 | 14.25 aes a 15.70 
1903; ... .--| 14.89] 15.38 {15.72 | 13.99'}. 16.11.) 14.73 note Lid. 15,25 
1904 ... ..-| 18.90 | 14.46 | 12.89 | 18.45 | 15.49 | 14.13 rot re 14.11 
1905°'... «--| 18.23 | 14.80 | 18.72 | 13.49} 14.17 | 12.95 ae cae 13.94 
1906 ... ...| 12.91 | 15.26 | 12.44 | 18.78 | 15.84 | 14.10 | Tes ack 13.94 
190% .;. ...| 18.66) 14.55 |.18.52 | 18,12) 14.94 | 14.10 ae Bn. 138.97 
1908: ... ..-| 18:13:| 15.58 [123.37 | 12.897}'14.81 | 14.46 Bee dar 14:10. 
1909) < xe IDG te 14a ete 7 | Leo 38 On | 10.32 bstte ts; ase 13.15 
191, ... ...| 12.484 14.15 |,12.60 | 12.50; 13.48 | 13.62 Ba rt Li. 13:17 
1911-24 -++| 18.23 | 14.23 | 13.57 | 12.18 | 13.47 | 12.97 PaO +6.53 | 18.55 

*  * Included in South Australia prior to 1911. + Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 


A comparison of the above figures with the crude death rates given on a previous 
page shews that while the crude rate was highest. in Victoria eight times in 10 years 
and twice in Western Australia, the index was highest in Victoria five times. and in 
Western Australia five times in the same period. South Australia had the lowest 
index four times, and Queensland and Tasmania each three times. The high index 
in Victoria is due to the large proportion of persons over 60 years of eid and in 
Western Australia to the heavy mortality in the early period of life. 


15. Causes of Death.—(i.) Changes in Classification from 1903 to 1906. ‘The causes 
of death were classified in all the States of the Commonwealth to the end of 1903 accord- 
_ ing to the system originally devised by Dr. William Farr, and modified in 1886 by Dr. 
William Ogle. A conference of the State Statisticians, held at Hobart in January, 
1902, decided to substitute for that system the classification adopted since 1901 by the 
Registrar-General of England. While New South Wales, Queensland, and Tasmania 
remodelled their vital statistics on that plan, Victoria, South Australia, and Western 
Australia continued to tabulate according to the Farr-Ogle system, and a comparison of 
the causes of death in the six States during the years 1903, 1904, 1905, and 1906 is, 
therefore, a matter of extreme difficulty. The differences in tabulation will be seen in 
the following statement :— 
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TABULATION OF CAUSES OF DEATH. 


{ 


State. 1902. | 1903. | 1904. | 1905. 1906. State. | 1902. | 1903. | 1904. | 1905. | 1906 
N.S. W. .-.| Old ola Old | New | International || S. Australia | Old Old | Old | Old | Old 
Victoria ...| Old | Old | Old | Old Old W. Australia| Old | Old | Old | Old | Old 


Queensland | Old | New New | New New | Tasmania a Old | New | New | New | New 


Old= Farr-Ogle classification. New= New classification by Registrar-General of England. 
International—See next paragraph 

(ii.) The Classification of the International Institute of Statistics. At a conference 
held in Melbourne in November and December, 1906, the Commonwealth Statistician 
recommended the adoption of the classification of the International Institute of Statistics, 
generally known as the Bertillon Index, and after some discussion that recommendation 
was accepted, a course which has met with wide approval in medical circles. This index, 
as also the one now used by the Registrar-General of England, is based on the original 
Harr-Ogle classification, but approximates more closely to the present English system than 
to the older one. The chief advantage possessed by the international classification is that 
it presents a very extensive field for comparison, the countries which have adopted it 
representing a population which is probably not less than 200,000,000. Commencing 
with 1910, the statistics of the United Kingdom have also been compiled in accordance 
with this system. Provision is made for a decennial revision of the classification, as it has 
been recognised that finality is impossible in the present state of medical science. The 
committee charged with the first revision met in Paris in July, 1909, and, in accor- 
dance with a resolution of the Australasian Medical Congress, held in Melbourne in Oc- 
tober, 1908, a number of recommendations were made to it, dealing particularly with 
tropical diseases occurring in the northern parts of Australia. Most of these recom- 
mendations, together with many others, have been adopted. _ The number of categories 
is the same as in the 1900 nomenclature, but these have been subdivided into 189 causes 
instead of 179, the ten additional causes being obtained by shewing deaths from violence 
in greater detail than formerly. 

The detailed classification groups causes of death under 179 (increased to 189 by 
the revised classification) different headings, in fourteen categories, as follows :— 


i. General Diseases. viii. Diseases of the Skin and Cellular 
li. Diseases of the Neryous System and Tissue. 
. Organs of Special Sense. ix. Diseases of the Organs of Locomo- 
iii. Diseases of the Circulatory System. tion. 
iv. Diseases of the Respiratory System. x. Malformations. 
vy. Diseases of the Digestive System. xi. Infancy. 
yi. Diseases of the Genito - urinary xii. Old Age. 
System and Adnexa. xili. Violence. 
vii. Puerperal Condition. xiv. Ill-defined Diseases. 


(iii.) Compilation of Vital Statistics for 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910 and 1911 in Common- 
wealth Bureau. The vital statistics of the Commonwealth for 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910 and 
1911 have been tabulated according to this classification in the Commonwealth Bureau, 
and the system is being employed in the majority of the State offices in the prepara- 
tion of their monthly and quarterly bulletins of vital statistics. 


(iv.) Classification of Causes of Death, 1907 to 1911, according to Abridged Bertillon 
Index. An abridged classification, which enumerates thirty-five diseases and groups of 
diseases (increased to thirty-eight by the revised classification), is in use in many 
European and American States, while the Commonwealth Statistics for 1907, 1908, 
and 1909 have been compiled on the detailed classification of 179 headings and 1910 and 
1911 for 189 headings. A table has been compiled shewing the causes of death according 
to the abridged classification, so that the results may be compared with those of countries 
which use the abridged index. | * 

‘The compilations for 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910 and 1911 will be found in full in 
“Bulletins Nos. 8, 14, 20, 25, and 29 of Population and Vital Statistics”; here it will 
suffice to give the abridged classification under thirty-eight headings for the year 1911 :— 
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CAUSES OF DEATH—COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 
(a) MALES. 
| | 
Cause. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.)S.Aust./W.Aus.| Tas. De nee C’wlth. 
} 
| 
1 Typhoid Fever 103 55 61; 16 60 Tone 309 
2 Typhus nae nd aie cs gixe Oe - tee “if 
83 Malaria 1 ts 9} Bi Tes 3 16 
4 Small-pox re + me a ve ow tee ss 
5 Measles eR 28 39 17 | 8 13 5] eee 110 
6 Scarlet Fever ... 6 | 1 7 v7 i . 14 
7 Whooping Cough 77 19 22 8 5 Bells ss 133 
8 Diphtheria and LOR Rs 129 | 9127 48 35 13 10} --. 362 
9 Influenza ‘ 84 70 38 | 5 20 SAS 228 
10 Asiatic Cholera oe te " Be x see = 
11 Cholera Nostras 2 2 2 te ot ie ooo 4 
12 Other Epidemic Diseases 39 27| 105 6 6 aa aes 188 
18 Tuberculosis ofthe Lungs} 642} 569% 219| 137] 121 Wai us 1,767 
14 Tuberculosis of the Men- a | 
inges 42 45 14 18 8 7 134 
15 Other forms of "Pubercu- 
losis 51 55 16 14 9 9 154 
16 Cancer and other Malis: 
nant Tumours 660/ 5382) 238| 147} 107 75) dy ce tered 
17 Simple Meningitis 128; 114 48 38 26 QOieyiswel caer 874 
18 Congestion, Hemorrhage 
and Softening of Brain} 3893| 374] 151/ 105 63 385 1 1,122 
19 Organic Diseases of the , 
Heart i 968) 906) 422|° 219) | 147 100; 1 2,763 
20 Acute Bronchitis 129 76 25 29 10 Wi Viteee 276 
21 Chronic Bronchitis 216; 218 64 51 14 a 577 
22 Pneumonia ... 365} 380; 146 82} 128 she @ 1,144 
23 Other Diseases of the Res- 
piratory System (Tuber- 
culosis excepted) 369} 463] 164 57 73 44) 1 1,171 
24 Diseases of the Stomach 
(Cancer excepted) ... 63 56 31 9 8 7 174 
25 Diarrhoea & Enteritis(chil- 
dren under2yearsonly)| 542] 3874] 196 77 149 50 1,388 
26 Appendicitisand Typhlitis 65 57 22 15 11 9 179 
27 Hernia, Intestinal Ob- 
structions Seem 85 76 30 16 19 il Week 234 
28 Cirrhosis of the Liver ... 87 76 45 14 17 Atlin. 243 
29 Nephritis and Bright’s . 
Disease 7 433 | 402] 172 93 64 Bil) 9 2 1,197 
30 Non-cancerous Tumours 
and other Diseases of 
Female Genital Organs 
31 Puerperal Septiczemia 
(Puerperal Fever, Puer- 
peral Peritonitis, Puer- 
peral Phlebitis) ie 
32 Other Puerperal Accidents | 
of Pregnancy and Con- 
finement ... oe 
33 Congenital Debility and 
Malformations 696} 499/ 208) 142} 134 87 |) dela 1 | 4,768 
34 Senile Debility 806} 781} 203) 205 88) 184) 7) 1) 2,295 
35 Violence 848} 503} 486] 190] 221 63} 11| 1) 2,323 
86 Suicide Ne A ce Moye bald ido} is 510) 32 53 HOM PeCI sie ses 446 
37 Other Diseases | 1,654 | 1,278 745 368 305 148 | 10 . | 4,508 
38 Unspecified or IIl- defined 
Diseases 110 63 28 43 33 1dihie T 299 
Total—Males ..-| 9,978 | 8,355 | 4,060 | 2,179 | 1,923 | 1,037 | 59} 5 |27,591 
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CAUSES OF DEATH—COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 
(6) FEMALES. 
Cause. N.8.W.| Vie. |Q'land.| 8. A. | W.A.) Tas. [N. T.| ng |C'wlth 
1 Typhoid Fever 76 39 28 7T| 22 7 179 
2 Typhus ... Aa Ar “fs paeraleus 4 ES 
8 Malaria... A, aha ly(! Spare Tal nae 3 
4 Small-pox HOt aes ue as eal Pere is ji 
5 Measles 22 33 19 8 7 % aN 96 
6 Scarlet Fever 4 2 BR aise Rec bu ks sae 10 
7 Whooping Cough... 78 21 29 16 i, 7 sete 158 
8 Diphtheria and Croup 116 |, , 112 44 29| 23) 101 ie 334 
9 Influenza hoe 79 76 33 gaa al 7 2 219 
10 Asiatic Cholera a iy “5 ei Sal eS ; SBN oe 
11 Cholera Nostras ... ee 1 id Ba Zot Pe at te pas 2 
12 Other Epidemic Diseases ... 22 21 47 6 ) 2 a 107 
13 Tuberculosis of the Lungs...| 459 527 185 | 155) 64 56 a Mn jer Be |) 
14 Tuberculosis of the Meninges 29 56 8 14} 14) 14 135 
15 Other forms of Tuberculosis 41 59 18 16 9 6 149 
16 Cancer and other Malignant 
Tumours Ks 562) 562) 156) 154] 70} 56 .- | 1,560 
17 Simple Meningitis ms 98 76 33 30} 12) 13 : 262 
18 Congestion, Hemorrhage, & 
Softening of the Brain...| 368) 402| 101} 104| 30} 50]... | 1] 1,056 
19 Organic Diseases of the Heart OFS WNeOlNGy Aa0 1) GOEL eT gules 98) De. | | Ohos 
20 Acute Bronchitis ... 94 77 30 20 6 12 239 
21 Chronic Bronchitis 161| 166 62 54) 16] 10 469 
22 Pneumonia 934 | 261 85 56) 45} 44 725 
23 Other Diseases of ‘the Res- 
piratory System (Tuber- 
culosis excepted) _ O71) 255 62 54] 29} 30 701 
Q4 Diseases of the Stomach 
(Cancer excepted) on 73 64 28F enon Ss 7 196 
25 Diarrhea and Enteritis 
(children under2yrsonly)| 403) 290] 161 72| 100) 48 1,074 
26 Appendicitis and Typhlitis... 53 46 15 15 7 5 141 
27 Hernia, Intestinal Obstruc-) ; 
tions.. cele 81 66 23 ta ipa it Hi 205 
28 Cirrhosis of the Liver i 45 60 22 9 4 py) 142 
29 Nephritis & Bright’s Disease| 257] 294] 108 é Ct ae) 754 
30 Non-cancerous Tumours and 
other Diseases of the 
Female Genital Organs 45 37 15 11 6 6 120 
31 Puerperal Septiceemia (Puer- 
peral Fever, Puerperal 
Peritonitis, Puerperal 
Phlebitis) : 90 53 30 21 9 By a 209 
32 Other Puerperal Accidents of 
Pregnancy& Confinement} 157 97 68 43) 21} 20 406 
33 Congenital Debility and Mal- 
formations 557 368 165} 129) 95 59} 1 1,374 
34 Senile Debility 549| 626} 102) 214) 40] 93] ... 1,624 
35 Violence... 248) 186) 127 50} 4384 41 695 
36 Suicide ... 40 35 14 2 5 7 We 98 
87 Other Diseases ...| 1,092 | 1,085 |: 462) 259] 156] 188| 1 1} 3,144 
388 Unspecified or Ill-defined 
Diseases his. 68 57 2 17 7 8 [xo 161 
Total—Females 7,173 | 6,861 | 2,484 |1,859 |1,000) 890} 6 | 5 \20,278 
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Cause. 


OO IM AF w pore 


25 
26 


27 Hernia, Intestinal Obstruc- 


28 
29 
30 


31 


32 


33 


34 
35 


86 Suicide ... 


37 
38 


Typhus 

Malaria 

Small-pox 

Measles 

Scarlet Fever 

Whooping Cough 

Diphtheria and Wik g 

Influenza at | 

Asiatic Cholera | 

Cholera Nostras ... Saw 

Other Epidemic Diseases ... 

Tuberculosis of the Lungs || 

Tuberculosis of the Meninges| 

Other forms of Tuberculosis 

Cancer and other 1 Wai 
Tumours ai ; 

Simple Meningitis : 

Congestion, Hzemorrhage, & 
Softening of the Brain .,. 

Organic Diseases of Heart . 

Acute Bronchitis 

Chronic Bronchitis 

Pneumonia 

Other Diseases of the Re.| 
spiratory System (Phthisis| 
excepted) , 

Diseases. of the “Stomach 
(Cancer excepted) 

Diarrhea and Enteritis 
(children under 2yrs. only) 

Appendicitis and Typhlitis. . 


| 
Typhoid Fever ... fs 
| 


tions ... 

Cirrhosis of the Liver’. 

Nephritis & Bright’s Diséase 

Non-cancerous Tumours «| 
other Diseases of the 
Female Genital Organs ... 

Puerperal Septiceemia (Puer- 
peral Fever, Puerperal 
Peritonitis, Puerperal 
Phlebitis) : 

Other Puerperal ‘Accidents 
of Pregnancy and Confine- 
ment 

Congenital Debility and 
Malformations 

Senile Debility 

Violence 


Other Diseases 


Unspecified or ‘Til-defined 
Diseases ! mah 


Total—-Bales andi Membles 


(c c) TOTAL, bed reac AND D FEMALES. 


; | N, | Fedl 
x a N. ; Com’- 
aie eae hala: S. A. | W.A.| Tas. Ter. | C8P- wealil 
179 | 94} 89-987" 82] “90] 1|...| 488 
2 t= 40-43 4 Sn Bere 19 
node chs vt vast |) Speen cael ee 1 
50} ‘72! 86) 161 90] 19 vee | 206 
10 yi ae a aie ee re ee saat oe: 
155/40) 51] 24] 12|°° 9 fers 3 
245|° 939) 92] 641 36|° 20 tes}. 6968 
163] 146| 71] 16] 31|°°18 2) 447 
So alld o>. 3 cst Ne Aas UREA pda dh rae Sar 
Q1,| 48) isa wy) 1s a es 
1,101 | 1,096/ 354) 992) 185! 197] 8] 1.| 3,164 
71|° 101} 22). 92) 22] ai} Fb ON %o6g 
go)" 214) 84) “S04. 18) fe 303 
1,292 | 1,094) 394] 3011 177, 181] 1) 1) '3,391 
996| 190! 8i| 68]. 38!, 33 |. 636 

| | 
761| 776) 252| 209; 93] 85) \... | 2.) 2,178 
1,666 | 1,707) 669} 430| 224) 198! 2)... | 4,896 
AE a ee ip 515 
377; 384; 126} 105|. 301.94] ". 1,046 
599| 641] 281) 138] 168|. 91| 1 1,869 

| 
640| 718) 226| 111'| 102|°° 44) 4 1,872 
136; 120; 59! 90) a1] ‘44 370 
945| 664} 357] 149] 249| 98 2,462 
148} 193] \an) 3071 18n.. 14 “320 
166, 142} 58) 97.136) 4B) et 439 
Bo} tee | Ge | ae ead ace el at 385 
690| 696! 280} 143! 89| 51/9 1,951 
45 Syl tkbel Ha. 6 6 120 
80) | 68 l) } 50] tea te 7 209 
a7’) {97} ) esi etre © atlas | ade 
sy:| 1,258] 867 | 373,| 271|° 999/146) 9) a4 | 3,149 
--| 1,855 | 1,407 | 305) 419) 198) 297) .7,| 1 | 8,849 
| 1,096| 689} 613) 240] 264] 104] 11] 1 | 3,018 
rab cf Coe tv dee tb eal tad | BBN Oth. clan ae ol Uoimge 
-| 2,746 | 2,813 /1,207' 627| 461] 286] 11.) 4 |-7,652 
178| 120; 30), 60/ 40] 923) 9:| .....),, 460 
17,146 (18, 216 |6,544 |4,038 |2,923 |1,927 | 65 | 10 |47,869 


(d) The classification for the years 1907, 1908, 1909, and 1910 is shewn for the 
Commonwealth in the following table, and for purposes of comparison the figures for 


* 
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the year 1911 have been repeated from the preceding table. 
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Male and female deaths 
for 1905, 1906, and 1907 are shewn separately on page 237 of the second issue, those for 
1908 on pages 211 and 212 of the third issue, for 1909 on pages 200 and 201 of the 
fourth issue, and for 1910 on pages 202 and 203 of the fifth issue of this Year Book ; 
while the figures for 1911 are given on the two preceding pages. 

The figures for 1907, 1908, and 1909, which were compiled under thirty-five head- 
ings, have here been distributed among the corresponding headings of \the revised 


classification. 
CAUSES OF DEATH—COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 
MALES AND FEMALES. 
Cause. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. | 1911 
1 Typhoid Fever 564 736 661 648. | 488 
2 Typhus AAS ae es oat ia 
8 Malaria ... 42 52 59 55 19 
4 Small-pox & na i 4 1 
5 Measles 147 125 31 124 206 
6 Scarlet Fever : 37 63 74 58 24 
7 Whooping Cough ... 1,070 249 257 476 291 
8 Diphtheria and mine 403 421 435 555 696 
9 Influenza.. ‘i 902 588 326 824 447 
10 Asiatic Cholbka tw hte ee ea WS [RIM L IS! 
11 Cholera Nostras 5 4 1 iy 6 
12 Other Epidemic Diseases 276 268 221 184 295 
13 Tuberculosis of the Lungs ... 3,206 3,409 3,169 3,059 3,164 
14 Tuberculosis of the Meninges 237 205, 220 215 269 
15 Other forms of Tuberculosis -t 415 352 332 343 303 
16 Cancer and/other Malignant Tumours. 2,940 2,921 3,112 3,205 3,321 
17 Simple Meningitis .. 648 676 616 567 636 
18 Congestion, Hemorrhage, and Soften- | 
ing of the Brain aeo| 1,901 1,867 1,665 1,704 | 2,178 
19 Organic Diseases of the Fleart 3,801 4,066 3,940 4,378 4,896 
20 Acute Bronchitis ... J 514 412 499, 420 515 
21 Chronic Bronchitis 844 818 897 859 1,046 
22: Pneumonia 1,788 1,871 T7522 1,612 1,869 
3 Other Diseases of the Respiratory Sys- 
tem (Tuberculosis excepted) .| 1,689 | 1,569 1,565 1,544 1,872 
24 Diseases of the- Stomach~ (Cancer ' 
excepted) 334 308 272, 297 370 
25 Diarrhea and Enteritis (Children under 
two years only) ... t..| 2,733°°) "3286 “| 2,803" |'3)145'" | 9°469 
26 Appendicitis and Typhlitis .. 305 293 344 315 320 
27 Hernia, Intestinal Obstructions 411 389 396 398 439 
98 Cirrhosis of the Liver at 825 362 331 368 385 
29 Nephritis and Bright’s Disease ..| 1;760 1,864 1,799 1,771 1,951 
30 Non-cancerous Tumours and other Dis- ‘ 
eases of the Female Genital Organs 128 159 130 149 120 
31 Puerperal  Septiceemia (Puerperal 
.Fever, Puerperal Peritonitis, Puer- 
peral Phlebitis) oh 179 202 201 218 209 
32 Other Puerperal Accidents of Pregnancy 
and Confinement 435 404 376 373 406 
33 Congenital Debility and Malformations 3,038 2,973 2,905 3,221 3,142 
34 Senile Debility 3,136 3,466 3,194 3,353 3,849 
35 Violence ... 2,679 2922 664 2,738 3,018 
36 Suicide 461 497 495 516 544 
37 Other Diseases... 6,677 7,417 7,419 7,795 7,652 
= Unspecified or Ill-defined Discasés 1,275 262 1,087 598 460 
| Total 45,305 |46,426 |44,172 |45,590 |47,869 
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16. Certification of Deaths.—Information was obtained in 1911 as to the persons 
by whom the 47,869 deaths which occurred in the Commonwealth were certified. The 
result of the enquiry shews that approximately 88.2 per cent. (in 1910, 88.1 per cent.) 
were certified by medical practitioners, and 10.9 per cent. (in 1910, 11.1 per cent.) by 
coroners after inquests, or magisterial enquiries, while in 0.9 per cent. (in 1910, 0.8 
per cent.) of the cases there was either no certificate given, or particulars were not forth- 
coming. The results are shewn in detail in Bulletin No. 29;~a short summary will 
therefore suffice here :— 


CERTIFICATION OF DEATHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


Death Certified by— | N.S.W. |Victoria.| Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.) Tas. |N.T. p C’wlth. 


Medical practitioner | 15,005 | 13,318] 5,897} 3,642/ 2,518) 1,804] 20 | 9 | 42,218 


Coroner ... .| 2,090} 1,898 316 383 365 114 | 41 1 | 5,208 
Not certified or not 
stated ... | 51 5 331 13 40 94/4 Bie 453 


| | af 


Total Deaths ...| 17,146 | 15,216 | 6,544 | 4,038) 2,923) 1,927 | 65 | 10 | 47,869 


| 


Of the cases certified by coroners, violent deaths numbered 2475, ill-defined causes 
255, organic heart disease 437, senile decay 476, congenital debility 188, diarrhea and 
enteritis 97, Bright’s disease 77, congestion and hemorrhage of brain 141, tuberculosis of 
lungs 87, pneumonia 123, infantile convulsions 58, broncho-pneumonia 59, diseases of 
arteries, aneurisms, etc. 43, and acute and chronic alcoholism 27; a total of 4543 out of 
5203. 

Of uncertified causes of death, violent deaths numbered 206, senile debility 49, ill- 
defined causes 22, infantile convulsions 27, congenital debility 31, diarrh@a and enteritis 
9, tuberculosis of the lungs 7, organic heart disease 8, and pneumonia 9; a total of 
368 out of 453. 


17. Deaths from Special Causes.—The table on p. 227 furnishes comparisons for 
the last five years only, and comparisons will, therefore, be restricted to that period. 


(i.) Typhoid Fever. Deaths from typhoid fever were more numerous in 1908 than in 
1907, numbering 736, against 564 in 1907. In 1909 the number fell to 661, to 648 
in 1910, while only 488 deaths in 1911 were due to typhoid fever, of which 179 occurred 
in New South Wales, 94 in Victoria, 89 in Queensland, 23 in South Australia, 82 in 
Western Australia, and 20 in Tasmania, and 1 in the Northern Territory. 


(ii.) Lyphus. The death of one woman was registered in 1906 in. Victoria as being 
due to typhus, but this registration may have been due to an error in the death cortitcatias 
and the death may possibly have been one of iyphoid (enteric) fever. 


(iii.) teadeuriak Deaths from malarial diseases are practically peter | to the 
tropical districts of Northern Queensland and Western Australia, and to the Northern 
Territory, 10 out of 19 deaths registered in 1911 having occurred in oe ee and 3 
in the Northern Territory. 


iv.) Small-pox. No deaths from small-pox occurred during the two years 1907 and 
1908, but in 1909 one death was registered in Western Australia. In 1910 one death 
was registered in New South Wales, hea three in Victoria. In 1911, only one death 
occurred in New South Wales. 


(v.) Moastes. No serious epidemic of measles has occurred for several years ; the 
deaths in 1908 were less numerous than in 1907, numbering 125, against 147. In 1909 
the deaths numbered 31, while 124 were registered in 1910, and 206 in 1911. 
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(vi.) Scarlet Fever. 24 deaths were registered in 1911, 10 of which occurred in 
New South Wales, and 11 in Queensland. 


(vii.) Whooping Cough. A rather severe epidemic of whooping cough visited New 
South Wales in the early part of 1907, causing 592 deaths out of a total of 1070 registered 
in the Commonwealth. The deaths in 1908 fell to 249, with a slight increase to 257 in 
1909, and a much greater increase to 476 in 1910. During 1911, however, only 291 
deaths were registered. 


(viii.) Diphtheria and Croup. Deaths in 1907, 403; in 1908, 421; im 1909, 435, 
in 1910, 555, and in 1911, 696, of which 245 occurred in New South Wales, 239 in 
Victoria, 92 in Queensland, and 64 in South Australia. 


(ix.) Inflwenza. This disease was rather more prevalent in 1907 than in the two 
previous years, the deaths numbering 902, against 428 and 539. The deaths in 1908 
were 588 , in 1909, 826; 324 in 1910, and in 1911 447, of which 163 occurred in New 
South Wales, 146 in Victoria, and 71 in Queensland. 


(x.) Asiatic Cholera. No cases of Asiatic cholera have ,ever occurred in the 
Commonwealth. 


(xi.) Cholera Nostras. Isolated cases only of choleriform diarrhoea occurred in each 
of the four years. Six deaths from this cause occurred during 1911. 


(xii.) Other Epidemic Diseases. ‘The number of deaths registered under this head- 
ing was 276 in 1907, 268 in 1908, 221 in 1909, 184 in 1910, and 295 in 1911. The list in 
1911 includes the following diseases :—Dysentery 121, erysipelas 68, leprosy 8, of which 
7 occurred in Queensland, other epidemic diseases, 98. Prior to 1910 beri beri was 
included in other epidemic diseases, but is now included in No. 37 of the revised classifica- 
tion. Of the 54 deaths from leprosy in the years 1907 to 1911, 40 occurred in Queens- 
land. There were no deaths from plague in the Commonwealth during 1910 and 1911. 
In 1907, 48 deaths were registered ; in 1908, 14 deaths ; and in 1909, 13 deaths. 


(xiii.). Tuberculosis of the Lungs. The deaths in 1911 numbered 3164, viz., 1767 
males and 1396 females... The figures for 1907, 1908, 1909, and 1910 were 3206, 3409, 
3169, and 3059 respectively. Of the deaths in 1911, 1101 occurred in New South Wales, 
1097 in Victoria, 354 in Queensland, 292 in South Australia, 185 in Western Australia, 
127 in Tasmania, 8 in Northern Territory, and 1 in the Federal Capital Territory. In 
accordance with the revised classification, deaths from tuberculosis of the larynx are now 
included with Tuberculosis of the lungs, instead of in class 15 as in years prior to 1910. 
In the table on page 227, deaths from Tuberculosis of the larynx haye been included 
with tuberculosis of the lungs, so that the figures allow of correct comparison. 


(xitia.) Tuberculosis of the Respiratory System. Of the various forms of tuber- 
culosis prevalent in the Commonwealth, that which has probably attracted the most 
attention and has been the subject of the widest comment is phthisis, or tuberculosis of 
the lungs. The intimate relation, however, between tuberculosis of the lungs and that 
of other parts of the respirat ory system ee ob it desirable that all forms of tuberculosis 
of the respiratory system should be brought under one head for various investigations 
concerning the age incidence and duration of this disease. 


In the matter of the age incidence of death from tuberculosis of the respiratory 
system, diagrams were given in Year Books 2, 3, and 4, pp. 239, 217, and 206 respectively, 
shewing the frequency of deaths at successive ages in England and Wales during 1906 
(Fig. 1), and in the Commonwealth during 1907 (Fig. 2). These were superseded by a 
fulJer reference based on later results in Year Book No. 5, pp. 230, etc. The results 
given depended upon intercensal estimates of population, and these having now been 
adjusted to agree with the Census of 3rd April, 1911, some slight amendments of the 
figures in previous issues were made in Year Book No, 5. 
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The figures dealt with furnish the following death-rates from tuberculosis of the 
respiratory system for the years specified :— 


Particulars. Males. Females. Total. 

ENGLAND AND WALES, 1906— , 

Population 16,689,707 | 17,857,309 | 34,547,016* 

Deaths’ from | tuberculosis ‘of the respiratory 

> system Es 22,645 17,101 39,746 

Death-rate per 100, 000 of population 135.68 95.76 115.05 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, 1907— . 

Population 3 2,141,727 1,982,002 4,123,729 

Deaths from tuberculosis ‘of the. ‘respiratory 

system aS 1,891 1,477 3,368 
Death-rate per 100 ,000 of population 88.29 74.52 81.67 


* Not corrected to Census. 


(xiv.) Tuberculosis of the Meninges. 
in' 1908, 205; in 1909, 220; 


The number of deaths registered in 1907 was 


V3 in 1910, 215; and in 1911, 269. 


(xv.) Other Forms of Tuberculosis. Deaths numbered in 1907, 415 ; in 1908, 352 ; 
jn 1909, 332 ; in 1910, 343 ; and in 1911, 303. The deaths in 1911 include the following 
forms of tuberculosis :—Abdominal tuberculosis, 133; Pott’s disease, 47; white swell- 
ings, 10; tuberculosis of other organs, 47; and disseminated tuberculosis, 66. ._ Tuber- 
culosis of the larynx (see paragraph xiii.) 


(xv.a) All Forms of Tuberculosis. A complete tabulation of all the different tuber- 
cular diseases' from which deaths occurred in 1911, will be found in Bulletin No. 29 of 
Population and Vital Statistics. Here it will suffice to show a few of the features of the 
tabulation mentioned: ‘The total number of deaths due to tubercular diseases was 3736, 
viz., 2055 males and 1681 females. The following table shews the’ ages of these 3736 
persons :— 


AGES OF PERSONS WHO DIED FROM TUBERCULAR DISEASES, 1911. 


COMMONWEALTH. 
Ages. Male. |Female| Total. Ages. Male. |Female| Total 

Under 5 years, w |, 124 114] 238 || 55 yearsand under 60} 140 49| 189 

5 years and under 10}. 30 31 61 || 60 5 ees) 89 43; 182 
10 rs ne 59 ane: 86 || 65 i ano 64 37 | 101 
15 At 20 70} 148| 218 || 70 x) Pp gs) 42 LUD 61 
209d eR 19; yy) 2540 168:) 260.) 428 || 75 Hy 45 (00180 15 6 21 
25 % » 980} 219) 255) .474)|) 80 » 8d 7 6 13 
30 * » 935]! 220} 206] 426 || Age not stated on Dil Mere 3 
35 spt ahd Jo eidOloWSTy oAF6 |142863 ; 
40 43 yi 45] 246 | 140), 386 
45 s iy, 90) 223) 100}, 323 Total Deaths 2,055 | 1,681], 3,736 
50 iy Marin linn Let 49) 213 


- A tabulation has been sovad of the occupations of males dying from pact 
diseases during 1911. A summary is here given :— 


~ — 
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na OF MALES WHO DIED FROM TUBERCULAR DISEASES, 1911. 


COMMONWEALTH. 

Occupation. ana Occupation. fesir mia 
ss ta bes Bad AP gt eb ad TSO AU ABE BORO Le. | 
Professional class oe ...| 112 || Agricultural class ae upline 142 
Domestic class ... — Se <—t 87 Pastoral Class... ss 35 
Mercantile class .. 280 || Working in’ mines and quarries HQ DD 
Engaged in transport and commu- Other! primary producers £9) 11 

nication iss 18 2..|. 160. |}, Independent means be Bey 31 
Manufacturing class sat 238 ||Dependents ..... 5» ep fop ) 209 
Engaged in building and constries Occupation not stated. ... Fea 31 

tion ... m3 94 ; 
Indefinite indtisttiat workers P21 863) Total male deaths... oy 25055 


The length of residence in the Commonwealth of persons who died from tubercular 
diseases has been tabulated.for the year 1911 for all the Commonwealth States, with the 
following results :— 


LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN COMMONWEALTH 
OF PERSONS WHO DIED FROM TUBERCULAR DISEASES; | 1911. 


Length of Residence in | ypyi9, .| Potay,||) Lensth of Residencejin | |47,15.| mem. | Total. 


Commonwealth. Commonwealth. 
| =< 
| 
Born in Commonwealth ...| 1,331 | 1,399 | 2,730 || Resident - yrs. & under 15 25 13 38 
Resident undérl year... 39 17 56 i 30 10 40 
“5 l year dns 19 6 26 20 ‘over? =. 436 169 605 
* 2 years ... 20 i 25 |} Length ofresid’cenotstated| 117 40 157 
5 Byte : ae 6 3 9 |} 
CBS ss Se 9 4 13 
‘3S, &underl0) 23 14 37 Total Deaths ...| 2,055 | 1,681 | 3,736 


There would: not appear, therefore, to:be much ground for the istatementsometimes 
heard that many persons arrive in) Australia in the last stages of consumption. 


In order to shew the prevalence of tuberculosis in the several States, the déath rates 
from tubercular diseases are shewn in the following table, togéther with the percentage 
whieh deaths: from pa bear on the total number of doaths registered :— 


DEATH RATES (a) FROM TUBERCULOSIS AND PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL DEATHS. 


YA) COMMONWEALTH, 191Rp 0 90 24 2 
Death Beves (a) tom Percentage on Total Deaths. 
| State. | lis - - 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 
New South Wales 0.85 0.67 0.76 7.87 S POSTS eis aa Gl 
Victoria 1.01 0.97 0.99 8.01 9.36 8.62 | 
Queensland ais 0.74 0.58 0.67 6.13 6.48 6.2668 
South Australia ... 0.81): 0.91 0.86 7.75 9.95 8.77 
Western Australia 0.84 0:71 0.78 7.18 8.70 @.70 Gt 
Tasmania 0.90 0.82 0.86 8.39 8.54 8.46 0) 
North. Territory 2.93 Bae DAL 13.56 a ae cite 12.31 6 
Fd. Cap)'Territory|; ....5/ ( W.8i) 10.56 Sid 0 20.00 10.00 | 
Commonwealth 0.88 0.78 0.83 7.45 8.29 7.80 


so 1a Arf weal ¢ ‘ . q ‘ x : 2s Fae } 


(a) Number of deaths from tuberculosis per1000 of mean; population....|) , (wr to 
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It may be of interest to state that while deaths from all tubercular diseases in the 
Commonwealth were 0.83 per thousand in 1911, they were 1.02 per thousand in Ontario 
in 1910; 1.43 per thousand in England and Wales in 1910; 1.51 per thousand in Prussia 
in 1910; 2.88 per thousand in Austria in 1910; and 3.48 per thousand in Hungary in 
1910. The Commonwealth occupies, therefore, a very enviable position in regard to 
tubercular diseases, when compared with European countries. 


(xvi.) Cancer and other Malignant Twmours. Deaths from cancer shew a tendency 
to increase, the figures for 1907 being 2940 deaths; for 1908, 2921 deaths; for 1909, 
3112 deaths; and 1910, 3205 deaths; and in 1911, 3321 deaths. Of the deaths 
registered in 1911, 1761 were those of males, viz., 660 in New South Wales, 532 in 
Victoria, 238 in Queensland, 147 in South Australia, 107 in Western Australia, and 
75 in Tasmania; while 1560 were those of females; viz., 562 in New South Wales, 562 
in Victoria, 156 in Queensland, 154 in South Australia, 70 in Western Australia, and 
56 in Tasmania. Bulletin No. 29 contains a complete tabulation of the various types 
of cancer and of the seat of the disease, of which the following is a summary :— 


DEATHS FROM CANCER, COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


Seat of Disease. Male. |Female} Total. 

Cancer, etc., of the buccal cavity oe aa Ae «| | 250 20 270 
be 5, the stomach and liver ... oO wei seat 60 472} 1,282 

+ ,, the peritoneum, the intestines, and the rectum ...| 188 192 380 

< ,, the female genital organs nats rt Say arise 323 323 

"a », the breast a ag ea Rae dicalih Waste 925 225 

e », the skin sie Ao aad hus ee 74 39 113 

Ki », other organs ... as shea a> ms ...| 489 289 778 
Total Deaths ... Roe ms oe see| 76K 1,560 3,520 


Of these deaths 1009 were described as cancer, 1413 as carcinoma, 144 as epithe- 
lioma, 401. as ‘‘malignant disease,’’ 53 as “malignant tumour,” 5 as neoplasm, 51 as 
“‘yodent ulcer,’’ 221 as sarcoma, and 24 as scirrhus. 

The ages of the 3321 persons who died from cancer in 1911, are shewn in the follow- 
ing table, from which it will be seen that while the ages below 35 are not by any means 
immune from the disease, the great majority of deaths occurred at ages from 35 
upwards, the maximum being found in the age group 65 to 70. 


. AGES OF PERSONS WHO DIED FROM CANCER, 1911. 
COMMONWEALTH. 

* Ages. Males. |Female} Total. Ages. Males. |Female} Total. 
Under 15 years nae 21 8 29 | 65 yearsand under 70| 306| 194 500 
15 years and under 20 10 6 16 || 70 33 9 1D] 2038.7 160 363 
20 RS 34.725 10 i 17 || 75 ¥ By i ke Oh eet LO) | sa SYS) 286 
25 Ns Rhu 80 12 aly 29 || 80 re » b7 85 83 67 150 
30 Ry WLP 8O 25 35 60 || 85 years and over .., 44 39 83 
85 ws 5, 40 29 59 88 || Age not stated ved Dolosed i eral 
40 * » 45 81} 100] 181 
45 by 99,0001) 132 her 273) | 4805 
50. » 55) 208} 203) 411 Total Deaths ...| 1,761.) 1,560) 3,321 
55 ; , 601), 203))) 179882 
60 Fe 9 OB] 2438) V7) 420 


A tabulation has been made of the occupations of the males who died from cancer, 
of which the following is a summary :— 
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OCCUPATION OF MALES WHO DIED FROM CANCER, 1911. 
COMMONWEALTH. 

Occupation. seh | Occupation. Pri 
Professional class 92 Pastoral class a 73 
Domestic class 62 Working in mines and quarries... 137 
Mercantile class 3 179 Other primary producers | 16 
Engaged in transport and com- Independent means bee 92 

munication ... 121 || Dependents ... io, 49 
Manufacturing class 153 || Occupation not stated .. fey 32 
Engaged in building and construc-| | 

tion } 109 || | 
Indefinite industrial workers 360 Total Male Deaths | 1,761 
Agricultural class 286 | 

| 


As the following tables shew, the death rates from cancer are below those for tuber- 
cular diseases in all the States (with the exception, however, of the female death rates 
in New South Wales), but while the latter have a general tendency to decrease, the 
former have, on the contrary, shewn an increase in nearly every recent year. 


DEATH RATES (a) FROM CANCER AND PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL DEATHS, 1911. 


COMMONWEALTH. 

Death Rates (a) from Cancer. Percentage on Total Deaths. | 
State. 

Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 
New South Wales OTF 0.71 0.74 6.62 7.83 7.13 
Victoria ‘ 0.80 0.85 0.82 6.37 8.19 7.19 
Queensland ay 0.71 0.56 0.64 5.86 6.28 6.02 
South Australia... 0.70 0.76 0.73 6.75 8.28 7.45 
Western Australia 0.65 0.57 0.62 OOF 7.00 6.05 
Tasmania 0.77 0.60 0.69 7:23 6.29 6.80 
Northern Territ’y 0.37 ioe 0.30 1.70 ote 1.54 
Hed. Capital Ter’y 0.99 0.56 20.00 10.00 
Commonwealth) 0.75 | 0.72 0.74 6.38 7.69 6.93 


a Number of deaths from Cancer per 1000 of mean population. 


The following table shows the death rate of the Commonwealth in comparison with 


other countries :— 


CANCER—DEATH RATE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Country. Year. 
Western Australia 1911 
Queensland 1911 
Tasmania 1911 
South Australia 1911 
New South Wales 1911 
Commonwealth 1911 
Victoria 1911 | 
Hungary 1910 
Spain 1910 
Italy 1909 


Rate, 
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Country. Year. Rate. 
Belgium 1909 0.54 
Treland 1910 0.68 
Austria 1910 0.73 
Prussia ® 1910 0.77 
New Zealand 1910 0.84 
Netherlands 1910 0.93 
Scotland 1909 1.00 
Switzerland .. 1909 1.07 
England and Wales 1910 1.97 
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The fifth issue of this, Year Book contains, on pages 230, etc., a paper dealing, inter 
alia, with the incidence of cancer in the Commonwealth. The paper is not reprinted in 
the present issue. 


(xvii.) Simple Meningitis. The table shews 648 deaths in 1907, 676 deaths in 1908, 
616 deaths in 1909, 567 in 1910, and 636 in 1911. 2 


(xviii.) Congestion, Hemorrhage, and Softening of the Brain. The deaths registered 
under this heading in 1907 were 1901, viz., 1038 males and 863 females; in 1908, 1867, 
viz., 991 males and 876 females; in 1909, 1665, viz., 869 males and 796 females; in 
1910, 1704, viz., 864 males and 840 females; and in 1911, 2178, viz., 1122. males and 
1056 females. The 1911 figures are made up of congestion and hemorrhage of the brain— 
1048 males, 987 females, total 2035; and softening of the brain—74 males, 69 females, 
total 143. 


{ (xix.) Organic Diseases of the. Heart. The number of deaths registered in 1911 
was 4896, viz., 2763 males and 2133 females. Of these deaths, New South Wales was 
responsible for 968 males and 698 females; Victoria for 906 males and 801 females ; 
Queensland for 422 males and 247 females; South Australia for 219 males and 211 
females; Western Australia for 147 males and 77 females ; Tasmania for 100 males and 
98 females; and Northern Territory 1 male and 1 female. To the figures for 1911 
correspond the following death rates and percentages to total deaths :— 


DEATH RATES (a) FROM ORGANIC HEART DISEASE AND PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL 
DEATHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


Death ret alae aN Percentage on Total Deaths. 
State. ———— - 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 
Z | | a as 
New South Wales) 1.13 0.88 | 1.01 9.71 OB ies ose 
Victoria | L3@e 7 1.2095 1.28 10.84 11.67 11,22 
Queensland A 26393] O.88je¢] 109 10.39 9.94 10.22 
South Australia ... 1.05) 4 1.0455 «| 1.04 10.05 1436 10.65 
Western Australia 0.90. | 0.63 0.78 7.64 7.70 7.66 
Tasmania -| 1!03 1.05 1.04 9.64 11.01 10.27 
Northern Territory 0.37 ilelysab O6Q5 4) 2. 1:70 Gy cy eye AE Oe’ 
Federal Capital | 
Territory 
| 
| 
Commonwealth ...) 1.18 aH 1.09 10.01 102529" 10.98 


a Number of deaths from Organic Heart Disease per 1000 of mean population. 


(xx.) Acute Bronchitis. The classification of causes of deaths requires deaths of 
erg under five years of age, which are merely ascribed to “ bronchitis,” to be classified 
under “acute bronchitis,” and similarly certified deaths of older persons under “ chronic 
bronchitis.’’? This rule has been followed throughout in compiling the tables for. 1907, 
1908; 1909, 1910, and 1911, with the result that acute bronchitis is credited with 514 
deaths in 1907, 412 deaths in.1908, 422 deaths in 1909) and 420 in 1910, and 515 im 
1911, viz. aie, males and gee females. 
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(xxi.) Chronic Bronchitis. The avaietineddt mentioned i in the preceding paragraph 


gives a total of 844 deaths in 1907, 818 deaths in 1908, 897 deaths in 1909, 859 in 
1910, and 1046 in 1911, viz., 577 males and 469 females. 
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(xxii) Pnewmoma. The 1911 figures were 1144 males and 725 females, a total of 1869 
deaths. 


(xxiii.) Other Diseases of the Respiratory System. This head was established in 1910, 
the figures previously being included in “‘Other Diseases” (paragraph xxxvii.). Deaths 
in 1907 numbered 1689; in 1908, 1569; in 1909, 1565, in 1910, 1544, and in 1911, 1872. 
The total for 1911 is made up as follows, viz.:—Diseases of the nasal fosse, 11 deaths; 
diseases of the larynx, 61 deaths; diseases of the thyroid body, 19 deaths; broncho- 
pneumonia, 958 deaths, pleurisy, 187 deaths; pulmonary congestion and apoplexy, 173 
deaths; gangrene of the lung, 44 deaths; asthma, 162 deaths; pulmonary emphysema, 
11 deaths; fibroid’ phthisis, miners’ complaint, 163 deaths; other diseases of the 
respiratory system (tuberculosis excepted), 83 deaths. 


(xxiv.) Diseases of the Stomach (Cancer excepted). In 1911 this heading includes : 
Ulcer of the stomach, 58 males, 62 females; and other diseases of the stomach (cancer 
excepted), 116 males, 134 females ; a total of 370. deaths... The corresponding figures for 
1907, 1908, 1909, and 1910, were 334, 308, 272, and 297 respectively. 


(xxv.) Diarrhea: and Enteritis (Children under two years only). In’ 1907, 
deaths numbered 2733, viz., 1513 boys and 1220 girls; in 1908, 3236, viz., 1814: boys 
and 1422 girls; in 1909, 2803, viz., 1544 boys and 1259 girls; in 1910, 3145, viz., 
1713 boys and 1482 girls; and in 1911, 2462, viz., 1888 boys and 1074 girls. The 1911 
deaths were distributed amongst the six States as follows:—New South Wales, 542 
males, 403 females, total 945; Victoria, 374 males, 290 females, total 664; Queens- 
land, 196 males, 161 females, total 357; South Australia, 77 males, 72 females, 
total 149; Western Australia, 149 males, 100 females, total 249; and Tasmania, 
50 males, 48 females, total 98. 

The following are the death rates and percentages on total deaths due to infantile 
diarrhcea and enteritis in the States and Territories for the year 1911 :— 


DEATH RATES (a) FROM INFANTILE DIARRHEA AND ENTERITIS, AND PERCENTAGE 
ON TOTAL DEATHS, COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


1D Se Cae Percentage on Total Deaths. 
State. 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 
. 
New South Wales 0,63 0.51 0.57 5.43 | 5.62 5.51 
Victoria Hee 0.56 0.44 0.50 4.48 — 9) © °4.23 4.36 
Queensland eae 0.59- 0.58 0.58 4.83 - 6.48 5.46 
South Australia... 0.37 0.36 0.36 3.53 | 3.87 3.69 
Western Australia ODIs bias O:8h 0.87 7.75,.|,,, 10.00 8.52 
Tasmania Lh 0.5) 0.53 OLS 1) 4,82 | 5.39 5.09 
Northern Territory als a ad ee | ie 
Fed. Cap, Territory ae Be sae sae | 
Commonwealth | 0.59 0.50 0.55 5.08. "5 '80 5.14 


a Number of deaths from these diseases per 1000 of mean population. 


As a large number of these deaths is directly due to improper feeding, it would be 
interesting to know the percentage of infants who were bottle-fed, but, unfortunately, no 
provision exists for the registration of this information. The number of deaths was larger 
than usual in 1908, particularly in Victoria, and to a lesser degree in South Australia and 
in Tasmania. owing to the phenomenal heat experienced in the early part of that year. 
The death rates for the three States named were 0.83, 0.61, and 0.71 per 1000 respec- 
tively in 1908, compared with 0.55, 0.45 and 0.48 in, 1907, and with 0.50, 0.36 and 
0.51 in 1911. 
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(xxvi.) Appendicitis and Typhlitis. Prior to 1910 deaths from these causes were 
included in Other Diseases, paragraph xxxvii. Deaths numbered 305 in 1907, 293 in 
1908, 344 in 1909, 315 in 1910, and in 1911, 320, viz., 179 males and 141 females, 


(xxvii.) Hernia, Intestinal Obstructions. The number of deaths has not varied much 
from year to year, the number registered in 1907 being 411; in 1908, 389; in 1909, 396 ; 
in 1910, 398, and in 1911, 439, viz., 234 males and 205 females. 


(xxviii.) Cirrhosis of the Lier. The deaths in 1907 numbered 325; in 1908, 
362; in 1909, 331; in 1910, 368, and in 1911, 385, viz., 243 males and 142 females. 


(xxix.) Nephritis and Bright’s Disease. The number of deaths attributable to 
these diseases from year to year is ‘a very large one. In 1907 there were registered the 
deaths of 1065 males and 695 females; in 1908, those of 1140 males and 724 females ; 
in 1909, those of 1076 males and 723 females; in 1910, 1771, 1077 males and 694 
females, and in 1911, 1951, 1197 males and 754 females. Of the deaths registered in 
1911, those of 92 males and 59 females were ascribed to acute nephritis, and those 
of 1105 males and 695 females to Bright’s disease. New South Wales was responsible 
for 690 deaths ; Victoria for 696 ; Queensland for 250; South Australia for 143 ; Western 
Australia for 89; Tasmania for 51, and Northern Territory for 2; making a total of 1951. 


(xxx.) Non-cancerous Tumours and other Diseases of the Female Genital Organs. 
Deaths in 1907 numbered 128; in 1908, 159; in 1909, 180; in 1910, 149: and in 1911, 
120. Included in the 129 deaths registered in 1911 were the following:—Non-puerperal 
uterine hemorrhage, 6; non-cancerous uterine tumours, 32; other diseases of the 
uterus, 19; cysts and other ovarian tumours, 36; other diseases of the female genital 
organs, 27. 


(xxxi.) Puerperal Septicemia (Puerperal Fever, Puerperal Peritonitis, Puerperal 
Phlebitis). Deaths in 1907 were 179; in 1908, 202; in 1909, 201; in 1910, 218; and in 
1911, 209. 


(xxxii.) Other Puerperal Accidents of Pregnancy and Confinement. The deaths in 
1907 numbered 435; in 1908, 404; in 1909, 876; in 1910, 373; and in 1911, 406. 
Included in the 406 ‘deaths registered in 1911 were the following :— Accidents of 
preghancy, 117; puerperal hemorrhage, 71; other accidents of childbirth, 40; puerperal 
albuminuria and'convulsions, 116; puerperal phlegmasia alba doles) embolus, sudden 
death, 34; death rola chance 28. 


(xxxii.a) All Puerperal Diseases. The 615 deaths registered in 1911 under the 
two preceding headings will be found tabulated in ‘‘ Bulletin No. 29; Commonwealth 
Demography’’ under various aspects. It will suffice to repeat here the following facts :— 


Of the 615 mothers who died in childbirth during the year 1911, 550 were married 
and 65 were single. As the total number of nuptial confinements was 113,939, and 
of ex-nuptial confinements 7018, it follows that one in 207 of married mothers, and one 
in 108 of single mothers, died of puerperal disease, the general proportion being one in 
197, as against one in 196 in 1910, one in 195 in 1909, one in 181 in 1908, and one in 
178 in 1907. 


The ages of the mothers who died varied from 17 to 49 years, and are shewn in the 
following table :— ‘ 
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AGES OF MOTHERS WHO DIED IN CHILDBIRTH, COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


Age at stunt ee | otal.) ltAge at Benth.) Mveried’: }; ingle!) no tar. 
17 years... 4 5 9 84 years...) 27 Te 27 
Tea oe tee he 7 11 BBind Avice by (28 2 30 
1G pe ey 7 7 14 BE eNO aar lh 199 1 30 
DOW ea Wesel WL 3 21 Biiee awe eae af 24 
eT aN eT 5 21 CCH eae CMD 26 
Bata a 16 4 20 80... 16 16 
23 55 AES, 24 3 27 40 , 15 15 
1 ape hg 999) phat 4 22 Cie 11 11 
BPE NE Legs, 6 27 on 15 15 
Reider ng dediag 3 30 43. ,, 8 1 9 
OFS... civ eee 28 4 32 Advan 2 2 
B6 ee sy ngeeeln: 29 5 34 45. 3 4 4 
DOA teal. Oe ae 22 46. 55 1 1 
S Cerne eas eyegieelt nite 31 a 1 1 
SEE OE CINDNG 3 Q7 

82! Don wales igo 1 33 AT 7 
33, Rae 23 wef 93 Total deaths} 550 65 615 


Of the 550 married women shewn in the above table, 23 died in Tasmania; in regard 
to these no information is available as to previous issue and as to duration of marriage. 
Of the remaining 527 women, 167 died at their first confinement, 72 at their second, 61 
at their third, 66 at their fourth, 50 at their fifth, 36 at their sixth, 23 at their seventh, 
18 at their eighth, 15 at their ninth, 9 at their tenth, 7 at their eleventh, 1 at her 
twelfth, and 2 at their fourteenth. The total number of children of the 527 mothers 
was 1690. ut 

Thirty-five of the mothers who died had been married less than one year, 63 between 
one and two years, 49 between two and three years, the duration of marriage ranging up 
to 27 years. This tabulation will be found in detail, and distinguishing the ages at 
marriage, in ‘* Bulletin No. s29; Commonwealth Demography,’’ as will a further 
tabulation shewing the duration of marriage and previous issue in combination. These 
tables shew, for instance, that one mother, who had been married at the age of 18 years, 
died at the age of 43, in the 25th year of her marriage, at her fourteenth confinement. 


(xxxili.) Congenital Debility and Malformations. The figures for 1911 include 
children under one year of age, of whom 2751 were under three months. The 1911 
figures include :—Malformations, 227 males, 177 females, total 404: and congenital 
debility, icterus, and sclerema of children under one year of age, 1541 males and 1197 
females, total 2738; or a grand total of 3142. Of these deaths, 1253 were registered in 
New South Wales, viz., 696 males and 557 females ; 867 in Victoria, viz., 499 males and 
368 females; 373 in Queensland, viz., 208 males and 165 females; 271 in South Aus- 
tralia, viz., 142 males and 129 females; 209 in Western Australia, viz., 134 males and 
95 females; 146 in Tasmania, viz., 87 males and 59 females; 1 male and 1 female in 
the Northern Territory, and 1 male in the Federal Capital Territory. 


(xxxiv.) Senile Debility. The deaths ascribed to ‘‘ old age’’ form a large group, and 
are slightly in excess of those due to infantile debility. In 1907 they numbered 3136, 
viz., 1721 males and 1415 females; in 1908, 3466, viz., 2027 males and 1439 females ; in 
1909, 8194, viz., 1829 males and 1365 females; in 1910, 3353, viz., 1905 males and 1448 
females; and in 1911, 3849, viz., 9295 males and 1624 females. Of the deaths registered 
in 1911 1855 occurred in New South Wales, viz., 806 males and 549 females; 1407 in 
Victoria, viz., 781 males and 626 females ; 305 in Queensland, viz., 203 males and 102: 
females; 419 in South Australia, viz., 205 males and 214 females; 128 in Western Aus-- 
tralia, viz., 88 males and 40 females ; 227 in Tasmania, viz., 184 males and 93 females ;. 
and 7 males in the Northern Territory and 1 male in the Federal Capital Territory. 
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Of the males whose death was described as due to senility, 1 was aged between 50 
and 54; 9 were between 55 and 59; 55 between 60 and 64; 155 between 65 and 69; 380 
between 70 and 74; 565 between 75 and 79; 559 between 80 and 84; 330 between 85 
and 89; 140 between 90 and 94; 20 between 95 and 99; while 10 were 100 years old and 
upwards ; and of one the age was not stated. 

Of the females, 2 were between 55 and 59; 25 between 60 and 64; 105 between 65 
and 69; 238 between 70 and 74; 395 between 75 and 79; 410 between 80 and 84; 281 
between 85 and 89; 129 between 90 and 94; 33 between 95 and 99; while 11 were 100 
years old and upwards. 


(xxxv.) Violence. A very large number of deaths is every year due to external 
violence, and, as might be expected from the fact that their occupations expose them 
much more to accidents, males largely predominate. The figures quoted are exclusive 
of suicides, which have been treated as a separate group. Deaths ascribed to violence 
numbered in 1907, 2679, viz.: 2038 males and 641 females; in 1908, 2922, viz., 2187 
males and 735 females; in 1909, 2664, viz., 2050 males and 614 females; in 1910, 2738, 
viz., 2128 males and 610 females; and in 1911, 3018, viz., 2323 males and 695 females. 
Of the deaths registered in 1911, those of 848 males and 248 females occurred in New South 
Wales; those of 506 males and 186 females in Victoria; those of 486 males and 127 
females in Queensland; those of 190 males and 50 females in South Australia; those 
of 221 males and 43 females in Western Australia; those of 63 males and 41 females 
in Tasmania; and those of 11 males and 1 male in the Northern Territory and Federal 
Capital Territory respectively. 

The following table shews the various kinds of accidental deaths which occurred in 
1911, distinguishing males and females :— 


DEATHS FROM VIOLENCE, COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


Cause of Death. Males. Females. Total. 
Poisoning by food .. & one ne ig 138 232 9 
Venomous bites and stings: ae ex 14 7 21 
Other acute poisonings aa oaks 15u 44 21 65 
Conflagration ae aoe ay 9 iG 16 
Burns (conflagration excepted) as eee ai 203 314 
Absorption of deleterious gases oot ae 19 16 30 
Accidental drowning es 4 Be 605 106 711 
Traumatism by firearms er 85 Gi as 91 
Traumatism by cutting or ti instruments 5 344 oy) 
Traumatism by fall 5 aie aa 294 53 347 
Traumatism in mines or quarries hes ve 119 des 119 
Traumatism by machines ... 13 Dat 13 
Traumatism by other crushing (aaha ales, rail- 
ways, ete.) ... en ae a 4 377 42 419 
Injuries by animals Si Be a 57 8 65 
Starvation, thirst, fatigue ... es Se 107 56 163 
Excessive cold... au; ADS me 5 456 5 
Effects of heat  ... Se) aes ie 50 28 78. 
Lightning 865 fo 11 aa (y7de g 
Electricity (lightning excepted) bis 330 5 nee 5 
Homicide by firearms BAL 7 9 | 16 
Homicide by cutting or piercing instruments. 6 5 11 
Homicide by other means ..,. nee oR yeo29 16 45 
Fractures (cause not specified) a5 nS 122 50 172 
Other external violence... asi ais 210 49 259 
Total Deaths... ae wed 2,323 695 3,018 


In every kind of violent death there was, therefore, an excess of males, with the 
exception of burning accidents, in which female deaths largely predominated, and 
homicide by firearms. : 
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The excessive heat of January, 1908, was responsible for an increase in the number 
of deaths caused by insolation, i.e., sunstroke and heat apoplexy, from 64 in 1907 to 246 
in 1908, distributed as follows:—New South Wales, 46; Victoria, 130; Queensland, 14 ; 
South Australia, 39; Westerm Australia, 15; ‘Tasmania, 2: In 1911, as the preceding 
table shews, the deaths fell to 78. 

(xxxyi.) Swictde. Although their number in 1908, 1909, 1910, and 1911 was greater 
than it was in 1907, it may be said that suicides have shewn a tendency to decrease 
during recent years, she number in 1905 having been 520, viz., 431 males and 89 females ; 
while in 1906 it was 499, viz., 403 males and 96 females; in 1907, 461, viz., 385 males 
and 76 females; in 1908, 497, viz., 413 males and 84 females; in 1909, 495, viz., 398 
males and 97 females; in 1910, 516, viz., 432 males and 84 females; and in 1911, 544, 
viz:, 446 males and 98 females. Of the last named, those of 152 males and 40 females 
happened in New South Wales; those of 118 males and 35 females in Victoria; those 
of 80 males and 14 females in Queensland; those of 32 males and 2 females in South 
Australia; those of 53 males and 5 females in Western Australia; and those of 10 
males and 2 females in Tasmania, and of 1 male in Northern Territory. 

The modes adopted by persons who committed suicide in the years 1907 to 1911 
were as follows ;— 


NUMBER OF MALE AND FEMALE SUICIDES, COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


| 
| Males. Females. | Total. 
1907. |1908, |1909. 1910. 1911.|1907. 1908. 1909. |1910. 191, 107 1908. 1909./ 1910.) 1911. 
Pop’at’n in millions }9.14 |2.18 |2.22 | 2.27 2.33 | 1.98 | 2.02 |2.06 2.10 |2.16|4.12 |4.19 |4.27 | 4.37 |4.49 
| | | _oren | CO Sey (AS nal ahs ssi : 
Mode of Death. | f | i | 
“Poisoning ... | 57 | 88) TO 945,93) 32 | 985 | 54] 34) 52] 89 | 123 | 194 }-113))) 145 
Asphyxia ... vege, 1 eee erat) Bee Wien ta iach ok 2 1 PON ES 3 
Hanging or Strangu- | | 5 
lation a Sole ucet 68 67 | 72) 69 12| 15 9 10 10 83 83 76 82°|* 79 
Drowning ... eat) CT 31 24 42 43 19 | e14 19 19 13 56 45 43 61 56 
Firearms ... 129 | 146 | 138 | 134 | 133 3 7 6 6 |. 9 | 132 | 153) 144 | 140-} 142 
Cutting instruments) 61 | 54|) 74/79) 65| 5) 6| 5| 13/9 | 66] 60, 79 | 92} ‘T4 
Precipitation from a | | | 
height... PalmeGha aylinire Ne SoBe LT a Ot a... Dia Ws. 6. limes tte 380 erak a. 
Crushing... a 6 5 8-6 2 2 1 er 8 6 8 6 
Other modes Se kb Codey Le 188 ae 'S, 3 3 foo [228 | IB o44) 547) 35 
7 a Thar “afro ne be 
; | 
Total - |...) 385.| 413 |.398 | 432 | 446 76) 84 97 84 | 98, | 461.) 497 | 495.) 516 | 544 


The death rates from suicides and the percentage on total deaths borne by suicides 
are shewn in the following table :— 


_ DEATH RATES (a) FROM SUICIDE AND PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL DEATHS, 1911. 


COMMONWEALTH. 
Death Rates (a) from Suicide. Percentage on Total Deaths. 
State. - ; 
Males. Females. | Total. | Males. Females. Total 
_ ( { 1 | 
| | | | 
New Sete Wales} (018 | 0.05 | 012 | 1.52 OPTS |) ISI) 
Victoria > --| 9.10218 0.05 0.12552 | 1.41 Ons” 1.01 
Queensland... 0.24 0.05 Ga) Gar0115 1.9% O256 aes 
South Australia ,..; 0:15 0.01 0.08 1.47 | O.1L 0.84 
Western Australia| 0,32 0.04 0.20): 2.76 0.50 1.98 
Tasmania . 0.10 0.02 *0.06 0.96 O13, 5 | 0:62 
Northern Territory 60.0537 mee 110.30 1.70 Re 1.54 
Federal |. Capital) > | 
Merritory jo }..log ys aoe | SS ws | ae bei 
| 
Commonwealth |.» 0.19: 0.05 0.12 D620 0:48 dep le! 


a Number of deaths from suicide per 1000 of mean population. 
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From the following table, which shews the ages of the persons who committed 
suicide in 1911, it will be seen that both extreme youth and extreme old age are repre- 
sented :— 


AGES OF PERSONS WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE, COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


Ages. M. F. Total. Ages. M. F. Total. 

. years and under 15 1 Se 1 || 60 years and under 65|, 29 1 30 

He suai 7 6 13 || 65 oS sie OH ao 2 18 
20 x 99... .25)|.. B0 9 39 || 70 f Peat asia 2 9 
25 » 30} 42 ith 53 |] 75 = ane sh 8 1 9 
30 % » 35} 46 19 65 || 80 rf » 85 5 tee 5 
35 iy » 40) 53 14 67 || 85 et 0) 1 Bes iL 
40 ” oie} Adige BS iri 66 || Age not stated pata af 1 
45 % » 50| 56 11 67 
50 5 Brehm sy Lae 5 57 
55 7 ar OO, eo 5 43 Total Deaths  ...| 446 98 | 544 


The followitils # table shews the occupations of the 446 males who committed suicide :— 
OCCUPATIONS OF MALE PERSONS WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE, 1911. 


COMMONWEALTH. 

Occupations. Deaths. Occupations. Deaths. 
Professional class nee af 34 Pastoral class ; ef 30 
Domestic class Ses SES Bue Working in mines and quarries .. 25 
Mercantile class : 63 Other primary producers nea 3 
Engaged in transport ‘and com- Independent means ... < 4... 9 

munication ... pon tale vis 34 Dependents ... y nee 4 
Manufacturing class... 46 Occupation not stated _ souls tee 
Engaged in building and construc- | 

tion hae 23 
Indefinite industrial workers Sea ies ed Total Deaths 446 
Agricultural class a ey 42, 


The assertion has been made that suicide has become more frequent during recent 
years, but an examination of the figures from the year 1871 onwards hardly bears this 
out. The absolute figures have certainly increased, but proportionately to the popula- 
tion the figures for 1906-10 are practically the same as those for 1886-90. No particulars 
are available for Western Australia prior to 1886, and from 1886 to 1895 the sexes are 
not distinguished. All figures for the first five periods are, therefore, exclusive of 
Western Australia :— 4 


SUICIDES, COMMONWEALTH, 1871-75 to 1906-10, 


Suicides of Females 

Number of Suicides. Suicides per One Million. to Bae of 

Period, f Based on 

Males. Females. Total. Males. | Females. Total. ra Rates. 
1871-75 715 150 | 865 150.94 37.56 99.07 20.98 24.88 
1876-80 878 145 | 1,023 159.69 31.06 100.62 16.51 19.45 
1881-85 999 183 1,182 | 152.58 32.90 97.61 18.32 21.56 
1886-90 1,394 292, a1,686 179.20 43.97 |c116.92 20.95 24.54 
1891-95 1,574 337 | 61,911 181.34 44.09 |d117.07 21.41 24.31 
1896-1900} 1,838 410 2,248 | 191.11 47.88 123.65") 22.31) 25.05 
1901-05 2,054 380 2,434 201.78 40.88 124.98 18.50 20.26 
1906-10 2,031 437 2,468 186.11 43.22 117.39 21.51 23.22 


a. 1705 inclusive of Western Australian figures. 6, 1984 inclusive of Western Australian figures. 
c. 116.49 inclusive of Western Australian figures. d. 119.11 mnelpaive of Western Australian figures. 


wera a if es YOR Sate ak 
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The course of suicide in Australia presents certain features which call for special 
comment, viz. :—(i.) the constancy of the measure of the suicidal tendency; (ii.) its 
constancy in respect of the relative numbers of each sex; and (iii.) its periodicity accord- 
ing to seasons or months. 


In the fifth issue of this Year Book (pp. 240, etc.), the result of a series of 
investigations into periodicity of suicide was published. The paper is not reprinted in 
this issue, with the exception of the following paragraph dealing with the seasonal 
fluctuation of suicide. 


There is a well marked seasonal fluctuation of suicide. This fluctuation is perhaps 
best shewn by computing for a period of years how many persons commit suicide per 
month, correcting the crude results so as to equalise the months in respect of their dura- 
tion and total population. The results are :— 


MONTHLY FREQUENCY OF SUICIDE, AUSTRALIA. 


Numbers per 100,000,000 of Population. Numbers per 1,000 Suicides. 
WIE) aiioustes of dudtraiiel® (NUL ET Atvetates Of Aucttalia, 
mond)? Qucons! a 1900-1910." Re scat 1900-1910. 
Persons. | Males. | Females.| Persons.| Persons. Males. Females.| Persons. 
ry | H mF - 7 SLAs 

January ..., 1,163 1,797}  357/ 1,108 | 859 935 842 920: 
February ... 1,053 1,636 421 1,057 T77 853 994 878 
March ae 1,019 1,661 366 1,041 752 866 864 865. 
April eee 956 1,540 413 1,002 706 803 975|- 832 
May Reh 1,072 1,520 352 962 792 792 831 799 
June eae 1,002 1,398 265 857 740 729 625 712 
* July se 954 1,476 321 922, 704 769 758 766 
August side 1,297 1,548 380 990 902 807 897 822 
September ... 1,080 1,502 318 936 798 783 751 778 
October ae 1,284 1,698 393 1,074 948 885 928 892 
November ... 2,227 1,622 307 992 906 845 725 824 
December ... 1,512 1,790 343 | 1,098 1,116 933 810 912 
13,543 | 19,188 4,236 | 12,089 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 


* For result for 1890 to 1910 see table hereinafter. 


There is a distinct seasonal fluctuation; it is, however, apparently not identical 
from decade to decade, and from the last three columns it is evident that the curve is by 
no means identical for the sexes. For the purpose of comparison the result for a long 
series of observations in various Kuropean countries, and the corresponding results for 
Australia for 1890 to 1910, are given. These shew in a general way that the seasonal 
relationship of the maximum frequency is identical in Australia with that of the 
Northern Hemisphere, the absolute difference between approximately 6 months. 


The Australian figures for the last 21 years are based on two States for the first ten 
years and on all for the last eleven years. The following table shews the number of 
suicides occurring in each equalised month in 10,000 suicides :— 
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NUMBER OF SUICIDES OCCURRING IN EACH EQUALISED MONTH IN 
10,000 SUICIDES. 


= | 2 3 | Ss 
= lai tht dee Beeld FS a dbingval Bic] 4 
z el WO: 9D pve Re: Pe 108 ent nL 2 
S i; og = % | 2 ae a [Pos xo] a s 
5 | 3 a 3 2 | ce a 9 |. 8 = 
g 4 coe ieee = | E (=) ® s 
= | | = | n 1) = 
| } } 5 or, = 
1897 1885 | 1875 | 1846.| 1889 | 1881 | 1884 | 1864 || 1896 | 1% 1890 
to to | to to | to to to to. | Mouth to 
1876 | 1900 | 1889 | 1879 | 1893 | 1900 | 1893 | 1876 |" 1905 | 1910 
———| —| pa Mere aattsies Bt ‘ Lape 
January ...| 690/ 625} 629] 547) 658| 676) 637}, 610} 618 | 632) July) +.) 749 
February... 719] 688| 696] 805| 742| 664] 744| 771) 629; 718} August 846 
March ...) 851| 803] 817| 848; 800| 864] 749] 827| 713] 9808] Sept. ...| 784 
April 925! 982! 987! 896! 983| 903] 973) 995| 964| 960| Oct. ..| 910 
May 1,018 | 1,018'}'1,040) 998! 11,009 | © 972'|) 1 025) 1,121 |) 1,135 | (1,037 | Nov 848 
June 1,092; 1,053 1,088| 1,134; 950| 1,059| 1,078} 1,216| 1,207) 1,097} Dee 973 
July «| 1,053} 997| 1,010} 1,063} 983) 991) 1,039] 1,023| 1,072) 1,026] Jan. ...) 900 
August...) ‘g71| 907| 927) 961) 892) 9896| 871} 868/ 893| ‘898| Feb. ...| 849 
September! 757| 836|  813|  769/ 833|, 805) 832) 714) 740|  789| March 832 
October...) 744'|  787| 758) 742| 775] 803) 810} 641] 762) 758 April ...) 793 
November} 643| 692| 664/ 717| 867| 730} 659| 610| 688 697| May ...| 796 
December | 607}, 612; 571| 520 508, 637| 583], 604 579) 580 June ...|__ 720 
’ = : Fr ———— oe Sa 
| 10,000 10,000, 10,000 | 10,000 | ee Toe 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 10,000 
| 


a Computed approximately from results given in Prof. v. Mayr’s work Statistik und Gesell- 
schaftlehre, Vol III., p, 262. 


6 New South Wales and Queensland only for 1890 to 1899, and all States of Australia from. 1900 
to 1910 inclusive. 


ANNUAL FLUCTUATIONS IN THE FREQUENCY OF SUICIDE. 


re ae Gem 
esp setae 


Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Jly Aug Sep Oct Nov Dee 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The horizontal divisions denote not calendar but equalised nobeiha 
and the vertical divisions denote 50 suicides per month outof an assumed total of 10,000 per annum 
(8334 per month). The rectangular lines denote the group results for the equalised months on the 
basis assumed. The upper curve denotes the probable instantaneous values for the whole of 
Europe, the lower the probable instantaneous values for the whole of Australia. The results are 
so corrected as to correspond to a population constant throughout the year. 
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In the diagram the rectangular lines shew the rates for the various months for 
Australia and Hurope generally, and the curves give the most probable form of the 
fluctuation. 


If the monthly mean temperatures of the capital cities of Australia be weighted in 
proportion to the populations, the resultant mean is as follows :— 


rt Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
| 


Month ... ...| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. petal May. |June./ July. | urs 


Loker | 

/ 

| 

Temp. Hahr.... | 71.1 |.70.7,| 68.4 | 68. a ir 7 | 53.6 | 51.8 | 54.1 | | BL ‘él. 8 | 65. 6 | 69.0 
} | | 


These results may be regarded as approximately representing the temperature con- 
ditions influencing the rate of suicides owing to the fact that the populations of the 
cities have a preponderating influence. The frequency of suicide can be expressed by a 
formula depending on this average temperature.* 


The remarkable correlation between temperature and suicide frequency is best seen 
by combining the results for pairs of months. In this way we obtain the two upper 
lines in the following tablet :— 


| 


Aug. Sept. 


— Dec. Jan. | Feb. Mar. |April. May.|June. July. Oct. Nov. 
Temperature, Fahr. ... 70.0 695) | 60.6 52.7. 85.9") ) COST 
Suicides per 10,000...... 1,832 | 1,743 1,631 1,478 | 1,600 1,716 
Calculated ... Bae 1,805 | 1,796 1,645 1,511 | 1,565 1,698 


_* See Journal Royal Society N.S.W., yolume xiv., p. 109. The frequency (q) of suicide per 
million per diem in Australia can be put in the form 
@ = 0.33 + 0.003 € 
where ¢ is the temperature above 62° Fahr. 


+ This correlation is very approximately expressed by 615 + 17t (where ¢ is the temperature 
Fahrenheit), a \formula which gives results in the last line. 


It may be pointed out that Australia differs very remarkably from Europe in this 
respect, viz., that the range of temperature throughout the year is decidedly smaller in 
Australia. Thus a mean for the various countries of Hurope gives the range between the 
averaged hottest and coldest months of the year about 33° Fahr., while for Australia the 
range is only about 19°, i.¢., but little more than half. We thus have :— 


Ranges ... a -..| In-Temperature. | In Frequency. 
In Europe ~... $54 Bid Zab 33° Fahr. 517 
In Australia ... aoe see BA 19 BSE 2538 


That is to say, the variation in the suicide frequency on the whole corresponds very 
closely to the range in temperature, being strongly marked where the temperature 
differences are strongly marked. It is evident from this that large temperature fluc- 
tuations tend to bring about large changes in the frequency of suicide. 


(xxxvii.) Other Diseases. The number of causes included under this heading is a 


very large one, amounting to no less than 79 of the items shewn in the detailed classifica- 
tion, and deaths were recorded under every one of these with the exception of the following 
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six:—Glanders and farcy, rabies, intestinal parasites, non-puerperal diseases of the 
The total number of deaths under “other 


breast (cancer excepted), and amputation. 


diseases” in 1907 was 6677, viz., 3933 males and 2744 females; 
males and 3066 females; in 1909, 7419, viz., 
7794, viz., 4590 males and 3204 females ; 


3144, 


4344 males and 3075 females ; 
and in 1911, 7652, viz., males, 4508; females, 
Following the revised edition of the classification the following changes have 


in 


in 1908, 7417, viz., 4351 


1910, 


been made in this heading during 1910: beri-beri is mow included under this heading 


instead of under xii., 


‘Other Epidemic Diseases.’’ 


Other diseases of the respiratory 


system (1872 deaths) are now shewn under a new head (xxiii.), and appendicitis and 


typhlitss (820 deaths) under head xxvi. 


for very considerable numbers of deaths. 
diarrhcea and enteritis of children over two years of age and of adults, 398 to convulsions 


of children under five years of age ; 
and 466 to diseases of the arteries, 


cause ; 


Some of the diseases included here account 


Thus“there were 686 deaths ascribed to 


413 to diabetes; 355 to paralysis without indicated 


atheroma, and aneurism. Particulars of 
the deaths included in 1911 are shewn in the following table :— 


CAUSES OF DEATH INCLUDED UNDER “ OTHER DISEASES,” COMMONWEALTH, 1911, 


Causes. M. F. |T’tal. Causes. M. F. |T’tal. 
Purulent Infection and Septi- Diseases of the Veins (Varices, 
ceemia ae ae 719 76) 155 Varicose Ulcers, Hemor- 
Anthrax 10 4 14 rhoids) .. 6 13 19 
Tetanus 88 31| 119|| Diseases of the Lymphatic 
Mycoses Cen St 6 System ... 3 6 9 
Pellagra 1 Me 1 || Heemorrhages, Other Diseases 
Beri beri 66) An 66 of Circulatory System... a1 10 31 
Rickets 5 3 8 || Diseases of the Mouth and its 
Syphilis 97 64} 161 Associated Organs 9 10 19 
Gonococeus Infection 1 1 2 || Diseases of the Pharynx . 21 20 41 
Other Tumours (Tumours of Diseases of the Oesophagus .. 10 3 13 
the female genital organs || Diarrhoea and Enteritis of 
excepted) .. 28 12 40 Children over two years of 
Acute Articular Rheumatism 84 SUN DTS age and Adults 333 | 353] 686 
Chronic Rheumatism and Ankylostomiasis ed 4 3 7 
Gout ey ay 34 40 74 || Other Diseases of the Intestin’s 38 23 61 
Scurvy 5 4 9 || Acute Yellow Atrophy of the 
Diabetes = 175| 288) 413 Liver 3 18 16 
Exophth almic Goitre 2 58 60 || Hydatid Tumours of the Liver 30 25 55 
Addison’s Disease 10 13 23 || Biliary Calculi 14 52 66 
Leucemia ae 45 38 83 || Other Diseases of the Liver... 85 93] 178 
Anemia, Chlorosis ... 107| 126] 233 |) Diseases of the Spleen AF 3 pt 4 
Other General Diseases, 48 43 91 || Simple Peritonitis (non-puer- 
Acuteand Chronic Alcoholism) 109 35} 144 peral) 72 83] 155 
Chronic Lead Poisoning os 6 1 7 || Other Diseases of the Digestive 
Other Chronic Poisonings due System 16 12 28 
to occupations 4 Ale ike 4|| Chyluria Oat er 1 
Other Chronic Poisonings 6 3 9 || Other Diseases of the Kidneys 
Encephalitis . 33 99 62 and their Adnexa., a 75 23 98 
Progressive Locomotor Ataxia 58 11 69 || Caleuli of Urinary Passages .. 43 13 56 
Other Diseases of the Spinal Diseases of the Bladder fees 8 Us 18} 129 
Cord nes | 154 73| 227 || Other Diseases of the Urethra, 
Paralysis without indicated Urinary Abscess, etc. WA 19 2 1 
cause - 202| 153] 355 || Diseases of the Prostate i 181 He 181 
General Paralysis 150 94| 174|| Non-venereal Diseases of the 
Other Forms of Mental Alien- Male Genital ie tie bi hase 3 
ation 29 28 57 || Gangrene 70 55 | 125 
Epilepsy i 107 63] 170 || Furuncle 8 4 12 
Convulsions (non-puerperal) .. 8 24 32,|| Acute Abscess 22, 11 33 
Convulsions of Children under Other Diseases of the Skin and 
five years of age ... 238} 160] 398 Adnexa . 27 26) 53 
Chorea 1 3 4|| Non-tuberculous Diseases of t 
Neuralgia and Neuritis 13; 12 25 the Bones.. 30 13 43 
Other Diseases of the Nervous| _ Other Diseases of the Joints 
System ... 23 ws[- 183'}) 1059) ' 238 (Tuberculosis & Rheuma- 
Diseases of the Eye ... 2 1 3 tism excepted), _.. 5 5 hae LO, 
Diseases of the Har 6 3 9 || Other Diseases of the Organs i 
Pericarditis ... 54 22 76 of Locomotion _... 1 
Acute Endocarditis 134| 114} 248 Oe: ered peculiar to In- 
Angina Pectoris 82 39} 121 .| 290} 207} 497 
Diseases of the Arteries, Ather- } er oL Care (Infants) 7 7| 14 
oma, Aneurism : ... ..| 347} 119} | 466 D Cea aio aro ea 
Embolism and Thrombosis ...| 180| 176| 356 Total Deaths... .| 4,508 | 3,144 | 7,652 
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(xxxvili.) Unspecified or Ill-defined Diseases.. The number of cases which has to be 
included here is a considerable one from year to year,*having numbered 1275. in 1907, 
1262 in 1908, 1087 in 1909, 598, viz., 376 males and 222 females, in 1910, and 
460, viz., 299 males and 161 females in 1911. The detailed classification distinguishes 
these ill-defined diseases under three headings:—Dropsy, including such definitions as 
anasarea, ascites, general cedema, etc.; sudden death, including syncope; and un- 
specified or ill-defined causes, of which the following are specimens :—Asthenia, coma, 
dentition, exhaustion, heart failure, etc. In 1911 the number of cases of death 
which would have to be classed under the first of these categories was 33; those 
belonging to the second, 48; and those belonging to the third, 379. It is, of course, 
true that there must always occur some cases where the disease is not well character- 
ised, or where sufficient information is not procurable to allow of a clear definition 
being given in the certificate of death, but in the majority of cases included under this 
heading a more complete diagnosis and consequently a more satisfactory certificate 
would no doubt have been possible. 

In the fifth issue of this Year Book, pp. 234, etc., some observations were published, 
dealing with the incidence of scarlet fever, measles, whooping cough, diphtheria and 
croup, typhoid, diarrhcea, enteritis, and dysentery. It has not been judged expedient to 
reprint the paper in the present issue. 


18. Causes of Death in Classes.—The figures presented in the preceding paragraphs 
relate to certain definite causes of death. It is almost generally acknowledged that 
figures of this kind are of greater value in medical statistics than is a classification under 
general headings. ‘The classification under fourteen general headings adopted by the 
compiler of The International Nomenclature is, however, shewn in the following table, 
together with the death rates and percentages on total deaths pertaining to those classes : 


DEATHS, DEATH RATES (a), AND PERCENTAGES :ON TOTAL DEATHS IN 
CLASSES, 1911.—COMMONWEALTH. 


Percentage on Total 
Total Deaths. Death Rate. (a) Deaths: 
Class. ‘i 
M. F. | Total.) M. F. |Total| M. F. | Total. 
1. General diseases 6,196.) 5,231 |.11,427| 2.65} 2.43| 2.54] 22,46] 25.80} 23.89 
2. Diseases of the Nervous System & 
of the Organs of Special Sense...| 2,630| 2,007| 4,637| 1.13] 0.93] 1.03} 9.53 9.90} 9.69 
3. Diseases of the Circulatory System 3,590} 2,632} 6,222} 1.54] 1.22] 1.389] 13.01} 12.98] 13.00 
4. Diseases of the Respiratory System) 3,168) 2,134} 5,302] 1.86} 0.99| 1.18) 11.49) 10.52} 11.07 
5. Diseases of the Digestive Organs...| 2,856} 2,449} 5,305|} 1.22) 1.14} 1.18] 10.35} 12.09] 11.08 
6. Diseases of the Genito-Urinary 
System and Adnexa ... 1,630 930] 2,560} 0.70} 0.43} 0.57) 5.91] 4.58} 5.35 
7. Puerperal Condition aa 615 615)... 0.29} 0.15 Pap 3.03 1.28 
8. Diseases of the Skin and of the 
Cellular Tissue... 127 96 223| 0.04} 0.04} 0.05} 0.46) 0.47) 0.47 
9, Diseases of the Organs of Loco- 
motion .. Ag He me 36 18 54} 0.02) 0.01} 0.01) 0.18) 0.09} 0.11 
10 Malformations ... aa an 227 177 404} 0.10} 0.08} 0.09} 0.82) 0.87} 0.84 
ll. Infancy ... a a ...| 1,838] 1,411} 3,249] 0.79| 0.65] 0.72} 6.66} 6.96] 6.78 
12. Old Age ... See Bs «..| 2,225 | 1,624] 3,849} 0.95} 0.75] 0.86} 8.06; 8.01) 8.04 
13. Violence ... 6 ct «| 2,769 793 | 3,562), 1.19| 0.37] 0.79) 10.04] 3.91) 17.44 
14. irapades Diseases ee {| 299 161 460} 0.13} 0.07} 0.10} 1.08] 0.79} 0.96 
Total ve ae -..| 27,591 | 20,278 | 47,869 | 11.82 | 9.40 | 10.66 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


a Number of deaths per 1000 of mean population. 


19. Deaths of Children under 1 Year.—‘‘Bulletin No. 29 ; Commonwealth Demo- 
graphy” contains tables shewing the age at death of children dying during the first year 
of life from twenty causes. In the Bulletin mentioned the particulars are published for the 
States, Territories and Commonwealth, but the totals for the Commonwealth only are here 
shewn, 
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The figures for death from lack of care and other diseases peculiar to early infancy 
include children under four months of age only. 


DEATHS OF CHILDREN UNDER 1 YEAR, COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


(a) MALES. 

% ne Ho a2 g Sa - m ! 3 

8.) 88) 428) 28) So) 88g fdtis4 F 

Age at Death. Pf sep Be | 884 B6.pi Bofoogal egal ok 
BSB) 38) S8po2) BS log) Bf Bg 

2) AB) P| Bl oBidogs 21.808 

5 = 
Under 1 week HS 5 7 64 ing 
1 week and under 2 ep 2 3 3 Sota 
Q2weeks ,, 3 tee Ba | 6} 4 15 | 12 
Binet. 35 4 oe oe ae Tiki) Aah Be feelles 
1 month ,, 2 | ba 1 1 |iotd! fo tozhn26.}) 49 
2 months ,, 3 563 15 2 4 11 8}.10.). 16 
Be, - 4 tb aniinld adoctloi kek wie A i-O.14¢ 9) beelle 
ATs Sas aoa 0 an Tes Rap 1s A: Te Coed a 0 Ey 
pares 2 6 ge] eA PM eael(oian puliaastspc 16 
Boe 2) 7 : Wigak 8 2 3 | 14 9 2 
Feet if 8 G4 fata Oradea, Ai) oda ivg eg 
Bien 5 4 9 Sat) pales 9 "Gs 1% cule 
Gi iy ae ri ae 4 ee saa eee eee 
700% adie hr i ae hla a a” ye: | Ht AG eee eg 
Actin, ssp BLD daly xoukudae-+1 8 12 |5 Seen 
Total under 1 year 93 im 21 aS} ab 2 62.) 133°}.208 \alés: 

‘ ! 3 $s a gos ; 3S 

of 4./ 3g) #2] 2 | ge | $22)2 | bs 

roe Sg fe | SH S pepe eR pav igs co. Ke 

Age at Death. 5 | a ag ag 5 25 Aas 7 Poe AS 

‘ an. @ W H 

A 28 | Oo Bak ° 

Under 1 week se ici 3 4 i 90 925 | 244 2 14 
1 week and under 2 . 5 8 24 2 23 139 |} 22 af ag 
Q weeks. 14. 18 as), a 6 97}. 1 | a4 86} 11 if 1 
eee BE Oe tars. 7 38 10 63/8 2 1 
dmonth y 2 .../° 85 | 17 108| 2 | 22 120} 2 D) 5 
2months ,, BEL 14 9 1385 3 15 72 1 1 4 
ED taht SOE 0.0. | Vat ekg 197) 5 9 35| 2 ot ENS 
yar udbeme Te: 6 187) 74 4 24 il 
aa rane mela ele 5 99) 5 3 24 - 
G00r ODE (70.061 O80 5 116) 4 3 12 2 
peas 19a sean Pe 4 92} 4 4 14 1 
Been, wit. 29 eehind Giada ale 88 ja 3 1 9 ‘ 
Tales ema Cen Nec 7 61| 5 3 6 ae 

Ole 5 Ge 7 9 53 | 1 2 4 

1a FG LieEgOO 9 8 Tf oo 4 4 'g i 
Total under 1 year) 193. || 122 /1,180'| 50 +} 207. | 1,541) 290 Fol) arate 
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DEATHS OF CHILDREN UNDER 1 YEAR, COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


(6) FEMALES. 
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DEATHS OF CHILDREN UNDER I YEAR, COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


(c) MALES AND FEMALES. 


| ® oa] Po a a 9 Su y 2 
Age at Death. w1 68/85) Ba] $5) also) Bt a | alee 
5 | Se] o8| Sa) 38) -—@ [Ra] # | = a 
| 23| $8\ 38/221 | 83/ 2| 9] 3 | g 
iS &| 48 | al a ee (S) 8 
| 
| 
Under 1 week ae BI 8| 14] 95 8 
lweekandunder2...)° 3] ... aise 4 F | Ob Momeae 
2 weeks = 3... 8 2 | Bee 10 4 19 ose 
oP. Aad Ye he | oe 11 29+ 4 fomrmae 
1 month FA ess 29 a 1 aes oS 20 13 23 85 
2months ,;, 8...) 29 2 5 1 of LOM Sei Sey atiemeaes 
3: clas” SA BS aE Bed 6 i pay feels | 
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Total under 1 year | 350 932 1) 2,076) 788 865 | 2,738 | 497 13 51 


It will be seen that the maximum number of deaths from syphilis, convulsions, 
pneumonia, hernia and intestinal obstruction, malformations, congenital debility, 
icterus and sclerema, other diseases peculiar to early infancy, lack of care, and 

\ other external violence occurred during the first month of life, while acute bronchitis 
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GRAPHS SHEWING TOTAL ANNUAL BIRTHS IN THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
STATES OF AUSTRALIA, 1860-1911. 
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(See Table page 188.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents an interval of one year 
for both Commonwealth and States, and the vertical height represents 2000 persons for the 
Commonwealth, and 1000 for the States. 


The scale on the left relates to the Commonwealth, and that on the right to the States. 


The distances upwards from the common zero lines of the States and Commonwealth, marked 
0, denote the total annual number of births in the States and Commonwealth, the scale of the 
latter being reduced one-half. - 


The names of the States to which the graphs refer are written thereon, and the characters 
of the lines used are as follows: — Commonwealth, ; New South Wales 
—-——-—— — ; Victoria, —-—-—-—-—; Queensland, — — --——--—W—,; South Australia, 
—--—-----—; Western Australia, —- -——-— ; Tasmania, - -——- 
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GRAPHS SHEWING TOTAL ANNUAL MARRIAGES IN THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
STATES OF AUSTRALIA, 1860-1911. 
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(See Table page 201.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents an interval of one year 
for both Commonwealth and States, and the vertical height represents 600 marriages for the 
Commonwealth and 300 for the States. 


The scale on the left relates to the Commonwealth, and that on the right relates to the States. 


The distances upwards from the zero line, marked 0, denote the total annual number of 
marriages in the States and Commonwealth, the scale of the latter being reduced one-half, 


The names of the States to which the graphs refer are written thereon, and the lines used 
are similar to those for births on page, 249. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING TOTAL ANNUAL DEATHS IN THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
STATES OF AUSTRALIA, 1860-1911, 
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(See Table page 210.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents an interval of one year 
for both Commonwealth and States, and the vertical height represents 2000 persons for the 
Commonwealth and 1000 for the States, 


The scale on the left relates to the Commonwealth, and that on the right relates to the 
States. 


The distances upwards from the common zero line for States and Commonwealth, marked 0, 
denote the total annual number of deaths in the States and Commonwealth, the scale of the latter 
being reduced one-half. ; 


The names of the States to which the curves refer are written thereon, and the lines used are 
similar to those for births on page 249. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING GENERAL BIRTH, NATURAL INCREASE, DEATH (MALE, 
GENERAL AND FEMALE), AND MARRIAGE RATES -IN THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
AUSTRALIA, 1860-1911. 
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(See pages 188, 202, 210 and 264.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents one year’s interval, and 
the vertical height, according to the character of the curve, one half per thousand of the popula- 
4ion—the basic line being five per thousand of the population. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING BIRTH RATES IN THE STATES OF NEW SOUTH WALKS, 
VICTORIA, AND QUEENSLAND, 1860-1911. 
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(See Table page 188.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents one year’s interval, 
and the vertical height one birth per thousand of the population—the basic line for each State 
being twenty per thousand of the population. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING BIRTH RATES IN THE STATES OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA, AND TASMANIA, 1860-1911. 
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(See Table page 188.) 
EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents one year’s interval, 


and the vertical height one birth per thousand of the population—the basic line for each State 
being twenty per thousand of the population. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING DEATH RATES IN THE STATES OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 


VICTORIA, AND QUEENSLAND, 1860-1911, 
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(See Table page 210.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS,—The base of each small square represents one year’s interval, 


and the vertical height one death per thousand of the population: 
State is shewn by a thickened line, 
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GRAPHS SHEWING DEATH RATES IN THE STATES OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA, AND TASMANIA, 1860-1911. 
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EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents one year’s interval, and 


the vertical height one death per thousand of the population. The zero for each State is 
shewn by a thickened line. 
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and broncho-pneumonia were most fatal during the second month. Diarrhcea and 
enteritis carried off more children in the fifth month than in any other, the numbers 
gradually decreasing toward the end of the year. Whooping cough reached its maximum 
during the second and third month of life. 


20. Age at Death of Married Males and Females, and Issue.—‘‘Bulletin No. 29 
Commonwealth Demogaphy” contains a number of tables, for the Commonwealth, 
shewing the age at marriage, age at death, duration of life after marriage, birthplaces, 
and occupations, in combination with the issue, of married persons who died in 1911. 
A short summary of the tables mentioned is given hereunder. Deaths of married males 
in 1911 numbered 12,213, and of married females, 11,423. The ages at death of the 
males ranged from 19 to 103 years, and those of the females, from 17 to 102 years. 
The total number of children in the families of the 12,213 males was 66,252, the 
maximum in one family being 29; and of the 11,423 females, 61,089, with a maximum 
of 22. The average number of children is shewn for various age-groups in the following 
table :— 


AGE AT DEATH OF MARRIED MALES AND FEMALES, AND AVERAGE ISSUE. 


COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


AVON Average Average 
Age at Death. Dancdy, Hae rad Age at Death. Pomiy pan! 
of Males: } Females. of Males. | jremales. 
Under 20 years 0.33 0.94 || 70'to 74 years ama p ROLE 6.38 
20 to 24 years 0.77 Belk WN Toe. 9" ,, see tthe OSLO: 6.72 
ZOO; 1.25 182°) 8083484, ,, soshtt 6:68 6.22 
30% Of 4 2.05 2.74 || 85:,,.89 ,, sic OLOt 5.97 
BOE aD | 55 2.80 3.64 1190 ,,.94 ,, AEH ils H0 83] 5.69 
AO Saco 3.47 £2090 '95. .,. 99, Fess yeti hes @) 5.05 
45 ,,49 ,, 4.09 4.54 || 100 years and upwards| 9.33 5.17 
50 ,, 54, 4.75 5.35 || Age not stated ven} 4,38 4.60 
Dot apo, 5.44 5.86 
60 ,, 64, 5.95 5.99 
65 ,, 69s, 6.23 6.50 | Allages ... bal ©5542 5.85 


The figures shewn in the preceding table include the issue both living and dead; the 
proportion between the two, taking deceased males and females together, was about 
as 1000 to 323, or, roughly speaking, as three to one. The totals are shewn in the 
following table :— 


ISSUE OF MARRIED MALES AND FEMALES. 


COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


Teapot Marated Males, |Females.} Total. Taine. pt Married | Males. |Females.| Total. 
Living -»+| 26,107 | 25,072 1° 51,179 Living wes, 799 | 225238) 45,087 
Dead ... SoA La es oie 7,196 | 15,073 Dead LAB 561 7,491 | 16,052 

Total ...| 83,984 | 32,268 | 66,252 Total ...| 31,360 .| 29,729 | 61,089 
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These figures shew a masculinity in the births of 105.40, which agrees fairly wedi 
with the experience of the birth statistics, the masculinity of the births in the Common- 
wealth from 1902 to 1911 having ranged from 104.73 to 106.38. 


As a matter of curiosity it may be mentioned that the family of twenty-nine 
belonged to a father who died at the age of 81, and that it had originally comprised 
sixteen sons and thirteen daughters, of whom eleven sons and seven daughters survived 
their father. ins 


21. Age at Marriage of Males and Females, and Issue.—While the table giving 
the average families of married males and females naturally shews an increase in the 
averages with advancing ages at death, the following table, which gives the average 
families of males and females according to the age at marriage of the deceased parents, 
shews a corresponding decrease in the averages as the age at marriage advances :— 


AGE AT MARRIAGE OF MALES AND FEMALES, AND AVERAGE ISSUE. 


COMMONWEALTH, 1911, 


{ 
{ 


Average Average Average Average 
Age at Marriage. Family of | Family of Age at Marriage. Family of | Family of 

Males. Females. Males. Females. 
Under 20 years AAG WF ake ocak (pall 55 to 59 years . a) 2 166 
20 to 24 years haa 6.34 5.77 60 ,, 64. .,, ae? 2.00 
25. 20% Por eer Ya fe) 4,27 65 years and upward 1.00 ae 
3075, 484 ,, we| 4.92 3.04 Age not stated -| 5.40 5.23 
SbS5,189) 55 hale 4.05 1.68 ( 
40 ,, 44 ,, oF: 3.43 0.72 
45\$,.49 ,, sa 2.59 0.26 
SOC 4“), oa 2.45 fe «- All ages es 5.42 5.35 

! 


It will be seen that of women who were married at ages from 40 to 44 years, seven 
in every ten gave birth to a child, while in the case of women who were married at 
ages from 45 to 49 years, the proportion fell to about one in every four. 


‘ 


22. Duration of Life after Marriage of Males and Females.—The duration of life 
after marriage has been tabulated for males and females both in combination with the 
age at marriage, and with the total and average issue. The tables shewing the result do 
not, however, lend themselves to condensation, and are, therefore, omitted here. | They 
will be found in “‘Bulletin No. 29 of Commonwealth Demography,” pages 158 to 163. 


23. Birthplaces of Married Males and Females, and Issue.—The following 
table shews the birthplaces of married males,.and females whose deaths were 
registered in 1911, together with their average issue. No generalisations can, of course, 
be made in those cases where the number of deaths is small, and where the average 
family had to be worked out on small figuces. But where the figures are comparatively 
large, as in the case of natives of the Commonwealth, differences occur between the 
averages of the individual States which appear inexplicable on any other ground than 
that of inefficient registration in some of the. States. It will be noted that the 
differences occur both in the male and female averages. Although. the figures apply to 
the Commonwealth as a whole, it must be borne in mind that the vast majority of deaths 
of natives of any one State are registered in that particular State. For the whole Common- 
wealth the average family of deceased males was 4.71, and of deceased females, 4.57. 
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BIRTHPLACES OF MARRIED MALES AND FEMALES, AND AVERAGE ISSUE. 
COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


Married Married Married Married 
Males. Females. Males. Females. 
() . os. oO. Wass. 
Birthplaces. 4) ee) 8 eG Birthplaces. 2} SS) 2 | 88 
S H 2 ua eS ae 
ge psei 3) 83 8 | estos] 28 
QA )}45 |) A |< A <4 A | <5 
New South Wales _...| 1,654] 5.15 | 1,861} 511 || Japan ed 5.) 0.80 1} 0.00 
Victoria oa ...| 1,813 | 4.09 | 1,448 | 3.88 || Philippine Islands ...| 1} 2.00 NOL 
Queensland ... weft 208 | 3.52 275 | 3.53 || Straits Settlements 1} 0.00 PET ee 
South Australia | 487| 4.63 | 569) 4:41°1) Syria ... 6} 5.17] 2 | 2.00 
Western Australia ... 53| 5.32 55 | 5.45 || Other Asiatic Countries 2.\ 1.50 ae A 
Tasmania ..| 860] 5.64 358 | 5.43 || Cape of Good Hope ... 2 | 7.50 2} 5.00 
Northern Territory Sa 0.25 ees Mauritius 6 | 3.70 4 | 2.00 
New Zealand.. | 64} 3.89 56 | 3.84 || South Africa (so desed.) 5 | 2.00 7 | 6.29 
England sy ...| 3,972 | 5.87 | 3,087 | 5.86 || Other African British 
Wales ee ui.) 07 + 556 65 | 5.80 Possessions .. 3) 3.33. 2 | 5.00 
Scotland Ca ...{ 1,133 |. 5-89 | 1,002 | 6.09 || Canada 39 | 5.43 13 | 6.69 
Ireland Se ...| 1,766 | 6.11 | 2,118 | 5.83 || Jamaica 1} 1.00 3 | 3.67 
Isle of Man ... 8} 6:75 8.00 || Newfoundland _ 1 | 8.00 1 |12.00 
Other European Brit’ h Other American British| 
Possessions ¥ 15) 6.40 21} 5.43 Possessions . 1 {12.00 ne AG 
Austria-Hungary ree 21) 3.48 3| 9.67 |} Argentine 1} 3.00 ay Sei 
Belgium ae ye 5] 4.604 2. ia Brazil 1 | 2.00 1} 8.00 
Denmark cnn ced 59 | 5.35 24 | 5.96 || United States .. 40 | 3.78 17 | 4.94 
France =A ed 43 | 3.51 14/ 4.79 || Other American 
Germany as =..| »436:| 16:80 254 | 6.61 Countries AN 15 |} 4.80 9} 4.11 
Greece wes at 9} 5.78 2) 6.50 |} Fiji A 1 | 0.00 1 | 0.00 
Italy ie 38 | 4.89 8] 3.88 Friendly Islands re RS Re 1 | 0.00 
Netherlands” mie 6 | 4.83 2) 4.00 || Other Polynesian 
Norway ead Hy, 35 | 4.23 4} 4.50 British Possessions .. 2} 5.50 1 | 8.00 
Portugal Me | RB} bas 110.00 || New Caledonia 1} 8.00 2) 3.50 
Russia ™~ at 34 | 4.32 5 | 5.00 || New Hebrides... a Fos ss 1 | 6.00 
Spain me PPE |e 1| 5.00 || Other Polynesian | 
Sweden : ae 51] 3.80 11} 3:91 Islands = hey [Mpico: 1 | 4.00 
Switzerland . 27 | 6.11 13 | 5.00 || S.Sea Islands Go desed. ) 1j{ 1,00 2} 2.50 
Other Europ. Countries 1| 6.00 1/| 2.00 |} At Sea.. : 32 | 4.81 35 | 6.03 
British India 29 | 4.14 17| 6.41 || Not stated NN ue 40 | 3.85 87-1! 3.73 
Ceylon oe a Dt AOS "ee a ee 
China ee haf 60/7 2.37 2) 4.50 Total xs «+. /12,213 | 5.42 | 11,423 | 5.35 


24.—Occupations of Married Males, and Issue.—A final tabulation shews the 
average issue in combination with the occupation of deceased males. When these 
figures are available for a number of years they will afford some clue to the much de- 
bated question as to the decrease in the birth rate among various classes of the population. 


OCCUPATIONS OF MARRIED MALES, AND AVERAGE ISSUE. 
COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


te) ations am a| Average 

ceup: ons. Nrcee Fart ¥. 
Professional class RS ws et seen 681 | 4.55 
Domestic class ... ne an He ae 452)! |, 8192 
Mercantile class.. ioe Bs seal, DEFOTO! | 4.70 
Engaged in transport and communication oe an 1,001 4,56 
Manufacturing class : oe Bee ecole = SeOZO 5.18 
Engaged in building and construction ... a | 757 5.88 
Indefinite industrial workers Bi vas a Tee 1,899 yey) 
Agricultural class ant tee nae west? “BOSSI: | 6.74 
Pastoral class... ae age ae 476 6.21 
Working i in mines and quarries kee aig aE 1,014 5.38 
Other primary producers... ne ant nee 85 5.35 
Independent means ae Me noi sly 796 5.75 
Dependents sel oa bas a el 44 4.30 
Occupation not stated ee is eae Sas 241 6.01 
Total ... Fe: ‘a vit | 19,918 | 5.42 


} 


In the fifth issue of this Year Book (pp. 227 to 229), a series of observations was 
published dealing with the Commonwealth Rates of Infantile Mortality. These 
observations are not reprinted in the present issue. 
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§ 4. Graphical Representation of Vital Statistics. 


1. General.—The progressive fluctuations of the numbers representing the total 
births and marriages are important indexes of the economic conditions and social ideals 
of a community. For this reason graphs have been prepared-(see pages 249 and 280), 
shewing these fluctuations from 1860 to 1911, both for the States and the Common- 
wealth. The facts are very significant from the national point of view and call for 
serious consideration. To properly appreciate the situation it should be remembered 
that, normally, the increase of births and also of marriages will be similar to the 
increase of population. Although the marriage curve shews a falling off in marriages 
after 1891 (see page 250), it shews a recovery in 1894, and, with the exception of a small 
fall for 1903, it has continually advanced. The same characteristic is not seen in the 
curye of births, which discloses a recovering tendency only in 1904. 

The table printed below shews the number of births, marriages and deaths 
which would have been experienced had the rate for 1890 continued, and reveals the sig- 
nificance of the facts disclosed by the curves. It may be remarked that the death rate 
has greatly improved, and among other countries Australia stands in a very favourable 
position in this respect. At the same time the decline in the marriage rate, overtaken 
once more in 1907, and the still more serious decline in the birth rate, in a country but 
sparsely populated, have an obvious and most important bearing on the national future, 
and on questions concerning the extent to which it is desirable to promote immigration. 


ACTUAL BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, 


EXPERIENCED IN THE COMMONWEALTH DURING THE YEARS 1890 To 1911, 
COMPARED WITH THE NUMBER THAT WOULD HAVE OCCURRED IF THE 
RATES OF 1890 HAD REMAINED IN OPERATION. 


BiRtTus. DEATHS. MARRIAGES. 
fo. Number of ft Beer Nuber of, | Number of 
Births that Deaths that Marriages 
Vent | would have would have that would 
rt been experi- been experi- have been 
Actual. | enced if the Actual. enced if the || Actual. experienced 
| 1890 birth 1890 death | if the 1890 
rate had rate had marriage 
| « been in been in rate had been 
operation. operation. | in operation. 
1890 108,683 44,449 23,725 
1891 110,187 -| 111,802 47,430 45,737 23,862 24,419 
1892 110,158 | 114,502 42,268 46,842 22,049 25,009 
1898 109,322 116,617 45,801 47,707 20,631 25,470 
1894 104,660 118,734 42,958 48,573 | 20,625 25,933 
1895. 105,084 121,002 43,080 49,501 21,564 26,428 
1896 100,134 123,212 45,202 50,405 23,068 26,911 
1897 101,137 125,419 43,447 51,308 23,939 27,393 
1898 98,845 127,371 51,406 52,106 24,472 27,819 
1899 100,688 129,088 47,629 52,809 25,958 28,194 
1900 102,221 130,848 44,060 58,529 27,101 28,579 
1901 102,945 132,599 46,330 54,245 27,753 28,961 
1902 102,776 134,603 48,078 55,065 27 ,926 29,399 
19038 98,443 136,189 47,293 55,714 25 O07. 29,745 
1904 104,113 187,917 43,572 56,420 27,682 30,122 
1905 104,941 139,959 43,514 57,256 29,004 30,569 
1906 107,890 142,030 44,333 58,103 30,410 31,021 
1907 110,347 144,248 45,305 59,011 32,470 31,505 
1908 111,545 146,720 46,426 60,022 32,551 32,045 
1909 114,071 149,526 44,172 61,170 33,775 32,658 
1910 116,801 152,869 45,590 62,537 | 36,592 33,388 
1911 122,193 Lb7 072 47,869. , 64,257 39,482 34,306 
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2. Graphs of Annual Births, Commonwealth and States (page 249).—A striking 
feature of the graphs of births is the practically continuous increase in the number of 
births exhibited in the graph for the Commonwealth from 1860 to 1891, and the marked 
variations of subsequent years. As the curve clearly shews, a turning point in the 
number of births occurred in 1891, whilst, as regards the separate States, New South 
Wales and Tasmania date their decline in number from 1893, Victoria from 1891, and 
Queensland from 1890. In South Australia the corresponding decline took place as early 
as 1885, while in Western Australia the increase in number of births has been practically 
continuous throughout. 


It is of special interest to note the decline in births associated with the commercial 
crisis of 1891-3, and also the decline occurring in 1903, an accompaniment of the severe 
drought of that period. 


In the case of New South Wales the graph crosses that of Victoria in 1879, i.e., the 
births for that year were sensibly identical in the two States. A fairly continuous 
increase was experienced in the former State from 1860 to 1893, the only marked 
fluctuation being a sudden decline in 1889 and an equally rapid recovery in 1890. From 
1893 to 1898 a somewhat rapid decline again took place, succeeded by a rise, the con- 
tinuity of which was broken only by a sharp decline in 1903 and recovery in 1904. 


In the case of Victoria the graph shews the increase between 1860 and 1880 to have 
been comparatively slight, the curve being a gradual rise, with fluctuations more or less 
marked to 1873, with a subsequent decline. From 1880 to 1891 the increase in. the 
number of births is seen to be very rapid and practically continuous, while from 1891 to 
1898 an equally sharp and continuous decline was experienced. A further rise and fall 
took place between 1898 and 1903, succeeded by a continuous rise from the last-mentioned 
year to 1907, and a slight fall in 1908, followed by a recovery in 1909. 


Starting in 1860 with a lower number of births than any State except Western 
Australia, the Queensland graph shews that the births increased somewhat rapidly unti] 
1867. | The equality in the number of births in Queensland and Tasmania in 1864 isshewn 
by the Queensland curve crossing the Tasmanian curve at the line for that year. From 
1867 to 1882.a continuous though somewhat less rapid increase was experienced, 
followed by a very rapid rise to 1890, in which year Queensland’s maximum number of 
births was recorded. The South Australian graph is crossed by that of Queensland at 
the year 1885. From 1890 onwards the number of births has fluctuated somewhat, but 
has, on the whole; retained a practically stationary position at a height rather less than 
that of 1890. The most serious variation was a sudden fall in 1903, the drought year, 

- and rapid recovery in 1904, with a further fall in 1905 and a continuous rise since 1906, ' 


The South Australian graph, a slow but practically continuous rise from 1860 to 
1885, exhibits the steady increase in the total number of births, This rise is followed 
by a slow but fluctuating decline to 1903, and a slight recovery to 1911, 


The Tasmanian curye may be regarded as made up of five portions, of which the 
first, from 1860 to 1877, represents a period of very slight variation, with, on the whole, 
an increase ; the second, from 1877 to 1884, a period of continuous and moderately 
rapid increase ; the third, from 1884 to 1893, a period of rapid increase; the fourth, 
from 1893 to 1898, a period of continuous but slow decrease; and the fifth, from 1898 
onwards, a period of steady recovery. 

The Western Australian curve indicates that an increase, which was practically 
continuous but very slow, took place from 1860 to 1884, and that a somewhat quicker 
rate of increase, experienced from 1884 to 1896, was succeeded by a still more rapid and 
very satisfactory rate of increase from 1896 onwards. 


It will be seen that the years in which the highest points were reached by the several 
curves are as follows :— oF 


State... N.S.W. Vic. .Q’land. .§. Aust.. W..Aust., Tas. C’wealth. 
See oid altos Vdoll. s, 1665). 191d. 1908,;., 1911 
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3. Graphs of Annual Marriages, Commonwealth and States (page 250).—The 
Commonwealth marriage graph from 1860 to 1885 reveals a moderate but somewhat 
fluctuating increase in the annual number .of marriages between 1860 and 1871, a more 
rapid increase between 1871 and 1879, a still more rapid increase between 1879 and 
1885. From 1885 to 1891 the numbers continued to increase, but with marked 
fluctuations in rate. The financial crisis associated with the. period subsequent to the 
latter year was accompanied by a strongly-marked decline in the number of marriages, 
which reached its lowest point in 1894. From that year onwards a fairly rapid recovery 
was effected, the record for 1891 being exceeded by that of 1897. This progress was 
maintained until 1902, when the severe drought of that and the succeeding year were 
collateral with a rapid fall in the number of marriages. An equally rapid recovery, 
however, has since taken place, and the number of marriages in the Commonwealth 
during 1911 was greater than in any preceding year. 


4. Graphs of Annual Deaths, Commonwealth and States (page 251).—The curyes 
shewing the progression of the annual number of deaths indicate clearly that the 
periods for which exceptionally large numbers of deaths occurred were :—(a) 1866-7, 
(b) 1875-6, (c) 1884-5, (d) 1889-1891, (e) 1893, (f) 1898, and (g) 1902-3. It is remarkable 
that in each of the periods specified the phenomenon of a relatively high number of 
deaths was experienced in the majority of the States. Thus, as regards 1866-7, all the 
States except Western Australia and Tasmania were so affected ; in 1875-6 all except 
Western Australia; in 1884-5 all were affected ; in 1889 all except Western Australia and 
South Australia; in 1891 all except Queensland; whilst in 1893 and 1898, and 1902-3 
all were affected. The fact that the periods of high death rates have been practically 
identical in the several States furnishes an indication that the excessive mortality has 
been due to a considerable extent to some common cause operating throughout the 
Commonwealth. 

It may be noted as curious that periods of heavy mortality have occurred at inter- 
vals of approximately of nine years, viz. :—1866-7, 1875-6, 1884-5, 1893, and 1902-3. 
There are, however, two marked increases between the third and fourth dates, and one 
between the fourth and fifth. Thus there is no real indication of the periodicity of the 
death rate. 

Periods in which the number of deaths was exceptionally low are far less clearly 
defined than those in which the number was high, and the agreement amongst the 
States is also less complete. The principal periods of low mortality may be said to be 
1861, 1869-71, 1879, 1892, 1897, 1900, 1904-5, 1909. 


5. Graphs of Annual Birth, Death, and Marriage Rates and of Rate of Natural 
Increase—Commonwealth (page 252).—(i.) General. These graphs represent the 
number of births, deaths, and marriages, and the excess of births over deaths (natural 
increase) per 1000 of the population of the Commonwealth, for each of the years 1860 to 
1911. 


(ii.) Births. In the case of births, the graph indicates a well marked decline in 
rate during the period, and represents a fall from 42.56 per 1000 of population in 1860 
to 27.21 per 1000 in 1911. This enormous reduction has been subject to small fluctua- 
tions during the period under review, but may, on the whole, be said to have been in 
evidence throughout. There are, however, two periods of arrested decline noticeable, 
one from 1877 to 1890, and the other from 1898 to the present time. The course of the 
graph thus indicates a rapid fall from 42.56 in 1860 to 34.99 in 1877, succeeded by a 
fluctuating but, on the whole, ‘fairly stationary period to 34.98 in 1890, then a fall even 
more rapid to 27.15 in 1898, and a further. comparatively stationary period to 27.21 in 
1911. The lowest point reached, viz., 25.29, was attained in 1903, the year in which 
the Commonwealth suffered severely from the worst drought it has ever experienced. 
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Since then a small but well defined advance in the birth rate has been in evidence. A 
declining birth rate is usually due to complex causes, amongst which the variations 
in the age constitution of the population, and the adoption of preventative measures, 
are generally considered the most potent. 

% 

(iii.) Deaths. The three graphs relating to deaths furnish particulars concerning 
the rates experienced during the period amongst males and females separately, and in 
the population asa whole, the latter occupying naturally a position between the other 
two, Throughout the period the rate for males has largely exceeded that for females, 
but the fluctuations in the two rates have synchronised remarkably, indicating that the 
conditions which have been responsible for the marked variations which have occurred 
from time to time have affected males and females alike. On the whole, the graphs 
furnish clear evidence of a satisfactory decline in the death rate of the Commonwealth, 
a fall haying taken place from 20.86 in 1860 to 10.66 in 1911... The graphical representa- 
tion of the death rates brings into prominence five years in which the rates were excep- 
tionally high when compared with those of adjacent years. These years are 1860, 1866, 
1875, 1884, and 1898. The principal cause of the excessive rate of 1860 was the 
prevalence in that year of measles, scarlatina, and diphtheria, while the high rate of 
1866, 1875, and 1898 were also largely due to epidemics of measles. Prior to 1892, when 
a rate of 12.91 was experienced, the lowest general death rate for the Commonwealth 
was that of 1871, viz., 13.24. The highest male death rate for the period was 20.97 in 
1860, and the lowest 11.51 in 1909. For females the highest was 20.71 in 1860, and the 
lowest 9.06 in 1909. The difference between the male and female rate has, since 1869, 
been fairly constant, and has ranged between 1.97 and 3.44, with a mean value of about 
2.7. 


(iv.) Marriages. In the case of the graph representing marriage rates, the fluctua- 
tions are less abrupt than in the case of the birth rate and death rate graphs, and the 
rate for 1911, the final year of the period, viz., 8.79, does not differ very considerably 
from that of 1860, which was 8.42. The lowest marriage rate for the period was that of 
1894, viz., 6.08, marking the culmination of the commercial and financial depression 
indicated by the declining rates from 1888 onwards. From 1894 to the present time a 
satisfactory increase has been in evidence, disturbed only by the sharp decline which, in 
1908, accompanied the severe drought experienced in the Commonwealth in that year. 


(v.) Natwral Increase. This graph, which represents the excess of births over deaths 
per 1000 of population, exhibits marked fluctuations arising from the combined fluctua- ° 
tions in birth and death rates. Thus, corresponding to the high death rates of 1860, 
1866, 1875, and 1898, there are exceptionally low rates of natural increase, accentuated 
in the last-mentioned year by a comparatively low birth rate. A combination of low 
birth rate and comparatively high death rate was also responsible for a very low rate of 
natural increase in 1903. The highest rate of natural increase for the period was 26.58 
in 1864, and the lowest 13.03 in 1898. 


° 


6. Graphs of Annual Birth Rates—States (pages 253 and 254).—These graphs 
furnish for the several States information similar to that supplied in the graph on page 
252 for the Commonwealth as a whole. It will be seen that in every case the total offect 
has been an extensive decline in rate, subject to very marked fluctuations. In all the 
States the period from 1875 to 1885 was one of arrested decline, if not of actual advance, 
in the birth rate. With the exception of the very low rate accompanying the drought 
in 1903, the variations in any of the States since 1901 have not been very marked, and 
in some cases a slight tendency to increase is in evidence. 


The highest birth rates during the period were as follows:—New South Wales 
(1864), 44.00; Victoria (1862), 44.71; Queensland (1860), 47.93; South Australia (1862), 
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45.44; Western Australia (1860), 38.96; and Tasmania (1884), 36.68. The following 
were the lowest rates for the period .—New South Wales (1903), 25.44 ; Victoria (1910), 
24.51; Queensland (1903), 24.53; South Australia (1903), 23.84; Western Australia 
(1896), 23.44; Tasmania (1899), 27.48. ; 


7. Graphs of Annual Death Rates—States (pages 255.and 256).—These graphs 
furnish for the several States similar information to that given for the Commonwealth 
as a whole in the diagram on page 252, and indicate in each case a satisfactory decline 
in death rate. It may be noted that an exceptionally high death rate was experienced 
in all the States in 1875, and that a similar uniformity, though on a smaller scale, is 
observable for the year 1898, the principal cause in each case having been an epidemic 


of measles. The highest death rates experienced during the period were as follows :— 


New South Wales (1867), 19.79; Victoria (1860), 22.77; Queensland (1866), 25.96 ; 
South Australia (1875), 19.97; Western Australia (1884), 21.54 ; and Tasmania’ (1875), 
19.99. The following were the lowest death rates for the period :—New South Wales 
(1909 and 1910), 9.89; Victoria (1909 and 1911), 11.45; Queensland (1906), 9.50; South 
Australia (1909), 9.74; Western Australia (1910), 10.11; and Tasmania (1909), 9.68. 
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SECTION VI. 
LAND TENURE AND SETTLEMENT. 


§ 1. Introduction and Early History. 


1. Introduction.—A comprehensive description, in a classified form, of the land 
tenure systems of the several States has been given in preceding issues of this book; see 
especially Year Book No. 4 (pp. 235 to 333). The details of that description have been 
necessarily condensed in the present issue, and for more complete information for past 
years, reference may therefore be made to Year Book No. 4. The historical matter 
dealing with the development of land legislation in the individual States may be found 
in Year Book No. 2 (pp. 263 to 272), and in a more condensed form in Year Books No. 3 
(pp. 245 to’'254), and No. 4 (pp. 235 to 244). 


§ 2. Land Legislation in Individual States. 


1. New South Wales.—(i.) Acts now im Force. The Crown Lands Act of 1884 and 
the supplementary Act of 1889 were passed chiefly for the purpose of putting an end to 
speculative selection without bond fide intention of settlement. Pastoral leases were re- 
quired to be surrendered to the Crown and divided into two equal parts, one of which was 
returned to the lessee under a lease with a fixity of tenure for a term of years, the other 
half the lessee was allowed to hold under an annual occupation license, but this half was 
always open for selection. 

Nevertheless accumulation of land into large estates continued, and settlement pro- 
ceeded slowly. Entirely new principles of agrarian legislation have been embodied in the 
Crown Lands Acts 1895, to 1912, the Labour Settlements Act 1902, the Closer Settle- 
ment Acts 1904 to 1909, and the Closer Settlement Promotion Act 1910, which offer 
bond fide settlers special inducements by the introduction of new forms of tenure on easy 
terms and conditions. 

(ii.) Lhe Western Lands Acts, All Crown lands in the Western Division of New South 
Wales are now subject to the special provisions of the Western Lands Acts 1901 and 1905. 
All leases or occupation licenses could be brought within the provisions of the. Western 
Lands Act by application before the 30th June, 1902. Otherwise the leases or licenses 
were dealt with by the Board as if the Act had not been passed. All leases issued or 
brought under the provisions of the Westeru Lands Acts expire on the 30th June, 1943, 
except in cases were part of the land leased is withdrawn for the purpose of sale by 
auction, or to provide small holdings, in which case an extension of the term of lease of 
the remainder may be granted as compensation for the part withdrawn. 


2. Victoria.—(i.) Acts now in Force. .The Consolidating Land Act of 1901, amended 
‘by the Acts of 1903, 1904, 1905, 1909, and 1910, deals with the whole system of land oc- 
-cupation and alienation in this State. | Closer Settlement was provided for by the Land 
Acts of 1898 and 1901, and amendments until the introduction of the Closer Settlement 
Act 1904, amended in 1906, 1907, 1909, 1010, and 1911. Other special forms of tenure 
have been provided for by the Settlement on Lands Act 1893, and the Small Improved 
Holdings Act 1906; these, however, are now embraced in the Land. Acts and Closer 
‘Settlement Acts respectively. 

The Land Act 1910 allows large drat of land in the counties of Millewa, Croajingo- 
long, and Dargo hitherto reserved for public purposes to be dealt with as unalienated 
Crown Lands. It is proposed to pass an.amending and consolidating Land Act at an 
early date.» 
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(ii.) Mallee Lands. The lands in the Mallee territory comprising an area of about 
11,000,000 acres in the north-western district of the State can be cleared at a moderate 
expenditure. An extension of railway facilities and of successful systems of water supply 
should bring this territory into greater prominence as a field for agricultural enterprise. 
More than one-half of this area is unalienated and available for occupation. 

Alienation of Mallee lands is now dealt with by a special part of the Land Act of 
1901 (see § 6, 3, iii.), as amended in 1904, by the Murray Settlements Act 1907, and by 
the Land Act 1911. ’ 


8. Queensland.—<Acts now in Force. The Closer Settlement Act 1906 and the Land 
Act 1910 control the alienation of Crown lands in this State. The latter Act consolidates, 
amends and simplifies the law relating to the occupation and alienation of Crown lands. 


4, South Australia.—Acts now in Force. The Crown Lands Act 1903, amended in 
1905, 1906, 1909, 1910 and 1911, repealed and consolidated previous Land Acts, and 
also repealed the earlier Closer Settlement and Village Settlement Acts. Acts amending 
the provisions relating to Closer Settlement were passed in 1910 and 1911. The Pastoral 
Act 1904 controls the pastoral occupation of lands, and the Irrigation and Reclaimed 
Lands Acts of 1908, 1909, and 1910 provide for leases of reclaimed and irrigable lands. 


5, Western Australia.—Acts now in Force. The Land Act 1898 which consolidated 
previous legislation as to the management of Crown Lands has in turn been amended at 
various times, and, with such amendments, is now in force. The principle of repurchasing 
Crown lands for the purpose of Closer Settlement was introduced by the Agricultural 
Lands Purchase Acts 1896 to 1904; these Acts were repealed and consolidated by the 
Agricultural Lands Purchase Act 1909. 


6. Tasmania.—Acts now in Force. The law relating to land tenure and settlement 
is now consolidated in the Crown Lands Act 1911; and in Closer Settlement Acts 1906, 
1907, 1908, and 1911. 


7. Northern Territory.—Prior to the transfer of the Northern Territory to the Com- 
monwealth on the 1st January, 1911, the sale and occupation of lands in the Territory 
were regulated by the Northern Territory Crown Lands Act 1890, the Northern Territory 
Land Act 1899, and the Northern Territory Tropical Products Act 1904, but from that 
date the further alienation and occupation of land in the Territory were suspended, 
pending a complete reorganisation of the system of land settlement by the Common- 
wealth Government. In December, 1912, an ordinance, cited as the Crown Lands 
Ordinance 1912, dealing with this question, was made, by which the conditions of land 
tenure and settlement in the Territory are now determined. Under this ordinance no 
further alienation of Crown lands is permitted, unless such alienation is in pursuance of 
existing agreements. 


8. Administration and Classification of Crown Lands.—In each of the States of 
the Commonwealth there is now a Lands Department under the direction of a responsible 
Cabinet Minister, who is charged generally with the administration of the Acts relating 
to the alienation, occupation, and management of Crown Lands. The administrative 
functions of most of the Lands Departments are to some extent decentralised by the 
division of the States into what are usually termed Land Districts, in each of which 
there is a Lands Office, under the management of a land officer, who deals with applica- 
tions for selections and other matters generally appertaining to the administration of 
the Acts within the particular district. In some of the States there is also a Local Land 
Board or a Commissioner for each district or group of districts. In the Northern Ter- 
ritory the administration of the regulations relating to the occupation and management 
of Crown Lands is in the hands of a Classification Board, consisting of the Director of 
Lands, the Director of Agriculture, and the Chief Surveyor. 

In most of the States, Crown lands are classified according to their situation, the 
suitability of the soil for particular purposes, and the prevailing climatic and other con- 
ditions. The modes of tenure under the Acts, as well as the amount of purchase money 
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or rent and the conditions as to improvements and residence, may vary in each State 
according to the classification of the land. The administration of certain special Acts 
relating to Crown lands has in some cases been placed in the hands of a Board under 
the general supervision of the Minister; for such purpose, for instance, are constituted 
the Western Lands Board in New South Wales, the Lands Purchase and Management 
Board in Victoria, and the Closer Settlement Board in Tasmania. 

In each of the States and in the Northern Territory there is also a Mines Depart- 
ment, which is empowered under the several Acts relating to mining to grant leases and 
licenses of Crown lands for mining and auxiliary purposes. Such leases and licenses are 
more particularly referred to in a later part of this section. (See § 9.) 

Full information respecting lands available for settlement or on any matter con- 
nected with the selection of holdings may be obtained from the Commonwealth repre- 
sentative in London, from the Lands Departments, or from the Agents-General of the 
respective States. The administration and classification of Crown lands in each State 
were more fully dealt with in Year Book No. 2 (pp. 273-6). 


§ 3. Tenures under which Crown Lands may be Alienated or 
Occupied. 


1. Introduction.—The freehold of Crown lands in the several States of the Com- 
monwealth may now ordinarily be alienated either by free grant (in trust for certain 
specified purposes), by direct sale and purchase (which may be either by agreement or at 
auction), or by conditional sale and purchase. Crown lands may be occupied in the 
several States under a variety of forms of leases and licenses, issued both by the Lands 
and the Mines Departments. 


2. Classification of Tenures.—The tabular statement given on pages 268 and 269 
shews the several tenures under which Crown lands may be acquired or occupied in each 
State of the Commonwealth. The forms of tenure are dealt with individually in 
succeeding parts of this section. In the State of Victoria it is proposed to amend and 
consolidate the Land Acts at an early date, and to abolish some of the existing forms of 
tenure. Reference to any amending Acts which are passed up to the latest available 
date prior to the publication of this book may be found in the Appendix. 

(i.) Free Grants, Reservations, and Dedications.. The modes of alienation given in 
this category include all free grants either of the fee simple or of leases of Crown lands. 
“Free ’’ homesteads in Queensland and Western Australia are not included in this 
class, these tenures being free in the sense that no purchage-money is payable, but not 
free from residential and improvement conditions. Reservation and dedication, which 
are ordinarily conditions precedent to the issue of free grants, are also dealt with therein. 

(ii.) Sales by Auction and Special Sales. This class of tenure includes all methods: 
by which the freehold of Crown lands may be obtained (exclusive of sales under the 
Closer Settlement and kindred Acts) for cash or by deferred payments, and in which the 
only condition for the issue of the grant is the payment of the purchase-money. 

(iii.) Conditional Purchases. In this class are included all tenures (except. tenures 
under Closer Settlement and kindred Acts) in which the issue of the grant is governed by 
the fulfilment of certain conditions (as to residence or improvements) other than, or in 
addition to, that of the payment of purchase money. 

(iv.) Leases and Licenses. This class includes all forms of occupation of Crown 
lands (other than under Closer Settlement and kindred Acts) for a term of years under 
leases and licenses issued by the Lands Departments. As the terms indicate, the 
freéhold cannot be obtained under these forms of tenure. 

(v.) Closer Settlement Sales, Leases, and Licenses.—In this division are included all 
forms of tenure provided for under the various Closer Settlement Acts and also under 
kindred Acts, such as the Village Settlements and Small Holdings Acts. 

(vi.) Mines Departments’ Leases and Licenses. The tenures specified include. all 
methods in which Crown,lands may be occupied for mining and auxiliary purposes under 
leases and licenses issued by the Mines Departments in the several States. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF TENURES UNDER WHICH CROWN LANDS MAY BE 
ALIENATED OR OCCUPIED. 


New South Wales. 


| Victoria. 


Queensland. 


FREE GRANTS, RESERVATIONS, AND 


DEDICATIONS. 


Free grants in trust 

Volunteer land grants 

Reservations and dedications 
under Land Act 1884 and 
Mining Act 1906 


Free grants in trust and re- 


servations under Land Act | 


1901 


SALES 


Free grants in trust 
Reservations under Land Act 1897 
and under State Forests and 
National Parks Act 1906 


BY AUCTION AND SPECIAL SALES. 


Auction sales for cash or on 
credit 

After-auction sales 

Special sales 

Improvement purchases 


Auction sales for cash or on 
credit 
Special sales 


| 


Auction sales for cash or on 
credit 

After-auction sales 

Special sales 

Unconditional selections 


CONDITIONAL PURCHASES. 


Residential or non-residential 
conditional purchases 

Conversion of conditional pur- 
chase leases 

Homestead selections 


Agricultural allotments, resi- 
dential or non-residential 
Grazing allotments, residen- 
tial or non-residential 
Selection from grazing area, 
perpetual or auriferous leases 
Selection from pastoral leases 
Mallee agricultural licenses 
Murray settlements leases 


LEASES AND LICENSES. 


Conditional leases 
Conditional purchase leases 
Settlement leases 
Improvement leases 
Annual leases 
Residential leases 
Special leases 

Snow leases 

Pastoral leases 
Scrub leases 
Inferior lands leases 
Occupation licenses 
Western lands leases 
Homestead farms 
Suburban holdings 
Crown leases 


Agricultural farms 
Agricultural homesteads 
Prickly pear selections 
Free homesteads 


Grazing area leases 

Perpetual leases 

Mallee leases 

Licenses of auriferous lands 

Leases of swamp orreclaimed 
lands 

Grazing licenses 

Leases and licenses for other 
than pastoral oragricultural 
purposes 

State forest and timber re- 
serve licenses 


Grazing farms 

Grazing homesteads 
Occupation licenses 
Special leases 

Perpetual lease selections 
Special licenses 

Pastoral leases 


: T 
CLOSER SETTLEMENT SALES, LEASES AND LICENSES. 


Sales by auction 

Closer settlement purchase 
Annual leases 

Labour settlements 


Special sales 

Sales by auction 

Conditional purchase leases 

Holdings under small Im- 
proved Holdings Act 1906 

Village communities 


Sales by auction 

Agricultural farms 

Unconditional selections 

Settlements under Special Agri- 
cultural Selections Act 1910 


MINES DEPARTMENTS, LEASES AND LICENSES. 


Miners’ rights 
Business licenses 
Authorities to prospect 
Leases 


Mining leases 

Special licenses 

Miners’ rights 

Business & residence licenses 


Miners’ rights 
Mining leases and licenses 
Miners’ homestead leases 


3. Conversion of Tenures.—It may be seen in later parts of this section that in 
certain cases provision is made in the land Acts for the conversion of one form of tenure 


to another. 


In this connection an important Act was passed in New South Wales in 


1908, viz., the Crown Lands Amendment Act 1908. A synopsis of the provisions of this 
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CLASSIFICATION OF TENURES UNDER WHICH CROWN LANDS MAY BE 
ALIENATED OR OCCUPIED. 


South Australia. Western Australia. Tasmania. 


FREE GRANTS, RESERVATIONS, AND DEDICATIONS. 


Free grants in trust Free grants in trust and free | Free leases 

Reservations and dedications leases Reservations under Crown Lands 
under Crown Lands Act 1903 | Reservations under Land Acts Act 1911 

Artesian leases 1898 and 1906 


SALES BY AUCTION AND SPECIAL SALES. 


Auction sales for cash Auction sales for cash Auction sales for cash or on 
After-auction sales credit 
Sales for special purposes After-auction sales 


Special sales of residence or 
business allotments 


CONDITIONAL PURCHASES. 


Agreements to purchase Conditional purchase, resi- | Selection of rural lands 
Special agreements under Pin- dential or non-residential Homestead areas 
naroo Railway Act Conditional purchase by direct | Selection in mining areas 
payment Conditional auction sales 
Conditional purchase of small 
blocks 


Free homestead farms 
Conditional auction sales 


LEASES AND LICENSES. 


Perpetual leases Pastoral leases Grazing leases 
Miscellaneous leases Timber licenses | Miscellaneous leases 
Grazing and cultivation leases | Special leases | Timber licenses 
Reclaimed swamp leases Quarrying licenses | Occupation licenses 


Special licenses 
Pastoral leases 
Leases with right of purchase 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT SALES, LEASES, AND LICENSES. 


Sales by auction : Sales by auction ' | Special sales 
Agreements to purchase Conditional purchases Leases with right of purchase 
Miscellaneous leases Workingmen’s blocks 


Irrigation area leases 
Village settlements 
Homestead blocks 


MINES DEPARTMENTS’ LEASES AND LICENSES. 


Miners’ rights Miners’ rights Prospectors’ licenses 
Mining leases Mining leases Miners’ rights 
Miscellaneous leases Miners’ homestead leases Mining leases 4 
Business claims Miscellaneous licenses 


Occupation licenses 


Note.-—Northern Territory.—By the Crown Lands Ordinance of 1912, the only forms of tenure 
under which land may be held in the Northern Territory, exclusive of land held under pre- 
existing rights, is that of leasehold. The different forms of lease and license under ‘which land 
may be taken up in the Territory may be found in § 7 of this section. 


Act may be found in Year Book No. 5, (p.p. 266-267). In. 1910, the Queensland 
Government passed an Act (The Land Act 1910) also dealing with the conversion of 
selection tenures. 
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4. Limitation of Tenures in New South Wales.—tIn October, 1910, it was officially 
stated that it was the policy of the Government to discontinue the granting of the free- 
hold of Crown Lands. Under the Crown Lands Act 1912 this policy was given effect to 
by the discontinuance of the disposal of Crown Lands by conditional purchase or as 
homestead selections, and by the institution of several new forms of tenure, viz., home- 
stead farms, suburban holdings, and Crown leases. 


The first two are leases in perpetuity, while the term of a Crown lease is 45 years. 


5. Tenure of Lands by Aliens.—In the States of New South Wales, Queensland, 
South Australia and Tasmania restrictions are imposed upon the tenure of lands by aliens 
(i.e., persons other than natural-born or naturalised British subjects). In Victoria and 
Western Australia there are no such restrictions. 


(i.) New South Wales. Under the Crown Lands Act 1895 (sections 40 and 41), an 
alien is not qualified to apply for a homestead selection, conditional: purchase lease, 
settlement lease, original homestead lease, or original conditional purchase, unless he 
has resided in New South Wales for one year, and at the time of making application he 
lodge a declaration of his intention to become naturalised within five years. If he fail 
to become naturalised within that period, the land is forfeited. 


Under the Crown Lands Act 1912 (section 32) any alien who shall become the holder 
of a homestead farm, a suburban holding, or Crown Lease, or a lease within an irrigation 
area shall become naturalised within three years after his becoming such holder. 
Failure to comply with this regulation involves forfeiture of such holding, together with 
all improvements thereon. 

Tt is proposed to pass a regulation at an early date giving priority to applicants in 
ballots for land in the following order .—(a) Members of any of the Huropean races. (6) 
Persons who are not members of any European race. (c) Coloured people who ave aliens. 


(ii.) Victorwa. Under the Aliens Act 1890 (section 8), every alien friend resident in 
Victoria may acquire, either by grant from the Crown or otherwise, both real and 
personal property. 


(iii.) Queensland. Under the Land Act 1891 (section 85.2 and 86B), an alien cannot 
acquire the freehold of any land in Queensland unless he obtains a certificate that he is 
able to read and write from dictation, words in such language as the Minister for Lands 
may direct. He must within three years of such acquisition become a naturalised sub- 
ject. In the Land Bill récently introduced in Parliament these provisions are proposed 
to be re-enacted, save that the time within which an alien must be naturalised is extended 
to five years. 


(iv.) South Australia. In South Australia, Asiaties are disqualified from holding 
perpetual leases of lands in irrigation areas under Section 18 of the Irrigation and 
Reclaimed Lands Act 1908. 


(v.) Western Australia. In this State aliens are under no disability as regards the 
acquisition of the freehold of lands already alienated. Every application to acquire 
Crown lands, whether by a British subject or an alien, is subject to the approval of the 
Minister for Lands, with an appeal to the Governor-in-Council. 


(vi.) Tasmania... Under the Aliens Act 1861 (section 2), aliens cannot hold real 
estate. An alien, if the subject of a friendly BHP, may, however, occupy lands for any 
term not exceeding twenty-one years. 


(vii.) Northern Territory. No restrictions are imposed upon the tenure of lands 
by aliens, excepting that under the Mining Act 1903, Asiatic aliens are attics 
from holding gold or mineral leases, 
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§4. Free Grants, Reservations, and Dedications, 


1. Introduction.— Although free grants of Crown lands were virtually abolished as 
far back as 1831, the Land Acts, of all the States now contain provisions under which 
the free alienation or occupation of Crown lands for certain specified purposes—com- 
prising generally charitable, educational, and public purposes—is allowed. In all the 
States, also, Crown lands may be excepted from sale and reserved to the Crown or 
dedicated for various public and special purposes. Generally reservation and dedication 
are conditions precedent to the issue of a free grant. In addition to reservations of a 
permanent nature, temporary reservations are also made, but these are, as. a rule, subject 
to considerable fluctuations in area by reason of withdrawals, renotifications, and fresh 
reservations. 

The following table shews the area for which free grants were issued and the areas 
permanently reserved or dedicated in each State during 1901, and from 1907 to 1911 
inclusive :— 


PARTICULARS OF FREE GRANTS, RESERVATIONS, AND DEDICATIONS, 1901 to 1911. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.* Q’land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania,| C’ wealth. 
i 


FREE GRANTS. 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1901 awe 282 7 425 5 156 10+ 885 
1907 oats 805 861 | 943 200 132 6,715+ 93156 
1908 oan) 1,575 169 | 463 38 265 | 110+ 2,540 
1909 aa 1,334 165 281 28 299 | 270+ 2,377 
1910 a0 2,039 103 186 300 280 288+ 3,196 
1911 si 2,186 38,830 287 211 309 109+ 41,932 


RESERVATIONS AND DEDICATIONS. 


1901 ce 1,595 19,278 811,200 t 189,856 4,231 |1,026,160§ 
TOOR ia Sam 1,509 1,770 487,766 47,831 406,116 8,113 | 953,105 
1908 ane 1,425 65,883 | 1,371,259 13,117 664,634 1,302 |2,117,620 
1909 mare 1,967 34,504 498,515 | 270,523]|| 394,266| 997,213 12,196,988 
1910 ao 437 16575 18 122,972 6,587 |1,985,807 24,825 |2,141,503 
1911 1B ss 2,195 34,080 200,062 14,179 |4,603,748 16,949 |4,871,213 
* Including both permanent and temporary reservations and dedications. + Free leases. 
t Not available. § Exclusive of South Australia. || Including Northern Territory, 


2. New South Wales.— Under Sections 104 to 106 of the Crown Lands Act 1884, 
Crown lands may be reserved or dedicated for certain charitable, educational, and public 
purposes therein specified. No fresh promises of dedication for religious purposes were 
made after the 11th May, 1880, on which date a resolution against any further such 
grants was passed by the Legislative Assembly.. During 1911-12, 18 free grants com- 
prising a total area of 848 acres were issued under the Volunteer Force Regulations Act 
1867. 


(i.) Reservations. In addition to the reservations under Sections 104 to 106 of the 
Act of 1884, referred to above, Crown lands may. also be temporarily reserved as sites for 
cities, towns, or villages under Section 101 of the same Act, and may be reserved for 
mining purposes under Section 106 of the Mining Act 1906. Crown lands within one 
mile of any made or projected railway may be temporarily reserved from sale under 
Section 103 of the Crown Lands Act 1884, and under Sections 112 to 114 of that Act any 
Crown lands may be reserved from sale for the preservation and growth of timber. 
Further, under Section 39 of the Crown Lands Act 1889, Crown lands may be reserved 
by notification in the Gazette from being sold or let upon lease or license, in such 
particular manner as may be specified, or may be reserved from sale or lease generally, 
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(ii.) Areas Granted and Reserved, 1911-12. During the financial year 1911-12, the 
total area for which free grants were prepared was 8805 acres, including’ grants of 2841 
acres of land resumed under the 12th clause of the Public Roads Act 1902... During the 
same period 1915 acres were dedicated and permanently reserved, the number of separate 
dedications being 178. 

On the 30th June, 1912, the total area temporarily reserved was 26,340,466 acres, of 
which 6,261,127 acres were for travelling stock, 6,488,520_ acres for forest reserves, 
2,940,278 acres for water, 1,227,384 acres for mining,.and the remainder for temporary 
commons, railways, recreation and parks, and miscellaneous purposes., 


3. Victoria.—Under Section 10 of the Land Act 1901, the Governor is authorised to 
reserve Crown lands, either temporarily or permanently, from sale, lease or license, for 
any public purpose whatever. 

During the year 1911 twenty-five free grants, comprising an area of 38,830 acres, 
were issued. The greater portion of this area, comprising 32,650 acres, was granted to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works in connection with the.O’Shannassy Water Scheme. 
During the same year reservations of both a) permanent and temporary nature, ¢éom- 
prising an area of 34,080 acres, were made; of this area 373 acres were reserved for 
recreation grounds. 


4. Queensland.—Under the Land Act 1910, the Governor-in-Council may grant in 
trust, or reserve from sale, or lease, temporarily or permanently, any Crown lands, 
required for public purposes. 

(i.) Reservations. Under Section 2 of the State Forests and National Parks Act 
1906, the Governor-in-Council may permanently reserve 'any Crown lands and declare 
them to be a State Forest or a National Park, 

(ii.) Areas Granted and Reserved, 1911. During the year 1911 there were sixty free 
grants issued for a total area of 287 acres. During the same period reserves covering an 
area of 200,062 acres were proclaimed, of which 155,864 acres were for timber reserves, 
and 44,198 acres for camping, water, and other purposes. The total area reserved up to 
the end of the year 1911 was 13,355,377 acres. 


5. South Australia—Under Section 7 (d) of the Crown Lands Act 1903, the 
Governor is empowered to dedicate by proclamation any Crown lands for various charit- 
able, educational and public purposes, and may, at any time after; dedication, grant the 
fee simple of such lands to secure the use thereof for the purpose for which they were 
dedicated. 

(i.) Reservations. Under Section 7 (f) of the same ‘Act the\Governor may by 
proclamation reserve any Crown lands (a) for the use of aborigines, (b) for the purposes 
of military defence, (c) for forest, or travelling stock reserves, (d) for public recreation 
grounds, (¢) for railways or tramways, and (f) for park lands. 

(ii.) Artesian Leases. Under special circumstances free leases of pastoral lands may 
be granted to discoverers of artesian wells. (See §.8,,5 vi. ¢.) 

(iii). Areas Granted and Reserved, 1911. During the year 1911 there were 14 free 
grants issued for a total area of 211 acres. During the same year 106 reserves, com- 
prising 14,179 acres. were proclaimed. 


6. Western Australia.—Under Section 39 of the Land Act 1898, as amended by 
Section 27 of the Act of 1906, the Governor may reserve any Crown lands which may be 
required for religious, charitable, or public panpones, ‘These reservations may be either 
temporary or permanent. = 

During the year 1911, 15 free grants totalling 309 acres were issued, while the area 
reserved was 4,603,748 acres. Further particulars are not Needle 


. Tasmania,—Under Seobitin W of the Crown Dente Act 1911, the Governor may 
reserve any Crown lands for the purposes therein specified. The lands are ordinarily 
leased for a period of ninety-nine years at a peppercorn rental. 
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During the year 1911 there were 17 free leases, comprising an area of 109 acres 
issued. During the same period 16,949 acres were reserved, 14,000 acres being reserved 
for water catchment, 2,700 acres for re-afforestation purposes, 41 acres for recreation 
grounds, and 208 acres for other public reserves. The total area permanently reserved to 
the end of the year 1911 was 1,058,531 acres. 


§ 5. Sales by Auction and Special Sales. 


1. Introduction.—In all the States sales by auction of Crown lands are held from 
time to time. Notifications of such sales are givenin the Government Gazettes, together 
with particulars as to the upset price and conditions of sale. Excepting in the case of 
South Australia, where land is sold at auction for cash only, the purchase may be either 
for cash or on credit by deferred payments. In most of the States land may also be 
purchased by private contract at the upset price, when it has been offered at auction and 
not sold. In the case of auction sales on credit in the States of Western Australia and 
Tasmania, certain improvement conditions are imposed, and such sales are therefore 
-classed for the purposes of this article among Conditional Purchases. (See § 6.) In 
most of the States comparatively small areas of Crown’ lands may be sold without 
competition under special circumstances. Sales by auction and special sales under Closer 
Settlement Acts are referred to in a later part of this section. (See § 8.) 


2. New South Wales.— Under the Crown Lands Act 1884 lands not exceeding in the 
-aggregate 200,000 acres for the whole State may be sold by auction during any one year. 
The sales are notified in the Gazette not less than one month before the day of sale. The 
upset prices may not be less than £8 an acre fortown lands; £2 10s. for suburban lands; 
and other lands fifteen shillings. Town lands may not be sold in areas exceeding half- 
an-acre; suburban lands in areas exceeding twenty acres; and country lands in areas 
-exceeding 640 acres. A deposit of 25 per cent. on the purchase money must be paid at 
the sale, and the remainder within three months. 
A fuller description of the conditions under which land may be purchased at auction 
may be found in the previous issues of the Year Book. (See Year Book No. 5, p. 273.) 


Alienation by Auction and Special Sales... During the year ended the 30th June, 
1912, the area of Crown lands sold by auction and special sales for which grants were 
prepared amounted to 9517 acres, of which 3886 acres were sold by auction in, 1246 lots; 
-8304 acres were sold by after-auction sales in 1074 lots; 54,acres were sold as improvement 
purchases in 118 lots ; and 2273 acres were sold as special purchases in 285 lots. The 
following table gives particulars-of Crown lands alienated by auction and special sales. 
during 1901 and for each year from 1907 to. 1912 :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—AUCTION AND SPECIAL SALES, 1901 and 1907-1912. 


Meth 
i i | Total. 
Year. en sess ee | Special Sales. 
aa Area. Price. 
Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres, £ 
19011... owe 49,074 43 445 49 562 116,562 
LOOT Vie. 25) 3277 57 1131 26,515 132,127 
19080 <0 af 13599540 4 34 | 712 14,741 94,928 
1909.,...; fb to of bebe 457 44 | 48 . 1,229 13,022 98,763 
1910... ee 7,9808 86 1,109 9, U5 91,374 
nb in ea at 6,732* 47 1,348 8,127 86,601 
1912S. FEO 4,5305 32 2,063 6,625 77,274 


1. Year ended 31st December. Subsequent years to 30th June. 2. Including land sold under 

the Centennial Park Sale Act. 3. Exclusive of 3,423 feet frontage sold for £15,005 under the Cen- 

stennial Park Sale Act. 4, Exclusive of 2,347 feet frontage sold for £9,175 under Centennial Park 
-Sale Act. 5. Exclusive of 1882 feet frontage sold for £7,554 under Centennial Park Sale Act, 
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The total areas alienated by auction and other forms of sale up to the 30th June, 
1912, are shewn hereinafter. (See § 11.) 


3. Victoria.—Lands specially classed for sale by auction, and any land in any 
city, town, or borough, may be sold by auction in fee simple, not ‘exceeding 100,000 
acres in any one year, at an upset price of £1 an_acre, or at any higher price 
determined. The purchaser must pay the survey charge-at the time of the sale, 
together with a deposit of 124 per cent. of the whole price; the residue is payable 
in equal half-yearly instalments not exceeding forty in number, according to the amount, 
with interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 


(i.) Special Sales without Competition. Detached strips of land not exceeding 
twenty acres may be sold at a valuation to the owner of the adjoining freehold in cases 
somewhat similar to those specified above in respect to Crown lands in New South 

- Wales. 


(ii.) Areas Sold at Auction and by Special Sales. The following table gives par- 
ticulars of auction sales and special sales for the year 1901 and from 1907 to 1911:— 


VICTORIA.—AUCTION AND SPECIAL SALES, 1901 and 1907-1911. 


Particulars. 1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910, 1911. 


Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. 


Country lands 5 4,079 | 2,776 | 2,805 | 2,729 2,469 | 1,096: 


Town and suburban lands... | 2,197'| 1'369 | 1.630 | 2,062 | 1.789 |°1.968 
Special sales ... pe ee 846 | 2,168 | 2,117 | 2,602 | 1,537 | 1,709 
Total... He ... | 7,052} 6,318 | 6,552 | 7,398 | 8,795 | 4,068 


Particulars of total areas alienated are given hereafter. (See § 11.) 


4. Queensland.—The Minister may, with the approval of the Governor-in-Council,. 
cause any Crown lands to be offered for sale by auction. The notification must specify 
the amount of deposit,,and the term for payment of the balance of the money, which 
term may not exceed ten years. The upset price may not be less than £8 per acre for 
town lands, £2 per acre for suburban lands, and 10s. per acre for country lands. 


(i.) After-auction Sales. The proclamation of lands for sale by auction declares. 
that any lands therein mentioned, which have been offered at auction, but not sold or 
withdrawn, shall be open to purchase at the upset price by the first applicant. The 
price may be paid in the same instalments and at the same periods as if the land had 
been bought at the auction. 


(ii.) Special Sales without Competition. and may be sold without competition to 
the holder or holders of adjoining lands at a price to be determined by the Land Court, 
under circumstances similar to those specified above in the case of New South Wales. 
When the holder of any land proves that, owing to danger from floods or other reasons, 
it is unsafe to reside on his holding, he may be granted, on payment of a price determined 
by the Land Court, an area not exceeding ten acres out of the nearest convenient and 
available Crown lands. 


(iii.) Areas Sold at Auction, after Auction, and by Special Sales. The following 
table shews the areas sold at or after auction, and by special sales, during the year 1901 
and from 1907 to 1911 :— 
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QUEENSLAND.—AUCTION AND SPECIAL SALES, 1901 and 1907-1911, 


Particulars. 1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Town nies ee ets 334 285 472 227 464 764 
Suburban eee Be 793 364 621 340 1,175 1,462 
Country— 
Ordinary sales... .--| 02,182 | 11,556 7,585 | 12,844] 8,939 7,897 
Special sales i 1! 3,716 Wa LB. a Ree 
Total sue «2i| 208,259 15,921 8,678| 13,411 | 10,578 10,123 


Particulars as to the total areas alienated by all forms of purchase up to the end of 
each year from 1901 to 1911 are given in a later part of this section. (See § 11.) 


(iv.) Unconditional Selections. This form of tenure is similar to that of a sale by 
auction with deferred payment. The minimum price for the land is 18s. 4d. an acre, 
payable in twenty annual instalments, and the maximum area granted to the applicant 
is 1,280 acres. A deed of grant may be obtained upon payment of the purchase money. 


The following table shews the number and area of unconditional selections for which 
applications were accepted during the year 1901 and from 1907 to 1911:— 


QUEENSLAND.—UNCONDITIONAL SELECTIONS, 1901 and 1907-1911. 


Particulars. 1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. | 1911, 
Number ia Ae 151 91 126 131 98 | 76 
‘Area Ouy Ls Acres} 24,822 | 25,382 | 22,770 | 27,395 | 15,930 | 12,968 
Rent ... aoe £ 1,180 1,042 1,073 BAMA | 685. 525 


5. South Australia.—The following lands may be sold by auction for cash :—(a) 
Special blocks. Any single section of Crown lands which may be surrounded by lands 
sold or contracted to be sold, and any section (not exceeding 100 acres in area) which may 
be required for the establishment of any industry. (6) Crown lands which haye been 
offered for perpetual lease, and not taken up for two years. (c) Town lands. (d) Subur- 
ban lands. The upset price is determined by the Commissioner, and 20 per cent. of . 
the purchase-money must be deposited at the time of sale, and the residue paid within 
such a time as the Commissioner may allow. 


(i.) After-auction Sales. All Crown lands, except town or suburban lands, offered 
‘ab auction and not sold remain open for leasing or sale under agreement or may be sold 
by private contract for cash at the upset price. 


(ii.) Sales for Special Purposes. The Governor may, on the application of the 
purchaser or lessee under any of the Crown Lands Acts, grant 2 acres of the land 
comprised in such agreement or lease to trustees, to be used for any public or charitable 
purposes, or he may grant not over one acre of land, comprised in such agreement, as 
a site for a shop, mill, or post office. The purchase-money for such land must be paid 
at the time of application. 


(iii.) Areas Sold for Cash. The following table shews the areas sold for cash during 
the year 1901 and from 1907 to 1911. The total areas sold under all types of sale at 
the end of the year 1901 and from 1907 to 1911 are shewn in a later part of this section. 


{See § 11.) 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—AUCTION AND SPECIAL SALES, 1901 and 1907-1911. 


Year ten Bs A 1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 


Area in acres ... sas] ej 814 70,349 78,557 128,529 | 386,977 | 470,008 


6. Western Australia.—Surveyed town lots notified inthe Gazette as open for sale, 
were sold by public auction at a prescribed upset price up to 18th October, 1911, since 
which date, however, all town lands have been withdrawn from sale and are now 
granted under lease only. In the case of suburban lands, the purchaser must carry out 
certain improvements, which are more particularly referred to below. (See § 6, Con- 
ditional Purchases, 6 vii.) 


(i.) Areas Sold by Auction. The following table shews the areas of town and 
suburban lands sold at auction during the year 1901 and from 1907 to 1912 :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—AUCTION SALES, 1901 and 1907-1912, 


| | | 
Year ses was es agg (CARR Net (299 1908.* 1910.7 | 1911.2 1912.* 


| 
| 1,643 | 1,848 | 1,359 
9 | 783 778 705 


| 

| 
Area sold... Acres) 856 | 1,895 “ass on 
Number of Allott 1,366 995 14 | 


1. For the year ended 30th June. 


Particulars as to total areas alienated are given in a later part of this section. (See 
§ 11.) 


7. Tasmania,—Any town lands may be sold at auction or by private contract, either 
for cash or on credit, provided that no such lands may be sold on credit if the price is less 
than £15. Rural lands may also be sold at auction or by private contract, but lots of 
first-class land may not be sold on credit if less than fifteen acres in area. In the case of 
sales on credit both of town and rural lands, improvement conditions are imposed, and 
such sales are therefore classified for the purposes of this article as Conditional Purchases: 
(See § 6.) 


(i.) After-auction Sales. All rural lands and town lands, not within five miles of any 
city, which have been offered at auction and not sold, may be purchased by private con- 
tract at the upset price, and subject to the conditions on which they were offered at 
auction. 


(ii.) Sale of Land in Mining Towns. The holder of a residence or business license, 
who is in occupation and is the owner of buildings and improvements upon the area 
licensed of a value equal to the upset price of such area, is entitled to purchase not 
more than half an acre in area. The areas may be sold on credit. 


(iii.) Areas Sold for Cash. The following table shews the areas sold for cash during 
the year 1901 and from 1907 to 1911 :— 


TASMANIA.—AUCTION AND SPECIAL SALES, 1901 and 1907-1911. 


Year dea oe aa eosin L901, 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911, 


Area in acres a Pet Pal eas 2 5) 504 603 1,026 55 190 


Particulars of total areas alienated are given in a later part of this section. (See 
§ 11.) 
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§ 6. Conditional Purchases. 


1. Introduction.—In all the States of the Commonwealth the freehold of the land 
may be acquired under what are known as systems of conditional purchase by deferred 
payments of half-yearly or yearly instalments. Certain conditions, generally as to 
residence and improvements, have to be complied with before the freehold is granted, but 
these conditions are usually of a light nature and are inserted chiefly with the object of 
guaranteeing that the occupier will become of benefit to the community by making a 
reasonable effort to render his holding wealth-producing. Though there is a considerable 
similarity between some of the forms of tenure in the several States, the terms and con- 
ditions vary greatly in detail. As a rule a lease or license for a certain period is first 
issued to the selector, and upon fulfilment of the prescribed conditions and payment of 
the full amount of purchase-money the freehold is conveyed to him. In Queensland and 
Western Australia “free” homesteads may be acquired. Although under these tenures 
no purchase-money is payable, the grant is conditional on the performance of residential 
and improvement conditions; these tenures are therefore included here with conditional 
purchases rather than with free grants. 


2. New South Wales.—The following are the methods by which land may be 
alienated by conditional purchase :—(i.) Residential conditional purchase; (ii.) non- 
residential conditional purchase; (iii.) conversion of conditional purchase; and (iv.) 
homestead selections, 


(i.) Residential Conditional Purchase. Any vacant Crown lands in the ‘“ Kastern 
Division” and “Central Division,” and certain proclaimed areas in the ‘““Western Division” 
are ayailable for conditional purchase. An applicant must be not less than sixteen 
years of age, and must pay on application both the prescribed deposit and a survey fee 
according to a fixed scale. The area which may be selected depends upon the division in 
which the land is situated, and ranges from 40 to 2,560 acres. The price is ordinarily 
£1 per acre. After three years the purchaser may pay an instalment equal to 5 per cent. 
on the price of the land, and thereafter annually a similar amount. These instalments 
include 24 per cent. interest on the outstanding balance of the purchase money. The 
holding must be fenced within three years and improved to the value of ten shillings an 
acre (but not exceeding 50 per cent. of the price of the land) at the end of the first five years. 
Residential conditions, which for sufficient reason may be suspended, are imposed. A 
certificate which permits transference of the holding will be issued at the expiration of 
five years if the required conditions have been fulfilled. 

The holder of a conditional purchase may obtain an additional conditional purchase 
the area of which, together with that of the original holding, must not exceed the’ 
prescribed maximum unless in the opinion of the Board such area is insufficient for the 
maintenance of a home. 


(ii.) Non-residential Conditional Purchase.—The maximum area granted for a 
non-residential conditional purchase is 320 acres, and the minimum 40 acres. The price, 
deposit and annual instalments are double those required under residential conditions, 
and the improvement conditions are more stringent. A non-residential conditional 
purchase may be converted into an original conditional purchase. 


(ii1.) Conversion of Conditional Purchase Leases. Under the Crown Lands Amend- 
ment Act 1905, a conditional purchase lease, for which the term is forty years, carries 
with it a right of conversion into a conditional purchase at any time during its currency, 
and ultimately into a freehold. These leases are more particularly referred to below. 
(See § 7, Leases and Licenses.) 


(iv.) Applications Made and Confirmed and Deeds Isswed. During the year ended 
the 30th June, 1912, deeds of grant were prepared on the completion: of conditional 
purchases for 671,564 acres, making the total number of conditional purchases in 
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existence at the end of the financial year 92,208 for a total area of 16,529,008 acres. 
The following table gives particulars of conditional purchases in 1901 and from 1907 to 
1912'-— 

NEW SOUTH WALES.—CONDITIONAL PURCHASES, 1901 and 1907-1912. 


Applications Made. Applications Confirmed. Arps tor which Dee : 
Year. ; | ea 
Number. | Area. Number. | Area. Boring ie Teend, of 
Acres... Acres. Acres. Acres. 

1901 a 2,277 549,898 1,555 360,910 500,554 | 4,212,189 
19071 oe 3,723 685,795 2,639 443,679 | 1,261,660 | 10,264,221 
19081 a 8,850 | 734,125 2,961 | 580,209 | 1,395,648 | 11,659,869 
19091 ae 4,541 | 1,105,307 3,325 803,354 | 1,188,297 | 12,848,166 
19101 mA 2,264 342,367 1,984 294,897 | 1,079,887 | 13,928,053 
abe ks wal 1,602 | 221,537 1,613 227,520 632,738 | 15,614,036 
1912+ eal 1,258 190,969 1,099 175,004 671,564 | 15,232,355 


2. Exclusive of exchanges under the Crown Lands Act 1895. 


1. Year ended 30th June. 
Further particulars as to the total areas alienated and in process of alienation are 
given hereinafter. (See § 11.) 


(v.) Homestead Selection. Under the Act of 1895 suitable land may be classified for 
homestead selection. Good agricultural lands are divided into blocks, with maximum 
area of 1280 acres, and suitable lands for business people within easy access to towns 
may be provided. Conditions as to area of blocks, capital value, etc., are published in 
the Gazette. After five years’ continuous residence a grant will be issued ; thereafter a 
residence for at least seven months in the year will be necessary. The rent for the first 
six years will be 14 per cent. of the capital value of the land, and thereafter 24 per cent. 
of the capital value. Should an area granted under this tenure be found to be insuffi- 
cient for the maintenance of a home, it may be increased to a home maintenance area 
by additional homestead selection. It is not intended to ‘make any new areas available 
for homestead selection, a new form of tenure, viz., homestead farms, having been 
substituted (see page 287.) 

During the year ended 30th June, 1912, there were 484 original and 53 additional 
homestead selections applied for, comprising an area of 119,278 acres. During the same 
period the total number of applications confirmed was 466, comprising 94,641 acres, 
and 4701 homestead selections and grants, comprising an area of 1,518,703 acres, were 
in existence on the 30th June, 1912. Further particulars for previous years are given in 
a later part of this section. (See § 11.) 


3. Victoria.—The freehold of agricultural and grazing lands may be acquired by 
conditional purchase under the following tenures:—(i.) Agricultural allotments and 
grazing allotments; (ii.) Agricultural and grazing allotments by selection from grazing 
area or perpetual leases; (iii.) Mallee agricultural licenses; (iv.) Murray settlements 
leases : and (v.) swamp or reclaimed lands purchase leases. Numbers (i.), (ii.) and (iii.) 
may be either on residential or on non-residential conditions. It is proposed to make 
various important alterations at an early date in the land laws of Victoria. 


(i.) Agricultural Allotments and Grazing Allotments. An agricultural allotment is 
an area not exceeding 200 acres of first-class lands or 320 acres of second-class lands, and 
a grazing allotment is an area not exceeding 640 acres of third-class lands, which may 
for 20s., 15s., and 10s. an acre for the first, second and third class lands respectively, be 
paid for in twenty or forty years. An applicant must be over 18 years of age, and must 
not already be in possession of a selection under the Land Acts. 

Agricultural allotments and grazing allotments may be granted under either (a) 
residential or (b) non-residential licenses. 


(a) Residential Licenses are granted for six years at a fee, according to the valuation 
of the land, of not less than sixpence per acre per annum. The licensee may not 
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transfer, assign, or sublet this allotment. The licenses are granted subject to conditions 
as to residence, improvements, fencing, and destruction of vermin. During the term of 
license improvements equal in value to the minimum price of the land must be effected. 
Upon satisfying the Board that all conditions of the license have been fulfilled, the 
licensee is entitled after six years to obtain a grant upon payment of the balance of the 
purchase-money ; or otherwise he may obtain a lease of the allotment for a term of four- 
teen years at the same rental as the fee paid under license. During the currency of the 
lease a grant in fee of the lands leased may be obtained upon payment of the difference 
between the amount actually paid and the purchasing price of the land. 

Residential licenses are also granted, subject to the same covenants and conditions 
as stated above, but varied with regard to the term and to the amount of the fee and 
rent reserved, being double the term at half the yearly payment. 


(b) Non-residential Licenses for both agricultural and grazing allotments may be 
issued on conditions similar to the above, with the exception that the term of the lease 
granted after the license period must be on the fourteen years basis only. 


(ii.) Agricultural and Grazing Allotments by Selection from Grazing Areas and 
Perpetual Leases or Auriferous Lands Licenses. The lessee of a grazing area may 
select thereout, under residential conditions (see 3 (i.) above), and if the residence and 
improvement conditions necessary under an agricultural or grazing allotment license 
have already been complied with, the license may be antedated any period, not exceeding 
6 years, upon payment of the difference in the rent for such period, and a grant may, 
therefore, be obtained immediately. The lessee of a grazing area may, if preferred, select. 
thereout under non-residential conditions (see 8 (i.) (6) above). Grazing area leases are 
more particularly referred to below, under the heading of Leases. (See §7,3i.) Either 
residential or non-residential, agricultural or grazing allotments may also be selected 
under certain circumstances out of areas held under perpetual leases (see § 7, 3, ii.) 
or auriferous lands licenses. (See § 7, 3 iv.) 


(iii.) Mallee Agricultural Licenses. These licenses are issued for first, second, and 
third-class Mallee lands, the maximum areas being 640, 1000 and 1280 acres of first, 
second and third-class land respectively. The licenses are for six years, and are issued. 
subject to similar conditions (both residential and non-residential) as agricultural allot- 
ments. (See above.) 


iv.) Murray Settlements Leases. Under the Murray Settlements Act 1907, any 
Crown lands within the Mallee country or Mallee border may be subdivided into either 
(a) Homestead Allotments near the river Murray, each containing an area of not more 
than fifty acres, or (b) Mallee farm allotments, situated more or less remotely from the 
homestead allotments, and each containing an area not exceeding 640, 1000, 1280, or 
1600 acres of first, second, third, or fourth class land respectively. Payment of the 
value of a holding, with interest at not less than 44 per cent. per annum, must be made 
in sixty-three half-yearly instalments, and the prescribed improvements must be carried 
out. Part If. of the Act provides for the construction and maintenance of irrigation 
works and gives power to constitute irrigation areas. Two settlement areas have been 
laid out under the Act with due regard to irrigation conditions, viz., those at White 
Cliffs and Nyah, and at the former place a dry farm area has also been subdivided. At 
White Cliffs 6273 acres were subdivided as homestead allotments, and 50,345 acres as. 
dry farm allotments, while at Nyah 1960 acres were subdivided as homestead allotments. 


(v.) Swamp or Reclaimed Lands Purchase Leases. The special conditions attached 
to conditional purchase leases of swamp or reclaimed lands are referred to below. (See 
ST, 32¥.) 


(vi.) Area Selected Conditionally and Area Sold. The subjoined table gives par- 
ticulars shewing the areas selected conditionally during the year 1901 and from 1907 to 
1911. A large proportion of the areas shewn has reverted to the Crown in consequence of 
non-fulfilment of conditions. 
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VICTORIA.—AREAS PURCHASED CONDITIONALLY, 1901 and 1907 to 1911. 


ie | 
Particulars. 1901, 1907. | 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
| 
: | Acres. | Acres: |. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
With residence mH bs | 466, 155 | 151,865 | 184,942 | 214,999 | 210,331 172,599 
Without residence ... E6025 7") 39) 867 | 28,941 | 42,180} 38,363! 33,109 
Total... ie ... | 516,412 | 191,232 | 213,883 }257,179 |:248,694 | 205,708 
No. of selectors a as 2,979 1,518 | L533: 1,736 1,740 | mata 


Phreidalira as to total areas aliédated and in process of alienation are given in a 
later part of this section.’ (See § 11.) ; 


4. Queensland.— The several types of selection under which the freehold may be 
acquired by conditional purchase are as follows:—(i.) Agricultural farms; (ii.) agri- 
cultural homesteads ; prickly pear selections; and (iv.) free homesteads. 

Land is made available for selection by proclamation in the Gazette, specifying the 
modes in which the land may be selected, the area, rent, price and conditions. 

The applicant must be over the age of sixteen years. Applications for selections 
must be made in the prescribed form and be lodged with the land agent for the district 
in which the land is situated, and must be accompanied by the prescribed deposit. In 
the case of a prickly pear selection the deposit must be the full amount of the survey fee, 
and in other cases, except free homesteads, a year’s rent and one-fifth of the survey fee. 
In the case of a free homestead application the deposit consists of an application fee of 
£1 and one-fifth of the survey fee. Ifthe land is open for selection in two or more modes, 
alternatively, and there are simultaneous applications to select it under different modes, 
pviority among such applications is given to an application for the land as an agricul- 
tural homestead, as against an application for it as an agricultural farm, and to an 
application for it as an agricultural farm as against an application for it as an uncon- 
ditional selection. In the case of simultaneous applications for the same land as an 
agricultural farm, priority is secured by an applicant who undertakes to, personally 
reside on the land during the first five years of the lease. Proyision is made in the 
Land Act 1910 for the conversion of one form of selection into another. 


(i.) Agricultural Farms. The more accessible lands are usually set apart for agri- 
cultural selection up to the maximum area of 2560 acres allowed to each selector of an 
agricultural farm. The term is twenty years, and the price ranges from ten shillings per 
acre upwards. The annual rent is one-fortieth of the purchasing price, and the pay- 
ments are credited as part of the price. Conditions relating to residence and improve- 
ments must be fulfilled. A selector who obtains a certificate that he has carried out 
such requirements upon payment of the balance of the purchase money, receives & deed 
of grant in fee-simple. 

During the year 1911, applications were accepted to select agricultural farms to the 
number of 2046 for 714,733 acres, an average area of 349 acres, at an average price of 
20s. 10d. per acre. The number of selections and the total area selected were higher than 
the corresponding figures for the previous year by 313 and 86,511 acres, respectively. 
The average area is less by 13 acres, and the average price lower by 1s. 3d. per acre. 


(ii.) Agricultural Homesteads. The maximum area for an agricultural homestead 
must not exceed 320 acres. Upon fulfilment of the prescribed improvement conditions, 
‘a lease may be issued for a period of ten years, during which time the lessee must reside 
upon the holding. The annual rent will be 3d. per acre, and the purchasing price Qs. 6d. 
per acre, of which the annual rents are considered to be instalments. 

Particulars of agricultural homesteads are given in par. (iv.) 


(iii.) Prickly Pear Selections. Under the Land Act, 1910, the maximum area held 
under a prickly pear selection tenure by any one person, may not exceed 2560 acres. 
‘The term of the lease is fifteen years. All prickly pear must be destroyed during a 
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prescribed period, and the lease may contain a residential condition. The rent for the 
first prescribed period is nominal, and the purchasing price is published in the notifica- 
tion of sale. Upon fulfilment of all conditions and payment of the remainder of the 
purchasing price, the lessee is entitled to a deed of grant in fee-simple. 

In the case of prickly pear (bonus) selection, the freehold of the land and a bonus 
in addition are granted for the complete eradication of the pear. 

Particulars of prickly pear selections are given in the following paragraph. 


(iv.) Nwmber and Area of Conditional Purchases. The following table shews the 
number and area of conditional purchases for which applications were accepted in 1901 
and from 1907 to 1911 :— 


QUEENSLAND.—CONDITIONAL PURCHASES (APPLICATIONS ACCEPTED), 
1901 AND 1907 TO 1911. 


Agricultural Agricultural Prickly Pear Total 
| Farms. Homesteads. Selections. y 
Year. . os | * 
| Number,| Area, Number.| Area. Number.! Area, Number. Area 
\ | | Eat 
Acres. Acres. | | Acres. | Acres. 
1901 ase 661 | 160,804 669 155,512 19 48,450 | 1,349 364,766 


1907 _—.....|_:«1,948 | 689,916 267 68,464 439 | 524,956) 2,654 | 1,283,336 
1908, ...|, 1,608. | 607,164} 229 55,152 714, | 870,849 | 2,551 | 1,533,165 
1909 __...| 1,483 |, 541,298 162... 39,654 496 665,614 | 2,091 | 1,246,561 
1910... - 1,733 | 628,222 67 = 14,778 920 1,308,170 | 2,720 |1,951,170 
1911 ...| 2,046 | 714,733 30 5,814 806 |1,020,615 | 2,882 | 1,741,162 


| 


The average area of agricultural farms selected during the year 1911 was 349 acres 
at an average price of 20s. 10d. per acre; the average area of agricultural homesteads was 
194 acres. The average price of the land selected as prickly pear selections during the 
year was 5s. 24d. per acre. 

Particulars as to total areas alienated and in process of alienation may be found 
hereinafter. (See § 11.) 


(v.) Free Homesteads. The maximum area which may be selected in this manner 
is 160 acres. The term is five years, and during that period the selector must occupy 
the land by personally residing on it, and must enclose it with a fence or make improve- 
ments equal in value to that of a fence. During the year 1911 the number of acres of 
land opened for selection as free homesteads was 1595, and 14 applications, totalling 2217 
acres, were accepted. ; 


5. South Australia.—The types of conditional purchases under which land may be 
alienated in this State are as follows :—(i.) Agreement to purchase, and (ii.) Agreement 
under the Pinnaroo Railway Act 1903, A month’s notice of lands open for application 
is given in the Gazette. Applicants must not be under 18 years of age. Preference is 
given to applicants who will reside on the land applied for. Interest at the rate of 5 
per cent. is charged on arrears due under leases and agreements; if over two months in 
arrears the Commissioner may recover the same in court. The unimproved yalue of 
any land held under any tenure, except under pastoral lease, must not exceed £5000. 
Exceptions are made in cases where the land to be included in the lease or agreement 
is suitable only for pastoral purposes, and the carrying capacity of which, together 
with all other lands held by the lessee or purchaser under any tenure, does not exceed 
5000 sheep; if the land is outside Goyder’s line* the limitation may be increased to a 
carrying capacity of 10,000 sheep. 


1, Goyder’s line is not exactly based on rainfall, but on the evidence of vegetation (“salt-bush"’ 
and *“* blue-bush,” etc.), and marked the northern limit of what was thought to be fit land for agri- 
cultural pursuits. The vegetation which was supposed incapable of flourishing in regions of 
regular rainfall afforded the indications for locating the line. 
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(i.) Agreement to Pwrchase.—Applications must be made in writing to the Commis- 
sioner, and must be accompanied by a deposit equal to the first half-yearly instalment 
of the purchase-money of the land and improvements. The purchase-money and interest 
for the land and improvements must be paid at not less than the rate of 2 per cent. per 
annum by sixty equal half-yearly instalments payable in advance. If the conditions 
relating to fencing, vermin destruction, and in some cases to residence, be fulfilled the 
purchase may be completed after a term of six years. on-payment of all principal and 
interest due, 


(ii.) Pinnaroo Railway Lands. Under the Pinnaroo Railway Act 1903 provision 
was made for opening up about 1,500,000 acres of good agricultural country in the 
vicinity of a line from Pinnaroo adjoining the Victorian border to Tailem Bend, a distance 
of eighty-seven miles. These lands are now offered on agreement with covenant to pur- 
chase or on perpetual lease under the Crown Lands Act 1903. The railway has been paid 
for from the proceeds of the land already selected. The conditions of purchase are similar 
to those stated in par (i.) above. 


The total area held on 30th June, 1912, was 506,439 acres ; of this area 16,660 acres 
are held on perpetual and right of purchase leases, allotted before the Pinnaroo Railway 
Act was passed. 


(iii.) Particulars of Conditional Purchases. The subjoined table gives particulars of 
the areas alienated by conditional purchase, on fulfilment of the conditions, at the end of 
1901 and from 1907 to 1911 :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—AREAS ALIENATED UNDER AGREEMENTS TO PURCHASE, 
1901 AND 1907 TO 1911. 


Year a) Phe a 1901. | 1907. 1908. 1909. anit 1911. 


Area in acres ... ..-| 57,460 | 57,890 | 68,977 | 128,656 100,068 153,594 


Particulars as to the total areas alienated and in process of alienation are given in a 
later part of thissection. (See § 11.) 


6. Western Australia.—The various types of selections under which the freehold can 
be alienated by conditional purchase in this State are as follows:—(i.) Residential con- 
ditional purchase; (ii.) non-residential conditional purchase; (iii.) conditional purchase 
by direct payment; (iv.) conditional purchase of blocks for vineyards, orchards, or 
gardens ; (v.) conditional purchase of grazing lands; and (vi.) free homestead farms. 


A full description of the various conditions under which land may be held under 
this form of tenure may be found in the previous issues of the Year Book. (See Year 
Book No. 5, pp. 283 and 284.) 


(i.) Areas Alienated Absolutely wnder Forms of Conditional Purchase. The 
following table shews the area of the selections for which grants were issued, the 
prescribed conditions having been fulfilled, during the year 1901 and from 1907 
to 1912. 


‘Particulars as to the total areas alienated dbsolubely: and in process of alienation, 
are given in a later part of this section. (See § 11.) ‘ 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—AREAS SELECTED CONDITIONALLY FOR WHICH CROWN 
GRANTS WERE ISSUED, 1901 and 1907-12. 


Particulars. 1901. 1907.* 1908,* 1909.1 1910.7 1911.1 1912.1 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Aeres. 
Free homestead farms 147 | 12,765 | 16,122} 18,482] 35,334 | 93,444 | 83,686 
Conditional purchases 5,234 | 38,116) 138,812 | 61,272) 64,957 | 92,986 | 97,286 
Poison land leases... Sis 135,444 | 130,729 2,668 3,284 is 2,593 
Village allotments <b ae die rol fe 1% 


Total ... ...| 5,881 | 186,325 | 285,663 | 82,422 | 103,575 | 186,480 | 183,565 


Number of holdings 48 356 437 | 475 564 1,073 998. 


| 
| 


1. For financial year ended 30th June. 


(ii.) Area Conditionally Alienated. The following table shews the areas conditionally 
alienated under various methods of selection during the year 1901 and from 1907 
to 1912 :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—AREAS CONDITIONALLY ALIENATED, 1901 and 1907-12, 


Particulars. 1901. | 1907.* | 1908.* | 1909.* 1910.* | 1911.* | 1912.* 


Conditional Purchase— Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 
Deferred payments (with residence) | 161,302 | 355,778 | 447,159| 595,115| 910,953! 899,816 | 791,844 
(without residence)| 46,498 | 284,953 | 199,584] 265,561) 475,860) 574,805 | 391,397 
Direct payments hyibous sesidende) 1,909} 2,175 2,645 1,762 3,641 2,458 | 5,661 
Village Allotments 2 3 9 3 te nis 2. bey 
Free Homestead Farms | 63,623 | 109,090 | 189,086} 257,528) 238,102} 201,172 | 203,791 
Under the Agric. Lands Pur chase Acts 4,295 | 11,674 8,201 35,599 23,787 49,983 8,375 
Homestead or Grazing Leases... «| 64,834 375 | 295,696 | 850,066 | 238,876| 194,839 | 568,958 
Poison Land Leases? ... rae «| 9,530 a eh ee 53 rs 
Workingmen’s Blocks? at ae 8 149 "131 189 148 99 56 
® 
Total oa a me ... | 351,999 | 764,203 |1,142,505 |2,005,820 |1,891,367 |1,923,172 {1,970,082 
Number of holdings... Sa ...| 1,888 | 3,573 4,362 5,861 5,403 4,265 4,871 


* For year ended 30th June. 1. Provisions repealed by Act of 1906. 
2. Closer settlement. (See § 8, 7.) 


Particulars as to the total areas in process of alienation are given in a later part of 
this section. (See § 11.) 


7. Tasmania.—The various types of conditional purchases in this State are as 
follows:—(i.) Selection of rural land ; (ii.) homestead areas; (iii.) selection in mining 
areas; and (iv.) sales by auction on credit, either of town or rural lands. Upon all 
first-class lands purchased or selected under the Acts now in force habitual residence is 
necessary for five years, commencing to run two years after the date of purchase, and 
must be continuous ; but on land within a mining area the necessary period of residence 
is reduced to three years. If purchased at auction on credit all lands (town or rural) must 
be improved to the value of a sum at least equal to the sale price of the land. No person 
may hold more than 200 acres of first-class, 8300 acres of second-class, and 600 acres of 
third-class lands on credit at one time. The Lands Department advances four-fifths of 
the survey fee to the selector of first-class land, but for lands purchased by auction and 
for second and third-class lands, the survey fee must be paid in full. The amount of 
this fee ranges according to the class and area of land from £4 10s. to £20. 
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(i.) Selection of Rural Lands. From 15 to'600 acres according to the quality of the 
land may be selected. The cash price ranges from 5s. an acre upwards, payable with 
interest over terms of 14 to 18 years. The conditions as to residence on first-class land 
and as to improvements on all classes are as stated above. 


(ii.) Selection of Homestead Areas. 50 acres of first-class land at the price of £1 an 
acre with one-third added for credit, may be selected as a homestead area. Provision is 
made for easy payments, extending over a term of 19 years. A grant will be issued upon 
fulfilment of the conditions pertaining to improvements and residence. 


(iii.) Selection im Mining Areas. From 10 to 100 acres in a proclaimed “ Mining 
Area” may be selected as first-class agricultural land. The terms as to payment of pur- 
chase-money are the same as in the case of selection of rural lands, mentioned above. 


(iv.) Conditional Sales on Credit. Both town and rural lands may be sold on credit, 
either at auction or by private contract. In the case of sales of town lands on credit, 
improvements may be required to be effected. Such improvements are obligatory in the 
case of credit purchase of rural lands. Residence for five years is necessary in the case 
of a credit purchase of first-class rural land (except lands within a mining area). The 
purchase-money is payable over a term of fourteen years. 


(v.) Areas Sold Conditionally. The following table shews the areas alienated 
absolutely under systems of conditional purchases and sales on credit, the conditions 
having been fulfilled, and also shews the areas sold conditionally and the applications for 
conditional purchases received and confirmed, during the year 1901 and from 1907 to 
1911 == 


TASMANIA.—CONDITIONAL PURCHASES, 1901 and 1907-1911. 


Particulars. 1901, | 1907. 1908. | 1909, | 1910, | 1911. 
| Acres.| Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres, | Acres. 
Completion of Conditional Purchases* ae ...| 23,781 | 36,492 | 42,362 | 41,942 42,276) 33,055 

Sold Conditionally— z 
Free Selections ... Pt = my ee ...| 40,004 | 121,186 | 120,420 | 183,237 | 145,651/ 211,447 
Homestead Areas 7 a4 Ra at | 9,108 1,148 | ‘2,037 971 364 o74 
Auction Sales on Credit aS ae a ...| 12,961 2.571 2,740 4,988 4,365) 2,437 
Other Sales (Town Lands) ... = te Rid 636 | 2,093 1,632 2,400 2,380) 1,493 

| . Ps 
Total... het aie Ai az a3 ...| 62,709 | 126,998 | 126,829 | 191,596 | 152,760/ 215,651 
Applications— 

Received ... kas = Ae — ha ...| 1,444] 1,995 | 3,225] 2,929 3,171} 2,136 
Confirmed ..: ns Xs hs £8 at: hee 768 932 | 1,249} 1,501 1,180} 1,241 


1. Including selections and sales on credit. 


Particulars of total areas alienated and in process of alienation are given hereinafter. 
(See §.11.) 


§ 7. Leases and Licenses. 


1. Introduction.—Leases and licenses are issued in all the States and in the 
Northern Territory for various terms and upon yarious conditions., In Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia, and the Northern Territory perpetual leases are issued 
for an indefinitely long period upon payment of an annual rent, while in all the 
States leases‘ or licenses of comparatively large areas may be obtained for pastoral 
purposes. Provision has also been made in all the States for convenient forms of leases 
and licenses for various special purposes, and also for special classes of lands. The leases 
and licenses dealt with below are exclusive of those issued under Closer Settlement and 
kindred Acts, and also of those issued for mining and auxiliary purposes. (See §§.8 and 9.) 
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2, New South Wales.—The following are the various types of leases and licenses 
issued in this State :—(i.) Conditional leases; (ii.) conditional purchase leases; (iii.) 
settlement leases ; (iv.) improvement leases; (v.) annual leases; (vi.) residential leases ; 
(vii.) special leases; (viii.) snow leases; (ix.) pastoral leases; (x.) scrub leases; (xi.) 
inferior lands leases; (xii.) occupation licenses; (xiii.) Western lands leases; (xiv.) 
Homestead farm leases; (xv.) Suburban holdings leases; (xvi.) Crown leases; (xvii.) 
Irrigation farm leases. 


(i.) Conditional Leases. Before applying for a conditional lease it is necessary to 
apply for a residential conditional purchase, in virtue of which such a lease may be held. 
The area of land conditionally leased may not be less than 40 acres, nor more than three 
times the area of the conditional purchase, nor must the area of the two together exceed, 
except by permission, 1280 acres in the Eastern, or 2560 acres in the Central division. 
The lease is for forty years, and the annual rent may, on application, be periodically 
determined by appraisement. The whole or part of the lease may be converted into 
an additional conditional purchase. 

The total area held under conditional leases on the 30th June, 1912, was 15,670,320 
acres, the total rent therefrom being £189,546, as compared with an area of 15,227,269 
acres at a rent of £182,402 on the 30th June, 1911. 


(ii.) Conditional Purchase Leases. This is a form of tenure by which land is first 
held under a rental, and may continue to be so held during the term of the lease, which 
is 40 years, with a condition of 10 years’ residence, similar to a Residential Conditional 
Purchase. There is a right of purchase, which may be exercised by converting the lease 
into a Conditional Purchase at any time after confirmation of the Conditional Purchase 
Lease application. , 

It may be mentioned that no lands are now being made available for settlement 
under this tenure. . 

The following statement gives particulars of conditional purchase leases applied for 
and confirmed during the year ended 30th June, 1912 :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—CONDITIONAL PURCHASE LEASES, 


YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1912. 


Applications Received. Applications Confirmed. 
Number. | Area. Number. Area. Capital Value. | Annual Rent, 
Acres, Acres. 


£ £ 
32 | 11,457 23 7,911 | 7,758 182 


\ 


The total area held under conditional purchase leases on 30th June, 1912, was 
632,515 acres, compared with an area of 675,961 acres held on the same date in 1911. 


(iii.)« Settlement Leases. 1280 acres for agricultural, and up to 10,240 acres for 
grazing purposes, may be selected as settlement leases; these areas may be increased by 
the Local Land Board by additiona] settlement leases. 

The lease is for a term of forty years. ‘The annual rent for every period of fifteen 
years may be fixed by the Minister or on appeal by appraisement. The holding must 
be the bond-fide residence of the lessee. Regulations as to fencing and the destruction 
of yermin must be complied with. 1,280 acres of the lease may be converted into a 
homestead grant. Settlement leases may be conyerted into, original conditional pur- 
chases. ‘ 

The following statement gives particulars of applications for settlement leases re- 
ceived and confirmed during the year ended 30th June, 1912 :— 
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NEW SOUTH WALES.—SETTLEMENT LEASES, 
YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1912. 


Applications Received. Applications Confirmed. 
Number. Area. Number. Area. Rent. 
be ors ee worca? hee eee Acres 


£ 
126 384,505 102 | 316,284 2,193 
| 


The total area held under settlement leases on the 30th June, 1912, was 7,829,712 
acres at an annual rent of £95,974, as against 7,782,720 acres at a rent of £96,769 on 
the same date in the preceding year. 


(iv.) Improvement Leases. Scrub or inferior lands can be obtained in the Hastern 
or Central Divisions by auction or tender at a moderate annual rental for a lease term 
of twenty-eight years. 640 acres may be converted into a homestead selection. On the 
30th June, 1912, an area of 6,418,260 acres was held under improvement leases, the 
total annual rent amounting to £47,807 or an average of 1? pence per acre. 


(v.) Annual Leases. Annual leases are renewable, and any number of leases, each 
of whose area may be 1920 acres, may be held by the lessee. The annual rent is notified 
in the Gazette. Security of tenure is not guaranteed. On the 30th June, 1912, there 
were current 8903 annual leases for 4,262,930 acres, producing a yearly rental of £30,272. 


(vi.) Residential Leases. Only lands situated within proclaimed gold or mineral 
fields are available for holdings of this class. An applicant must be a holder of what is 
termed a“‘miner’s right,” or ‘‘mineral license,” and must pay a deposit of £1, pro- 
visional rental of one shilling per acre applied for, and the survey fee. The maximum 
area that may be leased is twenty acres, and the term may not exceed twenty-eight 
years. Fences and buildings must be erected. On the 30th June, 1912, there were 924 
leases current for 13,637 acres at a rental of £1630. 


(vii.) Special Leases. These leases are issued chiefly for industrial or business 
purposes, for the erection of dams, tanks, irrigation works, mills, etc. The area may 
not exceed 320 acres, except in the case of leases under secs. 89 and 92 of the Act of 
1884, for such purposes as wharves, jetties, tramways, and irrigation works, and the term 
of a special lease may not exceed twenty-eight years. Special leases may be obtained 
either by application,,purchase at auction, or by tender. A special lease may, under the 
Crown Lands (Amendment) Act 1908, be converted into (a) a conditional purchase lease, 
(o) a conditional purchase, (c) a homestead selection, (d) a settlement lease, or (e) a con- 
ditional lease. On the 30th June, 1912, there were 5471 leases current, comprising an 
area of 596,179 acres, at a total rent of £32,006, as compared with 563,378 acres at a 
rent of £30,863 in the preceding year. 


(viii.) Snow Leases. Lands not held under pastoral or other lease, which may be 
usually covered with snow for a part of each year, may be leased in areas of not less than 
1280 acres, nor more than 10,240 acres. Such leases are sold by auction or let by tender or 
by after-auction tender for terms not exceeding ten years. On the 30th June, 1912, there 
were 19 leases current, covering an area of 60,104 acres, at a rental of £451 per annum. 


(ix.) Leases under Section 18, Act of 1908. The only existing pastoral leases under 
the Crown Lands Act are situated in the Western district (see par. xiii. hereof). Under 
the provisions of the amending Act of 1903, Section 18, leases may, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Local Land Board, be granted to the registered holder of any pastoral lease, 
occupation license, or preferential occupation license, for an area not exceeding one-third 
of the total area comprised within the lease, license, or lease and license, at the date 
of expiration of the pastoral lease. The term of the lease may not exceed twenty-eight 
years, and the lease is subject to’/such rent and conditions as may be determined. At the 
end of the year 1911-12, there were 154 leases current for 1,098,981 acres at a rental of 
£10,069 per annum. : 
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(x.) Scrub Leases. Leases of land declared as “Scrub Land” may be sold by auction 
or tender for a maximum term of twenty-one to twenty-eight years. The total area held 
under scrub leases on the 30th June, 1912, was 2,273,123 acres at a total rent of £8712. 


(xi.) Inferior Land Leases. Isolated or abandoned inferior lands may be leased by 
auction or tender for a maximum period of from twenty to twenty-eight years. At the 
close of the financial year 1911-12 there were current thirty-eight leases, covering 129,651 
acres, at a rental of £388 per annum. 


(xii.) Occupation Licenses. There are two forms of occupation licenses, viz., (a) 
preferential, consisting of the areas within expired pastoral leases, and (b) ordinary, which 
relate to the parts of holdings formerly known as resumed areas. Occupation licenses 
are granted annually by the Minister for Lands at rents determined by the Land Boards, 
and are terminable at notice. On the 30th June, 1912, there were 1249 occupation 
licenses current, embracing about 8,559,404 acres; on the same date there were in force 
2129 permissive occupancies for an area of 949,942 acres, returning a revenue of £6291. 
These do not include eighty-eight permissive occupancies granted to the Commonwealth 
Government for rifle ranges, etc., the area of which is 9309 acres, and the rental £107. 


(xili.) Western Lands Leases. Subject to existing rights and to the extension of 
tenure to the 30th June, 1943, which might be granted to a lessee on bringing his lease 
within the provisions of the Western Lands Act 1901 (see § 2, 1 ii., above), all forms of 
alienation, other than by auction and leases, prescribed by the Crown Lands Act, ceased 
to operate within this division from the 1st January, 1902. Lands are declared open for 
lease by notice in the Government Gazette. The annual rent is determined by the Com- 
missioners for periods not exceeding ten years. No rent or license fee may be less than 
2s. 6d. per square mile, but it may not be fixed at a higher rate than sevenpence per sheep 
on the carrying capacity of the land as'determined by the Commissioners.» All: lands 
leased must be fenced. Special leases = be granted to discoverers of artesian water. 


(xiv.) Homestead Farms. Under the Crown Lands Act 1912, Suitable Crown lands 
may be set apart for homestead farms. 

Applications for such farms are dealt with by the local land board, but the area and 
capital value are fixed by the Minister. A condition of perpetual residence attaches, 
and after five years a lease in perpetuity may be granted. The annual rent is 24 per 
cent. of the capital value, but the lessee may during the first five years expend in 
improvements an amount equal to the rent, in lieu of payment of such rent. After the 
expiration of the first 25 years of the perpetual lease, and after each subsequent period 
of twenty years, the capital value is again determined by the local land board on the 
same basis as it was fixed in the first instance, and exclusive of any improvements 
effected by the lessee, but inclusive of any improvements owned by the Crown. 

On the 30th June, 1912, 27,815 acres were occupied as homestead farms, at an 
annual rental of £900. 


(xv.) Suburban Holdings. Under the Crown Lands Act 1912, the Minister may 
set apart any Crown lands for disposal by. way of suburban holdings. The area of a 
suburban holding is determined by the Minister, and the title is a lease in perpetuity. 

A condition of perpetual residence attaches to each holding, and the annual rent is 
94 per cent. of the capital value. As in the case of homestead farms, after the first 25 
years of the lease the unimproved value of the land is again determined, a similar re- 
appraisement taking place after each further period of twenty years. 

On the 30th June, 1912, 1085 acres were occupied as suburban holdings, at an 
annual rental of £136. 


(xvi.) Crown Lease. Under the Crown Lands Act 1912, the Minister may set 
apart any Orown land for disposal by way of “‘ Crown lease,” either for agriculture or 
for grazing, or for both. 


The term of a Crown lease is 45 years, and the lessee must reside continuously on 
the land leased. 
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The annual rent is 1$ per cent. of the capital value, such value to be re-appraised by 
the local land board at the end of the fifteenth and thirtieth years of the lease. 

During the last five years of a Crown lease, the holder thereof may conyert as much 
of the lease as does not exceed a home maintenance area into a homestead farm, 

On the 30th June, 1912, 168,392 acres were held under Crown lease, at an annual 
rental of £1588, 


(xvii.) Irrigation Farms. Under the Crown Lands Act 1912, where public moneys 
have been expended in the irrigating of any Crown land, such land is divided into suit- 
able blocks or farms by the Trust, by whom they are allotted and the capital value 
determined. 

The title is a lease in perpetuity, continuous residence being one of the conditions. 
The annual rental is 24 per cent. of the capital value, which, as in the case of home- 
stead farms, is periodically re-determined by the Trust. (See “Irrigation Plants,” 


section xiv., § 3.) i 


(xviii.) Leases and Licenses Current. On the 30th June, 1912, there were 60,153. 


leases and licenses current under the Lands Department and the Western Land Board, 
comprising 125,827,179 acres of Crown Lands. Of these leases there were 39,099, com- 
prising 20,149,294 acres, in the Eastern Division ; 18,036, comprising 28,758,095 acres, 
in the Central; and 3,018, comprising 76,919,790 acres, in the Western Division. 

The following table shews the areas held under various descriptions of leases and 
licenses at. the end of the year 1901, and at the end of the financial years 1908-9, 1909- 
10, and 1910-11, and also the area and rental of leases current on the 30th June, 
1912 :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—AREAS OCCUPIED UNDER LEASES AND LICENSES, 
1901 AND 1908-1912. 


’ 


| | | | 1911-12. 
Leases and Licenses. ‘1901. 1908-9. | 1909-10. | 1910-11. ~~ 
} | Area Rent 
| Acres: Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. £ 
Pastoral td | 44,805,221 1,196,715 1,137,095 | 1,187,095 1,137,095 706 
Outgoing pastoral lessees aaa — 1,142,409 1,136,141 | 1,096,327 1,098,981 10,069 
Western land leases ° Ae, = 73,711,644 | 73,912,534 | 74,327,246 | 74,838.648* 91,387 


Occupation { (i.) Ordinary 25,812,215 8,087,161 7,464,823 | 6,821,352 6,553,241 12,609 
licenses (ii.)Preferential) 12,985,651 3,190,085 2,529,484 | 2,177,318 2,046,163 12,369 
Homestead leases... 10,953,388 807,206 636,440 593,628 489,788 1,054 
Condit’l. leases—(i.) Gazetted 13,014,055 | 15,480,660 | 15,581,163 | 15,227,269| 15,670,320 189, 546. 
(ii.) Not gazetted (under pro- 


visional rent) | 966,887 815,795 741,802 1,073,586 490,507 4,087 
Conditional pur chase leases... x — 534,499 669,795 675,961 632,515 18,320 
Settlement leases ... - ws.) 3,468,675 6,671,742 7,569,925 | 7,782,720 7,829,712 | 95,974 | 
Improvement ,, 46 «| 5,551,060 6,676,655 6,884,330 | 6,430,605 6,418,260 47,807 
Annual : dee +} , (6,755,942 5,885,768 5,405,694 | 4,095,280 4,262,930 30,272 
Scrub + sie sae) 2,585,405 2,253,952 2,234,314 | 2,255,758 2,273,123 8,712 
Snow land 5 ote, bolt 79,582 76,930 71,730 63,864 104 451 
Special if ee ae 124,877 419,469 496,759 563,378 596,179 32,006 
Inferiorland ,, aa rst) 288,530 106,090 106,562 128,711 129,651 389 
Artesian well ,, ae on 358,071 102,400 92,160 |. 92,160 71,680 |: 144 
Blockholders’ ,, ‘ — i 1 il a 6 
Residential leases (on gold and f 

mineral fields) ... eal 5,751 12,640 13,387 13,383 13,637 1,630 
Church and schoollands ... 97,207 29,647 25,188 14,014 9,720 501 
Permissive occupancies? ... 118,634 915,521 979,667 | 919,652 949,941 6,291 
Prickly pear leases ... Ae _ . 62,138 66,789 , 62,157 57,691 980 
Crown lease ait 4s — — | _— a 168,392 1,588 
Homestead farms ... ae — _ = _ 27,815 |, 
Suburban holdings ... — _— _ = 1,085 136 


Total under Lands Dept. : 
and Western Land Board) 126,921,161 | 128,179,127 | 127,755,783 | 125,551,465) 125,827,179 | 567,934 


1. Includes 883,356 acres held under Permissive Occupancy at a rental of £386. 
2. Permissive Occupancies in the Western Division not included. 
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The total annual rent derived from the leases and licenses issued ‘by the Lands 
Department and the Western Lands Board amounted to £567,934, or an average of 1.083 
pence per acre. Particulars regarding leases and licenses issued by the Mines Department 
are given in a later part of this section. (See § 9. Occupation of Crown, Lands for 
Mining Purposes.) 


cry 


3. Victoria.—The various types of leases and licenses (exclusive of Closer Settlement 
and Mines Department leases and licenses) which may be issued in this State are as 
follows:—(i.) Grazing area leases; (ii.) perpetual leases; (iii.) Mallee perpetual leases; 
(iv.) licenses of auriferous lands; (v.) swamp or reclaimed’ lands leases; (vi.). grazing 
licenses and pastoral leases; (vii.) leases and licenses for other than pastoral purposes}; 
and (viii.) State forests and timber 'réserves licenses. | )\' 

A description in detail of the conditions which govern the issue of these various 
leases and licenses may be found in the previous issues of the Year Book. (See Year 
Book No.5; pp. 291-2:) «5 Tat, mA ' 


Areas held under Leases and Licenses. The following statement shews the areas of 
Crown lands occupied under leases and licenses at the end of the year 1901, and from 
1907 to 1911. 


VICTORIA. —OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS sap ge LEASE OR LICENSE, 
1901 and) peg) 1911. 


ai 


Area in Acres, 
Tenure. 
1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
Pastoral Leases ae axe | 89,450 59,510 63,510 51,450 14,200 os 
Grazing Area Leases... Re ...| 2,838,649 | 3,402,536 | 3,183,800 | 3,087,173 | 3,006,998 | 2,950,226 
Grazing Licenses— 
Land Acts 1890-91 .. 5,908,985 SH ee ar =H + 
Land Acts 1901 (exelus. of Mallee) _ 5,833,488 | 6,469,855 | 6,774,794 | 5,763,489 | 5,328.249 
Mallee Lands: %S paid _ 5,217,846 | 4,467,218 | 4,970,042 | 5,273,592 | 5,413,216 
Auriferous Lands (Licenses)... ...| 877,427] 104,555] 106,040 103,996 101,623 99,008 
Swamp Lands (Leases) |) «. bie 4,200 |... 4,613 4,566 4,500| ., 4,088 4,001 
Perpetual Leases aa eae is 8,137 33,319 31,952 32, 354 22,159 9,950, 
Mallee Pastoral Leases iss 7,980,592 * come 
Mallee Allotment Leases e 1,305,914 987,186 718,249 637,083 327,149 
Perpetual Leases madey Mailee Lands 
Acts 1896-1901 448,842 604,236 641,219 641,837 610,693 587,350 
Wattles Act 1890: ATH O90, a 4,427 — — co — - oS 
Total Ss oo. «.. |17,110,709 |16,565,917 |15,955,346 |16,384,395 |15,433,875 | 14.719,149 


4, Queensland.—In this, State, Crown, lands may be occupied under the following 
types of leases and licenses :—(i.) Grazing farms ;, (ii.) grazing homesteads ;, (iii.) occupa- 
tion licenses; (iv.) special leases; (v.) perpetual lease selections; (vi.) special licenses ; 
and (vii.) pastoral leases. General conditions as to applications 6b selections have been 
Seedy above. (See § 6, 4.) § q 


(Ga) ng Farms. Under this form of tenure an applicant may not obtain more 
than 60,000 acres, and the term of the lease may not exceed twenty-eight years. In order 
toobtain priority of claim the applicant may tender an annual rent higher than:the'notified 
one, for the first seven years. As’soon as the land is fenced the selector becomes entitled 
to a lease, and may thereafter mortgage the same. The lease is subject to: the condition 
of occupation during the VU ge term. mee Sa Ments may resume the whole-or part of the 
lease t@oy,o00 to hi 
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Particulars of grazing farms are givenin paragraph (iii.) hereinafter. 


(ii) Grazing Homesteads. Iands opened for grazing selections are available for 
fifty-six days as grazing homesteads only, at the same rental, and for the same term of 
lease as for grazing farms. Personal residence is necessary for the first 5 years; there- 
after the lease is subject to the condition of occupation. 


Particulars of grazing homesteads are given in the following paragraph. 


(iii.) Grazing Farms, Homestead and Scrub Selections. The following table shews 
the number of grazing farms, grazing homesteads, and scrub selections, for which 
applications were accepted in 1901 and from 1907 to 1911 :— 


QUEENSLAND.—GRAZING FARMS, HOMESTEAD AND SCRUB SELECTIONS, 
1901 and 1907-1191. 


Grazing Farms. |Grazing Homesteads} Scrub Selections. Total. 
Year. "Gi can 7 7 = 
No. Area. No. Area. No. Area. No. Area. 
BE L “20 j , eee 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1901 oooh 247 1,371,288 47) 15:290,785 019 48,450 313 | 1,710,518 
1907 ...| 3874 | 8,028,696 54 315,444 8 58,954 436 | 3,408,094 
1908 --. | 314 | 2,459,653 91 | 870,325 4 16,401 409 | 3,346,379 
1909 --. | 304 | 3,114,593 | 116 1,509,210 2 8,489 422 | 4,682,292 
1910 ... | 182 | 1,406,087 | 243 2,477,743 2 5,324 426 | 3,889,154 
1911 .-- | 161 | 1,762,406 | 258 2,726,306 Oy mos 414 | 4,488,712 


1 The Land Act 1910, makes no provision for the further selection of land as scrub selections. 


The average rent in 1911 was #d. per acre for grazing farms and di per acre for 
grazing homesteads. 


Particulars of total areas held under leases and licenses are given in a later part of 
this section. (See § 11. ) 


(iv.} Occupation Licenses. Annual licenses are granted to occupy Crown lands which 
have been declared open for such occupation by notification in the Gazette. The rent is 
as specified by the notification or as bid by the licensee, but the Minister may by notice 
before the 1st September in any year increase the rent. The total number of licenses in 
force at the end of the year 1911 was 1861 comprising an area of 67,936 square miles, 
the total rent being £39,992. Particulars of the area held under license for previous 
years are given in a later part of this section. | (See § 11.) 


(v.) Special Leases. Leases of any portion of land may be issued for a term not 
exceeding thirty years to any person for any manufacturing, industrial, business or 
recreation purposes. Leases for a similar term may be issued for any country lands 
reserved for public purposes and which are infested with noxious weeds. 


During the year 1911 there were. 111 leases for, special. purposes granted, comprising 
an area of 4614 acres, the total annual rent being £588, and there were extant at the end 
of the year 525 such leases, reserving rents amounting to £3098 per'annum. In addition, 
29 leases of reserves, aggregating 9559 acres, were granted at rentals amounting to £114 per 
annum; the total number of these leases of reserves in force at the end of the year being 
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127, reserving rents amounting to £552. Particulars of special leases for previous 
years are given in a later part of this section. (See § 11.) 


(vi.) Perpetual Lease Selections. Land proclaimed to be open for agricultural farm 
selection (see § 6, 4) may also be opened for perpetual lease’ selection, and the latter 
mode may be conceded priority of application over the former. The rent for the first period 
of ten years of the lease is 14 per cent. on the proclaimed purchase price of the land for 
agricultural farm selection... The rent for. each succeeding period of ten years is deter- 
mined by the Land Court. Similar conditions of occupation and improvement as are 
prescribed for agricultural farms are attached to perpetual lease selections. 


(vii.) Special Licenses. Licenses to cut-timber or to dig for any stone, gravel, earth, 
shells, or guano, may be issued. 


(viii.) Pastoral Leases. Existing pastoral leases are now deemed to be held under 
the Land Act 1910. Lands open for selection as pastoral leases may be leased for a 
period not exceeding thirty years. The annual rent, per square mile, for the first ten 
years must be notified. If the value of the holding become enhanced by the develop- 
ment of public works in the neighbourhood, or by the occurrence of minerals,on the 
holding, the rent may be redetermined. 


The following table shews the total areas of pastoral leases (including resumed parts) 
occupied under the various Acts at the end of the year 1901 and from 1907 to 1911, in- 
clusive :— 


QUEENSLAND.—PASTORAL LEASES OCCUPIED UNDER VARIOUS ACTS, 
1901 and 1907-1911. 


| Area in Square Miles. 


Particulars, evmgeanas aera) 
1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910, 1911. 
: | = 

Pastoral Leases Act 868, ie w.| 89,307 3,524 | 1,513 1,379 890 
Crown Lands Acti 1884... <u. ---|- 243,586 31,802 | 26,842 18,733 11,710 
Land Act 1897 ... £ «| 15,046 3,686 3,686 1,307 86 
Pastoral Leases Act 1900 50,0 076 27, = 24,061 24,061 21,739 
Pastoral Holdings New Leases Act 1901. 349 347 500 
Land Act 1902 ... : _— 935,507 258,975 | 280,960 | 305,924 ae 
Land Act 1910 ... 5 ste Ba $e 346,637 

Total aie ce ...| 848,015 302,078 | 315,426 | 326,787 | 340,849 | 346,637 


The gross area held at the end of the year 1911 for purely pastoral purposes (under 
Ocewpation Licenses and Pastoral Leases) was 414,573 square miles, at rentals aggregat- 
ing £337,601 per annum. The area was 14,608 square miles greater than that for the 
previous year, and the rental was £15,915 greater. The average rent was 16s. 34d. per 
square mile, as against 16s. 1d. for the previous year. 


5. South Australia.—The following are the various types of leases and licenses 
which are issued in this State:—(i.) Perpetual leases; (ii.) miscellaneous leases; (iii.) 
grazing and cultivation leases; (iv.) reclaimed swamp leases; (y.), licenses for special 
purposes; (vi.) leases under the Pastoral. Act 1904; and _(vii.). leases. with right of 


J 2 
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purchase, The conditions under which these various leases and licenses are issued. will be 
found in detail in the previous issues, of the Year Book. (See Year Book, No.5, pp. 
294 and 295.) 


Area held under Lease. ‘The following table shews the area held under leases and 
licenses at the end of the year 1901, and from 1907 to 1911 :— 


y 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—AREA UNDER LEASES AND LICENSES, 1901 and 1907-1911. bi 


Particulars. 1901. 1907. | 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 


Acres, Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Right of Purchase Leases ... .--| 5,639,519 | 4,579,418 | 4,424,814 | 4,232,009 | 3,697,423 | 3,150,533 
Perpetual Leases ... was ...| 7,115,782 |12,568,576 | 13,269,290 | 14,088,223 | 14,789,305 © 15'020,544 
Pastoral Leases is was ..-/68,916,125 |79,388,240 | §3,009,650 | 87,038,450 | 91,434,450 | 91,546,770 
Other Leases ce ae .-.| 3,905,729 | 1,985,866 | 1,812,959 | 1,513,032 | 1,394,964 1,283,663 
Total held under Lease :../85,577,155 | 98,522,100}102,516,713 |106,871,714 |111,316,142 |111,001,510 


e435 7 L na 


6. Western Australia.—The following are the various types of leases and licenses 
issued in this State :—(i.) Pastoral leases; (ii.) permits and licenses to cut timber ; (iii.) 
special leases ; and (iv.) licenses for quarrying. 


The conditions of tenure with respect to these leases and licenses may, be found in 
the previous issues of the Year Book. (See Year Book No. 5, pp. 296-7.) 


Areas Held under Leases and Licenses. The following table shews the number and 
area of leases and licenses issued during the year 1901, and from 1907 to 1912:— ~ 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED, 1901 and 1907-1912, 


Particulars. 1901. 1907.7 1908 + 1909.1 1910,* ‘1911.2 1912,+ 

: “Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 
Pastoral Leases aoe , {19,909,251 | 26,367,463 16,161,172 | 9,787,020 |10,130,358 | 9,057,602 |11,245,895 
Special Leases ed 149 | 13,727 71,900 12,498 6,212 |. 3,112 6,760, 
Leases in Reserves . 324 | | 75,640 152,050 31,376 327,020 174,107 | 188,444 

Timber Leases and Permits? 109,630 19,300 30,433 38,500 236,970 68,430 | 119,000. ° 

Residential Lots ... 221 | 21 ed 3 6 ad ot QoL) 
Total ... s+ «-/20,019,575 | 26,476,151 |16,415,556 | 9,869,397 |10,700,566 | 9,302,655 |11,560,117' 
Number Issued wah aH 1,466 873 870 480 505 396 487 


1. For financial year ended the 30th June. 2. No timber leases granted since 1903. 


f 


Particulars as to the total area occupied’ —— ieates en licenses are given a a bi 
part of ag section.” (See s dis) one BOM ) att 


7. Tasmania,—The several forms of leases and licenses in this State are as follows: 
—(i.) Grazing leases; (ii.) miscellaneous leases; (iii.) timber licenses; and (iv.) occupa- 
tion licenses. dia aie Fishel ; ae 


'© The conditions which govern ‘Hs issue of these leases and licenses’ are more fully ’ 
dealt with in the previous issues of the’ Year Book. (See Year’Book No. 5, pi! 297 Od 
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| Area held under Leases and Licenses. The''following table: shews the ‘areas ‘of 


‘Crown lands occupied under leases and. licenses at. the end of the year 1901 and from 
1907 to 1911 :— 


TASMANIA.—LEASES AND LICENSES, 1901 and 1907-1911. 


Particulars. 1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 

‘ Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Aeres. | Acres. 
Ordinary Leased Land un ...| 1,280,688 | 1,145,823 | 1,235,823 | 1,173,823 | 1,176,900 |. 1,242,400 
Islands is Bj tes ...| 149,165] 109,531} 103,130 90,100 87,100 62,000 
Land Leased for Timber ack yl 40,768 88,035, 91,972 | 100,098) 108,889} 134,516 

Total ..| 1,470,621 | 1,343,389 | 1,430,925 | 1,364,021 | 1,372,889 | 1,438,916 


8. Northern Territory.—The system of land settlement in the Northern Territory is 
being reorganised by the Commonwealth Government. A new Lands Ordinance was 
passed in December, 1912, known as the Crown Lands Ordinance 1912, and future 
‘disposal of land in the Territory will be made in accordance with this Ordinance, which 
provides for a leasehold system only, and no further alienation of Crown lands will be 
permitted, unless such alienation is in pursuance of existing agreements. Under this 
Ordinance, the classification and control of Crown lands is in the hands of a Board, 
consisting of the Director of Lands, the Director of Agriculture, and the Chief Surveyor. 
The classified land is leased in blocks, the maximum area ranging from 300 square miles of 
first-class pastoral to 1280 acres of first-class agricultural land. Before offering any land for 
leasing, the Board fixes the annual rental, but every lease is subject to reappraisement 
of rent at specified periods, viz., every fourteen years in the case of town lands, and every 
twenty-one years in the case of agricultural and pastoral lands. 

Leases under this ordinance are in perpetuity, except as regards pastoral and mis- 
cellaneous leases, the term of which is 21 or 42 years, according to the quality of the 
land leased. 

The lessee must reside on the land leased for a certain period every year, must fence, 
stock, and cultivate it to the extent prescribed, and must, within two years of the 
commencement of the lease, establish a home on it. In order to promote settlement in 
the Territory, the first five thousand blocks of agricultural land taken up on perpetual 
lease under this ordinance will be rent free during the life of the applicant, or for 21 
years from the commencement of the lease, whichever period is longer. 

Twenty-six such farms have already been surveyed on the Daly river, varying in size 
from 290 to 620 acres. These farms have been advertised for selection, and it is intended 
to arrange for transport facilities at low rates by means of Government steamers, which 
will ply between Darwin and the settlement, a distance of 150 miles. The Government 
will also provide fencing, building materials, implements, and stock at cost price, and 
on long terms, or will advance the money required for their purchase. The classification 
board is dealing also with an area of land in the vicinity of Pine Creek railway, about 70 
miles from Darwin, with a view of establishing settlements there, under similar condi- 
tions, for mixed farming and grazing. 

The various types of leases, licenses, and permits current are as follows :—(i.) 
Agricultural leases ; (ii.) pastoral leases; (iii.) special leases; (iv.) leases with right of 
purchase ; (v.) tropical products leases; (vi.) leases for horsebreeding stations; (vii.) 
licenses; and (viii.) pastoral and other permits. (See § 2, 7.) 


) 


(i.) Area held under Lease, License, and Permit. The following table shews the 
total area held under lease, license, and permit at the end of the year 1901 and 1907 to 
1911 :— i 


, 
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NORTHERN TERRITORY.—AREA HELD UNDER LEASE, LICENSE, AND PERMIT 
1901 and 1907-1911. 


Particulars, 1901. | 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 

‘ Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres, Acres. Acres, 
Right of Purchase Leases oer 1,067 2,771 2,931 5,224 667 667 
Pastoral Leases* .../111,476,240 | 105,918,880 |102,123 040- 95,559,840 | 98,729,120 | 92,045,540 
Other Leases* ... - ..-| 1,176,981 | _ 1,347,858 |1,293,457 512,650 445,236 1,698,754 
Total Leased... ead ...|112,654 288 | 107,269,509 |103,419,428 | 96,077,714 | 99,175,023 | 93,744,961 


1. See Table given below. 


The following statement gives particulars of the areas held under the various types 
of lease and license as at the end of the year 1911, and included in the previous table 
under the heads of ‘* pastoral leases” and “‘ other leases.” 


‘* Pastoral leases ” include :— 


Pastoral leases A a ry ... 69,150,720 acres 

Pastoral permits ... me aes eae AA, OLOOGO: x 15s 

Annual pastoral leases ae aR Sf 378,240 _ ,, 
Total ‘* Pastoral leases” ... -.. 92,045,540 acres 


‘Other Leases ” include :— 


Agricultural leases ... “on at fe 8,417 acres 
Leases for special purposes ... me ae OMG 
Mineral leases ay aes fe Wad “12290 ey 
Gold leases ate 3 iB ric 745-5, 
Occupation licenses at RM ae LE see 
Special licenses... aoe = she 86755. 
Tin-dredging permit ay tee odo 400 ,, 
Coal and oil permits ne Se 2) 666,560 210 
Mixed farming permits ane ee LABOF Hs 
Approved, applications under Topical ‘Proauets 
Act 1904 #, a3 See te 20,000, 
Total ‘* Other leases” ee ... 1,698,754 acres 


§ 8, Closer Settlement. 


1. Introduction.—In all the States, Acts have been passed authorising the Goyern- 
ments to repurchase alienated lands for the purpose of cutting them up into blocks of 
suitable size and throwing them open to settlement on easy terms and conditions. 
Special Acts have also been passed in several of the States authorising the establishment 
on particular lines of co-operative communities, village settlements, and labour colonies. 
Lands may be acquired either compulsorily, or voluntarily in New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, and Tasmania, but only voluntarily in South Australia and Western Aus- 
tralia. 


The following table gives particulars up to the latest available date of operations 
under the Closer Settlement Acts for each State and the whole Commonwealth :— 


. 
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CLOSER SETTLEMENT.—TOTAL AREAS ACQUIRED AND ALLOTTED UP TO 
30th JUNE, 1912. 


! 


: ; 
Particulars. N.S.W. Vietoria. Qid.* |S. Aust. | W.Aust.| Tas. | Cwlth. 
Area acquired ... ... acres} 676,438 | 515,604 | 664,363 | 619,469} 303.469 | 45,731 | 2,825,074 
Purchasing price ER, £| 2,535,796 | 3,721.485 | abe 3 | ina ac | are, Ge | mets | aia td 
No. 1,485 3,354 »B35T 1,7 | 1 9,120 
Farms, etc., allotted { acvec| 673'610 | 478/573 | 570,499 | 590,014 | 264,884 | 38,972 | 9,555,552 
* To 31st December, 1911. + Not available. t Exclusive of Western Australia. 


The following table shews the areas of private lands acquired in each State for the 
financial year 1901, and for each year from 1907 to 1912 :— 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT.—AREAS OF PRIVATE LANDS ACQUIRED, 1901 and 


1907-1912. 
i) 1 | 1 
Year ended —__-N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land.* | S. Aust.* | W. Aust. |Tasmania.| C’wealth. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
LOOT <2 rare ase 28,553 | 182,760 AG 46,624 ans 207 ,937 
1907 .:. ..-| 142,403 | 207,775 | 409,563 | 326,576 | 170,881 13,397 | 1,270,595 
1908 wis ...| 142,403 | 211,140 | 456,742 | 354,454 | 170,881 25,177 || 1,860,797 
1909) ...: ...| 321,209 | 237,400 | 497,095 | 500,464 | 215,822 33,079§| 1,805,069 
io 9 Wier ...| 461,723 | 348,829 | 497,095+| 527,501f| 249,522 34,441§) 2,114,111 
19d 9. «:.| 676,278 | 455,954 | 537,4497) 592,972t) 297,391 84,4488] 2,594,492 
191.2 35 ...| 676,488 | 515,604 | 664,363T| 619,469 | 303,469 45,731§| 2,825,074 
* Particulars are for calendar years. + To the preceding 31st December. 


To 30th June. § Including 4581 acres of Crown lands. 


2. Government Loans to Settlers.—For the purpose of promoting pastoral, agricul- 
tural, and similar pursuits, and with the object of assisting settlers in erecting buildings 
and carrying out improvements on their holdings, general systems have been established 
in all the States, under which financial aid is rendered to settlers by the State Govern- 
ments. These general systems are more particularly referred to in the section in this 
book dealing with ‘‘ Agriculture.’’ In many of the Closer Settlement and similar Acts, 
however, special provisions have been inserted with the dbject of lending money to settlers 
taking up land under these Acts, with which to build homes or effect improvements. 
The principal features of these provisions are referred to below. 


3. New South Wales.—Under the Closer Settlement Act of 1901 provision was made 
for the acquisition of private lands or of Crown lands held under lease, for the purpose of 
closer settlement. No power of compulsory resumption was conferred by the Act, which 
was consequently practically inoperative. Under the Closer Settlement Act of 1904, as 
amended in 1906, 1907, and 1909, and the Closer Settlement Promotion Act 1910, the 
Government is empowered to resume private lands, either by agreement or by compulsory 
purchase, and to alienate them on favourable terms to persons who desire to settle 
and make homes for themselves and their families on the soil. The administration of 
the Closer Settlement Acts is in the hands of a Board. and acquired under the Acts 
is subdivided into blocks or farms, and by notification in the Government Gazette is 
declared to be a settlement purchase area available for application. The Gazette notice 
also gives all necessary information as to the class and character of the land, and the 
capital value, area, etc., of each block or farm. 


(i.) Closer Settlement Purchase. Under this tenure a settler may acquire the 
freehold of the land under a system of deferred payments. A deposit of 5 per cent. of 
the notified value of the settlement purchase must be lodged with the application, and a 
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similar amount: by way of instalment, paid annually until the purchase-money, together 
with interest at the rate of 4 per cent., is paid off. ‘Under this system the balance due to 
the Orown will be paid off in thirty-eight years, the holding then becoming a freehold. A 
condition of residence for ten years attaches to every settlement purchase, Under the 
amending Act of 1909 postponement of, the payment of instalments may be granted by 
the Minister, subject to the conditions (a) that additional improvements to the value of 
the amount postponed be made on the land within twelve months, and (b) that interest 
at 4 per cent. per annum be paid on the amount postponed, : 


(ii.) Closer Settlement Annual Leases. Leases for areas not exceeding 320 acres may 
be obtained under the Closer Settlement Acts at a rent fixed by the Board. They may 
be renewed from year to year on payment of the yearly rent in advance. The land held 
under this form of lease may be applied for by the lessee as a settlement purchase. 


(iii.) Sales by Auction. - Areas within closer settlement districts necessary for town- 
ship settlement may be set apart by notification in the Gazette. Allotments, each of 
which may not exceed half an acre in extent, within such areas may be sold by auction. 


(iv.) Private Sub-division. An important feature of the amending Act of 1909 is 
the power which is given to owners for private sub-division of lands which have been 
notified by proclamation for resumption. Upon the owner entering into an agreement 
with the Minister to sub-divide the land and to sell or lease in such areas and subject to 
such terms as may be agreed upon, the Minister is empowered ‘to suspend the power of 
resumption fora period not exceeding two years. 


(v.) The Closer Settlement Promotion Act 1910... Under this Act any three or more 
persons who are qualified to hold settlement purchases'and who desire to purchase from 
the same owner any private lands may, upon entering into an agreement with the owner 
and subject to valuation by the Advisory Board and the Savings Bank Commissioners, 
acquire such lands through the Minister on Closer Settlement conditions. The maximum 
sum which may be advanced for the purposes of this ee may not Co pai &l, 000; 000 in 
any financial year. 


(vi.) Areas Acquired and Disposed of Up to the 30th June, 1912, ten areas had 
been opened for settlement under the Closer Settlement Acts. 


The following statement gives particulars of the aggregate areas opened up to the 
30th June, in each year from ae is to 1912 :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—CLOSER SETTLEMENT AREAS, 1906 to 1912. 


Areas. Capital Values. 
‘oth Jane 
une. 2 were ; ; 
Apanktads | Adipining 4.) motatonlur AGAR |g ABCUnINE af old moma 
: Acres. Acres. Acres. eS \ £ Bois 
1906 oa, 53,523 13,166 ' 66,689 137,795 24,589 _ 162,384 
1907 | sesh, 142,408 95 712 168,115 438,490 | 37,178 475, 668 | 
1908 spel 42,408 95,719 168,122 438, 3862 pio lalo2 475 p54 
1909 wee] O21, 209 28,064 349,273 1,246,508 ' 42,878 1,289,386 
1910 LP 461,723 83,045 544,768 1,624,858 147,977 1,772,835. } 
1911 .33}9 5915861 86,127 677,988 2,293,399 148,696 2,442,095 
19119 .»|) 676,488 |. 87,760° | ,764,198., | 2,666,516 156,796 2,823,313, 


The total area thus set apart has been divided into 1535 farms comprising 717, 121 
acres, pee remaining area pease reserved for recreation areas, ie peoen routes, schools, 
etc. fh EON 

The following table gives particulars as to the disposal of the farms by po settle- 

“ment purchase for each year ended the 30th June, 1906 to 1912 :— 
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NEW SOUTH WALES.—CLOSER SETTLEMENT ALLOTMENTS, 1906 to 1912. 


Farms Allotted by Board to Date. Pagel eu Ras act ast bon ins 
Year. respect of Applications 
Number. Area. Value. aa i si hae 

No. Acres. £ £ No. 
1905-6 ee 98 48,567 120,445 6,560 120 
1906-7 oki 320 154,922 470,787 24,698 551 
1907-8 ep 326 157,649 475,554 31,793 558 
1908-9 1% 683 812,075 1,192,283 Fo, 480 953 
1909-10 8 941 471,639 1,731,480 147,945 1,209 
1910-11 Reel SLO 604,319 2,420,035 220,720 1,328 
1911-12 eecle 19485 673,610 2,722 564 274,440 | 1,555 


(vii.) Labour Settlements. These settlements were founded by the Labour Settle- 
ments Acts 1893 and 1894, which haye now been amended and repealed by the Labour 
Settlements Act 1902. Land may be set apart for lease for a period of 28 years as a 
labour settlement under the superintendence of a Board of Control. The functions 
of the Board of Control are to enrol members of the settlement; to make regulations 
concerning the work to be done; to apportion the work among the members; and to 
distribute the wages and profits. The Minister is empowered to grant financial assis- 
tance to the Board of Control. 


(a) Settlements Established. Only'two settlements had been established under the 
Act up to the 30th June, 1912. Particulars are given in the following 
statement :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—PARTICULARS OF LABOUR SETTLEMENTS, 30th JUNE, 1912. 


; Population: Loans 
Date of Value of | Advanced 
Settlement, Bebe pieh Area. eee rt the 
{ ment, M : ments. overn- 
este Women, |Children.| Total. ment. 
Acres, £ £ 
Bega, .:: weap 1893 1,360 25 30 90 145 3,110 2,420 
Wilberforce ...| 1893 435 10 9 22, 41 1,450 2,479 
Total | — — | 1,795 35 39 112 186 4,560 4,899 


The Murrumbidgee Irrigation Act 1910 provides for the acquisition of 1,668,000 acres 
near Narrandera, in Riverina, for irrigation and other purposes in connection with the 
Burrinjuck Irrigation Scheme. Part of this area has since been made available. (See 
Water Conservation, Section XVI., § 3.) 


4, Victoria.—(i.) Closer Settlement Acts, 1904 to 1909. The Closer Settlement Acts 
(§ 2, p. 266) are administered by a Board consisting of three persons appointed 
by the Governor-in-Council, and intrusted with power to acquire, either compulsorily or 
by agreement, private lands in any part of the State for the purpose of Closer Settlement. 
The Board may dispose of all lands acquired, either Crown lands or repurchased lands, on 
conditional purchase leases either as (a) farm allotments not exceeding £2500 in value, 
(6) workmen’s homes allotments not exceeding £100 in value, and (c) agricultural 
labourers’ allotments not exceeding £200 in value. The price'of the land must cover’ the 
cost of the original purchase and the cost of all improvements. Land acquired by the 
Board may also be sold in small areas in fee simple as sites for churches, public halls, 
butter factories, creameries, or recreation reserves. 
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The Board may approve of an agreement between an owner and one or more persons 
to purchase a farm or farms, not exceeding £2500 in value. On the property being 
acquired by the Board, the applicant obtains a lease under Closer Settlement conditions. 


(a) Closer Settlement Leases. Every conditional purchase lease is for such a term 
of years as may be agreed upon by the lessee and the Board, and payment 
must be made with interest at 44 per cent:per annum by sixty-three 
half-yearly instalments, or such lesser number as may be agreed upon. 
Under the amending Act of 1906 postponement of payment of instalments 
may be granted by the Board up to 60 per cent. of the value of imptove- 
ments. The lessee must personally reside during eight months in each year 
on his allotment, and for six years he must carry out prescribed improve- 
ments. Thereafter he may, with permission, transfer, assign, mortgage or 
sublet his allotment. After twelve years, if all conditions have been fulfilled, 
a Crown grant, with the same residence condition as that contained in the 
lease, will be issued. In the case of workmen’s homes allotments the land 
must be fenced within one year, and a dwelling-house to the value of at 
least £50 must be erected within the same time ; within two years further 
improvements must be made to the value of at least £25. As regards 
agricultural labourers’ allotments, a dwelling-house to the value of at least 
£30 must be erected within one year, and within two years the allotment 
must be fenced. 


(b) Advances to Settlers. The Board may make advances for the purpose of 
fencing and building dwelling-houses, and is empowered to erect dwelling- 
houses, outbuildings, or improvements on any, allotment at a cost not 
exceeding £250 for any one allotment. Any sum so expended is repayable 
by instalments extending over a prescribed period, not greater than twenty 
years. Proyision has also been made for deferring payments in cases of 
hardship, as well as ‘for advances (to the extent of 60 per cent. of the value 
of the improvements) to enablé work to be carried on. Special advances 
may also be granted to purchase wire netting in rabbit-infested districts. 


(c) Loans to Municipalities. Under the Amendment Act of 1907 loans may be 
made out of the Closer Settlements Fund for the purpose of carrying out 
any road-making or other public works within the boundaries of an estate. 


(d) Areas acquired and made available for Closer Settlement. The folowing 
statement shews the operations which have taken place in Victoria under 
the provisions of the Closer Settlement Acts, 1898 to 1910, up to the 30th 
June, 1901 and 1907 to 1912 :— 


VICTORIA.—CLOSER SETTLEMENT, 1901 and 1907-1912, 


i 
7 
| 


7 5 o 
Ja 3 8 How Made Available for Settlement. he s 2 OSS 
Sel igde| 3 3i6) 3. | 28/2 @ 
as| 4494 oo a 2 «a Buna a ‘’ H5 0 os Ao ™ oO 
mages! Sa | gs |ee8| 282] gs |e 2/285 SA oka | Ee 
Se | #550 3 Fa gag & S ia ee z 
$3 | S452) = do | G88) 38) $2 | 82s S88] ge) 25 | 2 3 
i De a FSi (SM Soh Bae [oP gut Ming: | Fag) S ea ee 
= Lat ct + 
ia 4/2 4) He 4 2 o) a 
Acres. £ Acres. | Acres. | Acres, | Acres. | Acres No. £ Acres 
1901 28,553 151,566 28,461 9 — 44 24 193 7,529 i, = 
1907 | 207,775 1,349,661 | 156,358} 4284 1,108 308% 8274 1,212 | 163,203) 60,224 | 2,429 
1908 | 211,140 1,471,300 | 186,971) 473 Olt 724 1,708 | 1,470 | 245,095 | 85,501 | 10,549 
1909 | 237,400 1,579,958 | 193,015 | 228 660 610 2,242 1,645 | 337,803 |121,247 | 5,789 
1910 | 343,829* | 2,390,738 | 237,670] 243 1,659 617) ) | 2,242 1,880 | 391,746 |153,890 | 9,302 
1911 | 455,954 3,177,831 | 363,676 | 571 2,761 — = 2,708 | 606,558 |234,038 | 54,214 
1912 | 515,604 3,721,485 | 474,410| 512 3,651 sr — | 8,354. | 765,076 |318,338 | 71,367 
| : 


* Includes eight estates (97,315 acres)enot yet made available for settlement. 
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(e) Areas Alienated and in Process of Alienation. The following table shews, so 
far as available, particulars of areas alienated absolutely and in process of 
alienation on the 30th June, 1901, and from 1907 to 1912 :— 


VICTORIA.—CLOSER SETTLEMENT. AREAS ALIENATED AND IN PROCESS OF 
ALIENATION, 1901 and 1907-1912. 


Particulars. 1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. | 1910. | 1911. 1912. 
Acres | Acres. | Acres. | Acres.| Acres | Acres. | Acres. 
Alienated Absolutely— 
Conditional Purchases completed _... es 1,700} 2,504 4,924! 8,705) 9,770 9,804 
Sold for cash, etc. ce Ans el « 50d 239 268} 1,307) 1,320) 1,382 1,450 
Total ... a = sit 583 1,939} 2,772] 6,231} 10,025 | 11,152 | 11,254 
In Process of Alienation ... BY he ane 164,561 | 174,812 | 190,784 | 221,565 | 303,024 | 468,769 


Gi.) The Small Improved Holdings Act 1906. Under this Act, which has been 
repealed, 2822 acres at a cost of £53,568 allotted to 260 settlers were purchased close to 
towns where industrial employment could be obtained by the settlers. 

These settlements are now under the control of the Closer Settlement Board. 


(iii.) Village Communities. The settlement of land by Village Communities is now 
provided for in the Land Act 1901, but is not availed of to any extent. Certain un- 
alienated Crown lands were surveyed into allotments of one to twenty acres. The price 
is not less than twenty shillings an acre. Additional areas may be acquired by con- 
ditional purchase. The rent is a nominal one for 3 years. The total amount of 
monetary aid advanced up to the 30th June, 1911, was £67,379, of which sum the 
amount repaid to date was £38,883. After three years a lease may be obtained. 

Particulars of areas in process of cultivation under the Act are given hereinafter. 
(See § 11, 3). 

On the 30th J une, 1912, there were 1039 settlers actually residing, and 141 not 
residing, but improving, making a total of 1180 in occupation. Including wives and 
children the total number in residence was 4963. At the same date the area under 
cultivation was 13,725 acres; the value of live stock £48,766, and of improvement, 
£182,006. 


(iv.) Closer Settlement in the Irrigated Districts. The movement for closer settle- 
ment in the irrigated districts started about four years ago. The State had expended - 
between three and four million pounds on irrigation works, which were not being used to 
their full extent. Under the Goulburn Scheme, the largest of the State works, more 
than half the available water was being wasted. The reason was lack of people to culti- 
vate the land as irrigation requires. In the various districts the average size of farms 
varied from 400 to 600 acres, while under irrigation from 20 to 80 acres will give employ- 
ment to a good-sized family and furnish them a comfortable living. The large farms of 
the irrigation districts could not be properly cultivated by their owners, and the only way 
to make irrigation a success was to subdivide ,these holdings and bring in farmers to 
cultivate the smaller areas. To this end the State has offered to buy suitable land in any 
district having a reliable and ample water supply at a price fixed by impartial expert 
valuers, and in the past three years has purchased about 80,000 acres for this purpose. 
This land is sold to settlers on 313 years’ time with 44% interest on deferred payments. 
These payments are calculated on the Credit Foncier basis and are equalised through the 
whole period. As a result, the settlers-by paying six per cent. on the cost for 314 years 
pay off both principal and interest. To help the settler of small capital, the State will 
build him a house and give 15 years to pay for it, will prepare a part of his area for 
irrigation and allow payments to be extended over 10 years. No cash payment is re- 
quired on houses costing less than £150, but on houses costing more the cash payment 
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varies from 20 to 40'per cent. of the estimated cost. A cash payment of one-fifth the: 
estimated cost of preparing land for irrigation is required. The State also makes loans. 
to settlers equal to 60 per cent. of the value of permanent improvements, these loans to 
be repaid in 20 years, Five per cent. interest is charged on all advances—whether for- 
houses, preparing land, or money furnished the settler... In the past 24 years 856 irrigated 
blocks, averaging 65 acres, have been taken by settlers, of whom 353 were from oversea, 
chiefly from Great Britain, and 503 were Victorian. At Shepparton, the oldest of these 
settlements, there are now 100 families living where there were originally six. In Koyuga. 
there are now 43 families with good houses, many young orchards, fine crops of lucerne 
and vegetables, where in November 1910 there was not a house, a family, or an acre of 
cultivated land. Highteen months ago there were 27 houses in the Rochester district, 
now there are 232. In Tongala there are now 132 houses where fifteen months ago there 
were 30. 

Similar progress has been made in the other settlements. The State has now in 
hand 30 additional houses which are of a better type than the original ones. This has. 
been made possible because the settlers now applying have as a rule more capital than 
the earlier ones and desire better homes. 


5. Queensland.—Under the provisions of the Closer Settlement Act of 1906 private 
lands may be re-purchased by the Crown, either by agreement or compulsorily. 


(i.) Compulsory Acquisition, The owner of an estate in possession, the whole of 
which is proposed to be taken compulsorily, has the right to retain in one block, land of 
the value of £10,000 to £20,000 according to the value of the whole estate. The maxi- 
mum sum which may be expended on the acquisition of land for the purpose of closer 
settlement is £500,000 in any one year. 


(ii.) Disposal of Land. A sufficient part of the land acquired must be set apart for 
roads, public reserves, and townships, and the remainder is proclaimed open for selection 
as agricultural farms under the Land Act 1910, which repealed. the Land Acts 1897 to 
1909 ; the term of the lease is 25 years. The rent to be paid for the first year is equal: 
to £10 for every £100 of the purchasing’ price; and (no payment being required 
during the second, third, or fourth years) an annual payment of £8 2s. 7d. for 
every £100, continued from, the fifth to the twenty-fifth year will, at the end of the term, 
have paid off the principal sum together with interest. 


(iii.) Areas Acquired and Selected.—The operations under the Closer Settlement 
Acts resulted up to the end of the year 1911 in the acquisition by the Government of 
twenty-nine estates, of a total area of 644,385 acres, at a total cost of £1,670,330. The 
following table gives particulars of the operations under the above Acts at the end of 
the year 1901 and of each year from 1907 to 1911. 


QUEENSLAND.—CLOSER SETTLEMENT, 1901 and 1907-1911. 


; 7 7 
Number of Total Area Total Amount Total Area. 
Year. _ Estates Acquired to of Purchase Selected to 
‘ i - Acquired.’ -' Date. Money. , Date. 
ny At ED : Acres. 9) pf Acres. 
1901 ish Oo. 15 132,760 . 835,056 124,710 
1907 ov oa 26 409,563 1,057,463 | 340,405 
1908 ay oy es PINOY, acai 456,742 1,208,013 864,334 
1909. ep rib ay ee on 497,095 |" 1,349, 251 “l 409,381 
1910 SAC vf Pye 587,449 j 1,490,489 437,496 
1911 ao AL 29 644,385 | 1,670,330." f arenes | a 


1, In addition there were at the end of the year + 1911, 10,986 acres sold at auction and 3134 acres 
retained by the Government for experimental farms and other sales. 
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The total area opened for selection up to the end of the year'1911 was 563}970 acres, 
of which 498,315 aéres had been selected by 1957 selectors. » There remained 65;655‘acres 
unselected or reserved. The total amountiof rent paid up to the same date was £795,548, 
the amount in arrear being £9,841. At the end of the year 1911 there were 1957 selec- 
tors holding 2176 agricultural farms, 259 unconditional selections, and two prickly pear 
infested selections. , In addition, land and improvements to the value of £79,982 had 
been sold at auction. 


(iv.) The Special Mp edntiitad Selections ‘Acts 1901 to'1905. These Acts were partly 
repealed by the Amending Act of 1909, which was in its turn repealed by the Land Act 
1910. Under the last Act land may be set apart for members of bodies of selectors who 
desiré to settle in the same locality.‘ The terms and conditions are similar to those in 
force for single selectors. Every group selection shall be subject to the condition of 
personal residence during the first five years of the term. 

The Special Agricultural Selections, Act 1905. provides, that financial aid may be 
granted to all.or any of the members of; a, body of selectors of agricultural homesteads. 
Advances may also be made to each selector for a value not exceeding £80 for the purpose 
of buying tools, rations, stock and poultry. 

The portions opened for “ group settlement” in 1911 numbered 1692, and comprised 
a gross drea of 1,226,455 acres!’ Up to the end of that year 1316 portions, comprising 
977,621 acres, valued’ at’ £600,358, had ‘been applied for by members of the bodies of 
settlers for’'whom they were’ opened. The greater part of the remaining lots have since 
been selected. ' ae} 


6. South Australia.—Under the provisions of the Crown Lands Acts the Commissioner 
may repurchase land for the purposes of closer settlement at a cost not exceeding £600,000 
in any two years. 

Reference has already been made to the provisions of the Irrigation and Reclaimed 
Lands Acts 1908, regarding the settlement of reclaimed lands, (See §7, 5 iv.) 


{i.) Disposal of Land. The Crown Lands Act, Further Amendment Act 1910 
enlarges the yalue of the blocks into which estates may be subdivided for closer settle- 
ment purposes. from £2000 to £5000 unimproved value. The purchase money with 
interest thereon at 4 per cent. per annum is payable in seventy half-yearly instalments, 
the first ten payments being interest only, 

_-For the first five years, improvements to the yalue of £3 for every £100 of the pur- 
chase. money must be yearly effected. 


(ii.) Areas Acquired and Selected. The following table shews the area of land 
acquired by the Government in South Australia for the purposes of closer settlement, 
and the manner in which une & same has been disposed of under the provisions of the 
“Crown Lands Acts :— 


' SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—CLOSER SETTLEMENT, 1902 to 1911. 


HOSS SAUNT Geos | Total Area Léased as ind 
a.) Area of se eins Homestead Blocks. Mis- ona 
@ | Lands Re- Perpetual ae 
© aichadod Covenants ended cellaneous Sold. occupied 
BP to Right of | Perpetual s Leases. (includin 
to 31st Dec, 6 
aid _ | Purchase, | Purchase. |, Lease. j \ Roads). 
ih Aeres. i ))/ i Aexeses orc Acresys5::)fcAeres. ‘Acres, Acres. - Acres. Acres. 
1902 156,481 a 2,717 3,073 90,128 309 403 59,851 
1903 |’ 156,481 ~ 60,331 2487 ' 2,895, 89,378 274 566 550 
1904,| 174,963 |, .81,556 9,268 9,795 86,881 | 295 626 Ey) 
1905 214,752 116,854 2,057 —~ 2,907 82,431 295 736 9,472 
1906 260,355 168,930 1,930 2,482 78,642 295 1,987 6,089 
7907 | 326.576 235,673 1,758 > 2,306 77,017 211 4,808 4,803 
1908.) 354,454 961,457. |, 1,590 1,953 74,651 281 9,142 ; 
1909 500,464 296,013 1,381 1,779 75,045 50,056 24,641 51,549 
1910 527,501). 357,480 |. 1,241 '/1,510 62,386 | 40,077 35,266 29,541 
1911 622,422 411,370 1,077 1,414 55,121 40,082 43,969 || , 69,389 
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During the financial year 1911-12 five properties aggregating 26,459 acres were 
repurchased. The total area repurchased at the 30th June, 1912, was 624,121 acres, the 
purchase money being £1,917,460. . Of that area 589,461 acres had been allotted to 2401 
persons, the average area to each being 246 acres. 


(iii.) Irrigation Areas. Under the Irrigation and Reclaimed Lands Act 1908, 1909 
and 1910, special provisions are made for granting perpetual leases of reclaimed lands. 
The maximum area of irrigable or reclaimed land one person may hold in any irrigation 
area is 50 acres, Kach block is offered on perpetual lease, at a rent not less than a sum 
equivalent to 4 percent. on the unimproved value of the land, plus the cost of reclaiming. 
For the first. year only one-quarter of the fixed rent is payable, for the second year one- 
half, and for the third year three-quarters. 


(a) Irrigation Boards. Trrigation Boards, to whom advances of money may be 
made by the Commissioner for Crown Lands, may be. constituted in irti- 
gation areas. 


(b) Government Loams to Settlers: Under Part V. of the Act a fund is to be con- 
stituted, to be called the Lessees of Reclaimed Lands Loan Fund, consisting 
of moneys provided by Parliament, to be advanced to assist lessees to make 
improvements on their lands. The totalamount owing by any lessee may 
not exceed £300. In cases of hardship the time may be extended by the 
Commissioner, the deferred payments carrying interest at 5 per cent. 


During 1910 the Waikerie and Berri Irrigation Areas were gazetted. No irrigation 
areas were gazetted in 1911, but Rameo Village District has been added to the Waikerie 
Irrigation Area. 


(iv.) Village Settlements. Out of the reserved lands the Commissioner is directed to 
set apart for the purpose of village settlement such land as he shall consider fit (a) for 
horticultural purposes, to be termed ‘‘ horticultural land;’’ (6) for agricultural purposes, 
to be termed “‘commonage land ;’’ and (c) land whereon any irrigation works are 
situated. Land so set apart is to be divided as follows :—Horticultural lands into blocks 
of as nearly as practicable equal unimproved value, and of about ten acres in extent; and 
the commonage lands into one or more blocks of such area as the Commissioner may 
determine, and the lands so set apart in each case form the district of the association. 
No person may hold more than two blocks. Commonage lands may only be leased to 
the association on perpetual lease, and all unleased horticultural blocks are under the 
control of the association. very member of each association must provide or contribute 
towards the maintenance and regulation of irrigation works and the care and cultivation 
of the commonage lands. 


As the Waikerie district was proclaimed an irrigation area under the Irrigation and 
Reclaimed Lands Acts 1908 and 1909, and the settlers at Kingston haye applied to be 
dealt with under the same Acts, this would leave only the Lyrup Village Settlement, 
which is in a better position, both financially and as regards population, than the others. 


(v.) Homestead Blocks. Aboriginal reservations, except those at Poimt MclLeay or 
Point Pearce, and other suitable lands may be offered as homestead blocks on perpetual 
lease or lease with a right of purchase. Hach block must not exceed £100 in value, and 
residence by a member of the family for at least nine months of every year is compulsory. 


There is now hardly any demand for homestead blocks, persons generally preferring 
small blocks of repurchased or Crown lands on ordinary conditions. The system appears 
to be of value only in centres of; population where work can be obtained, and within a 
reasonable distance of a school. 
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(a) Advances to Blockholders. Advances up to ‘£50 may be made by the Com- 
missioner to any homestead blockholder who has complied with the con- 
ditions of his lease or agreement, to assist in erecting permanent buildings 
on the blocks, or other improvements. Advances must be repaid, with 
interest at 4 per cent. per annum, by twenty equal instalments, commenc- 
ing twelve months from the date of advance. The Commissioner may, in 
case of hardship, extend the time of repayment, deferred payments bearing 
interest at 5 per cent. per annum. The total amount advanced up to the 

30th June, 1912, was £40,606, of which £37,876 had been repaid. 


(b) Particulars of Homestead Biocks...The total number of leases and agreements 

of, which purchase had been completed to the 31st December, 1911, was 

1847, comprising 28,082 acres, at a, purchase price of £64,414, or an average 

of £2 5s, 10d. per acre, the average of each holding of which purchase was 
completed being 15.acres. 


7. Western Australia—Under the Agricultural Lands Purchase Act, 1909, which 
repealed and consolidated the Agricultural Lands Purchase Acts 1896 to 1904, sums not 
exceeding in the aggregate £400,000 may be expended on’ the repurchase of Crown 
lands near the railways, suitable for immediate cultivation. 


(i.) Acquisition of Land by the Government. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the Acts, a Land Purchase Board has been constituted. Advised by the 
report of the Board, the Minister, with the approval of the Governor, may make a con- 
tract for the acquisition of the land by surrender at the price fixed by the Board, or at 
any lesser price. 


(ii.) Sale of Repurchased Land, After reservation of part of the repurchased land 
for public purposes, the remainder is thrown open for selection. The maximum quantity 
held by one person must not exceed 1000 acres ; in special cases 2000 acres. 


(iii.) Conditions of Sale to Selectors. The maximum selling price of any re- 
purchased land'is equal to 105 per cent. of the actual cost of the land plus the cost of any 
improvements made upon it. A lease for twenty years is issued at a rent, the half-yearly 
instalments of which are to be at the rate of £3:17s. 9d. for each £100 of the selling price. 
Improvements must be made to the value of one-fifth of the purchase-money ‘every two 
years of the first ten years of the lease. One-half of the land must be fenced within the 
first five years and the whole within ten years. Loans may be granted to selectors under 
the provisions of the Agricultural Bank Acts. 


iGv.) Areas Acquired and Selected. The transactions conducted underthe provisions 
of the Agricultural Lands Purchase Acts are shéwn for 1901 and for each year from )1907 
to 1912 in the subjoined table :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—CLOSER SETTLEMENT, 1901, and 1907-8 to 1911-12.* 


{ 
Total Area Balance. | 
Area Se- Total | Total Re- 
Vienne Total Area Total Pa boy ae cE @ lected Area, oc= oo aloan e | venue 
"| Acquired, | Purchase- at A BS during the| cupied to toe received 
money. : Seisetion: Year: Date. Sélection! to Date: 
2 “Acres. £ Acres. ‘Acres. Acres. Acres. “Acres. | £ 
1901) .:.| 46,624 52,764 1,459 45,165 4;295 |" .37,235 1,929 14,451 
1907-8...) 170,881 109,373 8,652 162,229 8,201 155,436 6,793 82,030 
1908-9...| 215,822 131,373 11,142 ~ 204,680 30,950 189,520 15,531 94,438 
1909-10 249,522 158,041 » 10,757 928,823 25,134 213,416 15,407 111,125, 
1910-11 297,391 262,302 14,876 282,515 50,032 261.942 20,573 129,386 
1911-12 303,469 270,622 | 14,506 982,885 8,375 264,885 18,000 151,110 


° ' * he figures for 1901 are up to 31st December. For 1907-8 and subsequent years they aré 
given as up to 30th June. : 
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On the 30th June, 1912, the total expenditure, exclusive of purchase-money but 
including interest, was £69,140, which left a balance of £81;970. At the same date the 
amount inyested as sinking fund was £82,285. During the year 1911-12 one property, 
viz., that of Jelcobine, having a total area of 6078 acres, was purchased, but has not yet 
been made available for selection. 


(v.) Working Men’s Blocks. . Any person not already holding land within the State 
is entitled to obtain a lease of lands-which have been surveyed and thrown open for 
selection as working men’s blocks. .The maximum area that may be selected by one 
person is, if within any town or goldfield, half an acre, or five acres elsewhere. The 
price is not less than twenty shillings per acre, payable in ten years by half-yearly instal- 
ments. Residence and improvement conditions must be fulfilled. | At the expiration of 
the lease, or at any time after five years from the date of the commencement of the 
lease, upon compliance with all conditions and upon payment of the full purchase- 
money and fee, a Crown grant will be issued. No person who has once held a working- 
man’s block is allowed to select another, except under very special circumstances. 


The following table shews the number and area of accepted applications for working 
men’s blocks during each year, as well as the total number and area in existénce at the 
end of the year 1901 and for each year from 1907 to 1912 :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA,—PARTICULARS OF WORKING MEN’S BLOCKS, 
1901 and 1907-12. 


l 
Year ... ef) AOL} 39078 | 1968." 1909.1 1910... |) 1911 1912!" 
i t Z 


NUMBER AND AREA OF ACCEPTED APPLICATIONS DURING YEAR. 


Number 2 gor”) ‘gy 88 122’ 53! 28 
Area in Acres 6 Lag oon? gH? 189 148 99 56 


NUMBER AND AREA OF BLOCKS OCCUPIED AT END OF YEAR: 


Number 7 ADIT Ht? 2BBTEE 408 5 440 388 OB Qetat 
Area in Acres 31 489 | 687 667 719, \ go f22 ~» 688... 


t oni 


. 1. For financial year ended 30th June. 


During the years 1907 to 1911 residential blocks on the goldfields were made 
available as workingmen’s blocks, instead of under residential lease, as before, and since 
19th October, 1911, the system of leasehold has been reverted to. | rf 


8. Tasmania.—The principles of closer settlement were not introduced into Tasmania 
until the Closér Settlement Act of 1906 was passed. ” Under this Act, which was amended 
in 1908, and again in 1911, power is given to the Minister for Lands, on the recom- 
mendation of the’Closer Settlement Board, to purchase by agreement private land in any 
part of Tasmania for the purpose of closer settlement, and also to deal with and dispose of 
any unoccupied Crown land for the same purpose. 


(i.) Disposal of Land. Lands so brought under the Act are subdivided into farm 
allotments of a suitable size—not exceeding £1500 in value—andiare disposed of by way 
of lease for ninety-nine years. The rental is determined by the Board at.a rate not ex- 
ceeding 5 per cent. per arinum on’ the capital value of the land. \ Any lessee who has 
fulfilled the conditions under the Act may, after the expiration of ten years of the term. 
of the lease, purchase the land leased to him. Under the Amendment Act of 1908 the 
Minister is authorised to lease any allotment of land exceeding £1500, but not exceeding 
£4000 in value, exclusive of buildings. . 
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A lessee must improve his holding to a value equal to 23 per cent. on the capital value 
of the land in each of the first ten years of the term of his lease, and he must, within two 
years of the date of the lease, personally reside on his allotment during at least eight 
months of each of the following nine years. 


Under the Amendment Act of 1911, provision is made for reserving a proportion of 
the allotments thrown open, and leasing the same, under special terms and conditions, 
to bond fide immigrants. 


(ii.) Advances to Settlers. The total advance by the Government in aid of the cost 
of effecting improvements to any one lessee must not exceed one-fifth of the capital value 
of such lessee allotment, and must not exceed pound for pound the sum expended by him 
in fencing and building. Such advances must be repaid, together with interest at 5 per 
cent., in equal half-yearly instalments. 


(iii.) Special Sales. The fee-simple of land acquired may be disposed of by sale on 
the recommendation of the Board as sites for churches, public halls, dairy factories, fruit- 
preserving factories, mills, or creameries. The area sold may not exceed one acre in the 
case of a church or public hall, or five acres in other cases. 


(iv.) Areas Acquired and Selected. Up to the 30th June, 1912, eight areas, viz., 
Cheshunt, Mount Pleasant, Forester, No. 1 and No. 2, Isandula, Brinktop, Frogmore 
and Woolmers had been opened up for closer settlement. Particulars are given in the 
following statement :— 


TASMANIA.—CLOSER SETTLEMENT, 1907 to 1912, 


Number of Number of Area Rental of Total haan 

Year. Farms made Farms of Farms Farms Birehasad 

Ayailable. Allotted. Allotted. Allotted. t 
ae fee \ Acres. £ Acres. 
OO Die si i 61 54 10,365 _ 1,923 13,397 
1908+... oon 28 26 8,191 634 11,780 
HISTOS I enae aie 49 45 9,117 789 7,902 
SE Oe dein mate 40) ey ol 3) 1,872 539 1,362 
LOA tees ee 37 36 4,965 168 5,143 
IGUA06G.. Sas Baldy of 7 3,912 563 6,147 
Total ... aS. ie vego 183 88,422 4,616 45,731 


The total purchase-money paid by the Government up to the 30th June, 1912, was 
£118,511. j 


$9. Occupation of Crown Lands under Leases and Licenses 


Issued by Mines Departments, 


1. Introduction.—Leases and licenses for the occupation of Crown lands for mining 
and other purposes are issued by the Mines Departments in all the States. Such leases 
and licenses may be issued with respect to all Crown lands, whether otherwise unoccupied 
or whether occupied also under leases and licenses issued by the Lands Departments. 
Certain Crown lands, such as reserves, etc., are, however, subject to special conditions, 
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(i.) Mining on Private Lands. Certain of the Crown lands of the several States 
have been alienated from time to time, subject to various reservations in respect of gold 
and other minerals which might afterwards be found therein. Other lands! have been 
alienated without such reservation, but as the minetal gold does not’ pass from the Crown 
unless by express conyeyance, it has remained the property of the State on all alienated 
lands. All lands alienated or in process of alienation are open to mining for gold; but to 
mining for other minerals, those lands. only are-open in respect of which the rights are 
reserved in the grants. There are, however, generally certain reservations, such as those 
with reference to town or village lands and lands which have been built on or are used for 
special purposes. The working of minerals on private lands is regulated in the several 
States either by special Acts or by special provisions of the Acts relating to mining. 


(ii.) Leases and Licenses Issued and Total Areas of Crown Lands Occupied, 1901 to 
1911. The following tables shew the total areas of Crown lands for which leases and 
licenses for mining purposes were issued in each State during 1901 and for each year 
from 1907 to 1911 inclusive, and also the total areas of Crown lands occupied for mining 
purposes at the end of each year during the same period :— 


CROWN LANDS, LEASES AND LICENSES FOR MINING PURPOSES, 1901 and 
1907 to 1911. 


; ; 
Particulars. | N.S. W. Vietoria.’| Qid.?_ | S. Aust.? | W. Aust. Tas. Cwlth. 
| \ 


AREAS FOR WHICH LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED. 


14 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. 
1901 so: --»| - 50,349 = 55,698.| 938,985 | 37,593 |--18,125 | 255,750 
1907 aes .-.| 96,159 | 67,048 |, 25,333 | 136,312 |}. 51,514 | 31,255} 407,621 
1908 le «| 81,418 |42,716| 35,834] 69,202 |. 57,093} 20,546 306,809 
1909 mee -..|. 72,696 |} 36,114 | 43,591:| 49,135 | 55,1383 | 20,414 | 277,088 
1910 ie ...| 81,674 | 38,655 | 41,687 | 216,273 | 87,429) 24,173) 489,891 
191s: see ...| 42,865 | 25,353 | 40,642) 59,918| 94,853] 26,454 | 290,085 


TOTAL AREA OCCUPIED AT END OF ‘YEAR. 


1901 o s+) 134,209 Q | 124,182) 14,140] 66,682] 50,362 389,575 
1907 sad .., 188,916} ’@ | 128,321 | 170,204 | 117,361| 79,163| 673,965 
1908 ae v-/ 218,931 | 1s | 140,785 | 100,387 | 180,970] 56,693| 647,716 
1909 ca «| 236,265 % | 147,010! 84,293 | 128,129] 55,819 | 651,516 
1910 ~ ..-| 235,235 | 186,710 | 164,737 | 197,714 | 164,963 ' 57,908| 957,267 


1911. oer ...| 233,080 | 116,420 | 180,663 | 89,077 | 158,946 | 58,038! 836,174 


1. Including private lands, leases, and water right licenses only. 2. Exclusive of lands held 
under miners’ rights only, amounting in 1908 to approximately 27,500 acres. 3. Exclusive of 
miners’ rights. 4. Excluding Victoria, except for 1910 and 1911. 


The increase in the area held during 1903 is due to the unusually large number of 
search licenses issued in South Australia: during the, year, no less than 466 being regis- 
tered with areas varying from 640 to 3200 acres each. 


2. New South Wales. Under the provisions of the Mining Act 1906 and the regu- 
lations made thereunder, Crown lands may be occupied for mining or other purposes by 
virtue of (i.) miners’ rights ; (ii.) business licenses ; (iti.) authorities to prospect; or (iv.) 
leases. t ' f | @ : “| Last 


y 
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(i.) Miners’ Rights. A miner’s right may be issued for any term not less than six 
months and not exceeding twenty years from the date of issue, at a fee calculated at the 
rate of two shillings and sixpence for every half-year of the term. The holder is entitled 
to take possession of and exclusively occupy for mining purposes Crown lands not expressly 
exempted from such occupation. Areas so occupied are styled tenements, which are 
divided into nine classes, viz. :—(a) prospecting areas; (b) dams or reservoirs ; (c) roads ; 
(d) claims; (e) races; (f) machinery areas; (g) tramways; (h) water rights; and 
(i) tunnel sites. Any holder of a miner’s right may occupy one tenement of any or each 
of the foregoing classes, but for every additional tenement of the same class he must hold 
an additional miner’s right. The holder, of a miner’s right may, in addition to the 
above, occupy a residence area not exceeding one-quarter acre within the boundaries of a 
town or village, or two acres outside such boundaries. 


(ii.) Business Licenses. A business license may be issued for any term not less than 
six months and not exceeding twenty years at a fee calculated at the rate of ten shillings 
for every half-year of the term. It entitles the holder to occupy as a business area not 
more than one-quarter acre within the boundaries of a town or village, or one acre out- 
side such boundaries. :. 


(iii.) Authorities to Prospect. Under the Mining Act 1906, the Minister for Mines 
may grant to the holder of a miner’s right an authority to prospect upon any area of 
Crown lands, whether exempted from ordinary occupation under a miner’s right or not. 
These authorities are protective titles during prospecting operations only, and do not 
authorise mining. 


(iv.) Leases. The Governor may grant leases of Crown lands for (a) mining, 
(6) mining purposes, or (c) dredging. 


(a) Mining Leases. These leases may be either gold-mining leases, for which the 
rental is at the rate of five shillings per acre per annum, the maximum 
area which may be demised being twenty-five acres; mineral leases (other 
than coal or shale), for which the rental is at the rate of five shillings per 
acre per annum, the maximum area being eighty acres; coal or shale leases, 
for which the rental is at the rate of one shilling per acre per annum, with 
a royalty of sixpence per ton on all shale or large coal, and threepence per 
ton on all small coal raised, the maximum area being 640 acres. Special — 
leases may be granted for gold or minerals, other than shale or coal, if by 
reason of unusual circumstances the Minister is of the opinion that it is 
necessary that an area in excess of the limit prescribed for ordinary leases 
should be leased. 


(b) Leases for Mining Purposes are granted for the surface of the land and toa 
limited depth below the surface. Such leases do not authorise mining on 
the land, but are for such purposes as the construction of dams and 
reservoirs, tramways, buildings, and machinery. 


(c) Dredging Leases may be granted for the purpose of mining for gold or any 
other mineral by dredging, pumping, sluicing, etc., on any Crown lands 
forming the bed of any river or other suitable land. The rent is two 
shillings and sixpence per acre per annum, and a royalty of 1 per cent. on 
the value of all gold and other minerals won must be paid to the Crown. 
Labour and capital expenditure conditions are attached to dredging leases. 


(v.) Particulars of Leases and Licenses Isswed, 1911. The following table gives 
particulars of leases and licenses of Crown lands issued by the Mines Department during 
the year 1911:— 
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S AND LICENSES, 


ISSUED BY MINES DEPARTMENT DURING YEAR 1911. 


Particulars. Act under which Issued. Purpose for which Issued. | Area 
| To mine for— Acres. 
Leases— Mining Act 1874 & ba An Acts | Minerals ony than coal ee 
x Coal AS a 2,793 
Mining Act 1906 . Gold 3,060 
4 Minerals other than coal 6,896 
Coal 16,784 
ip ‘sp decd ie Bs. Leases (mining purposes) 941 
' Gold & Mineral Dredging Act 1899 Gold &. 
3 ni s Minerals other than gold aA 
_ Mining Act 1906 (Dredging) Gold 648 
Minerals other than gold 874 
Licenses— Mining Act 1874 (section 28) é Coal and shale... aE 
Other forms of | Mining Act 1874 & Pe Acts. Sites for dams, machinery, ete. & 
occupancy— _ Mining Act 1906 ..| Authorities to prospect.. ne 11,569 
| 
Total ... — — » 42,865 - 


= 


It may be remarked that the Mining Act 1874 has now been repealed, so ‘that no 
further authorities will be issued under that Act. 


(vi.) Leases and Licenses Issued and Areas Occupied. The'following*table gives par- 
ticulars of the areas of Crown lands for which leases and licenses were issued by the 
Mines Department during each year, and of the total areas of Crown lands occupied 
under such leases and licenses at the end of the year 1901 and from 1907 to 1911, 
inclusive :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—LEASES AND LICENSES. 
ISSUED BY MINES DEPARTMENT, 1901 AND 1907-1911. 


P for which Issued 
scaageen aR mg Sene! 1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED. 
Acres. Acres. Acres) Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Gold mining .. eee] 2,272 | 15468 114,181) | «5,248 |'6,412| 3,708 
Mining for other minerals «»-| 47,990: | 98;796 |. 37,237, | 41,008 | 16,493 | 27,347 
Authorities to prospect a ate ata 38,890 | 25,481 8,107} 11,569 
For other purposes , ... 87 900 | 1,160 964 662 241 
Total ‘| 50,849 | 96,159’ | 81,418 | 72,696°) 31,674] 42,865 
TOTAL AREAS OCCUPIED. 
Gold mining sotto) 6,942 5,669 | 11,456,| 16,079 | 18,917) 15,455 
Mining for other BN PCANE --.|126,885 |176,558 |192,178 [190,153 | 199,497 | 213,209 
Authorities to prospect clas mesays sas 13,239 | 28,287 | 12,441 Hs 
For other purposes 382 1,689 2,058 | - 1,746 4,380 4,366 
Total ---|184,209 183,916 (218,931 |236,265 235,235 233,030 


3. Victoria.—Leases of Crown lands for mining and auxiliary purposes in this State. 
are issued by the department of Mines and Forests under the Mines Act 1890 to 1907.. 
Miners’ rights are issued by the Treasury ‘under the! authority of the same Acts. 


- (i.) Mining Leases. These are of three kinds—(a) Gold-mining leases ; (b) mineral. 
leases ; and (c) dredging leases. (a) Gold-mining Leases are granted for a term of fifteen. 
years in such areas as the Minister may recommend. The annual rent is two'shillings. 
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and sixpence an acre. (b) Mineral Leases are granted for a term of 15 years, the maxi- 
mum area being 640 acres: The annual rent varies from one shilling to £1 per acre. (c) 
Dredging Leases are issued upon the recommendation of the Sludge Abatement Board 
and on the approval of the Minister. The annual rent is five shillings an acre. 


(ii.) Special Licenses. Special licenses are also granted by the Department of Mines 
and Forests. (a ) Searching g Licenses are granted to search for minerals over Crown lands 
for a term of three months at a minimum rent of £1. (6) Tailings Licenses are issued 
oyer tailings, which have become the property of the Crown, for a term of five years at 
arent of one penny per 100 cubic yards, the minimum rent being ten shillings.  (c) 
Water-right Licenses are issued, to divert water by cutting races, etc., over Crown lands, 
for a term of fifteen years, at a rent fixed according to the length of race, the quantity 
of water diverted, and the size of the reservoir. 


(iii.) Miners’ Rights, Business Licenses, and Residence Areas, Miners’ rights are 
issued by the Treasury Department upon payment of a fee of two shillings and sixpence, 
and are available for a period of twelve months. The holder is entitled to take possess- 
sion for mining purposes of Crown lands, not otherwise exempted, in any mining district. 
Upon registration and payment of the prescribed fees, the holder of a miner’s right may 
occupy not more than one acre of Crown lands on any goldfield as a business or residence 
area. 

Licenses of auriferous lands not rls mining purposes may be issued by the Lands 
Department. (§ 7,3 iv.) 


(iv.), Leases. and Licenses Issued and Areas Occupied for Mining. Particulars of 
leases and licenses for mining purposes of Crown lands alone are not available, the 
official returns including also private lands. During the year 1911 the number of mining 
leases, licenses, etc., issued was 508, covering an area of 25,353 acres; the rent, fees, 
etc,, received amounted to £2268. No particulars are available as to the total area of 
either Crown or private lands occupied for miming purposes. 


4. Queensland.—The occupation of the Crown lands for mining purposes in this 
State is regulated by the Mining Acts 1898 to 1902. Under these Acts the Department 
of Mines is authorised to issue—(i.) Miners’ rights; (ii.) mining leases; (iii.) coal- 
mining leases and licenses; and (iv.) miners’ homestead leases. 


(i.) Miners’ Rights. The foundation of title under a‘ miner’s right is prior 
appropriation, and the permanency of any such title depends upon compliance by the 
occupier with certain prescribed conditions of use and working. The ground occupied , 
under a miner’s right is known as a “claim}” which term may include an area taken 
up for purposes auxiliary to the actual operation of mining, such as machine areas. 
Water rights and residence areas do not come within the definition of “claims,” being 
licenses which may be granted or refused. The forfeiture of a claim on account of non- 
compliance with the prescribed conditions may be decreed by the Warden on the appli- 
cation of any holder of a miner’s right, The forfeiture of water rights or of residence 
areas may be declared only by the Crown, who alone can challenge the title of the 
occupier. 


(ii.) Mining Leases. These leases are divided into two classes 
leases, and (b) mineral leases. Both classes contain certain covenants as to rent, the 
employment of labour and other matters. Special leases may be granted for auxiliary 
purposes, such as constructing tramways, erecting buildings, cutting water-races, etc 
(a) Gold-mining Leases. The maximum area is fifty acres, the term twenty-one years, 
renewable for a further term of like duration, and the annual rent is £1 an acre. 
(b) Mineral Leases. The maximum area is 160 acres (except for coal, as mentioned here- 
inafter), the term en twenty- one bape renewable for a like period, and the eae rent 
ten shillings an acre.. 


(iii.) Coal-mining Leases and Licenses. Mineral leases for coal may be granted for a 
term of twenty-one years at an annual rent of sixpence an acre, together with a royalty 
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of threepence per-ton of coal raised during the first ten years of the lease and of sixpence 
per ton during the remainder of the term. Special concessions may be granted to dis- 
coverers of payable seams of coal. Licenses to.occupy not more than 640 acres may be 
granted to any person desiring to prospect:Crown lands for coal upon payment of sixpence 
for every acre comprised in the application. 

(iv). Miners’ Homestead Leases. These leases are issued to holders of miners’ rights 
who reside on gold or mineral fields, for the purpose of residence or carrying on business, 
and range in area from one to eighty acres, in accordance with the proximity to a pro- 
claimed township. The rent ranges from sixpence to five shillings an acre. In the case 
of homesteads situated outside the limits of a township, after thirty years’ rent has been 
paid the rent ceases to be payable, and in lieu thereof the rent shall be one shilling, if 
demanded. 


(v.) Partiewlars of Leases. and Licenses Issued, 1911. The subjoined table gives 
particulars of the leases and licenses of Crown lands issued for mining purposes during 
the year 1911 :— 


QUEENSLAND.—LEASES AND LICENSES, 
ISSUED BY MINES DEPARTMENT DURING YEAR 1911. 


Miners’ | Coal Pros-|Miscellane- 
Mining Leases Homestead| pecting | ous Rights 
Leases. | Licenses. |& Licenses. 


Lease or 
License. 


Purpose for|To mine|To mine} Tramways} Buildings |Residence,| To pros-|Mining, 


which issued for gold|for min- and ma-| business, | pect for| residence, 
erals other chinery | etc. coal ete. 
than gold 
Area in acres... 532 2,692 of _ 23 6,360 31,057 *25,000 


* Approximate. 


(vi.) Particulars of Areas Occupied. The following table shews the areas for which 
leases and licenses of Crown lands were issued during each year, and the total area occu- 
pied at the end of the year 1901 and from 1907 to 1911 inclusive. 

The particulars given are exclusive of miners’ rights. 


QUEENSLAND.—LEASES AND LICENSES. 
ISSUED BY MINES DEPARTMENT, 1901 AND 1907-1911. 


Particulars. 1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 


* LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED DURING YEAR. 


. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 

Gold mining ABE A .--| 3,081 | 2,333 1,800; 1,668 1,306 532 
Mining for other yninerals ’ --.| 7,142) 7,598) 5,004) 2,878) 3,105] 2,715 
For other purposes het ...| 44,975 | 15,402 | 29,030 |} 39,045 | 37,276) 37,417 
Total bas ses ...| 55,698 | 25,333 | 35,834 | 43,591 41,687 40,664 


*TOTAL AREA OCCUPIED AT END OF YEAR. 


Gold mining oh : ...| 11,296 | 10,562} 8,860} 8,590) 8,082) 7,820 
Mining for other minerals’ .--| 23,113 | 33,021 | 27,691 | 20,292 | 25,188 | 24,895 
For other purposes psi ...| 89,773 | 79,738 |104,184 |118,128 |131,467 |138,363 

Total oe may -+.{124,182 |123,321 |140,735 |147,010 |/164,737 |171,078 


* Exclusive of lands held under miners’ rights only. 
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5. South Australia.—In this State leases and licenses for mining purposes are issued 
by the Department of Mines under the authority of the Mining Act 1893, as amended in 
1900. Under these Acts mining and prospecting are permitted in virtue of (i.) miners’ 
rights ; (ii.) mining leases ; (iii.) coal or oil leases ; and (iv.) miscellaneous leases, and in 
addition occupation of Crown lands is permitted by virtue of (v.) business claims, and 
(vi.) occupation licenses. 


(i.) Miners’ Rights. These rights are issued for a period of one year upon payment 
of five shillings. The holder is authorised to prospect for any mineral or oil, and to peg 
out a claim in the prescribed manner on any Crown lands. Under the Amendment Act 
of 1900, special licenses to search, on specific mineral lands not exceeding five square 
miles in extent, may be granted for (a) precious stones; (b) mineral phosphates; (c) oil; 
and (d) rare metals, minerals, and earths, the mining for which has not proved payable 
in any portion of the State. 


(ii.) Mining Leases. These leases are of two classes—(a) Gold leases and (b) mineral 
leases. (a) Gold Leases may be issued for a term not exceeding forty-two years to holders 
of miners’ rights at an annual rent of one shilling an acre. The maximum area which 
may be so leased is twenty acres. (b) Mineral Leases may be issued to holders of miners’ 
rights for lands not comprised in a goldfield. The area leased may not exceed forty acres, 
nor the term forty-two years. The annual rent is one shilling an acre, together with a 
royalty of sixpence in the pound on the net profits. 


(iii.) Coal or Oil Leases. These leases are issued to holders of miners’ rights for 
Crown lands not comprised in goldfields. The maximum area is 640 acres, and the 
maximum term forty-two years. The rent and conditions are as prescribed. In addition 
to the rent a royalty of sixpence in the pound on the net profits must be paid. 


(iv.) Miscellaneous Leases. Leases for any term not exceeding forty-two years may 
be granted to holders of miners’ rights on the prescribed terms and conditions (a) for 
manufacturing or obtaining salt or gypsum; (6) as sites for smelting or mining works. 
The maximum area, if the land leased is on a water frontage, is twenty-one acres. A 
royalty of sixpence in the pound on the net profits must be paid. 


(v.) Business Clawms. Business licenses are granted on payment at the rate of ten 
shillings for six months, entitling the holder to peg out and occupy for business and resi- 
dential purposes a claim not exceeding a quarter of an acre in extent, if within a town- 
ship, or one acre on other lands. 


(vi.) Occupation Licenses. Licenses are granted authorising the holder to occupy, | 
for purposes of residence and cultivation, any Crown lands not exceeding half an acre in 
extent for a term of fourteen years at an annual rent not exceeding two shillings an acre. 


(vii.) Particulars of Leases and Licenses, 1911. The following table gives particulars of 
leases and licenses of Crown lands issued by the Mines Department during the year 1911 :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—LEASES AND LICENSES. 


ISSUED BY THE MINES DEPARTMENT DURING YEAR 1911. 


Particulars: Act under which Issued. . Purpose for which Issued. ..., | Area. 
Acres. 
To mine for— 
Leases ... ..| Mining Act 1893... ee ..| Goldand other metals and miner’ls 1,968 
Mineral claims i vel pales! of uy » i uth» fp 5,470 
Licenses ...| Mining Act Amendment Act 1900 To search for precious stones, 


mineral -phosphates, oil, rare’ 
metals, minerals, and earths, the' 

‘ mining for which has not proved 
Other forms of payable in any portion of the State} 51,840 
occupancy ....| Mining Act 1893... ise uy — 640 


Total taal S Bs 59,918 
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(viii.) Leases and Licenses Issued and Areas Occupied. The following table gives 
particulars of the areas of Crown lands for which leases and licenses were issued by the 
Mines Department during each year, and of the total area of Crown lands occupied under 
such leases and licenses at the end of the year 1901 and from 1907 to 1911 inclusive :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—LEASES AND LICENSES. 


ISSUED BY MINES DEPARTMENT, 1901 AND 1907 TO 1911. 


Particulars. | 1901. | 1907. | 1908. . 1909. | 1910. | 1911. 


LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED.* 


Acres. | Acres. Acres Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 
Gold mining ‘ ‘ defi OTT 370 306 334 145 
Mining for other minerals. -| 92,587 |1385,897 | 68,896 | 48,799 |216,128 | 59,578 
For other purposes ads Aer 21 45 Ave 2 sath kan 
Total -| 93,985 |136,312 | 69,202 | 49,185 |216,273 | 59,918 
TOTAL AREAS OCCUPIED.* 
Gold mining - ‘ 14,140| 7,952} 2,490). 2,374]. 1,358] 1,512 
Mining for other minerals 162,113 | 97,780 | 81,811 |196,256 | 87,459 
For other purposes ase Re | ae 139 117 108 105 106 
Total .| 14,140 |170,204 |100,387 | 84,293 |197,714 | 89,077 


* Exclusive of miners’ rights, 


The following table shews the total area occupied (exclusive of miners’ rights) at the 
end of the year 1911, chassified according to the nature of the holding :— , 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—TOTAL AREA HELD UNDER MINING ACTS, 1911. 


Nature of Holding. «, | Number. Area. Nature of Holding. Number. Area. 

Acres. Acres. 

Mineral leases 258 13,139 Search licenses | 50 | 52,620 

Gold leases aie 80 1,500 Coal and oil claims i) 3,200 

Gold dredging leases ... Ags aks Gold claims ... 5 12 
Miscellaneous leases ... 41 8,000 
Mineral claims 320 10,500 

Occupation licenses 212 106 Total ... 971 | 89,077 


6. Western Australia.—The issue of leases and licenses by the Mines Department i is 


regulated by the Mining Act 1904. Under this Act Crown lands may be occupied by 
virtue of (i.) Miners’ rights; (ii.) mining leases; and (iii.) miners’ homestead leases. 


(i.) Miners’ Rights. Any holder of a miner’s right may take up and occupy ground, 
subject to the approval of the Warden, for the following purposes :—Prospecting for any 
minerals; claims, water rights, residence and business areas, and machinery, tailings, 
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washing, or market garden areas. 
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Lands may be occupied by the holder of a miner’s 


right for the purpose of mining for alluvial gold without registration, the only restriction 
being that the occupier must peg out his holding according to the prescribed regulations. 


(ii.) Mining Leases. These leases are granted for mining and auxiliary purposes, 


and are of three descriptions, viz.:—(a) Gold-mining leases; 
coal leases. (a) Gold-mining Leases. 


(6) mineral leases ; 
The maximum area is twenty-four acres, except 


and (c) 


» in the case of a mine which has already been worked and abandoned, is excessively wet, 


or requires costly appliances, when the maximum area is forty-eight acres. 


(6) Mineral 


Leases. The maximum area is forty-eight acres, except under the special circumstances 
referred to in the case of gold-mining leases, when the maximum area is ninety-six 
acres. (c) Coal Leases. The maximum area is 320 acres, but special leases of larger 
areas may be granted to the discoverer of a payable seam. 


(iii.) Miners’ Homestead Leases. 


These leases are granted for agricultural purposes 


on land within goldfields. The area is restricted to twenty acres, if within two miles of 


a township, and if beyond that distance to 500 acres. 


imposed. 


(iv.) conte of Leases and Licenses Issued, 1911. 
particulars of mining leases and licenses of Crown lands issued during 1911 :— 


Improvement conditions are 


The following table gives 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.--LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED BY MINES DEPARTMENT, 


1911.* 
Particulars. Gold-Mining. Minerale pooper H finer if Miscellaneous. Total. 
. Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Leases ... ays 32,143 1,002 7,147 90 40,382 
Licenses Te 15,242 39,083 ina 146 54,471 


* Exclusive of miners’ rights. 


' (y.) Particulars of Areas Occupied. The following table shews the areas for which 
leases and licenses of Crown lands were issued during each year, and the total area 
oceupied at the end of the year aie and from 1907 to 1911 inclusive :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—LEASES AND LICENSES. 


ISSUED BY MINES DEPARTMENT, 1901 AND 1907-1911. 


Particulars. 


1901, | 1907. | 1908, | 1909. 1910. 1911. 
LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED DURING YEAR.* 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Gold mining F ..:| 17,454 | 28,050 | 26,898 | 32,092 | 32,365 | 47,385 
Mining for other enerals, .| 19,281 | 15,985 | 22,293 | 14,843 | 51,008 | 40,085 
For other purposes 858 | 7,479! 7,902} 8,198). 4056] 17,3838 
Total .| 87,593] 51,514 | 57,093 55,133 87,429 | 94,853 


* Exclusive of miners’ rights. 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—LEASES AND LICENSES—(Continued.) 


Particulars. | 1901. 1907. | 1908. 1909. | 1910. | 1911. 


TOTAL AREA OCCUPIED AT END OF YEAR.* 


f NI | 


[ 
Gold mining F 40,525 | 46,374 | 40,591 | 41,521 / 44,157 | 44,163 
Mining for other minerals ». 14,091 | 41,470 | 55,244 | 45,229 | 78,838 | 70,944 
For other purposes 12,066 | 29,517 | 35,135 | 41,379 | 41,968 | 43,839 


| 
| . | 


Total -| 66,682 a 361 [er 970 198, 129 164, 963 |158,946 


| 
“| 
| 
| 
| 


* Exclusive of miners’ rights. 


7. Tasmania.—Under the provisions of the Mining Act 1905, Crown lands in this 
State may be occupied for mining and auxiliary purposes by virtue of (i.) prospectors’ 
licenses ; (ii.) miners’ rights; (iii.) mining leases; and (iv.) miscellaneous licenses. Busi- 
ness and residence licenses within mining areas may be issued by the Lands Department. 
(See § 7, 8 iv.) 


(i.) Prospectors’ Licenses. These licenses are granted for the calendar year in 
which they are applied for, upon payment of the sum of ten shillings if applied 
for before the 30th June, or five shillings if after that date. They confer the right to 
prospect upon prescribed Crown lands, and any discoveries made may be protected in the 
prescribed manner. 


(ii.) Miners’ Rights. These rights are also issued each year upon payment of five 
shillings if applied for before the 30th June, or of two shillings and sixpence if after that 
date. They confer the right to occupy specified Crown lands and to mine thereon. 


(iii.) Mining Leases. Mining leases are of three kinds—(a) gold-mining leases ; (0) 
mineral leases; and (c) miscellaneous leases.. (a) Gold-mining Leases are granted for a 
term not exceeding twenty-one years at an annual rent of £1 an acre. The maximum 
area which may be so leased is forty acres. The lessee has the exclusive right to mine 
for gold and other minerals on the land demised. (6) Mineral Leases are issued for 
mining for minerals other than gold on areas not exceeding eighty acres for a term of not 
more than twenty-one years, at an annual rent of five shillings an acre. Leases to 
mine for coal, shale, slate, freestone, or limestone may be issued for areas not exceeding 
820 acres at an annual rent of two shillings and sixpence an acre. (c) Miscellaneous 
Leases. The Minister may grant leases for mining purposes, for a term not exceeding ten 
years, of the bed or banks of any river flowing through Crown lands, at a rent of five 
shillings an acre. The area leased may not exceed forty chains in length by five chains 
on either side from the centre of the river.. Special leases may be granted by the 
Governor upon resolutions assenting thereto passed by both Houses of Parliament. 


(iv.) Miscellaneous Licenses. Licenses granting easements for various purposes may 
be issued, for a term not exceeding twenty-one years, to persons holding mining leases or 
miners’ rights, for the more advantageous working of the land occupied. 


(v.) Particulars of Leases.and Licenses Isswed, 1911. The following table shews 
SS) of leases and licenses of Crown lands, exclusive of prospectors’ licenses and 
miners’ rights, issued by the Mines Department during the year 1911 :— 
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TASMANIA.—LEASES AND LICENSES. 
ISSUED BY THE MINES DEPARTMENT DURING 1911.1 
Particulars. Act under which Issued. Purpose for which Issued. Area 
Leases— To mine for— Acres. 
1 The Mining Act 1905 Barite | 10 
8 “ 53 Coal 2,107 
29 ‘ = Copper | 1,041 
60 9 Pa Gold | 737 
1 - a Guano 2 
2 oF 4 Tron . 76 
3 5 ‘9 Limestone bg 314 
99 ft 74 Minerals “| 6,735 
cl Re ia Ochre 80 
Be ps ee Pyrites 20 
18 ps rf Silver lead 761 
39 te BA Shale 7,489 
189 F A Tin 5,940 
' 9 ur * Wolfram 372 
Licenses— 
7 ab ¥ Machinery sites... 29 
9 i, “4 Mining easements 40 
23 5 ie Dredging claims 4 369 
70 * 4 Dam sites and water rights 3382 
| 
Total 569 F iT 


| 26,454 


_ 1. Exclusive of prospectors’ licenses and miners’ rights, which are issued by officers in different 
districts throughout the State, and as to which particulars are not available. 


(vi.) Leases and Licenses Isswed and Areas Occupied. The following tables give 
particulars of the areas of Crown lands for which leases and licenses (exclusive of pros- 
pectors’ licenses and miners’ rights) were issued during each year, and of the total area 
of Crown lands occupied under such leases and licenses at the end of the year 1901 and 
from 1907 to 1911 inclusive :— 


TASMANIA.—LEASES AND LICENSES. 


ISSUED BY MINES DEPARTMENT, 1901 AND 1907 To 1911.* 


Particulars. 1901. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. 
J | 
LEASES AND LICENSES ISSUED.* 
Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. | Acres Acres 
Gold mining ee «| 1,067| 1,056 946 998 448 737 
Mining for other minerals eae ..-| 17,058 | 29,188 | 19,137 | 19,114 | 23,669 | 25,316 
For other purposes : a 1,011 463 302 56 | 40T 
Total -| 18,125 | 31,255 | 20,546 |} 20,414 | 24,173 | 26,454 
i 
TOTAL AREAS OCCUPIED.” 
Gold mining of SOROS le Olds ioe |e iL bode ilo |. dl 220, 
Mining for other minerals -| 46,968 | 73,009 | 52,844 | 52,939 | 55,050 | 55,007 
For other purposes —_ 8,483} 2,505 | 15615) °1,699 | 1,811 
Total Z .| 50,362 | 79,163 | 56,693 |.55,819 | 57,908 | 58,038 


* See note to preceding table. 
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§ 10, Resumption by Crown of Alienated Lands. 


1. General.—Under various Acts, alienated lands may be compulsorily resumed by 
the Crown in the several States for certain purposes, genérally connected with works of a 
public nature. Resumptions for closer settlement- purposes have already been referred to 
(see § 8, above). In most of the States there are Lands Clauses or similar Acts providing 
the machinery, and indicating the procedure to be adopted in assessing the compensation to 
be paid by the Crown to private owners in cases where the parties have failed to agree as 
to the amount to be paid. The provisions of these Acts are generally incorporated in the 
special Acts specifying the purposes for which alienated lands may be resumed. Lands 
leased for pastoral purposes may generally be resumed by the Crown on short notice. 
The lessee is ordinarily entitled to compensation for land resumed, for loss or depreci- 
ation in value of the lease caused by such resumption, and for improvements. 


(a) New South Wales... Alienated lands may be recovered by the Crown for author- 
ised works and certain public purposes under the provisions of the Public Works Act 
1900, and in other cases may be acquired by the Crown by purchase, gift, or surrender 
under Executive authority. Alienated lands required for public roads may be resumed 
under the Public Roads Act 1902, and if containing gold may be resumed for mining 
under Section 72 of the Mining Act 1906. Lands dedicated or granted by the Crown for 
public purposes may be resumed under Section 105 of the Crown Lands Act 1884, Sec- 
tion 41 of the Crown Lands Act 1889, and Section 1 of the Public Trusts Act 1897. 
Surrender and exchange of lands alienated or in process of alienation may. be carried out 
under Section 47 of the Crown Lands Act 1895. 


(b) Victoria. In Victoria lands may be resumed in accordance with the provisions 
of the Lands Compensation Act 1890, the Public Works Act 1890, the Railways Acts, 
the Land Act 1901, the Local Government Act 1903, the Water Act 1905, the Vacant 
Unclaimed Lands Act 1906, and the Forests Act 1907. 


(c) Queensland. In this State alienated lands may be resumed under the provisions 
of the Public Works Land Resumption Act 1906, for any of the purposes specified in 
section 4 of that Act. 


(d) South Australia. In this State the principal Acts under which land is re- 
purchased for public works are the Railways Commissioners Act 1887, the Water Con- 
servations Acts 1886, 1889, and 1900, the Waterworks Act 1882, and the Sewers Act 
1878. 


(e) Western Australia. In Western Australia private lands may be resumed under 
the provisions of the Land Act 1898, the Roads Act 1902, and the Public Works Act 
1902. 


(f) Tasmania. In the greatest number of cases private lands have been resumed in 
this State for the purpose of roads by agreement under the Lands Vesting Act 1894 and 
the Roads Acts, which were to a large extent repealed and consolidated by the Local 
Government Act 1906. In case of the owners failing to agree as to price, the land is 
acquired under the Lands Clauses Act 1857, incorporated in the Public Works and the 
Crown Land Acts. The Lands Resumption Acts 1891 and 1892 provide for the compulsory 
acquisition of land without waiting for the usual formalities. Under that Act a notifica- 
tion may be given to the owner that the land is required; after the expiration of thirty 
days the land may be resumed by notification in the Gazette, the amount of purchase- 
money being afterwards decided by arbitration, as provided by the Lands Clauses Act. A 
Bill amending and consolidating the Land for Public Purposes Act 1884, and the Lands 
Resumption Acts 1891 and 1892, was passed by the House of Assembly in August, 1910. 
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2. Areas Resumed, 1901 to 1911.—The subjoined table shews, so far as particulars 
are available, the areas of private lands resumed, exclusive of resumptions for closer 
settlement purposes, in each State during each year from 1901 to 1911 inclusive :— 


AREAS OF PRIVATE LANDS RESUMED BY THE CROWN 
‘ 


(EXCLUSIVE OF RESUMPTIONS FOR CLOSER SETTLEMENT), 1901 TO 1911. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.* | Q’land. S: Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania,.| C’wealth.t 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. 
1901 ae | BHA 52 26 f 91 120 8,153 
1902 Ace \emmeco yao 18 2 t 30 150 8,592 
1903 eV4P(10, 275 2,787 Ade t ate 160 13,222 
1904 Reel POV ood 3,337 t 210 10,138 
1905 ---| 6,173 2,653 t 184 9,010 
1906 ...| 20,875 665 eae iN : 200 21,740 
1907 treme] LO;511 1,930 76 t Bh a aes 12,769 
1908 ssf) 6,041 $08 1,346 + 2,457 16 t 
1909 sonlik 5-10) aeline 3 40) 0) t 122 sy t 912 t 
1910 orl 3,878 t 92 t t 544 t 
1911 OG Pp DACD + Loy + t+ 690 t 


* Exclusive of resumptions for railway purposes, which for the years 1901 to 1906, inclusive 
amounted to 13,081 acres. + Not available. t Exclusive of South Australia. 


§ 11. Alienation and Occupation of Crown Lands in the 


Several, States. 


_ 1. Introduction.— The tables given in the previous parts of this section shew 
separately the areas alienated, in process of alienation, and occupied under various 
tenures in the several States. The tables given below shew collectively the general 
condition of the public estate in each State, having regard to (a) the area alienated abso- 
lutely, which includes free grants, sales, and conditional purchases for which grants have 
been issued, the conditions having been complied with; (b) the area in process of alien- 
ation, comprising holdings for which the fee-simple has not yet been alienated, but which 
are in process of sale under systems of deferred payments; (c) the area occupied under 
all descriptions of leases and licenses; and (d) the area unoccupied, which, ordinarily, 
includes roads, permanent reserves, forests, etc. In some cases, however, lands which 
are permanently reserved from alienation are occupied under leases and licenses, so that 
in such cases the areas reserved are comprised in class (c) and not in class (d). Particu- 
lars of leases and licenses of reserved areas, as distinguished from leases and licenses of 
other lands, are not available. It should be observed that in many cases lands occupied 
under leases or licenses for pastoral purposes are held on short tenures only, and could 
thus be made available for settlement practically whenever required. 


2. New South Wales.—The total area of the State of New South Wales (exclusive of 
Commonwealth Territory) is 198,054,420 acres, of which on the 30th June, 1912, 
39,211,268 acres, or nearly one-fifth were alienated absolutely; 17,341,434 acres, or over 
one-eleventh were in process of alienation ; 126,064,031 acres, or about three-fifths, were 
occupied under Lands Department, Western Land Board, or Mines Department leases and 
licenses; and the remaining 15,437,687 acres, or about one-eleventh, were unoccupied. 
The next table shews the areas alienated, in process of alienation, held under leases and 
licenses, and unoccupied, in 1901 and from 1908-9 to 1911-12. 
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During the year 1911-12, a total area of 1,527,114 acres became available for 
homestead selection, and settlement lease, crown leases, homestead farms and suburban 
and additional holdings. Of this area, 345,057 acres were made available for additional 
holdings only, so as to enable selectors with insufficient areas to increase their holdings, 
and 85,442 acres were made available for closer settlement purchase. 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS, 
1901 and 1908-1912.* 


Area in Acres, 


Particulars. | 
| 1901. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. | 1911-12. 


1. Alienated. | 

Granted and sold by private tender and public 
auction, at prices ranging from five to oe 
shillings per acre, prior to 1862 7,146,579) 7,146,579 7,146,579) 7,146,579} 7,146,579 
Sold by auction and other sales, 1862 to date . 14,638,888} 14,889,219) 14,897,415) 14,903,655) 14,909,311 
Conditionally sold, 1862 to date 4,212,189} 12,848,166} 13,928,053) 14,560,791) 15,232,355 
Granted under Volunteer Land Reditation 


1867 to date ... : 168,545 169,764 170,114 170,650; 171,498 
Granted for public and religious purposes frat 241,968 228,275 228,712: 230,907 232,822 
Homestead grants ai rl 35,385} 1,501,738} 1,628,176) 1,729,154) 1,518,703 

Total area alienated ... ee ...| 26,443,554] 36,783,741) +37,999,049) 138,741,736] 39,211,268 


2. In Process of Alienation. | 

Under system of deferred payments ... 20,044,703) 14,163,478) 14,362,463) 15,614,036) 16,529,008 
Under system of homestead selections (includ- 
ing leases converted, but preinarns grant 


| 
issued) Bs | 1,550,985 742,338) 622,903 § § 
Closer settlement purchases ne eB _ oan 312,075 475,553 596,149 812,426 
Total area in process of alienation ...| 21,595,688] 15,217,891) 15,460,919} 16,210,185) 17,341,434 


3. Held under Leases and Licenses. 
Total under Lands Department and Western 


Land Board.. 126,921,161| 128,179,127) 125,491,878] 122,998,519] 125,827,179 
Mineral and auriferous leases and licenses 
(Mines Department) ve - my 134,209) (|211,741) —|1241,752) 125,040 236,852 
Total leases under all Government De- , 
partments ... wad “bg .-| 127,055,370) 128,390,868) 125,733,630) 123,223,559) 126,064,031 
7 ‘ 
4, Unoccewpied be chs -..| 23,543,468) 18,245,580) 19,444,482) 20,462,600) 15,437.687 


Area of State (exclusive of Commonwealth Territory)—198,054,420 acres. 


* The figures for 1901 are up to the 3lst December, while for the other years given they are up 
to the 30th June. +t Includes 495,052 acres acquired for closer settlement. + Inclusive of 
alienated area within the Commonwealth Territory, and acquisitions under Closer Settlement: 
Acts. 3 Now included under Homestead grants. || Up to 31st December. 


3. Victoria.—The total area of the State of Victoria is 56,245,760 acres, of which 
23,727,962 acres, or about three-eighths, had been alienated absolutely up to the end of the 
year 1911; 6,364,995 acres, or about one-ninth, were in process of alienation under 
deferred payments; and 14,719,149 acres were occupied under leases and licenses, 
while the remaining 11,336,654 acres were unoccupied. The following table shews the 
areas alienated and in process of alienation, together with the areas reserved, leased, and 
available for occupation at the end of the year 1901 and from 1907 to 1911 :— 
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VICTORIA.—ALIENATIONS AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS, 
1901 and 1907-1911. 


Area in Acres 
Particulars. = 
1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
1. Alienated ae Ba es ...|20,066,875 |22,940,143 |23,074,634 |23,107,613 |23,568,070 |23,727,962 
2. In Process of Alienation— 
Exclusive of Mallee,etc.... ...| 3,587,668 | 1,897,796 | 1,941,474 | 2,017,219 |*2,079,977 | 1,953,268 
Mallee Lands _... a 87,606 | 2,372,316 | 2,728,595 | 3,077,067 | 3,493,952 | 4,076,792 
Under Closer Settlement Acts ... ae 164,561 174,812 190,784 221,565 | 303,024 
Village Settlements me ee 55,077 52,673 45,140 42,645 39,278 31,911 
Total... a at ...| 3,730,351 | 4,488,346 | 4,890,021 | 5,327,715 | 5,834,772 | 6,364,995 
3. Leases and Licenses Held— 
Under Lands Department .. ...|17,110,709 |16,565,917 |15,955,346 |16,384,395 |15,433,875 |14,719,149 
Under Mines Department .. ka 43 oa ws. va ne ee 
4. Unoceupied Crown Lands oe «(15,337,825 |12,251,354 |12,325,759 | 11,426,037/11,409,043 |11,433,654 


Total area of State—56,245,760 acres. 


*TIncluding 187,778 acres which, having reverted to the Crown in March, 1911, are now included 
in Mallee Lands. + Not available. 


Crown lands in Victoria include roads, 1,702,843 acres; water reserves, 315,917 
acres ; agricultural colleges, etc., 84,932 acres; State forests and timber reserves (now 
under Forests Act 1907), 3,902,520 acres; State forests and timber reserves under 
Land Acts, 268,591 acres; reserves in the Mallee, 397,881 acres; unsold land in 
towns, etc., 2,114,595 acres; and other reserves, 296,270 acres. The Crown Lands 
Reserve Act was passed in 1910; it revokes permanent reserves for public purposes, in 
order that the areas totalling 1,591,500 acres may be dealt with as unoccupied Crown 
lands. Of these lands 1,195,000 acres are mallee country situated in the county of 
Millewa, while the remainder, 396,500 acres, are situated in the counties of Dargo and ° 
Croajingolong in the eastern part of the State. 


4. Queensland.—The total area of this State is 429,120,000 acres, of which, on the 
31st December, 1911, 15,709,186 acres, or about one-twenty-seventh, were alienated 
absolutely ; 9,025,049 acres, or about one-forty-eighth, were in process of alienation; 
308,205,936, or nearly three-quarters, were occupied under leases and _ licenses ; 
roads, reserves, etc., occupied 14,828,256 acres, the remaining 81,351,573 acres being 
unoccupied. From 1901 to 1911 the area alienated absolutely increased by 2,175,718 
acres or 16 per cent., and the area in process of alienation by 6,233,385 acres or 2234 
per cent. 


The following table shews the area alienated absolutely, the area in process of alien- 
ation, and the area held under various forms of lease and license at the end of the year 
1901 and from 1907 to 1911 :— 
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QUEENSLAND.—ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS, 
1901 and 1907-1911. 


Area in Acres. 
Particulars. : 
1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 

1, Alienated iindbaiadaiio : 
By Purchase ... ...| 13,462,304} 14,842,621) 15,026,180} 15,214,148] 15,377,626) 15,626,173 
Without Payment Te one 71,164 81,796 82,259 82,540 82,726 83,013 

Total i ib ...| 13,533,468] 14,924,417) 15,108,439) 15,296,688}. 15,460,352) — 15,709,186 
2. In Process of Alienation ..-| 2,791,664 4,778,908} 6,200,980) 6,806,467 7,971,342 9,025,049 
3. Uccwpied wnder Leases and x 
Licenses— 

Runs Settled Districts ... = 176,000 F ° 

, «1 Unsettled Districts “,{1099,.553'760 } 192,346,480|201,872,640|209,143,600} 218,142,640} 222,158,880 
Occupation Licenses ... 35,103,600} 43,138,000} 40,039,040] 38,062,240) 37,834,960) | 43,478,880 
Grazing Farms and Homesteads 21,793,242} 28,232,332) 30,888,705) 35,250,197] 38,460,439) 42,130,631 
Scrub Selections x : 272,946 275,621 258,208 273,102; 235,150: 234,435 
Leases Special Purposes RS 249 11,446 8,037 32,722 57,782 45,000 
Under Mines Department ee 124,182 123,321 140,735 147,010) 187,158 140,021 
Perpetual Lease Selections ... ai es we aan a 18,089 

Total if aay -.-|280,023,979| 264,127,200/273,207,365|282,908,871| 294,018,129) 308,205,936 
4. Roads and Reserves ns diz an Ae Sree ae 14,828,256 
5. Unoccupied ... we ...|132,770,889] 145,289,475/134,603,266|124,107,974| 110,870,177 81,351,573 


Total area of State—429,120,000 acres. 


The area open for selection (as distinguished from occupation for purely pastoral or 
special purposes) under every mode at the beginning of the year 1911 was 6,261,719 
acres, and the area opened during the year was7,708,977 acres, while the area with- 
drawn was 1,035,011 acres. The area selected was 6,325,890 acres, and the area remain- 
ing open at the end of the year was 6,583,732 acres. The number of grazing selections 
was 425 as against 414 in the previous year, and their gross area 4,488,712 acres, as 
against 3,883,830 acres. 


5. South Australia.—The area of the State of South Australia is 243,244,800 acres, 
In South Australia, at the end of the year 1911, there were 9,892,597 acres, or about 
one twenty-fifth, alienated absolutely; 1,761,442 acres, or about one one-hundred and 
thirty-eighth, were in process of alienation; 111,090,587 acres, or about three-sevenths, 
were occupied under leases and licenses; while the remaining 120,500,174 acres were 
unoccupied. From 1901 to the end of 1911, the area of land absolutely alienated’ has 
increased by more than two million acres, or over 30 per cent., while, during the 
same period, the area of land in process of alienation has increased by more than a 
million acres, or over 200 percent. The subjoined table shews for South Australia the 
area of land alienated absolutely, and in process of’ alienation under deferred spider yi 
and the area held under different forms of leases:— ‘ 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS, 
1901 and 1907-1911. 


Area in Acres. 
a Particulars. L 
1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911, 
1. Alienated— 
Sold ...| 7,413,510 | 8,194,032) 8,341,566 | 8,598,751 | 9,146,396 | . 9,769,993 
Granted for Public Purposes AL, 121,613 122,027 122,065 72,123 122,393 122,604 
Total ... aes - ...| 17,535,123} 8,316,059] 8,463,631 | 8,670,874 9,268,789 | 9,892,597 
2. In Process of Alienation— 553,774 | 1,134,424) 1,195,550 | 1,297,277] 1,463,038 | 1,761,442 
3. Held under Lease and License— 
Right of Pprchess, asp ...| 5,639,519| 4,579,418} 4,424,814 4,232,009] 3,697,423] 3,150,533 
Perpetual KS ae ...| 7,115,782 | 12,568,576) 13,269,290 | 14,088,223 | 14,789,305 | 15,020,544 
Pastoral ... ...| 68,916,125 | 79,388,240} 83,009,650 | 87,038,450 | 91,434,450 | 91,546,770 
Other Leases and Licenses ..-| 3,905,729 | 1,985,866} 1,812,959} 1,513,032) 1,394,964 | 1,283,663 
*Mining Fe a a en 14,140 170,204 100,387 84,293 197,714 89,077 
Total ae = ...| 85,591,295 | 98,692,304|102,617,100 {106,956,007 |111,513,856 |111,090,587 
4. Total Occupied Bes ...{ 93,680,192 | 108,142,787 112,276,281 |116,924,158 |122,245,683 |122,744,626 
5. Area Unoccupied we ... {149,564,608 | 135,102,013|130,968,519 |126,320,642 |120,999,117 }120,500,174 


Total area of State.—243,244,800 acres. 
* Exclusive of miners’ rights. 


6. Western Australia.—The total area of Western Australia is 624,588,800 ‘acres, of 
which on the 30th June, 1912, 7,387,929 acres, or about a one-eighty-fifth part, were 
alienated absolutely ; 13,405,369 acres, or about one-forty-seventh part, were in process of 
alienation ; while 175,677,865 acres, a little more than a quarter, were occupied under 
leases and licenses issued either by the Lands or the Mines Departments. The remaining 
428,117,637 acres, or about two-thirds, were unoccupied. 

The following table shews the area alienated absolutely and conditionally, and the 
areas held under leases and_licenses at the end of the years 1901 and on 30th June, 1908 
ho) 191 or—— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS, 
1901 and 1908-1912. 


Area in Acres. 


Particulars. 
1901. 1907-8.*' | 1908-9.* | 1909-10.* | 1910-11.* | 1911-12.* 
1, Absolutely Alienated ... ...| 3,468,878 | 4,258,190 | 4,343,808 | 4,449,329 | 7,202,696) 7,387,929 
9. In Process of Alienation— 
Midland Railway Concessions...| 2,768,810} 2,686,521 | 2,686,521} 2,686,521 121,800 121,800 
Free Homestead Farms eke 283,455 | 1,060,153 | 1,208,023 | 1,366,066 | 1,454,275| 1,531,424 
Conditional Purchases... 1,349,554 | 4,195,287| 4,855,747 | 6,067,901 | 17,305,932 8,285,058 
Selections from the late W.A. 
Company 75,213 48,966 43,247 38,628 33,259 16,413 
Selections under the “Agricul 
tural Lands Purchase Act... 37,235. 146,770 180,313 202,059 250,646 253,588 
Special Occupation Leases and 
Licenses : 8,867 4,320 3,353 2,805 2,404 2,110 
Homestead or Grazing ‘Leases ... 986,425 | 1,516,755 | 2,278,714 | 2,433,341 | 2,592,043 3,115,727 
Poison Land Leases or Licenses 1,306,270 85,303 85,303 82,019 82,019 78,426 
Immigrants’ Grants... isi 400 100 100 100 100 100 
Village Allotments ay pe 6 36 36 36 36 35 
Working-men’s Blocks... af 31 537 667 719 722 688 


Total in Process of Alienation 6,116,266 | 9,744,748 | 11,342,024 | 12,880,195 | 11,843,236 | 13,405,369 


t K 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—ALIBENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN 
LANDS, 1901 and 1908-1912.—Continued. 


Area in Acres. J 
Particulars. 
1901. 1907-8. 1908-9* | 1909-10.* | 1910-11.* | 1911-12.* 
3. Leases and Licenses in Force— 
(i.) Issued by Lands iad in Ve 
Pastoral Leases Pe ..| 96,508,549 |159,929,858 |162,277,805 | |165,463,185 167,933,347 | 173,431,848 
Special Leases oss or 448 83,568 31,300 | 24,780 26,71 33,157 
Leases of Reserves ... oe 5,296 207,571 219,582 475,901 572, et 630,127 
Selections in Goldfields eed) 8,955 100 100 100 100 
Timber Leases and Licenses 865,180 | ° 903,154 916,386 | 1,143,572 1,304, oe 1,423,282 
Residential Lots ae 550 676 599 | 534 468 405 
(ii.) Issued by Mines Department 
Gold eed Leases.. ; oe | 
Mineral Leases ane ae ef , | 
Other Leases yy W 8693 1130,970| +180,970 $128,129} {100,337 158,946 
Licenses wee tei fy 17,397 : | , 
: | 
Total under Leases and Licenses} 97,450,660 |161,255,897 |163,576,742 |167,236,201 |169,937,644 | 175,677,865 
4, Area Unoccupied ... .../517 552,996 |449,329,965 |445,326,226 |440,023,075 435,605,224 | 248,117,637 
} 


Total area of State—624,588,800 acres. 


* Figures are now given as up to the 30th June, instead of as up to 3lst December. Figures 
for previous years may be obtained from the Statistical Registers of Western Australia, + On the 
31st December, 1908. + On the 31st December. 


7. Tasmania.—Of the total area of Tasmania, namely, 16,777,600 acres, there were 
at the end of the year 1911, 4,965,331 acres, or about three-tenths, alienated absolutely ; 
1,274,947 acres, or about one-fourteenth, were in process of alienation ; 1,518,710 acres, or 
about one-eleventh, were occupied under leases and licenses for either pastoral, agricul- 
tural, timber, or mining purposes; the, remaining 9,018,612 acres, or about eleven- 
twentieths, being unoccupied. The following table shews the areas alienated, in process of 
alienation, and held under lease or license, and the area unoccupied at the end of the 
year 1901 and from 1907 to 1911;— 


TASMANIA.—ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS, 
1901 and 1907 to 1911. 


: 
— 


? 


‘ : , Area in Acres. 
Particulars. = 
1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910 1911. 
1. Alienated Absolutely. : .... v.-| 4,621,585 | 4,805,697\| 4,848,058 | 4,890,000 | 4,932,276 | 4,965,331 
2. In Process of Alienation = ...| 272,376| 796,725} 870,088) 1,006,642 | 1,104,379 | 1,274,947 


3. Leases or Licenses : New 
(i.) Issued by Lands Department— ; 
Islands ... Bd «| 149,165 109,531 103,130 90,100 87,100 62,000 


Ordinary Leased Land |. «| 1,280,688 | 1,145,823 | 1,235.823 | 1,173,823 | 1,176,900 | 1,242,400 
Land Leased for Timber oa 40,768 88,035 91,972 100,098 108,889} 134,516 
Closer Settlement eke — 10,365 18,156 27,657 29,726 34,841 

(ii) Issued by Mines Department ate 50,362 79,163 56,693 55,819 57,908 44,953 
Total beak om ...| 1,520,983 | 1,432,917 | 1,505,774 | 1,447,497 | 1,460,523 | 1,518,710 

4, Total Area Occupied mS ...| 6,414,944 | 7,035,339 | 7,223,920 | 7,344,189 | 7,497,178 | 7,758,988 
5. Area Unoceupied ... iy .-.|10,362,656 | 9,742,261 | 9,553,680 | 9,433,461 | 9,280,422 | 9,018,612 


Total area of State—16,777,600 acres. 


8. Northern Territory.—On the 1st January, 1911, the Northern Territory was taken 
over by the Commonwealth. In the Northern Territory at the end of the year 1911, there 


t 
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were 473,990 acres, 


lease :-— 
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or only about one seven-hundred-and-seventh part alienated 
absolutely ; 98,744,961 acres, or nearly two-sevenths, were held under leases and licenses ; 
while the remaining 240,897,849 acres, or about five-sevenths, were unoccupied. The 
following table shews the area of land alienated absolutely,and also the area under 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS, 
1901 and 1907-1911. 


Area in Acres. 
Particulars. 
1901. 1907. 1908. + 1909. 1910. « 1911, 
1. Alienated— 
Sold ef ei cap 473,230 473,232 473,761 473,761 473,942 473,942 
Granted for Public Purposes 48 48 48 48 48 48 
Total Alienated 473,278 473,280 473,809 473,809 473,990 473,990 
2. Leased— 
Right of Purchase ies 1,067 2,771 2,931 5,224 667 667 
Pastoral ... ..|111,476,240 | 105,918,880|102,123,040 | 95,559,840 | 98,729,120 | 92,045,540 
Other Leases 1,176,981 1,347,858) 1,293,457 512,650 445,236 | 1,698,754 
Total Leased ..{112,654,288 | 107,269,509|103,419,428 96,077,714 99,175,023 | 93,744,961 
3. Total Occupied ...|113,127,566 | 107,742,789|103,893,237 | 96,551,523 | 99,649,013 | 94,218,951 
4. Remainder Unoccupied ..|221 989,234 | 227,374,011 |231,223,563 |238,565,277 |235,467,787 |240,897,849 


Total area of Northern Territory—335,116,800 acres. 


§ 12. Classification of Holdings according to Size. 


1. General.—The classification of holdings according to their area is of interest 
chiefly in relation to the efforts made by the several States in recent years to promote 
settlement on the land on blocks of suitable size, especially by means of the Closer Settle- 
ment Aets. Returns shewing such a classification are not available for Queensland and 
the Northern Territory. 

A table shewing the movement of land consequent on the operation of the Common- 


wealth Land Tax Act of 1910, can be found in the section dealing with Common- 


wealth Finance. 


The following table gives particulars of the number and aggregate area of holdings 
of lands alienated and in process of alienation in area series, as returned to the collectors 
of agricultural statistics, for all the States excepting Queensland and the Northern 
Territory for the season 1911-12:— 


CLASSIFICATION OF HOLDINGS (ONE ACRE AND OVER) IN AREA SERIES, 1911-12 


Size of Holdings. N.S.W. Victoria. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania,| Total. 
NUMBER 

Acres. 
1 to 50 38,211 16,609 6,823 3,274 4,624 69,541 
G1. 55. 100 9,027 6,696 1,728 571 2,413 20,435 
101 ,, 500 25,964 23,397 5,729 3,171 5,036 63,297 
501 ,, 1,000 8,329 8,216 3,538 3,024 669 23,776 
1,001 ,, 5,000 = 6,934 ~ 4,908 2,844 2,967 621 18,274 
5,001 ,, 10,000 825 239 118 200 117 1,499 
10,001 ,, 20,000 371 131 52 17 60 691 
20,001 , + 50,000 247 42 21 26 31 367 
50,001 and ve; 84 2 1 6 2 95 
Total... 89,992 60,240 20,854 13,316 13,573 197,975 
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CLASSIFICATION OF HOLDINGS (ONE ACRE AND OVER) IN AREA 
‘SERIES, ; 1911-12.—Continued. 


Size of Holding. N.S. W. Victoria. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| Total. 
: AREA 

Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. “| Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1 to 50 503, 322,297 103,845 38,876 71,992 1,040,070 
Biya 100 714,310 514,529 125,950 50,472 160,802 1,566,063. 
101 ,, 500 6,578,002 6,049,267 1,587,365 877,741 1,015,176 16,107,551 
501 ,, 1,000 5,822,517 5,814,331 2,375,344 2,393,783 449,415 16,855,390) 
1,001 ,, 5,000 13,743,189 8,750,188 4,780,887 5,788,524 1,298,172 34,360,960 
5,001 ,, 10,000 5,715,461 1,651,979 770,691 1,373,029 818,148 10,329,308 
10,001 ,, 20,000 5,174,155 1,881,282 734,441 1,078,746 | 771,420 9,640,044 
20,001 ,, 50, one *7,249,093 1,300,459 610,898 1,020,552 808,460 ae 989,462 
50,001 and ove’ 7,611,345 116,486 89,309 393,393 258,898 8,469,431 
Total... by ... | 53,111,132 | 26,400,818 | 11,178,730 | 13,015,116 5,652,483 | 109,358,279 


2. New South Wales.—The total number of holdings of one acre and over in area in 
this State on the 31st March, 1901, was 69,439. On the 31st March, 1912, the corre- 
. Sponding number was 89,992, shewing an increase of 20,553, or About 29.4 per cent. The 
following table shews the number of holdings of land alienated and in process of alien- 
ation, on the 31st March, 1901, and from 1907 to 1912:— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—NUMBER OF HOLDINGS ALIENATED AND IN PROCESS OF 
ALIENATION, 1901 and 1907-1912. 


Size of Holdings. 1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 
Acres. Number.) Number.) Number.| Number.| Number,| Number.| Number. 

1 to My es a 28,155 33,184 34,833 35,345 36,288 37,272 38,211 

Bl ie AOO: ue. sd 8,929 9,185 9,136 9,105 9,173 9,159 9,027 

Dora 2 QUO S gain «|, 20,504 22,986 23,652 24,069 24,672 25,322 25,964 

501, 1,0000r... oa 6,105 6,944 7,203 7,321 7,632 7,911 8,329 

1,001 5,000... uy 4,464 5,373 5,542 5,796 5,991 6,395 6,934 

5,001 ,, "10,000... 519 625 638 _ 691 711 | 738 825 

10,001 ,, 20,000... ee 352 364 368 358 348 344 371 

20,001 ,, 50,000... x" 202 259 256 - 257 264 267 247 

50,001 and over... £y 149 106 104 103 99 95 84 
7] Z 

Total oes = 69,439 79,02 81,732 83,045 85,178 87,503 89,992 


3, Victoria.—Lands alienated absolutely and in process of alienation in this State 
were classified according to size in March, 1906, 1908, and 1910. The following table 
shews the number and area of. holdings of such lands on the 1st March, 1906, 1908 and 
1910: 

VICTORIA.—NUMBER OF HOLDINGS ALIENATED AND IN PROCESS OF 
ALIENATION, 1906-1910. 


Size of Holdings. 1906. } 1908. 1910. 

Acres. Number. Number. Number. 

1 to 50 ase aad ord 13,309 14,692 16,609 

Gy) Bars 100 ace BAG ate 5,864 6,223 6,696 

10L2,, 500 isa sab 1° 21,628 22,510 23,397 

501:,, 1,000 Aa Nas mae 7,688 7,817 8,216 

1,001. ,, 5,000 toe mad oe 4,083 4,409 4,908 

5,001, ,, 10,000 oer eee Sela 1 220 931 239 

10,001 ,, 20, 000 aCe si as 116 118 131 
20,001 ,, 50,000 se ane aoe 73 61 42 
50,001 and over eae BAS ai 6 4 Dice 

Mota ohaka ig ce wos te allt 268,987 ||. 56,0651 60,240 
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4. South Australia.—In the State of South Australia the number of holdings of 
alienated lands, and lands in process of alienation, was available for the first time in 
1910-11. The following table shews the number and area of such holdings for 1910-11 
and 1911-12 :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA——_NUMBER OF HOLDINGS ALIENATED AND IN PROCESS OF 
ALIENATION, 1910-11 and 1911-12. 


1910-11. 1911-12. 
Size of Holdings. aa ; 

Number. Area. Number. | Area. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1 to 50 das wag 6,745 102,259 6,823 103,845 
51 ,, 100 so oo 1,646 123,576 1,728 125,950 
glCh Lae 500 na bed 5,542 1,563,156 5,729 1,587,365 
501 ,, 1,000 ase Sal 3,370 2,389,368 3,538 2,375,344 
1,001 ,, 5,000 330 gee 2,540 4,395,217 2,844 4,780,887 
5,001 ,, 10,000 A 6 ea 110 691,501 118 770,691 
10,001 ,, 20,000 es ed 53 638,253 52 734,441 
20,001 ,, 50,000 be ae 23 631,353 21 610,898 
50,001 and over ae ae 1 67,715 1 - 89,309 
Total’... ae nes 20,030 | 10,602,398 20,854 | 11,178,730 

| 


5. Western Australia.—In this State the number of holdings of one acre and over 
in area was 5699 for the season 1900-1 (see Year Book No. 1), and 13,316 for the 
season 1910-11, shewing an increase of 7617, or about 134 per cent. The subjoined 
table shews the number of holdings of land alienated, and in process of alienation, 
for 1901 and 1907-1911 :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—NUMBER OF HOLDINGS ALIENATED AND IN PROCESS 
; OF ALIENATION, 1901 and 1907-1912. 


Size of Holdings. 1900-1. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. | 1910-11. | 1911-12. 

Acres, Number. | Number. | Number. | Number. | Number. ae 

1lto '"50 wer rb Pp) 2,933 3,061 3,078 3,135 8,274 
sli 100 see ey 198 509 510 517 549 571 
OL: 55 500 ee ely of2,3802 3,067 3,314 3,318 3,212 3,171 
501 ,, 1,000 ie aa T17 1,731 2,038 2,320 2,777 8,024 
1,001 ,, 5,000 bas oe 607 1,685 1,848 2,200 2,616 2,967 
5,001 ,, 10,000 Ain ARN 73 145 158 170 189 200 
10,001 ,, 20,000 don aap 38 66 71 88 79 17 
20,001 ,, 50,000 ee mae 36* 24 25 29 24 26 
50,001 and over 2 : Hh 6 6 7 6 
Total ong «| 5,699 | 10,167 | 11,0381 | 11,726.) 12,588 | 13,316 


* Including all holdings of 20,001 acres and upwards. 
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6. Tasmania,—In Tasmania the total number of holdings of land alienated: and in 
process of alienation on the 1st March, 1909, was 12,413. Particulars for previous 
years are not available. The following table shews the classification of such holdings in 
area series for each year from 1908-9 to 1911-12 :— 


TASMANIA.—NUMBER OF HOLDINGS ALIENATED AND IN PROCESS OF 
ALIENATION, 1908-9 to 1911-12. 


| 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. 

Size of Holdings. |— ie 7 Px, 

Number. Number, Number. Area. Number. Area. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1to 50 4,301 4,526 4,596 71,890 4,624 71,992 
Ot 9 100 2,277 2,341 2,334 157,892 2,413 160,802 
101 ,, 500 4,486 4,784 4,957 992,020 5,036 | 1,015,176 
501 ,, 1,000 585 624 675 458,485 669 449,415 
1,001 ,, 5,000 572 588 589 1,226,455 621 | 1,298,172 
5,001 _,, 10,000 108 116 119 825,422 117 818,148 
10,001 ,, 20,000 57 : 61 51 687,913 60 771,420 
20,001. ,, 50,000 24 26 26 706,996 31 808,460 
50,001 and over 3 2 2 258,898 2 258,898 
Total wee) L2A0S 13,068 13,349 5,380,971 18,573 | 5,652,483 


§ 13. The Progress of Land Settlement, 1901 to 1911. 


1. Recent Progress.—The progress of settlement and the growth of land alienation in 
the States of the Commonwealth under recent legislation is seen in the subjoined statement, 
which shews concisely the condition of the public estate in each State and in the Common- 
wealth at the end of each year from 1901 t0 1911, inclusive. The effect of the land laws dur- 
ing that period has been generally to diminish the number of large holdings, at the same 
time decreasing the area held under lease, while both the area alienated and the area in 
process of alienation have increased. As leases of large areas fall in or are otherwise 
terminated they are in many cases not renewed, but the land leased is cut up for the 
purpose of settlement under systems of deferred payment; the State Governments, also, 
have in many cases acquired by repurchase considerable areas under the provisions of 
the various Closer Settlement Acts. Further, greater facilities have been granted to the 
working classes|to acquire possession of the soil, and special inducements have been 
offered to bona fide settlers by the introduction of new forms of tenure on easy terms and 
‘conditions. 


From 1901 to 1911 the area alienated absolutely in the whole Commonwealth in- 
creased by 24,570,737 acres, or 32 per cent.; the area in process of alienation increased by 
11,419,735 acres, or 31 per cent.; the area leased by 101,033,262 acres, or 14 per cent. ; 
while the area unoccupied decreased by 137,023,734 acres, or 14 per cent. 
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TOTAL AREAS ALIENATED, IN PROCESS OF ALIENATION, HELD UNDER LEASE OR 


LICENSE, AND UNOCCUPIED. 


EXPRESSED ABSOLUTELY AND AS PERCENTAGES OF AREA OF ENTIRE STATE 


FOR THE YEARS 1901 AND 1907-11. 


Alienated. 


In Process 


Held under Lease 


Occupied by the Crown 


of Alienation. or License. or Unoccupied.* 

Year. 

Area in Per Area in Per Area in Per » Area in Per 

Acres. Cent. Acres. Cent. Acres, Cent. Acres. Cent. 

NEW SOUTH WALES.—ARBA, 198,054,420 ACRES. 

1901 26,443,554 | 13.32 | 21,595,688 | 10.87 | 127,055,370 | 63.96 23,543,468 11.85 
1907 33,921,508 | 17.08 | 16,720,147 | 8.42 | 126,081,293 | 63.47 91,915,132 11.03 
1908 85,467,021 | 17.85 | 15,798,047 | 7.95 | 129,150,578 | 65.02 18,222,434 9.18 
1909 36,783,741 | 18.52 | 15,217,891 7.66 | 128,390,868 | 64.63 18,245,580 9.19 
1910 87,999,049 | 19.13 | 15,460,919 | 7.78 | 125,733,630 | 63.30 19,444,482 9.79 
1911 38,741,736 | 19.50 | 16,210,185 | 8.16 | 123,223,559 | 62.04 20,462,600 10.30 
1912+ | 39,211,268 | 19.75 | 17,341,484) 8.75 | 126,064,031 | 63.65 15,437,687 7.85 


*To 31st December; subsequent years to 30th June. 


VICTORIA.—ARBEA, 56,245,760 ACRES. 


° 


+ Exclusive of Commonwealth Territory 


1901 | 20,066,875 | 35.67) 3,730,351 | 6.63) 17,110,709 | 30.42 15,337,825 | 217°28 
1907 | 22,940,143 | 40.79 | 4,488,346 | 7.98} 16,565,917 | 29.45 12,251,354 | 21.78 
1908 | 23,074,634 | 41.03] 4,890,021| 8.69| 15,955,346 | 28.36 12,325,759 | 21.92 
1909 | 23,107,613 | 41.08} 5,858,496 | 9.53 |. 16,384,395 | 29.13 11,395,256 | 20.26 
1910 | 23,568,070 | 41.90} 5,869,185 | 10.43 | 15,433,875 | 27.45 11,374,680 | 20.22 
1911 23,727,962 42.18} 6,364,995 | 11.31} 14,719,149 | 26.34 11,433,654 | 20.17 
QUEENSLAND.—ARBEA, 429,120,000 ACRES. 
1901 | 13,533,468) 3.15 | 2,791,664 | 0.65 | 280,023,979 | 65.26 | 132,770,889 | 30.94 
1907 | 14,924,417| 3.48) 4,778,908] 1.11 | 264,219,200 | 61.57) 145,197,475 | 33.84 
1908 | 15,108,439) 3.52} 6,200,930) 1.45 | 273,307,365 | 63.69 | 134,503,266; 31.34 
1909 | 15,296,688 | 3.56| 6,806,467} 1.59 | 283,023,871 | 65.95} 123,992,974) 28.90 
1910 | 15,460,352 | 3.60| 7,971,842] 1.86 | 295,385,129 | 68.84 | 110,303,177 | 25.70 
1911 | 15,709,186 | 3.66| 9,025,049! 2.10) 308,205,936 | 71.82 96,179,829 | 22.42 
| 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—ARBEA, 243,244,800 ACRES. 
1901 7,535,123 | 3.10 553,774 | 0.23} 85,591,295 | 35.18}. 149,564,608 | 61.49 
1907 8,316,059 | 3.42) 1,184,424) 0.47) 98,692,304 | 40.57 | 135,102,013 | 55.54 
1908 8,463,631] 3.48] 1,195,550} 0.49 | 102,617,100 | 42.20 | 130,968,519 | 53.83 
1909 8,670,874 | 3.56) 1,297,277] 0.53 | 106,956,007 | 43.97 | 126,320,642] 51.94 
1910 9,268,789 | 3.81] 1,463,038 |~ 0.60 | 111,513,856 | 45.80 | 120,999,117 | 49.79 
1911 9,892,597 | 4.07 0.72°| 111,090,587 | 45.67 | 120,500,174) 49.54 


1,761,442 


* Including roads and reserves. 
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TOTAL AREAS ALIENATED, IN PROCESS OF ALIENATION, ETce.—Continued. 


Atienatea. | fig Process, | Se Ee || ee 
Year. 7 
Area in Per Area in Per | Area in Per Area in Per 
Acres. | Cent. Acres. Cent. | Acres. |~Cent. | Acres. Cent. 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—AREA, 624,588,800 ACRES. 
1901 3,468,878 . 0.56| 6,116,266} 0.98 | 97,450,660 | 15.60} 517,552,996 82.86 
1907’ 3,969,965 0.63 | 9,100,041 | 1.46 | 160,205,944 | 25.65 | 451,312,850 72.26 
1908" 4,258,190 0.68 | 9,744,748 | 1.56 | 161,255,897 | 25.82 | 449,329,965 71.94 
19091 4,343,808 | 0.70 | 11,342,024 | 1.81 | 163,576,742 | 26.19 | 445,326,296 71.30 
1910" 4,449,329 | 0.71 | 12,880,195 | 2.06 | 167,236,201 | 26.78 | 440,023,075 70.45 
1911' 7,202,696 | 1.15 | 11,848,286 | 1.90 | 169,937,644 | 27.21 | 485,605,224 69.74 
1912! 7,387 ,929 1.18 | 13,405,369 | 2.16 | 175,677,865 | 28.13 | 428,117,637 68.53 
| 
1, To 30th June. 
TASMANIA.—AREA, 16,777,600 ACRES. 
1901 4,621,585 | 27.54 | 272,376 | 1.62 1,520,983 } 9.06 10,362,656 61.78 
1907 4,805,697 | 28.64 796,725 | 4.75 1,482,917] 8.54 9,742,261 58.07 
1908 4,848,058 | 28.90 870,088 | 5.19 1,505,774 | 8.97 9,553,680 | 56.94 
1909 4,890,000 | 29.15 | 1,006,642} 6.00 1,457,497 |} 8.68 9,423,461 56.17 
1910 4,932,276 | 29.40} 1,104,379] 6.58 1,460,523 | 8.71 9,280,422 55.31 
1911 4,965,331 | 29.60] 1,274,947} 7.60 1,518,710} 9.05 9,018,612 53.75 
NORTHERN TERRITORY.—ARDA, 335,116,800 ACRES. 
1901 473,278) 0.14 112,654,288 | 33.62 | 221,989,234 66.24 
1907 473,280] 0.14 107,269,509 | 32.01 | 227,374,011 67.85 
1908 473,809 | 0.14 103,419,428 | 30.86 | 231,223,563 69.00 
1909 473,809} 0.14 96,077,714 | 28.67 | 238,565,277 71.19 
1910 473,990 | 0.14 99,175,023 | 29.60 | 235,467,787 70.26 
191 473,990 | 0.14 93,744,961 | 27.97 | 240,897,849 71.89: 
THE COMMONWEALTH.—AREA, 1,903,731,840 ACRES. 
1901 "16,142,761 4.00 | 35,060,119 | 1.84 | 721,407,284 | 37.89 |1,071,121,676 56.27 
1907 89,351,069 | 4.69 | 37,018,591 | 1.95 774,467,084 40.68 |1,002,895,096 52.68 
1908 91,698,782 | 4.82 | 38,699,384 | 2.02 | 787,211,488 | 41.36 | 986,127,186 51.80 
1909 93,566,533 | 4.91 | 41,028,797 | 2.15 | 795,877,094 | 41.81 | 973,259,416 51.13 
1910 96,151,855 | 5.05 | 44,749,058 | 2.35 | 815,938,237 | 42.85 | 946,892,690 49.75 
1911 100,713,498 | 5.29 2.45 | 822,440,546 | 43.20 | 934,097,942 


| 46,479,854 


— 49.06 


* Including roads and reserves. 


2. Diagram shewing Condition of Public’ Estate The following diagram shews 
the condition of the public estate in the Commonwealth at the end of the year 1911, 
The square itself represents the total area of the Commonwealth, while the relative areas 
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of individual States are shewn by the vertical rectangles. The areas alienated abso- 
lutely, in process of alienation under systems of deferred payments, and the areas held 
under leases or licenses, are designated by the differently-shaded areas as described in 
the reference given below the diagram, while the areas unoccupied are left unshaded :— 


QUEENSLANL, 


> 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA, - 


NORTHERN TERRITORY. 
TASMANIA. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


Area alienated absolutely 


Area held under lease, etc. WZ} 
Area unoccupied prsminy 


Area in process of alienation 


3. Federal Territory, The following particulars relate to the tenures of land 
within the Federal Capital Territory at the end of the year 1912. The figures are 
approximate :— 


FEDERAL CAPITAL TERRITORY, TENURES OF LAND, 1912. 


Occupied 
a In Process of 
Alienated, + Fi Leases. by the Crown or Total. 
Alienation. unoccupied. : 
Acres. Acres. a’ Acres. Acres. Acres. 
95,539 81,239 336,099* 70,783 583,660 


“Including 87,732 acres resumed by the Crown in 1912. 
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SECTION VII. 


: PASTORAL PRODUCTION. 


§ 1. Initiation and Growth of Pastoral Industry. 


1. Early Statistics\—The live stock which Captain Phillip brought with him when 
establishing the first settlement in Australia, in January, 1788, is stated to have com- 
prised seven horses, six cattle, twenty-nine sheep, twelve pigs, and a few goats. Later 
in the same year, in a letter from Captain Phillip to Lord Sydney, then Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, an enclosure signed by ‘‘ Andrew Miller, Commissary,’’ sets forth 
in detail the numbers of each kind of live stock in the colony on 1st May, 1788. A 
summary of the particulars supplied is as follows :—Horses, 7; cattle, 7; sheep, 29; 
pigs, 74; rabbits, 5; turkeys, 18; geese, 29; ducks, 35; fowls, 209. In view of the 
depredations since caused by rabbits their inclusion im this return as part of the live 
stock of the Commonwealth is of interest. 


2. Subsequent Deyelopment.—During the years immediately succeeding the first 
settlement the growth of the number of live stock was slow, and notwithstanding 
importations from India and the Cape of Good Hope the total of the flocks and herds of 
Australia amounted in 1800 to only 203 horses, 1044 cattle, 6124 sheep, and 4017 pigs. 
During the next fifty years, however, the pastoral industry made rapid strides, and 
at the end thereof (1850) the totals reached were 159,951 horses, 1,894,834 cattle, 
15,993,954 sheep, and 114,000 pigs. 


The statistical records of live stock in Australia prior to the year 1860 are corel 
defective, but from that year onwards fairly complete particulars are available in most 
of the States.. At the present time statistics of live stock are collected annually in all 
the States, principally through the agency of the police, but in the’ years 1885 to 1888 
inclusive, and 1893° to 1895 inclusive, no such particulars were collected in South Aus- 
tralia, and similar gaps occur in the Victorian records for the periods 1895 to 1899 
inclusive, and 1901 to.1903. In order to obtain totals for the Commonwealth for these 
years the missing numbers have been supplied by interpolation. The results so obtained 
probably differ but slightly from the actual numbers for the respective years. 


3. Increase in Numbers.—Particulars concerning the numbers of each of the 
principal kinds of live stock in the Commonwealth at quinquennial intervals from 1860 
to 1905, and thence onwards in single years, are given in the following table, and are 
shewn continuously in the graphs as given hereinafter. 


During the fifty-one years covered by the table the live stock of the Commonwealth 
increased considerably, horses by 428 per cent., cattle 199 per cent., sheep 362 per cent., 
and pigs 216 per cent. The average annual increases which these aggregates represent 
are as follows :—Horses, 3,32 per cent. per annum ; cattle, 2.17 per cent.; sheep, 3.15 
per cent. ; and pigs, 2.38 per cent, 
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COMMONWEALTH LIVE STOCK, 1860 to 1911. 


Year. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 
1860 ia Fel sae wae 431,525 3,957,915 20,135,286 351,096 
1865 ease as aes 566,574 3,724,813 29,539,928 345,704 
1870 atts Sos wie 716,772 4,276,326 41,593,612 543,388 
1875 nee yet iF 835,393 6,389,610 | 53,124,209 549,808 
1880 eas Ser .-» | 1,061,078 7,523,000 | 62,176,027 815,776 
1885 Baie 5 ile «se | 1,148,064 7,397,847 67,491,976 748,908 
1890 ees ae sae | L021, 588 10,299,913 97,881,221 891,138 
1895 aoe tee ... | 1,680,419 11,767,488 90,689,727 822,750 
1900 os Bite ae| 1,609,654 8,640,225 70,602,995 950,349 
1905 Bes hes -. | 1,674,790 8,528,331 74,540,916 1,014,977 
1906 eae Tee ... | 1,765,186 9,349,409 83,687,655 813,569 
1907 Ad ies se | LSTdoh 10,128,486 87,650,263 754,101 
1908 bias oa Oo LOO 729 10,547,679 87,043,266 695,691 
1909 Soh Bere see, 2,022,017 11,040,391 91,676,281 765,137 
1910 eee ant ... | 2,165,866 11,744,714 92,047,015 1,025,850 
1911 Seis ats vv. |. 2,279,027 11,828,954 93,003,521 1,110,721 


4. Fluctuations.—The increases referred to, however, have not-been continuous, 
marked fluctuations having taken place during the period, mainly on account of the 
droughts which have from time to time left their impress on the pastoral history of Austra. 
lia. These were in evidence in 1869, 1877, 1884, 1895 and subsequent years, 1902, and to 
some extent in 1908. The drought of 1902 was one of the most severe experienced in 
Australia, the number of sheep in the Commonwealth diminishing under its influence 
from 72,040,211 on 31st December, 1901, to 53,668,347 at the same date in 1902—a 
decrease of more than 25 per cent. 

The extraordinary recuperative power of Australia is evidenced by the large increases 
in the numbers of stock which the good seasons, supervening on the various droughts, 
have witnessed. Thus, in the:nine years from 1902 to 1911, horses increased by 754,426, 
cattle by 4,766,212, and sheep by 38,335,174, the corresponding increases per cent. per 
annum being horses 4.57 per cent., cattle 5.90 per cent., and sheep 6.30 per cent. 

The numbers of horses and pigs in the Commonwealth at the end of 1911 were higher 
than for any previous year, the number of sheep higher than for any year since 1894, 
while the number of cattle has only been exceeded by that year’s record. The 
years in which the numbers of live stock attained their maxima are as follows :— 
Horses, 1911, 2,279,027; cattle, 1894, 12,311,617; sheep, 1891, 106,421,068 ; and pigs, 
1911, 1,110,721. 


5. Live Stock in Relation to Population.—The number of each kind of live stock 
per head of the population of the Commonwealth has varied during the past fifty- 
one years in the manner shewn in the succeeding table :— 


NUMBER OF LIVE STOCK PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1860 to 1911. 


Year. Horses. | Cattle. | Sheep. | Pigs. Year. Horses.| Cattle. | Sheep. | Pigs. 
1860 0.38 3.45 | 17.58 0.381 1900 0.43 9,29 } 18:75 0.25 
1865 0.41 2.68 | 21.25 0.25 1905 0.42 2.11 | 18.48 0.25 
1870 0.43 2.60 | 25.24 0.33 )906 0.43 2.29 | 20.45 0.20 
1875 0.44 3.387 | 27.99 0.29 1907 0.45 2.43 | 21.06 0.18 
1880 «| 0.48 3.37 | 27.87 0.37 1908 0.46 9.49 |, 20.57 |. 0.16 
1885 w- | 0.42 9.75 |.25.05 0.28 1909 0.47 2.55 || 29.20 | OAs 
1890 «|, 0.48 3.27 | 31.06 0.28 1910 0.49 2.65} 20.80 | 0.23 
1895 eu 48 3.36 1:25.93 0.24 19 Kd 0.50 2.59 | 20.36 0,24 


Considered in relation to population, the live stock attained its maximum in 
the period 1890-5, and its minimum in the year 1902. During the period of fifty-one 
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years under review, the number of horses varied but slightly in proportion to population, 
the range being from 0.38 to 0.50 per head. In the case of cattle, the limits of variation 
were 1.82 and 3.45; sheep, 13.85 and 31.06; and pigs, 0.16 and 0.37. 

6. Live Stock in Relation to Area.—The numbers of live stock per square mile in the 
several States and Territories of the Commonwealth on 31st December, 1911, were as 
follows :— 


NUMBER OF LIVE STOCK PER SQUARE MILE, 31st DECEMBER, 1911. 


States and Territories. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. . Pigs: 
New South Wales 2.22 10.29 144.51 1.20 
Victoria ¢ 5.78 18.74 157.68 3.96 
Queensland wae 0.92 7.57 30.93 0.26. 
South Australia... 0.68 1.04 16.24 0.25 
Western Australia 0.14 0.86 5.55 0.06 
Tasmania 1.60 8.29 69.54 2.57 
Northern Territory 0.04 0.88 0.10 0.003 
Federal Capital Territory 1.96 9.35 249.74 0.42 
Commonwealth 0.77 3.98 31.27 0.37 

1 


7. Minor Classes of Live Stock.—The numbers of minor classes of live stock 
returned as at 31st December, 1911, were as follows :—Goats, 280,086; camels, 8403 ; 
mules and donkeys, 6272; and ostriches, 1939. Of these, goats were most numerous 
in Queensland, camels and donkeys in Western Australia, and mules and ostriches in 
South Australia. In the raising of goats, considerable attention has in recent years been, 
devoted to the angora goat and its product—mohair, and upwards of 20,000 angora goats 
are included in the total of 280,086 goats shewn above. Of these, 8332 were in Queens- 
land,. while the quantity of mohair produced in that State in 1911 was set down at 
5785 lbs-, and the number of skins placed on the market was returned:as 1047. 


8. Net Exports of Principal Pastoral Products.—The quantities by which the ex- 
ports of the principal pastoral products of the Commonwealth exceeded the imports for 
the years 1907 to 1911 are as follows :— 

QUANTITIES OF NET EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL PASTORAL PRODUCTS 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


Unit of 
Products. Quan- 1907. | 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911, 
; tity. 
& =! = 
Animals (living)— 
Cattle ae a ae Ziel UNO, 504 841 894, - 3,641 9,861 
Horses ee ee oe a Ah 12,116) 9,164 6,335) 6,619 4,377 
Sheep cya “a4 was se 6 —398 9,001 2,540) 10,281 18,965 
Bones ... aia | Cw. 4,459 11,008) 13,070: 14,145 17,151 
Glue Pieces and Sinews, ee aN 21,941 23,417 20,199 20,570 29,211 
Glycerine A. F it aah ep! 592,435 '¢ ; . a 
Hair»... sts as dis oe *3 285,478 191,475 190,052 304,006 287,957 
Hoofs ... on a vats «| Cwt, 6,784 5,972) 4,666 7,677 8,617 
Horns ... ie ni | BS 15,944 * ‘ 5 be 
Meats— 
Frozen Beef . oie eS, eae | oy 52,050,592) 40,707,121] 71,130,972|109,421,146) 108,774,397 
” Mutton and Lamb i oe pe 109,227,757| 91,607 ,614/116,914,965]190,228,396/129,567,512 
ay Rabbits and Hares... ..| Dair | 10,648,534) 7,604,053} 9,181,312) 9,652,127) 8,362,994 
Other. RA neal) OR 815,559) 659,719] 1,114,536) 2,640,275) 4,025,715 
Potted and Batrnek of bd 23 a i , by 5 a 
‘Preserved in Tins, etc. ee a + 7,820,511] 11,979,606] 22,877,569) 33,556,048] 40,347,183 
Other.. oe "i Hse 14 creat 64,370| .—120,055) 235,479) 591,196] 1,062,233 
Sausage Casings ee ad oH, ms * sf * i we; 
Skins— 
Hides ese ee nee ves] INO; 33,623 919,798 286,973 286,639 452,942, 
Sheep oA eS Ag An 9,691,688) 8,683,034] 10,658,776] 11,119,338] 9,748,630. 
Rabbit and Hare ie «| Cw. 100,802 65,391 62,180) 86,930 92,587 
Other, quotuding Dadroned E Furs ...| No. ‘3 x * ns * 
Tallow / 5 «| -ewt. 674,723 586,220) 929,157) 1,256,661) 1,343,046 
Wool—Gyreasy , Ai mes «| Ib. — |512,036,100/471,540,092/528,388,349!586,883,111|578,622,185 
Scoured ay bd We x 72,295,353| 70,883,847| 73,569,380] 77,042,042) 69,223,301 
Tops) i: as cpus aad > Le eyes tl eeriee 496,492) 1,123,469} 2,515,106 


* Quantity not available. Note. — signifies net imports. 
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The values of the net exports for the same five years are furnished in the next table 
and amount to no less a total than £170,205,579 for the period, or an average of 
£34,041,116 per annum, of which wool represents nearly 75 per cent. Meats, skins, and 
tallow rank next in order of importance. 


VALUE OF NET EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL PASTORAL PRODUCTS OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


Products. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. ©). 1911: 

Animals (living)— £ & £ £ £ 
Cattle... is “13 ee yas —1,445 704 3,876 11,516 37,864 
Horses... xe 35 asd Ve 266,325 152,672 84,695 —51,267 | —128,022 
Sheep ae ih wd ibs —2,127 5,735 6,030 16,448 12,732 
Bones a ae eh 5,628 5,189 6,041 7,366 9,798 
Glue Pieces and Sinews S00 ad: +r 17,458 12,679 11,800 11,037. 13,645 
Glycerine ... es owt oe 6,983 3,179. 2,316 10,169 15,926 
Hair ass aS me ¥: ae 21,086 16,739 22,584 25,879 24,987 
Hoofs es = 5 ite nid axe 2,064 2,024 1,622 2,804 3,169 
Horns rr, RS an ay A 18,969 18,270 18,729 25,532 25,673 

Meats— 

Frozen Beef aa ca a de 575,732 451,503 733,028 | 1,179,060 | 1,101,914 
» Mutton and Lamb cat «-| 1,377,502 |. 1,219,107 1,281,027 |. 2,161,495 1,633,597 

» Rabbits and Hares AX ae 472,816 336,093 423,679 486,592 A 
», Other... nal ex ee 12,814 8,507 18,027 40,816 | 48,390 
Potted and Extract of ... me Ey 19,891 22,108 57,061 70,504 57,356 
Preserved in Tins, etc. ... es a 133,165 213,476 401,606 602,880 756,148 
Other... ee he bi 673 —2,890 1,663 8,173 13,010 
Sausage Casings .. see a a 41,122 26,600 52,182 38,204 37,129 

Skins— 

Hides a ses ie ot get Fie cle LOT 86,310 239,539 286,274 467,364 
Sheep... a 44 ...| 1,822,604} 1,230,878 | 1,736,464 | 2,003,810 | 1,603,718 
Rabbit and Hare... = 374,882 304,990 347,244 566,739 498,037 
Other, Soreene 0 Undressed Furs seal 304,130 276,703 607,158 822,095 476,872 
Tallow ae «| 1,014,870 785,910 | 1,229,541 | 1,888,796 | 1,934,009 
Wool—Greasy oo aaa Sse ...| 22,898,318 | 18,017,420 | 20,580,783 | 23,431,947 | 21,388,155 
Scoured ... La Sei ..| 5,962,599 | 4,883,805 | 4,820,092 | 5,202,683 | 4,398,126 
Tops Je ee one eS ea 58,638 134,874 275,406 
Total Values... an a ».-|, 35,335,980 |. 28,077,711, | 32,695,425 | 38,984,426 | 35,112,037 


Note. — signifies net imports. 


§ 2. Horses. 


1. Suitability of Australia for Horse -breeding.—From the earliest times the 
suitability of the climate and pastures of Australia for the production of serviceable 
breeds of horses has been fully recognised. By the importation of high-class sires, and 
the careful selection of breeding mares, these natural advantages were utilised to the 
fullest extent, all classes of horses being bred. As a consequence of this combination of 
advantages the Australian horse, whether of the heavy draught, medium weight, or light 
saddle and carriage variety, compares more than favourably with the product of other 
lands. The Australian horse has been found suitable for the army in India, and large 
numbers are obtained annually for remount purposes. 


2. Distribution throughout the Commonwealth.—As regards numbers, the State 
of New South Wales, the earliest settled of the group, established a lead, which it has 


ever since retained. The figures for the several States’ for a series of years are as 
follows :— 
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NUMBER OF HORSES IN STATES, TERRITORIES, AND COMMONWEALTH, 


1860 to 1911. 
} P P | ; Fed. | Common- 
Year, N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’sland. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. N.T. he | alee 
: LE 

1860... 251,497 | 76,536) 23,504) 49,399. 9,555 | 21,084 dee Sek 431,525 
1865 ...| 282,587-|121,051-| 51,091 | 78,993} 15,700} 22,152 ois See 566,574 
1870 ...| 337,597 | 167,220| 83,358} 83,744 | 22,174 | 22,679 ae Bt 716,772 
1875 ...| 357,696 | 196,184 | 121,497 | 107,164 | 29,379 | 23,473 aie as 835,393 
1880 ...| 395,984 | 275,516 | 179,152 | 148,219) 34,568 | 25,267 | *2,872|  ... Ia, 061,078 
1885 ...| 344,697 | 304,098 | 260,207 | 164,753 | 34,392] 28.610] 6,307] ... | 1,143,064 
1890 ...| 444,163 | 436,459 | 365,812 | 187,686 | 44,384 | 31,165 | 11,919 dog 1,521,588 
1895 ...| 499,943 | 424, 995 | 468,743 | 181,839 |. 58,506 | 31,580 | 14,813] ... 1,680,419 
1900 ve) 481,417 | 392,237 | | 456, 788 | 166,790 | 68,253 | 31,607 | 12,562) ... 1,609 654 
1905 ...| 506,884 | 385,513 | 430,565 | 197,099 | 97,397 | 37,101 | 20,231] ... | 1,674,790 
1906 ...; 537,762 | 406,840 | 452,916 | 206,633 | 104,922 | 38,299| 17,814] ... 1,765,186 
1907 ...| 578,326 | 424, 648 | 488,486 | 208,639 | 113,330 | 40,392 | 17,893] ... 1,871,714 
1908 ...| 591,045 | 424, 903 | 519,969 | 213,385 | 116,795 | 39,881 | 21,751 asi 1,927,729 
1909 ...| 604,784 | 442,829 | 555, 613 280,405 | 125,315 | 40,492 | 23,479] ... | 2,022,917 
1910...) 650,636 | 472 ,080 | 593,813 | 249,326 | 134,114 | 41,388 | 24,509] ... | 2,165,866. 
1911...) 687,242 | 507,813 | 618,954 | 259,719 | 140,277 | 41,853 | 21,407 | 1,762 | 2,279,027 


* Statistics not collected prior to 1880. 


3. Proportion in the Several States and Territories.—The percentages of the 
numbers of horses in the several States and Territories on the totals for the Common- 
wealth for 1901 and the past five years are as follows :— 


PERCENTAGE OF HORSES IN EACH STATE AND TERRITORY ON TOTAL FOR 
: COMMONWEALTH, 1901 and 1907 to 1911. 


= . : = ‘ North’n Fed. Common- 
Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’sland. | S: Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Terr. woes wealth: 
% %.° % % % % % % % 
1901...) 30.03 23.90 *| 28.52 10.20 4.55 2.00 0.80 eee 100.00 
1907...| 30.90 22.69 26.10 115 6.05 2.16 0.95 Bch 100.00 
1908 ...| 30.66 22.04 26.97 11.07 6.06 2.07 1.18 sity 100.00 
1909...| 29.90 21.89 OT.47 | =ERS9 6.19 2.00 1.16 are 100.00 
1910...| 30.04 21.80 27.42 11.51 6.19 #91 1,13 ae 100.00 
LOT GaatiesOolp 22.28 27-16 11.40 6.15 1.84 0.94 0.08 100.00 


During the period under review, the proportions in South Australia and Western 
Australia have increased, those in Victoria and Queensland have diminished, while in 
the case of New South Wales, Tasmania, and the Northern Territory the proportion 

’ in 1911 was practically identical with that in 1901. ~ 


4, Oversea Export Trade in Horses.—Australia’s export trade in horses is a fairly 
considerable, though somewhat fluctuating, one. During the past five years it has varied 
in number between, 12,632 for, the year.1907 and 7807 in 1909, and in value between 
£319,470 and £173,012 respectively for the same two years. The total number of horses 

exported during the five years. amounted to 52,377, an average of 10,475 per annum, 
The total value of the exports for the period was £1,192,755, or £238,551 per annum. 
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The average export value per head for the period was £22 15s. 6d... The numbers exported 
to the principal countries concerned in this trade are'as follows :— 


NUMBER AND DESTINATION OF HORSES EXPORTED FROM THE COMMONWEALTH 


1907 to 1911. 
Country to which Exported. | 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911 bate 
No. ; No. No, No. No. No. 

India 9,168 6,296 | 6,136 9,187 7,416 | 38,203 
Java ar 954 605 594 450 880 8,483 
Straits Settlements oes 991 651 353 605 | 481 3,081 
Philippine Islands 295 708 815 727 350 | 2,395 
Ceylon 199 165 97 265 198 924 
Mauritius ... sid 103 70 403 112 688 
Fiji Pen 57 88 114 190 180 629 
German §. W. Africa ve 622 - aN 2 622 
Japan “6 284 227. | 1 43 45 600 
New Zoaland 75 52 31 122 92 372 
China 178 38 19 1 13 249 
Papua a 18 10 17 110 47 202 
South African Union 167 19 3 ut 12 202 
Siam nod ie ae ar 165 165 
Hong Kong 5 15 29 aes 32 81 
Other Countries 241 69. 28 57 86 481 

Total 12,632 9,668 7,807 | 12,161 | 10,109 | 52,377 


The corresponding particulars relative to the value of the horses exported are given 


in the next table :— 


VALUE OF HORSES EXPORTED FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


Country to which Exported. 1907. 1908, 1909. 1910. 1911. i esha 
& & £ £ £ & 

India .| 225,801 | 188,068 | 126,686 | 171,862 | 185,840] 797,757 
Java my 25,502 | 16,457) 19,598} 10,424] 19,235 91,216 
Straits Beitlements : Aor 26,952 | 15,491) 10,339} 21,185) 12,989 86,906 
Philippine Islands | 4,949 | 12,184 5,3803.|.14,971 7,795 45,152 
Ceylon 4,886| 3,418] 2,201| 7,486) 3,622] 21,613 
Mauritius ... ee 2,385 480 7,191 eye 12,427 
Fiji te 1,142 2°356 1°. 25982 4,566 4,788 15,834 
German §. Ww. Africa Fay 13,255 ERailon af ith 13,255 
Japan . side 11,715 | 12,234 60 1,860 |» 2;115 27 ;984 
New Zealand 4,020 8,436 2,847 | 12,403 |. 17,322 40,028 
China 3,299 892 295 60 |. 890 4,936 
Papua 85 s 337 ‘168 936 2,055 920. 4,411 
South African Union 4,096 931 180 } 25, 500} 5 5732 
Siam AY * 2 Rid ate ct aes 7,298 7,298 
Hong Kong 205 545 888 | i)... 800 2,438 
Other Countries 7,066 2,453 Q17 2,016 4,016 | 15,768 

Total eae -| 319,470 | 224,218 | 173,012 | 256,104 | 219,951 | 1,192,755 


It will be seen from the foregoing tables that the export trade in horses with India, 
the Straits Settlements, and Java has been fairly uniform throughout the five years 
under review, but that the particulars for some of the other oan ue specified exhibit 


marked fluctuations. 


ore 
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The number of horses imported.into the Commonwealth is comparatively small, 
consisting mainly of valuable animals introduced; for, breeding purposes, and imported 
principally from New Zealand and the United Kingdom. The average value per head 


of the horsés imported during the ‘five years) was £63 1s.’ 7d. 


£22 15s. 6d. per head for the exports \for, the same period. 
imported per annum was, however, only 2753, and the average annual value £173,670. 
The following table furnishes a comparison of imports and exports of horses beer = 
the five years 1907 to 1911:— 


, a8 compared with 
The average number 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF HORSES, 1907 to 1911. 


Imports. Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. 
No. Value. No. Value. No. Value. 
£& £& £ 
1907 516 53,145 12,6382 319,470 12,116 266,325 
1908 504 71,546 9,668 224 218 9,164 152,672 
1909 1,472 88,317 7,807 173,012 6,335 84,695 
1910 5,542 307,371 12,161 256,104 6,619 | —51,267 
1911 5,732 347,973 10,109 219,951 4,377 |—128,022 
Total for 5 years} 13,766 868,352 52,377 | 1,192,755 38,611 324,403 
Note. — signifies value of net imports. 


5. Comparison with other Countries.—The numbers of horses in some of the lead- 
ing horse-breeding countries of the world, according to the latest available returns, are 


as follows :— 


NUMBER OF HORSES IN SOME OF THE LEADING HORSE-BREEDING COUNTRIES 
IN THE WORLD. 


v 


Country. Date, |Nymborof | country. Date, | NaaRgR at 
Russiau Empire . 1910 — |80,581,202 || Uruguay 1908 556,307 
Utd. States America! .1909 |21,040,000'|) Bulgaria 1905 538,271 
Argentine Republic 1908 7,531,376 || Denmark 1909 535,018 
Germany... 5 oh L907, 4,345,043 || Spain 1910 519,665 
Austria-Hungary? .../1909 & 1910) 3,974,789 || Chile... 1908 516,764 
France? ... «birt, 1909 3,160,080 || New Zealand 1910 404,284 
Australia.. 1911 2,279,027 || Netherlands 1910 327,377 
Canada® ... eel eh LO 2,213,199 || Belgium... 1909 255,229 
United Kingdom‘? ., 1911 2,033,216 || Cape Colony 1904 255,060 
British India® 1910 1,553,289 || Algeria ... 1909 233,243 
Japan® 1909 1,551,156 || Servia 1905 174,363 
Italy 1908 906,820 || Norway .. 1907 172,468 
Rumania... 1900 864,324 Switzerland seth PL OGL! 143,723 
Mexico 1902 859,217 || Orange RiverCol’ny| 1909 132,574 
Sweden 1909 581,441 


Austria 1910, Hungary 1909. 
4. iutiouitural horses, unbroken horsés, and breeding mares only. 


Bengal. 6, 


Exclusive of Formosa. 


2. Employed on farms. 


3. Exclusive of British Columbia. 
5. Exclusive of Eastern 
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6. Relation to Population.—In. proportion to population, horses .are, much more 
numerous in the: Northern Territory than.in any,other of the principal divisions of, the 
Commonwealth. Queensland is next in order, while Tasmania has the smallest number 
of horses per head. In all cases the number of horses per head of population was some- 
what higher in 1911 than in 1901. , Particulars for, 1901, and the, past, five, years are as 
follows :— 


NUMBER OF HORSES PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1901 and 1907 to 1911. 


\ | | Federal 
Year. N.S. W. Vie. Q'land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.) Tas. N.T, ee C’ wlth, 
j ‘err. 
1901 0.35 0.32 0.91 0.46 0.38. 0.18 2.76 0:42 
1907 0.38 0.34 0.89 0.56 0.45 0,21 4.79 0.45 
1908 0.38 0.34 0.93 0.55 0.45 0,21 6.09 0.46 
1909 0.37 0.35 0.96 0.59 0.47 0,21 6.70 0.47 
1910 0.40 0.36. 0.99 0.61 0.48 0.21 7.42 re 0.49 
1911 0.41 0.37 0.99 |:0.62 0.48 0.22 6.59 0.92 0.50 


§ 3. Cattle. 


1. Purposes for which Raised.—In all the States of the Commonwealth cattle-° 
raising is carried out on a more or less extensive scale, the main object in certain districts 
being the production of stock suitable for slaughtering purposes, and in others the raising 
of profitable dairy herds. The great impetus which the development of the export trade 
in Australian butter gave to the dairying industry in the Commonwealth led to a con- 
siderable increase in the numbers and quality of the dairy herds of the States of Victoria, 
New South Wales, and Southern Queensland in particular, the sub-tropical portion of 
Australia being apparently the best adapted to this industry. On the other hand, by far 
the finest specimens of beef-producing cattle are those raised in the tropical districts of 
the Commonwealth, i.e.,in the northern parts of Queensland, in the Northern Territory, 
and in the Kimberley districts in the north o Western Australia. 


2. Distribution throughout Commonweaith.—Uniil 1880 New South Wales occupied 
the leading position in the Commonwealth group as a cattle-raising State, but in that 
year Queensland forged ahead and obtained a lead which it has since maintained. The 
extent of this lead has, however, varied considerably, owing principally to the effects 
produced by the tick fever and droughts, from both of which causes the Queensland herds 
suffered more severely than those of the other States. In fact, during the period from 
1894, when the number of cattle in Queensland attained its maximum of rather more 
than 7,000,000, to 1903, when the number recorded was less than 2,500,000, an uninter- 
rupted decline was experienced. During the seven years ended 1910, however, a rapid 
improvement took place, and the total reached on 31st December, 1910, was over 
5,100,000. The 1911 figures shew a slight decline, though still a very substantial 
increase as compared with those of 1909. 
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The numbers of cattle in the several States and the Northern’ Territory at quin- 
quennial intervals from 1860 to 1905 and thence onwards for each year are as follows :— 


NUMBER OF CATTLE IN STATES, TERRITORIES AND COMMONWEALTH, 
1860 to 1911. 


Year.| N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust} Tas. N.T ome C’wealth. 
er. 
1860. |2,408,586 | 722,332 | 432,890 |278,265 | 32,476] 83,366 3,957,915 
1865 |1,961,905 | 621,337 | 848,346 |158,057 | 45,148 | 90,020 3,724,813 
1870 2,195,096 | 721,096 |1,076,630 |136,832 | 45,213 |101,459 4,276,326 
1875 |3,134,086 |1,054,598 |1,812,576 |219, 240 | 50,416 |118,694 i 6,389,610 
1880 |2,580,040 |1,286,267 |8,162,752 |283,315 | 63,719 |127,187 |*19,720+) 7,523,000 
1885 {1,317,315 |1,290,790 4,162,652 |271,478 | 70,408 |138,642 |146,562 7,397 ,847 
1890 |2,091,229 |1,782,978 |5,558,264 |359 938 |130,970 |162,440 |214,094 10,299,918 
1895 |2,150,057 |1,795,314 |6,822,401 |355,867 |200,091 {162,801 |280,957 11,767,488 
1900 |1,983,116 |1,602)384 |4,078,191 |214,761 |838,590 .|165,516.|257,667 8,640,225 
1908. |2,337,973 |1,737,690 |2,963,695 |804,027 631,825 |206,211 |346,910 8,528,331 
1906 |2,549,944 |1,804,323 |3,413,919 [325,724 |690,011 |211,117 |354,371 9,349,409 
1907 |2,751,193 1,842,807 |3,892,232 |334,671 |717,377 |215,523 |3874,683 10,128,486. 
1908 |2,955,934 |1,574,162 |4,321,600 |840,376 |741,788 |205,827 |407,992 10,547,679 
1909 |3,027,727 |1,549,640 4,711,782 344,034 |793,217 199,945 |414,046 +» |11,040,391 
1910 |8,140,307 |1,547,569 |5,131,699 |384,862 |825,040 |201,854 |513,383 «. (11,744,714 
1911 |3,185,824 |1,647,127 |5,073,201 |393,566 |843,638 |217,406 |459,780 |8,412/11,828 954 
* Statistics not collected prior to 1880. 


3. Proportion in each State.——During the period elapsing between 1901 and 1911 
the proportion of cattle in the several States and the Northern bpd airest has varied 
considerably, as shewn hereunder :— 


PERCENTAGE OF CATTLE IN EACH STATE AND TERRITORY ON TOTAL FOR 
COMMONWEALTH, 1901, and 1907 to 1911. 


i Federal ; 
Year N.S.W. Vic Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. N.T.. |. Capital | C’ wealth. 
Y f } ' Territory. ‘ 
RE WO aM US NY lo a % 
LOOM 24. Lo LOR 44.43 2.65 4.69 AIG ee 3 Ow Asc 100.00 
1907:...|- 27.16} 18.20 38.43 8.30 Lio FeO8n fie. 1801s v8e10 ts 100.00 
1908 . 28.02 | 14.92 40.97 3.23 7.04 1.95 3.87 100.00 
1909 . 27.42 | 14.04 42.68 3.12 7.18 ||, ib, Sie) Bufo, i 100.00 
1910 . 26.74, | 18.18 |4 3.69 3.28 7.02°|. 1.79 4.37 Ras 100.00 
1911. 26.938 | 18.92 |4 2.89 3.30 7 Tle 1.84 | 3.89 0.07 100.00 


A comparison of the positions of the several States in 1901 and 1911 shews that, 
while Victoria’s proportion of the Commonwealth herds suffered considerable diminution, 
and those ‘for Queensland’ and Tasmania a falling off to a slighter extent, fairly large 
increases are in evidence in New South Wales and Western Australia; South Australia, 
and the Northern Territory also shew an upward tendene 
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4. Imports and Exports of Cattle—Although the various products of the cattle- 
raising industry bulk largely in the export trade of the Commonwealth, the export of 
live cattle from Australia has never been considerable. The number of cattle imported 
is also small, consisting, as in the case of horses, mainly of valuable animals for breed- 
ing. Details are as follows :— ; 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF CATTLE, 190i and 1907 to 1911. 


Imports. Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. 

No. Value. No. Value. No. Value, 

Eo By) & 
LOOM KG. We 114 3,591 2,413 22,088 2,299 18,497 
THOT O 3 isle 183 10,204 687 8,759 504° |— 1,445 
TIOB cials 112 11,020 953 11,724 841 704 
19092. as’ 81 5,710 975 9,586 894 3,876 
ESO. 3 ail 104 8,665 8,745 20,181 3,641 11,516 
OTs oh, 103 7,806 9,964 45,670 9,861 37,864 


Note. — signifies net imports. 


The average value of the cattle imported into the Commonwealth during the last 
five years was £74 9s. Od. per head, while the average value of the cattle exported during 
the same period was £5 17s. 6d. 


The comparatively large exports for 1911 were due to shipments to Java and 
Philippine Islands valued at £21,090 and £13,850 respectively. The bulk of these cattle 
were exported from Western Australia. 


5. Cattle Slaughtered.—Complete returns of the number of cattle slaughtered 
annually in the Commonwealth are not obtainable, as these particulars were collected 
in Tasmania for Hobart and Launceston only prior to 1911, and were collected in South 
Australia for the first time in 1908 in respect of the year 1907. Estimates for the 
missing data for these States have, however, been made, as shewn in the following 
table :— 


CATTLE (INCLUDING CALVES) SLAUGHTERED IN STATES, TERRITORIES AND 
COMMONWEALTH, 1901 and 1907 to 1911. 


Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | §. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. n.t. | ¥ed-C:) c'wealth. 
1901 | 335,823 | 251,477 | 377,433 *72,000| 39,424) 34,000 dad on 1,110,157 
1907 | 380,042 | 289,709 | 228,457) 60,527| 53,505} 36,000 asf dg 1,048,240 
1908 | 376,574 | 281,087 | 243,069 | 67,369) 46,975 36,000 | {3,759 sa 1,054,833 
1909 | 412,066 | 287,548 | 305,026 | 82,460} 49,716) 387,000) 3,975 iss 1,177,791 
1910 | 483,947 | 319,665 | 378,514 | 84,164) 55,723) 37,000) 4,061) ... 1,363,074 
1911 | 548,651 | 347,926 | 444,264 | 87,293) 75,084) 38,000 {4,061 | 269 | 1,545,548 


*Wstimated. +t Not available for previous years. {1910 figures, those for 1911 not available. 
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For Hobart and Launceston only, the figures for the years 1901 and 1907 to 1910 
were, réspectively, 8815, 12,037, 11,907, 10,059 and 11,569. 


6. Export of Beef Preserved by Cold Process.—A large export trade in beef pre- 
served by cold process is carried on by the Commonwealth, mainly with the United 
Kingdom, the Philippine Islands and the South African Union. The quantities so 
exported during the five years 1907 to 1911 are as follows :— : 


QUANTITY OF BEEF PRESERVED BY COLD PROCESS EXPORTED FROM THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


j ge Total for 
Country to which Exported. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 5 years. 
lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
United Kingdom ... A «..| 8,360,147 | 12,384,176 | 52,777,113 | 91,250,736 | 81,501,060 | 246,273,232 
Philippine Islands .. =“ ---| 9,626,173 | 12,826,444 | 11,260,779 | 10,020,181 | 10,336,535 | 54,070,112 
South African Union a ..-|19,353,278 | 4,316,387 | 1,698,046 | 3,784,637 | 7,337,652 | 36,490,000 
Russia Sod ae ..-| 10,551,438 | 6,821,701 Sas os or 17,373,139 
Egypt ae «--| 1,540,290 | 1,707,355 | 2,525,097 | 1,362,686 | 1,905,595 9,041,023 
Straits Settlements eee «| 972,507 841,413 | 1,092,263 | 1,073,889 | 1,646,590} 5,626,662 
Malta ts sas --| 781,382 752,761 856,599 862,148 | 1,526,389] 4,779,279 
Italy on aay =. 50,456 7,179 90,609 327,056 | 2,509,466 | 2,984,766 
Hong Kong... at bas ..-| 286,499 354,934 220,919 385,895 618,688 866, 
Gibraltar ... ai aay «| 345,374 a 130,703 70,908 403,626 950,611 
Japan Bs 46 <a aa 5,283 408,141 102,723 22,119 77,223 615,489 
Ceylon : ure a 86,688 87,948 56,509 99,564 151,104 481,813 
Hawaiian Islands ... ¥ ets 4,257 #3 105,403 71,606 272,559 453,825 
Other countries... Ai rt; 86,820 203,077 225,532 96,103 499,930} 1,111,462 
Total rAy4 44 ..-|52,050,592 | 40,711,516 | 71,142,295 | 109,427,528]108,786,417 | 382,118,348 


The value of the beef preserved by cold process exported from the Commonwealth 
during the same years is as follows :— 


VALUE OF BEEF PRESERVED BY COLD PROCESS EXPORTED FROM THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


Country to which Exported. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. Mie 
: £ £ £ £ £ & 
United Kingdom .... EN Rae 87,903 134,014 533,044 967,662 813,393 | 2,536,016 
Philippine Islands Re at: 108,505 151,076 125,052 126,719 114,989 626, : 
South African Union ee ---| 216,088 46,181 18,251 36,559 67,940 385,019 
Russia ary no “a es. 112,098 70,358 Beh By eS) 182,456 
Egypt ve me Fe 19,135 19,770 26,747 14,582 19,308 99,542, 
Straits Settlements ase Has 11,515 9,820 11,899 12,452 21,065 66,751 
Malta ae i ~ = 8,852 7,987 8,690 9,790 15,412 50,731 
Italy ‘3 oh hs eee 553 120! 1,002 3,866 26,497 32,038 
Hong Kong... “5 aH a 3,950 3,873 2,144 3,826 6,370 20,163 
Gibraltar ... 35 bee e 4,432, a. 1,157 517 3,751 9,857 
Japan ih 25, ae wa 32 4,494 1,139 205 694 6,564 
Ceylon aa AE ae 1,422 1,507 601 1,035 1,315 5,880. 
Hawaiian Islands ... nie pe 96 - 1,067 690 4,413 6,266 
Other countries... nity = 1,151 2,351 2,417 1,243 6,985 14,147 
Total =e cn Rc 575,732 451,551 733,210 | 1,179,146 | 1,102,132 | 4,041,771 


During the five years under review, the largest of Australia’ s customers for beef 
preserved by cold process has been the United Kingdom, while the most consistent and 
the second largest customer has been the Philippine Islands; the South African Union, 
Russia and Egypt ranked next in order of importance. The exporting States during 1911 
were: Queensland, 97,285,595 lbs., valued at £980,799 ; New South Wales, 7,294,830 lbs., 
valued at £76,180; and Victoria, 4,205,992 lbs., valued £45,158. 
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7. Comparison with other Countries.—In the following comparison of the herds of 


Australia with those of some of the principal cattle-raising countries of the world, the 
latest available figures have been inserted in each case :— 


NUMBER OF CATTLE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Country, Date. No. of Cattle. Country. Date. |No. of Cattle. 
British India? (2) 1910.. |419,379,2932)| Denmark ... ..-| 1909 | 2,258,982 
U. 8. of America ...| 1909 69,080,000 || Bulgaria ... seo| LION } 2,272,405" 
Russian Empire. ...| 1910 45,762,247 || Netherlands ...| 1910 | 2,026,943 
Argentine Republic...) 1908 29,116,625 || New Zealand .».| 1910 | 2,020,171 
Germany ... ae LOOY 20,630,544 |) Cape Colony .-.| 1904 | 1,954,390 
Austria-Hungary® .../ 1909-10 | 16,312,376 || Belgium ... --.| 1909 | 1,865,883 
France an merit. 2909 14,297,570 || Ceylon ate +s-| 1909 | 1,509,5542 
United Kingdom ...; 1911 11,866,111 || Switzerland te) LOU «jrd,443, 371 
Australia... we) 1911 11,828,954 || Japan® Ai ...| 1909 | 1,850,404 
Uruguay’ ... ...| 1908 | 8,192,602 || Egypt lag «s.| 1910 |. 1,347,483 
Canadat |) 2.5. 2... 1910 7,114,914 || Algeria... ...| 1909 | 1,100,586 
Italy ae -.-| 1908 6,218,2277|| Norway .... .+-| 1907 | 1,094,101 
Mexico 33 2.) 1 902 5,142,457 |; Transvaal .... «.-| L9LO 989,018 
Sweden ae ...| 1909 2,729,887 || Servia 4 .-.| 1905 969,953? 
Rumania... sal L900 2,588 ,526?)| British Hast Africa ...) 1909 750,000 
Spain $53 seat 19110 2,368,767 || Orange River Colony | 1909 721,258 
Chile shal Piel IOS 2,303,659 || Natal Rie ...| 1909 502,212 


1. Exclusive of Eastern Bengal. 2. Including buffaloes. 3. Austria 1910, Hungary 1909. 
4. Exclusive of British Columbia. 5 Exclusive of Formosa. 


8. Relation to Population—The number of cattle per head of population differs 
considerably in the several States, and is also subject to marked variation from year to 
year in the same State. Particulars for 1901 and the past five years are as follows :— 


NUMBER OF CATTLE PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1901 and 1907 to 1911. 


Year, | N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q'land. |S. Aust. | W.Aust,| ‘Tas. |RoxBem) TC: \owealth, 
19OL) 24], | 1.49 1.34 7.44 0.63 2.06 0.96 54.68 2.22 
1907ita} 1.81 1.49 7.13 0.90 2.82 1,14 98.03 2.43 
1908"V04) | 1.89 1.26 7.76 0.88 2.86 1.08 | 111.63 2.49 
L900 sai 2-88 1.21 8.15 0.88 2.99 1.04 | 117.03 2.55 
1910 ...) 1.91 1.21 8.57 | 0.95 2.98 1.04 | 150.86 | ... 2.65 
LOST 1.43 1.24 8.26 0.96 2.94 1.14 | 138.53 | 4.738 | 2.63 


For the Commonwealth as a whole the ratio of cattle to population is 18 per cent. ‘ 

greater for 1911 than for 1901, and has exhibited a continuous increase from 1902 

i191), while the proportion for 1911 is approximately the same as for the previous 
year. The excess of the 1911 figures over those for 1901 is in evidence in all the 
States except Victoria, and is most marked in the case of the Northern Territory. In 
Queensland the ratio has increased very rapidly during the past eight years, the ratio 
per head of population for 1911 being 72 per cent. greater than for 1903. In Victoria 
the ratios for the last three years are the lowest for the period under review. 


: 
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§ 4. Sheep. 


1. The Founding of the Commonwealth Pastoral Industry.—Fortunately for 
Australia, the suitability of its climate and general conditions for the production of a 
high class of wool was, at an early date in the history of its settlement, surmised and 
tested by Captain Macarthur, one of the pioneer sheep-breeders of New South Wales. 
To the energy of this enterprising pastoralist is due in large measure the rapid and 
extremely satisfactory development of Australia as a producer of fine wool, and though 
it would appear that the introduction of the Merino sheep into Australia was not due to 
Macarthur, a great deal of the credit for having successfully established the pastoral 


industry in Australia must certainly be his. 


2. Distribution throughout Commonwealth.— With the exception of a short 
period in the early sixties, when the flocks of Victoria outnumbered those of the mother 
State, New South Wales has maintained amongst the Commonwealth group the lead in 
sheep production which naturally attached to it as the portion of the Commonwealth 
in which settlement was first effected. From 1878 onwards, the number of sheep in New 
South Wales has, in every year except 1902, 1908, 1910, and 1911, represented more than 
half the total for the Commonwealth, and even in these years it fell but little short of 


half the total. 


The number of sheep in the several States and Territories at quinquennial intervals 
from 1860 to 1905, and for each year onwards to 1911, is as follows :— 


NUMBER OF SHEEP IN STATES, TERRITORIES, AND COMMONWEALTH, 
1860 to 1911. 


| | | 
Vaart NewSouth Wiatoria Queens-| South | Western Tas- |Northern| Fed. Cap. Total 
‘| « Wales. ‘| land. Aust. Aust, mania. Territory] Territory.) C’ wealth. 
1860 6,119,163 | 5,780,896 | 3,449,350 | 2,824,811) 260,136 | 1,700,930 ae ks 20,135,286 
1865 8,132,511 | 8,835,380 } 6,594,966 | 3,779,308 | 445,044 | 1,752,719 ee va | 29,539,928 
1870 | 16,308,585 |10,761,887 | 8,163,818 | 4,400,655 | 608,892 | 1,349,775 $4 ‘he 41,593,612 
1875 | 25,353,924 |11,749,532 | 7,227,774 | 6,179,395 881,861 | 1,731,723 eae oi 53,124,209 
1880 | 35,398,121 |10,360,285 | 6,935,967 | 6,443,904 | 1,231,717 | 1,796,715| *9,318 62,176,027 
1885 | 37,820,906 |10,681,837 | 8,994,322 | 6,593,648 | 1,702,719 | 1,648,627} 49,917 67,491,976 
1890. | 55,986,431 |12,692,843 |18,007,234 | 7,004,642 | 2,524,913 | 1,619,256 | 45,902 97,881,221 
1895 | 47,617,687 |12,791,084 |19,856,959 | 6,531,006 | 2,295,832 | 1,523,846) 73,713 90,689,727 
1900 | 40,020,506 |10,841,790-|10,339,185 | 5,235,220 | 2,434,311 | 1,683,956} 48,027 70,602,995 
1905 | 39,506,764 |11,455,115 |12,535,231 | 6,277,812 | 3,120,703 | 1,583,561} 61,730 74,540,916 
1906 | 44,132,421 |12,937,440 |14,886,438 | 6,624,941 | 3,340,745 | 1,729,394| 36,276 | 83,687,655 
1907 44,461,839 |14,146,734 |16,738,047 | 6,829,637 | 3,684,974 | 1,744, 44,232 87,650,263 
1908 | 43,370,797 |12,545,742 |18,348,851 | 6,898,451 | 4,097,324 | 1,728,053) 54,048 ube 87,043,266 
1909 | 46,202,578 |12,937,983 |19,593,791 | 6,432,038 | 4,731,737 | 1,734,761} 43,393 ae 91,676,281 
1910 | 45,560,969 |12,882,665 |20,331,838 | 6,267,477 | 5,158,516 | 1,788,310} 57,240 shy 92,047,015 
1911 | 44,722,523 |13,857,804 /20,740,981 | 6,171,907} 5,411,542 | 1,823,017} 50,983 224,764 | ‘93,003,521 
| ( | ; | 


* Statistics not collected prior to 1880. 


3. Proportion in the Several States and Territories.—Particulars concerning the 
relative positions of the several States and Territories with respect to the total flocks of 
Australia during the years 1901 and 1907 to 1911, and the variations in such positions 
which have taken place during those years are as hereunder. 
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During the period the proportion of total Commonwealth flocks declined con- 
siderably in the case of New South Wales, and in a less marked degree in South 
Australia, Tasmania, and the Northern Territory, while in the case of Queensland a 
marked advance in proportion was experienced, and in Western Australia to a minor 
extent; Victoria’s proportion in 1911 was practically identical with that in 1901. 


PERCENTAGE OF SHEEP IN EACH STATE AND NORTHERN TERRITORY ON TOTAL 
FOR COMMONWEALTH, 1901 and 1907 to 1911. 


Year. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’sland.|S. Aust.)W. Aus.) Tas. IND Gon. C'wealth. 
err 
Ph en Palc| to MoaraheuGoud [lete prea al Woe dun%s! at 
1901 -..| 58,10 | 14.82 | 13.92 6.95 3165 2.49 0.07 Ane 100.00 
1907 «s.| 60.73) 16.14) 19°10 Gel 4.20 1.99 U2OD nin nces 100.00 
1908 ...| 49.83 | 14.41 | 21.08 7.93 402 | (1.98 CLOG Di vce 100.00 
1909 se) 00.40 | 14 dae) 21.37 7.02 5.16 1.89 OOS yc. 100.00 
1910 ...| 49.50] 14.00} 22.09 6.81 5.60 1.94 0:06? |= tes 100.00 
1911 ...| 48.09 | 14.90 } 22.30 6.64 5.82 1.96 0.05 | 0.24 | 100.00 


fi 


4. Oversea Imports and Exports of Sheep.—As in the case of cattle, the oversea 
exports of live sheep from Australia are of comparatively small importance. The 
principal countries to which such exports have been consigned during recent years are 
the South African Union, StraitsSettlements, and Papua. The following are the particulars. 
of the imports and exports for the years 1901 and 1907 to 1911 :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SHEEP, 1901 and 1907 to 1911. 


Imports. Exports. Net Exports. 
nip Year. ¢ | j 

No. _ Value. No. Value, No. Value. 

£ ne £ 
1901s... ats 553 12,134 12,094 12,104 11,541 —30 
MOOT maa obo} e759. 42,167 11,361 40,040 —398 a2) 27 
GOB oa so: ape 4,020 lke ey Alby aoe, wen 33 0b 24,452 9,001 5,735 
T1909 os. ae 2,775 14,213 5,315 20,243 2,540 6,030 
GTO crc ira 2,863 14,008 — 13,144 380,456 10,281 16,448 
POL. TS dds oe 5,254 25,997 24;219).:| 38,724 | 18,965 12,727 

Note. — signifies net imports. 


5. Sheep Slaughtered.—The numbers of sheep slaughtered in the several States dur- 
ing 1901 and 1907 to 1911 are as follows :— 
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SHEEP (INCLUDING LAMBS) SLAUGHTERED, 1901 and 1907 to 1911, 


Year.| N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | Sth. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas.t | N.T. Gap. “C'wealth. 
err. , 
1901 |4,519,133 |2,469,797 | 554,705 | *678,000 | 428,534 | 322,000] ... sos! |) BLOT 269 
1907 |5,185,057 |3,226,141| 642,740 |1,020,355 | 465,196 | 336,000 | ... -.. {10,875,489 
1908 |5,201,492 |3,309,865 | 705,776 |1,212,868 | 423,056 | 340,000 | 300| ... {11,193,357 
1909 |6,480,486 |3,708,512 |1,076,718.)1,335,514 | 491,103 | 344,000 | 523 ... |13,386,856 
1910 |7,470,002 4,245,881 |1,751,151 |1,316,388 | 549,977 | 346,000 | 516 15,679,915 
1911 |6,539,579 |4,348,363 | 981,1538))1,275,734 |.764,636 | 350,000 |/1516 |7, 346 14,267,327 
i t 


* Estimated. + Estimated prior to 1911. t Figures for 1910, those for 1911 
not available, 


For Hobart and Launceston only the figures for the years 1901 and 1907 to 1910 
were respectively :—101,627, 107,859, 115,560, 111,445 and 119,456. 


6. Exports of Mutton and Lamb Preserved by Cold Process.—Australia’s export 
trade in mutton and lamb preserved by cold process is one which has, in recent years, 
advanced rapidly, and for the last two years has averaged £1,898,000 per annum. 
In all the States considerable attention is now being paid to the breeding of a class of 
sheep that will best meet the requirements of consumers. Orosses between the Merino 
and the Lincoln, or between the Merino and the Leicester breeds, have proved exceedingly 
valuable, as they furnish both a good quality of wool,and also an excellent carcase for 
export purposes. The breeding of Shropshire and Southdown sheep with a view to com- 
bining meat production with that of wool is also on the increase. Special attention is 
being paid to the raising of lambs for the home markets, as it is becoming very widely 
recognised that with suitable breeds, the export trade in lambs isa very profitable one. 


Australia’s principal customer in this trade is the United Kingdom, which hasabsorbed 
91.5 per cent. of the total quantity exported from the Commonwealth during the past 
five years. The South African Union and Canada took 2.1 and 1.6 per cent. respectively, 
while the balance of about five per cent. was principally absorbed by the Philippine 
Islands, Malta, and the Straits Settlements. An increasing trade is being done with 
Hong Kong and Ceylon. The quantities exported to various countries are as follows :— 


QUANTITY OF MUTTON AND LAMB PRESERVED BY COLD PROCESS EXPORTED 
FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


Country to which Exported. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 191. | Total for 

: years. 

lbs. Ibs. lbs. Ibs. lbs. Tbs. 
United Kingdom ... —..._—_-..| 88,676,913 [82,341,131 {110,138,905 {181,556,597 {120,757,079 [583,470,625 
South African Union —... | 14,445,797 | 5,828,608 | 2.458,020 |” 2,790,584” 2.657 858 | 27,605,865 
Canada “ sse|, 9,915,533 | "719,336 | 1,138,974 | 2,309,441 | 2,077,802 | 8,461,086 
Philippine Islands. ms ada 791,154 673,867 682,116 788,577 "859,022 3,794,736 
Malta san] 864,062] 487,586] 630,313] 838,871 699,514] 3,520,346 
Straits Settlements |. ~—...|_ 511,813] 471,634] 568,684} 713,836 | 845,079 | 3,111,046 
Bgypt mf 589,90 |» 610/269} 455,509 360.611] 447.411 | 2,472,1 

Hong Kong nam 9707395) 319,382] 393,113] 318,590| 417,316 | 1,648,72 
Ceylon cf ayib04] 156/201] nT141| 254-212 | 332/011 | 10321159 
Hawaiian Islands.) 1...) 196,505 234,412| 255,051 145,246 | 102,361 933,575 
GEDA cane oo sin) dan enbibaa ha GS, 408 ae 67,190| 52,590 | 99,501} 387,734 
Japan “we eof 35,690 89,805]  9,789| 18,681] 19,885) 186,850 
Other Countries. 1), 1] ag0'798| 80/200} 57735]. 1azsoa| 2547461) 994°787 
Total ... | L09,287,757] 91,607,614] 116,915,6391190,229,330 | 120,560.295| 637,549,63 
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The corresponding particulars concerning the values of the exports are :— 


VALUES OF FROZEN MUTTON AND LAMB EXPORTED FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, 
1907 to 1911. 


esha maa 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. IR Bag ae 
& £ £ ES & & 

United Kingdom ...{1,141,718 |1,115,908 |1,161,475 |2,069,932 |1,529,633 | 7,018,666 
South African Union ...| 159,298 55,293 23,578 28 ,935 28,365 | 295,469 
Canada sass 805216 10,257 14,646 93,132 28,027 106,278 
Philippine Islands aor 8,674 8,056 6,059 7,878 9,282 39,949 
Malta aee 9,437 5,526 6,262 10,140 8,274 39,639 
Straits Settlements ce 5,711 5,261 5,488 7,407 9,781 33,648 
Egypt Se diss 7,760 7,801 4,987 4,385 6,248 31,181 
Hong Kong ... mae 3,011 3,487 2,997 8,288 4,581 17,364 
Ceylon 4 es 2,802 1,722 1,096 2,649 3,910 12,179 
Hawaiian Islands HG 3,275 2,927 2,994 1,783 1,549 12,528 
Gibraltar rok site 15955 fu 700 329) 829 3,813 
Japan ‘eh 384 891 195 240 202 1,912 
Other Countries en 3,261 1,978 558 1,415 2,941 10,153 

Total — .../1,877,502 |1,219,107 |1,231,035 |2,161,513 |1,638,622 | 7,622,779 


7. Comparison with other Countries.—As regards the size of its flocks and the 
quantity and quality of wool produced, Australia occupies the foremost position amongst 
the sheep-raising countries of the world. The following comparison gives the latest ayail- 
able figures relative to the number of sheep in the principal wool-producing coun- 
tries :— 

NUMBER OF SHEEP IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Country. Date. |No. of Sheep Country. Date. |No.of Sheep. 


Australia eae ---| 1911 |93,003,521 Rumania ... --.| 1900 | 1,655,444 
Argentine Republic __...| 1908 . (67,211,754 || British Hast Africa...) 1909 | 5,105,000 
Russia Empire! --|1910 (62,877,685 Chile nies -..| 1908 | 4,224,266 
United States of miieried 1909 157,216,000 Mexico Ae ...| 1902 | 3,424,430 
United Kingdom ...|1911 |30,479,807 || Transvaal ... -..| 1910 | 3,169,708 
Uruguay oak --| 1908 |26,286,296 || Servia de --.| 1905 | 3,160,166 
New Zealand . .-.| 1910, |23,996,126 Canadat +... «..| 1910. | 2,598,470 
British India?... tee( 1910 |23;235,176 Norway die .-.| 1907 | 1,893,488 
Cape Colony hb v..|1909 |18,807,168 |} Natal 3 ...| 1909 | 1,068,996 
France Ac -..| 1909 |17,3857,640 Sweden ints -.-| 1909 | 1,021,719 
Spain aes «--| 1910 “15,117,105 Netherlands see Odo) 889,036 
Italy wie 7 1908 /|11,162,926 Denmark ... ..«| 1909 726,879 

; 5 1909 Falkland Islands --.| 1909 715,651 
AGREES: RORY l 1910 | {20+888,220) Toland -)} 1904 | 495,190 
Algeria RAS -..|1909 | 9,066,916 || Uganda tas ...| 1909 471,297 
Bulgaria 28e ---| 1905 _ | 8,130,997 Belgium ...| 1895 935,722 
Germany ss .| 1907 | 7,703,710 Switzerland Nt LOM: 159,727 
Orange River Colony . -(1909  } 7,481,251 


1. Including goats. 2. Hxclusive of Eastern Bengal. 3. Austria 1910, Hungary 1909. 4. 
Exclusive of British Columbia. 


8. Relation to Population.—The relation of the flocks of the several States and 
Territories to the populations at the end of each year 1901 and 1907 to 1911 is as 
follows :— 
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NUMBER OF SHEEP PER HEAD OF POPULATION. 


Year. | N.8.W.'| | Vie. || Quand. | 8. Aust: |W. Aust.) ‘Tas. Nut. | Fed, 08D! orvenitn / 


1901 | 30.43 | 8.82 19.80 13.95 13.56 10.23 10.34 
1907 | 29.22 | 11.48 | 30.67 18.28 14.48 | 9.20 11.84 
1908 |) 27.99 | 10.038 | 32.94 17.88 15.78 9.01 15.13 
1909 | 28.63 | 10.13 | 33.91 16.37 17.81 8.98 12.39 
1910 | 27.72 | 9.90 | 33.94 15.40 18.63 9,23 17.34 
1911 | 26.74 | 10.17 '| 33.34 14.76 18.40 | 9.42 15.70 


§ 5. Wool. 


1. Importance of Wool Production.—The chief contributing factor to the pastoral , 


wealth of Australia is the production of wool, the value of the output for the year 1911 
being about £28,400,000. Most of the wool produced in the Commonwealth is exported, 
but with the increased activity of the local woollen mills there has, in recent years, been 
an increasing quantity used in Australia, although even now the quantity so used 
represents little more than 1} per cent. of the whole clip. 


2. Greasy and Scoured Wool.—In the returns of imports and exports of wool 
furnished to the Customs Department the quantities are usually shewn as “greasy,” or as 
“scoured and washed,” but for the purpose of comparing the clips of the several States 
or of the Commonwealth as a whole for a series of years, it is convenient to have the 
total production expressed in terms of greasy wool. 

The total quantity of Australian wool scoured and washed before export is, on the 
average of the last five years, about 204 per cent. of the total clip. The ratio of loss of 


weight in scouring varies largely with season, locality, breed, and condition. It seems: 


preferable to express “‘scoured and washed” wool in terms of “greasy” rather than vice 
versa, since the absolute error arising from any uncertainty as to the average loss of 
weight has thus the less effect. 


8. Total Production.—In the following tables, relative to the production of wool 
for the five calendar years 1907 to 1911, wool returned as “ 
been converted into’ the esbimianed equivalent amount of “greasy” on the assumption 
chee two pounds of “ greasy’ * wool are on the average required to produce one potnd of 


“scoured and washed” wool. An allowance has also been made for the quantity of wool ' 


exported on sheepskins. On this basis the estimated total production of. wool (in the 
grease) for the years 1907 to 1911 may be said to be as in the following table :— 


PRODUCTION OF WOOL, ESTIMATED AS “GREASY,” COMMONWEALTH AND STATES, 


FOR CALENDAR YEARS 1907 and 1911. 


State. 1907. 1908, 1909. 1910. 1911. 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs, 
New South Wales... aa nS ... 1375 ,224,448 344,550,707 |379,388,356 : 
Victoria age ee aS iN ...{120,017,787 | 93,999,156 |112,102,445 ; 
Queensland ... nag awe ss na 104,173,964 115,283,309 |127,531,834 * * 
South Australia aa ae ae ...| 57,830,794 | 52,040,731 | 56,415,539 
Western Australia ... wits Pr ...{| 22,013,541! 22,450,624 | 30,048,360 
Tasmania... ... cae Ace an ...| 10,878,478 | 13,859,755 | 12,550,598 
Commonwealth od re} ... {690,139,012 |642,184,282 |}718,037,132 | 792,868,466)768,572,533 


* Details for individual States not available owing to discontinuance i Customs 
Department of statistics of Interstate trade. 


scoured and washed” has 


ee i 
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The estimated production of wool in the several States, formerly based on customs 
returns, being no longer ayailable from that source, an effort has been made to arrive at 
approximate figures from data collected by the State Statisticians from growers and fell- 
mongers, etc. The following table gives the estimates so obtained in reference to the 
past two seasons ended 30th June, 1911 and 1912 :— 


ESTIMATED QUANTITY OF WOOL AS IN THE GREASE, SHORN, FELLMONGERED 
OR ON SKINS SHIPPED DURING THE SEASONS ENDED 30th JUNE, 1911-12. 


State. 1910-11. | 1911-12. 
lbs. lbs. 

New South Wales*  ... ‘a 10 »..| 874,907,068 871,546,415 
Victoria Pe ee hes mae ...| 101,808,644 110,463,041 
Queensland ... Pee ee Ace «| 139,250,802 142,382,269 
South Australia ts a ay shi 63,613,781 60,056,470 
Western Australia <ts om at ae 29,984,453 30,833,837 
Tasmania |... at ~ aid Ae 11,338,540 10,726,593 
Northern Territory... aay bi aS 400,000 400,000 

Commonwealth ... 23 «..{ 721,298,288 726,408 625 


* Including Federal Capital Territory. 


It is to be noted that an evident shortage has occurred in the collection of these 
statistics, the estimates falling considerably below the approximate quantities obtained 
from oversea shipments of wool and skins, together with quantity used in local manu- 
factories. The Commonwealth total so obtained represented 758,090,676 lbs. for the 
season 1910-11, and 785,753,099 lbs. for 1911-12. 


4. Wool Locally Used.—Of this production the quantity used in the manufactories 
of the several States of the Commonwealth was approximately as follows:— 


LOCALLY USED WOOL, ESTIMATED AS “GREASY,” COMMONWEALTH AND 
STATES, 1907 to 1911. 


State. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 

Ibs. lbs. lbs. Ibs. lbs. 
New South Wales ... ia aK ..| , 963,408 | 1,020,456 | 1,095,136 | 1,594,712 | 2,401,920 
Victoria ig a! ies ve ...| 5,600,873 | 6,152,250 | 5,239,806 | 5,309,730 | 5,774,868 
Queensland... a ia cig ...| - 211,362 224,460 301,078 270,246 336,486 
South Australia ... an i .-| 603,848 672,112 634,250 564,432 634,238 

Western Australia ... Bae she ide oft an oes Bees Aa 

Tasmania ... ae va abs ..-| 929,572 | 1,044,879 991,388 | 1,087,400 986,000 
Commonwealth ie so) o4s-{ 8,309,063 | 9,114,157 | 8,261,658 | 8,826,520 | 10,133,512 


5. Bounties on Combed Wool or Tops Exported.—Under the Bounties Act 1907, 
bounties are payable on combed wool or.tops exported from the Commonwealth, provided 
they were produced therein. The maximum amount to be paid may not exceed the. 
rate of £10,000 per annum; any unexpended sum may be carried forward and be. ayail- 
able for the years following. For the three years commencing 1st January, 1909, the 
tate of bounty granted is 1$d. per 1b.; and for the two years commencing 1st January, 
1912, 1d. perlb. is payable. During the year 1908-9, an amount of £326 was paid 
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in bounties, in 1909-10 £4933, in 1910-11 £8522, while in 1911-12 the amount so dis- 
tributed was £16,898. The quantities of wool on which these amounts were paid 
were 52,085, 789,216, 1,363,520 and 8,122,244 lbs. respectively. 


Figures shewing the exports of wool tops for the calendar years 1909 to 1911 
inclusive will be found at the foot of this page. 


6. Exports of Wool.,—About forty-five per cent, of the exports of wool from the 
Commonwealth is despatched to the United Kingdom, the other leading consignees 
being France, Germany, Belgium, and the United States of America. The following 
table shews for the years 1907 to 1911 the quantities of “greasy’’ wool be 
from the Commonwealth to the principal countries of destination :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS OF WOOL IN THE GREASE, 1907 to 1911. 


Country to which Exported. | 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. i910. Pee eee 
lbs. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. lbs. » 2 LDE. 
United Kingdom’... _,.| 227,246,663 | 225,336,019 | 210,353,060 | 222,880,179 | 230,013,473 {1,115,829,304 
France | «i. A “| 130'937;517 | 104'210;690 | 12814021299 | 15470911890 | 155,347,112 "989, 
Germany = | '71/423'340 | 80/073;180 | 102'160,121 | 192'297'188 | 105'674.113 | 481,627,942 
Belgium. "| 56,605.510 | 37'557258 | 47,381,730 | 63,305/855 | 58,469,298 | 963/319,660 
United States of America _..| 187401'395| 207430,274 | 32/846/145 | 11/079.242| 10,154:171| 92,911,297 
Japan i "| “5'905'962| 119721449 | 5,320,455 | 7/860:785 | 6,583,686 | 27,652,337 
Ttaly .. in “| 1'546'305| 1'548;760| 11915,544| 3,710785| 5,644,935 | 14,365,719 
Austria- Hungary cae oe 49,057 oer 22,030 =r 5,836,992 5,908,079 
India * “| e19'759| 394,936] 271,030! 485,900| 478/353] 1,842,368 
New Zealand ye he en ood 62°775|  135,954|' 1,192/446| 154,193] 1,530,576 
Canada cai "| 964’513|  254’300/ 157/263] 2087269 52,299 936,644 
Other Countries _.. "| 108'576 6.168 54,643 41,640| 415,698 626,725 
Total... ‘6 ...| 512,756,895 | 471,846,109 | 529,020,213 | 587,093,269 | 578,823,623 |2,679,540,109 


Similar particulars concerning the exports of “scoured and washed” wool are 
as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS OF “SCOURED AND WASHED WOOL”,* | 
1907 to 1911. 


— 


Country to which Exported.| 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. pact 3 
Ibs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. Ibs. 

United Kingdom ie ...{ 38,037,138 | 46,401,114 | 34,168,844 | 35,571,404 | 35,940,841 |190,119,341 
France by a "| 13607;538 | 9/383,368 | 16,651,577 | 15,861,390 | 13,989,442 | 691493,315 
Germany °.. ii ] 649,996 | 9'104:503 | 14°583,206 | 14,145,596 | 12,148/316 | 58,631,707 
Belgium... ie ‘| 9/988;704 | 5/157/465 | 7/661,482 | 11.418895 | 7,629,001 | 41,155,547 
Japan o L “"] 490/953 722/017 | "635/722 | 887.292 | 1,602,747 | 6.338/931 
Italy. A i ) 7" g5!937 65,361 | 148,605 | 212'661 | 397,004 | 909,658 
India ST) 151/851 70,828 74/876 41/962 33,321 | 372.988 
United States ‘of America pee 645 151,309 5,319 ton 157,273 
New Zealand gi a: ‘1,770 5,871 3.972 32,488 9.934 47.035 
Austria-Hungary ie 4178 oe Be 1113 16,734 22,025 
Other Countries |. ie ie, 4,199 9,646 180 10,300 17/248 

Total... 3 ...| 72,318,065 | 70,915,494 | 74,082,419 | 78,178,300 | 71,770,640 |367,264,918 


* Including “‘tops.’’ See hereunder. 


The figures for ‘‘ scoured and washed wool’ for 1909 include for the first time an 
export of tops, amounting to 496,492 lbs. and valued at £58,638. In 1910 the corre- 
sponding export was 1,123,469 Ibs., valued at £134,874, and in 1911, 2,513, 106 est valued 
at £275,406. 


The total value of the wool ceppuee from the Commonwealth. to Sack of the various 
countries during the five years under review was:— BL ye 
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TOTAL VALUE OF WOOL EXPORTED FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


. Total for 
Country to which Exported. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. E Wanvie) 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

United Kingdom ... = «--| 12,933,800. | 12,022,541 | 10,562,929 | 11,447,359 | 11,159,335 | 58,125,964 
France =a fae me «| 7,004,581 | 4,407,940} 5,594,983 | 6,905,177 | 6,016,293 | 29,928,974 
Germany ... Rae ae | 4,117,394 | 3,632,708 |’ 5,006,623 | 6,053,873 | 4,851,785 | 23,662,383 
Belgium ... Sod a ...| 3,417,193 | 1,742,639} 2,230,206 | 3,084,847 | 2,552,282 | 13,027,167 
United States of America... ..| _ 815,254 881,172 | 1,691,389 579,605 500,015 | 4,467,435 
Japan ee She % Al 481,771 125,408 264,630 420,622 459,000] 1,751,431 
Italy Sou Bu ae Pe 77,413 67,021 97,756 181,457 245,804 669,451 
Austria-Hungary ... mi Ay 2,892 ae 1,025 55 242,461 246,433 
India a aus 18 ie 20,115 21,708 16,657 24,268 21,290 104,038 
New Zealand ae mn! ies 2,860 1,669 6,637 67,219 6,199 84,584 
Canada... be ce 20 11,903 10,873 7,748 10,695 2,824 44,043 
Other Countries ... sf ma 6,654 557 2,527 2,106 13,905 25,749 

Total a “ --.| 28,891,830 | 22,914,236 | 25,483,110 | 28,777,283 | 26,071,193 | 132,137,652 


7. Care needed in Comparing Clips.—The Customs returns do not furnish a reliable 
indication of increase or decrease in successive clips, since in each case they relate to the 
year ended 31st December. Ordinarily, therefore, they include for any year imports and 
exports of wool belonging to two distinct clips. A further defect in the comparability of 
successive clips arises as follows:—Owing to climatic or other conditions, the time of 
shearing may be so far delayed that one clip may include almost thirteen months’ growth 
of wool, while the succeeding one may include little more than eleven months’ growth. 
An instance of this occurred in some portions of the Commonwealth in connection with 
the clips of 1906 and 1907. The shearing in the former case was somewhat late, while 
in the latter it took place at the usual time, the result being that the 1906 clip was 
above and that of 1907 below the normal. 

Similar circumstances operated to make the 1909 clip somewhat higher and the 
1910 clip somewhat lower than would have been the case had the interval between 
successive shearings been exactly a year. 


8. Wool-producing Countries’ in Southern Hemisphere.— The next table, 
compiled by Messrs. Helmuth Schwartze and Co., the well-known firm of English wool 
brokers, furnishes interesting evidence of the relative importance of the three great wool- 
producing countries of the Southern Hemisphere. The figures given represent for the 
respective years the imports of wool into Kurope and North America :— ’ 


IMPORTS OF WOOL INTO EUROPE AND NORTH AMERICA, 1901 and 1907 to 1911. 


Year. Commouverlth, Cape Colony. River Plate. Total. 

Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
1901 a oad 1,745,000 217,000 532,000 2,494,000 
1907 ae ane 2,103,000 287,000 478,000. 2,868,000 
1908 sag rH 2,072,000 276,000 484,000 2,832,000 
1909 Fos act 2,296,000 380,000 571,000 3,247,000 
1910 ach Bes 2,411,000 377,000 461,000 3,249,000 
1911 age rind 2,524,000 376,000 499,000 3,399,000 
1912 as aS 2,463,010 463,000 497,000 3,423,000 


As the River Plate is much larger than the Australian or Cape bale, a comparison 
of the number of bales would be somewhat misleading. Allowing approximately for the 
difference in size of the several bales, it may be said that during the last five years the 
importations from Australia and the Dominion of New Zealand represent about 65 per 
cent. of the total. ; 


9. United Kingdom Importation. of Wool.—The quantity and value of wool imported 
into the United Kingdom during the year 1911 from the principal wool-producing coun- 
tries, furnish evidence of the important position which the Commonwealth occupies in 
the supply of wool to the mother country. This is shewn in the following table :— 
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IMPORTS OF WOOL INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1911. 


| | 
feat ta Quantity. Value. Sarah bata lt Quantity. Value. 
lbs. “eae © lbs. £ 

Australia ...|323,990,858 |14,510,325 | Peru —<.. «| 2,980,529 118,919 
New Zealand ...|174,120,629 | 7,476,011 |), Russia |... ...| 2,856,249 109,126 
Cape Colony .| 72,342,862 | 2,764,247 || Egypt ... .-| 8,829 271 91,786 
France ... ...| 22,544,736 |. 1,406,967 || Portugal --.| 1,467,416 48,150 
British India ...| 56,587,549 | 1,553,085 || China ... satl. 2 90a, 08a 100,968 
Argentine Republic} 50,139,416 | 1,966,848 || Netherlands sai 334,544 11,915 
Natal ... .| 29,509,761 | 1,047,029 || Canada a 205,068 5,414 
Chile fl 20,519,024 649,135 || Italy — ... eos 940,385 39,223 
Turkey ... .-»| 11,939,496 327,876 || Persia ... eee 450,010 12,569 
Belgium .-»|., 8,214,902 174,178 || Spain ... 803,460 8,778 
Germany ..«| 2,380,076 124,201 || Other Countries .. 1,414,804 47,705 
U.S. of America ...| 1,762,668 71,291 | g 

Falkland Islands 2,577,140 86,423 . 
Uruguay -..| 5,620,685 225,162 Total .../794,514,850 | 32,977,782 

| 


It will be seen that of the total importations of wool into the United Kingdom, 
Australian wool represented about 41 per cent. of quantity and 44 per cent. of value. 


10. The Wool Market.—The market for wool, which had been for some years 
steadily improving, received a severe set-back in the early portion of the season 1907-8 
by the disastrous financial crisis which occurred in America soon after the commence- 
ment of that season. The result was that buying was restricted, prices fell, and a 
considerable quantity of wool was withdrawn from sale and held over until the 
succeeding season. The season 1908-9 consequently opened rather inauspiciously, 
but, although prices did not reach the high level attained in 1906-7, the demand, 
particularly in the latter part of the season, was much more spirited than in 
1907-8, and the sales must be regarded as having been very satisfactory. The season 
1909-10 opened favourably and prices exhibited a distinctly upward tendency, with 
the result that the price averaged over 20 per cent. more than was obtained 
during the preceding year. The 1910-11 season opened with a fall of 10 per cent. 
on the closing rates of the previous season; values gradually recovered before the 
middle of the series, when wool was nine almost as well as at any period of the 
previous year; prices again declined 7$ to 10 per cent., but made a good recovery towards 
the close of the season, the average for the year being 8 per cent. below that of the pre- 
vious year. At the commencement of the 1911-12 season values were fully 10 per cent. 
lower than those ruling at the close of the previous sales. The strained international 
relationship existing among the European powers was mainly responsible for this. 
Early in‘ October the market experienced a further decline of 24 per cent. on good wools 
and of about 5 per cent. on inferior sorts. Towards the end of that month a hardening 
tendency was manifested, the increased American demand haying a material effect in 
hastening the improvement. During the middle of the season a further advance on 
prices was in evidence, and this, with a few slight fluctuations was well maintained through- 
out the rest of the season. The level of prices throughout 1911-12 was some 74 per cent. 
lower than during the previous season. 

During the sales of 1911-12 the prices realised for greasy merino wool ranged up to 
183d. per lb. for a few lines of extra super. Western District (Victoria) wool, super. to 
144d., good to 124d., average to 12d., and inferior from 64d. to 8d. Amongst other 
classes of wool extra super. comebacks brought as high as 14$d., and super. 13d. 
Super. crossbreds sold up to 12$d., fine to 11$d., medium to 9d., and coarse to 94d. 
Scoured wool ranged from 15d. to 243d. 

The average values per lb. of Australian greasy wool according to the offs returns 
for the past ten years have been as follows :— 
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EXPORT VALUE PER LB. OF AUSTRALIAN GREASY WOOL, 1902 to 1911. 


‘Year ioe ...| 1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
Average value d. d. d. d. d, d. d. (3 ern eae d. 
per lb. ~... | 8.04 | 8.75 | 9.30) 9.83 | 10.14 } 10:73 | 9.17 | 9.35 | 9.58 |) 8.87 


(i.) Haports of Wool from each State and Quanity sold Locally. Over 84 per cent. of 
the wool grown in Australia is now sold in the local markets prior to export from the Com- 
monwealth. Buyers from the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and other Kuropean 
countries, also from America, Japan, China, and India attend the sales conducted in 
Sydney, Melbourne, Geelong, Brisbane, Adelaide, Fremantle, Hobart, and Launceston. 
The concentration of the trade being a feature decidedly to be desired, it is doubtful 
whether the tendency towards the multiplication of the Australian markets can be viewed 
with entire satisfaction ; the effect of dividing the buying power must be detrimental to 
the best interests of both growers and. buyers. 

The following table shews the number of bales of wool exported oversea from each 
State during the season ended 30th June, 1912, and the proportion sold at the local sales 
prior to shipment. It must be noted that considerable quantities of wool grown in some 
States are sold in or shipped from others, these figures therefore do not shew actual local 
production, but total oversea shipments and sales. The estimated quantity of wool 
produced in each State is given ‘in page 346. 


EXPORTS OF WOOL TO PLACES OUTSIDE THE COMMONWEALTH, AND THE 
QUANTITY SOLD LOCALLY IN THE SEVERAL STATES, DURING THE 
SEASON ENDED 30th JUNE, 1912. 


Ratio of Local Sales to 

State. Oversea Exports. BUTE epee Ee Total Ex- 

f from each |POTts trom 

State. C'wealth. 

Bales. oH Bales. % % % 

New South Wales ... ...| 897,551 | 44.42] 773,991 | 45.52 86.23 38.31 
Victoria ... ae | 562,287} 27.83 | 528,219] 381.06] 93.94 26.14 
Queensland “GA +-| 288,515 | 14.28) 299,345) 13.49 79.49 11.35 
South Australia .... Te.) £16,985.) 8.765)" 147, 375. 8.67} 83,27 7.29 
Western Australia ... aa leeatheptey( 24 3.80 1,247 0.07 1.62 0.06 
Tasmania... Re so| 18,335 0.91 20,317 1.19} 110.81 1.01 
Commonwealth ... -..|2,020,547 | 100.00 | 1,700,494 | 100:00 84.16 84.16 


It will be seen that in regard to the ratio of local sales to exports, Victoria’s sales 
represent nearly 94 per cent. of her exports, New South Wales about 86, South Australia 
83, and Queensland 794 per cent. In Tasmania some'of the wool sold locally was sub- 
sequently shipped to interstate ports. Of the total quantity sold in the Commonwealth, 
New South Wales and Victoria disposed of 45.52 and 31.06 per cent. respectively ; 
Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania, and Western Australia following next in the 
order named. 

During the season under review 2,020,547 bales of wool were shipped from the Com- 
monwealth, of which 84.16 per cent. was sold’in the ‘Australian markets. Of this ratio 
New South Wales and Victoria are represented by nearly 644, Queensland’ and South 
Australia 183, while Tasmania and Western Australia account for the balance. 
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(ii.) Baports of Wool from Commonwealth and Quantity sold Locally. ‘The number 
of bales of wool exported from the Commonwealth and sold at local sales prior to ship- 
ment during, 1895, 1900, 1905, and the five past seasons is shewn in the following table :— 


EXPORTS OF WOOL FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, AND THE QUANTITY SOLD 
LOCALLY, FROM 1895 to 1912, 


Year ended 30th June. ON port Ex- fag bat to phn pba 
Bales. . Bales. % 
1895 ty Waa eee ase 1,595,652 817,333 51.22 
1900 93. ive ee ia 1,221,168 807,031 66.09 
1905 ate ope wah vole 1,218,969 926,940 76.04 
1908 nay dab oe re 1,620,890 1,218,772 75.19 
1909 sae vee vee ox 1,796,347 1,449,917 80.71 
1910 ma a hee tes 1,921,705 1,624,561 84.54 
1911 nee ar ae 8) 1,975,878 1,642,555 83.15 
1912 wae oe ay ae 2,020,547 1,700,494 84.16 


The steady development of the Australian wool market is clearly shewn in this table. 
In seventeen years the quantity sold has more than doubled, and the ratio of wool sold 
to that exported has increased from 51 per cent. in 1895 to over 84 per cent. in the season 
ended 30th June, 1912. 


The first auction sale of wool in Australia took place in Sydney on 28rd September, 
1848, and was held by the late Mr. T. 8. Mort; it comprised a catalogue of 2 bales. 


For many years Melbourne was the chief wool centre of Australia; it was not till 
the early eighties that Sydney attained the leading position. 


During the early history of the wool trade the bulk of the wool sold was purchased 
on commission for a few Bradford, Scotch, or Continental woollen mills, or by speculators 
for re-sale in the London market. 


The late Mr. Richard Goldsbrough, a man of marked ability, thoroughly trained in 
the handling of wool, and of unbounded energy and business acumen, perhaps did more 
than any other mah to bring Australia’s potentialities as a wool market prominently 
before the world’s buyers and to induce the growers to sell their wool in the Melbourne 
and Sydney markets. 


Numerous French, German, and American houses were attracted to Australia in the 
early seventies. The American buyers who in 1867-8 shipped only 1200 from Australia, 
purchased 18,659 bales four years later, while in 1885-6 no less than 20,161 bales went 
to the United States. The American demand gave a general firmness to the market, 
French and German buyers competed against them for the best lots, Hvery year 
more growers realised the advantage of having a reliable market at their door, and the 
quantity of wool offering soon assumed large proportions. 


Australia was now firmly established as a formidable rival to London for the premier 
position as a wool distributing contre. Buyers, who had formerly confined their opera- 
tions to the home markets, realised that a progressive system of auction selling was 
rapidly being inaugurated in Melbourne and Sydney, and that by buying in Australia 
they could not only secure their supplies much earlier, but could have the additional 
adyantage of gaining a first selection of the famous Port Phillip and other Australian 
clips, During the past season 1,700,494 bales of wool were sold in Australia and 226,432 
bales in New Zealand, representing the total value of £22,682,000. This enormous 
quantity far exceeds the sales of any other country in the world. 
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' iii.) Distribution of Wool sold in Australian Markets. ‘The estimated approximate 
distribution of wool sold in the local markets during the season 1911-12 is shewn in the 
following table, and exhibits the world-wide representation of buyers at the Australian 
sales) == 


ESTIMATED APPROXIMATE DISTRIBUTION OF WOOL SOLD LOCALLY IN THE 
SEVERAL STATES OF THE COMMONWEALTH DURING THE SEASON 
ENDED 30th JUNE, i912. 


Destination. N.ws. W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. pore Tas. C’ wealth. 
| cee) ha a | yee 
Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales, 
United Kingdom $a .| 92,528 | 197,008 | 30,993} 62,770] 9,220 392,519 
France, Belgium, and Holland 311,629 | 187,298 | 103,742 | 50,648} 4,858 658,175 
Germany : .| 263,088 | 68,3862 | 75,508) 12,018; 1,812 420,788 
Austria, Italy and other Buro- | | 
pean Countries ..: we e| © 51/666 | 245424 035128 102 875 69,695 
America : ..-|' 10,090 }'88,100 3,102 906 | 1,052 53,250 
Japan, Ching and India ..-| ~ 20,002 1,570 4,135- 25,707 
Local Woollen Mills . SE) e ‘ ¢ j| 82,060 
Scourers and Speculators San FESS hie abot 8,181 | EELS | AI aa \ 48,300 
? ‘ I | 
Total Sales J.-| 778,991 |528:219 | 299,345 | 148,622 |20,3817 {1,700,494 
| 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION. 
% % % % % % 
United Kingdom ali aI US a9 lps esi8) 13.51 42.93 | 45.38 23.08 
France, Belgium and Hol lland 40.26 35.46 45.23 34.08 | 23.91 38.70 
Germany 33.99 12.94 32.92 8.09 8:92 475), 
Austria, Italy and other Buro- 
pean Countries ... | 7 6768 2:73 DBE) Hip OrOV, 1.85 4.10 
America ty aw 1.30 {Coontt 1.35 0.61 5,18 Sela 
Japan, China, india’. bars a 2.59 0.30 1.81 Ao a 1.51 
Local Woollen Mills . sa ; 1.89 
Seourers and Speculators 3.23 2.06 B.Gt 16h Th2G tt 2.84 
f ae a 27) == = Ee 
Total Sales ss, 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 


(a) Including Western Australia, 1,247 bales. 


Of the total quantity sold, amounting to 1,700,494 bales, 1,148,658 were purchased 

_ for the Continent. of -Kurope, 392,519 for the United Kingdom, 53,250 for America, 

25,707 for Asiatic countries, 48,300 by scourers and speculators, while 32,060 bales went 

for consumption in the local woollen mills. Of the Continental purchases nearly.57 per 

cent. went to Hrance, Belgium and Holland, 37 per cent. to Germany, and 6 per cent. 
to Austria, Italy and other Huropean countries. 


L 
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(iv.) Quantities of Various Descriptions of Wool Sold in each State. The quantities 
and ratios of the various descriptions of wool marketed in each State are shewn in the 
following tables :— 


PROPORTIONS OF THE VARIOUS DESCRIPTIONS OF WOOL SOLD LOCALLY IN 


THE SEVERAL STATES OF THE COMMONWEALTH DURING THE SEASON 
ENDED 30th JUNE, 1912. 


! 


Description of Wool. N S.W. Vic. Q'land. | 5. oe | Tas. a 
; my f ‘Bales. _ Bales. | Bales. | Bales. | Bales. ; Bales. 
Greasy nae ---| 688,500 | 515,620 | 186,173 | 146,781 | 20,317 | 1,557,391 
Scoured ae .--| 85,491} 12,599} 43,172] 1,841 1% 143,103 
SSS 7 = _ | | ‘S i —s 
Total... ...| 773,991 | 528,219 | 229,345 | 148,622 | 20,317 | 1,700,494 
Be eT aus | [i 
Fleece, etc. wee .--| 743,031 | 492,053 | 290,632 | 139,328 | 19,573 | 1,614,617 
Lambs Ae ---| 30,960 |, 36,166 8,713 9,294 744| 85,877 
oe =~ i 
Motels tsa ++-| 773,991 | 528,219 | 299,345 | 148,622 90,317 | 1,700,494 
pease Sey. | | | 
Merino 727 ,552 | 289,353 | 226,675 | 131,090 8,736 | 1,383,406 


Crossbred and all strong breeds| 46,439 | 238,866| 2670| 17,582! 11,581| 317,088 


at | 


Total ©... ...| 773,991 | 528,219 | 929,345 | 148,622} 20,317 | 1,700,494 
% % % % % % 
Greasy tats Bd 89 98 81 99P 100" "== Sire 
Scoured as 13 ati 2 19 aL wal 8.4 
| | ad 
Total®“... , Ae 100 100 100 100 100 100.0 
7 | 
Fleece * its 96 93 | 96 94 || 96 94.9 
Lambs Be on 4 tf 4 6 4 Sak 
Ty | 
otalis yo. th 100 100 100 100 } 100 100.0 
Merino Bas Ae 94 55 99 88 43 81.4 
_ Crossbred and all strong breeds 6 45 af 12 57 18.6 
Motel. azo. a 100 100 100 100 100 100.0 


\ 
| 


(a) Including 1247 bales sold in Western Australia. 


Wool in the grease represented 91% per cent. of total sales during the period under 
review. Of fleece and lambs, the former shews about 95, and the latter 5 per cent. 
The class of wool principally produced is merino, which is almost exclusively grown in 
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the northern and central parts of the continent, the bulk of the merino Wool sold in 
Victoria coming from Riverina and other parts of New South Wales. Victoria, the 
southern parts of South Australia and of New South Wales, and Tasmania, produce 
nearly every bale of crossbred and other strong bred wools. 


(v.) Percentages in each State of Various Descriptions of Wool Sold. The following 
table gives the percentages of each description of wool sold in the several States during 
the season 1911-12 :— 


PERCENTAGE OF BALES OF EACH DESCRIPTION OF WOOL SOLD IN THE 
SEVERAL STATES TO THE TOTAL SOLD IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1911-12. 


Description of Wool. N.S. W. Vie. | Q'land. 8. Aue Tas. a a 
% % % % % % 
Greasy Be. ---| 44.21 33.11 11.95 Che Tae ee 100.00 
Scoured as «=| O9T4 8.80 30.17 EOS ie eee 100.00 
Fleece, etc. ie --.| 46.02 30°47 13.66 8.64 1.21 | 100.00 
Lambs Boe satel 80.05 42.11 10.15 10.82 0.87 100.00 
Merino 52.59 20.92 16.38 9.48 0.63 | 100.00 
Crossbred and all strong breeds 14.65 75.33 0.84 5.58 3.65 | 100.00 


§$ 6. Hides and Sheepskins. 


1. Extent of Trade.—In addition to the hides and sheepskins treated in the 
tanneries of the several States, a very considerable export trade is carried on, the total 
value of the hides and sheepskins exported from Australia during the five years 1907 to 
1911 being no less a sum than £10,472,823, or an average of £2,094,565 per annum. 


2. Sheepskins with Wool.—By far the largest item included in the amount men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph arises from the value of sheepskins with wool exported, 
which are shipped principally to France and the United Kingdom. Details concerning 
the number so exported during the five years 1907 to 1911 are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS OF SHEEPSKINS WITH WOOL, 1907 to 1911. 


oe ee 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 2911.) >| pale 
No. No. No. No. No. | No. 

France .. ...| 3,561,771 | 3,265,111 | 3,140,764 | 4,325,387 | 4,322,505 18,615,488 
United Kingdom 2,711,346 | 3,522,791 | 3,968,494 | 3,763,002 | 3,306,567 | 17,272,200 
Belgium Ses 957,819 710,902 | 1,100,023 | 1,282,942 | 1,020,847 | 5,072,533 
Germany eee 57,909 124,465 57,041 106,534 109,621 | 455,570 
U.S. of America... 27,833 11,041 86,664 155,782 39,811 821,131 
Italy ... okie 6,906 44,083 27,565 29,575 26,140 134,269 
Canada... Aa 4,268 ee ag 10,446 oa 14,714 
New Zealand ... aN 225 Ns 100 nag 325 
Other Countries ... 152 a 234 aes 6,869 7,255 

Total ...| 7,328,004 | 7,678,618 | 8,380,785 | 9,673,718 | 8,832,360 | 41,893,485 
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The next table furnishes corresponding particulars as to value :— 


VALUE OF SHEEPSKINS WITH WOOL EXPORTED FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, 
1907 to 1911. 


Cotpnported. 1907. pe 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. opel e 
2 | Bye SUCRE. £ g 
France ... : 760, 421 | 508, ATT 598,172 884,450 735,259 | 3,486,779 
United Kingdom 628,318 | 615,937 7375592 710,229 568,618 | 3,160,694 
Belgium ay 243,988 | 123,456 974,823 316,958 253,995 | 1,213,220 
Germany fp 10,446 23,338 9,566 | 16,720 13,195 73,265 
U.S. of America...| 5,981 | 1,058 9,836 16,978 3,706 37,509 
Ttaly ... Se. 2,244 | 10,621 10,244 } 9,630 4,075 36,814 
Canada... = 634 | iy ed | 1,071 be 1,705 
New Zealand : ee | - 25 : 25 es 50 
Other Countries ... 26 | 63 * 697 786 
eee aE i RS ee ci Ie > 
Total sal Se ,652,058 | 1,182,912 | 1,640,296 | 1,956,061 | 1,579,545 | 8,010,872 


3. Sheepskins without Wool.—In the case of sheespkins without wool the principal 
countries to which export takes place are the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America. Particulars concerning the quantities exported are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS OF SHEEPSKINS WITHOUT WOOL, 1907 to 1911. 


5 1 for 
Country to which Exported.| 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1ert:* || Pee 
ns ot gee tae No nae No. No. No. No No. 
United Kingdom .../2,870,759 |1,086,103 |1,140,388 | 875,994| 459, 252 5,982,446 
United States of America| 219,296 | 167,460 |1,285,946 | 710,001 | 590, 582 2,973,285 
France oA) 2. 804 101,767 3,315 23,863 21.666 153,415 
New Tediand . wa 2,522 5,040 9,840 15,552 9,484 492,438 
Germany ren aie - 684 2,812 re 14,447 as 17,943 
Belgium ate RY 1,080 Boy sty 8,428 331 9,839 
Canada anf ink 600 me 1,068 1,956 ih 3,624 
Italy se 72 Pe ee ae bed 72 
Other Countries aM 1,020 475 als det va 1,495 
Total .:. , ++-[2,598, 837 |1,863,657 |2,440,507 |1,650,241 |1,081,315 | 9,134,557 


Corresponding details concerning value are given hereunder :— 


VALUE OF SHEEPSKINS WITHOUT WOOL EXPORTED FROM THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


Country to which Exported.) 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 19LL ns | Roe ne 
£ £ £ £ } uae FS 

United Kingdom | 176,484 62,605 50,077 37,015 17,1388 | 343,319 
United States of America| 19,191 7,390 57,795 22,544 16,295 123,215 
France SB 210 7,477 312 V7t1 1,225 10,935 
New Zealand’ ‘ SG 248 272, 499. 514 196 1,652 
Germany aoe see 22 184 on 538 whe 744 
Belgium Rk Ue 103 | se a B96 12 611 
Canada oe CH: 37 sae 50 115 ion 202 
Italy reat 8 Bod 20% we was 1928 
Other Countries Sea 72 38 on ee FAS ' 110 

Total ... «| 196,875 77,966 | 108,656 62,833 34,866 | 480,696 
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4, Hides.—The Commonwealth trade in hides has now assumed considerable pro- 
portions, and during 1911 the total value of hides exported amounted to £611,257. The 
exports took place principally to the United Kingdom, Belgium, Germany, Italy, the 
United States of America, and France. Large quantities of hides are also imported into 
the Commonwealth, mainly from New Zealand and the Pacific Islands. The total value 
of hides imported during 1911 was £143,893. 


Particulars concerning the export of hides during the past five years are as 
follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS OF HIDES, £907 to 1911. 


eoNpsporied. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. oe 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
United ree 78,603 152,107 196,827 253,442 245,993 926,972 
Belgium ... POOR DOK 63,377 79,977 41,326 80,453 317,640 
Germany . x te) , 22,098 99,745 47,335 21,810 64,536 255,524 
Italy wate ..| 36,749 43,156 11,316 45,541 68,991 205,753 
U.S. of America. ra TOTS 15,012) || 56,131 21,318 295232 131,811 
Hrance, . 4... aoe 2,841 20,971 20,546 11,938 15,790 72,086 
Canadai' ... ee 4,586 1,050 DATE 4,000 | 33,519 46,892 
Japan oa ai 5,867 1,670 6,598 4,697 6,436 25,268 
Austria- Hungary 3,363 5,998 515 0 103 Sons 
Sth. African Union 100 50 200 ide 253 350 
Other Countries ... 469 24 | 166 1,975 5,815 8,449 
| i Spin SAN) Sap Ce | 
Total ese) 27 p30k 403,160 423,348 406,047 550,868 2,000,724 


In the next table are given particulars relative to the value of hides exported:— 


VALUE OF HIDES EXPORTED FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to i911. 


ities taean 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. noleh ser 
Eg < & & z 

United Kingdom 72,693 106, 619 177,738 294,702 279,474 931,226 
Belgium ... Belial ye 54,674 _ 89,547 48,343 91,110 340,916 
Germany .. fecle eo) 68,413 42,710 23,947 V9s080 235,851 
Italy ihe 28,702 24-891 8,333 41,983 62,047 165,956 
U.S. of Penerica:. 7,969 12,079 56,639 21,988 28,772 197,447 
France. ... ere 2,782) 15,205 22,805 11,073 17,988 69,853 
Canada. ©... ir 4,795 ASV OT 3,091 4,049 35,320 48,882 
Japan tien 11,327 2,235 10,315 7,873 11,060 42,810 
Austria- Hungary 3,137 5,360 627 Se 161 9,285 
Sth. African Union 100 42, 260 naa Ae 402 
Other Countries... 497 23 925 2,087 5,795, 8,627 
Total :..| 210,495 290,668 412,790 456,045 611/257 1,981,255 


From the above tables it may be seen that the value per hide exported has increased 
from 19s. 43d. in 1907 to 22s. 2d. in 1911, an increase of over 144 per cent. 


The number and value of hides imported into the Commonwealth during the five 
years 1907 to 1911 are as follows :— 
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HIDES IMPORTED INTO THE COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to IS11. 


Ws | Total for 

Particulars. bet 1907. | 1908. | 1909. se as ; Lak 5 Years. 
No. ive ...| 188,678 E 183,362 | 136,375 119,408 97,926 720,749 
| 204,358 PTa,204, 169,771 143,893 | 911,847 


Value in £| 220,574 
| 


| 


§ 7, Graphical Representation of Pastoral Production. 


1. General.—As comparatively complete statistics relative to the number of horses, 
cattle, sheep and pigs are available from 1860, the graphical representation of the 
increase in numbers for the Commonwealth as a whole, shewn on page 359, covers the 
period from 1860 to 1911. 


2. Horses.—With relatively unimportant fluctuations the number of horses in the 
Commonwealth increased at a fairly consistent rate until 1895, when a decline set in, 


culminating in the losses of the disastrous drought of 1902. At this latter point the 


number was practically identical with that for 1890. From’1902 onwards a rapid im- 
provement has been experienced, and in 1906 the previous maximum attained in 1895 
was passed. Previous periods of decline were experienced in 1866, 1871, 1877 and 1882. 


3. Cattle.—The graph for cattle furnishes evidence of rapid increase in number, 
interrupted by three marked periods of decline, of which the first extended from 1862 to 
1866, the second from 1881 to 1885, and the third from 1894 to 1902. So extensive was 
this last-mentioned decline that the number receded to that of 1879. Since 1902 a 
rapid recovery has taken place, and the total for 1911 exceeds that existing at the 
end of the year 1895, though still short of the maximum attained in 1894. 


4. Sheep.—In the case of sheep the graph furnishes evidence of four periods in 
which the upward movement in number has been arrested or reversed. The first of 
these occurred between 1868 and 1871, the second between 1875 and 1877, the third 
during 1884, and the fourth, by far the most serious, between 1891 and 1902. From 
1902 to 1907 a rapid Increase took place, succeeded by a slight decline in 1908, and a 
rapid advance in 1909, 1910 and 1911. The point now reached is the highest since 
1894. 


5. Pigs.—The graph for pigs exhibits more numerous fluctuations than that for 
either of the other classes of live stock represented, and from 1904 to 1908 furnished 
evidence of a persistent decline. In 1909, however, an upward movement took place; and 
this was well maintained during the two succeeding years, the 1911 returns exceeding 
all previous records. 
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(See pages 334, 338, 342, and 436.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPH.—The base of each small square represents an interval of one year. 
The totals of the sheep, cattle, horses; and pigs for the Commonwealth are indicated by the several 
curves or graphs, the vertical side of a small square representing 2,000,000 in the case of sheep: 
‘200,000 for cattle ; 30,000 for horses; 40,000 for pigs. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING THE PRODUCTION OF BUTTER AND CHEESE, AND BACON AND 
HAM, IN THE COMMONWEALTH, FROM 1896 To 1911. 


10,000,000 for Butter 
x} 4,000,000» BaconandHam‘inibs| | | | | J //| 
Pe a es 


en 


(See page 438.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPH.—The base of each small rectangle represents an interval of one year, 
and the vertical height of each small rectangle denotes in the case of butter 10,000,000 Ibs.; in the 
ease of bacon and ham, 4,000.000 lbs.; and in the case of cheese 3,000,000 Ibs. 


GRAPHS SHEWING THE QUANTITY AND VALUE OF NET EXPORTS OF BUTTER 
FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, FROM 1901 To 1911. 


00 ., Valu 


e in Z. 
my, 
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0 908 
(See page 453.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPH.—The base of each small rectangle represents an interval of one year, 
and the vertical height of each small rectangle represents 5,000,000 Ibs. in weight, or £1,000,000 in 
value. 
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SECTION VIII. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 


Novrr.—Except where otherwise stated the “agricultural” years hereinafter 
mentioned are taken as ending on the 3lst March. 


1. Introductory. 


1. Early Attempts at Agriculture.—The instructions issued to Captain Phillip on 
the 25th April, 1787, directed him, amongst other things, to proceed as soon as possible 
to the cultivation of the soil “under such regulations as may appear to be necessary and 
best calculated for securing supplies of grain and provisions.” When the settlers landed 
at Botany Bay, however, it was found that the glowing accounts published in England 
by members of Captain Cook’s expedition of the fertility of the soil in that locality 
were considerably overdrawn. Hven when Phillip and his company moved round to 
Port Jackson on the 26th January, 1788, matters were for a time in no better case. The 
ground in the immediate neighbourhood of the settlement was not suitable for the 
cultivation of cereal crops, and when the time came to cultivate the soil it was found 
that there were very few who possessed the slightest acquaintance with the art of 
husbandry. 


2. The First Sowing.—In his despatch of the 15th May, 1788, Captain Phillip 
states that it was proposed to sow eight acres with wheat and barley, although, owing to 
the depredations of field mice and ants, he was doubtful of the success of the crops. 


3. Discovery of Suitable Agricultural Land.—A branch settlement was formed at 
Rosehill, on the Parramatta River, towards the close of 1788, and here corn crops were 
successfully raised. In his despatch of 12th February, 1790, Phillip refers to the harvest 
at Rosehill at the end of December, 1789, as consisting of 200 bushels of wheat and 60 
of barley, in addition to small quantities of oats, Indian corn, and flax. By the year 
1791 there were 213 acres under crop in this locality. In 1792 a new settlement was 
formed at Toongabbie, about three miles westward of Parramatta, where Phillip states 
“there are several thousand acres of exceeding good ground.” The Hawkesbury Valley, 
which probably contains some of the richest land in the world, was first settled in 1794. 
For a long time agricultural operations in’ Australia were restricted to the narrow belt of 
country between the tableland and the east coast of New South Wales, as it was not 
until the year 1813 that a passage was discovered across the Blue Mountains to the 
fertile plains of the west. 


§ 2. Progress of Agriculture. 


1. Early Records.—In an “ Account of Live Stock and Ground under Crop in New 
South Wales, 19th August, 1797,” Governor Hunter gives the acreage under crop as 
follows:—Wheat, 3361 acres; maize, 1527 acres; barley, 26 acres; potatoes, 11 acres; 
and vines, 8 acres. 

At a muster taken in 1808 the following was the return of crops:—Wheat, 6877 
acres ; maize, 3389-acres; barley, 544 acres; oats, 92 acres; peas and beans, 100 acres; 
potatoes, 301 acres; turnips, 13 acres; orchards, 546 acres; and flax and hemp, 34 
acres. 

By the year 1850 the area under crop had increased to 491,000 acres, of which 
198,000 acres were cultivated in what is now the State of New South Wales, and 169,000 
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acres in Tasmania. At the end of 1850 the area under cultivation in Victoria, which ~ 
was then the Port Phillip District of New South Wales, was 52,190 acres. 

The gold discoveries of 1851 and subsequent years had at first a very disturbing effect 
on agricultural progress, the area under crop declining from 491,000 acres in 1850 to 
458,000 acres in 1854; the area under cultivation in New South Wales decreased by 
nearly 66,000 acres, while in Tasmania a falling-off of over 41,000 acres was experienced. 
The demand for agricultural products occasioned by the largeinflux of population was, 
however, soon reflected in the increased-area cultivated, for at the end of 1858 the land 
under crop in Australia totalled over a million acres. The largest increase took place in 
Victoria, which returned an area of 299,000 acres. For the same year South Australia had 
264,000 acres in cultivation, Tasmania 229,000 acres, and New South Wales 223,000 acres. 


2. Progress of Cultivation since 1860.—The following table shews the area under 
crop in each of the Commonwealth States and Territories at quinquennial intervals since 
1860 and during each year of the period 1906-12. The area under permanent artificially- 
sowh grasses is excluded in all the States, except for the years 1860-79 in the case of New 
South Wales, where the acreage cannot be separated. During those years, howeyer, 
the area laid down under permanent grasses could not have been very large :— 


AREA UNDER CROP IN ahr 1860-1 to 1911-12. 


| a 
Season Sy, 0% vison, | Gna |, Sate | a. ann | i, | am | 8,6: | Common 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acrés. Acres. |Acres. |Acres. Acres. 
1860-1 260,798} 387,282 8,358] . 359,284 24,705}152, 860) ... ene 1,188,282 
1865-6 378,255) 448,194) 14,414) 547,124 38,180)159,547| ... a 1,585,714 
1870-1 496,976) 692,840 52,210) 801,571 54,527/157,410} ... tet 2.185,5384 
1875-6 451,189) 736,520) 77,347)1,111,882 47 ,571)|142,547) ... ny? 2,567,006 
1880-1 volar 1,548,809) 113,978): 2,087 , 237 57,707/140,788) ... Ban 4,577,699 
1885-6 7,701| 1,867,496} 198, 334|2,298, 419 60,058)144,761) ... aus 5,306,762 
1890-1 | el 704| 2,031,955] 224,993/2,093,515 69,678/157,376) ... Sat 5,430;221 
1895-6 | 1,348,600] 2,413,235) 285,319/2,092,942 97,821/212,703} ... LEE. 6,450,620 
1900-1 | 2,445,564) 3,114,132) 457,397 2,369,680) 201,338)2245352) ... at 8,812,463 
1905-6 | 2,840,235) 3,219,962) 522,748)2,255,569] 364,704/230,237| ... oe 9,433,455 
1906-7 | 2,826,657; 3,303,586, 559,753|2,157,235) 460,825/244,744| ... Toe 9,552,800 
1907-8 | 2,572,873) 3,232,523) 532,624|2,265,017| 493,837/257,028)] ... dts 9,353,902 
1908-9 | 2,717,085) 3,461,761) 585,900|2,321,812) 585,339)269,346) ... ‘6 9,891,243 
1909-10} 3,180,561) 3,658,535] 606,790)2,530,301| 722,086)274,026) ... von LO, 972299) 
1910-11) 3,386,017| 3,952,070) 667,113/2,746,334| 855,024/286,920] 360 | ... |11,893,838 
1911-12 3,628,513] 3,640,241) 526,388/2,965,338]1,072,653/270,000] 375 | 3,509)12, 107,017 


The increase in the area under crop during the past eleyen years has been most. 
marked in the case of New South Wales, the total advancing from 2,445,564 acres in the 
season 1900-1 to 3,628,513 in 1911-12, am increase of 1,182,949 acres. During the same 
period an increase of 526,109 acres was experienced in Victoria, 871,315 acres in Western 
Australia, 595,658 acres in South Australia, 68,991 in Queensland, and 45,648 acres in 
Tasmania. The total area under crop in the Commonwealth increased during the period 
by 3,294,554 acres, and the total for 1911-12 was the highest ever attained by the Com- 
monwealth. During the past six seasons the percentage of increase was particularly high 
in Western Australia, viz., 194 per cent. South Australia and New South Wales had 
an increase of 313 and 27? per cent. respectively, while Tasmania and Victoria added to 
their areas under crop to the extent of 17} and 13 per cent. During 1911-12 Queensland © 
had over 100,000 acres more under fallow than during any season since 1905-6 ; this con- 
sequently reduced the crop area for that year, which shews less than one per eeu! increase 
during the 6 years. 


if 


3. Relation to Population.—From the following table it will be seen that for the 
Commonwealth as a whole the area under crop has, during the seasons under review, 
with the exception of 1911-12, increased at a rate which is somewhat greater than that 7 


hey 
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at which the population of the Commonwealth has increased. This relatively greater 
increase is in evidence in all the States, being most marked in the case of Western 
Australia, which has now a larger area under crop per head of population than any State 
except South Australia. Details for 1901-2 and for the past five seasons are as 
follows :— 


TOTAL AREA UNDER CROP PER 1000 OF POPULATION. 


| + 
Season N.8.W.| | Vic. | Q'land.|S. Aust|W. Aus) Tas. | Vottiern| Can, | C'with. 
Seer” | 

Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 

1901-2 wn | £1,656 | 25451 954 | 6,224 | 1,123 | 1,327 | aha | us 2,200 
1907-8 see A 69D 25622 976 | 6,062 | 1,940 | 1,856 a ie ne (| 2,248 
1908-9 wae] Cd, TAO 25 769 | 962: | 6,018 |) 2;254° | 1,405 Fe t | 2,337 
1909-10 ...| 1,971 | 2,865 | 1,050 | 6,440 | 2,718 | 1,419 ee | | 2,538 
1910211 ...| 2,060 | 3,087 | 1,114 | 6,750 | 3,089 | 1,480 109 | eee 2,688 
1911-12 feel ®25169",| 2,670 846 | 7,091 | 3,646 | 1,396 115 | 1,827 | 2,650 


4. Relation to Total Area.—The next table furnishes a comparison of the area under 
crop in the Commonwealth and the several States and Territories, with the respective 
total areas. For the Commonwealth as a whole the area under crop represented for 
1911-12 only about one acre in every 157. In Victoria the area under crop was about 
one acre in every 15, in Tasmania one in 62, in New South Wales one in 55, in South 
Australia one in 82, in Queensland one in 815, in Western Australia one in 582, in the 
Northern Territory one in 894, and in the Federal Capital Territory one in 164. 


PERCENTAGE OF AREA UNDER CROP TO TOTAL AREA OF EACH STATE 
AND OF COMMONWEALTH FOR SEASONS 1901-2 and 1907-8 to 1911-12, 


1 . y . )Northern | Ped. : 
Season. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land./S. Aust.;W. Aus.) Tas. morntory| en | C'wlth, 
% % Yo % % % | % I awe % 
1901-2 ...| 1.147 | 5.273 | 0.113) 0.919 | 0.035 | 1.386 | Bis) | 0.442 
1907-8 vee) 295 |5.747 } 0.194) 0.981 50.079 11.532 | 0.491 
1908-9 ...| 1.3868 | 6.155 | 0.125 | 0.955 | 0.094 | 1.605 0.520 
1909-10 .-.| 1.601 | 6.505 | 0.141 | 1.040-| 0.116 | 1.633 Le 0.576 
1910-11, ret M0o1 7.026 | 02255 |) 1.129) |-0.1387 |) 1.710°)::0.0002 ey. 0.625 
1911-12 ...| 1.832°1-6:472-0.493 | 1.219 | 0.172 | 1.609 | 0.0001 | 0.609 | 0.636 
| | 


5. Artificially-Sown Grasses.—In all the States considerable areas are devoted to 
artificially-sown grasses, frequently sown on uncultivated land after burning off, 
Statistics regarding the area under such grasses are as shewn hereunder :— 


AREA UNDER SOWN GRASSES, 1901-2 and 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


Fed. 


) New South . . Queens- South Western ripe Common- 
Season.| yales, | | Victoria. fand. |Australia,|Australia| 7@smania. oe wealth. 
Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres.’ Acres. 


1901-2 | 467,839 | 162,954 | 34,679 | 23,510} 8,711 | 314,422... | 1,007,115 
1907-8 | 736,080 |1,095,471 | 76,943.| 34,635 | 7,990] 465,673 | ... | 2,416,792 
1908-9 | 807,924 |1,029,711 | $2,784 | 23,297 | 10,265 |- 491,422 | ... | 2,445,403 
1909-10} 888,937 | 988,671 | 108,438 | 23,343 | 9,017 | 439,450| ... | 2,457,856 
1910-11/1,055,303 | 991,195 | 140,196 | 26,416 | 8,848 | 493,933| ... | 2,714,691 
1911-12| 1,119,738 |1,041,772 | 166,175 | 30,431 | 5,760 | 505,940 | 50 | 2,869,866 
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The considerable increase in the area of the grass lands of the Commonwealth is 
due in large measure to the great development of the dairying industry which has taken 
place during the last ten years, and which is referred to in the succeeding section. The 
areas contained in the above table relate in most cases to grasses sown for grazing 
purposes on uncultivated land, generally ‘after burning off, and are consequently not 
included with ‘area under crop.’’ 


§ 3. Relative Importance of Crops. 


1. Various Crops.—In the following table are furnished details concerning the areas 
in the several States under each of the principal crops for the season 1911-12 :— 


DISTRIBUTION OF CROPS IN AUSTRALIA, 1911-12. 


Crop. N.S.W. | Victoria. |Q'land.| S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. N.T. oa Fees 
| Acres. | Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. |Acres| Acres, 
Wheat ... ...| 2,379,968 | 2,164,066 42,962 | 2,190,782 612,104 | 37,208 2 742 | 7,427,834 
Oats ne ap 70,943 302,238 557 107,881 | 77,488 | 57,583 ae 167 616,857 
paize Bey Me 167,712 18,223 | 153,916 97 29 oe 19 69 340,065 
arley— 

Malting 8,037 36,748 1,216 28,419 1,227 5,212 “a a 80,859: 

Other ... +3 2.766 | 16,793 418 12,324 2,437 369 ar aan 35,607 
oem and Peas | 383 11,535 40 11,873 1,450 | 23,956 a! es 49,237 
Ry 2,320 1,098 19 939 606 805 oe ois 5,787 
Other Cereals ...| ses | ig 15 “ 44 ss 2 as 61 
Hay ‘ ea 651,866 | 860,205 61,299 521,182 344,032 | 77,466 18 2,220 | 2,518,288 
Green F orage . 211,693 75,177 93,049 33,673 5,021 5,627 19 181 424,440. 
Grass Seed aE fe } 1,188 719 12 AS 4,007 — ae 5,926 
Orchards&other| 
we uit Gardens) 48,385 | 59,985 | 16,817 23,214 18,194 | 27,868 13 48 194,524 

ines— } 

Productive ...| 7,227 | 18,866 1,292 20,705 2,301 ae se Bi 50,391 

Unproductive 1,004 5,327 79 3,281 520 os ue - 10,211 
Market Gardens) 9,488 10,331 2,293 2,848 | 3,120 2,144 58 10 30,292 
Sugar Cane— | 

Productive ...| 5,244 ae 95,766 a reece = oe “8 101,010 

perroruenye 8,663 a 34,610 oT oe S: 7. ere 43,273 
Potatoes.. el 43,079 47,692 7,688 7,412 2,705 | 21,818 a 69 130,463. 
Onions ... ict 172 3,652 43 238 41 36 ay zea ,182 
Other root crops 712 2,207 3,950 332 269 4,345 4 nS 11,819 
Tobacco .. et 1,501 356 592 oie 3% ite a be 2,449 
Broom Millet . 2,647 286 680 ee a aA ae Nae 3,613. 
Pumpkins and , 

Melons ae 3,678 |s 2,328 5,421 Sse 364 a ps 3 11,794 
Hops = — | 122 at 3 ay 1,029 ne ae 154 
All other crops. 1,025 1,818 2,947 123 701 27 | 240 vir 6,881 

Total Area...) 3,628,513 | 3,640,241 | 526,388 | 2,965,338 | 1,072,653 | 270,000) 3875  |3,509 |12,107,017 


2. Relative Areas of Crops in States and Territories.—Taking the principal crops, 
i.e., those in the case of which the cultivation amounts to more than 50,000 acres in the 
Commonwealth, the proportion of each in the various States and Territories to the total 
area under crop for the season 1911-12 is shewn in the next table. In four of the States, 
viz., New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia, wheat-growing 
for grain is by far the most extensive form of cultivation, while in each of these States 
the hay crop is second in importance. In New South Wales maize ranks third, but 
in Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia, and also in the Commonwealth 
as a whole, the oat crop occupies third position. In Queensland, on the other hand, 
the three principal crops in the order of importance are maize, sugar cane, and green 
forage, while in Tasmania hay, oats, and wheat occupy the leading positions. For the 
Commonwealth as a whole, the wheat, hay, and oat crops represent over 87 per 
cent. of the total area under crop. 
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PROPORTION OF AREA UNDER CHIEF CROPS, 1911-12. 


| | Federal 
Crop. N.S.W. |Victoria.| Q'’land. |S. Aust:|W. Aust.) Tas. Ne Kees ic’ wealth 

err. §| 

ens ea ik el ee a a ak a 

Wheat -..| 65.59 | 59.45 8.165); 73/88)457.06 | 13.78 O.58.i9 2115); “61,385 
Hay eet 97. 28.65), (14-65) 17.58.) 32.07 |) 28.69 4.80 | 63.27} 20.80 
Oats Bee 1.96 8.30 0.11 3.64 eo) 21.33) | cay ATG 5b lkO 
Maize pi 4.62 0.50 | 29.24 0.00 0.00 saute ON TOF 2.81 
Green Forage) 5.83 2.07 | 17.68 1.14 0.47 2.08 5.07 5.16 3.51 


Orchards and 


FruitG’dens| 1.33 1.65 3.19 0.78 TOM LOS iF Bt | TGL 
Sugar Cane...) 0.38 ABE, 24.77 aS ee pn (i ae me a ac 1.19 
Potatoes ...| 1.19 1.31 1.46 0.25 0.25 8.08 BRT OH oss OS 
Barley «| 0.30 1.47 0.31 1.37 0.34 2.25 | vse. sc AA OROG 
Vineyards ...| 0.23 0.66 0.26 0.81 0.26 Se MIRE hese’. |) se 0.50 
All Other ...| 0.60 0.96 3.17 0.55 0.63| 13.47 | 81.06 | 0.35 | 1.09 


| 


Total | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 


3. Relative Positions of States and Territories in regard to Principal Crops.— 
The relative proportion of acreage of the several crops and position regarding them in 
each State and Territory is shewn in the following table. New South Wales exhibits 
the largest area under wheat, maize, and green forage; Victoria the leading position in 
regard to hay, oats, orchards and fruit gardens, potatoes, barley, and vineyards; and 
Queensland first in sugar cane and second in maize and green forage. South Australia 
had the second largest area under wheat, oats, barley, and vineyards; Western Australia 
third position in oats and fourth in wheat, hay, and vineyards; while Tasmania was 
third in regard to potatoes, orchards and fruit gardens. 


RELATIVE POSITIONS OF THE SEVERAL STATES AND TERRITORIES IN REGARD 
TO AREA UNDER EACH OF THE PRINCIPAL CROPS DURING THE SEASON 


1911-12. 
|] I 
Crop. N.S.W,| Vict. 'Q’land.|S. Aust.| W. A. | Tas. | Ne SCE T.| C'wlth. 
mg go | ae : 
Wheat aay x. % |. 32104 | 29:14 | - 0:58 |.29.49 | 8.24] 0.50). ... 0.01 | 100.00 
position | | 3 | 5 | 2 | 4 6) 8 it 
Hay ae --% | 25,88 | 84:16) 2.43 |.20.70| 13.66) 3.08) ... | 0.09! 100.00 
position | 2) 1 6) 3 | 4 | 5 / 8 | 7 | j 
Oats non eG (11.50 49. 00; 0.09 | 17.49 | 12.56 | 9.88)... | 0.03 100.00 
position 4 | | ea6 aida weg [owe he as Petey | 
Maize oD signs OAD a 5. os 45.26} 0.03} 0.01. | .. | 0.02] 100.00 
position 7 2 4 Gi) ore Pe ee 5 
Green Forage ... %| 49.88 17.71 i 21S Heng -98 WAALS. \ ARGS ANe sbi. 0.04 | 100.00 
position | 1 | 2 4 6 5 | 8 7 | 
Orchards and Fruit | | | | | | 
Gardens... sas Jo 24188 |/80:84)| 8.65, 1.93 199.35 | 14:38")... 0.02 ; 100.00 
position | 2) 1 6 | 4) 5) 3 | 8 | 7 
Sugar Cane Seep oH ONOA Ee AME DOs BG, Wate os Ii Koos UE sUD8. Ghee OOOO 
position 2 BS aee | Tete Bae cbs tha. bok Aeneas 
Potatoes ... sea Po nses02 | 36:56) 5:89)).5.68,/4°2.07 | 16.7311") .1.. 0105.) 100,00 
position | 2 1| 4 | 5 | 6, 3 8 | Te) 
Barley Re 32% NO) «| | 45.97 | 1. i 34,98 | °3.15)) 6.22) he 100.00 
monigion | 1 | 2 | 5 | Bal oo) CORRE 
Vineyards... Bree 7c | 13. 58 39,92)) 2. 39 Dew AsOG Wee =| eee | | 100.00 
. ‘as he | | | | | 
position a haa 5 Oa Goi tenes |" pa oe eaeE | 
All other Crops ... % | 16. Pi 26.98.| 12.58 12.32) 4.96 | 27.35 squlltal oO) Ove spyatier(0'0) 
iti 3 i MaKe NEO ate h | anti 
Total area undercrop % 4.85 24.49) 8.86| 2.23 ... | 0.03/ 100.00 
position | 2 | i 5 | 3 | 4 | 6. 8. 7] 
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4. Acreage of Principal Crops, Commonwealth.—The acreage devoted to each 
of the principal crops in the whole Commonwealth during the last five seasons is shewn 
below :— 


ACREAGE OF CHIEF COMMONWEALTH CROPS, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


Crop. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. 

Acres. | Acres. ~"#rexes, Acres. Acres. ' 

Wheat =" sie «15,883,911 15,262,473 6,586, 236 |7,372,456 |7,427,834 
Hay... a wee ./1,811,579 |2,452,682 |2,228,029 |2,258,405 |2,518,288 
Oats 1... A oe ...| 642,814 | 676,156} 698,448| 676,688 | 616,857 
Maize ... ae ane ---| 299,579 | 323,875 | 864,585 | 414,914) 340,065 
Green Forage ... ats ...| 489,725 | 413,511} 306,082 | -374,862 | +424 440 
Orchards and Fruit Gardens ...| 169,299 | 173,388 | 178,798 185,156} 194,524 
Sugar Cane Pr +e ...) 144,763} 140,883 | 142,261| 155,542) 144,983 
Potatoes a. ee ..-| 148,511 | 125,685 | 187,070! 151,515) 180,463 
Barley 4: wap ...| 181,099 | 140,243] 148,018} 108,424] 116,466 
Vineyards ses de es 61,232 | 59,450 58,151 | 59,114 | 60,602 
All other Crops ... See ---| 126,390 | 122,897) 129,626 | 136,762} 133,195. 
Total ants nats .../9,3853,902 |9,891,243 |10,972,299|11,893,838)12,107,017 


_During the period under review the area devoted to the several crops has varied 
considerably, that under wheat attaining a maximum in the season 1911-12, and 
a minimum in 1908-9, while hay also reached its maximum area in 1911-12 and its 
minimum in 1907-8. Of the other crops maize, sugar-cane, and potatoes attained 
their maximum areas in 1910-11, oats and barley in 1909-10, green forage and vineyards 
in 1907-8, and orchards and fruit gardens in 1911-12. 
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1. Progress of Wheat-Growing.—(i.) Acreage. The area under wheat for grain 
is given below for each State at various periods since 1860, and is shewn diagrammati- 
cally in the graph hereinafter :— 

AREA UNDER WHEAT, 1860-1 to 1911-12. 


Season. N.S. W. Victoria. Q’land, | Sth. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. IN. |F-C.| wealth, 


Terr. 
Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. |Acs.| Acs.| Acres. 
1860-1 128,829 161,252 196 273,672 | 13,584 | 66,450} ... | -.- 643,983 
1865-6 131,653 | 178,628 2,068 410,608 | 22,949 | 73,270.) ....| «.- 818,476 
1870-1 | 147,997 284,167 2,892 604,761 | 26,640 | 57,382) ..: |... |1,123,8389 
1875-6 133,609 321,401 4,478 898,820 | 21,561 | 42,745 |... | ... |1,499,614 
1880-1 253,138 977,285 | 12,632 | 1,733,542 | 27,686 |50,022) ... |)... |3,054,305 
1885-6 264,867 | 1,020,082 |} 10,093 |} 1,929,555) 29,511 | 30,266.) ... | ... 138,277,374 
1890-1 333,233 | 1,145,163 | 10,390 | 1,673,573 | 33,820 | 82,452] ... |... 18,298,631 


1895-6 596,684 | 1,412,736 | 27,090 | 1,649,929 | 23,241 | 64,652] ... | ... 13,774,832 
1900-1 | 1,530,609 | 2,017,321 | 79,304 | 1,913,247} 74,308 | 51,825] ... | ... |5,666,614 
1905-6 | 1,939,447 | 2,070,517 | 119,356 | 1,757,036 | 195,071 | 41,319] ... | ... |6,122,746 


1906-7 | 1,866,253 | 2,031,898 | 114,575 | 1,686,374 | 250,283 | 32,808 | ....| ... |5,982,186 
1907-8 | 1,390,171 | 1,847,121 | 82,461 | 1,753,755 | 279,609 | 30,794 | ... | ... |5,383,911 
1908-9 | 1,394,056 | 1,779,905 | 80,898 | 1,693,501 | 285,011 | 29,102 ... | ... |5,262,473 


1909-10) 1,990,180 | 2,097,162 | 117,160 | 1,895,738 | 448,918 | 37,078 | ... | ... 16,586,236. 
1910-11) 2,128,826 | 2,398,089 | 106,718 | 2,104,717 | 581,862 | 52,242) 2)... |7,872,456 
1911-12] 2,379,968 | 2,164,066] 42,962 | 2,190,782 | 612,104 | 87,208] 2 | 742 |7,427,834 


The area devoted in the Commonwealth to the production of wheat for grain was 
higher for the season 1911-12 than forany previous season. The maximum area under 
wheat for grain was attained by the several States in the following seasons :—New South 
Wales, South Australia, and Western Australia 1911-12 ; Victoria, 1910-11 ; Queensland, 


— 
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1904-5; and Tasmania, 1897-8. The average area under wheat in the Common- 
wealth in the past ten seasons was 6,115,001 acres. The seasons 1904-5, 1905-6, 1909- 
10, 1910-11, and 1911-12 exceeded this average, while the remaining five seasons fell 
short of it. According to the preliminary reports available it appears that the area of 
wheat reaped for grain in 1912-13 will exceed that for 1911-12, and will probably be 
about 7,500,000 acres. 

(ii.) Yield. The production during the same period for each State and for the 
Commonwealth as a whole is given below :— 


PRODUCTION OF WHEAT, 1860-1 to 1911-12. 


| | | | | io » 

Season. | N.S,W. | Victoria, | Q’lamd.| S. Aust. |W. Aus.| Tas. NW. Ts es C’wealth. 
Bushels. | Bushels. |Bushels.| Bushels. | B’shls. | Busbels. |Bushels |Bushels | Bushels. 

1860-1 «| 1,581,598 | 3,459,914 3,136 | 3,576,593 | 208,332) 1,415,896 ot | at 10,245,469 
1865-6 ...|) 1,013,863 | 3,514,227 33,088 | 3,587,800 | 231,594} 1,273,766 wee ve 9,654,338 
1870-1 3 999,595 | 2,870,409 39,787 | 6,951,164 | 316,769 896,881 a4 Ay 12,084,605 
1875-6 +--| 1,958,640 | 4,978,914 | -97,400 | 10,739,834 | 237,171 700,092 Pie a 18,712,051 
1880-1 | 8,717,355 | 9,727,369 | 223,243) 8,605,510 | 332,232) 750,040 13 ee 23,356,749 
1885-6 .--| 2,733,133 | 9,170,538 51,598 | 14,612,876 | 339,376 524,348 = a 27,431,869 
1890-1 «| 3,649,216 | 12,751,295 | 207,990 | 9,399,389 | 467,389 642,980 ay A oh 27,118,259 
1895-6 -..| 5,195,312 | 5,669,174 | 123,630} 5,929,300} 188,077! 1,164,855 Be Ex 18,270,348 
1900-1 ...| 16,173,771 | 17,847,321 |1,194,088 | 11,253,148 | 774,653] 1,110,421 a a 48,353,402 
1905-6 ...{ 20,737,200 | 23,417,670 |1,137,321 | 29,143,798 |2,308,305 776,478 ron 3 68,520,772 
1906-7 ..-| 21,817,938 | 22,618,043 |1,108,902 | 17,466,501 |2,758,567 651,408 iss ar 66,421,359 
1907-8 ...| 9,155,884 | 12,100,780 | 693,527 | 19,135,557 |2,925,690| 644,225 ope ach 44,655,673 
1908-9 ...| 15,483,276 | 23,345,649 |1,202,799 | 19,397,672 |2,460,823| 700,777 ee CE 62,590,991 
1909-10 _...| 28,532,029 | 28,780,100 |1,571.589 | 25,133,851 |5,602,368 793,660 ah ets 90,413,597 
1910-11 ...| 27,913,547 | 34,813,019 |1,022,373 | 24,344,740 |5,897,540| 1,120,744 20 ds 95,111,983 
1911-12 ... 125,080,111 | 20,891,877 | 285,109 | 20,352,720 14,358,904 659,615 20 7,991 | 71,636,347 


Owing to unfavourable weather conditions at various times during the growing 
period, except in isolated districts, the wheat harvest of 1911-12 was a disappointing one. 
In spite of the fact that a greater area was under crop than during the previous season 
the production of grain shewed a considerable reduction, amounting to 23,475,636 
bushels, an average falling off of 3.26 bushels per acre for the Commonwealth as a 
whole. The yield for 1911-12 has, however, only been exceeded on three previous 
occasions, viz., during 1903-4, 1909-10, and 1910-11. 

The harvest of 1910-11 was the largest ever reaped in the Commonwealth. and 
exceeded by no less than 4,698,386 bushels that of 1909-10, the next largest harvest ; 
the 1903-4 yield was 74,149,634 bushels, these beimg the only three occasions on which a 
yield exceeding 72,000,000 bushels has been obtained. The only other occasions on 
which a yield exceeding 60,000,000 bushels has been reaped were the seasons 1905-6, 
1906-7 and 1908-9. The prospects for the forthcoming haryest of 1912-13, although 
not so good as could be desired, are still fair, and it appears probable that the aggregate 
yield for the season will exceed 79,000,000 bushels. or latest particulars to date of 
going to press, see Appendix. ; 

(iii.) Average Yields. In the next table will be found the average yield of wheat 
per acre in each of the seasons 1901-2 and 1907-8 to 1911-12 and for the decennium :— 

YIELD OF WHEAT PER ACRE, 1901-2 and 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


| | F.C. | 


Season. N.S. W. Vic. |Q’land.|S. Aus.|W Aus.| Tasmania. | N.T. orn C’wealth 
Bushels. | B’shls.|B’shls. | B’shls- | B’shls. B'shls. B'shis.|B’shis.| B’shis. 
£9012. 10.64 6.91 | 19:40} 4.60] 10.10 21.86 mle ee i 7.54 
1907-8 ... 6.59 6.55 | 8.41} 10.91 | 10.46 20.92 At Boe 8.29 
1908-9 ... 11.11 13.12 |14°87 |11.45 | 8.68 24.08 act cee 11.89 
1909-10 ... 34,34 13.72 | 13.41 | 13:26 | 12.48 21.41 acs aon 13.73 
1910-11 ... iis yabil 14.52} 9.58 | 11.57 | 10.14 21.45 10.00 crs 12.90 
O11 2"... 10.54 9.65| 6.64} 9.29] 7.12 17.73 10.00} 10.77) 9.64 
Average | 
FOr LO) see £0.96 10.58 | 12.16.) 9.66 | 10.17 19.76 ae se 10.48 
seasons 


As the above figures shew, tlrere were considerablé variations in the average yields, 
chiefly due of course to the vagaries of the season. 
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For the Commonwealth as a whole the average yield of 9.64 bushels per acre for 1911- 
12 was below that for any season since 1907-8. This, however, was only 0.84 below the 
average yield of 10.48 per acre during the last ten seasons. The highest average yield 
for any State was in Tasmania with 17.73 bushels per acre. New South Wales, Victoria, 
and South Australia produced an average of 10.54, 9.65, and 9.29 respectively. Queens- 
land and Western Australia experienced unusually adverse climatic conditions during the 
year, the average yield for the former State eventually shewing only a little over half, 
and that of the latter about two-thirds of their AVES yield per acre during the 
decennium. 


(iv.) Relation to Population. During the seasons embraced in the following table, 
the Commonwealth's production of wheat per head of population has varied between 34 
bushels in 1902-3 and 214 bushels in 1910-11. The State in which wheat -growing 
occupies the most important position relatively to population is South Australia, which 
in 1909-10 had a yield which averaged close upon 64 bushels per head. Queensland is 
the State in which the average production of wheat per head is least. Particulars for 
1901-2 and the past five seasons are as follows :— 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT PRODUCTION PER 1000 OF POPULATION. 


iy, % | ] { [ Fed. 
Season.| N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. . Tas. N.T. | Cap. | C’wealth. 
| a Terr. 


} | ! 
| Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels: | Bushels. | Bushels |Bush’ls Bush'ls| Bushels. 
1901-2 - 10,766 | 10,023 


15,330 485 | 48,671 14,817 3,409 6 | 4,056 | 15,955 


| 8,340 | 29,999 | 4,943') 5,499 eee ses 10,082 
1907-8 | 6,017); 9,816) 1,271 | 51,211.) 11,494.) 3,398 |... a 10,730 
1908-9 9,915 | 18,670 | 2,159 | 50,275 | 9,477 | 3,655 ee Se 14,789 
1909-10 | 17,679 | 22,537 | 2,720 | 63,971'| 21,087 | 4,110 Sa Aeikay ocd 20,910 
1910-11 | 16,981 | 26,750 | 1,707 | 59,835") 21,804) 5,783 (Oe Samestit 21,494 
| 
| 


1911-12 | 14,993 


2. Australian and Foreign Wheat Yields—In the next table will be found a 
statement of the average return per acre in the principal wheat-growing countries 
of the world, ranging from Belgium with a maximum of 322 bushels per acre, to Siberia 
with a minimum of 9 bushels per acre. Australia with approximately 13 occupies an 
intermediate position :— 


AVERAGE YIELD OF WHEAT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1910. 


‘ Average Average 
Country. oe Se Country. ae 
pekacre: |i: " a per acre. » 
Belgium ... Soe ee 32.72 France ... ae a: 15.42 
Sweden ... is aval 32.48 Spain 9... et ear 14.60 
Netherlands Mia nin 31.83 United States  ... sha 13.70 
United Kingdom ... Bae 30.48 Caucasia as sae 13.14 
Germany :.. hee ae 29.29 Italy oe at ac 13.05 
New Zealand bee FAA 25.73 Australia are a 12,90 
Rumania i a 22.31 Tndiaw Ste sas ae 12.80 
Japan it fe $e 20.37 Uruguay (1909) ... nie 12257, 
Hungary ... he Aa 19.35 Russia in Hurope ... Rs 10.78 
Austria... 2 oe 18.82 Algeria (1909) ae + 10.43 
Servia nee eee aa 16.24 || Argentine eta ai 9.75 
Canada* ... ae sete ow LOLs Siberia... Ps! 9.01 
Bulgaria ... ee Hoa 15.71 


* Exclusive of British Columbia. 


3. Wheat Crops of the World.—The latest available official statistics of the produc- 
tion of wheat in various countries are given in the following table :— 
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WHEAT YIELD OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1910 
BA ae | 
Country. | rata ae. | Country. Bushels 
United States naa 674,301,536 | United Kingdom ... 56,593,432 
Russia in Europe ... ...| 573,028,800 | Austria ... ea 56,433,968 
India ...| 359,654,400 |) Bulgaria 42,235,920 
France ...| 249,703,576 || Algeria ... 35,712,697 
Hungary ... .-.| 181,346,512 || Japan 23,726,040 
Italy ...| 153,361,664 |) Servia 15,466,200 
Canada* ... ...| 149,989,600 || Belgium... 12,445,256 
Germany.. ..., 141,844,992 || Mexico ... 11,972,680 
Argentine Republic: --.| 140,505,000 | Uruguay... 8,592,294 
Spain . ...| 187,410,280 || New Zealandt 8,290,221 
Caucasia (Russia) . oe ...| 124,332,000 || Sweden ... 7,219,576 
Rumania... -| 107,337,432 || Denmark 4,376,848 
Australia + 95,111,983 || Netherlands 4,304,184 
Siberia (Russia) 75,912,000 || 


* Exclusive of British Columbia. 


+ 1911—71,636,347. 


¢ 1911-—7,261,138, 


Various estimates of the total quantity of wheat produced in the world have been 


made. 


ing figures for the five years 1907 to 1911 :— 
WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF WHEAT. 


That furnished by the United States Department of Agriculture gives the follow- 


‘ 1907. 


Year 1908. 1909. - 1910. 1911, 
“| 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 
¢ | bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. 
Production 3,038 3,091 3,476 3,465 3,415 


3 


In this estimate the figures given for Australia and New Zealand relate to the 


agricultural year ending on 31st March in the year specified. 


For the five years referred to, the Australian production of wheat aggregated 
359,194,000 bushels, thus representing slightly over 2 per cent. of the world’s production. 
The total quantity of wheat produced in the British Empire during the same period of 
five years was approximately 2,943,000,000 bushels, so that the Australian production of 
wheat represented over 12 per cent. of that of the British Hmpire, while the British 
Empire production represented nearly 18 per cent. of the world’s total. 


4. Prices of Wheat.—(i.) British Wheat. Since the United Kingdom is the largest 
importer of Australian wheat, the price of wheat in the British markets is a matter of 
considerable interest to the local producer. The table below gives the average prices per 
Imperial quarter realised for British-grown wheat :— 


PRICES OF BRITISH WHEAT PER QUARTER, 1861 to 1911. 


We Riewscenisten Highest Lowest Average | Highest Lowest 
pk erect econo fou, CPetay. | orem | eT eae, 
8. dy Banids Sppids s. rN sii jd. Siisial 
1861 55 4 61 6 50. 0 1905 29. 8 32 38 26 8 
1871 sea)" 0) 4S 60 0 52 6 1906 28 3 30 9 25 9 
1881 ah Abe st 55 2 40 9 1907 30 7 36 3 26 0 
1891 sf) ESE RO) 41 8 32 3 1908 32 0 35 6 30 5 
1901 26 9 Drees. 25 8 1909 36 11 44 9 31 4 
1902 Bec | Pisa 31 8 24 10 1910 31 8 33 9 29 0 
1908 elu nO) 30, 3 24 11 1911 31 8 33 4 30 0 
1904 sa) (28 94 30 6 26 3 
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(ii.) Australian and other Wheat. Generally speaking, Australian wheat shews a 
grain of bright clear texture, rich in gluten, and of fine milling quality. Its excellence 
is attested by the high price which it realises in the home markets. The statement 
below shews, for the last five years, the average value per Imperial quarter of the 
wheat imported into the United Kingdom from the chief producing countries:— 


AVERAGE PRICE OF FOREIGN WHEAT IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
1907 to 1911. 


Average Price per 


Average Price per 
Imperial Quarter. impe (3 vi: il Quarter. 
Country. rar ree 7 Country. wes, << ne 
| 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. . 1912. 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1912. 
| | 
— a —— _ | | = ) sina erst ee a rea as fre Sie 
Sind.) 5. Gat & Gd. | 8. Gereavar Bd. | 8. ds) BOE So eee 
Bulgaria’ =...25 9 | 3510) ..... | 32d ) 35.1 || British India| 33. 9 | 37 8) 35 5 | 33°7 
Australia ...|33 8 | 37 7| 41 5)387 2/8410] Germany ...| 25 0 | 33 3 | 36.1% 1-38) 6 
Canada | 84°) 8 ‘21130 8 | 36 9 | 34 10 || Russia | 32 7 | 38 3,35 7 | 33,4 
United States| 33 5 | 36 2 . 38 6| 37 3/| 34 9 || Argentina ...| 31 6 | 35 9} 3411) 334 
Rumania -| 30 2/38 5 | 40.9 | 34.2 34 7 || Chile... 36. 8 | 35 1 | 33 71-83-40 
if u ef 1 | 


In the next table will be found a statement of the export values of Australian wheat 
during each of the last ten years :— 


EXPORT VALUES OF AUSTRALIAN WHEAT, 1902 to i9it. 


Peron! 1902. | 1903. a 1904. | tts 
weemen Mest 

ie 

| 


1909. 


1910, 


5. | 1906. | 1911. 


1907. \ 1908. 


guna | 
3s. 1d.| 3s. 1d. 3s. 6 


3s. 5d. | 8s. 3a. a 4a. 


4s. 1d. | 4s. 2d. ke 2d.| 8s. 6d. 


The export ities here shewn are the average declared values for the successive 
years at the several ports of shipment in the Commonwealth. 


5. Imports and Exports of Wheat and Flour.—(i.) Quantities. The table here- 
under shews the imports, exports, and net exports of wheat and flour during 1901 and 
1907 to 1911. For the sake of convenience flour has been expressed at its equivalent in 
wheat, one ton of flour being taken as, equal to 50 bushels of grain. During 1903 the 
Commonwealth imports of wheat and flour were equivalent to 12,607,940 bushels of 
wheat. * This importation was necessitated by the failure of the crop in the preceding 
season. In ordinary seasons the import of wheat and flour is negligible. During the 
past five years the export has ranged between 20,900,000 bushels in 1908 and 63.942,390 
bushels in 1911, the net éxports for that period averaging 42,904;000 bushels. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR, COMMONWEALTH, 1901. and 
1907 to 1911. 


Imports. Exports. Lois 
Year. = iethorie 
. Wheat. Flour. Total. Wheat. Flour. Total. 

Bushels. |Eq. Bshls.1} Bushels. Bushels. |Eq. Bshls.1} Bushels. Bushels. 
1901 22,992;) 802;550 325,542 |20, 260,058 |4,840,700 |25,100,758 24,775,216 
1907 2,010 18,700 20,710 |28,784,130 |8,171,900 |36,956,030 36,935,320 
1908 142 8,900 9,042 |15,027,388 |5,840,150 |20,867,538 20,858,496 
1909 128 4,000 4,128 31,549,498 |6,498,450 |38,047,943 38,043,820 
1910 825 8,600 8,925 |47,761,895 6,997,300 [54,759,195 54,750,270 
1911 113 12,150 12,2638 55,147,840 |8,794,550 |63,942,390 63,930,127 


(ii.) Destination of Exported Breadstuffs. 


1. Equivalent in bushels of wheat, 


In the next two tables will be found the 


principal countries to which the Commonwealth exported wheat and flour during each 


—————— UL 
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year of the period 1907-11. The countries are as shewn in the Australian Customs 
returns, but owing to the fact that wheat ships are frequently instructed to call for 
orders at various ports, the countries in which these ports are, cannot be properly con- 
sidered as the ultimate destination of the whole of the wheat said to be exported to them. 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911, 


So ae | ‘Total for 
lexloarenp 1907. 1908. 1909. tag ; Wwe  LOlds Wine Wears. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 

U. Kingdom) 21,487,355 | 11,538,962 | 26,030,722 | 36,998,625 | 37,475,188 |133,530,852 
Sth. African 

Union ©...) 4,156,705 |) 2,475,283} | 3,234,603) 3,001,145} 2,458,780 | 15,326,516 
Canary: Is.* ted est 238,410 | | 3,280,215 | 4,756,647 | 8,275,272 
France... 19,103 19,542 24,803 918,815 | 5,468,993.) 6,451,256 
Peru .-.| 1,204,897 253,865 627,417 | 1,270,360 | 1,594,610}. 4,951,149 
Belgium ... 57,448 40,810 120,287 |} 1,174,210) 1,639,140! 38,031,845 
Chile ass 568,675 75,617 ake 102,025 477,573 | 1,223,890 
Japan tg 313,419 57 61,448 231,320 99,560 705,804 
Germany ... 33,278) | Jo7 40,403 290,905 255,740 620,326 
India s sk 31,573 | 485,078 101,135 3a i 617,786 
China aes 599,222 a 42 os | a 599,264 
Italy se 7,773 oe 483,783 54,140 os. | 545,696 
Egypt ae 1795132 70,045 ite ae 156,485 405,662 
Philippine I. ae a 178,153 aes | 152 178,305 
New Zealand 36,340 | 31,622 72,130 8,410 | 12,247 | 160,749 
New Caledo- , 

nia. slo 4,153 722 3,275 470 | 642 9,262 
Ceylon ae 4,835 510 308 820.) 1,325 7,798 
Other Coun-| — 

tries “Ab 80, 222 | 35,275 332,629 430,435 | 750,758 | 1,629,319 

Total  ...| 28,784,130 | 15,027,388 | 31,549,498 | 47,761,895 | 55,147,840 |178,270,751 


i i 


* For orders. 


The exports of flour during the same period and the principal countries of destin- 
ation were as follows :— : 


EXPORTS OF FLOUR FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


Couniry to which 


‘ Total for 
Exported. pe 1308: 1909. 1910. 1911. Five Years. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Sth. African Union| 28,208 23,662 24,460 29,535 35,136 141,001 
United Kingdom 7,181 13,545 83,128 23,323 24,616 101,793 


Java... Bea) sol Gee XO) 13,492 13,346 18,808 30,964 93,930 
Portuguese Hast 
Africa -..| 22,678 17,689 16,496 22,517 8,421 87,801 
Philippine Islands} 16,947 9,790 11,803 9,359 16,634 64,533 
StraitsSettlements| 18,133 5,665 6,250 12,374 22,036 64,458 
Hong Kong ten|is 2D BBR + 481 ElWayita 1,742 5,687 34,753 
New Zealand ... 6,427 14,464 5,439 3,148 2,818 32,296 
New Caledonia ... 4,293 4,056 3,897 4,049 4,174 20,469 
Mauritius see 2,579 3,461 3,090 2,894 1,974 13,998 
Ceylon ... S84 2,345 2,716 2,257 2,287 3,046 12,651 
China ... ie8 6,479 363 300 816 1,656 9,614 
ba en Bed 1,362 ete 1,810 1,760 2,230 7,162 
Japan ... ba 491 ia 3837 815° 269 1,913 
Other Countries... 3,663 7,418 5,845 6,519 16,230 39,675 
Total ...| 163,438 116,803 129,969 139,946 175,891 726,047 
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During the five years under review the export of wheat to the United Kingdom 
totalled 133,530,852 bushels or about 75 per cent. of the total export for the period. On 
the other hand, the export of flour to the United Kingdom aggregated only 101,793 tons 
or about 14 per cent. of the total export. During the five years the heaviest exports of 
flour have been to South Africa, the United Kingdom, Java, Portuguese Hast Africa, 
the Philippine Islands. the Straits Settlements, and Hong Kong. 


(iii.) Exports of Wheat and Flour. From the foregoing returns it will be seen that 
the quantity of Australian wheat exported in the form of flour during the past five years 
represents, on the average, about 17 per cent. of the total equivalent in wheat exported 
as wheat or flour from the Commonwealth. One cause of this, and probably the chief 
one, is the fact that Australian wheats are in considerable demand with the English 
millers for mixing purposes, while the Australian flour has not, up to the present, 
received that consideration from the English bakers which its admitted qualities 
undoubtedly merit. Steps which have recently been taken for bringing these qualities 
before the British public may possibly have the effect of increasing the proportion 
of wheat exported in the form of flour. 

A point of some interest in connection with the export of wheat, and one which 
bears also on the proportions of wheat and flour exports just referred to, is that concern- 
ing the quantity of phosphoric acid which this export has the effect of removing from 
the Commonwealth, and the necessity which exists for the return to the soil of this 
substance in some form. 

According to an estimate furnished by the chemist to the New South Wales Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (F'. B. Guthrie, Esq., F.C.S., etc.), the proportions of milled pro- 
duct from a bushel (60 lbs.) of wheat are, approximately, 42 lbs. of flour, 9 Ibs. of bran, 
and 9 lbs. of pollard, while the percentage of phosphoric acid contained in these pro- 
ducts is as follows:— 


Flour ... aa ... 0.32 per cent., or 0.13 lbs. per bushel. 
Bran ... Ae sae POR OO 4 0.27 $5 
Pollard i AT PAO TS) be 0.08 Ar 


The total amount of phosphoric acid contained in a bushel of wheat is, therefore, 0.48 
lbs., of which 0.13 lbs. is in the flour and 0.35 lbs. in the offal. 

During the past ten years the net exports from the Commonwealth of wheat and 
its milled products have amounted to 267,761,805 bushels of wheat, 1,108,287 tons of 
flour, and 4,905,311 bushels of bran, pollard, and sharps. On the basis of the figures 
quoted above this export would contain no less than 137,500,000 lbs. of phosphoric 
acid, the value of which as a fertiliser would be about £860,000. 


6. Value of the Wheat Crop.—The estimated value of the wheat crop in edch State 
and in the Commonwealth during the season 1910-11 is shewn below :— 


VALUE OF THE WHEAT CROP,* 1911-12. 


| | 
Particulars. |N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. | §. Aust. |W. Ames, Tas. N. T. |EF.C. T.| C’w’'lth. 


£ £ £ & £ s £ £ £ 
Aggregate value |4,598,025 |3,917,227 | 49,894 | 3,858,469 | 762,808] 115,433 5| 1,465 |13,303,326, 
Value per acre | £1/18/8 | £1/16/2 | £1/3/3 | £1/15/3 | £1/4/11 | £3/2/0 | £2/10/0 | £1/19/6 | 1/15/10 


* Exclusive of the value of straw. 


§$ 5. Oats. 


1. Progress of Cultivation.—Oats comes next in importance to wheat amongst the 
grain crops cultivated last season, but while wheat grown for grain accounted for 
over 61 per cent., oats represented only 5 per cent. of the area under crop 
in the Commonwealth. The progress of cultivation of oats since 1860 is shewn in the 
table hereunder, and more fully in the graphs hereinafter: — 
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CULTIVATION OF OATS, 1860-1 to 1911-12. 


Season. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. F.C. T. | C’ wealth. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1860-1 6,535 86,337 if 2,273 507 | 30,303 26 125,962 
1865-6 10,989 | 102,817 348 2,872 1,232 28,538 A 146,746 
1870-1 | 10,683 | 149,309 122 | 6,188] 2,095} 30,9461 ... | 199,343 
1875-6 18,856 | 124,100 114 3,640 1,256 32,556 308 180,522 
1880-1 17,923 | 134,089 116 4,355 | 1319 | 19,853 3 177,655 
1885-6 14,117 | 215,994 208 | 7,871 1,596 29,247 ane 269,033 
1890-1 14,102 | 221,048 411 | 192,475 1,934 | 20,740 rie 270,710 
1895-6 23,750 | 255,503 922 34,098 1,880 32,699 aes 348,852 
1900-1 29,383 | 362,689 385. | 27,988 4,790 45,073 aa 470,308 
1905-6 38,543 | 312,052 533 56,950 15,7138 | 42,776 re 466,567 
. 1906-7 56,431 | 380,493 1,236 57,000 28,363 58,320 i's 581,843 
1907-8 75,762 | 398,749 715 66,297 46,667 | 54,625 j 642,815 
1908-9 59,881 | 419,869 1,797 78,494 59,461 56,654 fers 676,156 
1909-10 | 81,452 | 384,226 | 2,789 | 85,346 | 73,342) 71,293 ... | 698,448 
1910-11 77,991 | 392,681 2,537 77,674 61,918 | 63,887 Hee 676,688 
1911-12 70,948 | 302,238 557 107,881 77,488 57,583 | 167 | 616,857 
if | { ! 


2. Total Yield.—The total oat crop of the several States for the same period is 
furnished in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH OAT CROP, 1860-1 to 1911-12. 


Season.| N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land.| S. Aust. | W: Aust. | Tasmania.) Gon. C’wealth, 
| Terr. 
Bushels. Bushels. |Bushels.| Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels |Bush’ls| Bushels. 
1860-1 98,814 | 2,633,693 che 52,989 |- 11,925.) 926,418) ... 3,723,930 
1865-6 116,005 | 2,279,468 | 4,524 42,642) 19,005; 688,740 howusss 3,150,384 
1870-1 | 119,365 | 2,237,010) 1,586 88,383 393974) 691,250 |... 3 177,568 
1875-6 | 352,966 | 2,719,795 | 1,482 60,749 18,840 | 827,043; ... | 8,980,875 
1880-1 356,121 | 2,862,425 | 2,081 50,070 OT 104 | 439.446} oz 3,231,247 
1885-6 | 279,107 | 4,692,303 | 1,006 97,201 23,142} 784,325) ... | 5,877,084 
1890-1 | 256,659 |} 4,919,325 | 8,967] 116,229 385791 | 519,395}... 5,859,366 
1895-6 | 374,196 | 2,880,045 | 10,887 | 184,012 19,326) 906,934) ... 4,375,400 
1900-1 | 593,548 | 9,582,332; 7,855] 366,229) 86,433 |1,406,913| .... | 12,043,310 
1905-6 | 883,081 | 7,232,425 | 5,858 | 869,146| 283,987 |1,200,024|  ... 10,474,521 
1906-7 |1,404,574 | 8,845,654 | 28,884 | 896,166} 457,155 1,979,574... 13,612,007 
1907-8 851,776 | 5,201,408 | 9,900] 874,388} 721,753 |1,526,002) ... 9,185,227 
1908-9 |1,119,558 |11, 124,940 |.38,811.}1,280,235 | 739,303 1,946,010 ... | 16,248,857 
1909-10)1,966,586 | 7,913,423 | 50,018 |1,209,131 |1,248 162 |2,347,548 wiv 14,734,868 
1910-11)1,702,706 | 9,699,127 | 50,469 |1,136,618 | 776,233 |2,063,803 | ... | 15,428,456 
1911-12)1,152,827 | 4,585,326 | 5,783 /1,349,480) 961,385 |1,504,633 | 2,387) 9,561,771 
| | l \ 


The principal oat-growing State of the Commonwealth is Victoria. During the past 
five seasons it has produced about 59 per cent. of the total quantity of oats grown 
in the Commonwealth; Tasmania, New South Wales, South Australia, and Western 
Australia come next in order of importance. In New South Wales, Western Australia 
and Tasmania, the highest production of oats for any season was that of 1909-10, 
while Victoria and Queensland experienced a maximum yield in 1903-4, and South 
Australia in 1911-12. For the Commonwealth as a whole the record yield was that 
of 17,541,210 bushels in the season 1903-4, while the yields of 16,248,857 and 15,428,456 
for 1908-9 and 1910-11 respectively, rank second and third. 


3. Average Yield.—The average yield per acre of the oat crop of the Commouwealth 
varies considerably in the different States, being highest in Tasmania and lowest in South 
Australia. Particulars as to average yield for the past ten seasons are given in the 
succeeding table :— 
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AVERAGE YIELD OF OATS PER ACRE. 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust, Tas. Gan. C' wealth. 
Terr. 

Piishels.. Goa ole. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. |Bush’ls| Bushels. 
1901-2 21.31 20.43 27.50 18.54 16.78 31.48 ahs 21.29 
1907-8 11.24 13.04 13.85 13.19 15.47 27.94 aie 14,29 
1908-9 18.70 26.50 21.60 16.31 “12743 34.35 sk 24,08 
1909-10 24.14 20.60 17.93 14.17 17.02 32.93 ie 21.10 
1910-11 91-88-24. 70 19.89 14.63 | »12.54 32.30 PSE 22.80 
1911-12 16.25 15.17 10.38 12.51 12.41 96.13 | 138.99 15.50 


Average for | | 
10 Seasons | 19.02 20.69 20.16 


14.09 14.54 30.33 sae 20.26 


The smallest average yield per acre for the Commonwealth for the period was that 
experienced in the season 1902-3, being 12.32, while the largest was that of the succeeding 
season amounting to 28.25 bushels per acre. 


4. Relation to Population.—The State in which oat production occupies the most 
important position in relation to population is Tasmania, the yield for that State repre- 
senting for 1911-12 about 7% bushels per head, as compared with 2 bushels per head 
for the Commonwealth as a whole. Particulars for the seasons 1901-2 and 1907-8 to 
1911-12 are furnished in the succeeding table :— 


OAT PRODUCTION PER 1000 OF POPULATION. 


| Federal ‘ 

Season. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land.| S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. Capital | C’ wealth 

| Territory. 

Bushels. | Bushels. |Bushels.| Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. 
1901-2 500° | 99,558 | 835 1,306 845 9,734 nee 2,559 
1907-8 560 4,919 18 2,340 2,836 8,049 aid 2207 
1908-9 717 8,897 | 70 3,318 2,847 10,150 ote 3,839 
1909-10 1,219 6,197 87 3,077 4,698 12,156 ct 3,408 
1910-11 1,036 7,453 84 2,794 2,804 10,646 ae 3,487 
1911-12 689 3,365 9 3,227 3,268 iyo pre gl 2,093 


5. Value of Oat Crop.—The estimated value of the oat crop of the several cares 
of the Commonwealth for the season 1911-12 is as follows :— 


VALUE OF OAT CROP,* 1911-12, 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land.| S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. eee C'wealth.. 


Aggregate value| £201,741 | £706,904 | £1,012 | £185,554 | £136,196 | £231,964 
Value per acre | £2/16/11 £2/6/9 £1/16/4 | £1/14/5 £1/15/2 £4/0/7 


£409 | £1,463,780 
£2/9/0 £2/7/6 


* Exclusive of the value of straw. 


6. Imports and Exports.—The production of oats in the Commonwealth has not yet. 
reached such a stage as to admit of a regular export trade in this cereal ; in fact in certain 
years the imports have exceeded the exports, notably in 1908, 1906, and 1908. 'The- 
quantities and values of oats imported into and exported from the Commonwealth dur-- 
ing the years 1901 and 1907 to 1911 are given hereunder :— 
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COMMONWEALTH IMPORT AND EXPORT OF OATS, 1901 and 1907 to 1911. 


, Imports. Exports. Net Exports. 

Year, ~ 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Bushels. £ Bushels. £ Bushels- | £ 
1901 1,526,599 153,674 2,874,334 285,347 LSataiso. | 131,673 
1907 21,945 2,850 533,485 60,204 511,540 57,3854 
1908 1,401,870 206,283 67,058 | 10,594 |—1,334,812 |— 195,689 
1909 320,543 32,607 339,258 35,375 18,715 2,768 
1910 19,510 D939, 129,490 14,893 109,980 12.661 
1911 4,522 G39 391,465 46,493 386,943 45,854 


Note. — signifies net imports. 

The principal countries from which the Commonwealth imports of oats have been 

obtained are the Dominion of New Zealand and the South African colonies, while the 

principal countries to which oats were exported during the period under review were the 

South African colonies in the earlier, and the United Kingdom, the Philippine Islands, 
India, and New Zealand in the later years. 


7. Oatmeal, etc.—Importations of oatmeal, etc., into the Commonwealth take 
place principally from the United Kingdom, the United States, and Canada. The 
total importations of oatmeal, wheatmeal, and rolled oats during 1911 amounted to 
384,061 lbs., and represented a value of £7185. 


8. Comparison with other Countries.—A comparison of the Australian production 


of oats with that of the leading oat-producing countries of the world, is furnished 
in the following table :— 


PRODUCTION OF OATS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1910, 


i | HON, ot | Quantit r of 

Country. eave ia Country. wpiniiodiced | Country. Oats. 

| | produced. 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels 
United States ... |1,092,511,344|| U’d. Kingdom | 175,794,312 || Argentina ... | 33,309,080 
Russian Empire} 855,567,696] Austria ... | 122,687,360 || Rumania ... | 28,780,960 
Germany ... | 446,472,528)! Sweden ... | 72,912,400 |! Netherlands 17,481,504 
Canada* .-- | 823,449,000) Hungary ...| 61,288,824 || Australia ...| 15,428,456. 
Prance ... | 281,789,752|| Denmark ©... | 39,074,848 New Zealand | 10,118,917 


ts Exclusive of British Columbia, 


9. Comparison of Yields—The average yield per acre of oats in Australia is a some- 
what low one compared with the results obtained in other countries, where the 
cultivation of this cereal is more extensively carried on. Arranging the countries 
contained in the foregoing table, with the exception of Denmark, for which particulars are 
not available, according to the magnitude of the average yield of oats for the year 1910, 
the results are as follows :— 

YIELD OF OATS PER ACRE, 1910. 


| 
Bushels. : Bushels. . Bushels. 
Netherlands =.) OOL19 |eCanada™ ... as ORLT | Rumania... eee) | 2602 
United Kingdom... | 42.93 || United States ...| 30.96 || Argentina Ree RTO 
Germany ... mee 42. 1 HOR names... ... | 28.87 | Australia... ... | 22.80 
NewrZealand -..... |.-33.41 || Austria —.. =f 27L09 Hungary... Poe dos 
Russian Hmpire... | 18.07 


* Exclusive of British Columbia, 


10. Price of Oats.—The average wholesale prices of oats in the markets of the several 
capitals for the year 1911 are given in the following table:— 
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AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICE OF OATS PER BUSHEL, 1911. 


| | 
Particulars. | Sydney, Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. | Perth. | Hobart. 
Average price per| s. d. Care Ses EOP | Siac seals 
Des bss | 3 2-3 Deck | 2 4 
[ 


bushel ve 2 3 
| 


$6. Maize. 

1. States Growing Maize.—The only States in which maize is at all extensively 
grown for grain are those of New South Wales and Queensland, the area so cropped 
in these two States during the season 1911-12 being 321,628 acres, or nearly 95 per 
cent. of the total for the Commonwealth. Of the balance, Victoria contributed 18,223 
acres, South Australia 97 acres, Western Australia 29 acres, and the Northern Territory 
19 acres. The climate of Tasmania prevents the growing of maize for grain in that 
State. In South Australia prior to 1908 particulars concerning maize had not been 
specially asked for on the form used in the collection of agricultural statistics. In 
all the States maize is grown to a greater or less extent as green forage, particularly 
in connection with the dairying industry. 


2. Area under Maize.—The area devoted to the growing of maize for grain in each 
State, from 1875 onwards, is given in the following table, and the actual fluctuations 
from year to year are shewn more fully on the graph hereinafter. 

The total area under maize in the Commonwealth exceeded 300,000 acres for the 
first time in the season 1890-1, and although it fluctuated somewhat during the 
succeeding seventeen years, it may be considered to have remained at about 
that figure. The greatest divergence during the period occurred in 1903-4, when 
a record total of 371,906 acres was harvested. For 1908-9 and the two following seasons 
a continuous increase in the area devoted to maize was in evidence, and the total of 
414,914 acres for 1910-11 is the highest ever attained. The unfavourable weather 
conditions during 1911-12 resulted in the acreage under maize for that season being 
reduced by 74,849 acres as compared with its predecessor. The area cropped with 
maize in New South Wales, which had declined rapidly from a maximum of 226,834 
acres in 1903-4 to 160,980 acres in 1907-8, shewed a marked improvement in each of 
the three following seasons, the acreage under this crop for 1910-11 being the highest on 
record, viz., 213,217 acres; a decline of 45,505 acres was, however, in evidence in the 
following season, when an area of 167,712 acres was cropped. In Queensland the area 
appears to be on’the increase, that for 1910-11 being the highest ever attained in that 
State, while with this exception 1911-12 exceeeded all previous records. The area under 
maize in New South Wales in 1911-12 represents only 44 per cent. of that State’s total 
area under crop, while in the case of Queensland the maize crop represents over 29 per 


cent. of the total. : 
AREA UNDER MAIZE, 1875-6 to 1911-12. 


Season. N.S.W. Victoria. |Queensland.|South Aust|W. Aust.| N. T. Dies C’ wealth. 
| Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Arces. | Acres. Acres. 
1875-6 117,582 2,346 ise lok ees 60 ai as 158,699 
1880-1 | 127,196 1,769 44,109 see 32 we e 173,106 
1885-6 132,709 4,530 71,741 ane 120 afte ate 209,100 
1890-1 191,152 10,3857 | 99,400 S50 81 Roy ae 300,990 
1895-6 211,104 7,186 100,481 Ae 23 ae ae | esl onge 
1900-1 206,051 9,389 127,974 ore 91 as sieie 343,505 
1905-6 189,353 11,785 aE 40) ieis 43 ed sare 314,901 
1906-7 M74 ADS: 11,559 139,806 mee 101 ane ate 325,581 
1907-8 160,980 10,844 127,119 *549 87 ae $80 299,579 
1908-9 180,812 14,004 127,655 1,223 181 aah eae 323,875 
1909-10 212,797 LOFT 132,313 210 153 Ann ne 364,585 
1910-11 913,217 QOwS 180,862 619 46 19 Shc 414,914 
1911-12 167,712 18,223 153,916 97 29 19 69 | 340,065 


* Particulars for previous years not available. 
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8. Total Yield.—The average yield per acre of this cereal, 
the majority of crops, evinced a considerable falling off in the season 1911-12, the 
quantity harvested, 9,039,855 bushels, being some 70 per cent. of the production of the 


previous season. 


in 
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common with 


The 1910-11 crop was, however, a record one, and exceeded 13,000,000 


bushels. The average annual production of maize during the last decade was 9,078,678 
bushels. Particulars concerning the yield from 1875 onwards are as hereunder :— 
MAIZE CROP, 1875-6 to 1911-12. 
| ’ 
Season. | N.S.W. | Victoria. ucener acs) S. Aust, as et N. «| Pour. is C’wealth. 
| Bushels, Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. a 3B shls. |B shls.| Bushels. 
1875-6 | 3,410,517 37,177 | 1,006,486 | 1,200’) ... | 4,455,380 
1880-1 | 4,518,897 49,299 | 1,409,607 | _ 896, 5,978,699 
1885-6 | 4,336,163 181,240 | 1,574,294 | fo el ALT 6,093,114 
1890-1 | 5,713,205 574,083 z 373,803 | 1,526 | 8,662,617 
1895-6 | 5,687,030 351,891 | 2,391,378 | | 600 . | 8,480,899 
1900-1 | 6,292,745 604,180 | 2” ,456,647 1,399 | 9,354,971 
1905-6 5,539,750 641,216 | 2,164,674 | 428 | 8,346,068 
1906-7 | 5,763,000 704, 961 | 3,703,374 ese 919 | | 10,172,254 
1907-8 | 4,527,852 508,761 | 3,093,789 | *6,263 | 1,080 | . 8,137,745 
1908-9 | 5,216,038 650,462 | 2,767,600 | 19,043 | 2,136 ) | 8,655,279 
1909-10 | 7,098,255 | 1,158,031 | 2,508,761 | 3,361 | 2,240) ... 10,770,648 
1910-11 | 7,594,130 "982 103 | 4,460,306 | 6,375 718 | 449 |... | 13,044,081 
1911-12 | 4,606,547 792,660 ) 3,637,562) 1,490 | 401} 400 | 795 | 9,039,855 
} | | | 


* Particulars for previous years not available. 


4, Average Yield.—In the following table particulars are given of the average *yield 
per acre of the maize crops of the several States for the seasons, 1901-2 and 1907-8 to 
1911-12 :— 


AVERAGE YIELD OF MAIZE PER ACRE, 1901-2 and 1907-8 to !911-12. 
Season. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’sland.| 8. Aust. |W. Aust.| N.T. | iC’ | C’wealth. 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | B’shls.) Bushels. 
1901-2 22.98 61.42 21.96 Sis 10.16 Ree panes 23.86 
1907-8 28.13 46.92 24,34 eb ay. 12.41 Sle 27.16 
1908-9 28.85 46.45 21.68 15.57 11.80 sean] 26.72 
1909-10 33.36 60.59 18.96 16.00 14.64 eee} 29.54 
1910-11 35.62 48.74 24.66 10.30 15.61 Q3t68. selene. 81.44 
1911-12 27.47 43.50 23.63 15.36 13.83 PALO fay allay) Waiters; 
Average for | 
10 Seasons} 28.71 55.20 Qi tS +18.54 13.44 ~<a 26.84 


Particulars for previous years not available. + Average for 5 seasons. 


The extraordinarily high average yield obtained in Victoria is due, in large measure, 
to the fact that the area under maize in that State is comparatively small and is situated 
in districts that are peculiarly suited to the production of this grain. The yield in New 
South Wales is appreciably higher than that obtained in Queensland. 


5. Value of Maize Crop.—The value of the Commonwealth maize crop for the season 
1911-12 has been estimated at £1,637,692, made up as follows :— 


VALUE OF MAIZE CROP, 1911-12. 


i | | Federal 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Ana INE pape C’ wealth. 
a Terr. 
& = & & a £ fe ES 
Aggregate value|1,013,971 | 168,440/ 454,695| 242 85 80 179 1,637,692 


Value per acre | £6/0/11 | 9/4/10 | £2/19/1 |£2/9/11 epiasie £4/4/3 |£2/11/11| £4/16/4 


' 
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6. Relation to Population.— During the past ten seasons the Commonwealth 
production of maize has ranged between 1} bushels per head of population in 1902-3 and 
3 bushels per head in 1910-11. The production in Queensland, ihe State in 
which the maize yield per head of population is highest, ranged during the same period 
between 2 bushels per head in 1902-3 and 74 bushels per head in 1910-11. Details for 
the several States for the seasons 1901-2 and 1907-8 to 1911-12 are as follows :-— 


MAIZE PRODUCTION PER 1000 OF POPULATION, , 19082 and 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


| Federal 
Season. | N.S.W. v. | vietone, | | | Q’land. S. Aust. lw , Aust. | Near: aes! C’ wealth. 
| | | Ore.. 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 'Saehelb: Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels- 
1901-2 | 2,795 509 5,070 | > QT ae zed 1,839 
1907-8 | 2,976 413 5,668 | HT 4 0 ved 1,955 
1908-9 | 3,340 | 520 4,968 | 49 8 Sew ae 2,045 
1909-10 | 4,398 | 907 4,342 9 8 es ‘4 2,491 
1910-11 4,620 755 | 7,446. | 16 3 132 “ee : 948 
1911-12 | 2,786 | 596..,), 5,921 | 4 1 121 447 2,013, 


+ Particulars for previous years not available. 


7. Australian and Foreign Maize Production.—The following table gives the pro- 


duction of maize in Australia and in the leading maize producing countries of the world. 


The figures shew that of the total production the United States of America was responsible 
for 75 per cent. 


PRODUCTION OF MAIZE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1910. 


Country. ers pees us Country. a oe 
a per ii Bushels. FIT ei, Te SN RUPP Daeaee Bushels. 

United States... ...| 3,080,691,320 || Servia ... 0. -..| 80,799,064 
Hungary sy -..| 199,046,208 || Bulgaria aN -..| 26,462,432 
Mexico ...| 184,870,296-} Spain Ee «| 25,584,528 
Argentine Republic .--| 163,463,336 || Canada* ee ...| 18,726,000 
Rumania ant ---| 100,461,424 || Austria sea avd! 16; 2753600 
Italy &e a 94,914,598 Australia i .--| 13,044,081 
Russian Empire ... sr 72,207,000 || Uruguay he a 6,377,400 
Egypt ae Bs 65,589,536 


* Exclusive of British Columbia. 


‘ 


8. Comparison of Yields.—The average yield per acre of maize in the Common- 
wealth of nearly 314 bushels may be regarded as highly satisfactory when compared with 
that of other maize producing countries. Canada and Egypt are the only countries 
shewing a higher average. The majority of the remaining twelve countries shewn on 
the following table had average yields per acre ranging from 20 to 284 bushels, while 
others were as low as 114 and 14. 


AVERAGE YIELD OF MAIZE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1910. 


Average || Average 


Country. yield per Country. yield per 
_|__ acre. acre, 
% Bushels. Bushels. 
Canada Ssh 538 eval) kOmOO0 Servia aie pi eed Qiledt 
Hgypt Ren faa Seep SLE Austria ANG neg era ecilieoes 
Australia a Bae ...| 31.44 Rumania, ..- ae eas hzOees 
Hungary «| 28.47 Russia os ea, Reo aaeszre) 
United States of America ...| 26.58 || Bulgaria... oe -obe Lee, 
Italy say a ale oer Mexico eis pt -.| 13.83 
Spain ed ssp] 22077 Uruguay... ae «| 11.42 
Argentine Republic Bek etal) £22202 
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9. Oversea Imports and Exports.—Except in the years 1902 and 1903, when, owing 
to the severe drought experienced in Australia, many of the maize crops failed, the 
Commonwealth oversea trade in maize has been practically imsignificant. In the 
former of the years mentioned nearly two million, and in the latter considerably 
more than a million bushels were imported. In 1908 and 1909 also, owing to the small 
harvests of seasons 1907-8 and 1908-9, the imports of maize were largely in excess of 
the exports. Details of imports and exports for the past ten years are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MAIZE, 1901 and 1907 to 1911. 


Imports. Exports, Net Exports. 
Year. ee 3 ; 
Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value 
Bushels, & Bushels. | £ Bushels. || 
1901 nos 188,423 24,764 533 7, Sle) 187 890 i 
1907 ry 31,327 5,541 43,429 6,220 TOTO =| 
1908 apt 271,723 49,291 2,018 AAS Seay OS i 
1909 =n 628,063 104,367 5,054 999>= |=») 623,009» -— 103,368 
1910 Se 133,730 19,554 12, 55%. TO c LOL LYS jamie 17,650 
LOTT cm 31,764 -¢ 4,925 19,914 3,438 |— it,850: i — 1,487 


Note. — signifies net imports. 


The principal countries to which maize has been exported from the Commonwealth 
are South Africa, New Zealand, and China, while the principal countries from which 
importations have taken place are the Argentine Republic, New Zealand, the United 
States, the Pacific Islands, South Africa, and Java. 

10. Prepared Maize.—A fairly large quantity of corn-flour is imported annually into 
the Commonwealth, the principal countries of supply being the United Kingdom and 
the United States. During the year 1911 these importations amounted to 449,744 lbs., 
and represented a value of £7142. ri 


11. Price of Maize.—The average wholesale price of maize in the Sydney market is 
given in the following table for each of the years 1902 to 1911:— 


AVERAGE PRICE OF MAIZE PER BUSHEL, 1902 to 1911. 


| 


Particulars. 1902. 1903. 


i SAG ae ei Mae 


d s 
ARQ (63 AO 


4 Supe 
Average price He 


oie 
per bushel... . 


inceeriou 
De 


1904, |1905. 1906. | 1907. 1908. | 1909. listo. 1911. 
| | 
8. | 
4 
| 


§ 7. Barley. 


1. Area under Barley.—The area devoted to barley in the Commonwealth is one 
which has fluctuated very considerably, but the net result of these fiuctuations has left 
it in practically the same position as that which it occupied thirty years ago. The 
principal barley-growing State is Victoria, which, for the season 1911-12, accounted for 
46 per cent. of the Commonwealth area devoted to this crop; South Australia was 
next in Importance with a percentage of 35 per cent.; the remaining 19 per cent. being 
represented by New South Wales, Tasmania, Western Australia and Queensland in the 
ordernamed. The figures here given relate to the areas harvested for grain; only small 
areas are cropped for hay, while more considerable quantities are cut for green forage. 
These, however, are not included in this sub-section. The area under barley for grain in 
the several States from 1875 onwards is shewn in the following table :— 
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COMMONWEALTH AREA UNDER BARLEY, 1875-6 to 1911-12. 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. Sth. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | C’ wealth. 
Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres 
1875-6 481%" | 3Lj568") | 613 13,969 5,014 5,939 61,920 
1880-1 8,056 68,630 | 1,499 13,074 6,363 8,297 105,919 
1885-6 5,298 74,112 406 | 16,493 6,178 6,833 109,320 
1890-1 4,937 | 87,751 | 584 | 14,472 —§,322 4,376 117,442 
1895-6 | 7,590 | 78,438 721 | 14,184 1,982 6,178 109,043 
1900-1 9,485 58,853 3a0 © | MAD S02 2,536 4,502 98,211 
1905-6 9,519 | 40,938 5,201 | 26,250 | 3,665 5,372 90,945 
1906-7 7,979 | 652,816 8,601 98,122) 3,590 5,328 106,436 
1907-8 11;890. | 63,074 6,943 37,321 6,019 5,852 131,099 
1908-9 9,517 64,648 7,385 44,911 7,308 6,474 140,248 
1909-10} 15,091 58.603 | 13,109 41,895 8,022 6,293 143,013 
1910-11) 7,082. | 52.687 | 5,578 34,473 3,369 5,235 108 ,424 
1911-12! 10,803 | 53,541 | 1,634 | 40,743 | 3,664 6,081 116,466 


2. Malting and other Barley.—In recent years the statistics of all the States have 
distinguished between ‘‘ malting” and ‘‘other” barley. Particulars for the Commonwealth 
are as follows :— a 


AREA UNDER MALTING AND OTHER BARLEY, 1[911-12. 


| | | 

Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. |C’ wealth. 
; | | | | | 
= = : i—— fax | . [ f 
Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. 

Malting barley 8,037 36,748 | 1,216 | 28,419 | LOOT epee. 86,859 
Other barley... 2,766 | 16,793 418 | 12,324 | 2,437 7) 869 35,607 

. | 

= aperqra haw ut = 
- Total ...| 10,803 53,541 1,634 | 40,748 3,664 | 6,081 | 116,466 


It will be seen that, taking the Commonwealth as a whole, about 69 per cent. of the 
area devoted to this grain in 1911-12 was cropped with malting barley. The proportion 
yaries considerably in the several States. 


3. Total Yield.—The total production of barley in the Commonwealth for the season 
1911-12 amounted to 2,056,836 bushels, falling short of the yield of the previous 
season by 169,532 bushels. Particulars concerning the yields of the several States 
from 1875 onwards are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH BARLEY CROP, 1875-6 to 1911-12. 


Season, N.S.W. * Victoria. Q’land. | Sth. Aust. 'w. Aust. | Tasmania. C’ wealth. 


Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. 

1875-6 98,576 700,665 12,260 | 197,315 70,196 | 165,357 1,244,369 
1880-1 163,395 1,068,830 31,433 | 151,886 89,082 | 169,156 1,673,782 
1885-6 85,606 1,302,854 9,826 | 218,334 89,581 | 176,466 1,882,667 
1890-1 81,383 1,571,599 12,673 | 175,583 85,451 99,842 2,026,531 
1895-6 96,119 715,592 7,756 | 140,391 ; 18,691 | 138,833 1,117,382 
1900-1 114,228 1,219,478 | 127,144 | 211,102 29,189 | 116,911 1,814,052 
1905-6 111,266 1,062,139 61,816 | 505,916 49,497 | 106,042 1,896,676 
1906-7 152,739 1,255,442 | 158,283 | 491,246 48,827 | 141,895 2,248,432 
1°07-8 75,148 1,059,295 64,881 | 566,937 76,205 | 149,186 | 1,991,652 
1908-9 166,538 1,511,181 | 137,667 | 825,740 74,433 | 158,645 2,874,204 
1909-10 | 272,663 1,023,384 | 193,586 | 691,424 | 101,673 | 153,654 2,436,384 
1910-11 82,005 1,340,387 83,621 | 544,471 33,566 | 142,318 2,226,368 
1911-12 | 129,008 1,024,584 15,369 | 702,855 37,011 | 148,009 2,056,836 
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4, Value of Barley Crop.—The estimated value of the total barley crop of the 
Commonwealth for the season 1910-11 was £400,054, while that for 1911-12 was £483,151, 
the lesser yield for the latter season being more than compensated for by the higher 
prices ruling. The extent to which the several States have. contributed to the total is 
shewn in the following table :— 


VALUE OF BARLEY CROP,* 1911-12. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria, Q’land. |Sth. Avett W. Aust. C’ wealth. 
| 
| 


£126, za £6,126 (£35, 287 ] £483,151 
£3/2/3 pala) | £5/16/ /1 | £4/3/0 


| 
Total value ... | £31,390 | £281,854 | £1,665 
Value per acre | £9/18/1 =| £5/5/3 | £1]0/5 


* Exclusive of the mui of sae 


5. Relation to Population.—During the past ten seasons the quantity of barley 
produced in the Commonwealth has averaged about half a bushel per head of population. 
For the season 1911-12 the production ranged from about 1? bushels per head in South 


Australia to one-fortieth of a bushel in Queensland. Details for the period are as 
follows :— 


BARLEY PRODUCTION PER 1000 OF POPULATION, 1901-2 and 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


| | | 
Season. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | C’wealth. 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels.| Bushels.| Bushels | Bushels 

EOOIKLD bees an Tas is y ONS 547 677 LOM 956 “> BOF 
TGOTESS Fs. acid 49 859 inl) aly, 299 Sale 279 
1908-9")... aia 107 1,209 247 | 2,140 287 827 | 679 
1909-10 ... = AGO SOx 335 =| 1,760 383 796 | 563 
LOLOL sc: Fick 50 |, 1,002 140 | 1,338 HQT) 27384 |\ =. 5038 
LODDL2 3 565 18m TTL 25 1,709 129 | 778 | 458 

t 


6. Commonwealth Imports and Exports.—The Commonwealth oversea trade in 
barley is not extensive, and in most years the imports exceed the exports. In 1902 and 
1903 somewhat extensive importations of barley from the United States and New Zealand 
took place, owing to the shortage in local supply resulting from the severe drought of 
that period. In 1904, the excellent crop of the season 1903-4 furnished the material for 
a heavy exportation to Japan, the total exported thither during that year being 551,821 
bushels. In 1909 also a fairly heavy export took place, mainly to the United Kingdom. 
Particulars of the Commonwealth oyersea imports and exports of barley for the years 1901 
and 1907 to 1911 are contained in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF BARLEY, 1901 and 1907 to 1911. 


Imports. Hxports. Net Exports. 
Year. a 2 <2 
Quantity. Value. Quantity . Value. || Quantity. Value. 
} 

Bushels. £ Bushels. & Bushels. £& 
1901 | 05,008 | 7,208 | 17,474 1,942 — 38,0384 —~ 53266 
1907 «| 232,154 58,802 38,350 5,533 —193,804 — 48,269 
1908 -..| 452,462 107,126 | 1,148 290 —451,314 —106,836 
1909 sea] OL832 12,356 188,946 28,774 137,614 16,418 
1919 «..| 34,684 8,498 | 39,146 5,155 4,462 — 3)343 
1911 ...| 218,316 58,922 | 9, 420 1,256 —208,896 — 57,666 

| 


Note. — signifies net imports. 


Only in three years during the period embraced in the above table have the Com- 
monwealth exports of barley exceeded the imports in value, viz., in 1904, 1905, and 1909, 
During the last ten years the total importations amounted to 2,989,264 bushels, valued at 
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£594,047, and the total exports to 1,115,809 bushels, valued at £143,164, giving a net 
importation of 1,873,455 bushels in quantity and £450,883 in value. 


In addition to the above, which relates to the unprepared grain, there is a small im- 
portation into the Commonwealth of pearl and Scotch barley, mainly from the United 
Kingdom, Germany, China and Japan. The total imported during 1911 amounted to 
only 14,567 Ibs, in weight, with a value of £123. 


From time to time a considerable export trade in Australian pearl and Scotch barley 
has been carried on, mainly with the United Kingdom and New Zealand, the total 
exports for 1909 reaching 1,155,346 lbs. valued at £3573, and for 1910, 119,337 Ibs. 
vauled at £510, During 1911, however, the exports were only 588 lbs., valued at £8. 


7. Commonwealth Imports and Exports of Malt.—The importations of malt into 
the Commonwealth are fairly extensive, the bulk of the supply being obtained from the 
Onited Kingdom, Austria-Hungary, and Germany, but principally from the United King- 
dom. Details of imports and exports for the years 1901 and 1907 to 1911 are given 
hereunder :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MALT, 1901 and 1907 to 1911. 


Imports. Exports. 1 Net Imports. 
Year. a es ere ae 4s — — —— i _ 
Quantity. | Value | Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. 
“s: — £ re 7 26 2 eee ee eee | = 
Bushels. | £ | Bushels. ze || Bushels 4 
LOOM... ..-| 516,185 | 140,615 Be are | 516,135 | 140j;615 
190TH ies) 158,405 48,262 | 1,087 371 || 152,328 47,891 
1908)... ...| 210,860 67,219 | 528 199 | 210,332--| “672020 
1909 ... ...| 110,563 |} 35,239 | 470 174 I 110,093 35,065 
LONG vas ...| 108,168 34,696 | 258 66 || 107,910 34,630 
LOD Mish. ...! 102,760 32,798 | 83 32 . 102,677 32,766 
{ MW 


8. Comparison with other Countrles——In comparison with the barley production 
of other countries of the world, that of Australia appears very small indeed, Particulars 
for some of the leading countries for the year 1910 are as follows, the Australian figures 
being added for the sake of comparison :— 


PRODUCTION OF BARLEY IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1910. 


Country. pig ee ye Country. ages of j 
; ; Bushels. : Bushels. 

Russian Empire ar 439,255,440 Canada* gue 45,147,600 

United States — 157,295,296 France ... 5 49,133,576 | 
Germany... ain 127,961,504 | Rumania nde 28,451,312 

Spain Sec ay 73,236,024 Sweden... act 14,306,328 

United Kingdom tos 63,044,496 Netherlands aes 3,008,048 

Austria ee ae 62,925,200 Australia ABN 2,226,368 
Hungary ... oe 53,895,088 New Zealand ...| ~ 927,112 

Japan Are 2 sf 46,085,256 


Exclusive of British Columbia. 


9. Average Yield.—The average yield per acre of barley varies considerably in the Py 
different States, being as a rule highest in Tasmania and Victoria, and lowest in Western 
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| Australia and New South Wales. Details for each State for the seasons 1901-2 and 
1907-8 to 1911-12 are given in the following table :— 


AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE OF BARLEY, 1901-2 and 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | Sth. Aust. | West Aust. Tas. C’wealth. 

Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
1901-2 PP 17.16 21.40 23,53 15.684) fr 13.00 jp 2744 20.40 
| 1907-8 ape 6.32 16.79 9.34 L519) 1 12.66 25.49 £5.19 
| 1908-9 tH 7.50 23.38 18.64 18.39 10.19 24.50 | 20.49 
1909-10 AN, 18.07 17.46 14.77 | 16.50} 12.67 | 24.42. | 17.04 
1910-11 En: 11.58 25.44 14199) [esto P96 AT “27.19 7 2038 
4 1911-12 ae 11.94 19.14 9.41 AT 255 21010 24.34 | 17.66 

| Average for 10 

Seasons... 14.30 91.19 LW R672 12.06..| 24.39 18.83 


10. Price of Barley—The average prices of barley in the Melbourne market during 
each of the years 1903 to 1911 are given in the following table :— 


AVERAGE PRICE OF BARLEY PER BUSHEL, 1903 to I911. 


| 


Particulars. 1903. 1904. 1905, 1906. 1907. ) 1908. 1909. | 1910. | 1911 
Sac Sie seeeeet ds meen Ce iy eCGki Pista Re Wt SA <tr o Wad r= em R= it 
| Malting barley| 3 11 3.) 6 ie iQ ered) ae s8 4 10 SK) ides dl 4 104 
| Cape barley ...| 38 1 aD Mes noi 2.4 2 8 | Sion: bn 2 5 2 8 
| | 


| § 8. Other Grain and Pulse Crops. 


In addition to the grain crops already specified, the only grain and pulse crops at - 
all extensively grown in the Commonwealth are beans, peas and rye. The total area 
under the two former for the season 1911-12 was 49,237 acres, giving a total yield of 
810,503 bushels, or an average of 16.46 bushels per acre, being 2.62 under the average 
yield for the decennium ended 1911-12, which was 19.08 bushels per acre. The States 
in which the greatest area is devoted to beans and peas are Tasmania, Victoria and 
South Australia. The total area under rye in the Commonwealth during the season 
1911-12 was 5,787 aeres, yielding 57,984 bushels, and giving an average of 10.02, this 
being below the average for the past ten seasons, which is 12.51 bushels per acre. Nearly 
44 per cent. of the rye grown during the season was produced in New South Wales, 
21 per cent. in Tasmania, and 17 per cent. in Victoria. In addition to these grain crops 
a small area of rice was for some years cultivated in Queensland. The results obtained, 
however, haye not offered sufficient inducement to growers to continue this crop, and the 
total area devoted to it declined from 1113 acres in 1892-3 to 15 acres in 1911-12. 
Twelve acres were under cultivation during 1910-11 in the Northern Territory, producing 
784 bushels of rice, and 2 acres in 1911-12 yielding 75 bushels. Should rice-growing 
eyer be seriously taken up in Australia, it is probable that large tracts of country in 
the northern parts of Western Australia and in the Northern Territory will be found 
well suited to its cultivation. 
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§ 9. Potatoes. 


1, Area.—The principal potato-growing State of the Commonwealth as regards 
area is Victoria, Tasmania prior to 1909-10 usually ranking second and New South 
Wales third; the relative positions of these two States have, however, been reversed 
during the last three seasons. The lower figures for Tasniania relating to 1909-10 and 
onwards may mainly be attributed to the prevalence of the Irish potato blight in that 
State; New South Wales, on the other hand, has increased her acreage under this crop 
from 26,301 acres in 1998-9 to 43,079 in 1911-12. The area devoted to this crop in the 
Commonwealth, which has fluctuated somewhat, reached its highest point in the season 
1910-11, with a total of 151,515 acres. 


The area under potatoes in each State from 1890 onwards is given hereunder :— 


COMMONWEALTH AREA UNDER POTATOES, 1890-1 to 1911-12. 


Season. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. la C' wealth. 
| Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres Acres. 
1890-1 ...) 19,406 | 53,818 | 6,270 | 6,626 511 | 20,133 ie 106,764 
1895-6 ...| 24,722 | 43,895 9,240 | 6,448 668 | 19,247 ee 104,220 
1900-1 ...| 29,408 | 38,477 | 11,060 6,628 1,794 23,068 ees 110,435 
1905-6 ...| 26,374 | 44,670 | 7,170 | 9,540 2,145 | 28,634 aa 118,533 
1906-7 ...| 86,815 | 55,372 | 8,031 | 9,894 2,264 | 34,306 “ce 146,681 
1907-8 ...| 31,917 | 54,149 7,889 9,062 1,854 | 38,640 sea 143,511 
1908-9 ..., 26,301 | 47,903 6,227 | 8,069 2,026 | 35,159 ape 125,685 
1909-10...! 35,725 | 62,390 7,708 | 8,131 1,741, | 21,375 jets 137,070 
den ote 44,452 | 62,904 | 8,826 | 7,812 deo 26,230 | ... 151,515 
aT 43,079 | 47,692 7,688 | 7,412 2,705 | 21,818 69 | 130,463 
| | 


2. Total Yield.—For the season 1911-12, Victoria’s production represented about 
39% per cent. of the total for the Commonwealth, New South Wales and Tasmania coming 
next in order with 25 and 20} per cent. respectively. The total Commonwealth pro- 
duction for the season 1906-7, viz., 507,153 tons, was the highest ever attained, the 
yield which most nearly approached it being 449,383 tons in 1903-4. Details as to pro- 
duction in the several States during the period from 1890 onwards are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH PRODUCTION OF POTATOES, 1890-1 to i911-12, 


| | 
Season. | N.8.W. |. Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. eee C' wealth. 
| | 
Tons.” |. Tons. Tons: “|” Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. 
1890-1...) 52,791 | 204,155 | 18,112 | 23,963 1,900 73,158 HS 369,079 
1895-6...) 56,179 | 117,238 | 19,027 18,412 2,290 81,423 se 294,569 
1900-1 ...| 68,253 | 123,126 | 20,014 14,566 4,836 93,862 foe 319,657 
1907-8 ...) 55,882 | £35, 110 | ot SeUT 7 20,263 5,671 145,483 nate 375,586 
1908-9 .:.| 71,794 | 152,840 | 11,550 21,553 6,695 121,605 aire 386,037 
1909-10...; 100,148 | 174,970 | 13,544 18,569 5,948 73,862 nts 387,036 
1910-11...) 121,033 | 163,312 | 15,632 | 23,920 5,864 70,090 We 399,851 
1911-12...| 75,040 | 119,092 | 13,087 22,668 9,312 62,164 | 126 | 301,489 
| 


3. Average Yield per Acre.—The suitability of the soil, climate, and general condi- 
tions of Tasmania for potato growing is evidenced by the high yields per acre which are 
almost invariably obtained in the island State, the average yield during the past ten 
seasons being nearly 4tons peracre. The lowest average yield is that obtained in Queensland 
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with an average of a little under two tons for the same period. Particulars for each 
State for the seasons 1901-2 and 1907-8 to 1911-12 are given hereunder :— 


6 
AVERAGE YIELD OF POTATOES, 1901-2 and 1907-8 to 1911-12. 
Season. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. |S.Aust.|W. Aust, Tas. |"4 CP) crwealth. 

Bs 
Tons. Tons Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
1901-2 1.50 3.13 2.25 2.41 3.14 4.51 is 2.94 
1907-8 1.75 2.50 1.67 2.24 3.06 3.17 Sale 2.62 
1908-9 2.73 3.19 1.85 2.67 3.30 3.46 cere 3.07 
1909-10 2.80 2.80 1.76 2.28 3.42 Seve: | weraaes 2.82 
1910-11 2.72 2.60 1.88 3.06 3.27 BO olen aa 2.64 
1911-12 1.74 2.50 1.70 3,06 3.44 2.85 1.83 2531 

Average for 

10 Seasons 2.35 2.80 1.85 2.70 3:02)':| | 3:94 ee 290 


4. Value of Potato Crop.—The estimated value of the potato crop of each State for 
the season 1911-12 is furnished in the following table, together with the value per acre :— 


VALUE OF POTATO CROP, 1911-12, 


Particu- Fed. Cap-} qr 
lars. C'wealth. 


N.S.W. Victoria. Q’'land | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. mente 


Value per 


| | | 
Tot. value/£574,415|£821,735 | £91,609 | £147,342/£116,866 | £543,935| £895 |£2,296,797 
| 
acre ...| £18/6/8| £17/4/7 '€11/18/4| £19/17/7| #43/4/1_ 
| | 


£24/18/7 | £12/19/5 | $17/19/1 


5. Relation to Population.—The average production of potatoes per annum per 
head of the population of the Commonwealth for the past ten seasons has been approxi- 
mately 204 lbs. In Tasmania, where this crop is of far greater importance in relation to 
population than is the case in any other State, the production per head in 1906-7 was 
nearly a ton, and in 1911-12 about 63 cwt. Details for the seasons 1901-2 and 1907-8 
to 1911-12 are as follows :— 


POTATO PRODUCTION PER 1000 POPULATION, 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q"land. |Sth. Aust.) W. Aust.| Tas. |. CP) rwealth. 

] 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
1901-2 ae 28 104 44 42 30 655 ate 84 
1907-8 ate 37 110 24 54 22 767 aes _ 90 
1908-9 asia 46 122 21 56 26 634 Aa 91 
1909-10. on 62 137 23 AT 22 382 | .s 90 
1910-11 Naa 93 125 26 59 Die SCQia ies 90 
1911-12 sia 45 90 OT 55 32 Beye 69 67 


6. Commonwealth Imports and Exports.—Under normal conditions there is usually 
a fairly large export trade in potatoes carried on by the Commonwealth, principally with 
New Zealand, the Pacific Islands, and the Philippine Islands. Thus, during 1907, out of 
a total export of 17,842 tons, 13,346 tons went to New Zealand, 2102 tons to the Pacific 
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Islands, and 2112 tons to the Philippine Islands. On the other hand, when in 1902 and 
1903 the drought of that period had brought about a shortage in some of the States, 
importat¥éns from New Zealand took place to the extent of 11,471 tons in the former 
and 2279 tons in the latter year. The quantities and values of the Commonwealth over- 
sea imports and exports of potatoes for.the years 1901 and 1907 to 1911 are contained in 
the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF POTATOES, 1901 and 1907 to 1911 


Imports. Exports. Net Exports. 
Year, - : - | 

Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

n ‘ | | | 

} Tons. | £ Tons. | £ \] Tons. £ 
1901 saelip ht sO00-4 |) S6,007 \ 6,028 | 45,485 |i— 11,627 |— 40,582 
1907 ae 150 | 981 17,842. | 58,452 17,692 | 52,471 
1908 rad 129 | 1,112 B.n10 | 18,560 3,246 17,448 
i909 a 138 | 1,202 2,604 16,370 2,466 15,168 
1910 sul 1,665 | 1,313. | 7,089 | 42,395 5,424 41,082 
1911 re 945 | 1,881 1,834 | 19,241 | 1,589 10,360 

| { \] i 


Note. — signifies net imports. 


7. Comparison with Other Countries—The following table will furnish means 
for comparing the potato crop of Australia for 1910 with those of some of the leading 
potato-producing countries of the world for the same year :— 


POTATO CROPS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1910. 


Country. Yield. Country. Yield. 
Tons, Tons. 
Germany ais Rex 42,769,796 Canada *... Ai 1,851,200 
Russian Empire ae 35,602,168 Sweden ... 5G 1,661,784 
Austria aa md 13,151,586 Ttaly kes eis 1,614,325 , 
France Hed te 8,271,455 Denmark TES 734,338 
United States me! 8,212,779 Japan (1909) oe 589,376 
United Kingdom 18 6,347,966 Norway ... oe 542,687 
Hungary (1909) aa. 5,365,376 Australia is 399,851 
Belgium (1909) oH 2,419,648 New Zealand set 141,510 
Netherlands (1909) _ ... 2,357,000 J.axemburg a 136,170 


* Exclusive of British Columbia. 


§ 10. Other Root and Tuber Crops. 


1. Nature and Extent.—Root crops, other than potatoes, are not extensively grown 
in Australia, the total area devoted to them for the season 1911-12 being only 16,001 
acres. The principal of these crops are onions, mangolds, turnips, and “‘sweet potatoes” 
(Batatas edulis). Of these, onions are most largely grown in Victoria, mangolds in 
Tasmania and Victoria, turnips in Tasmania, and sweet potatoes in Queensland. The 
total area under onions in the Commonwealth during the season 1911-12 was 4182 acres 
giving a total yield of 23,701 tons, and averaging 5.67 tons per acre. The area devoted 
in 1911-12 to root crops other than potatoes and onions, viz., 11,819 acres, yielded 99,078 
tons, and gave an average of 8.38 tons per acre. The areas and yields here given are 
exclusive of the production of ‘‘market gardens,” a reference to which will be made 
later. ( 
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2. Commonwealth:) lmportsi atid: Exports:-Thexonlyi\ root; crop, other than 
potatoes, in which any considerable oversea trade is carried on by the Commonwealth 
is that of onions. Dtitilie! the Year “ioit' ‘OVarSea! itipoltts Sf! Ghions amounted to 71 
tons, obtained ‘principally fromthe Straits Settlements, of which total 62 tons went to 
Western Australia, |For the sameryear the-exports of onions totalledi646 tons, the 
principal countries to which they were exported being New Zealand, the Philippine 
Islands, Canada; >and pesca aaah Union: / SRIAW HTUO iv 

LOG, eet | g : ‘ ; 
N Or OBE | G 


| e@a.or | g¢a,20 
sae tot | | 04g 4! ‘Hay. 


0S Chee san@ Extenti2As ‘already stated) the. most important -crop of the Com- 
Ps sai is that of wheat grown for grain. Next to this in importance is the hay 
oe “which 1 for the S50, 1911- , represented nearly 21 per cent. of the aréa under 

top, in,the Cormmonwealt th. jin most, ‘Buropean. Gounitries the hay crop consists almost 
oneal of meadow and; other grasses 5) whilst-iji; ;Australia a very large proportion ‘of, the 
area under hay comprises cereal crops, mainly wheat and oats. A considerable quantity 
of lucerne hay i is also made, particularly in New South Wales and Queensland. The area 
under hay ofall Stinds inthéseveral, Statesifrome2860 onwards is given hereunder :— 


t 


6yO.4 


Sor,t | €8,e1 réo,e 80,8 of 
£03,8 eeo.er  cAREA UNDER HAY,<: 860-1 to 1911-12. 
Q80,16, |-O8V,10 | G6, | VES.8d | LOLbe | 
Season. | _ -_| Victoria. | Q’land. |Sth. Aust. W. Aust,/ Tas, | N. T. Mag, | C’wealth. 
OL ai) Acyeso }yAcresg?) acres.pdo Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. |. .Acres. 
18601" 90,081" OTe |B eels 6.606 | 31,837| | 352.062 
1865-6 -+-97,902 | 1,449 a '996.| 8,824 | 30,244]... ct etenel 7 98 03,324 
| 3 67h) 140, "316. 6 ddel?3 | 88,612) oe 498 357 
$ 74 | 8,531 | 161,429" PapSt9 | 84,758]... |... 454 436 
} | 249,656 | 12,022" 272, 567) .'19,563 31,6151]... i: 716, 576 
16} 28,881 312,672 19,677 | 41,693)... |”... 1043, 845 


1131 
31,106 des 150 BS VIBBiLAB SOB ic. i's 0H | LOS, "t14 
28,609-| 362,972 | 63,804 | 54,748] ... ... | 1,298,911 
466,236 | 502,105 | 42,497 | 341,380 | 104,254 | 61,541)... ... | 1,517,963 
665-64 4381036! 5912771137 ,4954.317,92410194°906 | 64,350... .. 819874419 
008 -1_| 458,172 | 621,139 | 64,498 | 298,396 | 149,830 | 64,965| ... ... | 1,657,000 
1907-8 | 642,761 | 682,194 | 54,037 | 328,672 | 131,056 | 73,859} AL Ajirau A |AjQ1ae5797 


1895- 6 319, 296- 
ibe. 


1908-939 715(89641956,871 !((65,00471 424,924°1'901,874 | 88,613. ... |. ... /:2)459682 
$909410| 630;491¢) 864,8590°72,2984|,424,448:1158,629 | 77,804.) ... |. ... | 2,298)029 
1910-11| 638(577 | 832669 | 98,558!| 440,177.,,175,432 | 72,992)... |... |2)958,405 


1911112) 651}866 860,205!| 61,209) 521, 182 344, 032 77,466.| 18 |.2,220 | 2,518,288 


eee ie 


eaolt. wy be jseen: we tia thlpotbed ingadl feel: States marked fluctuations,occur in 
the area evoted to the hay crop from year to year. These fluctuations are due to 
various causes, the principal being the variations in the relative prices of grain and hay, 
andthe-favourablenéss or otherwise ofthe season fora grain crops ‘Thus’ crops originally 
sown for graiti are frequently cut!for hay owing tothe improved price of that'¢ommodity, 
or owing to the fact that the outlook for the due development of the grain is not a 
satisfactoryvone: ! [On the:other hand;cimprovedi gram<prices or the-prospects of ia heavy 
yield willfrequently cause cropsoriginally intendedofor rhayitoq bé. left for grain), \‘Phe 
arearunden hay ihotheyCommonwealth fot the seasom19Lhab2i was: bag ; Lae ts a ireéord!. 
.8-800f mozsea ot tot enot TS .VEL,E to tedé gaiied abtooox evoiverq teodyid odd  citise 
£ cv } & yF-R0eL & 5 
my pis a ee meine te oni Hay ars sa hag 
in f the Stat se ggce ion, is the, ase. ‘of 
ih BP ih TE ms, prepared by ‘ye fsa ng 0 ates reste nee 
asmania. 


able in + 
eaten ation, is LOO. FOG e ip I 
—:tobaueted mevig sie ebvewao 008! snort 
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Details for the past five seasons are given in the following table :— 


KINDS OF HAY GROWN, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


Kind of Hay Crop. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. | 1911-12. 
NEw SouTH WALES— Acres. | Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. 
Wheaten ve oe ...| 365,925 | 490,828--380,784 | 422,972 | 439,591 
Oaten = Ses ...| 182,325 | 169,441 | 178,968 | 142,805 | 146,162 
Barley Ey ae. a 987| 1,566] 1,917 2,241 2,309 
Lucerné ne a ...| 43,574 54,061 | 68,822 70,559 63,804 
Total ore i ...| 542,761 | 715,896 | 630,491 | 638,577 | 651,866 
VICTORIA— A 
Wheaten ae at ...| 210,927 | 278,005 | 186,400 | 240,026 | 304,388 
Oaten yas Pe .-.| 460,192 | 662,141 | 660,525 | 575,791 | 535,146 
Other wes an er tL! Oley 16,225 17,434 16,852 20,671 
Total ... ah ...| 682,194 | 956,371 | 864,359 | 832,669 | 860,205 
QUEENSLAND— 
Wheaten son ay | 2,084 4,075 9,031 19,894 1,763 
Oaten oh Se a 5,629 9,314 16,752 13,052 5,403 
Lucerne he ...| 44,101] 48,247] 42,935 | 61,750 | 51,059 
Other iy af ..| 2,993| 3,368] 3,580 3,862 3,074 
Total a oo evel, 84,0387 65,004 72,298 98,558 61,299 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA— a Pe 
Wheaten 30 eae ...| 271,067 | 348,307 | 318,197 | 336,489 | 401,648 
Oaten se es ...| 48,151] 68,659 | 96,496 | 96,062 | 113,011 
Lucerne Ee ae ae 3,767 3,162 2,537 2,055 2,411 
Other wee ae ay 5.687 4,796 7,218 5,621 4,112 
Total sae ove ...| 828,672 | 424,924 | 494,448 | 440,177 | 521,182 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA— eS 
Wheaten Bas 2.8 «| 95,123) 151,745 | 101,590 -| 185,521 | 284,073 
Oaten mek dd «--| 83,854 48,309 55,006 38,637 58,393 
Lucerne se oe ie 2.079 § 124 254 233 167 
Other as arly £8 (1,696 | 1,779 1,041 1,399 
Total uo aut --.| 181,056 | 201,874 | 158,629 175,432 344,032 


It will be seen that wheat is the principal hay crop in New South Wales, South 
Australia, and Western Australia, oats in Victoria, and lucerne in Queensland. 


8. Total Yield.—The Commonwealth hay crop for the season 1911-12 amounted to 
2,868,032 tons, or 9.69 per cent. less than that produced in the previous season. ‘The 
1910-11 crop, viz., 3,175,851 tons, represented the largest ever harvested in the Common- 
wealth, the highest previous records being that of 3,187,374 tons for the season 1908-9, 
and 3,153,196 for 1909-10. For many years past the State of Victoria has been the 
largest hay producer in the Commonwealth, and in the season 1911-12 accounted for 
more than 36 per cent. of the total production. The total yields of the several States 
from 1860 onwards are given hereunder :— 
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COMMONWEALTH HAY CROP, 1860-1 to 1911-12, 


New ‘ ; ueens- | South | Western a Fed. | Qo, 
Season. ee Victoria, Wade Australia.|Australia. ise died NT; ae: wealth 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. /|Tons! Tons. Tons. 
1860-1 50,927 144,211 414) 71,241 8,099 | 62,318] ... ace? i OOl sae 
1865-6 | 54,230 96,101 2173) | 088) 731 T}9OD |) 34; 751 | a. bk 283,887 
1870-1 | 69,602} 183,708; 5,506] 197,149| 20,833} 40,763} ... meh 517,561 
1875-6 | 88,968} 206,613} 12,796 | 194,794} 17,319} 49,217] ... one 569,707 
1880-1 | 174,194) 300,581} 23,441 | 261,371 | 19,563] 385,883} ... rae 815,033 
, 1885-6 | 191,371] 442,118] 30,670) 307,855 | 19,677 51,872] ... ve | 4,048,063 
1890-A+ 1/913,0384") 567,779 | 50,116 | 310,125) 25,014) 52,021}... ..- 1,218,089 
1895-6 | 229,671 | 890,861] 50,881 | 225,462] 58,758| 62,345! ... oe Lh OLag78 
1900-1 | 526,260| 677,757 | 78,758 | 353,662 | 103,813! 94.198]... | ... | 1,834,448 
1905-6 | 459,182] 864,177} 56,829 | 485,546 | 189,380 | 90,077 | ... soci, | 2,045.091 
1906-7 | 621,846 | 881,276} 94,343 | 398,866 | 158,112 | 104,797 | ... sae | 2,259,240 
1907-8 | 376,800} 682,370| 77,601.) 376,170 | 187,511} 98,406] ... ... | 1,748,858 
1908-9 | 730,014 | 1,415,746 | 92,947 | 591,141 | 170,008 | 187,518 | ... |} +... | 8,187,874 
1909-10] 981,201 | 1,186,738 | 96,854 | 574,475 | 195,182 | 118,746 | ... vex =} O7150;, 096 
1910-11) 843,044 | 1,292,410 | 151,252 | 595,064 | 178,891 | 115,190} ... whe 3,175,851 
1911-12) 726,933 | 1,032,288 | 94,553 | 605,239 | 299,695 | 107,684 | 40 | 1,600 | 2,868,032 


4. Value of Hay Crop.—The following table furnishes particulars concerning the 
total value and the value per acre of the hay crop of the several States of the Common- 
wealth for the season 1911-12:— 


VALUE OF HAY CROP, 1911-12. 


heasenre- South |Western| Tas- ee T | Hed 


New 
Particulars. | South | Victoria.. “|, 44. Madea, Aistiae | fataniins Cap. ae 


Wales. Ter. 


Total value ...|£2,670,502|£3,716.237) £365,777 |£2,118,337|£1,035,015| £376,894} £50 | £6,148 |£10,288,960 
Value peracre| £3/13/6 | £3/12/0 | £3/17/4 \| £3/10/0 | £3/9/1 | £3/10/0 | £1/5/0 |£3/16/10} £3/11/9 
| ' 


5. Average Yield per Acre.—The States of the Commonwealth in which the highest 
average yields per acre have been obtained are those of Queensland and Tasmania, these 
being also the States in which the smallest areas are devoted to this crop. For the past 
ten seasons the lowest yield for the Commonwealth as a whole was that of 17 cwt. per 
acre in 1902-3, and the highest that of 31 cwt.in 1903-4. The average per decennium 
was 25 ewt. Particulars for the several States for the seasons 1901-2 and 1907-8 to 
1911-12 are given hereunder :— 


AVERAGE YIELD OF HAY PER ACRE, 1901-2 and 1907-8 to 1911-1912. 


Season. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.|S. Aus./W.Aus.| Tas. | N.T. oy paseay ey 
‘Tons, | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
1901-2 ae .-.| 1.07 | 1.84 } 1.94.1 0.94 | 0.97} 1.78 ABA tee 1,20 
1907-8 sige"! ...| 0.69} 1.00 | 1.44 |.1.14 }) 1.04 -} 1.33 i re 0.96 
S90R ROI ul. .--| 1.02] 1,48. | 1.48..| 1.39 | 0.84.) 1.55 ae ate 1.28 , 
LOOQETON sen. 4 .-{ 1.56 | 1.387.) 1.384 | 1.35 | 1.23 |1.53 poe at 1.42 
1910-11 nas Poem oo Ios led, Sol LO2) oles =p ed 1,41 
1911-12 Lt eee eA QO IS WILE) OLBRY |e SOB Be O72 1.14 
Average for 10 seasons} 1.12 | 1.35 | 1.51 | 1.25 | 1.00 | 1.48 wae Hc 1.25 
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6. Relation to Population.—During, the past ten, seasons,the (Commonwealth hay 
production per head of population has varied between 7 cwt. in 1902-3 and 144 cwt. in 
1903-4 and 1908-9; averaging about 114 cwt. per head for the period. The State in 
which the hay production per head of population is highest is South Apt Details 
for the seasons, 1901-2 and 1907-8 'to!1911-12:are given ‘hereunder :— a a) 


20Le 
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HAY PRODUCTION PER 1000 OF POPULATION. 


O®Beason.. | N.S. W: 


CVE S Tons.’ | 

4901: 9! 339 
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0990809, ...| 467 
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sdi TeOversea Lmports.and..Exports.Under:normhal eonditionsJhayjiwhethemWhole or 
in the,form, of chaff, is somewhat bulky;fon oversea; trade andcconsequently: does mobi 
such circumstances figure largely amongst the imports and-exports Ofrtike Commonwealth: 
In 1901 and 1902, however, the exceptional demand which was created by the South African 
war brought about a fairlyclayge export of yhay amd chaff,to Natal and Cape Colony. 
These colonies also took a considerable quantity of Australian compressed fodder. 
During the year 1904, when the war between Japan and Russia was being carried on, 
the, exports ‘oft compressed, fodder, t o. .iong, Kong were, valued at £42/759 and those be 
Japan? at £93,608." Thesitotal valueAof the” hay ahd chaff 11 od Meng T9561" Was 
£406,455, as compared with £25,293 only in 1911, while the exports of” fodder which 
amounted inl value to. £142,472 ini01904;: had “shrank to’ £A8}27911 it 9¥IN.Se ... onlay LadoT 
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Commeénweéalth!were Iidia; New: Zealand) Ceylon satid the) Straits! Settlements, while 
thedprincipals.céulntriésito2 which iconrpressed fodder! wasexported: were the! Philippine 
IslamdditandiNewo%ealanidy) botoveh ors esors daoll{sena odd doidw ak eodsia odd oels yaiod 
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8. Hay Production H°Othér Coudtries 4s Gitdady hotka,“bhé! hay drbps’ Of most 
European countries consist ef grasses of various. kinds, amongst which clover, lucerne, 
sainfoin and rye, grass, occupy,a prox ent, plac ; e statistics of hay productior in these 
odtititiies até hot La ie . eee Pn eae matpagt ey attempt pipe furnish 
an, exbensive, yeomparison,, ot ‘the, production, of shay, inp the, _ various countries would 
probably. be misleading. SLtt maycbe noted) however, that in)the United Kingdom ithe 
prodiétion of hay: from “éldver PGalinfoin, ‘ete! ae Ofo thé’ = 1911 represented by 
4,181 278 tons from 3K 018, 988° cwferes, frhille tro mt “permalient "grasses “a yield’ of 
i; $70,198 tons | ‘of hay W was s obtaitied ns 6 DUB, POT a acres, giving a total of 11 1606,; 
tons. from 9580485 nora, or about 24d; owt. perracre:” pyar i 
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was 49,578 8 acres i more ise ‘the a ae area for. ‘19 10- iy Of iis total the New 

South Wales area: represented, about.50 per.cent., that i in, Queensland 22 per cent., while 
that. i in, Victoria. -amounted to.17# per, cent, of the total.., The. principal crops cut for green 
forage are, maize, sorghum, oats, harley,, rye, rape, and lucerne, while small quantities of 
sugarcane also are so used, Particulars ygoncerning the area, ain BERAP forage 4 in the 
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1895-6: qari 66) B330 Ks 25, 9B ip Ai94552 spot BOs yy ABO W58B31} omsojegisa 14)121,946 
1900-1 78,144 | 18,975 | 41,445 | 18,186 | 1,024 | 3,749 ae nce 156,473 


soups | seese tbl SBE PSAP Sica!) Ssh | 56's06 


1907-8—|260,810 |-59,897- | -91,444~ Setter 6,068 pet eat 


19085957} 935,630. |,.63, 066 4. (87 67,|,.16.086 8G }n4y992 oBi2435}0)... yest || AdB 511 
1909-10 | 118,960 | 56,586 |100,493 | 17,226 | || 6,749 | 1.) 214 IL 806,082 
1910-11 | 179,382 71,826 | 89,667 | 20,728 | 8,695 | | 374,862 
1914 112, BSN 15 bi 93 ,049 oa 673: 5, 5,627 424, af 
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§ 13. Sugar-Cane. 


1. Area.—Sugar-cane is grown for sugar-making purposes in only two of the States 
of the Commonwealth, viz., Queensland and New South Wales, and much more 
extensively in the former than the latter. Thus of the total area of 144,283 acres under 
sugar-cane in the Commonwealth for the season 1911-12 there were 130,376 acres, or about 
90 per cent., in Queensland. Sugar-cane growing appears to have beeu started in the 
Commonwealth in or about 1862, as the earliest statistical record of sugar-cane as a crop 
is that which credits Queensland with an area of twenty acres for the season 1862-3. In 
the following season the New South Wales records shew that an area of two acres was 
devoted to the crop in the mother State. The area under cane in New South Wales 
reached its maximum in 1895-6 with a total of 32,927 acres. It then fell continuously 
to 1902-3, when it was lower than for any previous season since 1889-90. From 1902-3 
to 1906-7 it remained practically stationary, but since then, with the exception of 1911-12 
which was virtually the same as its predecessor, it has fallen every year and in 1910-11 
had dropped to 13,763 acres, the lowest area under sugar-cane since 1882-3. In 
Queensland, on the other hand, although fluctuations in area are in evidence through- 
out, the general trend has been one of satisfactory increase, the area under cane for the 
season 1910-11 being the highest on record, that for 1905-6 being the next highest and 
that for 1906-7 only a little short of it. In 1907-8 the area in Queensland declined to 
126,810 acres, and in 1908-9 still further to 123,902 acres, but there was a marked 
increase in 1909-10, while in 1910-11 there was a further increase when it rose to 
141,779 acres. Owing to unfavourable climatic conditions the area under cane for 
1911-12 shewed a falling off of 11,403 acres, or a reduction of about 8 per cent. The 
area under sugar-cane in the Commonwealth from 1865 is given in the following table :— 


AREA UNDER SUGAR-CANE, 1865-6 to 1911-1912. 


Season. N.S.W. |Queensland.| C’wealth. |} Season. N.S.W. /Queensland.| C’wealth. 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1865-6 141 450 591 1900-1 22,114 108,535 130,649 
1870-1 4,082 6,342 10,424 1907-8 17,953 126,810 144,763 


1875-6 | 6,454 13,459 19,913 || 1908-9 | 16,981 | 123,902 | 140,883 
1880-1 | 10,971 90,224 | 31,195 || 1909-10) 14,088 | 128,178 | 142,261 
1885-6 | 16,419 | 59,186 | 75,605 || 1910-11} 18,763 | 141,779 | 155,542 
1890-1 | 20,446 | .50,922 71,368 || 1911-12] 18,907 | 130,376 | 144,283 
1895-6 | 32,927 77,247 | 110,174 


2. Productive and Unproductive Cane.—The areas given in the preceding table 
represent the total area on which sugar-cane was grown during the seasons specified for pur- 
poses other than green forage. The whole area, however, was not in any case cut for 
crushing during that season, there being always a considerable amount of ‘‘ stand over’’ 
cane, ag well as a small quantity required for plants. In the season 1911-12 the New 
South Wales total comprised 5244 acres of productive and 8663 acres of unproductive 
cane, while in the case of Queensland the productive cane amounted to 95,766 acres and 
the unproductive to 34,610 acres. 


3. Yield of Cane.—Queensland statistics of the production of sugar-cane are not 
available for dates prior to the season 1897-8. In that season the total for the Common- 
wealth was 1,073,883 tons, as against 2,000,758 tons for 1910-11. The average yield per 
acre of productive cane is much higher in New South Wales than in Queensland, the 
average during the last decade being 22.64 tons for the former and 15.90 for the latter 
State. During the six seasons 1901-2 to 1906-7 in the case of New South Wales the yield 
remained practically constant at about 21 tons per acre. In 1907-8 the yield in New 
South Wales was so excellent that, notwithstanding the comparative smallness of the 
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area cultivated, the aggregate amount of cane produced was the largest in that State 
since 1898-9. In 1909-10, on the other hand, owing mainly to the decline in area of pro- 
ductive cane, the total yield amounted to only 131,081 tons, the lowest for the State since 
1888. In 1910-11 there was a further decline in the acreage of productive cane; the yield 
of over 284 tons per acre, however, was so excellent that the production exceeded that of 
the previous season by 29,230 tons of cane. The yield per acre for 1911-12 was approxi- 
mately the same as for the previous year, but owing to the falling off in the acreage 
cropped, a decline to the extent of 12,512 tons was in evidence in regard to the quantity 
of cane produced. IneQueensland the average yield per acre for 1910-11 was by far the 
highest recorded ior that State, viz., 19.45 tons, while that for 1911-12 was 16.02, being 
slightly above the average in that State for the last ten years. Particulars relative to the 
total and average yields of the Commonwealth sugar crops for the seasons 1901-2 and 
1907-8 to 1911-12 are as follows :— 


YIELD OF SUGAR-CANE, 1901-2 and* 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


Total Yield of Gane. Average Yield ve Acre of Productive 
ane. 
Season. 

N.S.W. Queensland. C’ wealth. N.S.W. |Queensland.| C’wealth. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1901-2 ..... 187,711 1,180,091 1,367,802 21.36 15.10 15.73 
1907-8"... 277,390 1,665,028 1,942,418 27.97 17.64 18.62 
1908-9) >... 144,760 1,433,315 1,578,075 20.83 15.54 15.91 
1909-10 ... 131,081 1,163,569 1,294,650 20.23 14.53 14.95 
1910-11... 160,311 1,840,447 2,000,758 28.65 19.45 19.96 
a aN fe 147,799 1,584,451 1,682,250 28.18 16.02 16.65 


A preliminary estimate for Queensland for the season 1911-12 states that the pros- 
pects are extremely favorable, but that the total yield of cane in that State will probably 
be somewhat below that of the previous season in the absence of the unusually large 
““stand over” which obtained in 1910-11, unless the average tonnage per acre for 1911-12 
season is very much in excess of the record average yield of its predecessor. 


4, Relation to Population.—The sugar-cane production of the Commonwealth dur- 
ing the past five seasons has averaged about 8 cwt. per head of population. In 
Queensland, the principal sugar-producing State, the production of cane per head has 
ranged between 2 tons in 1909-10 and 3 tons in 1907-8. Details for the period 1907-8 
to 1911-12 are as follows:—  _-~ 


SUGAR PRODUCTION PER 1000 OF POPULATION. 


State. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

New South Wales... = ae 182 93 81 98 89 
Queensland ... dive sista -vs| 3,051 O73 2,014 3,072 2,498 
Commonwealth ... Rts 485 467 373 299 452 875 


5. Quality of Cane.—The quantity of cane required to produce a ton of sugar varies 
considerably not only with the district in which the cane is grown but also with the 
season. In Queensland, for instance, during the seasons 1902-3 to 1906-7 the sugar con- 
tent of the cane crushed continuously diminished, so that while in 1902-3 the quantity 
of cane used in producing a ton of sugar was 8.38 tons, in the season 1906-7 the quantity 
required was 9.38 tons, the production in the former case being approximately 12 per 
cent. and in the latter 10% per cent. of the weight of cane crushed. For the season 
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190728};the ;cane) was of much bbetteri quality j anid the quantity required sto vproducera 
ton;of) sugarswasi only 8/84otons;ithe sugar dontent sepresenting linOthis: case somewhat 
more that 11}: perecent.cof the weight: of|!cane! crushedw« Iii 1908-9,odwingsinyvlarge 
measure tothe effect of frosts; the quantity of camemequited tovprodiucé ofe(tom of sugar 
wasinecredsed to 9:49 tonsy the! sugar ithus xepresentingoonly abouts 104 pericent..of the 
weight ofcane criished} while «in !1909-10!'only:8.65.tons i of: carie were required ytoceach 
tom of sugar, thé sugarlrepresenting: about 114: per-centoef the weight ofreane{erushed, 
The sespecially | favourable sweather vexisting:throughowt }1910> resulted simea vetychigh 
average quantity’ of idane —periacre: being obtained -«whiletheomoistiire which caused: this 
led t0 a Slight.diminutiomin théisaccharine density, as compared: withthe previous year! 
Ii/1910-listhe quantity of cane required! to‘produce:one ton sofsugarmwals 8/73) toris;/ the 
sugar. produced «representing about, 114! perveents:of the \weightisof cane ertished jim 
1911-12 the ratio of sugar to cane crushed was virtually thé same; :beiig! 114 per cent. 
It should be noted also that j in apo 2 no less hha an. 9, 76 ton me came were needed to 
produce a ton of lsdgar. | OTe may. be e"ferharked ‘it ‘in ‘this contiection that. the systematic 
study of the beet in Germany shewed that by suitable culture its sugar content might 
be greatly increased, and this 18’ by no means impdssible!th’thé°case of sugar-cane. 
62886 


me. Sugar Bounties.—The i prodiaiga ok bounties oe ‘Steilay aids +6 ‘the sugar- growers 
of the Commonwealth earlyocéupied therattention ofthe rn adipeN sa ALL ve aim 
the, object i in viesy being that, of assisting, ‘the, ‘industry, whi st at the, same. time’ ‘dimin: 
ing, the employment of coloured labour in connection itherewith. The ¢ earliest ‘evislane 
proyision made;with this abject in view) was that contained in the,Hixcise Tariffl1902; 
undér Which aniéx¢ise dutyof three shillings per cwti of idntfactutéd stipar was charged} 
anda rebate of fdur'shillings per ton allowed én all sugarteane delivered for manufacture, 
in the production of which white labour only had been employed after 28th please 1902. 
This rebate was calculated. on the basis of pane  Biving 1 10, a cent. of sugar was 
increased | or reduced proportionately : ace ( n from thi Lis dae » that 
is to, ‘Say, the rebate ¢ amoun to oe shillings" er. owt. a the sugai ur re obi ihe cand 
[O, t WOL6 v6O 
sys em of rebates was producing 
16 time’ fie. Tegislation A “passed, ai nd pote 


greater part of the cost of mivunnres white for coloured labour in’ the. aes -growing 


industry,..was, thereby, being imposed, upon, the, States engaged, qimy thenindustry, »viz., 
Queensland and New South Wales,,instead, of, being.a,charge upon, the, whole, Common, 
wealth... .; To, remedy this; state, of affairs, the, Sugar, Behate. Abolition, Act of 1903. was 
passed on, 30th July,.1903,.and the Sugar Bounty Act 1903 received, assent. on.the same 
day. The rate of bounty provided by this latter Act was, as_in,the,case of, the ;rehate 
mentioned above, four shillings per ton of cane grown by white labour giving 10 percent. 

of sugar, the bout}! to! (ba Cincréaséd? lor! FAT ABAT PSO SAA Z ‘according to’ any 
variation from this standard. This Act remained-in force until 31st December, 1906; 

whenat was superseded by the proyisions ofthe Sugar Bounty Act.1905, which extended 
the principle of bounties to the end ofthe year 1912, but stipulated that during the 
years, 1911 and1912 the rates payable on.cane delivered should be respectively two-thirds 
and-one-third of the rates prevailing during the earlier years of the period’ Duning:the 
1970! Sessiofi’efSthe CGénimonWwealth ‘Parliatnent an Amending Act (the. Sugars Bounitly. 
Act 1910) was passed repealing the provision for successive decrements in the amount 
of bounty payable, and thus leaving | ‘the bounty at full rate applicable for an indefinite 
timé.' The Hite of bonus allowed under this Act was six’ shillings per toit “Of °GAHe of 10 
per cent: quality -grown by white labour, provided that the-rates-of wages- aceon 


of RPP RS of, such, labour were. fair and, eaap ahs in acperdance with the provisions 
ofthe Act... Under the Sugar, Bounty, Abolition Act 1912, assented toon 24th, December, 
1912,. the, various provisions ofor sugar , hounties, were, repealed, the, Act, bo ome, into, 
operation by proclamation.,..Ab, the, date of writing. (21st Jannary,.1913).no suck, pros 
semi dt heen made,, Under the Fxcise Tariff 1905, assented to, on. 21st: December, 
1905, the. _exeise, duty on sugar, Was,from.ist January, 1907, increased. t Aue 
pex,cwt. of, manufactured, sugar. in. place, of "Gree, shillings formerly, imposed,, This. 
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of duty was, under the original Act, to continue in force until 31st December, 1910, 
reducing to 2s. 8d. per cwt. for 19h1) Isi4d. sper ewt yfor 1942,,and being abolished after 
31st December, 1912. The Excise (Sugar) Act 1910, however, repealed these provisions 
for reduction and abolition, leaving the duty in_force atthe full rate for an indefinite 
time. his.Actwas:in turn repealed,,by the Sugar Hxcise Repeal Ach 1912, assented to 
on the 24th December, 1912, under which all provisions for collection of sugar excise 
duties were,abolished, the ‘Act to,,come;into,eperation by proclamation... At the date of 
writing (21st J: anuary, 1913) no such proclamation had been made. 
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i ‘Beet’ Sugar:“Ditring the past few‘years an'effort has pase fhlad’” #6 ‘revive the 
sugar-beet industry TenVietpriazo’ ‘During,£910- Es £554 was paid as, ‘bounty: oni1,847 tons 
of (beéb, and) 22,244 "n'7,481\ tons duriti £2. | en, that; the Tet 
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sug bounties and the ‘experises ‘it 


hi c él 00 
1914-12 are shewn inthe > following tables: br | re0‘0e 


eons’ SUGAR BOUNTIES’ AND" EXPENSES,’ 1907-8 (0 1911°1912.° °° 


igdos edd to .tmeo t9q 0 medi e201 of 6 edd kk srtilook 
Particulars, 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11 1911-12 
Bouts mt 9 Bir id aie ee ae tov odie lo as’ 
miso Isgior set 36 oT Liab ¢ Wietsex ro Yiu aise 
VOCDraL. «if DIS Suns -BSvVeRE % moo elt Bariqque af 
adtogzs dat old fo SB456221) .pmrid BBjM06Ii 1 40, nt ily 687; 624 < } 
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bak 860, VeS2 eaiod eouley ihnoqeorieo odd ylovitosgeot 88.8 s .dwo, STS B46 
fin Ge Collection, of Sugar, Excise, The table, hereunder contains, Ge icatar concerns 
ing, the netamount of, excise, duty, on, sugar collected in, respectof the, several. States for 

the... Years, 190152) and, .1907- 8; fo. AQ Ld 1) In, this, itable refunds, and; drawbacks, lite 

been deducted, andthe requisiteradjustment/has, heen, made. betyeen.,the, States:7 
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migiro asilewesA lo otsw wo 886,af yiao ,TI@l gainh 
adtogze baw etx ogo SUGAR: EXCISE) | 1901e2:and 1907-8to 1911. aaa (iH cost yle 
—:awolloi as ors einoy avi jasq ont bas I 701 1898 9080 to 
Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas C'wealth. 
11@f p} VOSI bunk 10GB SAUe AVAD TOeeTsnd xa aWA af TOumMl £ 
1901-2 119,577 40,189 10,658 781 8,184 | 10,156 189,545 
1907-8 — 266,876 | 226,638 | 103,272 ; 63,788} 46,238 35. 116 741,928 
1908-9 ... roan} $250,329 229,409; |.116,215 | 69,267 449,434, 36,122 750,776 
1909-10 _ 137 ies _| 229,981 | 126,626 9,373 | 32,526 | 12,538 548,716 
1910-11 ( joke i a 1 " i sg 794, 645 
1994549 heath i Dsnae OUR riogauvO eis * ral BK 748 ,670 
4 ee | ae poet alLaass 
a 3 Reem i 
£YO.OY It ell O78 * Amounts not allocated to Separaté States.” i Ig 
[kf ool —| Sd8, Ik —|) OBE,SkE | ETL, cos ‘ 
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2010:0Production ‘by, Whitecand‘ Coloured’ Labia ~The following ltable conte 
particulars furnished ' by the'!Commonwealth! ‘Treasury’ concerning: tl the production’ of 
sugar in New Sonth Wales and Quéensland during the past ten seasons, and’ furnishes 


an indication of the decline in the AOS of coloured labour in the sugar industry 
during that period :— HEBBAL ELE 000K 
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SUGAR PRODUCTION, 1902-3 to 1911-12. 


New South Wales. Queensland. Commonwealth. 
Season. Sugar Produced by— Sugar Produced by— __ Sugar Produced by— 
White |Coloured White |Coloured White |Coloured 
Labour. | Labour. Total. Labour. | Labour. Total. Labour. | Labour. Total. 
Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1902-3 ...| 19,434 1,526 20,960 12,254 65,581 77,835 31,688 67,107 98,795 
1903-4 ...} 19,236 2,561 21,797 24,406 65,456 89,862 43,642 68,017 | 111,659 
1904-5 ...} 17,812 1,838 19,650 39,404 105,616 145,020 57,216 107,454 164,670 
1905-6 ...| 18,019 1,964 19,983 50,897 101,362 152,259 68,916 103,326 172,242 
1906-7 ...| 21,805 1,613 23,418 | 127,539 54,619 182,158 | 149,344 56,232 | 205,576 
1907-8 ...| 28,247 934 29,181 | 162,480 22,583 | 185,063 | 190,727 23,517 | 214,244 
1908-9 ...| 14,351 964 15,315 | 132,049 18,358 | 150,407 | 146,400 19,322 | 165,722 
1909-10 ...} 13,839 815 14,654 | 118,298 14,451 | 132,749 | 132,137 15,266 | 147,403 
1910-11 ...) 17,936 892 18,828 | 191.406 15,776 | 207,182 | 209,342 16,668 | 226,010 
1911-12 ...|_ 16,412 887 17,299 | 160,091 | 10,371 | 170,462 | 176,503 11,258 | 187,761 


During the period under review the proportion of sugar produced by coloured labour 
declined from 68 per cent. of the total for 1902-3 to less than 6 per cent. of the total 
for 1911-12. 


11. Imports and Exports of Sugar.—Notwithstanding the increase in the pro- 
duction of sugar in evidence in the Commonwealth during recent years, Australia’s over- 
sea import trade in cane sugar remained fairly extensive until 1906, the principal coun- 
tries engaged in supplying this commodity being Java, Mauritius, and Fiji. In 1907 
the exports of sugar exceeded the imports for the first time, the value of the net exports. 
being £166,121. In 1908 the imports exceeded the exports by 96,218 cwt. in quantity 
and £37,080 in value; while in the following year the excess of imports over exports was. 
1,832,943 ewt., value £1,004,308. In 1910 and 1911 the net imports fell in quantity to- 
548,474 cwt. and 518,889 cwt. respectively, the corresponding values being £297,958 and. 
£273,518. The principal countries to which Australian sugar is exported are South. 
African Union, the Pacific Islands, the United Kingdom, and Portuguese Hast Africa, 
but the bulk of the sugar exported from the Commonwealth is not of Australian origin,,. 
but merely a re-export of sugar produced elsewhere. Thus of 146,623 cwt. exported 
during 1911, only 15,582 cwt. were of Australian origin. The sugar so re-exported comes. 
mainly from Fiji, Java, and Mauritius. Particulars concerning the imports and exports. 
of cane sugar for 1901 and the past five years are as follows :— 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF CANE SUGAR, 1901 and 1907 to 1911. 


Oversea Imports. Oversea Exports. Net Imports. 
Year. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity.| Value. Quantity. Value. 
ewt. £ ewt. £ ewt. £ 
1901 +.| 1,970,883 1,239,550 94,764 68,876 1,876,119 1,170,674 
1907 Sor 123,351 77,259 365,213 | 243,380 |— 241,862 |— 166,121 
1908 oee 391,048 245,495 294,830 | 208,415 96,218 37,080 
1909 z.2| 1,993,967 1,122,863 161,024 | 118,555 1,832,943 1,004,308 
1910 Kon 680,166 406,709 131,687 | 108,751 548,479 297,958 
119i cn 665,512 404,474 146,623 | 120,956 518,889 273,518 


Note. — signifies net exports. “ 
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§ 14. Vineyards. 


1. Nature and Extent.—The introduction of the vine into Australia has been set 
down by different investigators as at various dates, the years 1815 and 1828 
being principally favoured. It would seem, however, that the vine was really brought 
out with the First Fleet, which initiated the colonisation of Australia, in 1788, and that 
consequently the Australian vine is as old as Australian settlement. As already mentioned 
a report of Governor Hunter’s gives the area under vines in 1797 as 8 acres. From New 
South Wales the vine spread to Victoria and South Australia, and these States have now 
far outstripped the mother State in the area which they have devoted to its cultivation. 
In Queensland and Western. Australia also, vine-growing has been carried on for many 
years, but in neither State has the industry progressed with the rapidity attained in Vic- 
toria and South Australia. In Tasmania the climate is not favourable to the growth of 
grapes. The purposes for which grapes are grown in Australia are three in number, 
viz.—(i.) for wine-making, (ii.) for table use, (iii.) for drying. The total area under vines 
in the several States from 1860 onwards is given in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH VINEYARDS, 1860-1 to 1911-12. 


Season, N.S. W. Victoria. Q’land, S. Aust. W. Aust. |Tasmania.| C’wealth. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1860-1 tes), 1,984 1,138 — 3,180 335 i) 6,237 
1865-6 deal) aepl26 4,078 110 6,629 634 gs 13,577 
1870-1 s| 4,504 5,466 416 6,131 710 g 17,227 
1875-6 | 4,459 5,081 376 4,972 675 B 15,563 
1880-1 ...| 4,800 4,980 739 4,337 659 H 15,515 
1885-6 see] 5,247 9,775 1,483 5,142 624 | 22,271 
1890-1 ---| 8,044 20,686 1,981 9,535 1,024 ae 41,270 
1895-6 ...| 7,519 | 80,275 2,021 | 17,604 2,917 = 59,636 
1900-1 «| 8,441 30,634 2,019 20,158 3,325 > 64,577 
1905-6 ...| 8,754 | 26,402 2,044 | 23,603 3,541 A 64,344 
1906-7 .... 8,521 | 25,855 2,070 | 22,586 8,525 S 62,557 
1907-8 .... 8,483 | 26,465 1,973 | 21,080 3,231 a 61,232 
1908-9 ...| 8,251 | 24,430 1,616 | 22,031 3,122 g 59,450 
1909-10 ...| 8,330 | 22,768} 1,695 | 22,441 2,917 © 58,151 
1910-11 Peale Goa 23,412 1,634 22,952 2,795 3 59,114 ° 
1911-12 seal (On oed: 24,193 1,371 23,986 2,821 4 60,602 


The area deyoted to vines in the Commonwealth attained its highest point in the 
season 1904-5, when a total of 65,673 acres was reached. Hach of the five following 
seasons shewed a diminution, the area in 1909-10 being reduced to 58,151 acres; this 
decline was in eyidence in all the States. An increase took place in each of the two 
succeeding seasons, the total Commonwealth area under vines amounting to 60,602 acres 
in 1911-12. 


The wine-growing industry in Australia, more particularly in Victoria and New 
South Wales, received a severe check on account of various outbreaks of phylloxera which 
took place in different parts of these States. With a view to its eradication extensive 

‘uprooting of vineyards in the infested areas was undertaken, while further planting 
within such areas, except with phylloxera-resisting vines, was prohibited. 


In the States of Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia satisfactory in- 
increases in the area under vines were in evidence in 1911-12, while in Queensland and 
New South Wales, small decreases were shewn. 
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2. Wine Production.—The production of wine in Australia has not increased as 
rapidly as the suitability of soil and general favourableness of conditions would appear to 
warrant. The cayse of this is probably twofold, being in the first place due to the fact 
that the Australians are not a wine-drinking® \péoplé and consequently do not provide a 
local market for this product, and in the second to the fact that the new and compara- 
tively 'unknownwines of Australia find it difficult to ‘establish, a! footing! ins theaharkets 
of the old world; owing to the competition of well-known brands:/\Activersteps aré being) 
taken’ in various ‘ways to bring» the. Australian «wines under! notice, and? it! may cbe;confi-: 
dently expected that: when! their: qualities) are! duly:recognised, the) wine: production of> 
Australia will exhibit a rapid development: 1! Particulars concerning the’ quantity-of;wine> 
producedin theseveral States during’ she and>the-past five) seasons are: Mes 
thestable given: Hereundérse—sileitenA dio bas eiodor? of bsorgqe soiv odt cole dtnod 
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Gallons. Gallons. | Gallons.| Gallons. | Gallons. 1 oe Gallons. 

1901-2 ...} 968,479)| 139819474 | 148;935)| 2,631,563 | 185(985|) (2 272 | 5,816,087 
1907-8 .--| 778,500 | 1,365,600} 90,191 | 2,061, 987 | 153 ,155 | 8 e 4 4,450,033. 
1908-9 _....|_ 786,262 | 1,487,106 | 77,698 | 3,182,247 | 132,488 | nO g 5,515,801 
1909-10 -.-| 808,870 991,941 | 91,410\) 2,569,797 | 140,559 | o Bia 4,602,577 
1910-12 -5}"g05,6004 1362,420') *74;306''3-470,088'153, 665 |S ~ | 5°866,049 
1911-12 ---| 850,210), - 983,423 |, 57,358). 2,921 597 | 162,559 | ‘"—|}-4,975,147- 
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on ‘Relation, to Population.—In_ relation A populatid 4 the area of of the vineyatilg GE 
the several States exhibits, a well- -matked decline during, ‘the seasons’ ‘under review, 4 : 
Commonwealth total haying) fallen; «during thaoperiod fron (17 to EScacres per 1000,af: 
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4. Imports and Exports.—During the past ten years the importations of wine inboe 


the Commonwealth haye,exhibited aomarked: Auetuation declining) continuously im 

valuéy;from « |£161 945; ini h901, bo(-£96,870. iam 51904, | thén > inoreasing i continuously: to# 
£133,114 in.1908\and, decreasing, againiin 1909:to £116,021, andyagain«ihidreasing:in thei 
two following jyears,/ithe 194.1, importations, being svalued cat £184,9243;iThe principally 
countries of origin: of twine imported dnto | Australia |are; France, Spain,: Portugalyiandy 
Germany, the greater portion of the sparkling wines coming from Branco and of still 

wines “from” ‘Spairi| “anid” Portigal? V/pastiodl ars’ relative! to tH il pootaet iis Sf Wine into- 
the Cominonwealth' durig 1901'ana'the past five yet ae given Her Snap di st < 
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COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS° OF WINE, 1901 ‘and 1907° to ‘1911: 


anizia® Value. 
{i Dotalsivo}o Sparkling. Other. Total. 
Gallons., pi £ £ 
ley 220,813. al sates 57,245 161: 945, 
1 '118,299) |" 94549 26,397 120,946, 
‘125,05, “106, 108 27,006 133,114, 
~108, 615. Be ‘91, 046 245975 116, 021 
Sail, 885. a ‘OT, 296 29106 | 126 "402 
e15p,5045 | 153, 561 313363 184.994 


o -Lhe principal, countries, to-which) wine is;exported from Australia are the: United 
Kingdom.and New Zealand, ja ;small .but.fairly regular export trade) being» also,carried, 
om with, Indiap Ceylon; Fiji, andthe South Sea Islands;;. Details concerning the exports 
of ;wine; from, Australia pack ey oo the akin ie years,are| given in| the falaying 
table :— -sidsliisvs Inotdtsg Of Sts 919! if bas § iSsl 10H 
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large guantities a are grown in all the States for table use, , while, particularly in Victoria 
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RAISINS AND CURRANTS DRIED, 1901-2 and 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


Raisins. Currants. 
Season. 
Victoria. Sth. Australia. Victoria, Sth. Australia. 
lbs. lbs. lbs. ibs. 
WOOT Do. oe aoe sen] 10,083; 66D 822,080 285,157 382,256 
1907-8 os an | 7,685,104 2,742,656 1,169,280 2,235,184 
1908-9 .... a aa et Nudie 3,186,784 1,336,048 2,738,288 
1909-10, ... ee --«| 9,076,928 3,114,496 3,069,696 4,037,824 
1910-21... 2s ...| 8,883,616 3,891,440 2,956,128 4,509,232 
ab fo ben 4 a rae ..-| 11,527,488 3,880,912 | 5,240,368 5,229,840 


In New South Wales, Queensland, and Western Australia also small quantities of 
raisins and currants are dried, but until recently no statistics were collected. The 
quantity so produced in New South Wales amounted to 100,912 lbs. in 1907-8, 160,720 
lbs. in 1908-9, 165,984 lbs. in 1909-10, 297,472 lbs. in 1910-11 and 429,968 Ibs. in 1911-12. 
For Queensland and Western Australia there are no particulars ayailable. 


§ 15. Orchards and Fruit Gardens. 


1. Nature and Extent.—Fruit-growing has made rapid progress in the Common- 
wealth during recent years, the area devoted thereto haying increased in the past ten 
years by no less than 47,749 acres. The States in which the increase was most marked 
were :—Tasmania, 16,383 acres; Western Australia, 12,118 acres; Victoria, 9930 acres; and 
South Australia, 6899 acres. During the same period the Queensland fruit-growing 
area increased slightly, while that in New South Wales exhibited a decline of 63 
acres, The increased areas in Tasmania and Western Australia are mainly due to 
extensive plantings of apple trees with a view to the possibilities of the London market 
for fresh fruit. The total area devoted to orchards and fruit gardens in the several 
States is given hereunder :— 


, COMMONWEALTH ORCHARDS AND FRUIT GARDENS, 1901-2 and 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


v 


Season, | N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, N.Ds FB. Cp. C'wealth, 


Terr. 
‘ Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. | Acres. |Acres.\Acres. Acres. 
1901-2...) 48,448 | 50,055 | 14,396 | 16,315 6,076 | 11,485 nine at 146,775 
1907-8...) 46,714 | 54,111 } 14,397 | 20,736. | 13,900 | 19,441 a. oar 169,299 


1908-9...| 45,880 | 54,946 | 14,104 | 20,855 | 15,016 | 20,757 | ... --» | 171,558 
1909-10 | 45,892 | 56,108 | 15,360 | 21,760 | 15,609 | 24,069 | ... POE (PRLUEAS erie Is) 
1910-11 | 47,533 | 57,3875 | 15,153 | 22,410 | 16,738 | 25,984 )18 ) ... | 185,156 
1911-12 | 48,385 | 59,985 | 16,817 | 23,214 | 18,194 | 27,868 | 13]| 48 | 194,524 


The varieties of fruit grown differ materially in various parts of the several States, 
and range between such fruits as the pineapple, paw-paw, mango, and guava of the 
tropics, and the strawberry, the raspberry, and the currant of the colder parts of the 
temperate zone, Thé principal varieties grown in Victoria are the apple, plum, peach, 
apricot, cherry, and pear. In New South Wales citrus fruits (orange, lemon, etc.) 
occupy the leading position, although apples, pears, peaches, plums, and apricots are FA 
also extensively grown. In Queensland the banana, the orange, the pineapple, the 
apple, the peach, the mango, and the plum are the varieties most largely grown. In 
South Australia, in addition to the apple, pear, peach, apricot, plum, orange, and lemon, 
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the almond and the olive are also largely grown. In Western Australia the apple, 
orange, peach, pear, plum, fig, and apricot are the sorts chiefly grown, while in Tasmania 
although the apple represents more than four-fifths of the area in that State devoted to 
fruit-growing, small fruits, such as the currant, raspberry, and gooseberry, are very 
extensively grown, and the balance of the area is mainly occupied with the pear, plum, 
apricot, peach, and cherry. 


2. Relation to Population.—In relation to population the orchards and fruit 
gardens of the Commonwealth have exhibited an increase during the past ten seasons 
more than compensating for the decline which was experienced in the case of vineyards. 
Taking the two in conjunction the relative area under vineyards and orchards has, 
during the period, remained practically stationary at about 55 acres per 1000 of popu- 
lation. Details for 1901-2 and the past five seasons are as follows :— 


AREA OF ORCHARDS AND FRUIT GARDENS PER 1000 OF POPULATION. 


Season. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. sin. Aust.| W. Aust. Tas, | Ns BoP C’ wealth. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. |Acres.|Acres. Acres. 
1901-2... 35 41 28 — 45 31 66 a sate 38 
1907-8... 31 44 26 55 55 103 oa “aa 41 
1908-9... 29 44 25 54 58 109 ne A 41 
1909-10 28 44 27 55 59 125 ae oes 41 
1910-11 29 44 25 55 60 134 4 |} 42, 
1911-12 29 44 27 56 62 144 Ate 25, 43 


3. Commonwealth Imports and Exports.—A very considerable fruit trade, both 
import and export, is carried on by the Commonwealth with oversea countries, the major 
portion of the importations consisting of dried fruits, while the bulk of the exports is 
made up of fresh fruits. Amongst the imports the principal dried fruits are currants, 
dates, sultanas, and raisins, and the principal fresh fruits bananas, oranges, lemons, and 
apples. The currants imported are mainly of Greek origin, the dates of Arabian, 
Persian, and Turkish, the raisins mainly of Spanish, and the sultanas of Turkish 
origin. Of the fresh fruits imported during 1911 the bananas were chiefly from 
Fiji, the oranges and lemons from Italy, and the apples from Canada. The 
dried fruits imported during the year were valued at £68,942, and the fresh at £197,924. 
In 1907 a very marked development in the trade in Australian dried fruits took place, 
the total export for the year being valued at £76,872, of which £71,506 represented — 
Australian fruits and £5366 re-exports of foreign fruits. In 1908 the total export of 
dried fruits from Australia was valued at £35,359, of which £33,111 represented Aus- 
tralian fruits, and £2248 re-exports of foreign fruits. There was a further decline in 
1909, when the total value of exports was only £13,013, made up of £11,826 of Australian 
produce, and £1187 of re-exports. There was a small increase in the total exports in 
1910, and a further advance in'1911, the exports for the latter year amounting to 
£23,900; of this sum £20,133 represented Australian produce and the balance of £3767 
re-exports of foreign fruits. The principal consignees of Australian dried fruits exported 
were United Kingdom and New Zealand. The fresh fruitssexported during the year 
were yalued at £420,780, and consisted mainly of apples. These were all of Aus- 
tralian origin with the exception of re-exports valued at £594. .The principal countries 
to which these were sent were the United Kingdom, Germany, New Zealand, Brazil, 
United States of America, and India. The value of the net imports of dried fruits for 
the year 1911 was £45,042, whilst in the case of fresh fruits, the value of the net 
exports was £222,856, the second largest net export value since 1904. 


Particulars concerning the oversea imports and exports of dried fruits for 1901 and 
the last five years are as follows :— 
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3. Grass Seed.—The total area under this crop ee 1911-12 was 5926 acrés?'dt 
which;4007, acres were; in. Tasmania,.1188.acres,in Victoria, 719.acres in Queensland, and 
12,acres,in South Australia,.; The total, yield for .1911-12..was tenia eo Biv A 8 
bushels per,acre.,, gotos OOS 8-TORCL oI cansoy evit tasq od? unixsuh yorobaot 5 hp LS 


i6 oo ‘tobacco, THE | toBhdco- rowing thdustry i is ‘one which has" experienced” marked 
ffuctiiati ons in “iis tralia” ‘and whi oh once’ ‘promised to’ occtipy an ‘important. ‘place 
aiiongst the agricultiiral ndustties “of "the “Ge mmon wealth. : Thus, ag early’ 8 the 
RE ee) isss! : the ard a Rae Ae, ‘erop ‘amounted 3" as. Jhuch as ote ‘nores’ of which 
4833 were in New Sou rea Wane {6883 in Victoria, ‘and 193° ih ‘Queer sland. This: promise 
of Prosperity was, however, not fulfilled, abl biker rotherous | fluctua in the: course 
bt'whidh ‘the Victorian’ Lie Posd in’ {895 £6 over 3000 adres, atid ‘that’ in Queensland’ to 
over 1000 acres, the total area under tobacco for the season 1911-12 was only 2449 acres, 
distributed as, follows New: South) Wales; i150 acres|; Victoria, 356(acress!and Queens- 
land,\592iacres;;; This! decline inproduction:appears to:haye-been|due to the\comparatively 
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small demand which existed in Australia for the locally-produced leaf, and to the 
fact that the cost of production and preparation in the Commonwealth prevented the 
Australian leaf from obtaining a footing in the outside markets. Probably under more 
favourable circumstances, and with greater attention given to the production of 
leaf of the best quality only, the industry is one which will eventually assume 
considerable proportions. In all the States in which its cultivation has been tried the 
soil and climate appear to be very suitable for the growth of the plant, and the enormous 
importations of tobacco in its various forms into the Commonwealth furnish an indica- 
tion of the extensive local market which exists for an article grown and prepared in such 
a manner as to meet with the requirements of consumers. The value of the net im- 
portations of tobacco into the Commonwealth during the year 1911 amounted to 
£777,378, comprising unmanufactured tobacco (£505,514), cigars (£170,104), cigarettes 
(£44,164), manufactured tobacco (£56,585), and snuff (£1011). 


5. Pumpkins and Melons.—The total area under this crop in the Commonwealth 
during 1911-12 was 11,794 acres, of which 3678 acres were in New South Wales, 2328 
acres in Victoria, 5421 acres in Queensland, and 364 acres in Western Australia; the 
production for the first three named was 11,223, 20,343 and 16,555 tons respectively ; the 
quantity produced in Western Australia is not available. 


6. Hops.—Hop-growing in the Commonwealth is practically confined to Tasmania 

and some of the cooler districts of Victoria, the total area for the season 1911-12 being 
* 1154 aeres, of which 1029 acres were in Tasmania, and 122 acres in Victoria; a small area 
of 3 acres was also grown in South Australia. The Tasmanian area, though still small, 
has increased rapidly during the past nine years, the total for the season 1901-2 being 
only 599 acres. On the other hand, the Victorian area, which in 1901-2 was 307 acres, 
has diminished to 122 acres in 1911-12. The cultivation of hops was much more extensive 
in Victoria some thirty years ago than at present, the area devoted to this crop in 1883-4 
being no less than 1758 acres. During the year 1911 the net importations of hops into 
the Commonwealth represented a weight of 863,226 lbs. and a value of £46,117. The 
total value of the net importations of hops into Australia during the past ten years 
amounted to £501,442, thus indicating the existence of a regular and extensive local 
demand. 


7. Millet.—Millet appears in the statistical records of three of the Commonwealth 
States.. The total area devoted thereto in 1911-12 was 2449 acres, of which 1501 acres 
was in New South Wales, 592 in Queensland and 356 in Victoria. The particulars here 
given relate to millet grown for grain and fibre. That grown for green forage is dealt 
with in the section relating thereto. 4 


8. Nurseries.—In all the States somewhat extensive areas are devoted to nurseries 
for raising plants, trees, etc., but statistics concerning the area so occupied for flowers, 
fruit trees, etc., are not available, and so far as they relate to forestry are given else- 
where. ; 


9. Cotton.—Cotton-growing on a small scale has been tried in Queensland, but so 
far without very marked success. The area under cotton, though fluctuating, has shewn 
an upward tendency during the past five years. In 1907-8 300 acres were under cultiva- 
tion in Queensland, while 605 acres were devoted to this crop in 1911-12, giving a yield of 
186,894 lbs. of seed cotton, valued at £4672. Hopes are entertained that with the 
invention of a mechanical device for the picking of the cotton the industry will become 
firmly established, since the soil and conditions appear eminently suitable for the growth 
of this crop. Small areas in the Northern Territory have also been planted with cotton, 
and 20 acres were under cultivation in 1911-12. 

The tropical portions of Western Australia have also long been regarded as suitable for _ 
its cultivation. 


10. Coffee.—Queensland is the only State of the Commonwealth in which coffee- 
growing has been at all extensively tried, and here the results have up to the present 
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time been far from satisfactory. The total area devoted to this crop reached its highest 
point in the season 1901-2, when an area of 547 acres was recorded. Since then the 
area continuously declined to 1906-7, when it was as low as 256 acres. During the 
season 1907-8 an improvement occurred and the total reached was 304 acres, succeeded 
by a fall to 285 acres in 1908-9, 200 acres in 1910-11, and 198 acres in 1911-12. In the 
last-mentioned season the yield amounted to 80,871 lbs., valued at £3033. 


11, Other Crops.— Miscellaneous small crops are grown in the several States, 
amongst which may be mentioned tomatoes, rhubarb, artichokes, arrowroot, chicory, 
and flowers. 


§ 17. Bounties on Agricultural Products. 


1. General.—The Bounties Act of 1907 passed by the Federal Parliament in order 
to encourage the manufacture and production of certain articles in the Commonwealth, 
includes among the number of items on which bonuses are payable, several agricultural 
products. The most important of these, viz., sugar, has been referred to on page 394 of 
this publication. Minor products of the soil on which these bounties are payable are as 
set out in the following table :— 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS (OTHER THAN SUGAR) ON WHICH BOUNTIES ARE 


PAYABLE. 
fone As id Max ee Amount 
Article. peace Rates of Bounty. ieee Toryeae 
ic 1912-13, 
en one youn | 19129 
£ Be 
Cotton, ginned... Hoe 8 years 10 % on market value 6,000 29,696 
Fibres— 
New Zealand flax Nace CO ee 10 es As 3,000 15,000 
Flax and ad cee Ls! 10 3 oA 8,000 89,151 
Jute Fo oer 20 =, ” 9,000 45,000 
Sisal hemp ... cast LO fyi554 10 A Es 3,000 14,811 
Oil materials supplied to 
an oil factory for the 
manufacture of oil— 
Cottonseed 4 Bh 10 iy n 1,000 4,956 
Linseed (flax seed) Hepa 10 ms 4 5,000 24,994 
Rice, uncleaned BIGuss 20s. per ton 1,000 5,000 
Coffee, raw, as prescribed | Bites, 1d. per lb.. 1,500 6,972. 
Tobacco leaf for the manu- 
facture of cigars, high 
grade, of a quality to be 
prescribed... oe Did.) -<ib5 4,000 19,435 
Fruits— , 
Dates (dried)... TS alpeyf che maa 1,000 5,000 
Dried (except currants 
and raisins) or candied, 
and exported ae HY 10 % on market value 6,000 27,055 


* Any unexpended amount assigned in any year is available for the years following. 


Although the rate of bonus on the several articles, is, as shewn above, fairly liberal, 
the bounties have not been availed of to any great extent, as will be seen from the 
following table, which gives particulars as to the quantity of the articles raised and the 
amounts paid as bounties in respect thereof for the five financial years which have 
elapsed since the operation of the Act :— - 
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PARTICULARS OF BOUNTIES' PAID ON AGRICULTURAL: pRopucrs (OTHER THAN? 
| “ SUGAR), 1907-8. to 1911-12. Pe dah 


f iniog 


{tlosh vienonnricgos ¢ ribs 


4 Tae 7 MiSVOTd Lil fur 6-YORL foresee 
; yp ee Quantity produced on which aaeeaniniea ia ee Benntiey ee 


Bounties 'weré' paid!’ 


Article, () EV); tye 7 pio fd ape SOlipnardenl 
1907-8.|1908-9, 1909-10. 1910-11.}191 1-12. Pets 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11.|1911-12. 
: ] OLE. |e Herre ( Heil & dgosd toned [ils 
Cotton, ‘pinnctt ae --1bs.|,,. 662 |21,865 | 24,994 | 53,178 | 60,443}. 10} 32] 34). 91, 137 
Fibres— J } eit Bee i { J hips 2OOnTE 
Flax and hemp... tons] ... 32 28 28 BUNT res 126 120 193 iF 12. 
Sisal hemp : oA 14 11 45 oT 34 25 112 1 


Oil materials supplied to an 
oil factory for the manu- 
facture of oil— 


Cottonseed 5 ar eLDE sh Sees 38, A91 | 45, 610 96,312 Pop Wee 12) . 10 22 
Linseed (flax seed! Digwt iS. IsigeiluaiibA. oh 2oi3 risa di é| oR Pe =e 
9) 222 117 112 68 


Coffee, raw, as prescribedlbs, 2,111 53, 365 | 28,134 | 26,825 | 16,269 
Tobacco leaf for the manu- |»; ae iy re : : S 
facture of ‘cigars, high Hae CG | Bocas : ) JOR FOMMYCU ofl — ITSM 

| grade; of a quality to; be} \5.) rete to: too bb. sypabalr 


preseribed ay, }bs.| +. |14,538 | 33,093 | 10,902 | 9,258 basi fee: 

Fruits— ies OEY EY eOeHitoo OStiw i efttsd burrfori 
Deter fonnenhewraninand: isedlead “hes ae Ri ere Ae 

raisins) or candied, , 5 raed amen ity SHOR MOS 

and exported {,.° >| Ybs./54,992 (12,096 | 23,932 |454,075 |636,452:)1;061<) » | bras 


, During, the; year; 1911-12, the jtotal amount paid, ip, re hd ehtion sisal, Bic 
and coffee was claimed by the State of. Queensland, with the exception of the 
amount of £1, which was paid in New! 86uth! Wales on account of cotton. South 
Australia collected £992, Tasmania £360, and Victoria £382 of the fruit bonus, while 
£73 of the bounty paid for tobacco leaf was paid to, ‘Queensland, the remaining £5 being 
eartied ' in Nietoria. The last:mentioned., State also: relaimed'the total amount paid for 
flax and hemp," 7 


No bounties oe yet been paid on New Zealand ‘flax, “Jute, uncleaned rice or dates. 


AOA Og 000,08 eulsy dedient mo de-O! aNBoT eng ... bern ,oltod 
201d i 
000,41 000.& Of Of xG6A boel 
me « Re 72 SA t i “260 DO GLE f 
FéL G6 000,86 ee EBs Fertilisers. 6 qrisd bow xel't 
0 ra) ‘ 
JOO Og atau 


64k IGenerd#-tn the eke days of Seiledeae ends tp Oe in the Commoriwealth, 

scientific cultivation was in a much less developed state than it isto Jaap Phe éatly'tarméys 
were neither under tha necessity, nor were they as a rule aware ot, the need, tS of supplyi ying 
thevconstituents to the soil demanded by each class of crop. “The wi iely-divergent 
charatter of thé soils in the Commonwealth; their degeneration ne! jeropping, 
thelimitations” of climatic conditions," the « aeoalbies ofsfollowing any idesirdd:orden iof 
rotation of crops; | all rendered it necessatyto' give attentidn to artificial manuring. °o'he 
introduction of the modern seed-drill, acting also as a fertilisér ‘qistatbutor, has greatly 


facilitated the use of artificial manures, and much land formerly “regarded a) onan: $8. S for 
cultivation hasOnow been made available. {here is reason to believe ‘that this, featur to 
will be even more strikingly characteristic of the future. Sadia 


000,é 000, 1 a RET, fe 


tia eats 


2. Fertilisers Acts.—In order to protect the interests of gueryp Of fF artifi peau ia) marlukes 
legislation has) been passed in eachvofi the States, regulating the sale ‘and, preve enting t the 
adulteration. of fertilisers. The following is a list of such Acts in force :— 


SoNew South! Wales’ ol! THe Pértilisers%A 6p Of LID4Worme Hodusyxeny vue * 

Victoria ... ... The Artificial Manures Acts of 1904 and 1910. 
dsredil \ Quiéerislanad awoede es 2he!l MertilisersoA ctlofsl9O5s0d 1o visx ont doayodtlA 
od! cron g6ath Austfalia® i(ol/DhesMertilisers Act fof i1900 sicarnended A903i9i3 0d ond 
odd bis fmuronslolinaaintd Xi (he Fertilisers:and [Feeding Stirfts|Aict,of 1904 ; amended: 
syed toidw arsoy Isionsat evi of1g05, tostedt dooqee1 ai eattasod en bisg edavomes 


Tasmania... ... The Manures Adulteration! Acts iof1893 ando1898.52qefo 
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As regards ‘their!miain' features these’medsures ‘arél practically identicali) The words 
“fertiliser” and “‘manure,’’ as-used in.these Acts, mean any substance containing 
nitrogen, phosphoricjacid, or potash, manufactured, produced, or prepared.in any manner 
for the purpose of fertilising the soil or supplying nutriment to plants, but do not include 
farmryard or stable;manure ox, similar articles in their,natural or unmanufactured state. 
The Acts provide t that every vendor of fertilisers must, ‘vithin a stated period, forward to 
the Secretary of 1 Agriculture, “or. correspondinig. officer, samples of. the fertilisers on sale by 
him, together with the distinctive names ‘ot brands by Which théy are ktown\’and' the 
price! atiwhich he. intends to) selb during the’ year. Onievery bag, package, orj bundle of 
fertiliser sold, one sosed. for, wel he must, ‘attach a praited label shewing thereon :— 


eyh, ‘ BT9.00 


(i.) ‘The number of net pounds of fertiliser in ancl, bag or ‘parcel; 
ose, (i); The figure, or trademark attached, tothe fertiliser and intended to identify it; 
Gil. 


3 1 


) The proportion per “centum of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash contained 
therein. 


il) Tw addition'to the! abovethe: vendor! must furnish évery purchaser witho an‘ invoice 
certificate; signed ‘by himself or his! agent) ppeating this! — mame: ee one of ‘business 
and the quality of the fertilisor’goldi7l ofttosd odt bas basleoN wed of ylaisar be 


Any officer or analyst ap ointed under the Acts may enter any manufactory, 
warehouse, store; vessel! wharf, railw wary ‘station: lgonveyande, orl Othée piace where fer- 
tiliser is manufactured, stored, exposed for sale,or_in course of delivery or transit, and 
demandiand take:samples of such fertiliser.a9Hvery sample so taken must,be.divided by 
sueh- officer into three parts, and_each. marked, sealed, and fastened by him in the 


pee of the person in charges and disposed: cof as follows .— 
00,1 i al 60, £00,e4 


£03 i) One part to be bakers by person in charge. 
so pe oe fo be uséd ‘for analysis 


Siam hyd ‘a fertiliser-is: entitled ‘gt ‘submut ap, Cpe t +6 the analyst? ‘appointed 
under t ‘the Act, ald’ receive a: Gertificate ofcits! analysis. If theJanalysis«prove aitetoube 
under, what it ig irepxesented to] ‘bes the vend namust pay; ithe COSKy of analysis. : 


016,66 | 80,8 068,8& 096,88 618,08 
| 


3.,mports.—The Toeal production of artificial manures falls por of the existing 
anand and larger quantities.are ‘consequently: importe OEE fsgo'l 


~The “importation of fertilisers has increased nearly 200 per cent. since 1901. The 
chief items, both as regards quantity a and value, are those relating to phosphates, a fer- 
Hiflidel Wnienlines pravda ahdalt tonne vaipsdaitdile 67°ERU pula OOH clos IALRtrdlian 
soi" The’ grédtest'quatitity of the’ tiarufactured® ‘Biiperphosphates imported frony any: 
otié Country 48" db tina ‘from: the Uhited ‘Witigdom) Wwhéndd Gaiheoverb0 percent. ofthe 
tot iniported during 1911! while Japan Contributed! 812 per etit.,’the NetherlandsA0» 
per cent., and Germany 6 per cent., the balance, representing’ abouts: ‘per cent!) beimg 
imported from Sweden and Belgium. Ocean Island, with about 71 per cent., was the 
principal contributd? of tothe REA AE TY Oth dMditades About 28)per ‘eerit!! was ‘abéained 
from Christmas Island,and-6}4 per cent.from the Pacific Islands. Guano_is_imported 
chiefly from, Qcean Island, one ofthe;South Sea group, and in lesser quantities from 
Malden Island and Peru, while India and the Hast Indies have » practically a monopoly of 
the bone-dust trade vith the, Gomumen wealth. uy pike ry Ee 10BBBE 
‘ithe incréasing, demand, for’ ‘artificial’ Hiavtires is shewn in the following table. It 
will be. noticed that the quantity of rock phosphates imported during the last four years 
has shewn a pate morease, 0 over Previous. psa. The imports were particularly large 
during’ 1910, when. an increase. dt over 100, per ve ent. is shewn 6 over the quantity imported 
in the previousyyeam. The ‘figures for ge ag ey isttperphosphates ‘shewed, an 
increase ‘of about 50; per cent: during ec yearj while; those ; dor 1911 shew a vse 
incréaséf some Per cent. 02.85 sdb, OL, | 814,889,8 |.. a eter Oy 
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COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS OF FERTILISERS, 1907 to 1911. 


Fertiliser. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911, 
Bonedust ... whe Cwt. 93,798 74,657 « 71,959 12,740 4,164 
‘, EH Ks, £ 24,103 18,088 17,632 3,294 1,086 
Guano ‘hy Sir Owt. 606,630 696,660 468,215 788,304 484,003 
" Ses it £ 75,130 84,961 56,723 89,961 52,447 
Superphosphates ... Cwt. 780,464 610,596 157,515 1,196,613 1,254,892 
_ hi Fey £ 133,352 _|- 94,203-- + 105,229 174,751 183,832 
Rock Phosphates «.. Cwt. 769,630 1,267,665 | 1,006,030 2,112,127 1,721,140 
” Pe £ 103,609 183,817 143,246 - 994,212 228,292, 
Other ae er Cwt. 227,689 197,240 | 151,241 377,327 161,121 
ry wy £| 52,975 60,676 | 38,007 107,573 47,479 
Total § Cwt.| 2,478,211 2,846,818 | 2,454,960 4,487,111 3,625,320 
oe \ £ 389,169 441,745 360,837 669,791 513,136 


4, Exports.—The subjoined table shews the exports of artificial manures for the 
years 1907 to 1911. Practically the whole of the fertiliser is manufactured locally, and 
is shipped mainly to New Zealand and the Pacific Islands :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS OF FERTILISERS, 1907 to 1911. 


Fertiliser. 1907. 1908. | 1909. 1910. 1911. 
| = 

Bonedust ... Hd Cwt' 59,878 65,491 62,637 80,602 122,456 
oo ry) od £ 16,001 17,069 | 16,571 19,066 34,787 
Guano ay Pat Cwt. 5,000 nia Fe 2,812 2,719 
47 ae nite £ 875 ay ne 490 603 
Superphosphates ... Cwt. 194,943 250,236 235,939 260,261 200,925 
” ” “en £ 41,041 47,418 44,041 51,051 38,007 
Rock Phosphates ... Cwt. 5,028 5,077 8,320 11,190 2,106 
a 7 ee £ 1,062 1,145 658 1,819 353 
Soda Nitrate i Cwt. 1,980 429 3,579 6,215 6,107 
ed Rak ae £ 1,168 222 2,075 2,844 3,098 
Ammonia Sulphate Cwt. EY? 70,258 69,894 69,015 56,630 
a “ we £ ] 45,915 42,766 43,081 37,141 
Other ae es Cwt. 148,816 120,524 177,189 229,841 215,382 
a as sy £ 50,813 28,565 | 33,880 48,989 53,510 
Total { Cwt. 415,645 512,015 552,558 659,936 606,325 
“St £ 110,960 140,334 139,991 167,340 167,499 


‘ 


5. Statistics of Use of Fertilisers—The statistics available in connection with the 
use of manures in the Commonwealth for a series of years refer to New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia; those for Tasmania were 
collected for the first time for 1911-12. Particulars concerning the first-mentioned 
State are given hereunder ;— 


FERTILISERS USED IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 1907-8 to 1911-12, 


Area Manured. Manure Used. 
T 
Season. ot eeu Percentage to Natural 
Aggregate, Total Area |(Stable-yard,| Artificial. 
of Crop. ete.). 
Acres. Acres. % Loads. Tons. 
1907-8 es «| 2,572,873 423,678 16.47 144,021 13,356 
1908-9 a0 Pee WAR OGD) 509,262 18.74 216,078 15,545 
1909-10... ...| 3,180,561 826,197 25.98 189,008 21,659 
TORO @ are ..-| 3,386,017 1,030,554 30.43 186,204 25,017 
SO ED ne |) BsO28Lp1S 1,407,453 38.80 178,689 33,820 
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Particulars for Victoria for 1901-2 and the past five seasons are as follows :— 


FERTILISERS USED IN VICTORIA, 1901-2 and 1907-8 to 191{-12, 


Area Manured. Manure Used. 
Total Area of Barmers 
Ropes Crops. Beal Percentage to | Natural 
Aggregate. Total Area |(Stable-yard,| Artificial. 
of Crop. etc.). 
a 2 Acres. No. Acres. % Tons, Tons. 
1901-2 ...| 2,965,681 11,439 556,777 18.77 153,611 23,535 
1907-8 ...), 3,282,523 23,783 2,018,079 62.43 232,394 62,337 
1908-9 ...| 3,461,761 24 437 2,053,987 591.33 235,492 64,715 
1909-10 ...) 3,658,535 26,690 2,407,331 65.80 197,446 77,579 
1910-11 ...| 3,952,070 27,845 2,714,854 68.69 203,884 86,316 
1911-12...) 3,640,241 26,159 2,676,408 73.52 205,739 82.581 


The figures relating to the use of fertilisers in South Australia, for the years for 
which they are available, are shewn in the table below :— 


FERTILISERS USED IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


Area Manured. - Manure Used. 
Sensonk Total Area of 
Crops. Percentage to Natural 
Aggregate. Total Area (Stable-yard, Artificial. 
of Crop. ete.). 

Acres. Acres. % Loads. Tons. 
1907-8 ... ese) 2,265,017 1,573,861 69.49 124,092 60,008 
1908-9 ... es} 2,321,812 1,712,394 73.75 120,648 64,842 
1909-10 +-ef)0 12,530,301 2,031,832 80.30 183,935 76,413 
1910-11 ..-| 2,746,334 | 2,235,578 81.40 129,918 81,899 
1911-12 -se() 2,900,008 2,511,130 84.68 134,503 87,475 


Corresponding particulars relative to Western Australia for the seasons 1904-5 and 
1907-8 to 1911-12 are given in the following table, and furnish interesting evidence of 
the rapid extension of the use-of manures in that State:— 


FERTILISERS USED IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1904-5 and 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


Area Manured. Manure Used, 
Total Area of 
Beason Crops. Percentage to Natural 
Aggregate. Total Area | (Stable-yard, Artificial. 
of Crops. etc.). 

| Acres. Acres. %. Loads. Tons. 
1904-5 ... +} 327,391 205,923 63.90 72,523 10,787 
1907-8 ... -..| 493,837 391,146 79.21 73,809 17,273 
1908-9 ... teef 080,089 493,545 84.32 61,834 21,358 
1909-10... ...| 722,086 608,870 84.32 10967, 263 yr 24,654 
1ORO- 153 ABS 855,024 773,561 90.47 62,229 33,194 
1911-12... ...| 1,072,653 992,463 | 92.52 51,600 43,843 

\ 


Statistics relating to the use of manures in Tasmania were collected for the first 
time in 1911-12, and are as follows :— 
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lo) «sPERTILISERS ‘USED IN TASMANIA; 1904-22. 7 coi evsluoiiueT 
1-101) of #-\OC LAteatMadftea.. ALNGTOLY fu GSeU Maniice! Useds 
Total Area of Crops. pew ' bo qckeal aseevarat ieee ; rs 
: ntage to Tota’ atural (Stable- + aise 
Aggregate.) i Bs isk PF Oras. yard, ete.). Artificial 
—— = PLOmie? | So hock ee 
; A A at a ee 02834 
APTOS! frny-did.st2)) AGROB! [njo'T Peon eee ‘woslingns. ; Tons. 
270,000 129 ,914> to 48.12 25,792 adi: 
i 71 TOR ot 


A mnarked , ‘increase in fife “proportion of” ¢ropped | ‘and ‘treated’ “with Smanure isi 
evidence, in all, of-the States. for which reburns. are available. Thus, in New South 
Wales the area of manured land represented, inc 1907 8) only 164.p en nt. of ‘the. area 
undér.¢rop, as against 38} per. cent. in 1941-12) © Similarlyy in Vietoriac the percentage 
incréased from'18} per cent. in 1901-2 to 784 percent. in 1911-12, in Sotith Australia from 
694 per cent. in 1907-8 to over 844 per cent. in 1911-12, and in Western Australia from 
64 per cent. in 1904-5 to 924 per cent. in 1911-12. 


6. Local Production’ of Fertilisers! Statistics relative to thé lécal production of 
fertilisers are necessarily very incomplete, And aétailéd’ rattling ‘Bt “fertiliser factories 
other than bone mills are not available. The number of firms engaged in the manufac- 
ture of artifiéial ‘thafures in! the Gommbdnwealt at latést! available Gkte was 78, made 
up as-follows :—New South Wales, 20; Victoria, 24; Queensland, 13; South Australia, 
12; Western Australia, 6; and Tasmania,)3,....If, however, approximately complete re- 
turns of the quantities of fertilisers used in ey yarious States could,be. given, a comparison 
with the importations would, give: valuable information, but,-as already mentisned, such 
particulars are only ayailable for | fou Of the Stake ptior to 1911-12, and even then do not 
furnish the whole of the information necessary. ens 


7, Benefits Derived from the Use of Fertilisers. There. 4 ag. little doubt that the 
increased ‘and increasing use throughout the’ Cérninion wealth [of fertilisers, natural and 
artificial, combined with the greater attention ‘being devoted to ‘fallowing and “tothe 
com prndion of sheep- farming with, agriculfute,” ‘is’ haying the & bffect of improvini vthe 
prospects of those dependent for a livelihood on'the’ products ‘ot ‘the soil: Reference has 
previously been made to the loss to the soil of phosphoric acid which the Common- 
wealth export of wheat and its milled products involves, and the necessity which thus » 
arises for retiring this ingredient’ in sdnie’ form, |) Similatly, ‘other “staple oproducts 
exported’ impose their! relypeative ‘oll wpou “the! soil OF ‘the Commonwealth, and the 
increased use of fertilisers furnishésévidénde that producers are alive tothe necessity for 
making good the deficiency so arising. 
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92 scp oe $19-Ensilage. 


“1. Value to Stockewners,—The..use | of ensilage as a. substitute for greet’ fodder 
duritig'périods of* drought’ or spells! of ‘dry weather;-or for winter use, is less extensive in 
Australia than the circumstances would appear to warrant. There is, however, a grow- 
ing disposition on the part of dairy farmers to anake silos on: their holdings, as they find 
that, daity cattle eat ‘engilage greedily, and tha’ 5 by ts means, the output of milk; both-in 
regard to.quantity, and « quality, may be kept up. long after ‘the supply of ordinkay gee 
food. as exhausted:;Sheepbreeders are also recogmising the, fact. that ‘during protracted 
peridds of dry weather the silo erlables them tockeep their stock-in good condition, (and 
that lambing can take!place satisfactorily. Enilage thus obviates the expense oftraveli 
ling or trucking sheep for hundreds of miles to get beyond the drought area, or the 
equally costly and even ruinous alternative of providing chaff for food at high prices and 
costly freight.” Ti! the Yearing’ of lambs ‘for’ the London’ market, ensilage appears to be 
destined to play an important part, as the lambs thrivé Upon it*much’ better than wpon 


\ 
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dry food. By the judicious economising of the surplus growth of green food with the 
use of the silo, farmers and squatters can carry more stock on their holdings than they 
otherwise2 would thd iistifted” in¢doing:) (Not:only. jis the sgreat] wate of superabundant 


food. thus avoided, but it becomes possible + tees pst a , succulent Oe nutritious 
is pellgsod roan { 
food uch grow tt “that 
TSP 6 (ac 
vegeta ion as marsh 


k sil los yogi ek 


D2 IO De 


are pete the 5 risk of ‘fie. vine tag vary in capacity’ from forty to’ 130 
c A eae si lo “made of 1 iron which" has been devised, is made“ in Sédtions! of'sach 
af ze pe ht as to admit of. ready: handling: a Silos can ‘be increased i in _cuarneter 
he ight b ay ada ition of further sections. teat aaah aa ; 


g Ov Bn 


- ag Gove sit asta cdi the’ Pesauecvoe of? Balatage. ork Goin weRsOet 
Vidtotia, “be oghising the fact that defective methods ot thaking éiisilage have often’ been 
addpte Brats 3° Partial or tdtal! failure! have for’ sortie? years’ been‘ making special 
ARSdEe HB Sdtidaté the farthing comintnity in this véspedt, so that mistakes may be 
avoided and the conditio ns essential for ‘the: “production” Of good enisilage may be better 
appieeia bed.” These" conditions: ‘vary’ With the Glimate ' ‘and with 'the® lodality?'! The 

Governnent aIS6 WHartakes" the etVeriow OF! Wiles on “very “Hibéral terms; repayment 
ee over a series of years. Experts supervise the eréction6f ‘the ‘Bilos! aiid! ive 


Holie tdi ih as to orca phom, etc. as ew pouth Wales Government have, by 
giving ad ice in th e. Agtich ture ‘dau étte on by th thelidstie ef spéeii al Bintetins, taken 


steps. ee aré is thie educa ation of the. farmers. "Silos ‘pave algo ‘beén’ erected “on thé ¢ atthe 
experimen. Re ‘farine with 6 AGW to dethidnstratin the: ‘valde’ 68 ‘ensilage. No fnaiiéiid 


i fo zavallon dor 
assistance is, however, given in New South Wailex in! this conhdetion™ NN Te cyte 


HHT Al eMnad TMAMIASIXS GMA 29Dd NI J UQitDAa THA 
3. Quantity Made.“Partig ei CHeneia then 7 aes fo) fame ae Hy as ity’ ot 
hie 


ensilage made in the several States 5 of thie omntonw One in the seasons 1907-8 to 1911-12 
are furnished i in the table given hereunder a 


dileew' 9) bosl'Q iv haw 4 etalsoted 

+f Her | ae oe even eee ee, 1907-8 to 1911- 1912, 

! 

ieee eee MEE Sopa TE Ghee ps Os sgottos te-rachrstr 
aS ay y SI 1908-9 19004108! {is hora <9) Lo tond.sa9. 6 
0&3 J sss Ke) 03 G08 ; obi | si} 
ges el | 83 80 ear) 4 

Yar, F jale Stateyit < | TOE ap Bet) E 

ay Fay. 86 0% | 23..| 3 

eaa.t leor roe | «a0 oer} 2] og 

ag.0r loro fi ted.e | ray |pSo * 

O87, fe iL TE 1G 6ee.d log, | No: GTons,, No 

[New South Walesc cB | 808, “4 || 800 |)27,468 | 364 

Victoria | 208 se 18,205 518 

1654 | 79 

Boake aan is seat O6P | 2,017 381 

OWeStern Australian’ . 26R| 1,171} 28 

oTasmanian ... cao | Jedb je 512) 18 

280,¢ Jere Obs | aa (es a a eS Al = aT 

[L?, @o ines 8 | OGk,6 @ || (BO, | 54,02%-/1,083 | 70,3441) 918: |h.64,406.) 16724 <47/58¥ 
era (s)) c08.7 ry ee! r lage Re q. aay 1% sorbed td anisV 


* No. of holdings on which ensilage was made. _ 


Since the ne drought md {9093 greater attention ha 


previously the case, and during, the four seasons or aes a Doe: wine fairly 
rapid merease, was -in evidence in all. the States, both i n, the number, of holdings on 
whioh ensilage.was:made, and, in. the, apathy Prod uae a... The season. for 1911-. 
ay falling-off in all ibhe States. The, ed uction cannot, be accepted as an.indication of a 
lessening. of, ane Ao hed RBs PGR 88D t, rather of, the act EBA, ash § 
had not been drawn upon to any, great,extent t during the ptevious ty kde ca ih holeerte 
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§ 20. Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Farms. 


1. Introduction.—It has been thought preferable to refer to what may be called the 
effort in the direction of agricultural education in this section rather than under the 
heading of education. 

In most of the States agricultural colleges and experimental farms have been ote 
lished with a view to promoting agriculture and to establishing improved and, more 
scientific systems of stock-breeding and dairying. In these colleges and on some of the 
farms provision is made for the accommodation of pupils, to whom both practical and 
theoretical instruction is given by experts in various branches of agriculture. Analyses 
of soils and fertilisers are made, manures are tested, and elementary veterinary science, 
etc., is taught, while general experimental work is carried on with cereal and other 
crops, not merely for the purpose of shewing that it is practicable to produce certain 
crops in a given place, butvalso to shew how it is possible to make farming pay best in 
that locality. Opportunities are afforded for practice in general agricultural work, and 
instruction is given in the conservation of fodder, in cheese and butter making; im the 
management, breeding, and preparation for the market of live stock; in the eradication 
of pests and weeds; and in carpenters’, blacksmiths’, and other trades. 

Travelling expert lecturers are sent to the various agricultural and dairying centres, 
and there is a wide distribution of periodical agricultural gazettes and bulletins on 
matters of importance at special seasons. 


2. Particulars of Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Farms.—In the table 
given below particulars of agricultural colleges and experimental farms in the several 
States of the Commonwealth in 1911-12are shewn. Tasmania is the only State in which 
such colleges or farms are not established. 


PARTICULARS OF AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND EXPERIMENTAL FARMS IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1911-12. 


Particulars. N.S.W Vic. Q'land.| §8.A. W.A. |C’wealth 
Number of colleges... : 1 2 1 WERT spas 
Number of experimental farms... 15 3 7 7 4 36 
Total number of students ee 263 250 60 57 Ase 630 
Total numberof hands employed 163 102 65 43 19 392 
Area under cereals and hay ... Acres} 2,116} 1,299 307 | 3,147 918) 7,787 
Area under fruit trees and vines... ,, 380 153 88 83 13) TAN) 
Area under all other crops eee 135 72 311 366 301 109; 1,859 
Total area under crop... Saas 9 3,268 | 1,763 761} 3,531 1,040; 10,363 
Area of arable land. ... eh 55 5,536 | 4,532} 1,361) 6,993 3,314] 21,736 
Total area of farms ... 1 22 yj 20, 78d) 85992 413,206 | 13,262 7,130) 63,371 
Number of Live Stock— 
-Horses ... of ie NO: 406 187 204 194 70! 1,061 
Cattle ... was ie 838 487 846 280 205) 2,656 
Sheep ... oe oe Nae 3,735 | 3,587} 1,385) 2,982 830) 12,519 
Pigs ait BAR 758 339 305 449 218] 2,069 
Value of plant and machinery . £ | 11,969} 7,150) 5,450; 8,109 2,733) 35,411 
Value of produce for year £ | 23,235 | 14,181] 3,140] 7,805 |(a)2,251) 50,612 


(a) Exclusive of particulars for one Experimental Farm. 


3. New South Wales.—In order to meet the demand for agricultural training, and 
for the purpose of conducting experiments in various branches of agriculture and of 
disseminating agricultural knowledge, an agricultural college and farm and fifteen 
experimental farms are now established by the New South Wales Government. 
Theoretical instruction in agriculture, with practical illustrations, forms part of the 
curriculum of the Sydney Technical College. The School of Agriculture in the Sydney 
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University, which has been established for two years, is doing very satisfactory work. 
At the Hurlstone Continuation College there is a special course in both theoretical and 
practical agriculture for teachers. Instruction in ‘‘nature knowledge” is given in the 
State primary schools, many of which haye their own experimental plots. As a means of 
further encouraging the study of agriculture the Department of Public Instruction has a 
travelling inspector in agriculture, whose duty it is to visit the country and metropolitan 
schools, giving lectures on the value, necessity, and advantages of agricultural know- 
ledge, and giving practical demonstrations whereyer practicable. 


(i.) Particulars of Agricultural College and Experimental Farms. The following 
table shews the number of students at the Hawkesbury College and at the experi- 
mental farms at which students are received for each year from 1907 to 1911 inclusive :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—NUMBER OF STUDENTS AT GOVERNMENT AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE AND EXPERIMENTAL FARMS, 1907 to 1911. 


Name. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural arae ac +-+| 2380. 190; 188 | 154 149 
Wagga Farm ~ i oi OS Soe 40 | AD 53 
Bathurst Farm... 68 oa ae 23 25 32 33 34 
Cowra... and tee aoe =e aa Ber aN cures ae lie cihay 
Yanco ... bag lie ff, Ceaatine onto) Gee is 11 
Wollongbar Farm.. ate ate of 18 7 11 12 zs 
Dural... me ms et ot She ana 3 1 
Berry Dairy Stud Farm 8 Gu BEB 11 2 uae ise ig 
Matalhy ses ASS sho eee] B45 276 280 244 263 


The following table gives particulars of the Hawkesbury College and of fifteen 
experimental farms for the year ended the 31st March, 1912. 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—PARTICULARS OF GOVERNMENT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
AND EXPERIMENTAL FARMS AT THE 31st MARCH, 1912. 


Naot Total Total Area | Area un- Area Number | Value of | Value of 
College or Area Area under |der Fruit} under of Plant Produce 
Barua of under Cereals |Treesand| all other} Hands | and Ma- for 
r: Farm. Crop. j|and Hay.| Vines. Crops. |Employ’d! chinery. | the Year. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. No. £ £ 
Hawkesbury | 3,551 669 411 38 220 24 1,966 7,800 
Wagga «| 8,228 882 690 95 OF. Ly 1,318 5,411 
Bathurst ... 680 477 212 43 229 15 2,419 3,140 
Wollongbar 262 52 13 Pa, 39 8 750 436 
Berry+ aes 325 32 20 Ste 12 6 191 255 
Howlong? ... 220 45 8 37 ite 8 285 295 
Grafton .«.| 1,000 166 139 Pac 27 17 1,600 1,800 
Glen Innes...| 1,105 290 196 26 68 12 588 1,115 
Cowra cae 996 271 206 1 64 12 804 775 
Pera? Od 556 50 25 25 side 3 197 798 
*Raym’d [2 610 25 cts 25 2h 4 an 200 
Yanco® ...| 1,883 119 56 63 cys 25 875 598 
Nyngan «..| 4,400 160. 138 cares 22 5 556 562 
Dural aie 37 30 2 27 1 4 200 55 
Coonamble...| 1,928 ri ae oe eae 5 220 aoe 
Temora Rit 


1. Dairy stud farm. 2. Viticultural station, *Raymond Terrace. 3. Irrigation farm. 
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4. Victoria—In 1884; the’ Agricultural: Golleges Act, passed.to! make, provision for — 
the establishment of \agricultural colleges: and ‘experimental farms.in Victoria,| provided 
for the permanént/ reservation from :sale)of;150,000 acres.of Crown lands: byway, of 
endowment of agricultural:colleges and experimental farms, which, together, ;with other 
lands:reserved a& sites for. such institutions prior: to the!passing of|the Act, are vested, in 
thrée trustees appointed by: the Governor.) | Provision was/made.for the appointment, of 
a Council of Agricultural: Hducation; consisting of eleven |members, five of whom) are 
elected by the members of|the Agricultural! Societies of the, State; five are nominatediby 
the Governor, whilst the Secretary for Agriculture is also a member of the Council and 
its Treasurér. Two agricultural colleges and three’ ‘experimental farms, orehards and 
vineyards aré now in existencé it’ différént parts Of thé State. ° Therd dite five ABri foultural 
High Schools under the cdntrol of the Rducatisn’ Department,’ whilé elementary éxperi- 
mental agriculture is taught at many of the State primary schools. Instruction in 
agriculture ‘is ‘also given! ‘at thé technical Schodls‘at Melbourne and. Shivoladtia. UOe WAn 


2MHAT ATMS Gade an ALLO 
(i.) Particulars of Fo eral Colleges rhe Praeateestal ‘arms. The table given 
hereunder furnishes particulars relating to the agricultural colleges of Dookie and 
Longerenong} and the threééxperimental farms :— say. 


_YICTORIA. —PARTICULARS OF GOVERNMENT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES a es 
{- es a (iDGe25iwWs 


coed seas W 
jesse h 


J} 


e3 EXPERIMENTAL, FARMS FOR THE YEAR 191 


Burs Pak = ot 

q . Area ural. 

Total * ‘\5 | Avea ~"} Number | Value of | Valt8 Ot) 

salen oe ones Bae os ee . under all of Hands Plant. Producé 

BY urder reals | m,. Hl eat PO If 4 
uy a ar ae Crop. and Hay.) recs & Crops.’ | ployed.” ehthens ee 
: & ti |: mle 5 TIes| bose Vie yrs 
a} Acres. Acres, | Acres. Acres. Acres. No. cL y £ 

Dookie —...} 5,118 -881— 735 72 74 45 5,000 8,150 
Longerenong| 2,386, | 431 | 342 27 62 13 | 1,900] 3,376 
therglen*? 913° 19 “730 88> ike Outta ema So 9,155 

Wyuna Slt AO Sue oan 92. Bis LAS aE W508 Pee GS eee: es 
Burnley... 35 154 + 143 1 250 500 


siti to baat oaolloD! yindesdw ued aid toverslsotd BY 2oy ita 1a worvwollot ofT 


~ hb Chadeainichael Baby aanomadt J tof anrist Istoontiegxe 


pg bi Queensiandi;5 Organised; experimental agrigulture my Queenslan dy dates; fromythe 
establishment Sheth eet epartment of Agriculture, ae »Stoghy  butysugh qyork as has been 
done in connection with stock-breeding, other than that carried on by private individuals, 

has heen of later, birth, and has been confined to dairy stock, and draught horses. Agri- 
eulturerin — the early nineties: was wponithe well-defined.tines of’ thé" Other 
Stattés, ,s0 thatthe, ku biWledgat 8 be gainee” ‘ds £053 what obtllay be profitably adapted to 
Queensland, with its varied. climate and rainfall, ‘covered. a wide field. Instructors were 


appé dinted goxversant with the-diffdrent. dines of ai rieulture; of which grain oulte sae 
ayes rying, ff vit: growing, tobacc CO “cultivation, and, ‘tropical. ‘Agrioulkfize, sudit As ° 7 
rubber, and spices, are. the most important. This, ; has been, followed,‘ by the estab 
ment of ancagricultural college; of farms in the emrprase partscef the ‘State, and, of 
nurseries in(the tropical parts<! With wheaten grin a system of experiments has vale 
carried out for some yi with the distinctive object of evolving a ae. of wheatzadap 

ru 


L te It 
for Qheenslaid, and a far as Possible resistant to! the at oe of In: dairying, - 
WO) 


commencement was made iby; .despatchin, 1g to the differ farming ‘centres prope 
equipped travelling dairies with. the thse applianees. The; export ;of Queensland : dairy 
ptoduce has arisen! through this effort, Ne travelling dairies are, however, nowemployed: 
AGeuit farni%has. beeriestablished, ‘bt which fruits suitable! for or likely to adapt’ them- 
sélves to the Queenslatid climate’ and condition s Kiive been! éxperiniditted with biel 
series of ye years. To Cope with the | insect and ‘fungus pests to. wet such fruits 
OB LOO 
peculiarly susceptible, careful inspection i is ‘made of fruits i in the mar abs and for exports 


and every effort is put forth to prevent the introduction of fresh diseases and to exter- 


minate, those NY. which,are already within, the State, {prodiuvitiV .& cornat bude yriad of 
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(i): Particulars of Agricultural College and. Hxperimental: Farms: ! Theitable given 


below contains <particulars: ofthe: Gatton Agricultural College, and the, seyen jexperi- 
mental farms: Figures relating to the: technical: colleges are not available :—! ! 


i. —PARTICULARS OF GOVERNMENT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AND 


(Tat ah Salngedeaing FARMS; #29) THE: YEAR A911. 
Total Area Area un- Area Value of | Value of 
oer Botte eee Ge er roll pudsr all x Bees ane pied 
under ereals rees an other |p, | aD a- or the 
Farm. Farm. Crop. |jandHay.| Vines. Crops. Employ'd chinery Year. 
ge ar uh Wea” pe ; my he £ 
Gatton ah ; 249 Sipe ieee Lae lh La 1,400 1,220 
Biggenden ... 31 a te LN Rad 400 150 
Roma ale 109 600 400 
Gindie. aes) is 650 3850 
Westbrookis 1,000 300 
aren (800:,)1 103870 
Kamerunga 200* 200* 
Hermitage : ——600-— 350 
a J. MEDD & 
Be ; | +10 figures, i911 not available, OS eve, i neorgqed 
ECG ); 2 i 2) vel ; bee .. dotrweound 
O00L ag . 


6. South “hntatralia "to this State belongs oe. honour “ot eiaking’ thd first. experi- 
mental farm in the Commonwealth. As far back as the year 1879 a resolution was 
passed by the local Parliament ih favour of the establishinent of a School of Agriculture, 
with an experimental farm, under the charge of a professor of agriculture. Active 
operations inj this, connection..were commenced in .1882, when the first series, of plots of 
wheat wore sown;at Roseworthy,... Uxperimental work, chiefly, directed, towards, improving, 
the wheat, yield, hasbeen, developed; along three, main, lines,,.yiz,: (4) |The. improve: 
ment,of varieties. of wheat,,(b);the improyement of methods of cultivation,.and, (¢), the, 
use, RE cRRO BI Food "ELSE Agriquitural, Bureau, established at; Adelaide under, the. 
control: of an ;Adyisory, Board, hasan. extensive mem bership distributed, throughout, the, 
agricultural districts, of of, the State... dt assists farmers by. the, dissemination, of knowledge;.. 
by, helping fo, introduce new, economic, plants ;..by,improying the, breed of, stoek 5, and, tt, 
acts as,a.means, of Keeping, the Agricultural Department, in touch with, the ,producers.. 
The branches of the, hureay. hold meetings at regular intervals, in, their, several, districts,., 
nants es nae Fegands, Praetical, subjects. a San ra oP and, fe HAPARIGI 5h 
held.on matters.of genoral-intenest, to-agriqultunists. (6.45 ojjascy vidio oct 


On Ey Partieulars of Agriciltinat College’ ah apa TUbpHiBe a vaya’ 
table gives details of the several fattns'in the’ State lauiting! qgPiagi anidosed Isindipoings 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—PARTICULARS OF AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AND 
EXPERIMENTAL FARMS FOR THE YEAR 1911-12. 
2121184 oF enso.)] InsminmisvoD .1s ¢ 
Rameios Total Total Area Area un-| Area un- Nowot Value of | Value of 
soleus pr:,, Aree of Pode cere 2 fees aul other fg Hends, (ai ib tie 
doidw ogy glqiocing dd PX OP 65 nd. Hay,| o MINES 24 hin QMOPSiohc of HovohSRiBermys|, Leah 0A 


qsoy 90s of | SAenésifeIMebes! poAetes.v|loaldpestd | “Neres! 5}! O71! brgso} 4i Dive dove 
Peed aa 1,890.1 ie out S2hotpoxro Bey $0 i sephi 15600 4 18,0009 
aoe BPG. oot ABB io BAG. « 8 ie sf 0880. 
pane nie ies aL au: 5 i A 129° 
fOr fie ghee seis gt are sontiga i 6 2 rod lt genie og Rory Capa 
Pirated moibrloni\ydinags tne yd a f spt ydiliont| dtiv plone to pier wol s 
ee 459500'| =1j0809xx1';080 -4): RGBL, coroyt eogebh 111, 0%01qbo 15000 to 


s to8 ,dbidvbTOx54 G90 et 


se ot clo AQ} mbes Dead 
1 Qrerccdor bad 246 dere 
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Min. sab 168 3) aOR ss {TO me 10" 
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7. Western Australia— A considerable amount of developmental work has been 
done of late years towards the promulgation of agricultural knowledge on the State 
farms at Chapman and Narrogin, and, more recently still, on the experimental fatms at 
Brunswick and Nangeenan. 


(i.) Particulars of State and Experimental Farms. Particulars of the farms at 
Narrogin, Chapman, Brunswick, and Nangeenan for the year 1911 are given here- 
under :— ei 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—PARTICULARS OF STATE AND EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 
FOR THE YEAR 1911. 


| Total Area | Area un-| Area un- Value of 
Name of Farm.| Nettie aed rite 8 ue Ger ee or mance ; Plant | bese | 
Were under Jereals reesand| other and Ma- | ¢.., 
Farm. Crop. and Hay. | Vines. Crops. Employed chinery. for Year. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. | ed FS Acres. No. £ | £ 
Narrogin ...; 2,826 308 265 30 4 589 | 716 
Chapman ...| 1,272 | 320 313 ae i 4 432 | 982 
Brunswick ... 944 147 75 nee 72 7 844 553 
Nangeenan...| 2,088 265 | 265 | S60 4 868 | *1606 


* 1910 figure ; 1911 not available. 


8. Tasmania.—In Tasmania there is a Council of Agricwlture consisting of eleven 
members, whose duties are to collect and publish information of every kind calculated to 
prove beneficial to agriculturists, such as suitableness of various districts for growth 
or production of animal and vegetable products, information respecting plants, 
methods of cultivation, breeding and feeding animals, and how best to improve 
the same: to prevent as far as possible the introduction and spread of diseases 
and pests, and to publish bulletins, abstracts, and reports containing all such information 
as may be desirable. Other matters embrace the employment of experts in any branch 
of agricultural science, distribution of plants and seeds for experiment, and the establish- 
ment of local boards of agriculture in different parts of the State. Lectures are given by 
the experts from time to time, and useful information and knowledge is diffused by 
means of the monthly gazette published by the Council, and also by means of special 
bulletins. There are no agricultural colleges or expsrimental farms, and practically no 
agricultural teaching is given in the elementary schools. 


§ 21. Government Loans to Farmers. 


1. Introduction.—All the Australian States have established systems under which 
financial aid is rendered to agriculturists by the Government. The principle upon which 
such aid is founded was probably first practically applied in Germany, viz., in the year 
1770, when the Landschaften Bank was created. The establishment of the Crédit 
Foncier nearly a century later in France was a creation of a similar character. This latter 
institution was designed to enable house and land owners to raise money on mortgage at. 
a low rate of interest, with facility for repayment by an annuity including redemption 
of the capital. It dates from 1852, but the mortgage bank known as the Caisse 
Hypothécaire, which, after a struggling existence, was finally liquidated in 1846, was 
based essentially on the same principle. Over the operations of the Crédit Foncier, 
created under governmental patronage and invested with such cial privileges as to 
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virtually constitute it a monopoly, the Government exercised a direct control, viz., by 
appointing its governor and its two deputy-governors. The Crédit Foncier was empowered 
to lend money only on a first mortgage, and to the amount of one-half of the estimated 
value of houses and farms, and one-third that of vineyards, woods, and other plantations, 
and the commission charged could not exceed six-tenths per cent. The system developed 
and adopted in the Commonwealth, with the object of assisting farmers to make im- 
provements or to develop or utilise the agricultural or pastoral resources of the land, is 
analogous. Particulars of advances made under the Closer Settlement and similar Acts 
are dealt with in the section on Closer Settlement. (See page 295.) 


2. Particulars of Transactions in each State, 1908 to 1912.—The subjoined table 
gives particulars of transactions in each State in which advances to farmers are made, for 
the years 1908 to 1912 inclusive. Tasmanian figures are not available for 1908. - 


STATE GOVERNMENT ADVANCES DEPARTMENTS.—PARTICULARS OF LOANS TO 
FARMERS, 1908 to 1912* , 


ToraL ADVANCED TO DATE. BALANCE DUE. 


State. 
1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912, 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. | 1912. 


£ £ £ & £ £ £ £ £ & 
N.S.W. ...|_ 789,333 }1,062,625 1,362,853 |1,617,192 |1,948,885| 423,511) 591,292t| 795,113!) 928,086/1,074,358 
Victoria .../2,254,488 |2,492,698 |2.657,713 |2,797,323 |2,954,618]1,202,785}1,293,404)1,308,4251/1,305,657/1,343,834 
Q’nsland ...| 153,228 | 187,014 | 235,793) 306,944) 430,403) 119,344) 136,946 | 163,640 | 206,997) 305,652 
8. Aust.§ .../1,233,264 |1,.386,153 |1,544,946 |1,786,762 |2,064,583) 631,413) 668,535 | 710,316 | 819,818) 966,670 
W. Aust ...| 743,598 |1,004,675 |1,257,082 |1,540,241 |1,946,184| 610,202) 835,239 | 935,960 | 976,811|1,280,732 
Tasmania ai 5,687 9,187 14,610} 18,636 a 5,657 8,521 13,561, 16,592 


C’wealth .../5,173,911 |6,138,852 |7,067,574 |8,063,072 |9,363,326|2,987,255/3,531,073 |3,921,975 |4,251,930/4,987,838 


ANNUAL PROFITS. ACCUMULATED PROFITS. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
N.S-W. 7... + 4,661 5,390 8,200 9,543 + 6,583 8,039] 15,606 | 25,349 
Victoria ... 6,751 7,037 5,926 3,022 3,069 | 68,949 75,987 81,913) 84,936||| 88,0061 
Q‘nsland ... 1,326 1,405 1,974 2,548 3,318 2,623 4,028 6,003} 8,551 | 11,869 
S. Aust.§ ... 3,797 4,218 4,587 6,662 6,289 29,380 33,598 38,186} 44,848 | 51,137 
W. Aust. ... 4,637 6,061 6,823 6,753 8,060 18,194 94,255 31,078] 37,831 | 45,892 
Tasmania ‘5 aS (—) 98 48 81 ei ie (—) 98} (—) 50 31 


OC'wealth ...). 16,511) 23,382] 24,602] 27,233 30,360 119,146 144,451} 165,121) 191,722 | 222,284 
| 


* Compiled from figures furnished by the Government Savings Bank of Victoria. For years 
ended 3lst December prior. + Returns not available. {| Balance after deduction of special’ 
prjncipal payments in advances. § Includes loans to farmers and other producers and to local 
bodies on the security of their own rates. || Including profits in connection with House and Shop 

oans. 


3. New South Wales.—(i.) Initial Legislation. New South Wales adopted the 
principle of advances to settlers on 4th April, 1899, when the Advances to Settlers Act 
received assent. The objects of this Act were to authorise the raising of a loan for 
making temporary advances to settlers; to provide for the making and repayment of 
such advances; and for purposes incidental to, or consequent on, those objects. In order 
to provide the funds necessary for the carrying out of this Act, the Colonial Treasurer 
was authorised to sell inscribed stock, secured upon the Consolidated Revenue, to an 
amount not exceeding £500,000, to be sold in amounts of £10 or some multiple of £10 
and bearing interest at the rate of 34 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly. A 
board, consisting of not more than three members, appointed by the Governor, called 
the Advances to Settlers Board, was appointed to deal with applications for loans and to 
decide whether they should be granted. The maximum amount that was authorised to 
be advanced to any one person was £200, and was to be repaid in full, together with 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent., within ten years of the making of the loan, but on no 
account was a loan to be granted except on the recommendation of the Board and when 
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the Séturity ‘eiven was’ deemied® satistactoryo”) An! ‘Aménament Acti was! passed in51909; 
by wwhiéh'the advance limit of £200 was inerdased to £500, andthe ‘period with whieh 
repayinents Were to'bemade was extendéd to thirty-one years! “Tithe latter part of the 


same yea?'d forthérAmendment'Actcanie into foree-oU der the provisions of this/Act - 


theoamount of inseribed! ‘stock ‘was’ increased°ts £1;000,000/ and the“maximum amount 
of advance to any persan was raised ‘to wrtbaes dnterest! on tiga. being: leit 


raté of not on ep Aah eo pow annum? edi sailite so goloveb o¢ 10 adasorevorg 
te sot 7 J nolerr 


(ii.) Legislation stow de Force. where dbove Acts were all! rinencauliae by ‘the’ oi Gabor 
ment Savings Bank Act of 1906, which received assent on 21st December of that year. 
All property’ held by the Advances |tos SattletssBoard was ‘to: be vésted in! three: Commis- 
sidners appointed: under this Act, who weresstyleds\ The Commissionérs:of/ the :Govern- 
ment Savings Bank! of New: South:Wales;’):i «Am Advances Department ofthe: Sayings 
Bank was constituted, and debentures to the amount of £305,000 (that being the amount 
of )stoek Assnedjurder| the; Advances to Settlers! Acts and jhald, atythe beginning of this 
Act) were issued, an equivalent amount ef,Goyernment, stock transferred to the Savings 
Bank Department being, at the same time, cancelled. AI] monies, securities, docu- 
ments, property, etc., held by or on behalf of the Advances to Settlers Board were 
transferred to,’And betdme vested in, the Commissionérs/anid wére'édtried to the accounts 
of the Advances fig ype of the Des gus Bank. ogni 


200! euat 


8 | »SIt UL 


» (iii. ) Sacirtige on which, andObjects for which, Advances aremade, 1The Commis- 
Sioners are‘ authorised to isstie debentures t6'thé aniount of £2,000,000, “bearing nee 
at ac rate! mot exceeding» Aocper scant. percannum.: They: may: lend moneys. from) -the 
Advances Departinent (a) npon Hovtgage ofan ‘estate of inheritande in fee Simple | in Any 
land in the State; {d) upon mortgage of conditional purchases With or without associated 
conditionalleases, .homestead. grants. gr selections,, Settlement. leases or r purchases, oF 
conditional purchase leases ; and (c) on deposit a at call or short notice in ‘the , Treasury on 
any bank of issue in the State, or on deposit in the Savings Bank Department. Loans 
may be made for any of the following purposes :-—(a)' To pay off existing encumbrances 
or to purchase the: dand ; (5) to pay, off money to the Crowh i in respect of the land; {e) to 

improvements or to: develop: the agricultural: sor horticultural rreagumnes of ‘theilandy 
dia aa) to) ety: homes ou the ee é 
} LO] F £80, é . Jeok We 
“Ge ‘i dni hed Rextiaymlend of Advances. 8No loan to any one persia n mby “amount 
todess than€50:orsmore than £2000; and:applications for. loans not exceeding £500:have 
priority over those of ¢-larger amount. —_In_-no-ease does the amount-of the advance-ex- 
ceed 90 ‘per dent. of the: Commissioners valuation (of the. Sécurity?” “ilvaite ‘taets 
made-up to two-thinds of th value-of the dam 


nterest of the borrowerin the:d 

and iniprovements” éxcapt Where the land is'Held as a céuditiona’l ledsé! suieatdat eal 
settlement lease, homestead selection, settlement purchase, or conditional purchase as to 
which. the first five-years’ certificate has not, Assued, in which cases theamoeunt.advanced 
may. not exceed. one-half of the holder's interest in the improyements, .,,. Loans are made 
only,injrespect of first. mortgages,.and except in,the.case of loans onthe security,of freer 
holds, or certificated conditional purchases, are repayable by equal, half-yearly instalments 
within, jsuch. period, not .exceeding thirty-one. years, as. the .Commissioners,.think fit, 
Loans. granted on the security, of freeholds, and certificated conditional purchases; arg, ter 
payable.cither in the same manner as,loans, on, other securities just mentioned, or atthe 
expiration (of a. fixed term mot PRReRIRE: fiveryears, duringwhich period interest; only. is 
peyalies ; teq dnoo tsq $6 to ote ond ds deotolsi gairecd bas 
.21sd mont To ned stom jon to patieienoo |. based 
wrchases of, BOMBS s LO ye facilit alg, { ese, BF jpegs) BaaNE 

one ine cite aie eee 

i a Ignis Ee § Di 51_ 30 0 Ss S Oat 99. YDS 
fmt heathy ectold or, 9 contented pendianal, Parsee, APGAINE RAGERE 
advanced Oi y not exe 89 pe er cent. of the 2 Co q nissioners’_¥a PNP of p enw da0de8 
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(vi.) Particulars of Advances to Farmers,1907 to 1911. The following table shews 
particulars of the advances made up to the 31st December in 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910 and 
1911 :— 


PARTICULARS OF GOVERNMENT ADVANCES TO FARMERS IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 
1907 to 1911.* 


Particulars. | 1907. 1908. | 1909. } ~~ 1910. ) 1911. 

3 - 7 | | 
Total applications received No. 12,397 13,796 15,497 16,861 | 18,479 
Total amount applied for ... £ 2,166,901 |2,794,898 | 3,583,748 | 4,219,028 | 5,004,853 

Total applications refused pay | ; 
withdrawn = 5,541 | 5,632 6,256 | 6,725 | 7,200 
Total applications approved ihe a 6,856 | 8.164 9,241 10,136 11,279 
Total amount advanced .... £| 789,333 |1,062,625 | 1,362,853 | 1,617,192 | 1,948,885 
Ay. amount advanced per loan £} 115 130 147 | 160 | 173 
Repayments of principal ... £ 365,823 470,548 | 566,102 | 689,106 | 874,527 


| ' 
* Year ended 31st December. 


(vii. Closer Settlement Promotion Act:1910. In 1910 an Act was passed whereby 
intending settlers might acquire by direct purchase from the owner, areas of private land 
suitable for closer settlement, under the same conditions, regarding residence, the pay- 
ment of purchase money etc. as apply to settlement purchases under the Closer Settle- 
ment Acts. The purchasers are financed to the extent of 95 per cent. of the purchase 
money, provided that such does not exceed the bank’s valuation of the properties. It is 
anticipated that a considerable amount of business will be done under this Act which will 
materially expand the operations of advances to farmers in this State. The following 
table will shew the business transacted up to the end of 1911 :— 


PARTICULARS OF TRANSACTIONS UNDER THE CLOSER SETTLEMENT 
PROMOTION ACT. 


} | Prices 
: | ; jagreed upon 
Applications. Estates. | Farms. | by Vener 
7 . | an 
: | a _ Purchasers. 
£ 
Cases settled and surrender arranged ... _ = eavinea— hesI2s 268,787 
5, reported on but not yet settled ....- a ---fry 12 a \epy 106 vst» 217,649 
», awaiting inspection and report ... ae red ys 69 138,345 
,, imspection not yet authorised :.. — oe ni) 2. 19 | 38,091 
», refused = ee ee Ds Se (aR: 82 | 129,735 
Total cases submitted up to end of 1911 ... ens 161__t A 04 785,607 


i t 


4. Victoria.—(i.) Legislation. The Advances Department of the Government Sayings 
Bank of Victoria was established by the Savings Bank Act of 1896, amended in 1901 and 
again-in 1903. The funds for the purpose of making advances are raised by the issue of 
mortgage ‘bonds, the total amount of which is limited to £3;000,000. ‘ 


Gi. ) Security on which Advances are Granted. In order to assist farmers, graziers, 
market gardeners, or other persons employed in agricultural, horticultural, viticultural, or 
pastoral pursuits, the Savings Bank Commissioners are empowered to make advances, 
either by instalments or otherwise, upon the security of any lands held by such person 
either (a) in fee simple, or (b) under a Crown lease in which the rent received is taken by 
the Crown im part payment of the lands demised. Security must be, in every case, a 
first mortgage. A loan may be either in cash or in mortgage bonds at par face value 
at the option of the Commissioners. 


N 
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(iii.) Amount of Advances. The limits of the advances are £50 and £2000, as in New 
South Wales, applications for advances under £500 having also similar priority. In the 
case of land held in fee simple or under lease as specified in (b) above, the amount of the 
advance which may be made must not exceed two-thirds of the actual yalue of such land 
at the time of advance, which is reduced by the amount of all rent payable in respect of 
the land, previous to the issue of a Orown'grant for such. If the person appointed by 
the Commissioners as valuator of any land certify that the improvements effected 
thereon increase the productive power of the land and exceed £2 per acre, the Com- 
missioners may make, notwithstanding anything contained above, an advance of fifteen 
shillings for every acre so improved, 


(iv.) Special Provision for Vineyards, Orchards, etc. In the case of land which has 
acquired a special value by reason of being cultivated as vineyards, hop-grounds, orchards, 
fruit-growing plantations, ete., advances may be made on the following terms :—(a) 
The total amount which may be at any time advanced upon any such land may’ not be 
more than £100,000 in the whole. (6) The amount of two-thirds of the actual value 
referred to above may be increased by one-quarter of any special increase in value, but 
such increase is in no case to be considered as greater than £30 an acre. (c) No advance 
may be for a longer period than fifteen years. 


(v.) Purposes for which Advances Granted. Advances are made for the following 
purposes only :—(a) To pay off existing liabilities; (b) to pay off money owing to 
the Crown in respect of the land; (c) to make improvements or to improve and develop 
the agricultural, horticultural, viticultural, or pastoral resources of the land. 


(vi.) Repayment of Advances. The rate of interest charged on loans, originally 
fixed at 44 per cent. per annum, may, by the Amendment Act of 1903, be altered by the 
Commissioners with the approval of the Governor-in-Council, up to but not beyond 
5 per cent. per annum. All adyanegs, together with interest, must be repaid by sixty- 
three half-yearly instalments, or such smaller number as may be agreed upon between 
the borrower and the Commissioners. 


(vii.) Particulars of Advances to Farmers, 1907 to 1912, The following table gives 
particulars as to the loans raised and repaid by the Advances Department, the number 
and amount of applications received and granted, and the amounts advanced and repaid 
for each financial year from 1907-8 to 1911-12 inclusive :— 


LOANS TO FARMERS.—TRANSACTIONS OF ADVANCES DEPARTMENT OF GOVERN- 
MENT UALS BANK, VICTORIA, DURING EACH FINANCIAL YEAR, 
1907 to 1912. 


Total to 


_ the 
Particulars. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10, 1910-11. 1911-12. sth, Jun et 
r 1912. 


Bonds & debentures issued £| 200,000 | 200,000 | 200,000 | 700,000 | 500,000*| 3,983,600* 
,, redeemed £| 79,500 | 30,000 | 125,025 | 100,000 | 109,925 | 1,383,700 


Applications received No, 704 825 669 684 801 13,988 
,, Amount, £} 344,703 | 468,085 | 319,060 | 356,410 | 449,444 | 6,828,889 
Applications granted No. 390 | 502 416 339 350 7,459 
ee £) 162,615 | 250,895 | 177,765 | 149,610 | 166,315 | 3,222,440+ 
Amounts advanced . £} 143,180 | 238,210 | 165,015 | 189,610 | 157,295 | 2,954,618 


yy repaid --»  & 168,800 | 151,437 | 153,855 | 156,817 | 120,118 | 1,610,784 


* Including £277,658 not yet issued at end of financial year. + Of this amount £2,954,618 has 
been actually paid over to borrowers, a further sum of £27,450 being in course of settlement ; the 
balance represents applications withdrawn or lapsed, or amounts offered but not accepted. 


The number of loans at the 30th June, 1911, was 3139, and the average balance of 
each loan was £428 2s. 2d. The number of repayments by farmers which became due 
during the year 1911-12 was 7010, representing amounts of £58,845 for interest and 
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£29,857 for principal. These instalments have been well met, and on 30th June, 1912, 
there were only ten farmers in arrear,.the principal in arrear amounting to £30,.and 
interest to £66, 


' 5, Queensland.—(i:) Legislation. The Queensland Government was authorised, 
under the Agricultural Bank Act of 1901, to establish a bank for the purpose of pro- 
moting the occupation, cultivation, and improvement of the agricultural lands of the 
State, and a body of three trustees was appointed to administer the Act. The Govern- 
ment was empowered to raise a sum not exceeding £250,000 by the issue of debentures, 
béaring interest at a rate of not more than 4 per cent. The original Act was amended in 
1904 and again in 1905, the latter amendment specifying that no advance be made to 
any alien. A further Act ‘‘ The Agricultural Bank Act (consolidated) of 1911,” pro- 
vided for the appointment of a managing director and two trustees in lieu of three 
trustees as formerly. — 


(ii) Security on which and Purposes for which Advances are made. Advances may 
be made to owners of agricultural lands or to occupiers of Crown lands held either as 
agricultural farms or homesteads, grazing farms or homesteads, unconditional selections, 
or miners’ homestead leases, and may be for any of the following purposes :—(a) The 
payment of existing liabilities; (6) agricultural, dairying, horticultural, or viticultural 
pursuits on the holding; (c) making improvements or adding to improvements already 
made; (d) the purchase of stock, machinery, or implements. Advances are only made 
on the security of first mortgages. 


(iii.) Amount and Repayment of Advances. No advance may exceed ten shillings in 
the pound of the fair estimated value of the holding in the cases of (a) and (6) above, 
while in the other cases the limit of the amount of the advance is twelve shillings in the 
pound of such value, and the advance at any time must not exceed £800. Applications 
for amounts not larger than £200 have priority over those for a larger amount. During 
the first five years following the date of the loan the borrower must pay interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent. perannum. After the expiration of that period the loan, together 
with the interest, must be repaid by half-yearly instalments within twenty years, the 
amount of such half-yearly instalment being £4 Os. 3d. for each £100 advanced. In the 
case of advances for the purposes of paying off existing liabilities or of buying stock, 
machinery, or implements, the loan must, be repaid by equal half-yearly instalments of 
the amount of £3:11s. for every £100 advanced within twenty-five years from the date of 
its granting. 


(iv.) Transactions of Agricultwral Bank, 1908 to 1912. The subjoined table shews 
particulars of the transactions of the Agricultural Bank for each year ended 30th June, 
from 1908 to 1912 inclusive :— 

PARTICULARS OF TRANSACTIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL BANK, QUEENSLAND, 


DURING EACH FINANCIAL YEAR, 1907-8 TO 1911-12. 


Particulars. { 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. . 1910-11. 1911-12. 
Applications received .. No. 512 586 746 1,101 1,712 
‘Amount, £) 70,107 | 92,363 114,901 165,562 353,893 
Applications granted .. No. 319 430 680 905 1,417 
i Amount, £) 36,706 | 50,113 79,518 114,606 222,967 
Amounts/advanced. ... £| 23,868 | 33,786 48,245 71,150 123,476 
so | repaid. ee £| 16,740 |. 16,184 21,551 27,793 24,821 
s outstanding to date £| 119,344 | 136,947 163,641 206,998 805,652 


N2 
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6. South Australia.—(i.) Legislation. Under the State Advances Act of 1895, 
amended in 1896 and 1901, a State Bank has been established in South Australia for the 
purpose of making advances (i.) to farmers and other producers, (ii.) in aid of indus- 
tries on the security of lands held in fee simple or under Crown leases, and (iii.) to local 
authorities upon the security of their rates. The bank, managed by a board consisting 
of five trustees appointed by the Governor, has funds raised by the issue of mortgage 
bonds, carrying interest at a rate not exceeding 4 per cent., to am amount not greater 
than the total amount due to the bank for State advances, and in any case not greater 
than £3,000,000. . On 23rd, December, 1908, the Advances to.Settlers on Crown Lands 
Act was passed, This measure is referred to in (iv.) below. Several Acts have, from 
time to time, been passed dealing with seed. wheat advances. 


(ii.) Amount and Repayment of Advances.. No advance to farmers or to other pro- 
ducers, or in aid of any industry, may exceed three-fifths of the unimproved value of the 
fee simple of the land and permanent improvements thereon, and if the land has 
acquired a special additional value by reason of cultivation as a vineyard or orchard, plus 
one-third of such special additional value. If the advance be on the security of a Crown 
lease, the amount of the loan may not exceed one-half the selling value of the lease, 
including the interest of the holder in any improvements on the land. The amount lent 
to any one person at any time may not exceed £5000. Advances are repayable by half- 
yearly instalments, the rate of interest, up to the limit of 5 per cent, per annum, being a 
matter of arrangement between the bank and the borrower. 


(iii.) Transactions of the State Bank, 1908 to 1912. In addition to assisting farmers 
and other producers, the State Bank makes, as mentioned above, advances in aid of 
industries and also to local authorities. The following table shews particulars of the 
transactions with farmers of the State Bank for each year from 1908 to 1912 inclusive :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—PARTICULARS OF TRANSACTIONS OF THE STATE BANK 
FOR EACH YEAR ENDED 31ST MARCH, 1908 TO 1912. 


Particulars. 1907-8. 1908-9, 1909-10. 1910-11, 1911-12. 

Loans raised ... coe Sl” 64,180 138,700 57,089 49,279 88,850 
») repaid... fh BLP FS OLS 123,600 4,056 3,146 39,820 - 
Applications received — ... No. 250 796 301 399 375 
3 ,, Amount, £] 138,466 348,777 192,619 300,098 400,181 
Applications granted ... No. 210 718 234 190 145 
¥ 4, Amount, £| 93,177 224,820 79,087 127,729 134,421 
Amounts advanced sed a, O92 166,752 71,870 91,405 132.402 
nh repaid re al OUST AT 105,501 52,960 50,014 38,638 

$2 outstanding to date £} 381,316 442 567 461,477 502,868 596,632 


| 


1 


(iv.) The Advances to Settlers on Crown Lands Acts 1908 and 1909. Under the 1908 
Act a Board, called the Advances to Settlers Board, was created. The Treasurer is 
authorised to set apart a sum not exceeding £200,000 in any one financial year for the 
purpose of loans to settlers. The maximum amount which may be advanced to any one 
settler is £600, and for a period of five years following the date on which the advance is 
made the settler is required to pay interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, payable 
half-yearly. At the expiration of that period it is provided that he must repay the 
amount advanced by fifty equal half-yearly instalments, together with interest at 5 per 
cent. on the balance outstanding. <A rebate of 1 per cent, interest is allowed if the half- 
yearly payment is made within fourteen days of the date on which it fallsdue. Advances 
may be made on prescribed security for the purpose of making improvements on a holding, 
such as ring-barking, clearing, boring for water, etc.; or for discharging a mortgage exist- 
ing on a holding; or for stocking a holding, provided that-the necessary improvements 
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have been made on the land. The amount of the advance may* not exceed a sum 
equal to fifteen shillings in the pound on the value of improvements already made, and 
may not exceed twelve shillings in the pound on improvements made if the land be 
mortgaged. 


For the year 1909-10, the number of applications for advances was,102, aggregating 
£19,577, and fifty-five, totalling £9418, were approved of. As, however, some of these 
were granted by instalments, the actual amount advanced was £8087. During 1910-11, 
there were 109 applications received, aggregating £21,996; of these, 82, amounting to 
£15,131 were granted, of which amount £12,747 was advanced by the close of the year. 
During 1911-12, 546 applications amounting to £87,534 were received, of which 285, 
amounting to £56,044, were granted, the total advanced during the year being £65,916, 
and the amount repaid £2844. On the 30th June, 1912, the sum of £82,094 represented 
the amount of advances outstanding. 


7. Western Australia.—(i.) Legislation. By the Agricultural Bank Act of 1894 
the Goyernor of Western Australia was empowered to establish a bank for the purpose 
of promoting the occupation, cultivation, and improyement of the agricultural lands of 
the State. This Act was amended from time to time until a consolidating Act was 
passed in the year 1906 repealing all previous enactments on the subject. Under this last 
Act the bank was placed under the control of three trustees, appointed by the Governor, 
in whom is vested the whole of the bank property. The necessary funds are provided 
for by the issue of mortgage bonds bearing interest at a rate not exceeding 4 per cent. 
per annum. The amount authorised to be raised was £1,000,000, but by Amending 
Acts in 1907, 1909, 1910, and 1911 the amount was raised successively to the present 
total of £3,000,000. 


{ii.) Purposes for which Advances may be made. The bank is authorised to make 
advances for (a) ring-barking, clearing, fencing, draining, or water conservation ; (0) for 
discharging any existing mortgage ; (c) for the purchase of stock for breeding purposes ; 
or (d) for the purchase of agricultural machinery manufactured in Western Australia 
subject to the employees engaged in the manufacture of such machinery being paid the 
ruling rate of wages. 


(iii.) Amount of Advances. Advances may be made to an amount not exceeding £400 
up to the full value of the improvements proposed to be made. Further advances may be 
made to an amount not exceeding £250 up to half the value of additional improvements, 
proposed to be made. No advance, howeyer, for the purpose of discharging existing 
mortgages may be made to an amount exceeding three-quarters of the value of improve- 
ments already made, and the total advances to any one person may not at any time 
exceed £750. Not more than £100 may be advanced to any person for the purpose of 
purchasing stock or agricultural machinery. Advances are made only on a first mortgage, 
but a second mortgage may be taken as a collateral security. When any land is held by 
two or more persons as joint proprietors, the amount to be advanced may be multiplied 
by the number of such joint proprietors. 


(iv.) Repayment of Advances. During the five years following the date of the loan 
the borrower pays interest only, at the rate of 5 per cent. perannum. After the expira- 
tion of that period the amount advanced, with interest at 5 per cent., must be repaid 
within twenty-five years by equal half-yearly instalments. In the case of advances for 
the purpose of buying stock the bank fixes the time and manner of repayment. 


(v.) Particulars of Transactions of Agricultural Bank, 1908 to 1912. The following 
table gives particulars of transactions of the Agricultural Bank for each year from 1908 
to 1912 inclusive :— : 
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PARTICULARS OF TRANSACTIONS OF AGRICULTURAL BANK, 1908 to 1912.: 
AMOUNTS ADVANCED FOR WHICH IMPROVEMENTS HAVE BEEN EFFECTED. * 


| Improvements Effected to Dati. 
Year | | 
ended |} Amounts | ( ; | d 
the, | Advanced | __ | Wells : 
one | Led | Clearing. Rig ness Yee Fencing. Oe ed mass i aban Total. » 
| _voirs. 

c pat £ go es gaa Braye g Bhs 
1908 | 743,599 | 643,341" |120, 688* 44,363) 98,663 | 4,127 | 34,789} 82,395 |1,028.996 
1909 |1,004,675 ;| 780,907 iat, ,388*| 62,711), 177,410 | 4,675:| 48,543 |. 83,708 1,282,292 
1910 |1,257,082 ; 899,712+124 782 | 81,042) 240,729 | 5,043.) 61,387 | 83,868 |1,496,563 
1911 |1,540,241 1,081, goit! 124 819" 107,676) 297,077 | 5,386 | 78,581 | 83,868 |1,729,291 
1912 (1,946,184 '1,194,750+/124,782*'149,043' 361,637 | 5,660 103) 519 | 83,868 '2,023,259 


* Including £4321 for orchards. 


+ Including £6300 in 1910, £8611 in 1911, and £12,180 in 1912 
for poison and blackboy grubbing. : 


The following table gives particulars as to the amount of loans raised and repaid, the 
number and amount of applications received and granted, and the amounts lent and 
repaid for each financial year from 1907-8 to 1911-12 inclusive :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—PARTICULARS OF TRANSACTIONS OF THE AGRICULEE RSS 
BANK FOR EACH FINANCIAL YEAR, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


Particulars. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. | 1911-12. 
Applications received No. 2,598 2,915 2,593 2,839 | 3,983 
» Amount, £| 368,710 433,575 439,495 534,650 867,300 
Applications granted No. 2,453 2,628 2,502 2,636 3,392 
ry, », Amount, £} 308,700 847,525 392,650 468,200 649,030 
Amounts advanced £} 218,421 261,077 252,407 283,159 405,943 ° 
4 repaid &| 28,754 36,040 151,686 242,307 102,023 
» outstanding to date £} 610,202 835 ,239 935,960 976,812 |1,280,732 


8. Tasmania,—(i.) Legislation. Under the State Advances Act 1907, assented to 22nd 
November of that year, authority is given to make advances to persons holding land on 
credit purchase. Three persons called ‘‘the Trustees of the Agricultural Bank of Tas- 
mania’’ have power to administer the provisions of the Act. Funds were raised by the 
issue of debentures or inscribed stock for a sum not exceeding £50,000, interest at 4 0 
cent. per annum being payable on same. 


(ii.) Purposes for which Advances may be made... Loans may be granted for any of 
the following purposes:—(a) payment of liabilities already existing on the holding ; (6) 
carrying on agricultural, dairying, grazing, or horticultural pursuits; (c) making or 
adding to improvements. 


(iii.) Amount of Loans. The minimum amount of any loan is £25, and the maxi- 
mum £500. No advance may exceed one-half of the amount actually paid to the 
Crown in respect of the land held by the borrower under purchase upon the credit 
system, plus one-half of the present value of any improvements upon such land. ‘ 


(iv.) Repayment of Loans. Interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum is payable 
on all advances made, After five years the borrower must begin to pay off the principal 
in fifty half-yearly instalments, but the advance may, at the option of, the borrower, be 
repaid at any time sooner than is provided, and in larger instalments. 
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(v.) Particulars of the operations of the Agricultural Bank. During the eighteen 
months ended 30th June, 1909, seventy-seven applications for advances were made, 
which, with forty-nine carried over from the previous year, made a total of 126 appli- 
cations, representing £11,110. Of these, ninety-four, of a value of £6571, were granted, 
the amount advanced being £5687. The amount repaid during the period was £30, 
leaving a balance of £5657 outstanding. Jor the year 1909-10, the number of appli- 
cations for loans was eighty-two, totalling £5845. The trustees of the bank approved of 
sixty-one of these, amounting to £3593, and refused eleven, representing a value of 
£850, owing‘ to the applicants not being entitled to loans in accordance with the Act. 
During the year one borrower failed to comply with the requirements of his mortgage 
deed and his selection was sold. 


During 1910-11, ninety applications for loans totalling £7393 were received. Of 
these, 71, amounting to £5448, were approyed and five were not entertained; the re- 
mainder were awaiting consideration of the trustees at the end of the year. The sum of 
£5423 was actually paid to borrowers during the year. Sixty-four applications for loans 
totalling £4496 were received during 1911-12. Of these, 52 amounting to £3241 were 
approved. The amount advanced was £4026, making the total amount advanced under 
the Act to 30th June, 1912, £18,636, of which £2044 had been repaid, leaving a balance 
outstanding of £16,592. 


§ 22. Graphical Representation of Crops. 


1. Areas of Principal Crops.—A graphical representation of the areas in the Com- 
monwealth devoted to each of the leading crops from 1860 to the present time is furnished 
on page 427. 


(i.) Wheat. In the case of wheat, the Commonwealth’s principal crop, the graph 
indicates that the fifty-two seasons under review divide themselves naturally into five 
distinct periods, three of moderate and fluctuating increases, ‘and two of extremely rapid 
increases. Thus, between the seasons 1860-1 and 1875-6, a moderate rate of increase was 
in evidence, the area increasing from 640,000 to 1,420,000 acres. During the five suc- 
ceeding seasons a very rapid increase took place, the total in 1880-1 amounting to over 
8,000,000 acres, or fifteen years thereafter the increase in area was not large, and in 
two seasons, viz., 1885-6 and 1890-1, marked decreases were experienced. The total 
increase for the fifteen years was about 700,000 acres, the total for 1895-6 being rather 
more than 3,750,000 acres. The succeeding five years witnessed a rapid increase in area 
to a total of more than 5,600,000 acres, followed by a further period of marked fluctua- 
tions; this latter period, however, contained the three seasons of maximum wheat-crop- 
ping, viz., that of 1909-10, when an area of 6,586,000 acres was so cropped, that of 
1910-11, when the area amounted to 7,372,456 acres, and that of 1911-12, when 7,427,834 
acres was cropped. 


(ii.) Hay. Hay-growing, which, next to the growing of wheat for grain, is the most 
important branch of agriculture in the Commonwealth, will be seen from the graph to 
have fluctuated very considerably from year to year during the period under review, 
these fluctuations being due in the main to seasonal variations and to variations in the 
relative prices of grain and haycrops. It will be seen that the features of the graphs are 
a moderate increase from 1860-1 to 1875-6, a fairly rapid increase from 1875-6 to 1882-3, 
moderate increase thence to 1896-7, succeeded by marked fluctuations from this point 
onwards with, on the whole, a moderate rate of increase until 1908-9 when 2,453,000 
acres was attained, succeeded by a decline in 1909-10 to 2,228,000 acres, and a slight 
increase in 1910-11 to 2,258,000 acres, and a substantial increase in 1911-12, when the 
maximum of 2,518,000 was attained. 


‘ik ore in the area oes to this crop, the general tendency, howey: eing 


aoe of 677,000 al 617, 000 acres were so cropped during 1910-11 and 1911- 12 
: espectively. : ; 
(iv.) Maize. The graph relating to maize indicates thatthe area devoted thereto 
in Australia, although somewhat fluctuating, increased with fair rapidity until the season 
_ 1896-7, since when it has varied above and below the point then reached, on the whole 


a: oe prior to 1910-11, viz., 872,000 acres, was attained in the season 1903-4; in 1910-11 this 
_ record was exceeded by 43,000 acres; a falling off occurred in 1911-12, when the area 
under crop was 340,000 acres. 


(v.) Sugar-Cane. In the case of sugar-cane the graph shews a fairly rapid rate of 
___ inerease to 1874-5, followed by a period of five years during which the area increased but 
slowly. From 1879-80, however, the sugar-cané area rose rapidly until in 1884-5 a total 
of more than 75,000 acres was reached. Then followed a period of diminished cultiva- 
- tion, and it was not until 1892-3 that so high a total was again attained. After this the 
ee area rose rapidly to 186,000 acres in 1898-9, but during the next five years a decline took 
place, the area for 1903-4 being 132,000 acres.. The season of maximum area, viz., 
156,000 acres,was 1905-6. A marked decline in area was in evidence during the four fol- 
' lowing seasons; in the year 1910-11, however, the former maximum was again attained, 
pa this was followed by a slight falling off in 1911-12 to the extent of 11,000 acres. 


: (vi.) Barley. The Commonwealth barley crop has exhibited from time to time 
_ yery marked fluctuations in area. The graph representing this crop shews consequently 
a very ‘irregular line. The total has, on the whole, increased but slightly since 1880, 
ors apid i increases in certain years being succeeded by equally rapid decreases in subsequent 
phets The maximum area under barley, viz., 143,000 acres, was attained in the season 
“ egret 


#s a (vii.) Vines. The graph relating to area under vines, from 1872-3 onwards, indicates 
that there were two periods of yery slow increase, one from 1872-3 to 1881-2, the other 
‘ om. 1893-4 to 1904-5. Between these, viz., from 1881-2 to 1893-4, a moderate rate of 

“ay merease of area was experienced, the total for the Commonwealth advancing during that 
e from 14,600 acres to 57,400 acres, while since 1904-5 the area has fluctuated con- 
derably, the general tendency evidencing a fairly consistent diminution. The season 
of maximum area under vineyards was 1904-5, with a total of about 65,700 acres. 
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2. Production.—The diagram on page 428 furnishes a graphical representation of 
ith. 


(i.) Wheat. This graph brings out clearly the fact that while on the whole the pro- 
Z tion of wheat in 1 the Commonwealth i is increasing with fair rapidity, the fluctuations 


since the year 1890 there have been three seasons of extremely low output, viz., in 
391-2, 1895-6, and 1902-3, with aggregate yields respectively of 25,700,000 bushels, 
3,300, 000 bushels, and 12, 400,000 bushels. On the other hand there have been five 
asons in which the total production was exceptionally high. These will be seen from 


7) ft 
one of increase, sepeaally during the period 1892- 3 to 1896-7. During th fou 


remaining practically stationary up to 1909-10. The maximum area under maize, — 


e aggregate yields from 1860-1 to 1911-12 of five of the principal crops of the Common- 


1e graph to have been the seasons 1893-4, 1900-1, 1903- 4, 1909- 10 and 1910- 11, the : 
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GRAPHS SHEWING THE AREA UNDER THE PRINCIPAL CROPS IN THE COMMON- 
WEALTH FROM 1860-1 To 1910-11. 
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(See pages—for wheat, 366; oats, 373; maize, 376; barley, 380; hay, 387; sugar-cane, 392; and 
vineyards, 397.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each small square represents an interval of one year, 
while the vertical height represents a number of acres, varying with the nature of the crop in 
accordance with the scale given on the left-hand of the diagram. The height of each graph above 
the base line denotes, for the crop to which it relates, the total area under cultivation in the 
Commonwealth during the successive seasons, 
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GRAPHS SHEWING THE PRODUCTION OF .THE PRINCIPAL CROPS IN THE COMMON- 
WEALTH FROM 1860-1 Tro 1910-11. 
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(See pages—for wheat, 367; oats, 373; maize, 377; barley, 380; and hay, 389.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—In this diagram a separate base line is provided for each of the 
crops dealt with. In each instance the base of a small square represents an interval of one year, 
the vertical height of such square representing in the case of the wheat graph, 10,000,000 bushels ; 
oats, 2,000,000 bushels; barley, 500,000 bushels; maize, 2,000,000 bushels; and hay, 500,000tons. The 
height of each graph above its base line denotes the aggregate yield in the Commonwealth of that 
particular crop during the successive seasons, 
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total yields for which were 37,100,000 bushels, 48,400,000 bushels, 74,100,000 bushels, 
90,400,000 bushels, and 95,100,000 bushels respectively. Each of these yields represented 
at the date of its attainment the maximum Australian wheat crop, the last-mentioned 
being the highest yet reached. 


(ii.) Oats. From 1860-1 to 1880-1 the oat crop of the Commonwealth, although 
exhibiting from year to year fluctuations more or less marked, gave no indications of a 
tendency to increase with the advance in population. This is wellshewn in the diagram, 
by the persistence with which the graph for this period adheres to the line denoting 
4,000,000 bushels, the yield for 1880-1 being actually lower than that for 1860-1. From 
this latter season to 1894-5 the variation was on a somewhat higher level, and is shewn 
in the diagram to have been in the vicinity of the line representing 6,000,000 bushels. 
From this point onwards a tendency to more rapid increase ii production is in evidence, 
obscured somewhat by extensive fluctuations corresponding to those referred to aboye in 
the case of wheat. Thus in 1895-6 and 1902-3 the total yields were only 4,400,000 and 
7,300,000 bushels respectively, while in 1900-1 and 1903-4 aggregates respectively of 
12,000,000 and 17,500,000 bushels were reached, this latter being the maximum oat 
crop of the Commonwealth. The 1911-12 crop was the lowest for four seasons. 


(iii.) Barley. The Australian barley crop will be seen from the graph to have fluc- 
tuated very considerably throughout, these variations being due rather to fluctuations 
in the area sown than to adverse seasons. From 1879-80 to 1902-3 the curve rises above 
and falls below the line representing 1,500,000 bushels. For more recent years the 
graph bears the evidence of an increasing, though still fluctuating, output. The maxi- 
mum barley crop of the Commonwealth was that of 2,870,000 bushels in 1908-9. 


(iv.) Matze. The maize graph indicates a rapid increase in output from 1860-1 to 
1869-70, followed by a moderate increase from the latter season to 1886-7, and a further 
rapid increase to 1891-2. From the last-mentioned season onwards the production has 
fluctuated considerably, but little increase has, on the whole, been experienced, the total 
for 1891-2 being 9,262,000 bushels, as compared with 10,771,000 bushels for 1909-10, the 
maximum Australian maize crop up to that date; this was exceeded in the following 
season, when the production of maize amounted to 13,044,000 bushels. As in the case 
of all other crops, the maize yield for 1911-12 was considerably lower than that for the 
year immediately preceding it. 


(v.) Hay. The graph relating to the Commonwealth output of hay indicated a 
fairly continuous increase in production from the season 1860-1, when the total stood 
at 340,000 tons, to that of 1887-8, when it reached 1,330,000 tons. In subsequent years 
marked fluctuations have been in evidence, but the tendency has, on the whole, been 
one of increase, The maximum hay crop of the Commonwealth was that of the season 
1910-11, when the total production reached 3,176,000 tons. 
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SECTION IX. 
FARMYARD AND DAIRY PRODUCTION, 


« §1. Introductory. 


1. General.—Amongst the live stock brought out by Captain Phillip in 1788 were 
included one bull, four cows, one calf, and twelve pigs, these being established at Farm 
Cove when Port Jackson was settled. Of the early importations of cattle the greater part 
was slaughtered to relieve the necessity of the colonists in the famines which several times 
threatened the existence of the young community. It may be noted that the existing 
herds have not sprung from the original stock only, but have been improved by the 
introduction of stud cattle and pigs, especially during late years. Stock-raising, with 
regard to the special requirements of dairying, etc., has in fact been scientifically 
considered only in comparatively recent times. The technical advances made in the 
manufacture of butter and cheese in Hurope and elsewhere, and the necessity for keep- 
ing pace with them in connection with the export trade of Australia, demanded in 
Australian stock-raising a judicious crossing of strains with a view to improving the 
quantity and quality of the milk supply. Further, the pasturage was improved by the 
eradication of grasses and herbage of little or no use, and the planting of suitable grasses 
and other fodder plants.’ Much of the indigenous herbage forms, however, excellent food 
for stock. Although some of the State Governments have made considerable impor- 
tations for stud purposes, the importation of British and other cattle for breeding, 
is ordinarily under private enterprise, but is safeguarded by Government supervision’ 
in order to prevent the introduction of diseases and pests, with the result that Australia 
is comparatively free from stock diseases. Permanent structures for the shelter of dairy 
herds are required only to a very small extent in the Commonwealth, the mildness of the 
climate rendering it possible for stock to thrive in the open throughout the year. 
Practical experience has, however, demonstrated the wisdom of rugging or otherwise 
protecting dairy cattle during the colder months, while the provision of shelters in the 
form of plantations of trees is attended by beneficial results. Where winter fodder must, 
be grown it is given to the cattle in the fields, and consists of lucerne, oats, maize, barley, 
rye, and mangolds. Ensilage is highly recommended by dairy experts, and increasing 
use is being made thereof. - Continued expansion of the dairying industry, and particularly- 
its extension into non-coastal districts, will involve a more general use of the silo. 

Some of the indigenous Australian grasses are particularly suitable for dairy cattle, 
since they possess milk-producing as well as fattening properties, but many of the hold- 
ings are sown with English and other imported grasses, varieties being chosen to suit, 
particular localities. The area of land devoted to green food and permanent artificially- 
sown grasses is constantly increasing, its produce being, for the most part, devoted to 
the depasturing of dairy herds. The opinion, long held, that only heavily-grassed country 
with good rainfall was profitable for dairying has been controverted by experience, it 
having been shown that with proper care more lightly clad regions can be made to yield. 
good milk results. S 


2. State Supervision of Industry.—Hach of the State Agricultural Departments 
exercises considerable supervision in regard to the industry. Dairy experts are employed 
to give instruction in approved methods of production, to examine animals, to inspect, 

e 
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the buildings used for milking, separating and butter-making, and to examine the 
marketable produce. A high standard of dairy hygiene, cleanliness of personnel and 
matértel, and purity of produce have also been insisted upon under State laws. Financial 
assistance has been given to facilitate the economic handling of dairy products, and 
much benefit has resulted, the advances generally having been promptly repaid. 


For the maintenance of the purity and quality of Australian butter, the Common- 
wealth regulations under the Commerce Act 1905 enact that butter intended for ship- 
ment oversea must be covered with a true trade description, and that at least the 
following matter should appear in the brand :—The word: ‘‘Australia,’’ the name of the 
State in which it was produced, net weight, manufacturer’s or exporter’s name or 
registered brand, and the words, “pure creamery’ butter,” ‘‘pastry butter,’’ ‘‘milled 
butter ” (that is, butter which is a mixture or blend of two or more butters ordinarily 
packed alone and under separate names or brands), or “‘re-packed butter,’’ as the case may 
require. Other matter may be added, but it must be true, and not liable to mislead. 
Margarine must be so stamped or marked. All butter, etc., intended for export must. be 
sent for inspection to appointed places. The regulations now in force contain important 
provisions in regard to the standard for export dairy products. By means of these pro- 
visions purity and quality are guaranteed. On the request of exporters, butter and 
cheese are graded and marked as to their quality, and in such cases the inspecting officer 
issues a certificate on the authorised form. Trade is thereby facilitated, since quantities 
of butter, etc., can be purchased solely on the certificate issued, without imspection, 
The standards are as follow:— 


Butter.—Butter which contains ohly—No fat other than butter fat; not more than 
16 per cent. of water, 3 per cent. of casein} 0.5 per cent. of boric acid, 4 per cent. of salt ; 
not less than 82 per cent. of butter fat; any colouring matter deemed by the Minister to 
be harmless. 


Cheese.—Cheese which does not contain any foreign matter other than rennet, salt, 
or colouring matter deemed by the Minister to be harmless. 


Concentrated Milk.—Pasteurised milk which is concentrated by any process what- 
eyer, and not subsequently sterilised, and which contains not less than 9 per cent. of 
butter fat and 24 per cent. of milk solids not fat, and no foreign substance other than 
0.5 per cent. of boric-acid. 


Condensed Milk.—Milk which is condensed or concentrated by any process whatever, 
with or without the addition of cane sugar, and which, when containing such sugar, 
also contains not less than 9 per cent. of butter fat, and 22 per cent. of milk solids not 
fat, or which, when not containing such sugar, contains not less than 8 per cent. of 
butter fat and 20 per cent. of milk solids not fat. 


Dried Milk.—Whilk from which the water has been, removed by a process of heating, 
without the addition of any extraneous matter, and which, when dissolved in or treated 
with water, according to any directions supplied by the maker or vendor thereof, pro- 
duces milk as defined in this Schedule. 


Honey.—The ripened, unfermented honey of bees, which does not contain any 
foreign matter. 


Milk.—The milk of cows, whether mixed or not, and containing not less than 3 per 
cent. of butter fat, nor less than 8.5 per cent. solids not butter fat. 
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_ The trade description prescribed must be permanently affixed on the goods or on the 
containing packages. In the case of butter the trade description must, with additional 
particulars, be indelibly impressed on the outer covering, 


When, upon request by exporters, butter and cheese are graded by the examining 
officer, the points awarded are as follows:— 


BUTTER.— 


Superfine—Pure creamery butter, graded at 95 to 100 points. 
First grade—Pure creamery butter, graded at 90 to 94 points. 
Second grade—Pure butter, graded at 83 to 89 points. 

Third grade—Pure butter, graded at 75 to 82 points. 

Pastry butter—Pure butter, graded at.less than 75 points. 


CHEESE.— 


Superfine—Pure cheese, graded at 95 to 100 points. 
First grade—Pure cheese, graded at 90 to 94 points. 
Second grade—Pure cheese, graded at 83 to 89 points. 
Third grade—Pure cheese, graded at 75 to 82 points. 


In grading butter and cheese, the maximum points to be awarded are: Flavour 
and aroma, 50 points; texture, including body, grain, and moisture, 30 points; - condi- 
tion, including colour, salting, packing, and covering, 20 points. An official grade 
mark is to be applied to all export butter and cheese graded at over 89 or under 75 
points, as follows :— 


Butter and cheese graded at 95.to 100 points—Superfine. 
Butter and cheese graded at 90 to 94 points—First grade. 
Butter graded at under 75 points—Pastry. 

Cheese graded at under 75 points—Below standard. 


Impure butter and cheese are. not: graded at all. The exportation of unsound, 
inferior, or abnormal dairy products is prohibited, unless the trade deseription applied 
to the goods includes the words, ‘‘Below Standard.” 


3. Mixed Farming.—Dairying is not now, as formerly, wholly confined to farmers, 
since many graziers in a large way of business haye lately given it their attention. In 
non-coastal regions it is gewerally carried on in conjunction with agriculture and sheep- 
raising, sufficient fodder being grown to carry the cattle through the winter months. 
Local wants are thus met, and in many places remote from the metropolis well- 
equipped factories have been established. 


4, Factory System.— at ack separation and butter-making are often carried on 
together under the co-operative system. The creation of large central butter factories, 
supplied by numerous separating establishments or ‘‘creameries,” has resulted in a con- 
siderable reduction in the cost of manufacture, since improved appliances, such as 
refrigerators, may be profitably worked at the larger establishments. The product is also 
of a more uniform quality. The number of farmers who adhere to hand processes is 
_ rapidly diminishing. Formerly the average quantity of milk used per pound of hand- 
made butter was about 3 gallons, but separator butter requires only about 24 gallons. 


5. Butter and Cheese Factories.—The establishments in the Commonwealth where 
the manufacture of butter, cheese, and condensed milk was carried on, numbered 540 in 
1911. These were distributed as regards the various States as follows:—New South 
Wales, 180; Victoria, 199; Queenslane, 83; South Australia, 46; Western Australia, 3; 
Tasmania, 29. : 
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§ 2. Milk, Butter, and Cheese. 


1. Dairy Herds.—Since the drought year 1902 there has been in each State a 
general yearly increase in the number of dairy cows. In New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia proper, and Tasmania—as will be seen from the table of cattle and 
dairy cattle given below—the proportion of dairy cattle to all cattle is high. In 
Queensland, the Northern Territory, and Western Australia there is a greatly 
preponderating number of other cattle, dairying not being firmly established in the 
tropical regions of the Continent. In southern Queensland, however, the industry has 
developed remarkably during the last decade. In the tables which follow in this section 
the returns for the Northern Territory and the Federal Capital Territory are, unless 
shewn separately, included in South Australia and New South Wales respectively, the 
dairy products from the newly-acquired Commonwealth territories being small :— 


CATTLE AND DAIRY CATTLE, COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


State. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
New South Wales a All Cattle ...| 2,751,193 | 2,955,934 | 3,027,727 | 3,140,307 | 3,185,824 
~ Dairy Cows .. 713,223 736,683 755,879 826,443 855,926 
Victoria Pen ABs All Cattle 1,842,807 | 1,574,162 | 1,549,640 | 1,547,569 | 1,647,127 
Dairy Cows 709,279 609,166 625,063 668,777 699,555 
Queensland 255 “8 All Cattle 3,892,232 | 4,321,600 | 4,711,782 | 5,131,699 | 5,073,201 
Dairy Cows ...| 282,883 304,281 333,839 365,444 357,095 
South Australia ie All Cattle ...| 334,671 340,376 344,034 | 384,862 393,566 
Dairy Cows ...| 100,743 106,269 110,757 119,628 121,803 
Western Australia a All Cattle wted| PTT OUT. 741,788 793,217 825,040 843,638 
Dairy Cows ... 31,489 31,522 29,176 30,785 27,740 
Tasmania ae aA All Cattle ...| 215,523 205,827 199,945 201,854 217,406 
Dairy Cows ... 54,045 50,931 50,996 52,966 56,858 
Northern Territory ... All Cattle | 374,683 407,992 414,046 513,383 459,780 
j Dairy Cows... 489 546 464 556 490: 
Fed. Capital Territory... | All Cattle a y sl * * 8,412; 
Dairy Cows ... y * ‘ « 1,192 
Commonwealth ae All Cattle ...,10,128,486 (10,547,679 (11,040,391 |11,744,714 /11,828,954 
Dairy Cows ...| 1,892,351 | 1,839,398 | 1,906,174 | 2,064,599 | 2,120,659 

4 1 


* Included under New South Wales. 


2. Milk.—The annual quantity of milk produced per dairy cow varies greatly with 
locality and season, probably reaching as high as 500 gallons, but averaging for the 
whole of Australia, for all dairy cows and for all seasons, something under 300 gallons per 
annum. The best yields over a series of years appear to be in Victoria, South Australia, 
New South Wales,and Tasmania, while Western Australia is below Queensland. In the 
following table the average yields per cow for 1908, 1909, 1910 and 1911 are taken from the 
number of dairy cows which were, during any part of the year, milking, _ The average 
given is considerably below that for cows which were yielding durmg the greater part of 
the year. It will be seen that the highest averages obtain in those States which have 
adopted more scientific methods of dairying, such as systematic breeding, culling of 
herds, milk testing, etc. 
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PRODUCTION OF MILK, COMMONWEALTH, 1908, 1909, 1910 and 1911. 


Heading. | N.S.W.* | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 
1908— | 
Dairy cows No. 736,683 609,166} . 304,281 106,815 31,522 50,931 | 1,839,398 
Production of milk gals.|188,518,562 |148,122,200 |63,934,402 | 28,883,000 | 4,531,212 |13,520,000+| 447,509,376 
Aver. yield per cow gals. 257 243 210 270 144 265 - 243 
1909— ; 
Dairy cows No o.| 755,879 625,063 333,839 5 Bb 27.5 | 29,176 50,996 | °1,906,174 
Production of milk gals. 201, 183,337 | 162,994,658 |70,642,888 | 29,778,032 | 4,893,446 |11,600,000t| 481,092,361 
Ayer, yield percow gals.) 266 261 212 268 168 Q27 252, 
1910— 
Dairy Cows 826,443 668,777 | ~ 365,444 120,184 30,785 52,966 | 2,064,599 
Production of milk gals. 235,577,702 | 196,674,373 |87,648,322 | 34,672,756 | 5,125,124 |13,300,000t| 572,998,277 
es yield per cow gals.| 285 294 240 288 166 951 278 
1911— | ’ 
Dairy Cows | 857,118 699,555 |, 357,095 121,803 28,230 56,858, 2,120,659, 
Production of milk gals. |237,623,000 |238,149,700 |71,770,148 | 27,952,612 | 5,017,004 |14, 214, 500 | 594,726,964 
Aver. yield per cow gals. 277 340 200 230 178 "250 280 
| i 


* Including figures for Federal Capital Territory, which in 1911:were 1192:dairy cows; 153,090 
gallons of milk, averaging 128 gallons per cow. + Estimated. 


3. Butter and Cheese.—The butter output shews, in general, a tolerably steady 
increase since the drought year 1902, the most marked development being in Queens- 
land. The production of butter reached its highest figures in 1911, the highest previous 
yields being in 1910 and 1906. The year 1910 marks the highest cheese production, the 
return being somewhat better than those for 1911 and 1909. In both butter and cheese 
a decrease took place in some of the States in 1907 and 1908, due to the dryness of 
the season. There was a recovery in 1909. For the five years from 1907 to 1911 the 
figures are :— 


PRODUCTION OF BUTTER AND CHEESE, COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to I911. 


State. 1907. 1908. 1909. +1910. 1911. 
BUTTER. 
Ibs. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
New South Wales* ... ...| 60,041,429 61,380,876 62,865,608 76,624,830 83,208,568 
Victoria ca «-| 63,746,354 48,461,398 55,166,555 70,603,787 86,500,474 
Queensland ... as ..-| 22,789,158 23,838,357 24,592,711 31,258,333 97,858,535 
South Australia BE ae 8,519,340 8,130,560 8,482,168 10,717,486 9,694,666 
Western Australia... oer 436,529 365,593, 414,453 641,491 498,047 
Tasmaniat ... ate ore 847,860 3,140,573 2,751,757 3,365,989 3,817,455 
Commonwealth} ... ..-| 156,380,670 t 145,317,357 154,273,252 193,211,909 211,577,745 
CHEESE. 
lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
New South Wales By 4,586,857 4,763,360 4,775,268 5,191,089 5,460,652 
Victoria Pr a ms 4,397,909 4,328,644 5,025,834 4,530,893 4,549,843 
Queensland ... es 2,684,588 3,199,510 3,662,497 * 4,146,661 3,718,257 
South Australia af es 1,385,790 1,556,894 1,578,378 1,796,281 1,526,930 
Western Australia... ae 580 980 1,570 3,306 900, 
Tasmaniat 3 Shy ore 327,839 910,400 731,290 868,781 630,130 
Commonwealth! ... ...| 18,383,563 | 14,759,788 15,774,837 16,537,011 15,886,712 


* Including Federal Capital Territory, where, in 1911, 31,630 lbs. of butter were produced. 

+ Prior to 1908 Tasmanian statistics relate only to the quantities made in factories. t The 
totals for the Commonwealth here given for 1907 are exclusive of Tasmanian butter and cheese 
made elsewhere than in factories. 


4, Concentrated Milk.—‘‘ Condensed” or “concentrated” milk denotes milk the bulk 
of which is reduced by evaporation, no sweetening agent being added. When a sweeten- 
ing agent is added it is called “preserved” milk. Small quantities of such milk were 
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made prior to 1911, in which year the output for the Commonwealth was nearly doubled, 
Victoria shewing a marked increase. There is still a large import of milk, as will be seen 
from the tables hereunder. No condensed or concentrated milk is made in South 
Australia, Western Australia, or Tasmania. In New South Wales, Victoria, and Queens- 
land the following quantities are returned for 1908, 1909, 1910, and 1911:— 


CONDENSED AND CONCENTRATED MILK MADE, 1908, 1909, 1910 and 1911. 


Year, N.S.W. Victoria. Queensland. |Commonwealth. 
Ibs. lbs. EDs. Ibs. 
1908 ok ri 2,399,673 3,308,854 3,935,024 9,643,551 
1909 Ai ae 2,400,687 3,487,312 =| 7,038,202 12,926,201 
1910 ane seca 1,940,481 2,707,110 7,843,670 12,491,261 
LOW a BES 3,058,497 13,697,691 | 6,227,519 22,983,707 


5. Oversea Trade in Milk, Butter, and Cheese.—The tables following give the im- 
ports, exports, and net exports or imports of butter, cheese, and milk. In each of the five 
years exports of butter exceeded imports; in two the cheese import was heavier than 
the export, and this was the case each year with milk. 


IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND NET IMPORTS OF BUTTER, CHEESE AND MILK, 
COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


IMPORTS. 
Products. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. | 1911, 
Butter... ies bE mu, Tbs. 20,885 40,874 80,111 71,695 22,607 
4 eA a, RSE + OP itt 29 910 2,368 4,078 3,570 1,081 
Cheese Re i BE .. Ibs. 299,711 566,808 367,504 303,155 318,891 
Ess he tol Bs BE £ 12,371 20,433 14,720 13,772 | 14,461 
Milk—concentrated and preserved’ lbs.| 9,279,091 9,145,306 7,489,232 8,543,158 4,166,117 
% * Ys, 5 £ 170,478 180, 194 145,736 135,297 74,278 
EXPORTS. 
Butter... oes oer ... lbs.| 66,076,915 | 51,206,359 | 55,700,987 | 87,928,151 | 101,722,136 
aaa oe we on £|- 2,890,261 2,387,450 2,402,619 3,952,808 4,637,362 
Cheese ... Se Lae 7. ABBY 495,530 153,589 203,477 921 583 1,159,363 
. =e Olay ght ms 12,896 5,237 5, 1th 22,178 97,243 
Milk—concentrated and preserved! Ibs. 322,119 309,789 360,821 517,634 1,260,323 
Ag ES * £ 6,305 7,013 7,852 10,289 21,990 
NET EXPORTS.? 

Butter... ai .. _ «» Ibs.| 66,056,030} 51,165,485 | 55,620,876 | . 87,856,456 | 101,699,529 
per ae site $8 £| 2,889,351 2,385,082 2,398,541 | 3,949,238 4,636,281 
Cheese... Ls A Rw Est, 195,819 |— 413,219 |— 164,027 | 618,428 840,472 
5 ae ag a ss £ 525 |— - 15,196. |—> 8,949 | 8,406 12,782 
Milk—concentrated and preserved’ lbs.|— 8,956,972 |— 8,835,517 |— 7,078,411 — 8,025,524 |— 2,905,794 
» 9 7) » £\— 164,173 |— 173,181 |— 187,884 \— 125,008 |— 52,988 


1. See definition on page 434. 2. — signifies net imports. e 


The large quantities of concentrated and preserved milk imported for local use 
indicate room for development in this industry. 


6. Local Consumption of Butter and Cheese.—The total production of butter and 
cheese, with the net export or import subtracted or added, gives approximately the 
consumption in the Commonwealth. In the period considered hereunder, 1907, 1910 and 
1911 were the years in which the local supply of cheese was adequate :— 
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BUTTER AND CHEESE LOCALLY CONSUMED, 1907 to 1911. 


| 
Product. | 1907. | 1908. 1909. 1910 1911, 
lbs. lbs. lbs lbs lbs. 
Butter .. Total i .| 90, vie 640 | 94,151,872 | 98,652,376 | 105, 569, 150}109, 88 216 
os .. Per head of ‘mean population .. 1.9 | 22.4 23.1 94.2, QA, 
Oheese .. Total sal B19 382 | 15,173,007 | 15,938,864 | 15,918,853) 15, O48, 240 
an .. Per head of mean population ... So a 3.6. Toe 3.7 3.4 


ri 


The consumption in 1911 averaged 24.5 lbs. of butter and 3.4 lbs. of cheese per head 
of mean population, an amount probably unsurpassed anywhere. The consumption of 
butter and cheese in the United Kingdom is given as about 19°1bs. per head. 


§ 3. Pigs, Bacon, etc. 


1. Pigs.—The pigs in Australasia numbered 43 in 1792; 4017 in 1800; 8992 in 
1810; 33,906 in 1821; 66,086 in 1842; and 121,035 in 1851. The figures for each 
State in subsequent census years, and in the last five years, were as follows :— 


NUMBER OF PIGS, COMMONWEALTH, 1861 to 1911. 


State. | e61. | 1871. | 1881. | 1991. | 1901. 1907. | 1908. 1909. | 1910. 1911. 


New South Wales .,./146,091 |213,193 |213,916 |253,189 | 265,730 |216,145 |215,822 | 237,849 | 321,632) 370,700 


Victoria ... .».| 43,480 |177,447 |239,926 |286,780 | 334,295 |211,002 |179,358 | 217,921 | 333,281) 348,069 
Queensland «| 7,465 | 32,707 | 56,438 |122,672 | 121,641 |133,246 |124,749 | 124,803 | 152,212) 173,902 
South Australia oa 69,286 | 95,542 |120,718 | 83,797 88,886 | 90,741 | 78,454 | 80,410 96,386) 93,130 
Western Australia..., 11,984 | 14,265 | 22,530 | 25,930 61,052 | 53,399 | 46,652 | 47,062 57,628) 55,635 
Tasmania ... ..-| 40,841 | 52,863 | 49,660 | 73,520| 58,716 | 46,704 | 47,945 | 55,705| 63,715} 67,392 
Northern Territory % ‘ Wa * 989 | 2,864) 2,711 1,387 996} 1,500 
Federal Capital Ter-| | | 

ritory” ... + if i it i if { i + 393 


Commonwealth _ .,,'319,147 |586,017 |703,188 |845,888 | 931,309 |754,101 |695,691 | 765,137 |1,025,850}1,110,721 


* Included in South Australia. t Included in New South Wales. 


Prior to 1911 the number of pigs was highest in 1904, when for the first time it was over 
a million; prior to 1899 it had never reached 900,000. That year, the two immediately 
following, and 1904, 1905, 1910 and 1911 mark the highest totals. An examination of the 
returns shews remarkable fluctuations. In none of the States was the number as high 
in 1906 as in the preceding year, and in Tasmania alone was the figure for 1907 higher 
than that for 1906. A similar experience was met in 1908. In several States the 
falling-off over the three years is very marked. » In 1909 a considerable recovery in the 
figures is shewn, increases over 1908 being large in New South Wales, Victoria, and 
Tasmania. The increase in 1910 in all the States is still more remarkable, being thirty- 
four per cent. in the whole Commonwealth. In 1911 there was a further increase. The 
number of pigs per head of population, and the number per square mile, will be found in 
the tables of live stock, pages 331 and 332. 


2. Bacon and Ham.—From 1905 to 1908 the production of bacon and ham in the 
Commonwealth shewed little annual variation. In 1909 there was a considerable 
falling-off, and large increases in 1910 and 1911. It will be noticed from the table above 
that the number of pigs in Australia in 1908 was much below the average. 
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PRODUCTION OF BACON AND HAM, COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


State. 1907. | 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
Ibs. | Ibs. Ibs Ibs. | __Ibs, 

New South Wales* ...| 10,358,526 | 9,488,299] 9,931,377 | 12,620,067 | 16,102,827 
Victoria ...| 17,545,720 | 14,411,401 | 13,620,485 | 16,438,837 | 19,546,772 
Queensland .. 10,015,008 | 11,324,323; .9,228,317 | 10,758,963 | 11,667,654 
South Australia 2,311,004 |. 3,392,162) 3,348,050 | 3,741,942 | 4,311,497 
Western Australia 209,419 152,896 120,623 121,154 97,136 
Tasmaniat 279,504 | 1,333,856} 1,526,115 | 1,468,789 | 1,538,766 
Commonwealth} ...| 40,719,181 | 40,102,937 | 37,774,967 | 45,149,752 | 53,264,652 


* Including Federal Capital Territory where in 1911 22,670 lbs. of bacon and ham were pro- 


duced. + Prior to 1908 Tasmanian statistics relate only to quantities made in factories. 


t The totals 


for the Commonwealth here given for 1907 are exclusive of Tasmanian bacon and ham made 


elsewhere than in factories. 


3. Oversea Trade in Pig Products.—The oversea trade in pigs and pig products is 
shewn in the following tables :— 


IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND NET EXPORTS OF BACON AND HAM, FROZEN PORK, 
PIGS AND LARD, COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


1908. 


Particulars, 1907. | 1909. 1910. 1911. 
BACON AND HAM. a 3 
Imports ... lbs. 237,644 273,922 | 244,903 aoe eae' 201,309 
ea es Ag 9,625 10,0138 9,384 | 8,687 | 8,566 
Exports ... lbs. 420,819 391,820 | 403,801 |1,605,699 |2,340,612 
— Bo0 & 17,579 18,360 18,979 | 57,060} 74,178 
Net Exports lbs. 183,175 117,898 | 158,898 |1,401,211 |/2,139,303 
fe £ 7,954 8,347 9,595 48 373 | 65,612 
FROZEN PORK. 
Imports ... lbs. 187,479 110,647 | 109,620 106,757 | 
A Bus & 5,312 3,329 3,301 S297 | 
Exports ... lbs. |1,446,758 | 826,102) 394,559] 741,410 |1,640,013 
a nee £ 28,406 20,446 9,318 17;087 |» 33,639 
Net Exports lbs. |1,259,279 | 715,455 | 284,939 684,653 |1,640,013 
x) £} 235094 year bg 6,017 13,860 33,639 
PIGS. 
Imports ... No. 7 39 31 50 35 
Rf Ba: £ 69 968 ae ETT 799 539 
Exports ... No 185 117 229 303 385 
M4 Fo 383 297 460 477 748 
Net Exports+ No 178 78 198 253 350 
ai 314 — 671 sai LT — 322 209 
LARD. 
Imports ... lbs. 36,625 313,060 | 358,213 | 198,897| 387,626 
Pre iad Jono Bg 980 7,681 | 9,148 5,578 9,870 
Exports ... lbs. 458,327 | 511,774 |1,618,995 3,112,190 |3,399,386 
"3 ae £ 8,554 10,906 | 28,948 62,664 57,861 
Net Exports lbs. 421,702 198,714 1,260,782 |2,913,293 |3,011,760 
nv £& 7,574 3,225 19,800 57,091 47,991 


1. — signifies net imports. 
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From 1901 to 1903 there was a considerable net import of bacon and ham, but for the 
following years there was a large net export. The local production of frozen pork and 
lard was for each of the years shewn more than sufficient for the local demand. The 
net export of pig products was considerably greater in 1910 than in previous years, and’ 
in 1911 considerably greater than in 1910. 


4, Local Consumption of Bacon and Ham.—From 1904 to 1911 the production of 
bacon and ham was sufficient to meet the local demand, and there was a surplus for 
export, but-in 1901, 1902, and 1903 this was otherwise, and considerable quantities were: 
imported. 

BACON AND HAM LOCALLY CONSUMED, 1907 to 1911. 


Consumption. re 1908. | 1909. | 1910, 1911. 
. Ibs. a Tbs. 
Total Pied of8 ,036,006'39, oss. 039 37,616 ,069)43, 748. ‘541 Byles 195. 349, 


Per head of mean population Orbe: | 8. 8 10.0 11.4 


5. Total Dairy Production.—The total dairy production ot the Commonwealth in. 
1911 is shewn below :— 


TOTAL DAIRY PRODUCTION, COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


| | | | ; 
Where Produced. . N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land._ §S. Aust. lw. Aust, Tas. | C’wealth. 
| | | u t 


MILK. 


| gallons. | gallons. | gallons. | gallons. | gallons. | gallons. | gallons. 
On Dairy & other Farms 237,623,000 238,149, ee. 71,770,148 27,952,612 | | 93 017,004 14,214, me 594,726,964 


BUTTER. 
| lbs. lbs. lbs. | Ibs. ibe, 7) abe. lbs. 
In Factories... ato 78,425,512" | 81,267,119 | 26,017,397 | 6,023,017 | 181,756 | 3,317,455 195,232,256 
On Dairy & other Farms) a etl 5,233,355 | 1,841,138 3,671,649 316,291 500,000+ 16,345, 489 
} 1 
my bs 
Total cS «--| 83,208, 5684) 86,500,474 | 27,858, 535 | 9,694,666 | 498,047 | 3,817,455t 211,577,745 
> Brat | { . 
CHimist 
Ibs. | lbs. Ibs. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. lbs. 
In Factories... 3,485,919 | 3,047,261 | . 3,633,886 | 1,520,537 as 480,130 | 12,167,733 
On Dairy & other Farms 1,974,733 | | 1,502,582 84,371 6,393 900 150,000t| 3,718,979 
Total ay «| 5,460,652 4,549,843 | 3,718,257 | 1,526,930 900 630,1301| 15,886,712 


CONDENSED OR CONCENTRATED MILK. 


ivf Wbs: | Ibs. lbs. 3 | | joo ibe 
In Factories ... na) Wass 058, 497 | 13,697, ‘691 | | 6,227,519 as na tac! | 22,983,707 


BACON AND HAM. 


Ibs lbs. OTs 
In Factories... 13,393, 536* 15,190, 449 | 10, 726,070 3,071,669 838,766 |. 43,220,490 


Ibs. | lbs. lbs. =» Ibs. | lbs 
On Dairy & other Farms 2,709,291" 4,356,323 | »941,584| 1,239,828 97,136 tee. 10,044,162: 


Total ae ty “wong Se beh ee 654 | 4,311,497 97,136 | 1,538 7664) 58,264,652 


* Including Federal Capital Territory, where there was bei 27,630 lbs. of butter on fee 
and 4000 lbs. of butter in factories ; also 22,670 Ibs. of bacon and hams (on farms). + Estimated. 
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§ 4, Poultry Farming. 


1. Development of the Industry.—Until recently, poultry farming as a well organ- 
ised industry could scarcely be said to exist, although both in metropolitan and country 
districts poultry has of course long been kept for the table and egg supplies. The aggre- 
gate output, though considerable, represented relatively little value beyond the cost of 
production, owing to imperfect management. Many farmers however, both wheat-growers 
and dairymen, have maintained a large poultry stock, erecting poultry yards constructed 
on modern principles, and feeding from the stubble fields and waste grain with a mini- 
mum expenditure in tending. This brought about a considerable addition to the net 
agricultural or dairying return. The poultry industry during recent years has assumed 
an independent position among rural industries, notwithstanding that large numbers of 
poultry runs on wheat and dairy farms are still maintained; poultry farming is also 
carried on in conjunction with pig farming. In special poultry farms, breeding on 
scientific principles and a proper arrangement of the runs is secured, feeding and repro- 
duction are technically attended to, and proper shelter is provided either by means'of treés 
or sheds.~ Poultry experts are engaged by the StatesGovernment to instruct in matters 
that will amplify the returns. Poultry for consumption is extensively reared, and the 
egg-producing qualities of the birds have also been greatly improved by careful breeding. 
Egg collecting circles were formed in some districts to develop the industry on co- 
operative lines. 


Another method of collecting and marketing the eggs is through the local butter 
factories, where eggs are delivered by the suppliers of milk and cream a number of times 
each week. 


2. Production of Poultry.—Figures for the yield of poultry products are difficult 
to obtain. The following values are returned :— 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF POULTRY AND EGGS, COMMONWEALTH, 1908-9, 1909-10, 
1910-11, and 1911-12. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| C’wealth. 

= a5 ela & & z 25, 
1908-9 ...| 1,202,000 | 1,547,000 fi 399,349 | 133,544 * 3,281,893+ 
1909-10 ...} 1,809,000 | 1,570,000} 185,000 | 431,575. | 160,562 x 3,656,137 
1910-11 ..,/ 1,170,000 | 1,592,000 | 204,000 | 496,311 | 168,251 227,000 | 3,857,562 
1911-12 ...} 1,200,000§) 1,618,500 195,000 | 533,941 | 175,890 230,000 |3,953,331 


t 


* Not available. + Excluding Queensland and Tasmania. t Excluding Tasmania. 
§ Including Federal Capital Territory, where the estimated value was £1800. 


3. Oversea Trade in Poultry Products.—The imports and exports of eggs shew a 
considerable balance on the side of imports in each of the years 1901 to 1906 and in 1909, 
1910 and 1911. Im 1907 the export greatly exceeded the import, and in 1908 the 
imports were greater in quantity, but less in value, than the exports. In 1909, 1910 and 
1911, the balance, both in number and yalue, was on the side of imports. The figures 
for frozen poultry indicate that a considerable oversea trade is carried on. 
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IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND NET EXPORTS OF EGGS AND LIVE AND FROZEN 
POULTRY, COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


Particulars. 1907. 1908. ~ 1909. 1910. 1911. 
Eeas. aur 
: a 2 7 

Imports ... a wos, dOZ. 60,114 31,247 38,931 | 39,330| 40,969 

hs are chs sai L791 856 1,007 og 1,209 
Exports ... a4 1. doz. 88,684 17,261 10,527 3,853: 5,734 

i oes vo Fae £ 8,421 1,082 713 326 1,124 » 
Net exports ee vs. oz. 28,570 |— 18,986 |— 28,404 .|—35,477 |—35,235 
- . sr Rae ee 1,630 226 |— 294 |— 785 |— 85 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Imports... Ae As eNO. 2,883 2,372 1,862 1,274 23398 


‘ fa sof lane 957 633 944 663 964 
Exports... de va No. 3,280 2,290 4,708| 3,261 2,218 
iy a % evertivie btedtlote 1,043 1,475.| ..1,057| 1,068 
Net exports! 4 weg 397|— 82 2,846|*° 1,977/— 180 
a are re ca ee 991 410| - 5381 394 104 


Imports... nas ... Ibs. 1,452 2,242 3,565 4,811 5,653 


Fi od <a¥ ses sl lace 43 75 100 |. 131 257 » 
Exports... ite ts. pair 31,261 92,444 5,828 7,680 16,869 


4 cP &| 8,556 7,335 3,127 4,171 |" aro 
Net exports is we 2 A : : z 
3 = tpeee 3 | 8,513 7,260 3,027 4,040| 17,218 


1, — signifies net imports. 2. Quantity not available. 


§ 5. Bee Farming. 


1. The Bee-farming Industry.—Bee farming, like poultry farming, has ordinarily 
been an adjunct to agricultural or dairying industries, and can hardly yet be said to have 
been organised as a distinct industry. The returns collected shew that, while production 
varies. greatly, there is on the whole a fair improvement, to which the large increase 
in the Western Australian product since 1902 has considerably contributed.’ The annual 
average returns of honey from the hives range between 20 lbs. and ’60 Ibs. per hive. 


The value of the export of honey from Australia was only £1541 in 1907, £3361 in 
1908, £2675 in 1909, £2489 in 1910, and £4414 in' 1911. ‘It is belieyed that this export 
could be considerably increased, Australian honey exhibited in the Franco-British 
Exhibition in London in 1908, obtained the highest award. It has been proved that. 
there is no eucalyptus flavour in Australian honey, and the prejudice against it on that 
account is ill-founded. : ‘ 


2. Production of Honey and Beeswax.—The particulars of “honey. production 
are as given below :— 
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NUMBER OF HIVES AND PRODUCTION OF HONEY AND BEESWAX, 1908 to 1912. 


Bee Hives. Honey Produced. Beeswax Produced 
State. = 
Productivel,,. Ope Total. | Quantity. | Value. |Quantity.| Value. 
1908. No. No. tH No. lbs. £ “Ibe, £ 
New South Wales 53,240 | 15,148 68,388 | 2,660,363 | 27,700 | 48,427) 2,700 
Victoria senfee et, o00-|— Lo; TOT 43,212 | 1,138,992 | 18,050-} 24,521) 1,330 
Queensland seal) 205866 3,956 14,322 442.827 3,993 8,554 402 


South Australia...) 18,529 5,101 23,630 953,395.| 8,988 | 12,854 696 
Western Australia 9,881 2,140 12,021 255,489 | 3,726 6,454 565 


Commonwealth*| 119,521 | 42,052 | 161,573 | 5,451,066 | 57,407 |.100,810| 5,693 


1909. 
New South Wales| 53,602 | 16,344 69,946 | 3,064,526 | 31,920 | 58,697 | 3,420 
Victoria + if 40,595 | 2,373,628 | 26,544 | 38,674 | 1,934 
Queensland aarit  105999 3,283 14,282 445,432 | 4,119 9,707 492 


South Australia...) 19,549 4,471 | 24,020} 1,007,717 10,497 | 12,063 603 
Western Australia} 13,928 2,631 16,559 309,109 3,122 6,217 466 


Commonwealth*| + + — 1465,402 | 7,200,412 76,902 | 195,358 | 6,915 
i} 
| 
1910. | 
New South Wales 46,813 | 17,986 64,799 | 2,066,330 | 25,800 | 53,006) 3,100 
Victoria 32,914 9,718 42,632 | 1,611,284 | 18,463 22,869 |- 1,805 
Queensland... 11,392 | 3.185) 14-457-|~-548-171 |- 5.294 |~11.849|-- "605 


South Australia...) 17,551 6,450 24,001 812,487 | 8,463 | 10,059 503, 
Western Australia| 10,902 2,837 13,739 409,345 4,264 9,841 574 


Commonwealth*| 119,502 | 40,126 | 159,628 | 5,447,617) 62,214 | 107,124 | 6,087 


1911. 


New South Wales) 55,958 14,308 | 70,266 | 2,765,618 | 37,700 | 72,617| 3,700 
Victoria 37,541 15,221 | 52,762 | 2,308,405 | 24,046 | 34,695 | 1,880 
Queensland eerie Sina t a 4,104 | 15,375 517,565 5,100 | 11,798 595, 


or 
Or 
b 


South Australia ...| 22,786 5,204 | 27,990 996,376 | 10,379 | 10,608 | 


Western Australia) "8,686 |''' 1,934 (10,620) 338,507 | 4,931) 7,215, 541 
a ory kt = 
Commonwealth*| 136,242 | 40,771 | 177,013 | 6,926,471 | 81,456 | 136,933. 7,268 
1912. 
New South Wales} 62,254 | 11,801 | 74,055 | 3,363,253 | 35,000 | 67,358 | 4,000 
Victoria 37,052 | 16,659 | 53,711 | 1,635,260 | 20,441 | 28,405 | 1,420 
Queensland _...|_- 11,857 3,088 | 14,945 | 574,973 | 5,750) 11,419 570 


South Australia ... 18,015 10,029 |. 28,044 760,094 8,709 9,745 528 
Western Australia 8,686 2,032 | 10,718 416,823 DeoLO clipalos OO) | O50 
Tasmania ei if + + + 3,000 + 300 


‘Commonwealth*| 137,864*| . 43,609*| 181,473* SiS eOA5| 78,110 |180,657*| 7,848. 


_ * Exclusive of Tasmania. ; t+ Not avaiable: 


“73 Tsohuatere Federal Capital Territory, where the hives numbered 552, of which 524 were pro- 
aushive: 38,764 lbs. of honey, valued at £400, and 672 lbs. of beeswax, valued at £38, were produced. 
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3) Oversea Trade’ in Bee Products.—Both honey and beeswax are produced'in ‘the 
Commonwealth in sufficient quantities to supply all local requirements, and a consider- 
able quantity of each is sent oversea. 


IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND NET EXPORTS OF HONEY AND: BEESWAX, 
COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


| | l 


Particulars. & 1907 | 1908. | 1909. |. 1910, »}! 19118 
HONEY. 
Imports fe bet s0 Tbs) | 2,716 9,315 9,842 | 872 2j;477 
‘ 2 ee es Came 98| 949| 98 93 
Exports nae er vas, UDSE | 102,047 | 226,465 168,953 | 182,083 | 353,367 
, Re 43e oe BOL SA 3,361 2,675 2,439 4,414 
Net Exports |»... Le »o Tbs. | !'99,331 | 2175150 | 159,111 | 181,271)| 350,890% 


” 


ss e.. 1G sie) Hoo 2,506 | 8,263) 2,496 | 2,416] 94,880 
| 


BEESWAX. 
Imports Aad ee ... lbs, |" 14,070 7,527 | 19,041 7,821 8,335 
= sr see tse alle 3 978 460 1,112 505 564 
Exports se sae ... Ibs. | 27,086 | 41,177] 35,540] 26,408) 12,691 
ee ra ie .. «6£! 1,618! 2,479! 2,064] 1,587 751 
Net Exports... Roe ... lbs. | 18,016] 33,650} 16,499] 18,587 4,356 
RS & 640 2,019 952 1,082 187 


” ” 


§ 6. Summary of Australian Farmyard and Dairy Products. 


The value of the principal farmyard and dairy products raised in the Commonwealth 
in 1911 was :— 


VALUE OF THE PRINCIPAL FARMYARD AND DAIRY PRODUCTS IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH DURING THE YEAR 1911. 


Produce. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. ‘8. Aust.) W.Aus| Tas. |N.T. Fe Gey C'wealth. 
Ss + i eal! 
£ £ £ 4 £ £ £ £ £ ey 

Milk,cons’m’d 
as such ...|_ 702,300) 700,100) 158,300/154,200| 79,100) 79,300)2,500)1, 100/1,876,900 
Butter ...|3,639,000/3,982,000)1,242,500)463,000} 26,500|169,500) (a) |1,400/9,523,900 
Cheese ...| 182,500} 117,000} 89,000} 41,000 30| 15,000] (a) moe 394,530 

C’densd & con- : 

cen’tedmilk) 41,488) 228,295) 115,671 “3 ts ate ay See 385,454 
Bacon & ham} 410,000! 570,000! 368,000/128,000} 3,000} 41,000) ... 600}1,520,600 
Poultry & eggs/1,198,200/1,618,500| 195,000/533,941)175,890|230,000) ... |1,800/3,953,331 
Honey & wax 38,562} 21,861 6,320! 9,237) 6,240) 38,300) ... | 438) 85,958 


(a) Information not available. 
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§ 7- Summary of Australian Farmyard and Dairy Products 


Exported, 1907 to Igor. 


The quantities and values of Australian farmyard and dairy products exported 
from the Commonwealth during each of the years 1907 to 1911 are shewn below :— 


QUANTITIES OF AUSTRALIAN FARMYARD AND DAIRY PRODUCTS EXPORTED 
FROM THE COMMONWEALTH DURING EACH OF THE YEARS 1907 to 1911. 


1 1 
Products, 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
Beeswax sf 3 non ». Ibs. 27,058 41,177 35,540 | 26,408 12,671 
Butter ... a saa i v.97 | 66,076,915 | 51,193,311 | 55,644,925 | 87,894,943 | 101,722,136 
Cheese .... Se gs USS | 91,209 131,001 |- 193,204 911,760 1,149,134 
Eggs, albumen and yolk a3 ye | iy eo x | a | ¥ 
Eggs Res a .-. GOzZ| 88,615 17,113 10,359. | 3,753 5,542 
Potters: ‘undressed... sor tig | 3 i us * + 
Honey ... be tea Eas ey deck 102,047 226,465 168,953 182,023 353,367 
Barve! opt ad we me tes | yas) 5. 408,000 511,016 | 1,617,442 | 3,105,307 | 3,399,209 
Meats— 
Bacon and ham — ae ian 415,251 389,718 396,342 | 1,604,362 | 2,338,299 
Frozen poultry ares nae ... pair 31,261 0,444 5.898 7,650 16,869 
pork .. Ibs.| 1,446,758 826,102 394,559 | 741,410 |. 1,641,013 
Milk, concentrated and preserved St att ek OOO, 139,165 169,310.|. 266,904 1,017,072 
Pigs, living ery a ANOS 185 117 229 | 303 385 
Poultry, living) . ihe ee ety as 3,280. 2,290: 4,708 | 3,251 2,198 


* Quantity not available. 


VALUE OF AUSTRALIAN FARMYARD AND DAIRY PRODUCTS EXPORTED FROM 
THE COMMONWEALTH DURING THE YEARS 1907 to 1911. 


Products. . 1907. 1908. 1909. | 1910. 1911. 
i . £ £ \ & £ | £ 

Beeswax A SUnSeaa NaN a oe pene 2,479 2,064 | 1,587 | 749 

Bites MBE S 2500 Shouse oN Lg ite 9,386,548 | 2,399,693 | 3,951,131 | 4,637,362. 

Cheese ~... i eA ase vee 12, 733 4.305 5,337 |.) 21,730)) 26,754 

Eggs, albumen wid yolk .. ae oe “18 535 4| 724 | 651 

Eggs ep cine me: rs is 419 1,074 706 320 437 

Feathers, ‘undressed Aes dee age aa 2,610 2,636 | 2,044 2,021 2,971 

Honey ... me fe yo es 1,541 3,361 | 2,675 | 2,435 4,414 

Lard Se ais} 000.4 ke. fea bs 8,547 10,884 28,876 62,474 57,854 
Meats— a 

Bacon and ham uf isd +. Fa 17,348 18,258 18,682 56,995 |). 74,065 

Frozen poultry < pb, ¥ wit 8,556 7,335 | 3,127 4,171 7,470 

pork 2 oe st 28,406 20,446 9,318 17,087 | 33,639 

Milk, ‘concentrated ‘and preserved Riss ae 2,924 3,139 3,319 4,865 16,675 

Pigs, living os : - 236 a 383 297 460 477 748 

Poultry, living ©... ht Es) t.3 ar 1,248 1,043 | 1,475 | 1,057 1,038 

| 
| Total Fat Licaals ing Oe ...|-2j979,593 | 2,462,340 | 2,477,980 | 4,127,074 | 4,864,827 
| | 


$ 8. British imports of Dairy Products. 


1. Value of Britain’s Imports of Dairy Products,—Great Britain has paid annually 
since 1901 considerably more than £20,000,000 for imported butter, the value of the im- 
port in 1908, 1909; 1910 and 1911 being £24,081,000, £22,425,000, £24,493,000, and 
£24,600,000 respectively; for imported cheese the amounts in the years named were, 
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respectively £6,684,000, £6,830,000, £6,810,000 and £7,140,000; for bacon and ham, 
£17,565,000, £16,914,000, £15,918,000, and £17,391,000 respectively ; and for pork, 
£1,660,000, £1,336,000, £1,500,000, and £1,413,000 respectively. 


2. Butter.—Australia in 1911 stood second in the value of butter imported into the 
United Kingdom, but the import of other Australian dairy products was inconsiderable. 


IMPORTS OF BUTTER INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1911. 


Canon WEES Quantity. Value. day regen il Quantity. Value. — 
Cwt. £ Cwt. £ 

Denmark ...| 1,707,178 |10,509,1387 || Canada... ree 61,936 355,063 
Australia... ...| 896,085 | 4,604,284 |) Norway... tae 29,813 173,939 
Russia ... ...| 638,284 | 3,312,569 | Argentine Republic 24,209 145,154 
Sweden ... ...| 860,357 | 2,183,770 || United States ... 23,052 119,172 
New Zealand .--| 276,446 | 1,495,242 || Other Countries ... 9,597 49,108 
France ... ...| 171,080 | 1,066,702 

Netherlands ..-| 104,655 586,479 Total ...| 4,802,692 | 24,600,619 


In October, 1907, a falling-off of imports of Australian butter into Great Britain was 
noticed, with the result that, three months later, there was a heavy shortage, and a 
“butter boom” ensued in London, prices rising rapidly, until a limit was reached with 
156s. per cwt., the highest recorded for Australasian butter. After a short period of high 
values in February, 1908, prices steadied at 116s., and then gradually fell-to 104s. in 
the middle of May, when European grass-fed butter was ready for the British market. 
In January, 1910, the average price was 1llls. After a fall in 1911, 134s. was reached in 
the middle of January, 1912. Prices in London during the last five years have been 
considerably higher than the average of any previous year since the Australian export 
trade was instituted twenty years ago. A marked approach to Danish values has been 
made in the prices of Australian butter in the 1911-12 season. 


3. Cheese.—The value of the British cheese import in 1911 was $7,140,000, of which 
over four and a half million pounds’ worth was received from Canada. Small experi- 
mental shipments from Australia were made in 1908 and following years, a fair price 
being realised. ' In 1911, the value of the import from Australia was £37,000. 


4. Bacon and Ham.—Of a total import of bacon and ham valued in 1911 at 
£17,391,000, Great Britain received goods to the value of £7,780,000 from the United 
States ; £6,696,000 from Denmark; and £1,991,000 from Canada. The British import 
from Australia was small, but experimental shipments have been made during recent years. 


5. Pork.—The total value of British imports of pork (including refrigerated, frozen 
and salted) was £1,413,000 in 1911. Of this the value of Australian produce was nil, 
whilst from the Netherlands pork valued at £1,126,000 was imported into Great Britain. 


6. Other Products.—There is practically no British import from Australia of honey, 
beeswax, poultry, game, lard, or eggs, but frozen rabbits to the value of £463,000 were 
received from the Commonwealth in 1911. 


§ 8. Graphical Representation of Dairy Production. 


Two graphs shewing respectively the increase in dairy production and in the ex- 
ports of butter will be found on page 360, 
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SECTION X. 
FORESTS, FORESTRY, AND FORESTAL PRODUCTS. 


§ 1. The Forests of Australia. 


1. Extent of Forests.— Although no definite survey of forest lands has been made on 
a uniform basis for the different States of Australia, the following table gives the results 
of careful estimates made for each State :— 


FOREST RESERVES AND FOREST AREAS, STATES AND COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


arin ee of State || Percentage 4 Com- 
Ss ial ‘ rea, monwealth ‘Area. 
State. Bienet ie aah Boxest 
Timber. 3 | ¥ . 
Specially Total Specially} Total 
Reserved.| Forest. ||Reserved.| Forest. 
Acres. Acres. % % % % 
New South Wale *7 379,395 15,000,000 3.72 7.59 0.39 0.78 
Victoria me 4,160,342 11,800,000 7.40 20.98 0.22 0.62 
Queensland hae 3,714,919 40,000,000 - 0.87 9.32 0.19 2.10 
South Australia ... 161,004 3,800,000 0.038 0.66 0.01 0.20 
Western Australia | 11,148,487 20,400,000 17.85 3.27 0.58 1.07 
‘Tasmania .-.| $1,000,000 11,000,000 5.95 65.56 0.05 0.58 
Commonwealth | 27,564,147 102,000,000 | = — 1.44 5.35 


* Inclusive of 6,730 acres within the Federal area. + Approximate. 


The actual area of wooded land is probably in all cases much greater than shewn 
above. For example, that of Western Australia is estimated at 97,900,000 acres ; 
Queensland has probably 143,000,000 acres; and Victoria has a considerable extent of 
“Mallee” country not included in the above estimate. The basis of estimation for each 
State in any case cannot be regarded as quite identical. Considerable areas not included 
as forest lands possess timber of local value. 


The absolute and relative forest areas of Australia and other countries are shewn in 
the table on the next page. 


In each of the States areas have been set apart as State forests and “‘ timber 
reserves,’’ in some cases the reservation being made in perpetuity, in others for a 
definite period; in others again the reservation may be cancelled at any time. The 
characteristics of the forest areas of the different States are referred to seriatim. 


. 
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RELATIVE AREAS OF FOREST LANDS, AUSTRALIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1910, 


Total ae teed Total pear 

Country. | Forest Oso Country. Forest OOm 

| Area. ea Area. ne 

ao oo | 9 6 

Ow A oR 

—'-— . 
Sa. Miles.—|—--% [> Sa. Miles. % 

Commonwealth .... 159,375 5.35 | “Rumania | 10,886 | 21.86 

New Zealand neta AO, OLS 25.65 || Sweden... neo] aps, 2al 52.20 — 

United Kingdom ...) 4,800 3.96. || Norway’ woe} © 26,685 21.50 

Fratice. ... aaa 36,005 17.58 | Russia in Hurope 859,375 | 48.04 

Algeria... ae 10,249 | 2.98 || United States ...| 860,000 24.08 

Germany ... -.-| 64,015 25,90 i Canada ... -.-| 836,000 22.33 

Switzerland es} 3,290 20.60 || Cape Colony uen 537 0.19 

Italy Ket Ree foment 26) 14.29 | British India | 126,858 11.55 

Austria... sal 37,700 31.66 | Japan ... vee| 29,008 19.64 
Hungary ... wa!) 84,750" |" 29,30] 


2. Characteristics of State Forest Areas.—(i.) New Sowth Wales. Great diversity 
exists in the more dense distribution of timber trees in the coastal region, between the 
Great Dividing Range and the Pacific Ocean. The areas of natural forest, however, are 
found in nearly every part of the State except the wide plains of the Murrumbidgee, 
Lachlan, and Darling districts, the level surface of which is chiefly covered with salt bush, 
scrub, and indigenous grasses, while the tree-growth is, as a rule, confined to belts of 
red gum, box, sheoak, and myall along the courses of the rivers and their tributaries, 
and to groves of cypress pine at intervals. The tree-clad regions of the State may be 
divided into open, brush, and scrub forests. The first class has the widest distribution, 
being found ineyery geological formation, and including some of the finest timbers, 
such as many species of eucalyptus, angophora, and other genera of the natural order 
of myrtles. Among the hardwoods, red gum usually marks the courses of streams, 
while on the rough and stony mountain and hill ridges, with their sheltered’ gorges, 
are found geveral varieties of ironbark, blackbutt, tallowwood, spotted gum, grey box, 
red mahogany, forest red gum, Sydney blue gum, and turpentine. The brush or jungle 
forests occupy a considerable tract of country between the Dividing Range and the coast. 
In this region, interspersed occasionally with large Moreton Bay and other figs, fern 
trees, cabbage trees, and palms, grow some of the most beautiful timbers known for 
cabinet work and Veneers, such as the red cedar, rosewood, silky oak, beech, red bean, 
beefwood, tulipwood, and coachwood. In addition to these, there are considerable 
supplies of the colonial or hoop pine, and the brown or berry pine. The scrub forests 
are represented by the red or black and white varieties of the cypress pine, and many 
species of acacia and eucalyptus. These are chiefly situated in the western portion of 
the State, and although the pines and some of the eucalypts are useful for local build- 
ing and fencing, the bulk of the timber is of little commercial value. 


(ii.) Victoria. The mountain ranges, principal of which are the Dividing Range 
and the Australian Alps, constitute the true forest regions of the country, the trees 
attaining considerable height and girth, and the brush or scrub growth great luxuriance. 
The lower elevations of the ranges, remote from settlement, are densely wooded to their 
summits, but the peaks above the winter snow-line are either bare or covered only with 
dwarfed vegetation. Dense and luxuriant forests characterise the Otway Ranges and 
Gippsland, south of the Main Divide. The tree-growth in the Grampians consists 
chiefly of stringy-bark, white gum, grey and yellow box, and white ironbark, with some 
red gum and wattle. In the Pyrenees there are more valuable hardwoods, chiefly blue 
gum and messmate, with stringy-bark, grey and yellow box, red and white ironbark on 
the lower levels. In Wombat Forest, extending along both sides of the Dividing Range 
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from Creswick to Mount Macedon, the timber is almost wholly young messmate of good 
quality, with peppermint and,swamp gum. . Further eastward along the range messmate 
and stringy-bark prevail, with grey and. yellow box andironbark on the low country. In 
Delatite, and in the lower ranges: of the Australian Alps generally, the timber increases 
in height and girth, and includes blue gum, messmate, and peppermint of fine quality, 
with ribbon gum, woollybutt and silyertop on the higher levels, and grey and yellow 
box with stringy bark along the lower slopes and valleys.’ The northern plains, extend- 
ing westward from Wodonga to the Grampians, are ‘thinly covered with open forests, the 
limits of the prevailing trees being defined in clearly-marked belts. Thus the main belt 
of red gurn follows the course of the Murray and extends along the valleys of its tribu- 
taries, but is interspersed at intervals near the river with sand ridges bearing grey box 
and cypress pine. Southward of this belt, and between the’ streams, the prevailing trees 
are grey or yellow box, with red and white gum and stringy-bark on ‘the low ridges. 
From Chiltern a line drawn westward through Rushworth, Heathcote, Bendigo, Dunolly, 
and St. Arnaud marks along belt of ironbark, of both red and white varieties, inter- 
spersed with stringy-bark and grey or yellow box. In the north-west, between the 
Wimmera Plains and the Murray, the dwarf eucalypt known as the mallee scrub covers 
the plains, with belts of cypress pine at intervals, and red gum and box along the courses 
of streams and lakes. The south-west is poorly timbered, the prevailing trees being 
stringy-bark, with red gum along the streams, and white gum, box, lightwood, and 
honeysuckle on the plains and undulating country. In the Otway district are valuable 
timber forests ; over 280 square miles are covered with blue gum, spotted gum, messmate, 
and mountain ash or blackbutt of fine quality, with some stringy-bark and white gum, 
while the valleys between the ridges bear valuable timber of fine grain such as blackwood, 
beech, satin box, olive, sycamore, and pencil cedar. Eastward of Melbourne, and on the 
watershed of the Yarra, there is another fine forest region, the trees consisting of spotted 
gum, mountain ash; messmate, and white gum, with blackwood, beech, sassafras, and 
silver wattle in the valleys. The ranges of Southern Gippsland_bear blue gum, spotted 
gum, mountain ash, and yellow stringy-bark, while in the western and northern portions 
of the same district grow the mountain stringy-bark, spotted gum, blackbutt, and the 
Gippsland mountain ash or silvertop, with woollybutt and ribbon gum on the higher 
elevations of the Main Divide. In the eastern part of the district, stretching from the 
Lakes towards the Genoa River, are found the Bairnsdale grey box, the Gippsland 
mountain ash or silvertop, white and yellow stringy-bark, red ironbark and bloodwood. 
The prevailing timber in this part of Gippsland is the white stringy-bark, which forms 
large forests from the foothills of the Divide to the sea-coast. 


(iii.) Queensland. The extensive forests of Queensland yield a great variety of 
woods, esteemed for their strength, durability, and beauty. The principal merchant- 
able timbers lie’ between the eastern seaboard and the Great Dividing Range, which runs 
roughly parallel to, and about 200 miles from, the coast. At about the 21st parallel of 
south latitude, a spur runs westward nearly to the South Australian border, and bears 
on its crests and slopes much valuable timber. Forests are also found on the Denham, 
Johnstone, and Gilbert Ranges. The principal eucalypts areironbark, grey, spotted, and 
red gum, blackbutt and turpentine; Moreton Bay, brown, and Bunya Bunya pines 
represent the conifers; and red cedar, beech, tulipwood, rosewood, red bean, and black 
bean are among the brush timbers of fine grain. On the extensive plateaux west of the 
Divide there is but little timber; and towards the vast basin of the interior, the low 
ridges and banks of the short water-courses bear a growth of stunted eucalypts such as 
the gimlet gum, the desert sheoak, acacias, and mallee. 


The chief supply of mill timber (eucalypts, Moreton Bay pine, ete.) is in the southern 
coastal region, from the New South Wales border ‘as far north as Gladstone. In the 
regions between Rockhampton and Ingham the supply is not so plentiful; but north- 
ward of the latter town, the red cedar, kauri pine, and black bean are luxuriant. Large 
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supplies of these valuable trees are found on the Barron Valley reserves, and in other 
localities between Ingham and Port Douglas. Inland from this zone of heavy forest is 
another, less densely timbered, bearing cypress and other pines, ironbarks and acacias. 
In the south-western regions of the State the cypress pine flourishes. 


{iv.) Sowth Australia. The principal forest districts of South Australia proper are 
restricted largely to the hill ranges in the neighbourhood of Adelaide and Spencer Gulf. 
The trees, however, have not the fulness and lofty growth ofthose of the eastern and south- 
western borders of Australia. Red-gum is widely distributed, though never far from 
water; and there are belts of timber where, from the general appearance of the sur- 
rounding country, they would hardly be expected. The stringy bark has its habitat 
princfpally in the hills, and is but rarely seen on the plains; other useful hardwoods are 
the white and blue gum and peppermint. Blackwood (in demand for cabinet work) is 
common in the south-east and along the eastern border, but is rare near Adelaide. Wattle 
also is cultivated for its gum and bark. Sheoak appears in districts less thickly forest- 
clad, and ti-trees inhabit low, damp situations. The sandalwood trees grow luxuriantly 
in Yorke Peninsula. On the great plains of the interior there is little vegetation, patches 
of forest country being occasionally found, while here and there fertile spots of grassland, 
but generally not of large extent, are met with. Groups of stunted shrubs, and small 
scattered trees—sheoak, eucalyptus, and wattle—mostly of limited extent, rise from the 
plains like islands. 


(v.). Northern Territory. In Central and Northern Australia there is little forest, 
until the hills where the waters of the northern river system take their rise are encoun- 
tered. On the plains to the north of the McDonnell Ranges there is a thin clothing of 
mulga scrub, with gum trees marking the water-courses. Occasionally patches 
of heavier gum forests are met with. Stirling Creek is lined with the bean tree. 
The mulga scrub thickens, and with stunted and mallee gums furnishes a uniform 
vegetation as far north as Powell’s Creek. Here, with red gum still lining the 
water-courses and flooded gums on the flats, the vegetation beeomes more varied. On 
the ranges pines, fig trees, and orange trees (Capparis) occur. Heavy timber clothes the 
uplands about the Roper River, and the tableland which stretches across the territory 
at a distance from the coast of from 30 to 100 miles bears large paperbark trees, Leich- 
hardt pines, and palms. On the higher steppes there is also abundance of bloodwood 
and other varieties of eucalyptus, besides other kinds of trees. Many prominent fibre 
plants are native to the territory. 


‘ 


(vi.) Western Australia. The coastal timber belt runs along the western shore 
from the Murchison River to the Leeuwin, and along the southern shore from that point 
to beyond Albany, clothing with trees the Victoria, Herschel, Darling, and Stirling 
Ranges. Pre-eminent among the trees of this State for strength and durability are the 
jarrah and karri. A great belt of the former stretches eastward of the Darling Range to 
upwards of 100 miles in breadth, with a length of 350 miles. Between this region and 
the coast are two well-marked belts of tuart and red gum. In the extreme south-west 
of the State the main karri belt stretches from Augusta to Albany. Hastward of the 
jarrah belt a strip of white gum encloses a narrow belt of York gum, its southern 
extremity almost reaching the coast, while its northern limit extends even beyond that 
of the jarrah tract. Still further east the forest thins, a poorer growth of white gum 
giving place to brushes, scrub, and dwarf trees. Along the shores of the Great Australian 
Bight there are stunted eucalypts, with casuarinas and wattle. In the north-west, on 
the King Leopold and St. George’s-Ranges, there are forest areas, but from Dampier 
Land to below Shark Bay there is no coastal forest, and in many cases the stunted bush 
and scrub lands infringe on the sea-coast. 
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(vii.) Tasmania. The Tasmanian forest consists chiefly of eucalypts, widely dis- 
tributed over the island ; and of conifers, such as the Huon, the King William, and the 
celery-top pines, flourishing in the western and southern parts. ‘The principal hard- 
woods of the eucalypt family are the blue gum, stringy bark, peppermint, and silvertop 
iron-bark, while among woods of fine grain are the blackwood, beech or myrtle, sassafras, 
native cherry, and sheoak. Black and white wattles also flourish in various parts of 
Tasmania, 


8. Distribution of Timber in the Commonwealth generally.—The more conspicuous 
timber regions of Australia as a whole are the eastern and southern portions, including 
Tasmania, and, again, the south-western portion northwards and eastwards from Cape 
Leeuwin. In regard to distribution, on the eastern side of the continent the largest 
timber is found on the crests and coastal slopes of the mountain ranges, but in the 
south-west, in addition to the vegetation between mountains and sea, a large area of 
forest stretches inland from the coastal ranges. The hills encircling Adelaide and Yorke 
and Eyre Peninsulas also bear good forest. The Kimberley district is timbered, and in 
the Northern Territory and round the shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria there are consider- 
able forest areas. But the coastal regions of West and North-West Australia, except in 
the case of the districts named, and the shores of the Great Australian Bight and En- 
counter Bay, are devoid alike of mountains and forests. The interior of the continent 
is thinly timbered, or almost destitute of vegetation, an occasional limited area of forest, 
generally in connection with mountain systems (though these themselves are scarce), 
acting as a relief in the landscape. 


§ 2. Forestry. 


1. Objects.—Economic forestry, aiming at the conservation of forestal wealth by 
safeguarding forests against inconsiderate destruction, and by the suitable re-afforestation 
of denuded areas, is essential to the preservation of industries dependent upon an 
adequate supply of timber, and to the perpetuation of a necessary form of national 
wealth. Though in Australia large areas of virgin forests still remain, the inroads made 
by timber-getters, by agriculturists, and by pastoralists—who have destroyed large areas 
by ‘‘ ring-barking’’—are considerable ; and if is not unlikely that climatological changes 
are caused thereby. It is asserted that variations in climate, and alternating periods of 
drought and flood, desiccation and erosion of soil, with loss or diminution of fertility, 
haye resulted from forest denudation in countries bordering the Mediterranean. In 
many of the States of America diminished rainfall is said to have followed the destruc- 
tion of large forest areas, and in Mauritius, timber-clearing in the hills destroyed the 
even distribution of rainfall, causing floods and soil denudation. Moreover, beneficial 
consequences appeared to have followed on the planting of trees on denuded lands, or 
along eroding coasts, and it is obvious that a forest covering tends to beneficially regulate 
the effects of rainfall. 


Successful planting of exotics in various parts of the Commonwealth has demon- 
strated that the Australian climate is suitable for the cultivation of a large number of 
the most valuable and beautiful of the world’s timber trees. 


2. Forestry Departments.—EHach State of the Commonwealth, excepting Tasmania, 
has organised a separate forestry department or branch of service specially charged with 
forestal matters. Forest improvement work is carried on, areas of young forest being 
cleaned up by the felling and removal of stunted, diseased and suppressed growth, the 
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burning of debris and the making of fire breaks. 
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Proyision is made for effective. patrols 


in forest districts, to check the ravages caused by fires, often, it is believed, caused 
through carelessness. The following table gives a comparative indication of the attention 
paid to the subject, the particulars being those for 1911:— 


STATE FORESTRY DEPARTMENTS, 1911. 


Particulars, | N.S. W, Victoria. | Q’land, | Sth, Aust. | West. Aus. |Tas 
: , a ¥ | Director | Conservator} Director | Conservator | Insp.-Gen.| * 
Designation of officer in charge lof Forests| of Forests |ofForests| of Forests | of Forests.| - 
Salaries of persons engaged in ‘ ; ok 
administration and control £) 2,761 3,152 603 1,157 938 250+ 
Salaries of technical experts, sf 
forest rangers, etic, £| 12,521 14,524+ 1,020 2,150 7,566 
Incidental expenses : £/ 9,840 548 1,302 570 1,813 ase 
No. of persons forming office staff 14 16 4 6 6. * 
No, of persons forming field staff | 75 68 6 26 32 nL 


* Administered by Lands Department, + Including aliowances. + Salary of Forestry Expert, 
who is also the Fruit Expert. In addition, there are two men employed at 7/- per day each. 


The revenue and expenditure of the State Forestry Departments from 1907-8 to 
1911-12 are given below :— 


REVENUE OF STATE FORESTRY DEPARTMENTS, 1907-8 to 1911-12, 


State. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. 
& aS £ £& & 

New South Wales ... 56,048 | 57,593 | 66,030 87,618 95,231 
Victoria ... eee 29,013 | 40,678 | 37,992 43,886 45,077 | 
Queensland 22,236 | 27,880 | 35,200 39,645 53,840 
South Australia 3,474 3,416 3,089 3,756 4,849 
Western Australia...” 23,500 | 29,484 | 31,549 23,985 23,456 
Tasmania 3,841 3,871 3,840 4,366 3,800 
Commonwealth ; ,-| 188,112 | 162,922,./177,700 203,256 | 226,253 


EXPENDITURE. ON STATE FORESTRY DEPARTMENTS, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


State, 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. 
£ £ £ 2 eee 
New South Wales ... 19,545 | 20,169 | 24,510 26,695, | 34,408 
Victoria col aS | 18,754 | 27,066 | 27,230 46,448 41,686 
Queensland ais 2g -+-| 6,940 4,652 5,000 8,000. 2,954 
South Australia 7,542 | 10,171.) 16,411 20,968 23,296 
Western Australia ... 6,271 8,755 | 10,110 8,572 8,874 
Tasmania 494 1,492 260 240 220 
Commonwealth 59,476 | 72,805 | 88,521 | 110,923 | 111,438 ; 
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3. Sylvicultural Nurseries and Plantations.—The growing recognition of the 
necessity for systematic sylviculture has led to the creation in most of the States of 
a number of sylvicultural nurseries and plantations. 


(i.) New South Wales. In this State a small forest nursery is maintained at Gosford, 
between Sydney and Newcastle, from which young trees are widely distributed through- 
out the State, the bulk being issued to municipal councils and farmers, and for planting 
in parks, town reserves, hospital grounds, and cemeteries. Large sums have been dis- 
tributed by the State in improvement fellings and the thinning out of young timber, 
principally in the Bogan, Narrandera, and Murray River districts. Over a quarter of a 
million acres of pine forest and red gum have been so treated. 

A nursery has been established at Acton Homestead, which has been resumed by the 
Commonwealth Government. Excellent progress is being made. It is considered likeiy 
that im the near future there will be a plenteous supply of young trees and shrubs for 
planting out in the new Federal Capital city. 


(ii.) Victoria. In Victoria there are three forest nurseries, situated at Macedon, 
Creswick, and Frankston. At Macedon the arboretum contains many fine specimens of 
the conifers and deciduous trees of Hurope, America and Asia. While the bulk of the 
yields are retained for the State plantations, there are considerable distributions for public 
parks and recreation reserves, ‘‘arbor-day’’ planting of streets and roads, municipal 
councils and water trusts, mechanics’ institutes and libraries, cemeteries, State schools 
and other institutions, and farmers and private persons, the applications of those in dry 
districts receiving first consideration. a 

Among the principal native hardwoods raised and distributed are blue gum, sugar 
gum, and tallowwood, with some jarrah for the plantations; among conifers, the 
Monterey, Corsican, Black Austrian, Canary Island, Maritime, and Aleppo pines, the blue 
pine of India, the American white and yellow pines, with several spruces ; and among 
other exotics, peppers, Indian cedars, oaks, elms, planes, silver poplars, sycamores, and 
chestnuts. Great success has attended the establishment of a nursery for conifers at 
Creswick. 

The principal forest plantation is along the lower slopes of the You Yangs, near 
Geelong, where about 1000 acres have been enclosed and planted with eucalyptus and 
conifers. Good results have attended the cultivation of the broad leaf and feather leaf 
wattles. 

At another plantation, viz., at Sawpit Gully, among the foothills of the Dividing 
Range, near Creswick, conifers are chiefly grown. Minor plantations of blue gum and 
sugar gum are established at Havelock and Majorca, near Maryborough; and at Mount 
Macedon, the principal species of oak, elm, ash, plane, sycamore, pine, spruce, eucalyptus, 
and willows are planted. In recent years additional planting of conifers has been carried 
out at Creswick, Frankston, and Warrnambool, and-a large area has been sown with tan- 
yielding wattles at the You Yangs. 

The principal work in forest reserves and plantations is improvement thinning and 
felling, planting, fencing, and construction of dams. The planted area of some cf the 
older plantations has been enlarged. 

Officers of the Lands and Forest Departments have made joint inspections of por- 
tions of reserved forests, to discover what areas, suitable for settlement, can be excised 
from the forest and made ayailable. Asa result, the forests will suffer a further loss of 
20,000 acres. The officers have also recommended the addition of large areas to the 
State reserves. 

Recent legislation makes provision for the stricter control of grazing in forests, and 
for more efficient protection from fire. 


(iii.) Queensland. In Queensland there is a forest plantation of 500 acres. The 
questions of replanting and further reservation have lately been attracting attention, and 
the prominence given to them will probably greatly influence forest policy. 
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(iv.) South Australia. In this State there are several plantations, the most import- 
ant being at Bundaleer and Wirrabarra, situated some 150 and 190 miles respectively to 
the north of Adelaide in the direction of Spencer Gulf. Of the reseryed area, a very 
small proportion has borne timber of commercial value, the remainder having been 
covered for the most part with stunted vegetation. Owing to the absence of high 
mountain ranges and dryness of the climate, the forests are not dense. Special attention 
has been given in South Australia to sylviculture, and great success has been achieved in 
clothing areas of treeless plain and hillslope with belts.of young trees, such as blue, 
sugar and red gum, and white ironbark. In some parts the Tasmanian blue gum (Z. 
globuluws) flourishes, but great success has also been attained with the sugar gum (H. 
corynocalyx), a tree indigenous to the State itself. It is found chiefly in the Flinders 
Range, and used for railway sleepers, telegraph poles, coachbuilding, and in wharf and 
jetty construction. Two other eucalypts found in South Australia, the white ironbark 
(H. leucoxylon), known locally as ‘‘blue gum,” and the grey box (EH. hemiphloia) furnish 
strong, tough, and durable timber, inlocked in grain and suitable for the same purposes 
as sugar gum. The common flooded variety of red gum, which has a fairly wide dis- 
tribution, being found on clay flats and along streams and water-courses, has also been 
grown in the plantations, but not with the same success as sugar gum. Among conifers 
which have been grown with fair success are the Monterey, the Maritime, Aleppo, and 
Stone pines. The Monterey pine (P. insignis) outstrips all other trees in growth, and 
its timber, though softer than other first-class pines, has been utilised for deal tables, 
packing cases, picket fencing, shelving, and generally for purposes where common deal is 
useful. The Maritime, Aleppo, and Stone pines are naturally of slower growth. In 
Europe they furnish useful timber, but in these plantations have not yet reached an 
age suitable for utilisation. The upright poplar (P. fastigiata) growing well over a large 
area, serves for packing cases, flooring boards, etc. The locally-grown American ash 
(Fraxinus americana) has been used in coachbuilding work, and compares well in quality 
with the imported American ash. The area suitable for its cultivation in South Australia 
is, however, very limited, as it requires favourable conditions of soil and climate. 


During the last twenty-eight years the Forest Department has. issued very large 
numbers of young plants to the public free of charge, for wind breaks, ayenues, and for 
the shelter of homesteads and buildings generally, over eight million trees having been 
so distributed. Formerly, bounties were paid under the Forest Act for the encourage- 
ment of private planting of timber trees. 


A substantial increase in the amounts yoted for recent years has enabled great progress 
to be made in planting forest reserves, and a much larger area is now planted than has 
been the case for many years past. It is anticipated that on completion of the planting 
season nearly a thousand acres will have been planted. Re-afforestation by natural 
regeneration of a large area in the Penola State forest, under a thorough system. of fire 
protection, has been undertaken. 


(v.) Western Australia. A State sylvicultural nursery is established at Drake's 
Brook, on the south-western railway, the site chosen being a ti-tree swamp, exotic trees 
of temperate climates being raised. The planting of the Monterey, Maritime, Aleppo, 
and Canary Island pines, the blue pine of the Himalayas (P. excelsa), the Indian cedar, 
Lawson’s cypress, several kinds of poplar, the Virginian catalpa, white cedar, and 
American ash has been successful. A large number of pepper trees and sugar gums were 
raised, chiefly for shade purposes. The trees are sold or given away to settlers, being 
distributed chiefly in the goldfields region and other districts having little natural 
forest. 

There are also two forest plantations where conifers, acacias, and sandalwood are 
cultivated, the trees making very healthy growth. 
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(vi.) Tasmania. There are at present only two small experimental plantations. In 
the State nursery a considerable area is being planted with softwoods. 
Particulars regarding nurseries and plantations in 1911 are given hereunder :— 


SYLVICULTURAL NURSERIES AND PLANTATIONS, 1911. 


| | | j 


New : x 
Particulars. | South | Victoria. |\Q’land. lansteali =| pedied etna Pi ria 


| Wales.* 
| 


| 
Expenditure on plantations and | 


upkeep of sylvicultural nurseries | £1,066 | £9,216) nil | £19,411) £636 | £250 
No. of persons engaged in nurseries POET 122 nil 20 5 2 
No. of sylvicultural nurseries me 1 3 nil 7 1 1 
Area of sylvicultural nurseries’... 85 ac. 54ac.| nil Tac. | 17 ac.| 5 ac. 
No. of forest plantations cee orcs Manet 1 | 107 et 
Area of forest plantations . | 180 ac. |19070ac. |500 ac. 19684 ac. 300 ac. | 
Extent of public distribution of trees | 

or number of trees issued .-. | 89,000 | 30,000 t | 516,000 | 58,000 5000 


| 


* A small nursery has also been established at Acton, Federal Capital Territory. 


+ There are no forest nurseries issuing trees in Queensland, but a small number of economic 
and ornamental trees are issued by the Department of Agriculture. 


4. Instruction in Scientific Forestry—aA Forestry School, with adequate grounds, 
has been established at Creswick, in Victoria. The site is near the State plan- 
tation and nursery. General class-teaching is given at the school, but the principal 
aim of the Forest Department is to keep practical work in the foreground. The 
principal class subjects, in addition to theoretical forestry, are botany, geology, 
physics, and land surveying, while in outside work trainees will have regular teaching 
and experience in the preparation of ‘seed-beds, seed-sowing, propagation, planting 
out, pruning, the general care and improvement of plantations and natural forests, 
and the employment of timber to the best advantage. The desire is to give the pros- 
pective forester a thorough training in all branches of the work. Faciliiies are also 
afforded to membersof the present forests staff to qualify in special subjects by attending 
winter classes. The school was opened early in 1911. 

In September, 1910, an Instructor of Forestry was appointed by the South Aus- 
tralian Government, to assist the Conservator in forest inspection, and particularly to 
conduct a course in forestry at the Adelaide School of Mines. 

Courses of lectures have also been given at various centres. 


5. Interstate Conference of Australian Foresters.—In November, 1911, the first 
Australian Conference on Forestry was held at Sydney. All the States, except Western 
Australia, were represented. Regarding forest policy and forest legislation, it was re- 
solved that special enactments were necessary to provide for the conservation, mainten- 
ance, and planting of forests; that such enactments, to be effective, should provide for 
the ereation of permanent and inalienable reserves; that for efficient management, the 
appointment of a permanent authority, vested with statutory powers for administration 
and control, was demanded; and that the administration of forest and game laws could 
sometimes be combined with advantage and economy. Upon the subject of the education 
and training of forest officers, it was resolved that a high standard was essential for 
the successful pursuit of forestry; and that courses to give such training be held 
at schools founded for this purpose, and authorised to issue recognised diplomas 
and certificates.. The resolutions regarding waste lands declared that the clothing 
of heath and moor lands, areas of inferior natural vegetation, etc., should be viewed as a 
national work ; and that each State should make annual appropriations for most profit- 
ably carrying on the work. It was stated to be advisable that an association for the 
advancement of forestry, to be styled ‘‘The Australian Forestry League,’’ should be 
formed. Other resolutions declared the necessity for immediate and concerted action in 
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connection with the establishment of plantations of coniferous trees and the maintenance 
of existing coniferous forests. Attention was also invited to the general inadequacy of 
the laws regarding protection of forests from fire. The preservation under permanent 
forest cover of all high mountain ranges which formed the sources of streams and springs 
was stated to be a matter of first national importance, owing to the irregular rainfall in 
many parts of Australia; and the Conference recommended that all high ranges which 
were still crown lands should be dedicated as permanent forests, strictly maintained 
under forest cover, and controlled under forest law. 


$3. Commercial Uses of Principal Australian Timbers. 


The uses of the more important of Australian timbers are many and various. Four 
varieties of ironbark, viz., white or grey (H. paniculata), narrow-leaved (EH. crebra), 
broad-leaved (H. siderophloia), and red (H. sideroxylon) are largely used for public works, 
preference being given to the white and narrow-leaved varieties. These timbers are used 
extensively in the building of bridges and culverts, for railway sleepers and fencing posts, 
and for framing, naves, spokes, poles and shafts in carriage and waggon building. Iron- 
bark beams are of great strength, hence it is largely employed for girders and joists of 
upper floors, especially in stores for heavy goods.1 Another red ironbark (E. lewcoxylon), 
heavy, dense, and strong, is greatly valued for bridge beams and piles. Tallowwood (H 
microcorys) is strong, heavy, very durable, not easily split, and turns and planes well. It 
is used for bridge-decking, house-flooring (being peculiarly suitable for ballrooms), 
girders, piles, and fencing posts, and especially for paving blocks, giving even and regular 
wear under heavy traffic. Even better in this latter regard is blackbutt (H. pilwlaris), 
a fine hardwood for house and ship building, as well as street paving. Grey gum (H. 
propinqua), makes excellent railway sleepers, and is used for felloes and spokes in coach 
building. It makes very durable fencing posts, and is also sometimes split for shingles. 
Murray red gum (Z. rostrata), the common river gum of all the eastern States, is one of 
the best hardwoods for use in contact with the ground, being largely used for poles, house 
foundations, wood paving, and railway sleepers. It is also extensively cut for mining 
shafts and public and municipal works. The forest variety of red gum (ZH. tereticornis) 
serves the same purpose as the river red gum. White mahogany (H. acmenoides) is used 
for posts, poles, girders, and similar classes of work, being an exceedingly durable timber. 
Red mahogany (EH. resinifera) is largely employed for general building work, street 
paving, fencing, and weatherboards. It is very durable and hardens greatly with age: 
Grey box (E. hemiphioia) is very durable in contact with the ground, and is hence used 
for railway sleepers (lasting from thirty to thirty-five years in the track), telegraph poles, 
mine props, fence posts, piles, girders, and for heavy framing and nayes, wheel cogs, 
shafts, dray poles, spokes, etc. Bairnsdale grey box (EH. bosistoana) serves similar pur- 
poses. Brush box (Tristania conferta), another hard and durable wood, is used for 
tram rails, bullock yokes, tool handles, planes, etc. Sydney blue gum (LZ. saligna) is 
greatly. valued by shipwrights ad wheelwrights, and furnishes ships’ planks, felloes of 
wheels, etc. Itis also used for buildings, and makes very durable paving blocks. Woolly- 
butt (HZ. longifolia) is used for house building, fencing, felloes, spokes, and wheelwrights’ 
work generally. Being durable in contact with the ground, and resistant to heavy traffic, 
it is also used for street paving. Spotted gum (EZ. maculata) is one of the best hard- 
woods for bending, even when cold, and is therefore specially valuable in wheelwrights’ 
and coachbuilders’ work for poles, shafts, crosspieces, naves, and spokes; also for framing 
and house building, tram rails, ship planking, decking of bridges, and wood paving. 
Turpentine (Syncarpia laurifolia) is of a great durability in the ground or under water, 
being used for piles or jetties, wharves, bridges, pillars and girders of buildings, wood 
paving, and hewn posts and rails. Yellow stringy-bark (H#. muelleriana) is chiefly used 


1. Ironbark girders do not burn rapidly and often stand a fire when iron girders yield through | 
the effect of the heat. 
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for jetty and pier work, and for fencing posts. Blue gum (H. globulws) is a valuable 
timber with straight, symmetrical bole, used for upper timbers and decking in jetty and 
bridge work, bridge piles, shafts, felloes, spokes and frame work of vehicles, and in general 
building and construction. Spotted gum (H. goniocalyx) furnishes a hard, heavy, and 
durable timber, similar in appearance to blue gum, and serving the same purposes. 
Yellow box (H#. melliodora) bears a large quantity of blossom, and hence is a favourite 
tree with beekeepers. _ Its timber is used for piles and posts, squared beams, and stringers 
for bridges. Messmate (EZ. obliqua) is largely sawn by mills for weatherboards, studs, 
rafters, joists, etc., and is also used for railway sleepers and fencing posts. Stringy-barks 
(#. maecrorrhyncha, H. capitellata, EH. piperita) are sawn by mills into ordinary building 
timber, and split by settlers into posts and rails and rough building material. Mountain 
ash (H.amygdalina regnans) is sawn into building material, and is also split into palings, 
shingles, rails, and mining laths. Silvertop (H. sieberiana sew virgata)—called also 
Gippsland mountain ash, green top, and white ironbark—is used for ordinary building 
purposes, and for fencing rails and rough construction. Sugar gum (LZ. corynocalyz) is 
held in high repute on account of its toughness and durability, and is chiefly used for 
railway sleepers, telegraph poles, coach building, and in wharf and jetty construction. 
White or manna gum (H#. viminalis) is not a good weather timber, but is suitable for 
interior construction, such as house frames and floors. 


The pre-eminent timber trees of the West are jarrah (H. marginata) and karri 
(Z. diversicolor). Jarrah is in great request for piles in jetty and bridge construction, 
and for railway sleepers and street paving. It also furnishes a favourite material for 
boat-building, fencing, and rough furniture, and makes excellent charcoal. Karri is 
heavy, dense, elastic, and tough, not so easily wrought as jarrah, and is used for bridge- 
decking, flooring, planking, spokes, felloes, shafts, and street paving. Tuart (H. gom- 
phocephala) is exceedingly strong and tough, suitable for the framework of railway 
waggons, bridge supports, buffers, keelsons, shafts, wheelwrights’ work, and generally 
for all purposes where great strength and hardness are necessary. The red gum (EH. 
calophylla) is a fine shade tree, and is valued for the shelter it affords to cattle and sheep. 
Its timber, however, is not held in much esteem; but in short lengths it is employed 
for wheelwrights’ work and agricultural implements. Its gum or kino has medicinal 
properties, and is also used locally for tanning hides. Wando (H. redwnca) is used for 
fencing, wheelwrights’ work, and railway buffers and sleepers. The blackbutt (H. patens), 
York gum (HZ. loxophleba), and yate (H. cornuta) of the West are largely used for fencing, 
building, and rough construction. 


The Moreton Bay or hoop pine (Araucaria cunningham) is used for interior work 
(flooring, ceiling, and lining boards) and for packing cases and butter boxes. Brown 
pine (Podocarpus elata) is also used for interior work, and for bridge, jetty and pier 
piles. Cypress pine (Callitris), including red or black pine (C. calcarata); Murray pine 
(C. verrucosa), Port Macquarie pine (C. macleayana), and the Richmond River cypress 
pine (C. colwmellaris) are used for buildings liable to attacks of white ants, being strongly 
resistant to these pests. Cypress pine is also suitable for bridge decking and makes good 
fuel. Red cedar (Cedrela australis) furnishes timber of great beauty; it is easily worked 
and very durable, and is used for furniture and cabinet-making, doors, panelling, and 
interior fittings generally. Rosewood (Dysorylon fraserianwm) is easily wrought, and is 
used for furniture, turnery, carving, cabinet work, mouldings, planes, window joints, 
house fittings, and wine casks. Red bean (Dysoxylon muellert) has a finely-figured grain 
and is an excellent furniture wood. White beech (Gmelina leichhardtii) is durable and 
easily worked, and is in great request for decks of vessels, furniture, picture frames, 
carving, flooring, house-fittings, vats, casks, and general coopers’ work. Silky oak 
(Grevillea robusta and Orites excélsa) is also in request for coopers’ work, and makes 
handsome furniture and wainscoting. “The silky oak has also been used for butter kegs, 
buckets, churns, etc., and makes good butter boxes for the local markets, Black bean 
(Castanospermum australe), or Moreton Bay chestnut, is used for furniture, cabinet- 
making, and gun stocks. Tulip-wood (Harpulia pendula) is highly esteemed for 
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cabinet-work, being used for door panels, dadoes, and billiard tables. Coachwood (Cera- 
topetalum apetalum) is suitable for boat-building, cabinet-work, and coach-building. 
Kauri pine (Agathis palmerstoni) gives a light, strong, and durable timber, and is used 
for general building and construction, wainscoting, furniture and joinery, railway 
carriages, and ship-decking. Blackwood (Acacia melanowylon) is very strong and 
durable, diminishing, however, greatly in weight in seasoning, though shrinking very 
little in yolume. Figured blackwood is a beautiful timber ; it is used for furniture, such 
as billiard tables, chairs, secretaires, casings of pianofortes and organs, and general 
cabinet work; dadoes, panelling of railway carriages, boat-building, picture frames, 
wheel naves, gun stocks, walking sticks, and a great variety of useful and ornamental 
purposes ; it is also split into staves for wine and tallow casks. Evergreen beech (Fagus 
cumninghami) yields also a handsome timber, used for furniture, sashes and doors, light 
joimery, wood-carving, picture frames, and cog-wheels. Huon pine furnishes a fine, 
strong, and light timber; it is almost indestructible in water, and hence is largely used 
for boat planking ; its beautiful grain brings it into request for furniture, panelling, and 
wainscoting. The King William variety is very tough, being used for racing sculls ; it 
is'also a favourite timber in joiners’ work. Celery-top pine is strong and heavy, suitable 
for furniture, flooring, house frames, coopers’ work, and masts. Other Australian brush 
timbers of minor importance are sassafras (Atherosperma moschatum), used for saddle- 
trees and boot lasts; and satin box, sycamore, olive, and pencil-wood, giving woods of 
beautiful grain for parquetry, veneers, carving, and picture frames. The sandalwood of 
Western Australia Santalwm cygnorum) is a very valuable forest product, and has been 
exported in varying amounts during the last fifty years. 

As aids in the development of Commonwealth industries, the Government is 
experimenting with Australian woods for rifle stocks, telephone switch boards, ete. 
Tt has also made available a sum of money for the seasoning and storing of Australian 
timber. It is intended to establish seasoning depéts at the Federal Capital, and also at the 
principal centres in the various States, whence contractors will be able to obtain timber at 
scheduled rates. Other timber seasoning works have been established by State and 
private enterprise. 


§ 4. Forestal Industries and Production. 


1. Timber.—Estimates of the quantity and value of timber cut and sawn haye 
been prepared by the States Forestry Departments, and are as follows :— 


QUANTITIES OF LOCAL TIMBER SAWN OR HEWN IN EACH STATE OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH DURING THE YEARS 1907 to I911. 


igs 
State. 1907. | 1908. T909)"""-| " 21910) “AP aon: 
—_ = -- = ——— | | 

| Sup. feet. | Sup. feet. | Sup. feet. | Sup. feet. | Sup. feet. 
New South Wales or Br ...| 122,998,000 | 123,152,000 | 134,070,000 | 138,845,000 | 142,358,000 
Victoria ... te i in ...| 55,873,000 | 54,602,000 | 50,000,000! 51,000,000} 53,000,000 
Queensland 4 £6) ae «..| 91,752,000 | 100,760,000 | 108,391,000 | 116,438,000 | 138,896,000 
South Australia ... ded pes rei 143,000 436,000 240,500 210,000 217,000 
Western Australia os ass ...| 110,395,000 | 165,766,000 | 171,825,000 | 174,528,000 | 191,114,000 
Tasmania... Pr Ake ai ...| 35,228,000 | 44,335,000'| 45,035,000 | 54,933,000} 66,061,000 
Commonwealth ae ase -..| 416,389,000 | 489,051,000 | 509,561,500) 535,954,000 | 591,646,000 

| | | 


— 


The only States for which annual returns are furnished of the value of locally sawn or 
hewn timber are South Australia and Tasmania, The values returned for South Australia 
for the years 1907 to 1911 are respectively, £815; £1084; £411; £330; and £383.* For 
Tasmania the values for the years 1907 to 1910 are respectively, £110,689; £93,762 ; 


* Tt is, of course, evident that the value of production was much greater than this. 
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£138,492 ; and £194,106. The estimate for New South Wales for 1907, is £1,440,000 ; 
for 1908, £763,241; for 1909, £801,456; and for 1910, £891,111. 
put of timber, from forest sawmills only, was £181,590 in 1907; £177,460 in 1908; 


£189,130 in 1909; £248,315 in 1910; and £265,990 in 1911. 
Australian sawmills was valued at £763,241 in 1908; £1,105,108 in 1909; 
in 1910; and £852,128 in 1911. 


For Victoria, the out- 


for 1909, £736,578; for 1910, £858,741; and for 1911, £1,098,173. 


The output of Western 
£681,213 
For Queensland the value for 1908 was £665,350 ; 


2. Forest Produce.—Hstimates made of the total value of forest production must be 


regarded as mere approximations. 


Many of the items are not available. 


Large 


are credited to firewood, but these are subject to a wide range of uncertainty. 


$5. Oversea Trade. 


returns. 


1. Imports.—The quantity and value of timber imports during the four years 
1908 to 1911 inclusive are shewn according to countries of origin in the following 


tables :— 


IMPORTS OF DRESSED TIMBER, COMMONWEALTH, 1908 to 1911. 


Quantity.* Value 
Country of Origin. 5 
1908. 1909, 1910. 1911 1908. 1909 | 1910. | 1911 
| 
sup. ft. sup. ft. sup. ft. sup. ft. £ £ | £ £ 
United Kingdom 11,853 14,003 | 12,012 6,350 334 | 298 | 409 177 
New Zealand 32,704 de 2,304 6,291 432 i | 30 36 
Other British Poss. . ae 49,598 39,489 46,375 a 602 | 633, 227 
Norway j z ‘| 35,655,292 41,759,024 | 48,465,404 | 59,396,352 || 228,322 | 258,061 | 338,924) 446,180 
Sweden FS 7,623,737 | 12,104,559 13,648,238 27,249,978 || 50,356 | 84,752) 100,968} 201,142 
United States 1,661,590 | 1,361,253 | 1,747,748 13812,295 20,079 | 15,985 21,510) 23,099 
Other For. Countries 220,821 541,804 231,960 399,696 2,000 4,757| 4,280 3,855 
Total .| 45,205,997 | 55,830,241 | 64,147,155 | 88,917,337 || 301,523 | 364,455 | 466,754! 674,716 
* Exclusive of timber not measured in super. feet. 
IMPORTS OF UNDRESSED TIMBER, INCLUDING LOGS, COMMONWEALTH, 
1908 to 1911. 
Quantity.* Value. 
Country of Origin. 
1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911 
sup. ft. sup. ft. sup. ft. sup. ft. Eg £ £ 
United PSION 40,848 54,075 65,420 97,485 750 902 738 1,509 
Canada 8,612,606 | 16,999,515 | 15,585,078 | 25,806,593 36,020| 74,133] 68,308] 110,238 
India 343,674 77,674 483,635 826,240 11,085 2,613 | 13,604) 15,373 
New Zealand -..| 82,034,209 | 69,959,470 | 70,604,559 | 85,383,540 || 498,087 | 458,456 | 416,630) 571,979 
Straits Settlem’ts 135,871 231,025 295,525 313,443 745 1,254 1,799) 3658 
Other British Poss. 62,858 111,592 75,033 267,545 1,447 1,086 909 2,922 
Japan 9,199,839 | 6,990,717 | 7,188,554 | 13,218,773 34,429} 28,590] 29,127) 62,552 
Java 805,284 479,055 64,459 324,630 12,999 1,959 1,244 5,765 
Norway 5,007,451 | 3,894,852 | 6,104,204) 5,798,584 31,997 | 26,228] 43,065! 45,165 
Russia 8,851,925 | 6,597,627 | 14,878,825 | 21,641,285 51,045 | 37,147 | 83,408] 136,645 
Sweden ... 4,229,960 | 4,741,846 6,506,762 | &,093,004 29,693 | 44,187] 44,878} 40,459 
United States |..)147,463,309 |101,434,431 |156,219,088 |193,949,570 || 754,780! 531,116 | 835,614} 987,016 
Other For. C’ntries I 259,727 233,204 653,617 182 | 2,020 3,354 4,011 
Total... ../267,047,561 |211,805,083 |278,674,754 |354,227,874 ||1,465,585 |1,209,691 |1,542,178| 1,985,292 


* Exclusive of timber not measured in super. feet. 
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2. Exports.—The quantity and value of undressed (sawn) timber exported from” 
1907 to 1911 is given below, the countries of destination being also shewn. 

The year 1907 shewed considerable decrease in comparison with previous years, 
both in quantity and value, but the export was again heavy in subsequent years. 


EXPORTS OF UNDRESSED TIMBER (SAWN), COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to i911. 


Quantity.* Value. 
Country to which See 
Exported. : 
1907. | 1908. 1909. 1910. |" 1911 1907. 1908. 1909. | 1910 1911 
1000 1000 1000 | 1000 1000 : 
digeyi Sup. ft.) Sup. ft.| Sup. ft.| Sup. ft. £ & £ £ £ 
United Kingdom..., 14,156 | 20,760} 21,689) 10,879| 10.436 || 88,010 | 139,223 | 151,724 | 77,003| 77,070 
Canada ... 368} 1,314 492 610 546 |; 4,240) 18,143) 5,267} 17,038 6,640 
S. African Union | 6,503 1,204 8,768 | 11,687 | 19,243 || 36,693 7,234 | 24,712] 80,223 | 132,094 
Ceylon 21 3] 2,235 302 611 211 23 | 14,864) 1,833 4,110 
Fiji ; weal DRO, 1,523 1,305 1,994 1,900 |} 12,144] 10,783 7,950 | 13,392 12,416 
India Pe --| 40,304 | 39,995 | 55,387 | 44,852 | 52,254 || 266,801 | 276,821 | 364,430 | 300,411 | 353,488 
Mauritius -| 6 241 8 525 278 6 1,606 uf 3,533 2,138 
New Zealand 22,212 | 36,664 | 25,494 |) 20,766 | 27,137 || 151,985 | 248,636 | 172,705 | 147,314 199,666 
Ocean Island TUS 974 416 268 120 5,579 | 7,914+| 3,296] 1,605 768 
Papua... Obl ase 160 357 435 899 41,146 1,366 3,497 4,293 
Straits Settlem nts 254} 1,838 | 601 52 52 1,909) 9,943) 3,877 320 380 
Other British Pos. | 506} 4,743| 4,022] 2,643 103 2,777 | 30,282} 29,702] 19,651 774 
Argentine meets | 1,342] 1,590} 1,134] 3,007 2,474 7,618 | 10,594 7,499 | 19,797| 16,492 
Belgium ... ».| 1,286) 9,515) 1,820) 3,585] 2,887 7,659 | 19,618| 12,154] 24,870} 21,665 
China w| 2,845 2,373 | 7,263 409 | 2,138 || 19,397 | 12,870| 26,595| 2,693) 14,250 
Egypt... 91| 7,831 | 10,176) 15,708 |, 7,289 635 | 52,207 | 62,096 | 104,600] 48,594 
Germany nal 2,199 4,616 2,027 1,944 1,829 |) 19,824] 37,354] 17,987] 18,555 18,122 
Japan... | 527 333 73 96 36 5,329 | 2,889 484 317 354 
Kaiser W ilhelm iv | 65 26 75 43 | 79 475 199 556 333 648 
Marshali [slands...) 562 460 162; 229 296 || 4,177| 3,770| 1,325] 1,643] 2,023 
Netherlands 869 245 35 | te 3. 2,854 1,660 256 £5 26 
Neu Pomimern 170 204 o11 562 372 1,242} 1,454| 2,504] 4,838 3,498 
New Caledonia ... 147 190 118 441 355 912 1,415 949 3,511 3,096 
Philippine Islands} 10,589} 4,818 306 | 3,282] 2,941 || 64,426| 30,849| 3,372] 21,132; 19,608 
Port’g’ese BE. Africa 825] 1,296) 3,539] 4,720} 2,639 5,039] 7,720} 24,230} 31,036} 17,416 
South Sea Islands 
(so described) ... 421 248 337 388 631 3,233 | 2,069} 2,965] 3,247 5,520 
U.S. of America .. 799 416 659| 2,501} 4,907 7,248| 3,633] 7,703] 12,693] 25,032 
Uruguay .. 4,815 | 9,300} 3,894; 6,240) 1,888]! 32,073} 62,003) 25,963) 41,596| 12,589 
Other For. Count. 96' 334 648 | 4,863} 2,715 6,669 | 2,642} 5,164] 29,674| 16,948 
Total .| 115,347 | 145,954 | 148,064 | 142,824 | 146,524 || 760,124 | 999,200 | 981,770 | 976,355 |1,019,648 


ig gxousive of timber not measured in super. feet. 


QUANTITIES OF TIMBER IMPORTED INTO, AND EXPORTED FROM, THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


Description. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
-- IMPORTS. ; 

Veneers Sup. feet ee 235,319 296,801 599,178 994,575 
Dressed 3 62,431,784} 48,104,666] 57,924,923 | 65,609,803) 90,672,708 
Undressed #5 207,579,407] 250,465,749/200,469,213 | 257,007 ,893)324 325,658 
Logs ~ aA a 12,451,619) 16,581,812) 11,335,870 | 21,666,861) 29,902,216 

Palings ‘4 No. miei Bao =e Bes ome 
Pickets aa 8) 1,106,364 1,461,726) 1,226,082 2,123,398} 1,523,849 
Shingles Art as 2,079,041 830,960 1,270,476 690,710] - 937,270 
Staves—Dressed, etc. ,, i 1.470.765 | 62,804 4,600 |) 600 5,440 
Undressed — ,, ‘ yi 1,610,571} 2,390,888 |) 3,929,063) 3,363,457 

Laths for blinds ie bi ta ) ss * 

,, other i \ 19,966,870 ers 25,692,686 || 38,564,512| 30,213,094 
Spokes, rims, felloes ,, re 1,595,127 659,298 835,400} 1,916,045 
Doors Sut 975 386 4 Pas 234 
Architrayes, mouldings, 

etc. ... Lin. feet 65,581 34,175 29,725 9,045 23,601 

* * * : * * 


Other 


* Quantity not available. 
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QUANTITIES OF TIMBER IMPORTED AND EXPORTED, ETC.—Continued. 


Description. 1907. 1908. 1909, 1910. 1911. 
EXPORTS. 

Veneers wee |+- ses ave awe oes _ 
Dressed . Sup. feet 669,647 701,801 | 1,280,703 990,924 1,071,683 
Undressed Fe 115,347,179 |145,953,614 |148,063,541 |142,833,520 | 146,262,683 
Logs ag 41961,879 | 3,326,259 | 4,254,472 | 2,195,219) 3,252,115 
Palings No 730,825 826,900 718,550 608,602 942,220 
Pickets * 7,147 6,050 3,000 19,570 6,628 
Shingles § 38,312 47,100 12,944 100,540 35,790 
Staves—Dressed,etc. ,, ! { * 90 5,000 1,300 

a Undressed _,, 911 Fae 1,267 as 
Laths for blinds = t “a a 2 

other 4 ! 1,571,705 { 1,056,781 14,240| 677,280 110,900 
Spokes, rims, felloes ,, Ne e * * 5 
Doors : Bs 1,338 * - ; 
Architraves, mouldings, 

etc. Lin. feet 50,616 46,848 90,458 94,054 92,162 
Other Re - ees be “ee he 

EXCESS OF IMPORTS OVER EXPORTS. 

Veneers ' ee ie 235,319, 296,801 599,178 994,575 
Dressed . Sup. feet} 61,762,137 | 47,402,865) 56,644,220 | 64,618,879 | 89,601,025 
Undressed ... - 92,232,298 | 104,512,135) 52,405,672 |114,174,373 | 178,062,975 
Logs cas an 8,190,240} 13,255,553) 7,081,398 | 19,471,642 | 26,650,101 
Palings he No.| —730,825 | —826,900| —718,550| —608,602| —942,220 
Pickets, ... » | 1,099,217] 1,455,676] 1,223,082| 2,104,498] 1,517,221 
Shingles | 2,040,729 783,860) 1,257,532 590,170 901,480 
Stayves—Dressed,etc. ,, \ 1.470.765 { x 4,510 —4,400 4,140 

»,. Undressed. ,, sees 1,609,660} 2,390,798} 3,927,796 8,363,457 
Laths for blinds A) ! 18.395.165 { r if ‘i % 

», other }..: 55 rae? 20,603,402) 25,678,446 | 37,897,232 | 30,102,194 
Spokes, rims, felloes ,, a8 re x ze * 
Doors 3 Py —363 ¥ s "f ys 
Architraves, mouldings, 

etc. - Lin. feet 14,965 —12,925 —60,733 | —85,009 —68,561 
Other oes se i i * * * 
* Quantity not available. Note. — signifies excess of exports over imports. 


VALUE OF TIMBER IMPORTED INTO AND EXPORTED FROM THE COMMONWEALTH, 


1907 to 1911 


Description. 1907. 1908. 1909, 1910. 1911. 
IMPORTS. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
‘Veneers ae =A 8,289 8,778 14,814 25,795 
Dressed . ..-| 876,605 | 324,997} 876,732 | 478,162 | 683,430 
Undressed ... ---} 1,141,199 | 1,388,224 | 1,158,445 | 1,432,301 |1,819,832 
Logs -.-| 384,966 77,361 51,246 | 109,877 | 165,460 

Palings xe oa Bn Te sg a 
Pickets pelea 38748 6,174 4,117 8,804 5,622 
Shingles a oe 2,987 913 1,873 851 1,280 
Staves—Dressed, etc. } 13.396 { fel7s 342 145 ©1381 
» Undressed ‘ 14,215 18,178 24,542 20,417 
Laths for blinds \} 48.148 { 44 83 24 38 
b other “Syl 4 16,547 20,970 28,397 23,181 
Spokes, rims, felloes Tes wae 35,976 12,408 17,297 40,047 
Doors aa 20 ee 438 251 1 1 137 
Architraves, mouldings, etc. .., 489 156 59 29 65 
Other ap tee 40,617 20,271 588 136 129 
Total value «--| 1,632,493 | 1,894,591 |1,653,820 |2,115,380 |2,785,564 
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VALUE OF TIMBER IMPORTED AND EXPORTED, ETC.—Continued. 
Description. 1907. 1908. 1909. | 1910. 1911. 
EXPORTS 
£& & £ £& ese 
Veneers ren wee as) ee BAe sed 
Dressed se oe) 6,603 7,438°| ...12,104 11,396 12,599 
Undressed... | 760,124 999,200 | 981,770 4 976,355 | 1,016,510 
Logs “ee 22,475 18,611 23,690 16,768 23,024 
Palings ay 3,541 4,297. 3,449 3,106 4,931 
Pickets aa 66 52 26 176 84 
Shingles Pe, 108 | 125 29 210 91 
Staves—Dressed, etc. | 1 f 111 1 52 16 
Undressed ) |. 17 sha 68 Bhs 
Laths for blinds 1 1.706 (. sEOTS 1,179 1,136 946 
», Other z ) , ( 1,189 20 708 105 
Spokes, rims, felloes . dex ae 6,131 5,191 8,687 9,989 
Doors ‘ Gall 1,027 | 732 991 759 743 
Architraves, mouldings, etc. 354 | 258 511 623 589 
Other 9,129 : she = a 
Total value 805,133 |1,0389,114 |1,028,961 |1,020,044 |1,069,627 
EXCESS OF IMPORTS OVER EXPORTS. 
Veneers steal Sola 8,289 8,778 14,814 25,795 
Dressed S ..-| 870,002 317,559 364,628 466,766 670,831 
Undressed ... 3] 881,075 389,024 176,675 455,946 803,322 
Logs os 12,491 58,750 27,556 93,109 142,436 
Palings el 3,541 —4)297 —3,449 —3,106'| —4,931 
Pickets ey 3,682 6,122 4,091 8,628 5,538 
Shingles we asd 2,879 788 1,844 641 1,189 
Staves— Dressed, etc. | 13.326 1,062 341 93 115 
Undressed } z ( 14,198 18,178 24,474 20,417 
Laths for blinds 16.419 { —1,029 | —1,096 | —1,112 —908 
» Other mare J ? 15,408 20,950 27,689 23,076 
Spokes, rims, felloes... mee he 29,845 7,217 8,610 30,058 
Doors mid ‘ —589 —481 =7990 ——758 —606 
Architraves, mouldings, etc. 135 —102 —452 —594 —524 
Other ; he 31,488 20,271 688 | 136 129 
Total value | 827,360 855,477 624,859 |1,095,336 | 1,715,937 
Note. — signifies excess of exports over imports. 
The exports of sandalwood were :— 
EXPORTS OF SANDALWOOD, 1907 to I91E. 
Quantity. Value 
Country to which Exported. — — z 
1907. | 1908. | 1909, | 1910. | 1911. || 1907. | 1908. | 1909. |1910. | 1911. 
+ 8 rere mr nar 
cewt. | cwt. | cwt. | ewt. | cwt. £ ££) £ 
Hong Kong ...|140,586 158,444] 54,387|141,646|120,432|/50,903]65,037|25,546|71,672/ 62,566 
Straits Settlements s 7,284; 1,484) 12,890} 7,378] 13,783]| 2,542) 589) 5,036] 3,319) 5,967 
Other British Possessions... ...| 4,593) 14,680) 5,163) 15,223) 5,687) 1,803] 5,604/ 2,358) 6,301) 2,506 
China 5 ane ...| 31,637) 17,560) 31,649) 19,399) 7,140|/10,886) 6,238)12,180) 7,332) 2,348 
Other Foreign Countries ... 5 312)... mide | Saal GH LOS | ecies eh 
Total .. .«.|184,412|192,168 104,089|183,646|147,048||66,237/77,468)45,120|88,624|73,396 
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Tanning bark is largely exported from the Commonwealth, as the following table 


shews :— 
EXPORTS OF TANNING BARK, 1907 to 1911. 
Value. 
Country 
to which | 
Exported. 1907. | 1908. 1910... | 1911 1907. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. 
H | 
if ewt. | cwt. ewt. ewt. £ £ £ 
United Kingdom sa} 30,908, | 5,878 12,159 | 3,154 || 12,976 8,188 | 4,674) 1,195 
New Zealand «| 67,541: | 72,933 55,838 | 66,574 || 29,160 81,414 | 25,036 | 29,105 
Other British Poss. .., 462 | 1,655 1,865 | 1,868 2, 860 921 
Belgium “88 ...{ 27,011 | 25,154 40,556 | 29,100 || 10,241 5,966 | 15,815 | 11,576 
France a is 424 328 837} 204 105 319 101 
Germany ea ...{223,740 |142,382 179,119 |148,490 || 78,352 43,063 | 70,442 | 60,121 
Other For. Countries ...) 3,181} 12,034 5,239 161 1,207 2,307 | 2,108) 1,627 
Total aie ... {358,167 |260,364 295,616 |253,556 ||132,342 91,945 |119,254 |104,646 
\ 


QUANTITIES AND VALUES OF BARK IMPORTED INTO, AND EXPORTED FROM, 


THE COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


Particulars. 1907. 1908, 1910. 1911, 

QUANTITIES— cwt. ewt. ewt. ewt. 
Imports ee 344) 38,711] 28,020| 12,648) 72,447 
Exports... ee wa 358,167} 260,364 | 225,872 | 295,616 | 253,556 
Excess of exports over imports 357,823} 221,653 282,968 | 181,109 

VALUES— & & & & 
Imports ... ade 156| 16,289 5,461 | 31,253 
Exports... oe a 132,342) 102,410 119,254 | 104,646 
Excess of exports over imports 132,186) 86,121 


113,793 | 73,398 
| 
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SECTION XI, 
FISHERIES AND PISCICULTURE. 
§ 1. Commercial Fisheries. 


1. Early Fishing Excursions of Malays.—Economic fisheries in Australia date 
back to a period long before the exploration of the northern and north-western shores of 
the continent by Tasman and Dampier. ‘The Malays of Macassar, in their proas, made 
fishing excursions amongst the reefs and shoals skirting the coast, collecting and curing 
trepang or béche-de-mer, a practice continued up to the present time. They arrive 
ordinarily at the beginning of the north-west monsoon, and return to Macassar after a 
few weeks, as the south-east monsoon sets in. In addition to collecting trepang, 
the Malays barter rice, tobacco, bright coloured handkerchiefs, etc., for tortoise shell, 
pearlshell, and seed pearls collected by the aborigines. 


2. Fish Stocks.—Australasia, extending from 10° to 45° south latitude, possesses an 
abundant and varied fish fauna, which embraces both tropical and temperate varieties and 
includes destructive as well as edible species. In rivers and lakes both indigenous and 
imported varieties thrive. The latter have been introduced and acclimatised for industrial 
and sporting purposes by Governments and angling societies. Exploitation of the fishing 
areas—for some classes of fish for the whole year, for others during the breeding season 
only, or until a certain size is attained—is, where necessary, expressly forbidden; pro- 
claimed localities are closed against net-fishing, and a minimum size of mesh for nets is 
sometimes fixed. The sea-fishermen in some districts have made regulations in their own 
interests for the purpose of controlling the market supply, and these they rigorously 
observe. ‘ 


3. Economic Fisheries.—Australia’s food fishes, though abundant, have not led to 
the development of an industry of national importance, though fresh and salt water 
fisheries pay handsomely in other countries, and could no doubt do so in Australia. It 
has been authoritatively asserted that :—“‘The collection and distribution of the knowledge 
of the world’s work in fish-culture would make an acre of water more valuable than an 
acre of land, and the toilers of the sea could reap manifold their present harvest.” This 
would involve also better arrangements for the distribution of fish than exist at present. 
Official reports state that the possession of scientific knowledge by the fishermen would 
greatly benefit the industry. 


4. Lake and River Fishing.—Lake and river fishing take even lower industrial rank 
than marine fishing, though local catches furnish on the aggregate a not inconsiderable 
amount of food supply. 


5. Distribution of Supplies.—P:zesent methods of distribution impose serious 
difficulties on the development of fishing generally, since there is a wide divergence 
between the price paid by the consu ner and the return received by the producer. 
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State Governments are interesting themselves in the direction of more economic distri- 
bution, while municipal oversight has been undertaken in Sydwey and is proposed in 
other capitals. It is anticipated that an efficient system of fish supply to private cus- 
tomers will soon be established in the chief centres of population, where good markets 
are assured for regular deliveries of fresh fish. 


6. Oyster Fisheries.—Natural oyster beds, whose ample product is of excellent 
quality, exist on the foreshores in the shallow waters of inlets and estuaries in several 
parts of Australia. By husbanding the natural crop, and by judicious transplanting, the 
oyster output has been very materially augmented, and it is believed that there is a great 
future for the industry. The areas are leased by the Government to private persons, 
lengths of foreshore being taken up and profitably exploited. In New South Wales par- 
ticularly, the industry has developed recently, and satisfactory experiments have been 
conducted in Victoria. In Queensland, the methodical cultivation of the beds has proved 
of great benefit to cultivators, besides improving the class of oyster marketed. 


7. Pearl-shelling.—Pearl-shelling is carried on in the tropical districts of Queens- 
land, the Northern Territory, and Western Australia. The pearl oyster inhabits the 
northern and western coasts, from Cape York to Shark Bay, a length of shore of over 
2000 miles. Along the north coast the pearls taken are small, and their aggregate value 
inconsiderable; but the shells are marketed in considerable quantities, the imdustry 
giving directly and indirectly employment to a large number of people, mostly Japanese, 
Chinese, and Malays. The Shark Bay pearling industry, however, is carried on for both 
gems and shells. The fishing is generally conducted with the aid of diving apparatus, 
in water varying from four to twenty fathomsindepth. The inshore banks and shallower 
waters have been almost entirely worked out, and the deeper waters, from three to 
twenty miles off shore, are now being worked. 


In tropical Queensland pearl-shell diving is actively pursued, and is by far the most 
important of fishing industries, Torres Straits being the centre of production. With 
it the pursuit of béche-de-mer is carried on, and tortoiseshell is obtained on the coasts. 
The industry is supervised by the Marine Department, which administers the Fisheries 
Acts. A statutory limit is fixed for the minimum size of shell that may be gathered. 
Experiments have been made in cultivating the pearl,oyster on suitable banks. A small 
variety has been discovered at Stradbroke Island, in Moreton Bay, but the commercial 
value of the produce is unimportant. In 1909, a pearl of 324 grains weight, of great 
beauty and fine quality, and valued at £1000, was obtained from the Thursday Island 
Fisheries. rare g wt 


The discovery of mother-of-pearl shell in Darwin Harbour in 1884 caused a 
rush of pearling boats from Torres Straits. But the muddiness of the water, rendered 
almost opaque by the heavy tides, prevented the divers from satisfactorily working the 
area, and led to the abandonment of the industry within three years of its birth. 
Prospecting in new patches has lately been carried out and the industry has been revived. 
In addition to pearl and trepang fishing, dry-salted fish is also exported from the 
Territory. 


In Western Australia the centres of the industry are Broome, Cossack, Onslow, and 
Shark Bay. There are two distinct species of mother-of-pearl shell exported. The prin- 
cipal trade is done in the large shell (Meleagrina margaritifera), limited in distribution 
to tropical waters and extending in habitat from Exmouth Gulf northwards. It is used 
for the larger manufactured articles, such as dessert and fish knife and fork handles, large 
buttons, and inlaid work. The largest and finest pearls are obtained from it. The 
second species is that known commercially as the Shark Bay variety (Meleagrina imbri- 
cata). Itis of smaller size and used chiefly for the manufacture of small buttons. The 
pearls found are of varying value. The Shark Bay pearlshell is collected by dredging in 
the deeper waters and gathering by hand from the shallow banks at low tide. In Octo- 
ber, 1911, a pearl weighing 178 grains, and valued at £3000, was obtained at Broome. 
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The system of licensing boats and men engaged in the pearling industry restricts, 
in the States where it is in force, indiscriminate exploiting of the areas, and returns a. 
small revenue. 


Poaching in Australian territorial waters has long been rife, particularly on the 
north-west coast. Recently the Commonwealth Customs Department arranged with the 
Celebes Islands Government for administering a check. One of the vessels of the Aus- 
tralasian Squadron searched the coast for poachers during a cruise, and it is believed 
that the evil has been almost entirely eradicated. ° 


In accordance with the ‘‘ White Australia” policy, it has been determined that the 
employment of coloured labour in the pearl-shelling industry shall be restricted, and 
ultimately cease altogether, After 31st December, 1913, permits to indent Asiatics for 
the pearling fleet will cease, and all divers and tenders employed upon the luggers must be 
white men. Arrangements have been made for the introduction of experienced divers 
from England. In 1912, eleven ex-nayal men arrived at Perth from London, under 
engagement as linesmen and divers at Broome. Further relays for Broome and 
Thursday Island are being sent out. It is believed that practical difficulties which may 
arise in the transition period will be overcome. In March, 1912, the Commonwealth 
Government appointed a Royal Commission to inquire into the pearling industry generally, 
and particularly as regards its labour problems. The Commission commenced its work 
at Cairns, Queensland, on 30th April, 1912, and has taken evidence of a valuable nature 
in various centres. 


The heavy mortality amongst divers has led to suggestions for their medical in- 
spection, and for the establishment of a diving school subsidised by the Government for 
training white diyers. 


§ 2. Fisheries Statistics. 


1. Estimates for the Commonwealth.—The returns given below have been furnished 
by the State departments. Estimates and approximations, where shewn, are official. 
The data do not generally lend themselves to presentation on a uniform scheme, but the: 
principal facts have been compiled as far as possible for the Commonwealth. 


GENERAL FISHERIES (EXCLUDING EDIBLE OYSTERS, PEARLSHELL AND BECHE- 
DE-MER), COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


Value of Total Take of Value of Take. 
No. of No. of 
State. Boukh Boataend Men Em- 
Engaged.) mont, | Ploxed, Fish. | Lobsters.) Fish. | Lobsters. 
ik No: £ No. cwt. doz. £ & 
New South Wales ... 567 25,585 | 1,075 | 128,624] 14,279 | 189,585 6,426 
Victoria: |)... Ae: 725 43,811 | 1,112 88,584 | 34,435 | 61,183 8,492 
Queensland... ifs 264 10,771 488 36,800 an 36,182 ea 
South Australia as. 722 | 30,000 | 1,088 96,000 | 11,000 | 164,728 5,000 
Western Australia ... Q17 16,000 435 4 16,000 | 60,000 4,800 
Tasmaniat ... “7 95 5,000 197 it 7,167 | 17,3824 3,000 
Northern Territory ... 3 550 10 820 nin 1,025 Bac 
Commonwealth ...| 2,593, |131,717 | 4,405 |850,828S) 82,881 | 474,027 | 27,718 


* Figures not available. + Returns incomplete ; refer mainly to Hobart. | 69,928 dozen. 
§ Exclusive of Western Australia and Tasmania, 
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EDIBLE OYSTER-FISHERIES, COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 
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Number | Value of | Number umber Length of} Oysters Taken. 
State. to} Boats and of of Foreshore Srey! ee ie 
Boats Equip- | Men Em- Teonan in 
Hngaged.| ment. ployed. Leases. |Quantity.) Value 
No. £ No. No. Miles. ewt. £ 
New South Wales 363 9,714 431 2,003 444 36,655 | 42,106 
Victoria a Ss es Wes aa eet at 
Queensland... 114 8,462 149 682 i 27,030 | 33,586 
South Australia 5 640 9 RAM Shaye! ro iatt 388 
Western Australia es a § hey ay 
Tasmania 4.8 
Northern Territory ... | 
Commonwealth ... 482 18,816 589 2,685 * 64,397 | 77,080 
| 


* Figures not available. 


t Exclusive of South Australia. 


+ 1907 figures; returns for later years not available. 


PEARL, PEARLSHELL, AND BECHE-DE-MER FISHERIES, COMMONWEALTH, !911. 


| ! 
| if 
| 


eng Ay ore eee | piesa Value of ve Ea ibe fe | ee eked 
State. Done Sagiee ae Pearishell sieve icra tet oF birecnort Neer 
Ds m- . obtainea, Ob- . on = 
gaged. ment ployed. ppuained. tained. ehiaaned haiods blived: 
| i Peine: (eRe teh igi 
No. £ No. | Tons. |. £ ET OS ied aN Ya a 
Victoria vas ae BSS pee ai ar aap ea eee fal Res OS cote eta a 
Q’sland 188 | 59,000 | 1,347 457 84,545 |.12,151 | 16,370 ) 916 474 
S. Aust. ia si Nie sah spa Vly ieee cashed Pala ae ae! ee dew 
W. Aust. 360 | 177,401 | 2,519 | 1,189 | 227,233 | 75,562 Hes 
Waist) 23! by ns ASPEN SD UBER AUB ESO Nat pee PEs Wha RRR 
N. Terr. 30 7,820 | 186 | 71 |. 15,666 | 1,342 | 140 98 
C’ wlth. 578 | 244,221) 4,052 | 1,717 | 327,444 87,713 | 17,712. )...1,056 572 
PUBLIC REVENUE FROM FISHERIES, COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 
State. Licenses. Leases. Bed scan psig Total. 
£ £ WS £ £ 
New South Wales 1,038 6,437 187 292, 7,954 
Victoria aay Ha on Tah ay 
Queensland.., 2,014 4,623 29 6,666 
South Australia 363 dios 2. as 365 
Western Australia 880 523 124 74 1,601 
Tasmania* ... he 534 ae) 3 20 557 
Northern Territory ... 4 : Rat 4 
Commonwealth ... 4,833 11,583 345 386 17,147 


* Returns incomplete; refer mainly to 


Fisheries Board of Hobart. 
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GENERAL AND OYSTER FISHERIES, COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


Particulars. 1907. . 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 


General Fisheries— ; 
No. of boats engaged age 2,740 | § 8,063 3,101 3,088. 2,593 


», men employed ‘<3 4,722 5,107 5,492 5,515 4,405 
Fish obtained— 

Quantity rele ewt.| 265,650 | 289,820 298,351 341,659t | 350,828§ 

Value... £} 222,000 | 259,392 276,672 381,182 474,027 


Lobsters obtained—Value, £| 11,460 | 16,163 | 16,078 | 29,172 | 27.718 


Edible Oyster Fisheries— 


No. of boats engaged* oe 153 139 139 113 482 
», Menemployed*  ... 218 196 175 174 589 
Oysters obtained— 
Quantity rai ewt.| 79,832 57,590 59, 109+ 59,854 64,397 
Value a £| 63,438 61,900 63,192+ 60,769 77,080 
Public Revenue from Fisheries | 
Licenses os & 8,419 | 8,891 -} 8,812 | 5,496 4,833 
Leases ... or £6,699 |.,.7,001 | .. 7,446. |. ..9,842 11,583 
Fines and forfeitures £ 208 168 142 180 345 
Other sources... £ 503 885 649 742 386 


Total revenue £} 15,829 16,945 17,049 | 16,260 17,147 


* Queensland and South Australia only for years 1907 to 1910. There are practically no 
oyster fisheries in Victoria, Western Australia, and Tasmania. {| New South Wales and Queens- 
land only. { Exclusive of Tasmania. § Exclusive of Western Australia and Tasmania. 


PEARL, PEARL-SHELL AND BECHE-DE-MER FISHERIES, COMMON WEALTH,* 
1907 to 1911. 


Particulars. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 


No. of boatsengaged *° ... 625 604 567 586 578 
No. of men employed aE 3,920 | 3,852 3,883 4,038 4,052 
Pearlshell obtained— 

Quantity Be tons 2,034 1,768 1,770 1,853 Arey 

Value ... 3 £| 249,115 219,098 270,256 299,143 | 327,444 
Pearls obtained t— i 

Value ... Su £| 64,890 49,225 77,788 94,768 87,713 
Béche-de-mer obtained— 

Quantity un tons 358 346 352 251 323 

Value ... ae £) ~ 30,9381 22,908 16,410 14,088 LT a2 
Tortoiseshell obtained— 

Quantity aA lbs. 3,437 5,056 3,532 2,070 1,056 

Value ... BD £& 2,042 2,776 1,739 998 572 


+ 


* Queensland, Northern Territory and Western Australia only. Thereis no production in the 
other States. + As returned. 


2. State Fisheries Statistics ——(i.) New Sowth Wales. From 1904 to 1906 the 
average numbers of men and boats employed in general fisheries were respectively 1730 
and 849; the average annual quantity of fish marketed was nearly six million pounds. 
More recently the estimated number of men employed has exceeded 2300, working 
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upwards of 1200 boats. In 1911, however, there was a falling-off. In 1907 the take of 
fish was 124,078 baskets, averaging 75 lbs. each, In 1908 the take was 134,437 baskets of 
fish, 11,031 dozen lobsters, and 3478 baskets (80 Ibs. each) of prawns. In 1909 the 
take was 142,573 baskets of fish, 8497 dozen lobsters, and 6762 baskets of prawns; 
in 1910, 130,000 ewt. ot fish, and 11,100 dozen lobsters, and in 1911, 128,624 ewt. of fish, 
and 14,279 dozen lobsters. The approximate value in 1907 was £64,000, in 1908 
£72,760, in 1909 £74,000, in 1910 £126,765, and in 1911 £146,000. The fisheries 
revenue over a series of years averaged £6000 annually, amounting to £6626 in 1908, 
£6782 in 1909, £7071 in 1910, and £7954 in 1911. 

Considerable portions of the foreshores and shallow areas of the river estuaries are 
excellent natural oyster-beds, and with constant attention the annual yield of oysters 
could no doubt be materially increased. In 1907 the oyster leases covered 65 acres of 
deep water, and 553,975 yards of foreshore, and the yield was 14,406 bags, valued at 
£25,210. In 1908 there were leased 72 acres of deep water, and 597,495 yards of fore- 
shore, from which 20,590 bags, value £26,900, were taken. The foreshore leased in 1909 
was 662,135 yards, the take being 15,538 bags, valued at £27,192. Leases were not quite 
so extensive in 1910, 651,200 yards representing the foreshore worked, the produce being 
nearly 30,000 cwt., valued at’ £30,000. In 1911, the leases were 781,440 yards, from 
which were gathered 36,655 cwt., valued at £42,106. 


(ii.) Victoria. In 1908 a Fisheries Inquiries Board investigated the conditions of the 
fishing industry in Victoria. The scope of the inquiry covered questions as to the 
permanent and temporary closing of areas against fishing; the length and number of 
nets to be used by any one party; poaching; the destruction of cormorants; the 
appointment of local inspectors; adequate punishment for offences against the Fisheries 
Act; trawling and long line fishing experiments ; and the handling, freight, and market- 
ing of fish. Some of the recommendations of the Board were given effect to, others are 
still under consideration, The Fisheries Branch was, in 1909, transferred from the 
Public Works to the Agricultural Department, with a view to its reorganisation on the 
lines suggested in the Board’s report. In April, 1913, legislation will begin to operate 
which is expected to result in the industry being immediately benefited. The number 
of boats engaged in the industry averages 700 over a series of years, and of men 1100. 
The take in 1907 was 99,707 cwt. of fish, valued at £60,442; and 24,889 dozen lobsters, 
valued at £6179. In 1908 it was 93,899 cwt. of fish, valued at £65,184; and 27,127 
dozen lobsters, valued at £6726. In 1909 the take was 97,933 cwt. of fish, valued at 
£67,698; and 29,962 dozen lobsters, valued at £7403, in 1910, 93,248 cwt. of fish, 
valued at £64,706; and 32,059 dozen lobsters, valued at £7881; and in 1911, 88,584 
ewt. of fish, valued at £61,183 ; and 34,435 doz. lobsters valued at £8492. Licenses to net 
in certain waters are issued, and these will become annual under the new Act. In 1907 
legal proceedings, which called attention to the fact that the necessary licenses had 
not been taken out in many cases, resulted in a large increase in the issue. There is 
no separate revenue credited to fisheries, the sniall amount derived by way of fines being 
credited to general revenue. 

Annual leases have been granted to oyster fisheries, but the return has been insig- 
nificant. 


(iii.) Queensland. Prior to 1907 no account was kept of the value of boats and 
equipments, but an approximation believed to be very close was furnished. Over a series. 
of years the number of boats and men engaged in general fisheries average 250 and 500. 
The take in 1907 was 32,500 cwt. of fish, valued at £24,487; in 1908, 31,000 cwt., 
valued at £28,519 ; in 1909, 34,050 cwt., valued at £32,987 ; in 1910, 40,000 ecwt., valued 
at over £36,000, and in 1911, 36,800 cwt., valued at £36,182. There are no lobster fisheries. 
The quantity put up in tins in the fish-preserving establishments is not great, but the 
local demand is growing. The revenue from fisheries in Queensland is considerable, and 
is chiefly derived from licenses and leases. Since 1904 it has generally exceeded £7000, 
being in 1907, £7921; in 1908, £8176; in 1909, £8108; in 1910, £6848; and in 1911, 
£6666. 
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For oyster fisheries, the deep waters in the Moreton Bay and Sandy Strait are leased 
as dredge sections, which extend across the channels to the islands, and contain from 
100 to 1000\acres each. Within these sections the majority of the oyster banks (ground 
containing up to 30 acres lying within two feet of low-water mark) are situated on the 
foreshores of the islands, and on the mud and sands flats. In 1907, 60,000 cwt. of oysters 
were taken, valued at £37,500; in 1908, 37,000 cwt., valued at £35,000; in 1909, 
38,300 cwt., valued at £36,000; in 1910, 29,829 cwt., valued at £30,592; and in 1911, 
2V,000 cwt., valued at £33,586. pone 


In the pearlshell industry, the last three years have been satisfactory, notwith- 
standing the industrial trouble early in 1908. As much as £150 per ton was lately 
realised for pearlshell. During recent years, however, there has been a diminution 
in the production, the number of boats and men engaged being considerably less 
than formerly. In 1907 the take was 577 tons of pearlshell, valued at £70,495 ; 338 tons 
of béche-de-mer, valued at £30,033; and 3095 lbs. of tortoiseshell, valued at £1927. 
In 1908 the take was 424 tons of pearlshell, valued at £50,514 ; 322 tons of béche-de- 
mer, valued at £21,631; and 4805 lbs. of tortoiseshell, valued at £2617. In 1909 the 
take was 5164 tons of pearlshell, valued at £70,505; 314 tons of béche-de-mer, valued at 
£14,504 ; and 3156 lbs. of tortoiseshell, valued at £1389; in 1910, 571 tons of pearlshell, 
valued at £82,652; 221 tons of béche-de-mer, valued at £12,785; and 1848 lbs. of tor- 
toiseshell, valued at £838. In 1911, the take was 457 tons of pearlshell, valued at 
£84,545 ; 291 tons of béche-de-mer, valued at £16,370; and 916 lbs. of tortoiseshell, 
valued at £474. Almost the whole of the béche-de-mer collected was exported in a cured 
state to the Kast, and with few exceptions was fished for by Japanese and Manila men. 
Prior to 1907 no record of the value of pearls obtained was kept, and it is impossible to 
make an accurate estimate. In the year named the value was approximately £30,000 ; 
in 1908, £20,000; in 1909, £25,000; in 1910, £26,620; and in 1911, £12,150. 


(iv). South Australia. In 1907 the take was 20,734 cwt. of fish, valued at 
£25,121, and 1380 dozen lobsters, valued at £369; in 1908, 25,796 cwt. of fish valued at 
£34,756, and 14,000 dozen lobsters, valued at £3677; in 1909, 23,095 cwt. of fish, valued 
at £40,087, and 8522 dozen lobsters, valued at £3299; in 1910, 48,214 cwt. of fish, 
valued at £87,500, and 3500 dozen lobsters, valued at £4500; and in 1911, 96,000 cwt. 
of fish, valued at £164,728, and 11,000 dozen lobsters, valued at £5000. The revenue 
from general fisheries was £286 in 1907, £368 in 1908, £356 in 1909, £301 in 1910, and 
£365 in 1911, all except £2 in 1911 being derived from licenses. Oyster fishing has been 
introduced, but has not, up to the present, attained any great dimensions. In 1910, 167 
ewt. of oysters, valued at £167, were marketed, and in 1911, 712 cwt., valued at £1388, 


(v.) Western Australia, The take in 1908 was 1500 tons of fish, valued at £50,000, 
and 10,000 doz. lobsters, valued at £3000. In 1909 it was 1500 tons of fish, valued at 
£52,500, and 10,920 dozen lobsters, valued at £3276; in 1910 it was 1511 tons, valued at 
£56,400, and 9000 dozen lobsters, valued at £3150. In 1911 the value of the fish catch 
was £60,000, and of the lobsters taken £4800. Revenue from fisheries amounted in 1907 
to £787, in 1908 to £1174, in 1909 to £1234, in 1910 to £1474, and in 1911 to £1601. 


The quantity of pearlshell obtained in 1907 was 1398 tons, and the value £169,815 ; 
in 1908 the quantity was 1286 tons, valued at £161,006 ; in 1909, 1196 tons, valued at 
£189,666, in 1910, 1227 tons, valued at £206,461; and in 1911, to 1189 tons, valued at 
£227,233. Pearls to the value of £64,690, £29,225, £52,788, £68,148, and £75,562 were 
taken in 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910, and 1911 respectively.. The béche-de-mer fisheries are 
little developed, and no produce of commercial value has been obtained of late years, 
although previously small quantities were marketed. 
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(vi. Tasmania. The fishing boats and fishermen in Tasmania are not licensed. 
No record was kept of them prior to1911. The fish markets are under the control of the 
municipalities, and these do not keep complete records of quantities sold. In 1908 the 
estimated take of fish was 17,800 cwt., estimated value £11,400. In 1910 the Hobart 
fisheries produced 83,269 dozen fish, valued at £14,113, and 6830 dozen lobsters, valued 
at £2200. In 1911 the production was 69,928 dozen fish, yalued at £11,324, and 7167 
dozen lobsters, valued at £3000. The revenue over a series of years averages about £600, 
mostly derived from licenses to angle for salmon and trout with rod and line. In 1907 
the total receipts were £596; in 1908, £569; in 1909, £470; and in 1910 and 1911, £557. 
A special report on the prospects of Tasmanian fisheries was made in 1911 by a Glasgow 
expert, specially appointed for the purpose. It is stated that fish are very plentiful 
around the Tasmanian coasts, the variety being large, and the quality choice. 


Oyster fisheries are not worked except in a most primitive way. 


The work of the Commissioner trends mostly in the way of breeding and distri- 
buting young fresh-water fish, especially acclimatised trout. 


(vii.) Northern Territory. The limitation of shelling grounds and the scarcity of 
suitable labour has considerably hampered the pearl shelling industry, not more 
than half the fleet of boats having been engaged in late years. No pearls have been 
declared, but it is hardly possible that none were procured. It is believed that a 
quantity of pearls pass through the post office without the knowledge of the Customs, 
and that dishonest divers send some away unknown to the boat owners—in some 
instances by special messengers. There are indications that trepang fishing will receive 
more attention than hitherto from Europeans, in whose hands the whole of the industry 
is now held. The closing of the coast against the Macassar proas must necessarily cause a 
shrinkage, but it is expected that in the course of a year or two this will prove a great 
boon to local boats, inasmuch as it will give the fishing grounds time to recoup. Both 
the pearlshell and the trepang fisheries are capable of expansion. In 1907 pearlshell 
taken amounted to 64 tons, valued at £8805. Other products were :—342 lbs. of tor- 
toiseshell, valued at £115; 38,976 lbs. of dried fish, valued at £822; and 20 tons of 
béche-de-mer, valued at £898. In 1908, many of the boats were taken off for want of 
men, others to carry on different work. The take was 58 tons of pearlshell, valued at 
£7578 ; 24 tons of béche-de-mer, valued at £1272; 83,900 lbs. of dried fish, valued at 
£1697 ; and 251 lbs. of tortoiseshell, valued at £159. Revenue from licenses amounted 
in 1908 to £59. In 1909 the licensed pearling fleet consisted of 39 luggers, one steamer, 
and six canoes. Of these boats only 26 were actually engaged. The area worked over 
was old ground. The pearlshell taken was 58} tons, valued at £10,085. With a take 
equal to that of the previous year, the price realised was about 25 per cent. better. No 
pearls were reported. The export of trepang was 38 tons, valued at £1906. This industry 
has been steadily increasing since 1905, when the coast was closed to the Macassar 
fishermen. The production of dried fish in 1909 was 63,504 lbs., valued at £1091; and 
tortoiseshell, 376 lbs., valued at £350. In 1910, 55 tons of pearlshell were produced, valued 
at £10,030; 30 tons of béche-de-mer, valued at £1303; 34,272 lbs. of dried fish, valued 
at £5917 ; and 222 lbs. of tortoiseshell, valued at £160. For 1911 the figures are 71 
tons of pearlshell, valued at £15,666; 32 tons of béche-de-mer, valued at £1342; 140 lbs. 
of tortoiseshell, valued at £98; 820 cwt. of fish were also taken, valued at £1025. A 
recent Ordinance of the Federal Government regulates the industry. Vessels engaged 
in the trade must be licensed, but no licenses are required for the crew. The inspector 
of fisheries is given power to enter places where fish, pearls, pearlshell, or trepang are 
being prepared or marketed. The administrator is authorised to close waters against 
fishing, to declare devices for taking fish illegal, and to fix a minimum weight. 
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§ 3. Oversea Trade in Fish. 


hat the development of the fishing industry in Australia leaves much to be desired 
is evident from the fact that the import of preserved fish into the Commonwealth is 
large, the export inconsiderable. ‘The figures for the trade are as follows :— 


IMPORTS OF FISH, COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


Classification. | 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 

Rusa dlsyutere) (ewt.| 12,288 9,702 | 10,580 9,640 7,152. 

TER eae de mcehne Bale 4,381 4,989 4,805 3,462 

Fresh, or preseryed b {cwt.| 12,970 19,311 11,355 11,248 20,455 

cold process... ant ( ££ 22,698 48,072 20,785 23,001 44,536 
{owt.|, ..* i * * * 

soley | £ 18,364 | 90,874 | 92,082 | 25,408 | 26,024 

- ses (ewt.| 127,555 | 144,750 | 187,860 | 154,547 | 148,846 

ROBE Od SUE | £| 316,320 | 400,981 | 371,620 | 466,381 | 443,049 

f .  (ewt.| 15,938 | 19,849 | 21,667 |. 19,448 | 21,605 

Smoked, dried and n.e.i. |" ¢) 33'078 | 34.780 | 47,096 | 42.918 | 52,989 

| i 
mbit fame 168,746 | 193,112 | 181,462 | 194,883 | 198,058 
ae 4 £ 391,067 | 509,088 | 466,572 | 562,513. | 569,360 


* Not available. + Exclusive of potted fish. 


EXPORTS OF FISH (AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE), 1907 to 1911. 


COMMONWEALTH. 

Classification. | 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
Fish, fresh, smoked, or (vt 160 394 994 912 248 
preserved by cold process £ 296 1,230 2,896 1,963 1,026 
Preserved in’ tins, dried, | ewt.| 8,651 7,006 6,746 5,346 6,891 
salted, etc. £| 38,977 23,299 15,556 17,532 23,185 
Total { ewt., 8,811 7,400 7,740 6,258 7,139. 
; bine die, 89,273 24,529 18,452 19,495 24,211" 


A considerable development has taken place lately in the fish preserving industry. 
Two factories were opened in the Northern Territory in 1907, and a large output re- 
sulted from the operations of those previously established. There was, however, for the 
Commonwealth an excess of imports over exports amounting approximately to £350,000 
in 1906 and 1907, £485,000 in 1908, £450,000 in 1909, £540,000 in 1910, and £545,000 in 
Todas 

The exports of pearlshell and tortoiseshell are given hereunder for the five years 
1907-11 :— 


EXPORTS OF PEARLSHELL AND TORTOISESHELL, 1907 to 1911. 


COMMONWEALTH. 
Article. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
Pee 2" ne sph cewt.| 41,244) 40,746] 34,579] 89,559| 38,339 


£| 252,063 | 250,901 | 250,274 | 318,647 | 325,218 
f lbs.| 3,566 5,310 3,207 1,742 1,693 
Tortoiseshell By a { £2199 2.783 1.557 893 964 
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§ 4. Development of the Fishing Industry. 


1. Transport and Marketing.—The large importations of fish into the Common- 
wealth indicate the scope for the development of the local fishing industry, and for many 
years the question of securing to the consumer a regular supply of a wholesome article at 
a moderate price has been under consideration. The handling and marketing of the pro- 
duct has been undertaken in Sydney by the City Council. Where quick transport by rail 
or steamer is not provided, the catch of fish in tropical or sub-tropical waters can only be 
locally consumed, since speedy marketing is essential. Adequate refrigerating apparatus 
on railway waggons and coasting steamers and quick transport to centres of population 
might, however, alter the economic condition in a satisfactory direction. In the temper- 
ate regions there are adequate supplies close to the principal ports—a fact which is of 
considerable advantage, since short trips mean marketing of the produce in good condi- 
tion, and less sea risks are incurred. At the present time the natural wealth of 
Australia in fish is exploited only to a very slight extent. 


2. Experiment and Culture.—(i.) The Existing Fisheries. In many respects the 
fishing industry is capable of modification and development. A good deal has been 
effected by the State Governments in the way of experiment and culture, but much 
yet remains to be done before the industry is at all commensurate with the industrial 
progress and consuming capacities of the Commonwealth. A uniform policy of develop- 
ment for Australia is desirable, and recommendations have been made that the Fisheries 
Departments of the various States should co-operate with the Federal Government with 
a view to increasing the productiveness of the Commonwealth waters; and that uniform 
fisheries laws should be adopted by adjacent States. The existing fishing is inshore, the 
supplies being obtained from the vicinity of river estuaries and lakes. Deep-sea fishing, 
as established and carried on in older countries, is, so far, practically non-existent in 
Australia. It has been established that the deposits of fish eggs generally float upon the 
water. The drift of currents or the influence of winds often carries them a considerable 
distance from the shore, thus affording very little chance of development. The problem 
that is now engaging experts all over the world is how to artificially control the drift of 
eggs, so that the fish may be hatched near shore under the most favourable conditions. 

To prevent the importation of fish of predaceous habits, or otherwise undesirable, 
all live fish arriving in Australia aré examined on shipboard. 


(ii.) New South Wales. In New South Wales, trawling experiments have shewn that 
considerable areas along the coast are suitable fishing grounds, but practical work on com- 
mercial lines is yet undeveloped. The stocking of rivers and lakes was begun by private 
enterprise, but Government aid was granted later, and eminent success has been 
attained, particularly with the Californian rainbow trout. Young fry are distributed 
annually from the trout hatcheries at Prospect, and the natural reproduction of the 
fish in the streams that issue from the mountain ranges is regarded as a valuable asset. 
In 1902 attempts were successfully made to transport Huropean fishes alive to Australia. 
A marine hatchery and biological station has been completed at Gunnamatta Bay, Port 
Hacking, by means of which it is proposed to gradually acclimatise suitable fishes. 
There is an increasing output each season of ova and fry. The natural oyster beds are 
also being extended. In September, 1909, a Fisheries Exhibition was held at Sydney, 
to shew the resources of the State. 

With the object of ascertaining something of the movements of oceanic fishes, as 
well as of those estuarine fishes which make periodical oceanic migrations, lighthouse- 
keepers on the coast report weekly the various kinds of fishes, etc., observed travelling 
along the coast, as well as the quantity and size of fish seen. Some very useful inform- 
ation has in this way been obtained. 
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By arrangement with the Commonwealth Fisheries Department, members of the 
staff of the Australian Museum, Sydney, accompany the F.1.S. ‘‘ Endeavour ’’ on various 
cruises, Specimens are collected, mounted for scientific purposes, and distributed to 
other Australian Museums, a considerable number being put aside for the Fishery 
Museum to \be established by the Commonwealth Government in connection with the 
department. a 


(iii.) Victoria. In Victoria, besides the culture that has been mainly the work of 
private individuals and angling clubs, the Government has incurred the expenditure of 
a sum of money on hatcheries, with good results. Fry and yearlings are distributed, and 
one consignment of the latter was despatched from the Geelong hatchery and liberated 
without loss at Mundaring, Western Australia. Young rainbow and Loch Leven trout 
are also released into the rivers of the State from the hatcheries lately established at 
the Zoological Gardens. At Studley Park, Melbourne, and at Ballarat, there are also 
ponds for experimental culture. Trawling experiments were conducted some years ago, 
but the results were inconclusive. 


(iv.) Queensland. In Queensland, artificial hatching was undertaken by the 
Acclimatisation Society of Southern Queensland. Here, also, the American rainbow 
trout has succeeded, fry being distributed from the hatchery at Spring Creek, Killarney. 
The lung-fish, formerly known only in two streams, has been successfully transplanted 
to several other streams. Oyster beds are also being developed in several localities, and 
improved methods of culture have largely increased the output. The trawling experi- 
ments of 1901 and 1902 point to the improbability of a great trawling industry being 
established. The trawling area of Queensland would be a mere strip, because of the 
presence of the coral region immediately to the north, and the fact that the sea deepens 
very rapidly to the east. 


(v.) South Australia. In South Australia the indiscriminate exploitation of the 
Port Lincoln and adjacent oyster beds led to the necessity for their being closed from 
time to time to prevent the district from being altogether worked out. The future out- 
look has in this way been improved as regards oyster culture. The South Australian 
general fishing grounds have been stated to be most desirable areas, only wanting men 
and boats to ensure a large take. Many new grounds have been opened up on the West 
Coast and the unsuitable areas have been defined. Trawling by private individuals has 
been undertaken. ' 

On the 1st April, 1910, the Fisheries Act Amendment Act of 1909 became law, and 
revised regulations were promulgated. Provision is made that a fisherman must be a 
natural born or naturalised British subject, and must be licensed and have his boat 
registered and marked. Inspectors are given considerable powers for the protection of the 
industry and those engaged in it. 

The Fisheries Department is taking active steps to increase supplies, and is gather- 
ing information respecting natural breeding grounds, with a view to making them sanc- 
tuaries for the breeding of young fish. It is believed that the reservation of these 
spawning places will replenish the supplies with more certainty and less expense than by 
artificial hatcheries. The closing of certain waters for breeding grounds has had the 
effect of increasing the fish supply on the coast and in the River Murray. 


(vi.) Western Australia. In Western Australia the coastal waters haye been 
examined to ascertain whether suitable trawling grounds exist. The Acclimatisation 
Committee has successfully hatched and liberated trout, the Mundaring Weir being 
stocked with the Loch Leven variety. Perch haye been stocked in the lakes near 
Wanneroo Caves. 


(vii.) ‘Tasmania. Expert advice indicates that the depths of the ocean surrounding 
Tasmania are ideal for trawling, and that there are very good openings for a profitable 
fishing trade in the island. Considerable distributions of ova and fry are annually made 
from the Plenty River in Tasmania. Besides the supplies to Tasmanian waters, the 
northern States are also recipients of ova. 
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S65. The Commonwealth Department of Fisheries. 


1. The Federal Council of Australasia.—The Federal Council had power to legislate 
with regard to fisheries in Australasian waters beyond territorial limits. In its second 
session (opened 16th January, 1888), an Act was passed to regulate pearlshell and béche- 
de-mer fisheries in Australasian waters adjacent to Queensland ; and in the third session, 
opened shortly afterwards, the Act was made applicable to Western Australia. Upon the 
passing of the Commonwealth Constitution Act of 1900, however, the Federal Council 
ceased to exist. 


9. Commonwealth Investigations.—In 1907 the Commonwealth Government 
decided to demonstrate what might be attained commercially by the application of 
modern methods and experiences. A Federal Investigation Ship, the Endeavour, was 
constructed specially for the work, and a Director of Fisheries was appointed. Cruises 
and experiments were immediately instituted. These shew that the Commonwealth 
possesses an asset of considerable value in her sea fisheries. The scope and results of the 
inquiries are set out in the Director’s reports, and are summarised below. 


8. Scope of the Inquiry.—The immediate scope laid down for the investigation 
was, shortly, as follows :— 


(i.) By various means of capture to ascertain what marketable food-fishes may be 
found in ocean waters adjacent to Australia. 
(ii.) In what quantity they may be taken. 
(iii.) To what extent they migrate, and where. 
(iv.) How they may be conveniently and economically captured. 
(v.) By systematic survey to find out and chart suitable fishing grounds. 


In addition to the work which is being thus carried on in the various recognised 
methods of capture (including long-line and drift-net fishing, etc.), survey, hydrographic 
work, etc., is conducted, for the purpose of ascertaining the nature of the bottom, depth 
of water, currents, and sea temperature. 


4. The F.1.S. “Endeavour.’’—The construction of the investigation vessel was under- 
taken in the Commonwealth, and was upon the lines shewn by the most recent European 
experience to be of greatest advantage, with necessary modifications to suit the Australian — 
climate. Australian materials were used. On 1st June, 1908, the keel was laid, and on 
27th August the steel hull was ready for launching. The official trial took place in 
January, 1909, and on 9th March. the equipment being complete, there was put in 
commission the first Commonwealth-owned sea-going ship, named Hndeavowr, after 
Captain Cook’s historic vessel. The measurements of the vessel are:—134 ft. 9 in. over 
all; beam, 23 ft.; moulded depth, 11 ft. 9 in.; greatest draft, 11 ft.9 in. The engines. 
are of triple expansion type, and develop 440 i.h.p. The speed is nearly 11 knots. The 
vessel is suitably equipped for her work, all available space being put to use, and 
has proved to be an excellent and reliable sea boat. She closely resembles a modern 
trawler, fittings for her special service having been added. The main winch is especially 
powerful, and carries 2000 fathoms of 23 in. and 1} in. wire rope for trawling purposes. 
An additional reel attached to the fast running axle on the winch carries 1500 fathoms 
of 4-in. wire rope for hydrographic observations. The starboard side is generally fitted 
and equipped for operating the large otter trawl (95 feet head line), while on the port 
rail a Lucas Sounding Machine (5000 fathoms of piano wire) and davits for various pur- 
poses have been fixed. The hold is given up to net stores, and a cool chamber for the 
keeping of fish, ete. On the deck aft is provided a laboratory, where preliminary inyes- 
tigations are carried out. Here also is stored all the special apparatus, including deep- 
sea water-bottles, thermometers, etc. 
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5. The ‘“ Endeavour’s’’ Cruises.—The first cruise began on 12th March, 1909, and 
ended six days later. Up to the end of 1912 sixty-seven cruises had been made in 
various localities in the waters off the coasts-of Queensland (as far north as Bowen, 
latitude 20° S.), New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania. In many 
cases, areas have been revisited and tested at different seasons of the year, thus affording 
a fair indication of their true fisheries value. 


6. Results:—The object of the investigations is to shew how and where food-fish 
may be obtained in quantity, rather than to bring large catches into port. Moreover, in 
untested areas, sounding and survey work generally becomes a main feature. The 
early surveys were extended to cover fields as large as possible, the duration of each haul 
with the trawl being limited to average about two hours. A commercial vessel, working 
on well-known grounds, would remain continuously on the richest fields until a freight 
was secured, and would work longer drags. The take of the Endeavour, therefore, is 
usually considerably below what is to be expected from a vessel working the fields for 
profit. 


Experiments with drift nets and long lines, although up to the present not largely 
carried out, have given promising results. Trawling has been the principal method 
tried. By this means the fish are disturbed by a large bag-shaped net drawn along the sea 
bottom, and they are caught and retained in a trap arrangement at the tail-end of the 
net. Prior to 1912 the trials were limited to waters of not more than 100 fathoms in depth. 
During 1912 the work was, in several localities, extended to a depth of 200 fathoms, and 
shewed that excellent catches could be obtained. ; 


The cruises have shewn that both suitable and unsuitable trawling grounds were 
met with in all parts, and that not all suitable grounds are rich in fish life. This is a 
common experience in all parts of the world, and not peculiar to Australia alone. Over 
vast areas the bottom consists of coarse (‘‘hungry’’) sand, which is almost barren and 
desert-like, while in other instances the sand is covered with quantities of sponges and 
other growth. The richest grounds were found in localities where a reversal of currents 
or eddies facilitates the accumulation of fish food. Good catches are nearly always 
obtained along the ‘‘edge of the bank’’ at a depth varying from 70 to 120 fathoms. 


In conjunction with the survey work, investigations were undertaken regarding the 
deep water currents and their relation to the abundance of fish food and migrations. 
Bottom samples have been obtained from various depths down to 1200 fathoms, and 
water samples aud temperatures from intermediate depths. Plankton collections from 
the surface have also been obtained, particularly to ascertain the distribution of pelagic 
fish eggs. 


A varied and scientifically interesting collection of rare fishes, invertebrates, etc., 
has also been obtained. The specimens have been classified and mounted by naturalists 
in various parts of the Commonwealth. 


Reports on the hydrographic, survey, and scientific departments of the vessel's 
activity are being prepared. At the end of 1911, part I. of the zoological results of the 
fishing experiments of the Hndeavour was published; parts IT. and III. followed in 1912. 
These embody reports on the fishes, the mollusca, and the sponges obtained during the 
cruises. A number of new species have been discovered, and scientifically examined. 


7. Treatment and Disposal of the Catch.—It was decided that the wisest method of 
disposing of the fish was to distribute them to recognised charitable institutions. Clash 


ing with the established industry was thus avoided, and upwards of one hundred charities 
have benefited. 


Upon capture, the prompt gutting and washing of the fish is performed. The neces. 
sary records are taken regarding the number, size, food, etc. They are then dried, and 
stowed in the cool chamber. ; 
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Unmarketable fish constitute a considerable proportion of the catch. Experience 
elsewhere has shewn that fish for which there is no sale for consumption, have a consider- 
able value as material for rich fertilisers, and the extraction of oil. For both these by- 
products there is a good overseas market. 


8. Possibility and Scope for Future Development.—The records of the Endeavour’s 
cruises are preserved in the departmental office, and there all particulars of the progress 
of the work are available. Throughout the years 1909 and 1910, catches have been 
obtained that commercially would be considered very satisfactory. In particular two 
instances are recorded of the remarkable return that experience shews is to be expected 
to accrue from working the areas examined. A vessel working at Flinders Island with 
Melbourne as a base would yield profits averaging 40 to 45 per cent.; while part of the 
east coast of New South Wales worked, with Eden as a base, would in one year earn the 
cost of the trawl and working expenses. It should not be forgotten that the main 
purpose of the Hndeavour’s cruises is to ascertain by what method the public may most 
easily be supplied with cheap fish. 


The Endeavour’s work during 1911 and 1912 has not only confirmed previous results 
as regards the abundance of marketable fish on certain grounds described, but it has 
been found that these grounds are more extensive than was anticipated, and in some 
instances even richer than the earlier results indicated. New trawling grounds were 
located—one very extensive area in the Great Australian Bight at depths up to i20 
fathoms ; catches averaging about 250 lbs. of marketable fish per hour of trawling were 
obtained over an area nearly 200 miles in extent east and west, but the full extent of 
this field has not yet been ascertained. 


A special enquiry made in May, 1911, into the methods and character of the 
Endeavour’s investigation work, and the prospects and most advantageous scope for 
future work, resulted in a thoroughly satisfactory report as to past efforts, particularly 
in the demonstration of profitable trawling grounds, and the possibility of making large 
supplies of fish available to the public. It was recommended that the investigations be 
continued for the purpose of further testing areas already shewn to be favourable, and 
for extending the work in South Australian and Western Australian waters. 


In 1911, a cruise was undertaken with the express object of discovering whether large 
quantities of fish were obtainable within a limited time. The usual survey work was 
omitted, also experimental fishing in unknown grounds. A highly satisfactory result was 
obtained, more than five tons of marketable fish being obtained in 19 hours of actual 
fishing, or about 600 lbs. per hour. 


The inadequacy of the present supply of fish in Australia is universally admitted, 
yet all reports agree that there is, on the coast, a bountiful supply of fish. It is not, as 
in Great Britain and the northern countries of Europe, a popular article of diet, but is 
rather in the nature of a luxury. While the value of fish consumed in Norway is 
nearly 20s., and in Holland, Denmark, and the United Kingdom 5s. per head of popula- 
tion, in iAidnetiel te it is little over 1s. 6d. Moreover, in the Huropean countries named, 
notwithstanding the fact that the trawlers have generally to go much further afield for 
their catches, a shilling’s worth of fish represents a much larger quantity than could be 
obtained for the same amount in the Commonwealth, where the wealth of the coastal 
waters indicates that, with satisfactory handling, the product of the sea would become an 
article of food for the poorest classes, and a valuable industry would be developed. The 
uncertainties and limitations of the market, caused by the irregularity of the supply, will 
be overcome when the fact is recognised that the ocean product, properly exploited, is 
adequate to supply the demand, however strong. Under present conditions, it is not 
surprising that Australians are not great fish-eaters. As a result of the Hndeavour’s ex- 
periments, definite steps are being taken to carry out well-considered schemes, which it is 
hoped will stir up enterprise, and revolutionise the now obsolete and cramped condition 
of the Australian fish trade. 
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§ 6. Fish Preserving. 


Bounties haye been provided by the Federal Government. for fish preserving, the rate 
payable being $d. per lb. The amounts paid were £27 in 1907-8; £1727 in 1908-9; £311 
in 1909-10; £115 in 1910-11; and £168 in 1911-12. The amount available for 1912-13 
is £47,652. Itis anticipated that the bounties, together with the increased yield that 
may be expected to result from the fisheries investigations now being conducted, will lead 
to a considerable output and consumption of locally preserved fish. The abundance of 
fish in Australian waters offers excellent opportunities for the institution of preserving 
establishments, particularly in those coastal districts which enjoy a temperate climate. 
Up to the present but little development has taken place, and ape establishments for 
fish preserving at the present time are very few. 


NUMBER OF FISH-PRESERVING ESTABLISHMENTS IN COMMONWEALTH, 
1907 to 1911. 


State. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911, 

New South Wales ae Ae al 1 1 i ae 
Victoria eos x a os Nie eee i at 
Queensland - 4 5 6 6 6 
South Australia sme ny A is Ha a ee vey 
Western Australia bet nae 3 3 3 3 zt 
Tasmania 4 ee eds ret} Wels bat dae asa 
Northern Territory 2 2 2 a 2 

Commonwealth Boe ace 10 11 12 -13 10 
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SECTION XII. 


MINES AND MINING. 


§$ 1. The Mineral Wealth of Australia. 


1. Place of Mining in Australian Development.—The value of production from the 
mineral industry is now considerably less than that returned by the agricultural or the 
pastoral industry, nevertheless it was the discovery of gold in payable quantities, that 
first attracted population to Australia, and thus laid the foundation of its nationhood. 
Prior to 1851, the year when Hargraves’ memorable discovery was made, coal and copper 
had both been mined to some extent, and the existence of deposits of other minerals, 
including gold, had been proved. But it was the news of the sensational finds of the 
precious metal in 1851 and the year immediately following that brought about a 
constant stream of immigration, and caused an increase in population from 221,000 at 
the end of 1841 to upwards of 1,168,000 at the end of 1861. 


2. Extent of Mineral Wealth.—The large production of gold, silver, copper, and tin, 
the extent of the coal deposits, the presence of large quantities of iron ore, and the great 
variety of minerals found in appreciable quantities, suggest that the future history of 
mining will, in all probability, be more remarkable even than that of the past. For the 
extent of the total mineral wealth of Australia cannot yet be regarded as well ascertained, 
since the mineral exploration of the country is, after all, still in its infancy. The 
presence of considerable deposits of valuable minerals has long been known. Thus, 
coal was discovered in 1797, and a shipload was exported to Bengal in 1799; silver 
was discovered by Count Strzelecki as early as 1839, and was worked as early as 1864; 
copper mining dates back to 1844; lead to about 1848; iron to about 1850; while the 
discovery of gold in payable quantities dates back to 1851. Cobalt, nickel, manganese, 
chromium, tungsten, molybdenum, mercury, antimony, bismuth, zinc, radio-active ores, 
etc., have all been found, some in fairly large quantities. 

Among the more valuable non-metalliferous substances may be mentioned coke, 
kerosene shale, graphite, alunite, asbestos, diatomaceous earth, clays, ochres, etc.; in 
building stones, sandstones, syenites, granites, basalts, augite-andesite, porphyries, 
serpentines, slates, limestones, and marbles ; in precious stones, diamonds, emeralds, 
rubies, sapphires, amethysts, precious opal, turquoise, topazes, garnets, chrysolites, 
cairngorm, agates, etc. In general it may be said that the variety of Australian 
mineral wealth is very great. 


3. Value of Production during 1911.—Compared with the returns for 1910 the total 
mineral production of the Commonwealth shews an increase in 1911 of over £265,000. 
The largest advance is exhibited in the figures for New South Wales, where the total was 
over £955,000 in excess of that for the preceding year. South Australia also shews an 
inerease amounting to nearly £26,000. The improvement in the States mentioned was, 
however, counterbalanced by more or less heavy decreases in the remaining States, the 
return for Western Australia shewing a falling-off amounting to over £416,000, while 
there was a decline in the Victorian yield to the extent of £166,000. In Victoria the 
decline is attributed to the falling-off in the gold yield, due to diminished returns from 
the lode mines at Bendigo, Ballarat and Walhalla, and the deep alluvial workings at 
Chiltern, Rutherglen, Creswick, and Clunes. In Western Australia, the gold yield 
shewed a falling-off of £424,000, through diminished returns from the principal fields. 
In Tasmania the production of copper was adversely affected by the low prices ruling for 
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the metal in 1911. The decline in the gold yield for the Commonwealth amounted to 
over £1,000,000, the Northern Territory alone shewing an increased output over the total 
for the preceding year. 

The comparative value of the production of minerals raised in each State during 
1911 is given in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH MINERAL PRODUCTION IN 1911. 


Minerals. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. S.A. W.A. Tas. N.T. |C’wealth. 

£ £ £ £ Fy £ £ £ 
*Alunite ... # Bi7O5N ilies a ze: BA eS te 3,795 
Antimony an 2,010 | _ 8,928 72 be bs bee A 11,010 

Asbestos ... AR Ao at oe Ay Os Lae 530 tae 
Bismuth ... al 1,800 is 117,089 af ae 5,758 25 24,672 
Coal ais ...| 3.167,165 | 301,142 | 323,998 = 111,154 | 26,214 ne 3,929,673 
Coke Pe | 184,337 gi if Lf aR aK ee 184,337 
Copper ... ..-| 690,102 2,088 | 1,151,351 | 332,500 78,118 | 408,649 1,470 | 2,564,278 
Diamonds 4 4,064 to EBs el i= ine a 4,064 
Diatomaceous earth 106 | 1,600 aa = ce ae Lee 1,706 
Gems (unspecified)... as a 24,393 = % v4 pre 24,393 
Gold if ...| 769,353 | 2,140,855 | 1,640,323 15,000 | 5,823,075 |} 132,108 30,910 | 10,551,624 
Gypsum ... es a 448 | ine 7,275 33 tad rs +723 
Tron re ..-| 145,416 ee Pus | zen ae “ae Pee 145,416 
Iron oxide +5 2,377 Ba ae «ve Li a st 2,377 
Tronstone flux ade 861 Se 11,157 26,400 ae fee ms 88,418 
Kaolin... rr eee 440 ae tee ae wee we 440 
Lead (pig, ete.) ..-| 209,784 as 23,460 4d 15,002 td ee 248,246 
Limestone flux... 12,541 kan 27,887 7,175 aa ev ae 47,603 
Manganese ty As 10 4,021 inh Set owe ae 4,031 
Molybdenite ty 2,591 a0 13,278 Hy <a 5 ext 15,869 

Opal cc uy 57,300 ae 3,000 | we “an 5S we 60, 
Platinum a 2,999 989 i bua _ een ee 3,988 
Salt an ae fe % ay 40,600 ad ohn oes 40,600 
Scheelite ...| 11,342 ‘6 | 394 35 rs af ee 11,736 
Shale se ..-| 36,980 = | te “o5 a 250 sa 37,230 
Silver... je 177,095 ; 2,135 56,305 140 18,333 may tf 254,008 
Silver-lead bullion | |9.965,¢69 |{ m & | 953,361 | —... +1 9,619,080 
Tin sb ...| 307,089 3,417 | 307,847 td 55,220 | 513,500 22,900 | 1,209,973 
Wolfram... «| 29,991 1,309 54,163 154 826 7,769 4,048 98,260 
Zine ...| 1,414,980 Se Ps ass 189 es ah 1,415,169 
Unenumerated ny, 5,554 504 ies 8,360 3,936 1,888 he 20,242 
Total ... 9,405,301 | 2,463,865 | 3,658,738 | 437,604 | 6,105,853 | 1,349,497 | 59,353 |23,480,211 


It may be pointed out in connection with the figures given in the above table that the 
totals are exclusive of returns relating to certain commodities, such as stone for building 
and industrial uses, sand, gravel, brick clays, lime, cement, and slates, which might 
rightly be included under the generic term ‘‘ mineral.’’ Valuations of the production 
of some of these may be obtained from the reports of the various Mines Departments, 
but in regard to others it is impossible to obtain adequate information. Im some 
instances, moreover, the published information i is of little value. Thus, the New South 
Wales Mines Report supplies the value of exports only in connection with building 
stone, and it is obvious that such figures are of little value as regards production, while 
the Victorian figures are incomplete. It has therefore been considered advisable to dis- 
card both totals. By restricting the comparison to the items enumerated above, it is 
believed that a fairly satisfactory estimate of the progress of the mineral industry can be 
readily obtained. The items excluded from the total for New South Wales in 1911 con- 
sist of—lime, £22,918; marble, £1610; Portland cement, £315,569; building stone, 
£2417; and grindstones, £191. From the’ Queensland total, fireclay, £2325, has been 
excluded. The South Australian figures are exclusive of—bluestone, £4163; sulphuric 
acid, £6940; chalk, £200; flint pebbles, £856; and crude ochre, £105. 


4. Total Production to end of 1911.—In the next table will be found ‘the 
estimated value of the total mineral production in each State up to the end of 1911. 
The figures given in this table are also exclusive of the same items referred to in con- 
nection with the preceding table. Thus the total for New South Wales falls short by 
£1,753,750 of that published by the State Department of Mines, the principal items 
excluded being cement, £1,471,000, lime £233,000, and building stone, £23,617. 
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COMMONWEALTH MINERAL PRODUCTION TO END OF 191). 


* - - ’ : North’rn} «,; 
Minerals. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Territ!y. C’ wealth. 
£ £ £ £ £ 5 £ £ 
Gold. 3 58,760,846 |289,663,989 | 73,739,851 812,505 |103,850,486 | 7,245,982 | 2,123,322 |536,196,981 
Silver an 
lead «-.| 56,476,104 217,735 | 2,123,801 338,528 670,063.| 5,949,650 73,999 | 65,849,880 
Copper ...| 11,204,311 215,761 | 9,250,119 | 27,285,052 | 1,052,528] 9,816,537) 325,408 | 59,149,716 
Tin ---| 8,989,535 776,947 | 7,746,201 ‘a 983,547 | 11,429,499) 301,897 | 30,227,626 
Coal «..| 65,427,673 | 2,203,069 | 5,038,971 eo4 933,578 548,395 ee 74,151,686 
Other ..-| 15,287,556 384,571 | -1,827,175 | 1,325,781 79,073 186,214 40,632 | 19,131,002 
Total  .../216,146,025 |293,462,072 | 99,726,118 | 29,761,866 |107,569,275 | 35,176,277 | 2,865,258 |784,706,891 


The ‘‘other’’ minerals in New South Wales include antimony, £304,870; bismuth; 
£127,327; chrome, £101,408; coke, £1,976,214; diamonds, £118,407; iron, £1,740,750; 
opal, £1,295,199; oil shale, £2,288,061; wolfram, £115,933; and zinc, £5,773,661. In 
the Victorian returns antimony ore was responsible for £224,712. Included in ‘‘other’’ 
in the Queensland production were opal, £169,195; gems, other, £186,186; bismuth and 
wolfram, £786,018; antimony ore, £50,953; manganese, £63,428; limestone flux, 
£255,222; and ironstone flux, £193,741. The chief item in South Australian ‘‘other” 
minerals was salt, £775,194. In the Tasmanian returns limestone flux was responsible 
for nearly £100,000, and iron ore for about £26,000. 

It will be convenient in the succeeding pages to deal first with gold and the various. 
metals, then with non-metallic minerals and precious stones, and finally to furnish 
some account of the extent of employment in mining generally, 


(A) METALS. 
§ 2. Gold. 


1. Discovery of Gold in Various States.—The discovery of gold in payable quantities 
was an epoch-making event in Australian history, for as one writer aptly phrases it, this 
event “precipitated Australia into nationhood.” A more or less detailed account of the 
finding of gold in the various States appears under this section in Official Year Books 
Nos. 1 to 4, but considerations of space preclude the insertion of this matter in the 
present issue. 


2. Production of Gold at Various Periods.—In the table hereunder will be found 
the value of the gold raised each year in the several States and in the Commonwealth 
from the dates when payable discoveries were first reported. Owing to defective infor- 
mation in the earlier years the figures fall considerably short of the actual totals, for 
during the first stages of mining development large quantities of gold were taken out of 
Australia by successful diggers, who preferred to keep the amount of their wealth secret. 
For South Australia the records in the earlier years are somewhat irregular, and the 
remark applies to some extent also to the returns for Western Australia and Tasmania. 

In New South Wales the yield for 1911 was much below the average, the output being 
the lowest recorded since 1902. The decreased yield is in large measure due to the circum- 
stance that the demand for miners in other branches of the industry, coupled with the 
steady employment obtainable in other pursuits has led to the slackening in operations 
at a number of small mines and claims which formerly were responsible for no incon- 
siderable portion of the total output. In Victoria the decrease was mainly due to the 
falling-off in the returns from the deep alluvial mines at Chiltern, Rutherglen, Creswick, 
and Clunes, and the quartz mines at Bendigo, Ballarat, and Walhalla. “The deficiency 
in Queensland was due to the reduced returns from some of the chief centres such as 
Mount Morgan, Charters Towers, Gympie, and Htheridge. Nearly half the fall in the 
gold production of Western Australiais attributable to a decline in the yield for the Hast 
Murchison field. Pilbara and East Coolgardie were the only, fields shewing increases 
during the year. 
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VALUE OF GOLD RAISED IN AUSTRALIA, 1851 to 1911. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q'sland. S.A. W.A Tas. NT C’ wealth. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1851 ... 468,336 851,596 | she hs abs a 1,319,932 
1852 ...| 2,660,946 9,146,140 4 Aa e 11,807,086 
1853 ...| 1,781,172 10,976,392 | a4 ve ie 12,757,564 
1854 ... 773,209 8,873,932 ra dns 3 oe 9,647,141 
1855... 654,594 11,277,152 % Ns Nes 11,931,746 
1856 ... 689,174 11,214,976 | ° 8,800 a 12,912,950 
1857 «.. 674,477 11,320,852 oe 876 ane 11,996,205 
1858 ...|| 1,104,175 10,384,924 | ms 12,348 ed 11,491,447 
1859 ...) 1,259,127 9,394,812 | 3 730 ie 10,654,669 
1860 ...| 1,465,373 | 8,896,276 11,631 te | ax 10,373,280 
1861 ...; 1,806,171 8,140,692 3,137 aia | ly 9,950,000 
1862 ...) 2,467,780 6,920,804 499 12,442 ae 9,401,525 
1863 ...| 1,796,170 6,779,276 11,820 aaa ee 8,587,266 
1864 ...| 1,304,926 6,489,788 66,513 aft - 7,861,227 
1865 ...| 1,231,243 6,446,216 74,216 ese | Pe 7,751,675 
1866 ...) 1,116,404 6,187,792 68,325 ie id 7,372,521 
1867 ...| 1,058,578 6,005,784 151,125 foe 4,382 7,214,869 
1868 ...) 994,665 6,739,672 473,956 2,936 2,536 8,213,765 
1869 ... 974,149 6,179,024 417,681 15,593 514 7,586,961 
1870 ... 931,016 | 5,217,216 390,925 24,217 | 7,475 6,570,849 
1871 ...| 1,250,485 | 5,475,768 492,635 6,000 14,218 7,239,106 
1872 ...| 1,644,177 5,325,508 527,365 6,363 16,055 7,519,468 
1873...) 1,396,375 ,681,588 572,996 293 | 18,390 6,669,642 
1874 ...| 1,041,614 4,390,572 1,082,899 4,175 | 18,491 | 6,537,751 
1875 877,694 4,273,668 1,196,583 7,034 11,982 6,366,961 
1876 613,190 3,855,040 1,140,282 | 9, | 44,923 5,663,323 
1877...) 471,448 3,238,612 1,043,780 ae 23,289 4,777,129 
1878 ...| 430,200 3,032,160 1,149,240 1,225 100,000 4,712,825 
1879 ...| 407,219 | 3,035,788 1,034,216 90 230,895 | A 4,708,208 
1880 444,953 3,316,484 944,869 an 201,297 aed 4,906,903 
1881 573,582 3,333,512 957,570 880 216,901 111,945 5,194,390 
1882 526,522 3,458,440 785,868 3,080 187,337 82,274 5,043,521 
1883 458,530 3,121,012 736,810 10,534 176,442 77,195 4,580,523 
1884 396,059 3,114,472 1,062,471 15,469 160,404 77,935 4,826,810 
1885 378,665 2,940,872 1,062,514 18,295 : 155,309 70,414 4,626,069 
1886 366,294 2,660,784 1,187,189 32,535 1,148 117,250 63,139 4,428,339 
1887 394,579 2,471,004 1,481,990 72,003 18,517 158,533 68,774 4,665,400 
1888 317,241 2,500,104 1,690,477 34,205 13,273 147,154 34,802 4,737,256 
1889 434,784 2,459,352 2,695,629 37,305 58,871 119,703 47,651 5,853,295 
1890 460,285 2,354,240 2,182,563 20,808 86,664 15,888 80,769 5,261,217 
1891 559,231 2,305,596 2,030,312 27,380 ~ 115,182 145,459 98,701 5,281,861 
1892 575,299 2,617,824 2,164,391 26,097 226,284 158,917 109,658 5,878,470 
1893...) . 651,286 2,684,504 2,167,794 12,561 421 385 141,326 108,130 6,186,986. 
1894 | 1,156,717 2,867,816 2,330,282 33,401 787,099 217,024 109,699 7,502,038 
1895 1,315,929 2,960,344 2,150,561 26,060 879,748 206,115 102,816 7,641,573 
1896 1,073,360 3,220,348 2,132,979 14,350 1,068,808 937,574 81,210 7,828,629 
1897 1,104,315 3,251,064 2,552,668 39,020 2,564,977 296,660 81,210 9,889,914 
1898 1,201,743 | 3,349,028 2,750,348 10,676 3,990,698 991,496 84,789 | 11,678,778 
1899 1,623,320 3,418,000 838,446 15,582 6,246,732 327,545 63,565 | 14,533, 

1900 ...| 1,070,920 3,229,628 2,871,578 14,494 6,007,610 316,220 67,988 | 13,578,438 
190% 1334 737,164 | 3,102,753 2,541,764 16,613 7,235,653 295,176 76,609 | 14,005,732 
1902 ... 684,970 3,062,028 2,720,512 24,878 7,947,661 301,573 70,325 | 14,811,947 
1903 ...| 1,080,029 3,259,482 2,839,801 28,650 8,770,719 254,403 61,600 | 16,294,684 
1904 ...| 1,146,109 3,252,045 2,714,934 76,025 8,424,226 280,015 3,983 | 15,897,337 
1905 ...| 1,165,013 3,173,744 2,517,295 45,853 8,305,654 312,380 30,971 | 15,550,910 
1906 ...| 1,078,866 3,280,478 2,313,464 27,000 7,622,749 254,963 54,225 | 14,631,745 
1907 ...| 1,050,730 2,954,617 1,978,938 20,540 7,210,749 277,607 21,928 | 13,515,109. 
1908 ... 954,854 2,849,838 1,975,554 12,300 6,999,882 949,482 23,943 | 13,058,853 
1909. ... 869,546 2,778,956 1,935,178 30,206 6,776,274 190,201 24,148 | 12,604,509 
1910. ... 802,211 2,422,745 1,874,955 28,000 6,246,848 157,370 21,711 | 11,553,840 
1911 ... 769,353 2,140,855 1,640,323 15,000 5,823,075 132,108 30,910 | 10,551,624 
Total£) 58,760,846 | 289,663,989 | 73,739,851 892,810 /108,850,486 | 7,245,982 | 2,043,017 | 536,196,981 


Tbe amount of gold raised in the Commonwealth in any one year attained its 
maximum in 1903, in which year Western Australia also reached its highest point. For 
the other States of the Commonwealth the years in which the greatest yields were 
obtained, were as follows :—New South Wales, 1852, Victoria, 1857, Queensland, 1900, 
South Australia, 1904, and Tasmania, 1899. 


The following table shews the quantity in fine ounces of gold raised in each State and 
in the Commonwealth during each of the last ten years, the value of one ounce fine being 


£4 4s. 11484. 
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QUANTITY OF GOLD PRODUCED IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1902 to 1911. 


| | | 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. Nor. Ter.| C’wealth. 
| 


Fine ozs. { Fine ozs. | Fine ozs. | Fine ozs.| Fine ozs. | Fine-ozs.|Fine ozs.| Fine ozs. 
1902 | 161,256 | 720,863 | 640,463 | 7,231 | 1,871,039 | 70,996 | 15,182 | 3,487,030 
1903 | 254,260 | 767,347 | 668,546 8,650 | 2,064,808 | 59,892 | 12,597 | 3,836,095 
1904 | 269,817 | 765,596 | 639,150 | 17,897 | 1,983,230 | 65,921 938 | 8,742,549 
1905 | 274,267 | 747,163 | 592,622 | 10,983 | 1,955,317 | 73,540 7,103 | 3,660,995 
1906, | 253,987 | 772,290 | 544,686 | 8,037 | 1,794,548 | 60,023 | 11,085 | 3,444,606 
1907 | 247,363 | 695,576 | 465,882 | 5,609 | 1,697,555 | 65,354 4,389 | 3,181,728 
1908 | 224,792 | 670,909 | 465,085 | 2,908 | 1,647,912 | 57,085 | 5,624 | 3,074,315 
1909 |} 204,708 | 654,222 | 455,579 7,111 |.1,595,270 | 44,777 | 5,685.) 2,967,352 
1910 | 188,857 | 570,362 | 441,402 6,603 | 1,470,633. 37,048 5,100 | 2,720,005 
1911) 181,120 | 504,000. | 386,165 |. 3,537.) 1,370,868 | 81,191 | 7,277 | 2,484,068 


3. Changes in Relative Positions of States as Gold Producers.—A glance at the 
figures in the table shewing the value of gold raised will sufficiently explain the enormous 
inerease in the population of Victoria during the period 1851 to 1861, when an average of 
over 40,000 persons reached the State each year. With the exception of the year 1889, 
when its output was surpassed by that of Queensland, Victoria maintained its position 
as the chief gold-producer for a period of forty-seven years, or up to 1898, when its 
production was outstripped by that of Western Australia, the latter State from this year 
onward contributing practically half the entire yield of the Commonwealth. New South 
Wales occupied the second place on the list until 1874, when Queensland returns exceeded 
those of the parent State, a condition of things that has been maintained ever since. 
South Australia has occupied the position of lowest contributor to the total gold yield of 
the Commonwealth since the year 1871. Taking the average of the last ten years, the 
relative position of each State in regard to the gold production of the Commonwealth 
was as follows :— 


RELATIVE POSITION OF STATES AS GOLD PRODUCERS, 1902 to 1911. 


Average of | Percentage Anemue of | Percentage 
State. Gold State. Gold | 
as * Common- + |; Common- 
ragauetion, | eatth | Ryoauction. | real 
MAAS : 7 Janrey St ny i - Bet) 
Commonwealth .:.| 13,847,056 100.00 New South Wales 960,168 | 6.94 
Western Australia| 7,412,784 53.53 Tasmania a 240,310 nto Gal 
Victoria wef 2,917,479 21.07 South Australia * 65,219 | 0.47 
Queensland ---| 2,251,096 16:26 


* Including Northern Territory: average for period £34,374. 


4, Methods of Gold Mining adopted in Each State.—The circumstances of gold 
mining in the various States are not quite identical, for which reason reference is made 
to that of each State. 


(i.) New South Wales. In New South Wales the earlier “ rushes” were to surface 
alluvial or shallow-sinking grounds. Many of these were apparently soon worked out, 
but there is reason to believe that in some instances payable results would be obtained by 
treating the rejected wash-dirt on more scientific principles. With the exhaustion of the 
surface deposits discoveries were made by sinking to what are called deep alluvial leads, 
representing the beds of old drainage channels in Pliocene times. The first of these deep 
alluvial leads was discovered at Forbes, in New South Wales, in 1862. The Tertiary deep 
leads at Gulgong were discovered in 1871. Cretaceous leads occur at Tibooburra, and 
detrital gold has been found in permo-carboniferous conglomerates at Tallawang. The 
method of dredging is at present being extensively used for winning gold from the beds 
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of running streams, and from loose river flats and other wet ground where sinking 


would be impracticable. The system was introduced from New Zealand, where it was 
originally applied with great success on the Clutha River, and there are now dredges 
working on practically all the auriferous rivers of New South Wales. Hydraulic sluicing 
is also employed in several places, the necessary machinery being fitted to a pontoon for 
convenience in moving from place to place. The quantity of alluvial gold obtained, 
other than by dredging, amounted to 8073 ozs. in 1911, the chief yields being—Braid- 
wood, 1948 ozs.; Stuart Town, 500 ozs.; Wattle Flat, 474 ozs.; and Uralla, 401 ozs. 
The quantity obtained by dredging was 25,494 ozs.; the largest returns being obtained 
at Araluen; 8960 ozs.; Adelong, with 3409 ozs.; Braidwood, 2877 ozs.; Wellington, 
2489 ozs.; Stuart Town, 2227 ozs.; and Yambulla 1868 ozs. The dredges in operation 
during 1911 numbered 71, of which 25 were of the bucket type and 46 were suction 
plants. In the recovery of gold 21 bucket dredges and 14 pumping plants were employed, 
while four bucket dredges and 32 pumping plants were engaged in the winning of stream 
tin. The yalue of the plants in operation was estimated at £388,991. The quantity 
of gold won from quartz amounted to 133,225 ozs. At the present time the Cobar 
district is the chief centre of the production from quartz, the yields from the Cobar 
and Canbelego fields included therein being respectively 42,596 ozs. and 26,194 ozs. 
Next come the Hillgrove field, with 10,848 ozs.; Wyalong, 7865 ozs.; Wellington, 
5715 ozs.; Peak Hill, 5588 ozs.; and Adelong, 5145 ozs. 

The table below shews as far as can be ascertained the yield from alluvial and quartz 
mining in each of the principal districts during 1911. Owing to the circumstance that 
it was impossible to obtain complete returns from the whole of the mine and battery 
owners the total for the State necessarily falls short of that given in preceding pages. 


GOLD WON IN NEW SOUTH WALES, ALLUVIAL AND QUARTZ, 1911. 


Alluvial. 
District. other en @ Quartz. Total. 
Dra ath i Dredging. 
OZS. OZS. OZ8. OZs. 

Albert th oF wae a 159 wo 2,295 2,454 
Bathurst we Soa ie St 834 4 4,597 5,435 
Clarence and Richmond Baa Bee 92 nee 1,018 1,110 
Cobar as ay ie so aes ce 69,054 69,054 
Hunter and Macleay ... iF es 2 eS 343 345 
Lachlan oe ae a ws 514 1,709 19,376 21,599 
Mudgee My ae 20, a1 ORT 2,489. 11,462 15,028 
New England AG ie an 153 33 462 648 
Peel and Uralla eas B23 =| 793 2,072 11,435 14,300 
Southern... fe nee oo4| ya a448 11959 7,670 22,077 
Tambaroora and Turon Sets Ss rw a tale p 3,466 123 4,710 
Tumut and Adelong .... So eon 880 3,762 5,390 10,032 
Total Be oe -«.| 8,073 25,494 133,225 166,792 


(ii.) Victoria. Quartz-reefing predominates in Victoria, although a considerable 
amount of gold is obtained from alluvial workings, both surface and deep leads. The 
deepest mines in Australia are found in the Bendigo district, where the two deepest shafts 
were at the 31st December, 1911, 4614 and 4318 feet deep respectively. Altogether there 
were at the close of 1911 no less than fifty-three shafts in this district which had reached 
a depth of over 2000 feet. A considerable amount of attention is given to dredging 
and hydraulic sluicing, particularly in the Beechworth, Maryborough, Castlemaine, 
Ararat, Stawell, and Ballarat districts, the number of plants in operation at the end of 
1911 being 95. The total quantity of gold won from dredge mining in 1911 was 78,535 


—— 
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ounces, and from sluicing 3059 ounces, the total area treated being 706 acres. The yields 
from alluvial workings and quartz reefs as returned (in crude ounces) from the chief 
mining districts of the State during last year were as follows :— 


GOLD WON IN VICTORIA, ALLUVIAL AND QUARTZ, 1911, 


District. Alluvial, Quartz. Total. 
ozs. ozs, ozs. 

Ararat and Stawell AY Be oy 15,967 6,009 21,976 
Ballarat na Be Pe aot 15,704 64,884 80,588 
Beechworth ... mee cs he 79,174 19,520 98,694 
Bendigo nea coe ae vas 2,520 166,140 168,660 
Castlemaine ... ee oie ah 13,010, 60,892 73,902 
Gippsland aed fais ae Ee 6,498 25,753 32,251 
Maryborough ... oes ane Ath 39,457 28,172 | 67,629 

Total»... ast ats Le 172,330 371,370 543,700 


The largest output from lode mines in 1911 was furnished by the Central Red, White 
and Blue, at Bendigo, with 20,686 ozs.; followed by the Lord Nelson, St. Arnaud, with 
13,080 ozs.; the North Nuggetty Ajax, Daylesford, with 10,548 ozs.; and the South New 
Moon, Bendigo, with 9946 ozs. Of the deep alluvial mines the Duke and Main Leads 
Consols, at Maryborough, produced 11,686 ozs., and the Cathcart, at Ararat, 11,133 ozs. 
In dredging, the Maori Queen Proprietary, at Bright, headed the list with a return of 
3648 ozs. 


(iii.) Queensland. Operations in Queensland are at present chiefly confined to 
quartz reefing, the yield from alluvial in 1911 being only 6664 ounces, while the 
quantity produced from quartz was 272,014 ounces; from copper and other ores 103,093 
ounces; and from old tailings 4393 ounces; making a total production of 386,164 ounces, 
valued at £1,640,323. The yields from the principal fields are given below :— 


GOLD WON IN QUEENSLAND, ALLUVIAL AND QUARTZ, 1911. 


From 
Copper and 
District. Alluvial. Quartz. other Ores Total. 
and old 
Tailings. 

: fine ozs. | fine ozs. fine ozs. | fine ozs. 
Charters Towers... _ als ‘shes 398 133,074 361 133,833 
Gympie ... ths oe Pr 322 50,561 71 50,954 
Mount Morgan es Bes 3 89 51,449 76,803 . | 128,341 
Ravenswood Bos aA a4 LT, 20,059 126 20,362 
Croydon ... 353 bis pt Cd 5,955 1,947 7,906 
Etheridge and Woolgar oH br 894 5,973 2,747 9,614 
Cloncurry ... fy wee nee 105 2, 12,498 12,605 
Gladstone ... see AE ate 94 2,466 1,267 3,827 
Rockhampton a5 ae ane 63 95 8,917 9,075 
Other districts ‘i fy bss 4,518 2,380 2,749 9,647 

Total es nate fon 6,664 272,014 107,486 386,164 


(iv.) South Australia. In South Australia alluvial gold has been worked for many 
years in the gullies round Adelaide, while a fair amount of gold has been obtained by 
this method at Teetulpa, in the northern areas. There are some valuable reefing fields 
in the Echunga district, at Mt. Grainger, Barossa, Wadnaminga, Mannahill, etc., but 
they have not been developed to the extent they deserve. Good stone was discovered a 
few years ago at Tarcoola, but the present returns are comparatively small. The rich 
finds at Arltunga in the centre of the continent, within the boundaries of the Northern 
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Territory, have not yielded up to expectations, but the field has not been systematically 
prospected. It is stated that the gold occurs chiefly in vughs, crevices, and cellular - 
quartz, the latter being at times exceedingly rich. The solid stone is low grade and is 
not worked. Operations are confined to the vein matter, which is passed through 
screens, and the larger lumps hand picked, the “fines” and all that contains vughs or 
cellular quartz being saved for treatment and the balance discarded. South Australia 
is not divided into mining districts as is the case in the other States. The Macdonnell 
Ranges, although within the boundaries of the Northern Yerritory and coming under 
the operation of the Northern Territory Mining Act, yet geographically belong to South 
Australia proper. The total output of gold for 1911 from the Northern Territory 
amounted to 7277 ounces, valued at £30,910. - 


(v.) Western Australia, In Western Australia the operations are confined princi- 
pally to quartz reefing, the returns from ordinary alluvial and hydraulic sluicing being 
comparatively small. Hstimates give the average value of ore treated in 1911 as 41.2 
shillings as compared with 41.5 shillings in 1910. The total production of gold from all 
sources during 1911 was 1,370,868 ounces, of which only 0.3 per cent. was alluvial. 


GOLD WON IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA, ALLUVIAL AND QUARTZ, 1911. 


Goldfields, Alluvial. | Rouled and) rushed. | Total. 
Fine ozs. Fine ozs. Fine ozs. Fine ozs. 
East Coolgardie = ae Bes 365 587 775,541 776,493 
East Murchison wif fee ae 293 1,948 100,155 102,391 
Mount Margaret i me a 460 678 151,336 152,474 
Murchison ... ae 8 ae 278 2,084 117,291 119,653 
North Coolgardie as ass re 3 118 181 64,460 64,759 
Coolgardie ... ke aen ‘td 503 424 32,827 33,754 
Dundas ae a Tikes ia 32 292 28,665 28,989 
North-east Coolgardie Fos De 439 1,146 17,970 19,555 
Yilgarn nal 2 #) ie 2 131 18,679 18,812 
Broad Arrow ey au in 185 214 6,754 7,153 
Peak Hill... mae og Re 162 434 1,150 1,746 
Pilbara ae Mid. ae a 655 112 3,841 4,608 
Phillips River At ‘ee Aeea 12 18 5,626 5,656 - 
Yalgoo es aa ee ey 503 31 628 1,162 
West Pilbara ah "AS Bae 159 16 808 983 
Ashburton ... ok Sec | 256 5e0 ae 256 
Kimberley ... ae Hee Soe 171 Sse noe 171 
Other goldfields Bin nf 98 9 3 360 872 
Total ed ut «ee | 4,602 8,294 1,326,091 | 1,338,987 


The figures in the aboye table are compiled from returns from the individual mines 
and are somewhat incomplete ; the total is therefore less than that shewn on page 481, 
which represents mint and export returns. 


(vi.) Tasmania. The yield from Tasmania is also chiefly obtained from quartz 
reefing, although there is a little alluvial mining carried on in the Lisle district. The 
yields as returned from the chief centres in 1911 are shewn hereunder :— 


GOLD WON IN TASMANIA, ALLUVIAL AND QUARTZ, 1911. 


| | 
\Northern & North- 


Description. ana ants epiicran Eastern i Rian = Total. 
ozs ozs. OZzs | ozs. ozs. 
Quartz Lb Ash 21,596 4 1,301 7,918* 30,815 
Alluvial fai bh. 136 237 As 85 ‘458 


* Gold contained in blister copper and silver-lead bullion. 
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The total production equalled 31,101 fine ounces, valued at £132,108, of which the 
Tasmanian Gold Mine Ltd., in the Beaconsfield district, produced 21,326 ozs., valued at 
£92,478. 


5. Remarkable Masses of Gold.—Allusion has already been made in preceding Year 
Books to the discovery of ‘‘nuggets’’ and other remarkable masses of gold, but it is not 
proposed to repeat this information in the present issue. 


6. Modes of Occurrence of Gold in Australia,—This subject has been alluded to at 
some length in preceding issues of the Year Book, but considerations of space will not 
permit of repetition in the present issue. 


7. Place of Commonwealth in the World’s Gold Production.—In the table given 
below will be found the estimated yalue of the world’s gold production, and the share 
of the Commonwealth therein during the ten years 1902 to 1911. The figures given 
in the table have been, compiled chiefly from returns obtained direct by the Common- 
wealth Bureau of Census and Statistics from the gold-producing countries of the world. 


WORLD’S GOLD PRODUCTION, 1902 to 1911. 


, 5 ads a - + Percentage of 

Year. Aenea Eagevotire| Geld Beodaead . Lectweatit on 
al. 

£ £ 9 

1902"... 60,619,000 14,812,000 24.43 
1903 ... 66,761,000 16,295,000 24.41 
1904 ... 70,554,000 15,897,000 22.53 
1905,,... 76,839,000, 15,551,000 20.24 
1906);;,;. 83,180,000 14,632,000 17.59 
AGO! ..: 84,770,000 13,515,000 15.94 
1908 ... 90,370,000 13,059,000 14.45 
1909 ... 91,910,000 12,605,000 13.71 
1910,;... 94,193,000 11,554,000 12,27 
TOAD sss. 93,999,000 10,552,000 10.16 


While the production of gold in the Commonwealth rose by about 17 per. cent. in 


the fifteen years from 1897 to 1911, the world’s total increased by about 95 per cent. in 
the same period. The following table will be found interesting, as shewing the various 
foreign countries where the chief increases have taken place during the interval in 


question :— 


INCREASE IN GOLD YIELD, VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1897 to 1911. 


f 


i 


| 


Country. ~ 1897. i 1900. 1909 fied SHOs 1911. 
£ £ £ fy £ 
United States ...) 11,787,000 16,269,000 20,481,000 | 19,781,000 | 19,774,000 
Canada 1,240,000 5,742,000 | 1,928,000 2,097 ,000 2,010,000 
Mexico 2,045,000 1,884,000 4,582,000 4,930,000 5,065 ,000 
Transvaal 11,654,000 1,481,000 30,988,000 |} 31,973,000 | 35,041,000 
Rhodesia 800 808,000 2,624,000 2,568,000 2,648,000 
“Gold Coast 85,000 38,000 979,000 780,000 1,079,000 
Madagascar 8,500 142,000 505,000 442,000 ‘389,000 
India... 1,571,000 1,893,000 2,205,000 | 2,202,000 | 2,271,000 
Korea 208,000 871,000 631,000 955,000 953,000 
Japan rel 142,000 290,000 520,000 581,000 614,000 
Java ... 94,000 112,000 630,000 723,000 625,000 
Susva Rica 2,000 31,000 116,000 96,000 149,000 


The largest increase was recorded in the Transvaal, where the production more 
than trebled itself in the fifteen years 1897 to 1911, 


8. Employment in Gold Mining.—The number of persons engaged in gold mining 
in each State in 1901 and during each of the last five years is shewn in the following 


table :— 


P 
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PERSONS EMPLOYED IN GOLD MINING, 1901 to 1911. 


| 

Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land, | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | N. Terr. | C’w'lth. 
3} No. No. No. No. No. No. 7) No No. 
1901 seo d 42,064.) 27,387 9,438: 1,000 } 19,771 1,112 200 70,972 
1907 ia? 7,468 | 23,291 8,883 900 | 17,287 953 | 250 58,982 
1908 bats 6,368 | 20,853 7,736 880 | 16,075 843 333 53,083 
1909 iste 5,585 | 18,671 7,150 920 | 17,027. 713 257 50,323 
1910 nae 5,247 | 16,553 6,115 950-+- 16,279 | 682 806, | 46,182 
1911 Tie 4,650 | 14,015 5,227 920 | 15,428 | 570 | 358 41,168 


§ 3. Platinum and the Platinoid Metals. 


1. Platinum.—(i.) New Sowth Wales.—The existence of platinum was first noted in 
New South Wales in 1851 by Mr, S. Stutchbury, who founda small quantity near Orange. 
Since the year 1878 small quantities of the metal have been obtained from beach sands 
in the northern coastal district. Platiniferous ore was noted in 1889 at Broken Hill. 
The chief deposits at present worked in the State are situated at Fifield, near Parkes, 
but the entire production in 1911 was small, amounting to only 470 ozs., valued at 
£2999, while the total production recorded to the end of 1911 amounted to 12,380 ozs., 
valued at £25,130. 

The increased price of the metal was responsible for the opening up of some of the 
inferior land at Platina, in the Fifield district; and the production for the year was con- 
sequently higher than in 1910, when the yield was recorded at 332 ozs. A certain 
amount of gold is also obtained from the wash-dirt in this division, the proportion of the 
metals averaging about 1 part of gold to 7 of platinum per load. 


(ii.) Victoria. In Victoria the metal has been found in association with copper at 
the Walhalla Copper Mine in Gippsland. The mine was worked extensively from 1874 to 
1881 and then abandoned, but was reopened in 1910. It is stated that there are 70,000 
tons of ore in sight, assaying three to four per cent. copper, and containing also platinum 
and silver. The production of platinum in 1911 amounted to 184 ozs., valued at £989. 


2. Osmium, Iridium, etc.—(i.) New South Wales. Small quantities of osmium, 
iridium, and rhodium are also found in various localities. As far back as 1860, the 
Rey. W. B. Clarke states that he found native iridium. Platinum, associated with 
iridium and osmium, has been found in the washings from the Aberfoil River, about 15 
miles from Oban, on the beach sands of the northern coast; in the gem sand at Bingara, 
Mudgee, Bathurst, and other places. In some cases, as fur example in the beach sands 
of Ballina, the osmiridium and other platinoid metals amount to as much as 40 per cent. 
of the platinum, or about 28 per cent. of the whole metallic content. 

(ii.) Victoria. In Victoria, iridosmine has been found near Foster, and at Waratah 
Range, South Gippsland. 

(iii.) Tasmania,—For many years osmiridium has been known to exist in the bed 
of the Savage River, on the West Coast, and in rivulets and creeks in the Serpentine 
country, but it was not until early in 1911 that efforts were made to work the deposits. 
During that year the price paid for the mineral was as high as £7 10s. per oz., and about 
100 men were engaged in the search for it. The quantity produced amounted to 272 ozs. , 
valued at £1888. 


§ 4. Silver. 

1. Occurrence in Each State.—Particulars regarding the occurrence of silver mm 
each State will be found in preceding Year Books, Nos. I. to V., but considerations of 
space preclude the repetition of this matter in the present volume. 

2. Development of Silver Mining.—In illustration of the development of silver 
mining in Australia the following table has been compiled, shewing the production of 
silver, silver-lead and ore, and lead from each State during the years 1881, 1891, and 
the ten years ending 1911 :— 
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PRODUCTION OF SILVER AND LEAD, AUSTRALIA, 1881 to 1911. 


North 


Year, N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. ) Tasmania, Terr: C’ wealth. 
| & £ £ £ £ £ & & 
1881 ae 5,239 13,494 1,182 11,224 a Le ots 31,1389 
1891 | 3,621,614 | 6,017 21,879 1,787 250 62,188 | 4,140 | 3,717,825 
1901 | 1,954,964 | 6,550 69,234 3,886 7,718 325,335 2,367,687 


1907 | 4,290,198| 4.355 | 187,870 | 11,780 | 26,674 | 572,560 | 2,093 | 5,095,460 
1908 | 2.346.941 | 2/835 | 206.716 9,000 | 23,883 | 322,007 | | 30.| 2,911,412 


1909 | 1,839,688 | 2,310 167,636 673 Ibe eis 298,880 a 2,329,164 
1910 | 2,110,040 | 2,090 123,086 | 907 20,210 | 247,576 --- {2,508,909 
1911 | 2,652,548 | 2,070 79,765 140 33,335 |*253,361 vs | 3,021,219 


*Exclusive of silver to the estimated value of £42,831 contained in blister copper. 


1. New South Wales. The figures quoted for New South Wales in the above table 
represent the net value of the product (excluding zinc) of the silver-lead mines of the 
State. In explanation of the values thus given, it must be noted that the metallic 
contents of the larger portion of the output from the silver-lead mines in the State are 
extracted outside New South Wales, and it is considered, therefore, that the State should 
not take full credit for the finished product. Hence the net value referred to above 
relates to that of the ore, concentrates, and bullion, as declared by the several companies 
to the Customs Department at date of export. The real importance of the State as a 
producer of silver, lead, and zinc is thus to some extent lost sight of. The next table, 
however, which indicates the quantity and value of these metals locally produced, and 
the quantity and value of concentrates exported during the last eight years, will shew 
the estimated total value of the yield :— 


VALUE OF PRODUCTION FROM SILVER-LEAD MINES OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 
1904 To 1911. 


: Value of Silver, Lead, \y.iu6 of Concentrates 
ae antihin the Cwealth. mapertes, piace 
£ £ £ 
1904 aaa Be 2,088,784 642,125 2,730,909 
1905 aay) oer 2,131,317 1,181,720 3,313,037 
1906 ith he 2112.97 1,876,834 3,989,811 
1907 Preis ee 2,228,420 8,574,775 5,803,195 
1908 Rats Sea 2,008,410 2,400,997 4,409,407 
1909 aie "se 1,176,394 2,707,680 3,884,074 
1910 Ask Jae 1,755,220 3,180,850 4,936,070 
1911 a. ae 1,949,271 8,259,246 5,208,517 


As regards silver alone, the following table, which has been prepared on a basis 
similar to that on which the preceding table was compiled, shews the estimated total 
quantity and value of that metal yielded by the mines of New South Wales up to the 
end of 1903 and during the last eight years :— 

ESTIMATED QUANTITY AND VALUE OF SILVER YIELDED BY MINES OF NEW 
SOUTH WALES, TO END OF 1911. 


Produced in Australia. porter iB Sohne: Total Production, 
Period. T 
Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Fine ozs, £ Fine ozs. £ Fine ozs. ES 

To the end of 1903 ...| 82,947,404 13,807,421 104,659,834 18,330,147 187,607,238 82,137,568 
1904 ian St 7,751,667 920,947 2,945,058 349,891 10,696,725 1,270,838 
1905 = «| 6,804,934 852,533 3,480,561 436,050 10,285,495 1,288,583 
1906 ae wea), 1D, 410 775,409 3,111,013 432,669 8,686,423 1,208,078 
1907 vam «| 5,921,457 795,982 6,228,225 845,845 12,149,682 1,641,827 
1908 wen ree}. 6,484;288 693,034 5,499,381 587,768 11,983,669 1,280,802 
1909 ae Per ies Fal een) 382,605 6,867,775 732,563 10,584,791 1,115,168 
1910 ard wf - 15,196,323 561,280 7,608,336 843,257 12,804,659 1,404,537 
1911 3 s+). 5,731,468 620,578 8,797,677 973,210 14,529,145 1,593,788 
Total ... .--| 130,129,967 19,409,789 | 149,197,860 23,531,400 | 279,327,827 42,941,189 
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With the exception of Block 10 and Junction Mines all the mines on the Broken 
Hill field were in active operation during the year, the total ore raised amounting to 
1,484,397 tons or 240,713 more than in the preceding year. 


3. Chief Centres of Silver Production.—Broken Hill, 
Zeehan, in Tasmania, are the great centres of silver production in Australasia. 


in New South Wales, and 


The pro- 


duction in Queensland has, however, considerably expanded during the last few years., 


(i.) New South Wales. (a) Broken Hill. 


The bulk of the production is, of course, 


from New South Wales, being contributed mainly by the mines in the celebrated Broken 


Hill district. 
ing issues of the Year Book. 


A description of the silver-bearing area in this district is given in preced- 


Although the returns are not complete in all cases, the following table relating to 


the mines at Broken Hill will give some idea of the richness of the field:— 


YIELDS OF BROKEN HILL SILVER MINES, 1911. 


A Value of - | Dividends and 
Mine. pee ‘i put ee a poet Pai 
apital. | end of 1911. | to end of 1911. 
£ s & 
Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. ... 384,000 38,994,053*| 9,992,000} 
Broken Hill Proprietary Block 14 Co. 155,000 3,352,798 462,827 
British Broken Hill Proprietary Co. 264,000 2,307,595 bipeeiy es 
Broken Hill Proprietary Block 10 Co. 1,000,000 3,856,666 ,255,000 
Sulphide Corporation Ltd. (Central Mine) 1,100,000 12,186,471 is 875 
Broken Hill South Silver Mining Co. 200,000 4,139,900 905,000 
North Broken Hill Mining Co. aoe 175,000 2,005,930t 405,190 
Broken Hill Junction Lead Mining Co. Ri 100,000 813,0551 |. 85,000 
Broken Hill Junction North Silver Mining Co. 180,000 | 1,153,682 79,798 
Broken Hill South Blocks Ltd. as 200,000 | 655,819 | 10,000 
Broken Hill South Extended Ltd. ... 337,500 150,344 50,000 
Totals 4,095,500 64,616,718t| 14,554,185 


* The value of the ores purchased during 1908, 1909, 1910, and 1911 is not included. + Incomplete. 
{ Excluding nominal value of shares (£1,744,000) in Block 14, British, allotted to shareholders of 
Broken Hill Proprietary. {| This company went into liquidation on 24th July, 1911, and after that 
date the mine was worked by the Zine Corporation Ltd. 

(b) Yerranderie. The mines on the Yerranderie field in the Southern Mining 
District produced 728,340 ozs. of silver in 1911, besides small quantities of gold and lead, 
the total production betng valued at £105,600. It is stated that mining operations are 
carried on under considerable difficulties owing to the heavy cost of transport, and that 
the advent of a railway (the construction of which is proposed) would completely change 
the outlook. 


(c) Kangiara.. The yield from the Kangiara field, in the Yass district, consisted of 
40,268 ozs. of silver, besides gold, 115 ozs.; lead, 729 tons; zinc, 474 tons; and copper, 
108 tons; the total production being valued at £32,656. 


(d) Conrad.’ The ore raised by the Conrad Mines Ltd., at Howell, in the Tingha 
division, amounted in 1911 to 21,662 tons, valued at £49,662, of which lead concentrates 
accounted for £21,058; and copper matte, £22,969. The number of men employed in 
1911 was 210, and the value of plant and machinery, £10,000. 


(e) Cobar. 
Mine and attached properties, the production in 1911 amounting to 122,559 ozs. 
the Cobar Peak Silver Mine the production was 3400 ozs. 


‘(ii.) Tasmania, West Coast. The silver-lead mines on the west coast are now 
well established. Amongst the most important are the Mt. Zeehan, Zeehan-Montana, 
Zeehan-Western, Zeehan-Dundas, Oonah, Comet, Hercules, Adelaide, North Mt. Farrell, 
Primrose (Rosebery), aud Chester (North Pieman). The blister copper produced by the 


A considerable quantity of silver is obtained from the Great Cobar Ltd. 
At 
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Mt. Lyell Co. in 1911 contained fine silver valued at £42,831. The total production of 
silver-lead ore in 1911 was 61,501 tons, valued at £253,361. 

(iti.) Queensland. The yield for the chief silver-producing centres in 1911 was as 
follows:—Chillagoe, £13,235; Charters Towers, £9031; Stanthorpe, £12,525; Cloncurry, 
£3073; Rockhampton, £3456. 


4. World’s Production of Silver.—The world’s production of silver during the last 
nine years is estimated to have been as follows :— 


WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF SILVER, 1903 to 1911. 


| i it 
Year ... a .... 1908. | 1904. | 1905. | 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | i910. | 1911. 


World's production * in 
1000 fine ozs. ... ...| 173,222 | 176,840 | 181,338 184,552 | 183,386 212,570 | 227,291 | 240,223) 251,909 


* Add 000 to figures for fine ounces. 
Australasia’s share in the world’s silver production in 1911 was estimated 
at 17,109,000 ounces, or about 6? per cent. on the total production. 


5. Prices of Silver.—As the production of silver is dependent to a very large extent 
on the price realised, a statement of the average price per standard ounce paid by the 
London Mint at various periods and during the last five years is given below. 


PRICE OF SILVER, 1871 to 1911. 


1909. | 1910. | 1911. 


1901. | 1907. | 1908. 


thes. Bite | Ay Os | 284. 244 288 | 2 248 | 24% 


c j 
Year ... sf es ; 1871. | 18st. | 1991. 
“| 


Pence per standard oz. 


During the month of November, 1906, owing to the small sales in New York, and also to 
the fact that the Indian, American, and Mexican Governments were all buying silver, 
the price rose to 334d., the highest realised since 1893, when the average stood at 36,5d. 


6. Employment in Silver Mining.—The number of persons employed in silver mining 
during each year of the period 1901 to 1911 is given below :— 


NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN SILVER MINING, 1901 to 1911. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tasmania.| N. Terr. | C’wealth. 
No. > Noo ONG: No. No. No, No. ; 
1901...) 6,298 12 40 150 a 2,414* t 8. 903¢ 
1907...| 10,021 10 785 50 8 1,908 36 12,818 
1908...) . 7,560 3 496 »,50 5 1,740 t 9,856 
1909... 6,207 aes 354 40 5 1,516 t 8,122 
1910...| 7,999 sae 590 60 21 1173 65 9,908 
1911..2}. 8)495 ait 433 30 43 1,125 47 10,173 


* Including copper miners. + Included in South Australia. + Including copper miners in 
Tasmania. 


As the table shews, the bulk of the employment was in New South Wales and 
Tasmania, the quantity of silver raised in the other States, excepting Queensland, being 
unimportant. 


§$ 5. Copper. 


1. Production of Copper.—The production of copper in the various States of the 
Commonwealth has been influenced considerably by the ruling prices, which have 
undergone extraordinary fluctuations. The quantity and value of the production in 
earlier years and for 1907 to 1911 is shewn in the following tables :— 
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PRODUCTION OF COPPER, AUSTRALIA, 1881 to 1911. 


| 
State. | 1881. 1891. 1901. 1907. 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. 
QUANTITY. 
“Tons. Tons Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
N.8.W + Capuee ie i 6,087 8,963 8,679 | 6,857 
ree ee pS . c 645 1,135 392 109 
. opper ah 

Victoria... {CQPBCt| os + be 38 983 17 
Q'land ee ace ha 85 3,061 12,756 14,961 14,494 
opper 3,824 3,551 6,736 8,763 § 5,776 
B ARat V= (Ore 21,638 | 13,239 | 2/353 763.51} 6,158) | { 1,345 
Copper zee =o we 1,602 479 833 
W. Aust. ... 4 Ore c 10,157 3,727 2,503 6,959 
. opper AT ye 9,730 9,035 8,833 8,638 
Tasmania | O°. o ne 10,029 i. 185 1,588 

Northern Territory i oS ae aS 
; Copper ra it 25,614 ~ 36,598 
Crwealth | 02 © iy gies |} 46019. |. a4ae7 | { For8 

| 
* Not available. + Including 97 tons of copper, Northern Territory. 
VALUE. 


£ | £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales... 227,667 119,195 412,292 727,774 | 502,812 424,737 | 486,257 se 


Victoria 8,186 216 | 2,356 3,928 44 450 


a eH if | 
Queensland coh AO,OOT 3,554 194,227 | 1,028,179 | 893,535 853,196 | 932,489 |1,151,351 
South Australia ...| 418,296 | 235,317 500,077 705,031 | 345,968 342,329 | *307,316 | 332,500 
Western Australia Be 4,463 75,246 203,376 57,091 104,644 95,928 78,118 
Tasmania ... oe ze 3 1,026,748 869,665 | 609,651 608,038 | 566,972 | 408,649 
Northern Territory a Fs Ay nee Ae = 26 1,470 
Commonwealth ...| 673,786 | 362,745 | 2,208,590 | 3,536,382 |2,412,985 | 2,332,988 |2,389,412 |2,564,278 


*Including £1196, Northern Territory. 


A short account of the discovery of copper in the different States is given in preceding 
Year Books. 


2. Sources of Production.—(i.) New South Wales. The principal seat of the 
copper-mining industry at the present date is in the Cobar district, the value of the 
deposits there being first recognised in 1869. The value of the output from this district 
in 1911 was £370,109, out of a total for the State of £590,102. Operations at the Great 
Cobar Mines were to some extent interfered with in the early months of the year owing 
to lack of skilled labour, but the shortage in production was more than counterbalanced 
by the increased output later, the total for 1911 being 6548 tons of copper as compared 
with 6248 in 1910. Owing chiefly to the low price of copper, and the lack of railway 
facilities, the Nymagee, Mount Hope and Girilambone Mines remained closed down, 
while operations were conducted on a limited scale only at Shuttleton. ) 


From the Grafton Company’s mine at Cangai the output was valued at £33,288, as 
compared with £41,477 in the preceding year. The Kyloe mine, in the Cooma division, 
contributed materially to the total output, the production from this mine being valued at 
£66,483. The Hlectrolytic and Refining and Smelting Company of Australia Limited, 
established at Port Kembla, had a successful year, the output of electrolytic copper being 
13,132 tons, most of which was made from matte and ore produced in other states, 
chiefly in Queensland. 


(ii.) Victoria. The copper produced in this State was obtained from the mine near 
Walhalla operated by the Gippsland Copper, Platinum, and Gold Mining and Smelting 
Company. During 1911 the company smelted 1116 tons of copper ore and 18 of auri- 
ferous quartz, and from the resultant 91 tons of matte, copper was produced to the value 
of £2088, silver valued at £65, gold at £220, and platinum at £989. 
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(iii.) Queensland. The yield in this State amounted in 1911 to 20,384 tons, valued 
at £1,151,351, to which the Cloncurry field contributed 8511 tons valued at £477,346. 
From the Mount Hilliott mine 5446 tons of copper were obtained together with 10,494 
ozs. gold, and 5156 ozs. silver. The yields for the other chief centres of production in 
1911 were as follows :—Mount Morgan, £297,516; Gladstone, £112,513; Rockhampton, 
£107,872; Etheridge, £62,197 ; Chillagoe, £44,253. 


(iv.) South Australia. Taking the entire period over which production extended, 
the yield of copper in South Australia easily outstrips that of any other State in the 
Commonwealth. In recent years, however, Tasmania, Queensland, and New South 
Wales haye come to the front as copper producers, as the table on the preceding page will 
shew. Deposits of copper ore are found over a large portion of South Australia. The 
Kapunda mine, discovered in 1842 by Messrs. Dutton and Bagot, is situated fifty miles 
north of Adelaide, and is the oldest copper mine in the State. Up to the end of 1879 
the production amounted to 70,000 tons, the metal possessing such a high standard of 
purity that it always obtained the highest prices in the world’s markets. During the 
nine years 1870 to 1878 the production was valued at £157,000. The Burra Burra mine, 
located in 1845 by a shepherd named Pickett, is situated about 100 miles north of 
Adelaide. The original capital invested in this mine was £12,320 in £5 shares, on which 
no call was ever made, while dividends to the amount of £800,000 were paid. For many 
years this mine produced from 10,000 to 13,000 tons of ore, averaging 22 to 23 per cent. 
of copper. During the 29% years in which the mine was worked the production was 
valued at £4,749,000. In 1859 as many as 1170 persons were employed on it. The 
mine has lain practically idle for many years, but recently there have been attempts at 
reworking. 

Yorke’s Peninsula, between Spencer’s Gulf and St. Vincent’s Gulf, contains a large 
area of copper-bearing country. The principal mines at Wallaroo and Moonta are 
situated a few miles from Port Wallaroo, and date back to 1860. For about thirty 
years the Moonta mines were worked independently. selling their ores to the Wallaroo 
company. During its separate existence the Wallaroo field produced about £2,600,000 
worth of copper, while Moonta yielded £5,396,000, and was the first Australian mining 
field to produce £1,000,000 in dividends. The amalgamation took place in 1889, and 
since that year the united properties have produced about £4,281,000 worth of copper. 
The entire yield from the date of first working is estimated at about £12,500,000. The 
mines just enumerated represent a very small proportion only of those opened on the 
copper-bearing areas of the State. Owing to the depression in the price of copper in 1911 
mining operations were considerably restricted, except at the old and well-established 
mines. The Paramatta and Yelta mines, in the Moonta district, have now been acquired 
by the Government for the sum of £6000. f 

Copper is also obtained in the Northern Territory ; the actual output of ore for the 
year, however, was only £1470 in value. .The poor result was entirely due to the low 
prices and high cartage rates from outlying fields from which, in the main, copper is 
produced. 


(v.) Western Australia, The copper produced in this State was raised principally 
on the West Pilbara field, which in 1911 yielded 9082 tons, valued at £69,140. Phillips 
River field, which in the preceding year produced the bulk of the output, returned in 1911 
a production of 13,564 tons, valued at £46,862, the falling off being due to the 
temporary closing of the mines of the Phillips River Gold and Copper Company. The 
figures shewn in the table on the preceding page refer to exports for the year. 


\ (vi.) Tasmania. The quantity of blister copper and copper ore produced in Tasmania 
during 1911 was 8308 tons, valued at £408,649, the bulk of the production being due to 
the Mount Lyell Mining and Railway Co. Ltd. This company treated 261,562 tons of 
ore in 1911, and produced 6022 tons of blister copper, containing copper to the value of 
£342,966; silver, £42,831; and gold, £33,537. The Mount Balfour field raised 2280 
tons of ore, valued at £22,840. 
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3. Price of Copper.—The great variation in price that the metal has undergone is 
shewn in the following table, which gives the average price in London and New York 
during 1901 and in each of the last five years. The figures are given on the authority of 
‘*The Mineral Industry.’’ 


FLUCTUATION IN VALUE OF COPPER, 1901 to 1911. 


New York. Price in Cents. per lb, 
London Price per Ton 
Year | Standard Copper. i 
| Lake Copper. Electrolytic Copper. 
— Et rae =| iomd At 
£ Cents. Cents, 
1901 1 aah 66.79 16.55 16.11 
1907 Ene | 87.01 20.66 20.00 
1908 mae at 59.90 13:42 13:21 
1909 els os | 58.73 13.34 12.98 
1910 Sle 2G 57.05 13.04 , 12.74 
1911 pata ade 55.97 12.63 12.38 


* The term ‘‘Lake’’ copper is used to designate all copper sold in the trade as such, 
regardless of the process by which it is refined. 


There is no doubt that the steady rise in the price of copper from the year 1902 
onwards caused a large amount of overtrading with consequent unhealthy inflation of 
values, while the sudden drop in 1908 was directly due to the financial panic in 
America. It is believed, however, that the increasing demand for the metal in electrical 
and other industries will, under ordinary circumstances, tend in time to establish prices 
on a sounder basis, and at higher rates than those quoted for the last twelve months 
in the table above. 


4, Relationship to World’s Production.—The world’s production of copper in 1901 
and during the last five years is estimated to have been as follows :— 


WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF COPPER, 1901 to 1911. 


Year ge coh a Bi 1901. | 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 


World’s production— 
(short tons) oe ors - | 583,017 798,205 835,623, 942,408 966,998 970,308 


| 


- 


5. Employment in Copper Mining—The number of persons employed in copper 
mining during 1901 and in each of the last five years was as follows :— 


PERSONS ENGAGED IN COPPER MINING, 1901 to 1911. 


Year.| N.S.W. Victoria, Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania.| Nor. Ter. | C’ wealth. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1901 2,964 4 814 | 4,000 321 C100: t 8,103t 
1907 3,764 10 38,941 | 4,500 611 2,614 ij 15,440 
1908 2,745 9 3,540 4,470 283 2,076 88 | 18,211 
1909 2,024 2 3,241 4,450 4 A497. 2,088 _ 54 | 12,306 
1910 2,286 40 2,418 4:150 .)) 559 > 2,042 49 |} 11,544 
1911 2 ADL 57 *2,458 4,030 | 317 1,565 29 | 10,607 


* Included with silver miners. +No returns. +t Excluding Tasmania. 
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§ 6. Tin. 


1. Production of Tin.—The development of tin mining is, of course, largely 
dependent on the price realised for the metal, and, as in the case of copper, the production 
has been subjected to somewhat violent fluctuations. The table below shews the produc. 
tion in each of the Commonwealth States during the years 1881, 1891, 1901, and 1907 to 
ASA — 


TIN PRODUCED IN AUSTRALIA, 1881 to 1911. 


j 
State. | 1881, 1891. 1901. 1907. | 1908. 1909, 1910. 1911. 
\ | 
QUANTITY 
Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons Tons Tons 

Ingots 5,824 | 1,454 648 1,331 954 951 847 958 

New South Wales | 6, 609 203 u 583 841 992} 1,021 970 

Victoria... 5 Ore f t ti) 104 79 89. 41 33 

Queensland* San Ore t + 1,661 5,140 4,885 3,326 2,953 3,091 

West Australia Black tin des t 734 1,502+} © 1,093 698t 500+ 495 

Tasmania. ... a Ore } t 1,790 4,343 4,521 4,511 3,701 3,953 

Northern Territory Ore } t 81 436 441 427 364 239 

Ingots, | 
Commonwealth { ore, etc. { t 5,002 13,439 12,814 10,994 9,427 9,739 
VALUE 
Ingots} 53 P30 ee SO 9) 08 : z 
gots 1,303 | 124,320 76,08 229,607 | 126,292 | 127,089 | 127,700 | | 
New South Wales... | "| "37°49 | 9'643 464 | 63,698 | 79.155 | 83.940 | 100,456 | J 307,089 
Victoria ... rid Ore 7,334 5,092 4,181 10,531 6,070 7,067 3,706 3,417 
Queensland 6 oe Ore} 193,699 | 116,387 93,723 | 496,766 | 341,566 |, 244,927 | 243,271 307,847 
West Australia Black tin Ae 10,200 40,000 | 166,139 83,595 65,959 45,129 55,220 
Tasmania ... eRe, Ore} 375,775 | 293,170 | 212,542 | 501,681 | 421,580 | 418,165 | 399,393 513,500 
Northern Territory Ore} ... 1,938 5,586 41,365 35,876 32,741 31,113 22,900 
Commonwealth ...{1,145,603 | 560,750 | 432,576 |1,509,787 |1,094,134 | 979,888 | 950,768 | 1,209,973 
* Dressed tin ore, about 70% tin. + Tin ingot and ore. + Not available. 


2. Sources of Production.—({i.) New South Wales. The bulk of the yield in New 
South Wales comes from the Tingha district, the production in 1911 being £143,684, 
out of a total for the whole State of £307,089. Of the total production in 1911, 
£208,095, or about 68 per cent., represents the value obtained by dredging. During the 
twelve years, ending in 1911, the tin won by dredging amounted to 10,566 tons, valued 
at £1,049,255. In the Hmmayville division the yield of ore was estimated at 806 tons, 
valued at £94,784, the increase on the previous year’s return being due to the satisfactory 
results of dredging. In addition to smaller quantities won in other divisions, it may be 
noted that a certain amount of tin is obtained by fossickers, in search of gold, on the 
beach sands in the Clarence and Richmond district. 


(ii.) Victoria. In Victoria lode tin has been discovered at Mt. Wills, Beechworth, 
Eldorado, Chiltern, Stanley, and other places in the north-eastern district ; and stream 
tin has been found in a large number of places, including those just mentioned in the 
north-eastern district. The bulk of the production last year was obtained by dredging 
and hydraulic sluicing at Tallandoon. 


(iii.) Queensland. The high price of the metal during 1911 was reponsible for 
renewed activity in tin mining, particularly in the Herberton district, where there was 
increased development in existing mines, while great attention was devoted to recent 
discoveries. The yield for this district amounted in 1911 to £199,177. From the other 
chief districts the yields were as follows:—Chillagoe, £51,262; Cooktown, £22,559 ; 
Stanthorpe, £15,199. 
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(iv.) Northern Territory. Valuable lodes of tin are found in the Northern Territory 
at Mount Wells, West Arm and Bynoe Harbour, and at Horseshoe Creek, and Bur- 
rundie, but the deposits have not yet been exploited to the extent they deserve. In 1911 
there were 231 miners engaged in tin mining in the Northern Territory, and the quantity 
of tin ores and concentrates exported was 239 tons. 

The metal has also been discovered near Harea Dam in South Australia. 


(v.) Western Australia. The production of tin ore and ingot for the State during 
1911 amounted to 495 tons, valued at £55,220, to which the Greenbushes field contributed 
411 tons, valued at £44,638, and the Pilbara field 149 tons, valued at £16,064. Pro- 
duction at the former field shewed increased activity during the year, but development. 
at the latter was hampered through lack of necessary capital. 


(vi.) Tasmania. The tin ore raised in 1911 amounted to 3953 tons, valued at 
£518,500, the largest contributor to the total being the Mount Bischoff Co. in the. 
North Western Division, This company treated 204,722 tons of ore from which 1100 tons. 
of concentrates valued at £143,000 were made. The dividends paid for the year 
amounted to £52,500, and the total to the end of 1911 to £2,287,500. The Mt. Bischoff 
Extended produced 181 tons of calcined tin oxide. In the North-Eastern Division, the: 
Briseis Co., which employs 111 men, produced 547 tons of ore, and paid £30,000 in 
dividends ; the Arba Co. raised 116 tons of black tin; the Pioneer obtained 573 tons, 
and paid £43,000 in dividends, while the South Mt. Cameron raised 884 tons. In the: 
Eastern Division the Anchor and Australian mines together produced 194 tons of tin 
oxide, and employed about 150 men. In the Western Division the Renison Bell pro- 
duced 130 tons of tin, valued at £15,122, and the Boulder 54 tons, valued at £6244. 


3. World’s Production of Tin.—According to ‘‘The Mineral Industry” the world’s. 
supplies of tin during each of the last five years were obtained as follows :— 


THE WORLD’S TIN SUPPLIES, 1907 to 1911. 


Origin 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
English production ... eae -++| 4,407 5,052 5,198 5,810 4,500 
Chinese exports eae b «| 8,480 4,558 4,445 4,500 2,600: 
Straits to Hurope and America. -..| 58,520] 60,491] 58,541} 54,625) 50,270: 
Straits to India and China ae esl ete aby 2,187 2,030 2,100 3,400. 
Australia to Hurope and America aval, O00 5,748 5,384 4,563 3,825 
Banka sales in Holland we-| 14,264" 11,580 | 11,9734" 12"000"|" 12,581 
Billiton sales in Java and Holland be. Q299 2,235 2,241 2,250 2,650 
Bolivian arrivals in BN Eope BAe ...| 15,594 | 17,0382) 18,121 | 18,225] 22,064 
South Africa.. nag Kee 5 a aan ee ifs 2,200 
“Total (long tons) AB, +.+| 99,284 | 108,833 | 107,933 | 104,073 | 104,090 


The main users of tin are the manufacturers of tin-plates, while it is also required 
in conjunction with other metals to produce bronze, brass, Britannia metal, pewter, 
printers’ type, and solder. It is stated that the rising tendency of prices during recent. 
years is due to the fact that production has not been commensurate with the demands for 
consumption, and also in some measure to the fact that for industrial purposes the metal 
can be replaced by others to a limited extent only. 


4, Prices of Tin.—The average price of the metal in the London market for the: 
year 1897 and from 1901 to 1911 was as follows :— 
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PRICE PER TON OF TIN, 1897 to 1911. 


Year. Price per Ton. Year. Price per Ton. 

©. .8: a. Sse 
1897 So sale (Sul beerte my 9] a S10 (sage res TOA 271k 
1901 ans eee 18 12) 8 LOOi edicts ae 172 12 9 
1902 pas tats 120.14 5 AIO cis wee 133-2. 16 
1903 stan} ean eT O eens LOO Qs eee r is 134 15 6 
1904 es ete 126 14 8 TOTO 63 as 155, (6), 2 
1905 508 Set alee aes ge) LO ace oe ASD? sala ah 0 


According to “The Mineral Industry” the maximum price obtained for tin during 
the period 1897-1911 was reached in December, 1911, when the metal was quoted at 
£208 7s. 2d. per ton. 


Recent advices shew that the price of tin has been steadily rising for some time, 
and it is expected that good values will be maintained sufficiently long to enable a 
number of new mines in Australia to be properly opened up. 


5. Employment in Tin Mining.—The number of persons employed in tin mining 
during each of the years 1901 to 1911 is shewn below :— 


PERSONS ENGAGED IN TIN MINING, COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1911. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. Qld. W. Aust. Tas. Nor. Ter. |C’ wealth. 

No. \ No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1901 oA wes, 428 ied 1,148 413 1,065 ae 4,054 
1907 Zee wesley Ld 87 2,582 1,003 1,828 554 9,227 
1908 as --»| 2,456 53 2,140 614 1,588 384 7,235 
1909 ae seek: 2,037 48 2,158 406 1,576 355 6,580 
1910 age «| 2,028 25 1,932 326 1,598 822 6,231 
1911 Roe veel 2,225 34 1,860 321 1,755 280 6,475 

§ 7. Zinc. 


1. Production of Zinc.—The production of spelter is practically confined to the 
Broken Hill district of New-South Wales, where zincblende forms one of the chief con- 
stituents in the enormous deposits of sulphide ores. . 


e 

Gratifying results have been achieved in the work of the profitable extraction of the 
zinc contents of the large heaps of accumulated tailings and from the ore raised on the 
Broken Hill field. The year 1909 witnessed the passing of this problem out of the 
experimental stage, and the practical solution of the difficulty which has confronted 
the mining companies for many years. At present not only is the zinc being obtained 
in a marketable form, but the silver and lead contents are being turned to profitable 
account. During 1911 the various process plants on the field were all in continuous 
operation, and improvements were effected tending towards simplicity of construction 
and increased capacity. Im 1899 the exports of zinc (spelter and concentrates) amounted 
to 49,879 tons; in 1909 they totalled 373,906 tons, valued at £1,041,280; and in 1911, 
516,378 tons, valued at £1,414,980, the great bulk of the production being obtained 
from tailings. The following table shews the production of zinc in New South Wales 
from 1889 to 1911:— 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. nal eae aaron OF ZINC, 1889 to 1911. 


Quantity of Zine Quantity of Zine 
Year. | (Spelter and Concen- Value. Year. | (Spelter and Concen- Value 

trates) Produced. | trates) Produced. 

“Tons. ‘ie £ Tons. £ 

1889 97 | 988 1908 276,720 600,883 
1891 219 | 2,622 1909 373,906 1,041,280 
1899 49,879 | 49,207 _ 191.0.—)~ 468,627 1,289,634 
1907 237,219 536,620 1911 516,378 1,414,980, 


The total quantity of zinc (spelter and concentrates) produced in New South Wales. 
to the end of the year 1911 was 2,299,199 tons, valued at £5,773,671. The average price- 
of spelter per ton in the London market during the last seven years was £23 16s. 10d. 
ranging from £20 3s. 3d. in 1908 to £27 Os. 5d. in 1905. The price in 1911 was, 
£23 5s. 6d. 


During the year 1911, 12 tons of zinc, valued at £189, were raised in Western Aus- 
tralia. 


§ 8. Iron, 


1. General.—The fact that iron-ore is widely distributed throughout the Common-- 
wealth has long been known, and extensive deposits have been discovered from time to: 
time at various places in New South Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Western Aus- 
tralia, and Tasmania. It will appear, however, from what is stated below, that until 
quite recently, little has been done in the way of converting these deposits into a. 
marketable commodity. 


(i.) The Manufactures Encowragement Act 1908. It was hoped that the passing by 
the Commonwealth Parliament of the Manufactures Encouragement Act, which came 
into force on the 1st January, 1909, would assist in firmly establishing the iron industry 
in Australia on a remunerative basis, both in the smelting of pig iron and in the pro- 
duction of bar iron and steel from Australian ore. The Act referred to provides for 
the payment of bounties on iron in accordance with the terms set out hereunder :— 


BOUNTIES PAYABLE ON AUSTRALIAN PIG IRON, BAR IRON, STEEL, etc. 


~~ Rate of Total Amount Date of 
Description of Goods. Bounty which may be || Expiry of 
authorised. Bounty. 
CLASS 1. 2 
Pig iron made from Australian ore ... ..| 12s. per ton ) 30th J 
Puddled bar iron made from Australian n Dig iron $5 £150,000 rt Wel 
Steel made from Australian pig iron . hee a J 
CLASS 2. . 
Galvanised sheet or plate iron or steel (whether/ 10 per cent.| 
corrugated or not) made from Australian ore} on value | 
Wire netting, not being prison made and being 30th J 
made from Australian ore or from wire| |10 per cent. " £30,000 dansnti 
manufactured in the United Kingdom on value || 
Wire made from Australian ore f 
Tron and steel tubes or pipes (except ivaveal or} 10 per cent. 
cast), not more ‘than six inches internal] on value |/ 
diameter, made from Australian pig iron or 
steel 
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Particulars of the bounties paid under the above Act during the half-year ended the 
30th June, 1912, and during the financial years 1909-10, 1910-11 and 1911-12, are shewn 
in the following statement :— 


PARTICULARS OF BOUNTIES PAID ON AUSTRALIAN PIG IRON, BAR IRON, 
STEEL, etc., 1909 to 1912. 


the 


dag Be hetis 
ae 38 | 28 eis | Base 
Am aa 3g muo | a ss 
ipti Oe 5 SB) Ae sod ae 
Description of o.8 qd Q 8a ag 2 gus 8 ome Total 
Sin Se mE ec eae La 
$3 | S33] mé 482 | eas 
as | gee | FE | hs,| 20Es 
£& £& £& £ £ £ 
Half-year ended 30th June, 1909 575 568 2,314 192 3,649 
1909-10 he ~ni ls, 2,491 1,254 | 23,510 287 6,036 | 32,578 
1910-11 ae Sat seit tt940 2,080 | 20,462 121 4,824 | 29,497 
1911-12 he ee aie 723 671 15,611 74 5,968 | 23,047 
Total’ Gr |? vat £44,729 4,573 61,897 674 | 16,828 | 88,701 


So far New South Wales is the only State where bounty has been claimed, and the 
above figures, taken in conjunction with those in the succeeding table, show that 
production has not been as rapid as might have been expected. 


2. Production of Iron.—(i.) New South Wales. Reference to the extent of the de- 
posits of iron ore in the State, and the events leading up to the establishment of ironworks 
at Lithgow will be found in earlier issues of the Year Book (see No. III., p. 508). 
During 1911 the following materials were received at the blast furnace :—Iron ore, 
58,206 tons ; limestone, 23,921 tons; and coke, 45,178 tons. The output was 36,354 
tons of pig iron, valued at £145,416, while 4838 tons of steel ingots were also manu- 
factured. The following table shews the quantity and value of finished iron, pig 
iron, ete., made in New South Wales during the last seven years, chiefly from scrap 
iron, but since 1908 partly from the smelting of iron ore :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—PRODUCTION. OF IRON, 1905 to 1911. 


Particulars. 1905. 1906. 1907.* 1908. + 1909.t 1910.§ 1911,§ 
Quantity Tons! 4,447 8,000 295902 40,207 29,762 40,487 | 36,354 


Value ... s 85,693 | 112,848 | 178,632 | 118,224 | 106,357 | 161,948 145,416 


* Includes 18,631 tons pig iron, valued at £60,550, produced from 34,500 tons of iron ore raised 
within the State. + Includes 30,393 tons pig iron, valued at £98,777, from 51,206 tons of ore raised 
within the State. + Includes 26,762 tons pig iron. valued at £100,357, from 46,740 tons of iron ore 
raised within the State. § From ore raised within the State. 


The falling-off in 1911 was due to industrial troubles at the ironworks during the 
last half of the year. 


The bounty paid in 1910 and 1911 on iron and steel made from ores mined in New 
South Wales was as follows :— 
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BOUNTY PAID ON IRON AND STEEL, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1910 and 1911. 


1910. 1911. 
Description. ; 
Tonnage, Bounty. Tonnage. Bounty. 
£ £& 

Pig iron i Le ---| 40,3826.5 24,196 24,658 | 14,795 
Puddled bar iron re ay 3,383.5 2,036 1,789 1,073 
Steel in ee ren 8,410.0 2,046 2,633 1,580 
Total .., aes ss] 47, 120;0 28,278 29,080 17,448 


It is stated that a large proportion of the ore has been found to yield 68% per cent. 
metallic iron, and the Broken Hill Proprietary Co. proposes to erect extensive works at 
Newcastle, New South Wales, for the purpose of manufacturing iron from this ore. 

A quantity of iron oxide is purchased by the various gasworks for use in purifying 
gas, the output in New South Wales being drawn chiefly from the deposits at Port 
Macquarie, while smaller quantities are obtained from Mittagong, Goulburn and 
Moruya. During 1911 the quantity raised was 1586 tons, valued at £2377, while 
the total output to the end of that year was 19,939 tons, valued at £25,984. The 
quantity of ironstone disposed of for flux in New South Wales during 1911 exhibits a 
decrease, since the requirements of the smelting companies were diminished, owing to 
suitable-ores being obtained. In 1911 the quantity raised was 1216 tons, valued at 
£861, as against 1648 tons, valued at £1321, in the preceding year. 


(ii.) Victoria. Iron ore has been located at various places in, Victoria, particularly 
at Nowa Nowa, in the Gippsland district, and at Dookie. A blast furnace was erected 
in 1881 near Lal Lal, on the Moorabool River, and some very fair quality iron was pro- 
duced, which was used for truck wheels and stamper shoes in the Ballarat mines. The 
fall in the price of the metal, however, led to the closing of the works. In his report 
for 1905 the Secretary for Mines states that without special assistance to the industry 
there does not seem to be any prospect of the deposits being cheaply worked. 


(iii.) Queensland. Queensland possesses some extensive deposits of iron ore, which 
is mined chiefly for fluxing purposes in connection with the reduction of gold and copper 
ores. During the year 1911, 20,639 tons of ironstone, valued at £11,157, were raised, 
the bulk of the production being in the Rockhampton and Cloncurry districts. 


(iv.) South Australia. In South Australia iron ore is raised for fluxing purposes 
only, although the State possesses some rich deposits capable of being mined for -an 
indefinite period. The best known deposit is the Iron Knob, a veritable hill of iron of 
high percentage, situated about forty miles W.S.W. from Port Augusta. The estimated 
quantity of iron ore in sight at the Iron Knob and Iron Monarch has been set down at 
21,000,000 tons. 


(v.) Western Australia. This State has some very rich deposits of iron ore, but 
owing to their geographical position, the most extensive fields at the present time are 
practically unexploited, the production in the State being confined chiefly to that needed 
for fluxing purposes. The Murchison field possesses some extensive deposits of high- 
grade ore. There are also deposits on Koolan Island at Yampi Sound. 


(vi.) Tasmania. The existence of large quantities of iron ore in Tasmania was 
noted as far back as 1822, when Surveyor-General Evans alluded to the “surprising 
abundance of iron within a few miles of Launceston.” A company known as the Tas- 
manian Charcoal Iron Company was formed to work these deposits, and commenced 
operations in June, 1876. Unfortunately, however, the presence of chromium rendered 
the pig iron so hard and brittle that the works had to be abandoned. Hxtensive deposits 
of specular iron ore are also found in the neighbourhood of the Blythe and Gawler 
Rivers. The total production of iron ore in 1908 was 3600 tons, valued at £1600, and 
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was all raised by the Tasmanian iron mine at Penguin, but owing to the closing down of 
that mine in 1909, there has been no further production. Iron pyrites for the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid, and in connection with manures, is produced on the West 
Coast. During 1911 the Mount Lyell Co. raised 9112 tons, valued at £3595. 


(vii.) World’s Production of Iron, 1911. The quantity of iron produced in Australia 
is but a very small proportion of the world’s production, which in 1911 amounted to 
63,252,000 metric tons (pig iron). The leading position for magnitude of production is 
held by the United States, which in 1911 produced 24,028,000 tons, compared with 
Germany’s 15,280,000 tons, and the United Kingdom 9,875,000 tons. The position of 
the three countries named is similar to what it has been for several years past. 


§ 9, Other Metals. 


1. Aluminium.—The ores from which aluminium is chiefly made in other countries 
are widely distributed in great abundance in New South Wales in the form of hydrous 
silicate of alumina, which occurs in all clays. In the form of bauxite or hydrous ses- 
quioxide, it is found at Hmmavyille, Inverell, and Wingello, its existence being first 
recognised in the last named locality in 1889. The metal, however, has not been manu- 
factured locally. 


2. Antimony.—This metal is widely distributed in New South Wales, and has been 
found native at Lucknow, near Orange. JDyscrasite, a silver antimonide, has been 
found in masses up to one ton in weight in the Broken Hill lodes. Large quantities 
of antimony are obtained in the Hillgrove district, and deposits are being worked in the 
Port Macquarie Division and at Yulgilbar in the Copmanhurst Division. It has also been 
found at various places in Victoria, chiefly in association with gold. In 1911 the export 
of antimony metal and ore from New South Wales amounted to £2010. The total 
quantity of antimony ore raised in New South Wales up to the end of 1911 was 17,463 
tons, valued at £304,869. Comparatively little attention was given to mining for anti- 
mony in New South Wales during 1911 owing to the low price ruling. The metal occurs 
in large quantities in the Hillgrove division, and can readily be mined extensively should 
the price warrant operations. The production of antimony ore in Victoria during 1911 
amounted to 743 tons, valued at £8928. The ore was raised by a syndicate operating 
at Costerfield. In Queensland extensive deposits were discovered at Neerdie, in the Wide 
Bay district, during 1872, also at Wolfram Camp on the Hodgkinson field, on the 
Palmer River, in the Ravenswood district, and on the Mitchell River in the Herberton 
district. A small quantity valued at £72 was produced in 1911. ‘In Western Australia 
good lodes of stibnite carrying gold have been found in the Roeburne district. 


8. Arsenic.—In the form of arsenopyrite, arsenic is of wide distribution in Victoria, 
but the deposits are worked to a limited extent only. At Ballarat a small quantity of 
the oxide is obtained from the flues of roasting furnaces. In New South Wales about 200 
tons of arsenic were obtained in 1910 by the Conrad Mines Ltd. at Howell. 


4, Barium.—A valuable lode of bariam sulphate has been discovered near Dalwin, 
on the North Lyell railway, in Tasmania, and it is proposed to develop the deposit. It 
is stated that the lode is from 23 to 7 feet wide over a length of over 40 chains. 


5. Bismuth.—This metal has been found in New South Wales, near Glen Innes, 
and also in the vicinity of Pambula, its discovery dating from 1877. <A large body of 
bismuth-bearing ore has been located near Oberon, and was being prospected during 
1910, while several trial parcels were obtained for treatment from a mine at Kirkdale, in 
the Yass division. About 8 tons of metal and ore, valued at £1800, were exported from 
New South Wales during 1911; the total quantity exported to the end of that year was 
535 tons, valued at £127,327. Im Queensland wolfram, molybdenite, and bismuth have 
been found in various parts of the Herberton and Chillagoe districts, but the chief 
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centres of production are at Wolfram Camp, where they have been found in 
association, and at Mount Carbine, where chiefly wolfram is mined. There is also a 
fair ainount of mining at Bamford. The total production in 1911 was valued at £71,252 
of which £54,163 was returned as wolfram, £5525 as bismuth, and £11,564 as bismuth 
and wolfram. In South Australia deposits are found at Balhannah, at Mount Macdonald, 
and at Winnininnie, on the shores of Spencer’s Gulf. In Tasmania 14 tons, valued at 
£5748, were raised in 1911 at Middlesex. 


6. Chromium. In New South Wales chromium is found at Bowling Alley Point, 
on the Peel River, in the Clarence River district, and near Gundagai. During 1911 the 
production came to 150 tons, valued at £300, and was obtained from a lease near Bar- 
raba. The total exports to the end of 1911 amounted to 30,812 tons, valued at £101,408. 
Chrome iron ore is found in Queensland in the Rockhampton district, where the Elgalla 
mine, at Cawarral, produced a small quantity in 1911. There was also some production 
from the mine near Broadmount. 


7. Carnotite.—A discovery of carnotite ore was made in 1906 twénty miles H.S.B. 
from the Olary railway station in South Australia, and steps are being taken to test its 
value commercially, 


8. Cobalt.—This metal was found at Carcoar in New South Wales in 1889, and sub- 
sequently at Bungonia, Port Macquarie, and various other places. There was no export 
of cobalt in 1911, and the total produced since 1860 amounted in value to only a little 
over £8000. Deposits have been noted in South Australia near Bimbourie, and South 
Blinman ; in Western Australia at Norseman and Kanowna; and at various places in 
Victoria. 


9. Lead.—This metal was first noted in New South Wales in 1849, when small 
specimens of native metal were found by the Rey. W.B. Clarke. At present lead mining 
ner se is not practised to any extent in the Commonwealth, the supply of the metal being 
chiefly obtained in conjunction with silver. In New South Wales the lead contents of 
the bullion produced within the State amounted in 1911 to 17,276 tons, valued at 
£209,784. The total lead production to the end of 1911 was 120,941 tons, valued at 
£1,736,381. In Victoria oxides, sulphides, and carbonates of lead are found in the reefs 
of most of the goldfields., The deposits are not, however, of sufficient extent to repay the 
cost of working. In Queensland the deposits are worked chiefly for the silver or gold 
contents of thé ore, the lead produced amounting to 1771 tons, valued at £23,460, of 
which 886'tons, valued at £11,488, were produced from the mines in the Chillagoe district, 
while the Etheridge, Herberton, and Charters Towers districts produced 229, 124, and 
393 tons respectively. Lead ore to the value of £15,002 wasexported from Western Aus- 
tralia in 1911. The Northampton Mineral Field reported.a production for the year of 
8195 tons, valued at £17,663. Complete information is not available as to the lead 
contents of Tasmanian silver lead ores.. At one time South Australia produced a fair 
amount of lead, £22,308 worth being raised in 1902, but the production has rapidly 
decreased, the average value for the last 3 years being about £100. ; 


10. Mercury.—In New South Wales mercury was first recorded by the Rev. W. B. 
Clarke in 1848. Cinnabar has been found in lodes and impregnations at various places, 
such as Bingara, Clarence River, etc. In the Copmanhurst division a lode yielding 
encouraging assays has been discovercd. Up to the present the production of quick- 
silver has been small, the total being only a little over 1000 lbs. Lodes of cinnabar 
have been found in Queensland ‘at Kilkivan, and at Black Snake, in the Wide Bay 
district ; about four tons were produced between 1824 and 1891. Between O.K. and 
Mungana several shows have been prospected with encouraging results. Small quantities 
have been found disseminated over a large area near Willunga in South Australia. 
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11. Manganese.—Ores of this metal occur in considerable quantity in widely 
separated districts in New South Wales, but the low price of the metal precludes mining 
to any great extent, and the production to date has been trifling. In Queensland there 
are extensive deposits at Mount Miller, at Gladstone, and Mount Nansen, near Gympie, 
the product being utilised chiefly by the Mount Morgan mine. The production from 
the Mount Miller mine amounted in 1911 to 1149 tons of ore, valued at £4021: Small 
quantities of manganese ore were raised in Victoria during 1911, from mines in the 
yicinity of Yackandandah. Extensive deposits of the ore were mined at Boolcunda in 
South Australia some years ago, but latterly the production has ceased. Deposits have 
also been noted at Kangaroo Island, Quorn, Tumby, and various other parts of the State. 
In Western Australia ores of the metal are found widely scattered, the black oxide being 
especially plentiful in the Kimberley district. 


12. Molybdenum.—In New South Wales molybdenite (associated with bismuth) is 
obtained at Kingsgate, near Glen Innes, the export in 1911 being 21 tons, valued at 
£2591, as compared with 48 tons, valued at £5667, in the previous year. The production 
in Queensland for 1911 was 100 tons, valued at £13,278, practically the whole of which 
was contributed by the mines in the Chillagoe field. 


13. Radium.—(i.) It is reported that there have been several definite discoveries in 
Australia of the occurrence of minerals containing radium. The discovery at Olary, in 
_ South Australia, of carnotite, which isan alteration product of pitchblende, the compound 
| from which radium is obtained, has already been referred to. In 1910 pitchblende was 
identified in portion of the workings at Olary, and a specimen, exhibiting a high de- 
gree of radio-activity, was obtained. This is the first authentic discovery of the mineral 
pitchblende in Australia. The deposits of radio-active uranium ores found at Radium 
Hill are now being mined, and it is hoped that they will prove of economic value as a 
source of radium. In another case a monazite from Pilbara, Western Australia, hasbeen 
shewn to give off radium emanations. This mineral has been’called ‘‘pilbarite.” Yet 
another specimen of mineral having the composition of a secondary pitchblende has been 
discovered bya prospector. The exact place where this specimen was found is uncertain, 
but it is believed that it came from the New England district of New South Wales. It 
is stated that its radio-activity is very marked, the mineral being 1 per cent. more active 
tan the Bohemian variety, and that it contains only such elements as were readily 
separable from one another by the methods used to obtain pure uranium and radium 
from Bohemian pitchblende. Lastly, it is stated that the ores obtained at the Moonta 
mines, South Australia, contain from one-tenth to one-fifteenth of the amount of radium 
found i in high-grade pitchblende, and that a product having a fairly high degree of radio- 
aciivity can be extracted therefrom with comparative ease. 


| (ii.) Production of Radium Bromide.—At the end of November, 1912, a small quan- 
tity of radium bromide was produced at the Radium Hill Oo.’s works at Woolwich, 
Sydney, this being the first occasion on which a marketable amount of this salt has been 
obtained outside of Kurope. It is estimated by the chemist in charge that the Bienes 
“ster at the works is capable of providing £600 worth of radium weekly. 
14. Tungsten. —Wolfram and scheelite, the principal ores of tungsten, are both 
mined to a small extent in New South Wales. During 1911 the export of wolfram was 
483 tons, valued at £29,991, and of scheelite 108 tons, valued at £11,342. Wolfram was 
nined chiefly at Torrington, in the Deepwater division, and scheelite at Hillgrove. A 
mine near Omeo, in Victoria, was developed during 1909, and 17} tons of concentrates, 
yalued at £1070, were produced during 1911. A small quantity of concentrates was also 
produced at Bendoc. In Queensland, tungsten ores are found in several districts, the 
chief centres of wolfram production in 1911 being Chillagoe and Herberton. (See also 
Bismuth, page 499.) A deposit of wolfram was discovered near Yankalilla in South 
Australia as far back as 1893, but the production up to date has been small. 
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In Western Australia a deposit of wolfram has recently been discovered in 
the West Kimberley district, about 70 miles to the north-east. of Derby; nine tons, 
valued at £826, were raised during 1911. Wolfram is mined in Tasmania, the pro- _ 
duction for 1911 being 70 tons, valued at £7769, obtained chiefly from the Shepherd 
and Murphy mine at Middlesex, and the Avoca mine. A rich lode of scheelite has been 
discovered on King Island in Bass Strait. 


15. Tantalum.—Tantalite in small quantities has been found in the Greenbushes 
mineral field of Western Australia for some time past, but recently a lode of fairly exten- 
sive proportions was located at the Wodgina tinfield. Up to the end of 1905 the produc- 
tion of this mineral in Western Australia amounted to 73 tons, valued at about £10,000, 
but early in 1906 it was found that the supply exceeded the demand and production was 
temporarily stopped ; in 1908 a small quantity valued at £400 was exported. About 
£327 worth was reported as having been raised in the Greenbushes and Pilbara fields 
during 1909, but none was exported owing to the entire absence of any market. No 
production was recorded in 1910 and 1911. Small quantities of the mineral are also 
produced in the Northern Territory. t 


16. Uranium.—This mineral has been discovered in South Australia in the country 
between Mount Painter and Mount Pitts, about 80 miles east from Farina. The 
uranium ores occur most frequently in the form of torbernite and autunite, and are found 
over a considerable area. The discovery is therefore of considerable importance, since 
ores of this mineral are found to a very limited extent in other parts of the world, and 
uranium is the chief source from which radium is derived. 

In addition to the metals enumerated above there is a large number of others occur- 
ring in greater or less degree, while fresh discoveries are being constantly reported. 


(B). NON-METALLIC MINERALS. 


§ 10. Coal. 


1. Production in each State.—(i). Historical. A historical account of the discovery 
of coal in each State will be found in preceding issues of the Year Book. (See No. IIL, 
pp. 515-6.) 


(ii.) New South Wales.—The production in 1911 amounted ‘to 8,691,604 tons, 
valued at £3,167,165, an increase of 518,076 tons and £157,509 in value, as comparad 
with the preceding year. Although there was no general strike, several of the mines 
were idle for various periods in consequence of local industrial troubles; so that, uncer 
the cireumstances, the output for 1911 may be considered as highly satisfactory. 


(iii.) Vietortia.—During 1911, 659,998 tons of coal were raised, an increase of 290,289 
tons on the previous year. A State coal mine was established at Powlett River towards 
the end of 1909, and its contribution to the total production in 1911 was 506,059 tons, 
A railway, 27 miles in length, has been constructed from Nyora to the coal-field. There 
are eleven shafts at the mine from 30 to 278 feet deep and coal is being raised from five of 
them: The average number of men employed at the mine and surface works in 1911 was 
946. The township—under the name of Wonthaggi—has been laid out on modern lines, 
and elaborate arrangements have been made for its lighting and water supply, while 
State brickworks and quarries have been established. The population of Wonthagg: 
was given in 1911 as 3200, and the valuation of the borough as £355,000. Other payable 
seams in this district outcrop about five miles away, near Cape Patterson, and it is 
believed that the coal-bearing area has an extent of from twelve to fifteen square miles. 


(iv.) Queensland. The number of collieries contributing to the output in 1911 was 
42, and the quantity of coal raised was 891,568 tons, valued at £323,998, as against 
871,166 tons, valued at £322,822, for the preceding year. The industry is at present in a 
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very satisfactory position in the northern State, and owing to the wide area over which 
the deposits stretch, practically no limit can be set to its possibilities of extension. 


(v.) Western Australia. Six collieries were in ‘operation on the Collie field during 
1911, and the output for the year was 249,890 tons, or about 12,000 tons less than in 
1910. The decrease was due principally to the sealing up of portion of the workings at 
the Collie Proprietary, necessitated by an outbreak of fire. 

(vi.) Tasmania. The principal collieries in Tasmania are the Cornwall and Mount 
Nicholas, the former producing 24,000 and the latter 30,000 tons out of a total yield in 
1911 of 57,067 tons. 

The quantity and value of coal produced in each State and in the Commonwealth at 
various periods since 1881, are shewn in the following table :— 


PRODUCTION OF COAL, AUSTRALIA, 1881 to 1911, 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | §. Aust.|W. Aust.) Tas. C’w'lth. 
QUANTITY 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1881 att ahd ««.| 1,769,597 Se 65,612 bee Pee 11,163 | 1,846,372 
1891 ang aa «| 4,037,929 22,834 271,603 bed aa 43,256 4,375,622 
1901 ee a ...| 5,968,426 | 209,329 | 539,472 L0 117,836 45,438 | 6,880,501 
1907 eu i ...| 8,657,924 | 138,635 | 683,272 a 142,373 58,891 | 9,681,095 
1908 a = ...| 9,147,025 | 118,962 | 696,332 ite 175,248 61,068 | 10,193,635 
1909 ct ie ...| 7,019,879 | 128,673 | 756,577 ae 214,302 66,162 | 8,185,593 
1910 aa ots ...| 8,173,508 369,709 871,166 “ee 262,166 82,455 9,759,004 
1911 yas aa ...| 8,691,604 | 659,998 | 891,568 ret 249,890 57,067 | 10,550,127 
VALUE. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1881 ee ee -..{ 603,248 23 29,033 ae ne 4,465 636,746 
1891 vse Be ...| 1,742,796 19,731 | 128,198 tea ie 17,303 | 1,908,028 
1901 te a ...| 2,178,929 | 147,228 | 189,877 iB 68,561 18,175 | 2,602,770 
1907 de aX sve] 2,922,419 79,706 | 222,135 se 55,158 23,556 | 3,302,974 
1908 a = Ie ...| 3,353,093 64,778 244,922 bas 75,694 24,427 3,762,914 
1909 ue a ..-| 2,618,596 76,945 | 270,726 or 90,965 26,464 | 3,083,696 
1910 gs :5 ...| 3,009,657 | 189,254 | 322,822 vA 113,699 48,609 | 3,684,041 
1911 ay, ie ...| 3,167,165 | 301,141 | 323,998 ie 111,154 26,214 | 3,929,672 


The Victorian figures for 1911 include about 6000 tons of brown coal, the bulk of 
which was raised at Altona. 


2. Distribution and Quantity of Coal in each State——(i.) New South Wales. 
Estimates have from time to time been made as to the total quantity of coal available 
for working in the deposits in New South Wales, and while these naturally differ to some 
extent, they agree in placing the amount at well over a thousand million tons, without 
taking into consideration the deposits existing below a depth of 4000 feet. According to 
Mr. E. F. Pittman, the coal-bearing rocks of .New South Wales may be classified as. 
follows :— 


COAL-BEARING ROCKS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Maximum 
Thickness 
Geological Age. of Coal- Locality. Character of Coal. 
bearing 
Strata. 
Approx. 
I. Tertiary—Eocene to Pliocene ... 100 ft. |Kiandra, Gulgong, and|Brown coal or lignite. 
5 Chouta Bay 
Il. Mesozoic—Triassic or Trias-Jura| 2,500 ,, |Clarence and Richmond|Coal suitable for local 
Rivers use only, 
III. Paleeozoic—Permo-Carboniferous| 13,000 ,, |Northern, Southern and/Good coal, suitable for 
Western Coalfields gas, household and 
steaming. 
IV. Palzsozoic—Carboniferous ..| 10,000 ,, |Stroud, Bullah Dellah. |Very inferior coal with 
- i bands; of no value. 


In regard to the Tertiary deposits, it may be noted that no serious attempt has been 
made to use the coal as fuel in New South Wales. At Kiandra a deposit of lignite was 
found to possess a maximum thickness of 30 feet, but as a general rule the seams vary 
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from 8 to 4 feet in thickness. The Triassic or Trias-Jura deposits in the Clarence and 
Richmond districts contain numerous seams, but the coal is largely intersected by bands, 
while its large percentage of ash renders it unfit for use as fuel for industrial purposes. 
These beds extend under the great western plains, but the presence of artesian water 
precludes the possibility of their being worked. The Clarence basin extends into Queens- 
land, and at Ipswich thick and valuable seams of coal are worked. The Hawkesbury 
sandstone and Wiannamatta shale, which cover a large area of the Permo-Carboniferous 
coal basin, also contain numerous small coalseams, but none is of sufficient extent to pay 
for working. It is in the Permo-Carboniferous division that the great productive coal 
seams of the State are found, the area which they cover being estimated at about 16,550 
square miles. The deepest part of the basin is somewhere in the vicinity of Sydney, 
where the ‘‘Sydney Harbour Colliery’’ is working the top seam at a depth of 2884 feet. 
Towards the north, south and west the seams rise towards the surface, and outcrop in 
the neighbourhood of Newcastle, Bulli and Lithgow. The coal from the various districts 
embraced in this division differs considerably in quality—that from the Newcastle district 
being especially suitable for gas-making and household purposes, while the product of the 
Southern (Illawarra) and Western (Lithgow) is an excellent steaming coal. At the pre- 
sent time the Greta coal seams are being extensively worked between West Maitland and 
Cessnock, and this stretch of country, covering a distance of fifteen miles, is now the most 
important coal mining district in Australasia, The Permo-Carboniferous measures have 
in yarious places been disturbed by intrusions of volcanic rocks, which in some instances 
have completely cindered the seams in close proximity to the intrusive masses, while in 
other instances the coal has been turned into a natural coke, some of which has realised 
good prices as fuel. 


COAL RAISED IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 1881 to 1911. 


1881. 1901. 1905. 1911. 


District. |, r f 
Quantity.|| Value. |Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.; Value. |Quantity.| Value. 


Tons, £ Tons. £ Tons. £ Tons. & 
Northern ...) 1,352,472 437,270 | 3,999,252 | 1,669,519 | 4,645,742 | 1,473,995 | 5,793,646 | 2,320,673 
Southern ... 253,283 115,505 | 1,544,454 407,196 | 1,556,678 421,768 | 2,066,621 636,163 
Western ....| | 163,842 50,473 424,720 102,214 429,718 107,698 831,337 210,329 


Total ... 1.00,501 | 603,248 | 5,968,426 | 2,178,929 | 6,632,138 | 2,003,461 | 8,691,604 | 3,167,165 


i 


Sydney. Harbour Colliery. So far back as 1847 the Rev. W. B. Clarke expressed the 
belief that workable coal would be found in the strata below Sydney, a belief that was also 
held by subsequent geologists, who based their contentions on stratigraphical and paleon- 
tological evidence. The later geologists urged that the Illawarra coal measures of the 
South Coast district were identical wif the Newcastle measures of the Northern district, 
although it was agreed that the deposits in the neighbourhood of Sydney would probably 
be found at a considerable depth. Borings were made in several localities close to Sydney, 
and in 1891 a drill put down at Cremorne Point in Sydney Harbour passed through a 
seam of coal seven feet four inches thick at a depth of 2801 feet. Unfortunately the site 
of the bore happened to be in the vicinity of a voleanic dyke, which had cindered the 
coal near the locality of its intrusion, A second bore was commenced in July, 1892, and 
in November, 1893, a seam of excellent coal, ten feet three inches thick, was reached at 
2917 feet. The results attained led to the formation of a company which acquired land 
at Balmain, and expended a considerable sum of money in the purchase of plant suitable 
for working coal.at such a great depth. Sinking operations were commenced in June, 

1897, and coal was ‘struck at a depth of about 2900 feet on the 21st. November, 1901. 
Various causes tended to retard production on any considerable scale. In the first place 
it was found that when the coal was reached the seam was split by a band of shale and 
would not pay for working, and more capital was necessary before a drive could be put. 
in to reach the payable deposit. In 1910, however, the colliery passed into other hands 
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and with improved financial conditions developmental: work was pushed along more 
rapidly. A great advantage possessed by this colliery is that the largest ocean-going 
steamers can load their coal supplies from its wharf in the harbour. The: colliery 
possesses considerable interest from the circumstance that its workings are amongst the 
deepest in the world. 


(ii.) Victoria. The deposits of black coal in Victoria occur in the Jurassic system, 
the workable seams, of a thickness ranging from two feet three inches to six feet, being 
all in the Southern Gippsland district. The coal is of excellent quality for steaming 
and household purposes. The full exploitation of the Victorian coal deposits, has, 
however, been rather severely hindered by various obstacles. In the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Coal Industry, 1906, these have been summarised as follows :—(a) 
Labour troubles.’ (6) Difficulties of working arising from. faults, displacements, and 
thin seams. (c) Increased cost of production as the workings extend. (d) The low 
price ruling for coal. 

As pointed out in a preceding page, however, the production in 1911 was consider- 
ably in advance of that recorded in any preceding year. 

Deposits of brown coal and lignite of immense extent occur in gravels, sands, and 
clays of the Cainozoic period throughout Gippsland, Mornington Peninsula, Werribee 
Plains, Gellibrand, and Barwon and Moorabool basins. In the Latrobe Valley the 
beds reach a thickness of over 800 feet. When dried, the material makes good fuel, but 
owing to its excessive combustibility and friability requires to be consumed in specially 
constructed grates. Attempts have been made to manufacture briquettes from the brown 
coal, but so far without any great measure of success. At the Melbourne and Altona 
Colliery Company’s mine at Altona, 5914 tons of brown coal, valued at £2235, were 
raised in 1911. 

The output of coal from the chief Victorian collieries during the last ten years was 


as follows:— |. 
PRODUCTION OF COAL IN VICTORIA, 1902 to 1911. 


' % | 
State | Outtrim Jum- Coal |Silkstone 


| : bunna Creek Co- Austral | 
Teer ; eke pe | Coal Pro- |operative; Coal. 
i Dany Company] prietary. |Company 


Other Total 
Com-:'' | Pro- “| Value. 
| panies. | duction. | 


Tons. Tons. Tons: |‘ Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. £ 
1902 si 114,686 | 67,876 | 39,257 2,257 aes | 1,088 | 225,164 | 155,850 
1903 a 20,602 | 18,517 | 20,727 4,354 Minis | 5,661 | 69,861 | 48,645 
1904 ed 57,328 | 39,364 | 22,547 2,014 eats 489 | 121,742 | 70,208 
1905 nak 71,989 | 49,009 27,710 1,624 a 4,804 | 155,136 | 79,060 
1906 nee 74,812 | 64,222) 15,214 35977 An | 4,406 | 160,631) 80,283 
Blo WAR ha = ae 64,083 | 61,755 3,762 7,565 els | 1,470 | 138,635 | 79,706 
1908 ene AT7,633 | 58,552 Fe 6,967 Nay | 810 | 118,962; 64,778 
1909 2,946 | 44,156} 65,945 3,265 ase 10,631 | “1,730 | 128,673 76,945 
1910 | 201,053 | 46,8382} 61,954 | 10,968 sere ~ 36,052 | 13,050 | 869,709 | 189,254 
1911, |506,059,| 28,359.| 57,397 4,589 Hab 34,607 | 28,987 | 659,998 | 801,141 


Included in the total “for other companies ” is an amount of 20,400 tons raised by 
the Powlett North Woolamai Collieries,The figures also include about 6000 tons of 
brown coal, the bulk of which was raised at Altona. 


‘(iii.) Sowth Australia. The coal from Leigh’s Creek in South Australia is subject to 
similar disabilities to the Victorian brown coal, and until some means are devised of over- 
coming these, production will probably languish. 


(iv.) Queensland: | In Queensland the ‘coal-bearing strata are of vast extent and 
wide distribution, being noted under the greater portion of the south-eastern districts, 
within 200 miles of the sea, as far north as Cooktown, and under portions of the far 
western interior. The Ipswich beds are estimated to occupy about 12,000 square miles of 
country, while the Burrum fields occupy a considerably larger area. At Callide, fifty 
miles west'of Gladstone, a seam of coal free from bands has been struck in a shaft only 
sixty feet deep, and borings have proyed the deposit to be of considerable magnitude. 
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The beds in the Cook district are estimated to comprise rather more than 1000 square 
miles, but coal measures extend to the south-west far beyond Laura and to the north of 
the railway. Extensive beds occur in the basin of the Fitzroy River, in the Broadsound 
district, and at the Bowen River. Amongst other places where the mineral is found 
may be enumerated Clermont, the Palmer River, Tambo, Winton, Mount Mulligan, and 
the Flinders River. Boring operations have proved the existence of seams of workable 
coal for some distance on both sides of the Dawson River. A bituminous coal is yielded * 
by the Ipswich seams, those of the Darling Downs yield a cannel, while anthracite 
of good quality is furnished by the Dawson River beds. 

The quantity and value of coal raised in Queensland at various periods since 1861 
were as shewn below :— 


PRODUCTION OF COAL IN QUEENSLAND, 1861 to 1911. 


Year ... ee ms ae 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 
Quantity oa Tons} 14,212 | 17,000 | 65,612 | 271,603 | 539,472 | 891,568 
Value ace £| 9,922 9,407 | 29,033 | 128,198 | 189,877 | 323,998 


At present coal mining in Queensland is in a very satisfactory position, the in- 
creasing volume of the trade being chiefly due to the action of the Government in 
granting concessions to vessels coaling at local ports. 

The distribution of production during the last two years was as follows :— 


QUEENSLAND COLLIERIES, 1910 and 1911. 


1910, 1911. 
Collieries, Average Average 
Tons Tons 
‘: Val t bs Val t 
Raised. |pit's Mouth. Raised. |pits Mouth. 

rt shied. 836 a. 
Ipswich and peeves. & Downs ... a}? 129,082 6 11 709,183 6 8 
Wide Bay ... , Py: Fos 93,055 10 54 98,827 10 10 
Rockhampton Ee Sey ee3 14,392 11 9 16,233 10 43 
Clermont... sie ae Ry 34,707 | 8 O 67,325 Th6 
Total eee wes vee | 81 L100 5 891,568 Tees 


+. 


The output in 1911 was distributed approximately as follows:—Bunker coal, 
221,821 tons; cargo coal, 100,443; Railway and Government Departments, 316,684 
tons ; factories, works, etc., 252,620 tons. 


(v.) Western Australia. The coal seams in Western Australia belong to the 
Carboniferous, Mesozoic, and Post-tertiary ages. Most of the coal contains a large pro- | 
portion of moisture, and belongs partly to the hydrous bituminous and partly to the 
lignite class. The only coalfield at present worked is at Collie, in the Mesozoic beds of 
the south-west. The coal produced is bright and clean, but very fragile when free from 
moisture. The increased output for the last three years is consequent on the establish- 
ment of a bunkering trade at Bunbury and Fremantle, which has developed very satis- 
factorily. The production from this field since 1901 was as follows :— 


PRODUCTION OF COAL IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1901 to 1911. 


Year ... + 1901. 1905. 1906. | 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 


Quantity Tons} 117,836 | 127,364 | 149,755 | 142,373 |175,248) 214 302 | 262,166 | 249,890 
Value £| 68,561 | 55,312} 57,998) 55,158 | 75,694; 90,965 | 113,699 | 111,154 
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(vi.) Tasmania. In Tasmania coal occurs in the following geological, periods :— 
(1) Permo-Carboniferous : Lower Coal Measures. (2) Mesozoic: Upper Goal Measures. 
(3) Tertiary: Brown Coal and Lignite deposits. Permo-Carboniferous coal is found at 
Avoca, Mt. Nicholas and Fingal, Thomson’s Marshes, Langloh, Seymour, York Plains, 
Mike Howe’s Marsh, Longford, Colebrook, Schouten Island, Spring Bay and Prosser’s 
Plains, Compton and Old Beach, Lawrenny, Longhole, Sandfly, Ida Bay, Hastings and 
Southport, Recherché and South Coast, Tasman’s Peninsula. Deposits of lignite and 
brown coal are plentiful in beds of Tertiary age, but they have not been exploited to any 
extent. An estimate gives the approximate quantity of coal available as sixty-five 
million tons, of which eleven millions are in the Lower Coal Measures and fifty-four 
millions in the Upper Measures, exclusive of an unknown quantity in strata fringing the 
Central Tiers. 


PRODUCTION OF COAL IN TASMANIA, 1901 to J9IL1. 


j 7 
District. 1901. | 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911, 


Tons, Tons. Tons. see miaeeul ¢ Tons. Tons. 5 Gout: 

North-western «-.| 2,952} 13261 {°° 1,878) 1,045 us 1,543 | 1,720 1,496 

Eastern ..-| 37,239 | 46,708 | 46,803 | 538,214 | 55,539 | 57,227 | 71,115 | 54,296 

Midland Bust L030. 200 393 624 noe 560 721 635 
South-eastern ee Zi 200 | 1,483 

South-western _...|_3,711| 3,624| 27339 } 4,008) 5,529| 6,882| 8,899) 640 

Total... ...| 45,438 | 51,993 | 52,896 | 58,891 | 61,068 | 66,162 | 82,455 | 57,067 


! 


The bulk of the output in 1911 was raised from the Cornwall and Mt. Nicholas 
mines, which produced 24,060 and 30,058 tons respectively. 


3. Production of Coal in Various Countries.—The total known coal production of 
the world in 1911 amounted to about 1140 million tons (exclusive of brown coal or 
lignite), towards which the Commonwealth contributed 10 million tons, or less 
than 1 per cent. The following table shews the production of the British Empire and 


the chief foreign countries in units of 1000 tons during each year of the period 1901 to 
TOO Fe 


COAL PRODUCTION, BRITISH EMPIRE, 1901-11. 


" United British Australi N Uni f 

Year. Kingdom. | yvindin >| Cada I asin | zealand. |S: Atrica. 

1000 tons. | 1000tons. | 1000 tons. | 1000 tons. | 1000 tons. | 1000 tons. 
1907 See. «=|, 219,047 6,636 5,791 6,881 1,228 712 
TOOT ers. re | LOT, SOL 11,147 9,385 9,681 1,831 2,766 
LOOS es: Raele2Ol.. 529 12,770 9,720. 10,194 1,861 aye ait 
1909 «ss: sep 2635774 11,870 9,376 8,186 1,911 5,534 
1910 |... won|) 264,433 12,047 11,526 9,759 2,197 6,351 
LONE eres swat etd, B99, 25716 11,082 | 10,550 2,066 6,780 

COAL PRODUCTION, FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1901-1911. 

ag | | i Z ‘ 

Year. Empire. Sweden. . posius.| France. | Spain. ey Japan. ated 


~ {1000 eee tons. 1000 tons.|1000 tons.|1000 tons.|1000 tons./1000 tons.|1000 tons./L000 tons. 


1901. ;  >..,| 116,215, 268 106,795 21,856 31,126 2,609 12,895 8,885 | 261,875 

1907 | 25,583 | “300 140,885 23,324 35,411 3,637— 14,881 13,656 | 428,896 

19085 ALTO 25,487 | © (300 145,298 | 23,179 36,044 3,823 14,843 14,587 | 371,288 

1909...* .2.\) ; 26,232 | » 243 146,397 23,140 36,519 3,799 14,868 14,806 | 411,432 

1910 sae | 24,460 | | 298, 150,372 23,532 | 37,030 3,751 14,834 15,429 |, 447,854 

1911 wet 92,824 | + *307 | 158,164 22,683 38,023 G00 15,000 15,763 | 443,025 
J \ 
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Including New Zealand the production from Australasia takes second place amongst 
the possessions of the British Empire, British India coming first in order. 


4. Export of Coal.—The exports of coal from the Commonwealth are practically 
confined to New South Wales. 

The total quantity of coal of Australian production (exclusive of bunker coal) exported’ 
from the Commonwealth to other countries in 1911 was 1,687,857 tons, valued at 
£900,622, of which amount 1,686,482 tons, valued at £899,807, were exported from New 
South Wales. The quantity of bunker coal taken by oversea vessels was 1, 455,683 tons, 
of which 1,187,968 tons were taken from New South Wales. 


(i.) New South Wales. In the following table will be found the quantity and value 
of the exports at decennial intervals since 1881 and during the last five years. The 
figures for New South Wales are given on the authority of the Mines Department of 
that State, and include both bunker coal and coal exported from New South Wales to 
other States of the Commonwealth :— 


EXPORTS OF NEW SOUTH WALES COAL, 1881 to 1911. 


| | | | | 


Year. 1881, 1891. | 1901. | 1907. 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. 


Quantity ... 1000 tons} 1,030 | 2,514 


3,471 | 5,744 | 6,099 | 4,394 | 4,690 | 5,024 
Value 5a £1000) 417 1,307 | 


1,682 | 2,662 | 3,021 | 2,234 | 2,459 | 2,664 


The principal oversea countries to which coal was exported from New South Wales 
during the year 1911 were as shewn hereunder. The quantity and value refer strictly to 
exports, and exclude bunker coal :— 


DESTINATION OF NEW SOUTH WALES OVERSEA EXPORTS OF COAL, 191. 


Country. Quantity. Value. Country. Quantity. Value. 

Tons. £ Tons. £ 
Chile nas 619,806 338,350 EAL ede -| 64,559 34,650 
Philippine Tilande + 156,280 82,914 Hawaii... 2. .(0 408,201 28,999 
Straits Settlements 131,029 69,655 United States ...| 180,769 98,201 
Fiji t ses] | poo; 408 16,776 oho (out: mes Salo LO 18,924 
New Zealand Sab id of) 114,474 Java: . a+. «..| 184,742 65,819 


The quantity of bunker coal taken from New South Wales ‘by oversea vessels was 
about 1,188,000 tons, valued at £650,000. 


The distribution of the total output from New South Wales collieries during the 
last five years was as follows; the particulars given of amounts exported include coal 
shipped as bunker coal :— 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL OUTPUT OF NEW SOUTH WALES COAL, 1907 to 1911 


Year. iralpsing Ponies | | onic aaobusan aon! Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, 
LOOT Rs § men 2,379,024 3,364,483 2,914,417 © 8,657,924 
CLO te Maleiaans shai 2,715,310 3,383,366 3,048,349 9,147,025 
A909) sens's vey 2,200,769) 2,192,834 2,626,276 7,019,879 
HOLO: Ave! ae 2,478,497 2,211,936 3,483,075 8,173,508 
oS) la ea abe 2,525,776 2,498,304 3,667,524 8,691,604 
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The figures quoted above are given on the authority of the New South Wales Mines 
Department. Owing to the abolition of the record of interstate trade it is impossible to 
give the quantities forwarded to each of the States of the Commonwealth. 


5. Consumption of Coal in Australia—An estimate of the consumption of coal in 
the Commonwealth may be arrived at by adding the imports to the home production, 
and deducting the exports (including bunker coal taken by oversea vessels). The follow- 
ing table shews the consumption of coal in Australia, computed in the manner specified, 
for the last five years :— 


CONSUMPTION OF COAL IN AUSTRALIA, 1907 to 1911. 


Quantity of Coal Consumed. 
Year. ; 

Home Produce of the |Produce of Other' Total 

Produce. United Kingdom. Countries. 

| Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1907 et ...| 5,954,000 3,000 12,000 5,969,000 
1908 Bis -..| 6,087,000 4,000 11,000 6,102,000 
1909 ane ...| 5,867,000 2,000 7,000 5,376,000 
1910 3 -..| 6,897,000 110,000 198,000 7,205,000 
1911 eo -.| 7,407,000 7,000 4,000 7,418,000 


The figures for 1910 are, of course, abnormal, the comparatively heavy importation 
from the United Kingdom and foreign countries being due to uncertainty in the local 
supply on account of the strike of coal-miners in New South Wales. Of the total import- 
ation from foreign countries, India supplied 138,000 tons, and Japan 28,000 tons. 


6. Price of Coal.—(i.) New South Wales. The price of coalin New South Wales 
has been subject to considerable fluctuation since the date of first production. Up to the 
end of 1857 the average value of the total output was 11s. 10d. per ton. Next year the 
value had risen to nearly 15s., declining thereafter until in 1871 the price realised was 
7s. From 1872 to 1879 there was a rise in value to 12s. Between 1882 and 1891 the 
price ranged between 8s. and 10s. From 1891 onwards there was a steady decline until 
1898, when the average was 5s. 4d. Henceforward prices rose again until 1902, when 
7s. 5d. was the average. A decline then set in until 1905, when the price stood at a 
little over 6s., followed by a rise of one penny in 1906, and a further rise of eightpence 
in 1907. In 1908 the average was 7s. 4d.; in 1909, 7s. 54d.; in 1910, 7s. 4d.: and in 
1911, 7s. 8d. per ton. The price of New South Wales coal depends on the district 
from which it is obtained, the northern (Newcastle) coal always realising a much 
higher rate than the southern or western product. The average rate in each district 
during the last five years was as follows :— 


PRICE OF COAL IN NEW SOUTH WALES (PER TON), 1907 to 1911. 


jl 
Year. Northern District. | Southern District. | Western District. 
8. ds s. d. Su 
1907 560 7 4.41 5 7.44 4 6.90 
1908 8.0.78 5 10.91 4-- 5.52 
1909 8 3.48 5-11.91 4. 9.34 
1910 8 1.44 67 76, 5 5.56 
1911 8 0.13 6 1.88 5 0.72 


(ii.) Victoria. In Victoria the average price of coal up to the 31st December. 1890 
was 19s. 8d. per ton. In 1895 the price was still ag high a> 191.94,,,h¢-/3° -» 9S. 7d. per 
five years there was a serinne 4--)* ; 
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ton. In 1901, however, there was an astonishing rise, the figure being as high as 
14s. 7d. Since that year, however, the price again declined, the average for 1905 
being 10s. 2d.; for 1906, 10s.; for 1907, 11s. 6d.; for 1908, 11s. 5d.; for 1909, 12s.; for 
1910, 10s. 6d.: and for 1911, 9s. 3d. 


(ili.) Queensland. Prices in the principal Se Hae Oe districts during ‘the last 
five years were as follows :— ! 


PRICE OF COAL, QUEENSLAND, 1907 to 1911. 
7“ 


Value at Pit’s Mouth. 


District. 
1907. 1908, 1909. 1910. 1911, 
Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. | Per ton. 
fy 5,G, g-) dk. sg. d. a. a 8. i 
Ipswich and Darling Downs ...| 6 1% 6)! 62 6, 8} keyg) ey 6 8 
Wide Bay and Maryborough .. 8 4 9 5F 9 73 10 54 10 10 
Rockhampton Sea A) La GF 11 72 Hl, 6 11 9 10 44 
Clermont ... iX : Py. dee 4 6 8.0 ROG 


(iv.) Western Australia, The average price of the Collie (Western Australia) coal up 
to the end of 1901 was 9s. 4d. per ton, the price in 1901 being 11s. 7d. In 1902 the 
average stood at 12s. 3d., and from that time the price fell steadily until 1906, when it 
was 7s. 74d. per ton. In 1907, the average price was 7s. 8$d.; in 1908, 8s. 7$d.; in 
1909, 8s. 5$d.; in 1910, 8s. 8d.; and in 1911, 8s. 10d. per ton. 


(v.) Tasmania. The average price per ton of coal at the pit’s mouth in Tasmania 
was 8s. in 1901. In 1902 it was 8s. 7d.; in 19038, 8s. 9d.; in 1904 and 1905, 9s. 8d.; in 
1906, 9s. 9d.; in 1907, 1908, and 1909, 8s.; in 1910, 11s. 9d.; and in 1911, 9s. 2d. 


7. Price of Coal in other Countries.—According to a report published by the 
Board of Trade the average value of coal at the pit’s mouth in the five principal coal_ 
producing countries of the world, for the five years ended 1911, was as follows:— 


PRICES OF FOREIGN COAL, 1907 to 1911. 


Year. Kian Germany. France. Belgium. United States. 
Per ton, Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. 
§ s. d. Me a i" : BIV'at Ss. d. 

1907 9.0 9 82 12.3 18 8% 5 113 
1908 rie 8 11 10 34 12 112 13, Ad. 5 11% 
1909 sas 8 O02 10 24 12) 5a 11 84 5 TS 
1910 ace 8 "OF 9 112 12 34 11 104 5 104 
1911 | 8 13 GMOs * 12°O 5 10% 


* Not available. 


The price of coal at the pit’s mouth in the principal British possessions is averaged 
by the same authority as follows :— ¢ 


¢ PRICE OF COAL, BRITISH POSSESSIONS, 1907 to 1911. 
British C’wealth N Uni f 
paren India. lof Australia.| Zealand. | C294. | sth’ Africa, 
| ; 
Per ton. Per ton. | Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. 
8. fd. s. d. 8. d. s. d. s. d. 
1907 ... 4 8 GUO ie LOsaT 10 84 10 25 
1908 ... ee ses 5.3 7 44 | 10° 44 10 8 6 Ot 
1909 ><. eas oes 4 84 7 6% | 10 104 10 103 6. 34 
1910S rb SO ON 7 6 | 11 1% | 10 8% 5 104 
— Eipliles UT! BRN OU10 TOF 10° 9 5 84 
\ , 
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8. Employment and Accidents in Coal Mining.—The number of persons employed 
in coal mining in each of the States during the year 1911 is shewn below. The table 
also shews the number of persons killed and injured, with the proportion per 1000 
employed, while further columns are added shewing the quantity of coal raised for each 
person killed and injured, this being a factor which must be reckoned with in any 
consideration of the degree of risk attending mining operations. 

Returns published by the Board of Trade, England, give the total known number of 
persons engaged in mining and quarrying throughout the world as 6} millions, 
more than one-half of whom were employed in coal mining, the number in the United 
Kingdom being 1,033,000; the United States, 725,000; Germany, 694,000; France, 
197,000; Belgium, 144,000; Austria, 181,000; and India, 116,000. 

Recent returns shew the rate in the United Kingdom in respect of deaths through 
accidents in coal mines as 1.43, and for the British Empire 1.48 per 1000 persons 
employed in coal mines. For France the rate is given as 1.17, for Germany 2.30, and 
the United States 3.35. For foreign countries generally the rate is stated at 2.48 
per 1000. 

EMPLOYMENT AND ACCIDENTS IN COAL MINING, 1911. 


iP ti 7 f Coal Raised 
tesa No. of Persons. per 1000 Employed. for Taobi Bavaon. 
State. in Coal 
Mining. Killed. | Injured.}| Killed. | Injured.| Killed. | Injured. 
New South Wales...) 17,375 | 15 92 0.85 5.21 | 579,000 | 94,000 
Victoria ... sb 1,754 ote 23 $id 13.11.) nee 3,000 
Queensland a 1;981__| & +0| 44 2.02 22), 24 223,000 | 20,000 
Western Australia ... AGS Mina 50 es 108.00 ea 50,000 
Tasmania air 189 eee 1 Pua 5.30 Ay: 57,000 
Oommonwealth 21,762 merely evn 0) 0.87 | 9.65 355,000 | 50,000 
\ | ) 
§ 11. Coke. 


1, Production of Coke.—Notwithstanding the large deposits of excellent coal in 
Australia, there is at the present time a fairly considerable amount of coke imported from 
abroad, the oversea import during the year 1911 amounting to 22,252 tons, valued at 
£23,429, the bulk of which came from the United Kingdom, Belgium, and Germany, 
and was taken chiefly by South Australia, Victoria, and Western Australia. The table 
hereunder gives the production in New South Wales during the last five years. 


COKE MADE IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 1907 to 1911. 


_ Year. 1907. 1908, _ 1909. 1910, 1911. 
Quantity +. Tons} 254,609 283,873 204,274 282,337 264,687 
Value, total... &| 159,316 199,933 137,194 189,069 184,337 
Value perton  ... ....). 12s. 6d. 14s. Id. 13s. 5d. 13s. 4d. 13s. 11d. 


The falling-off in the returns for 1909 is, of course, due to the shortage of supplies 
occasioned by the coal strike. ss 

A small quantity of coke is made in Queensland, but the bulk of that used in ore 
reduction is imported, mainly from New South Wales. The following table shews the 
amount manufactured locally, and the amount imported during the last five years; the 
quantities imported include shipments landed from other States of the Commonwealth. 
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QUEENSLAND—COKE MANUFACTURED LOCALLY AND IMPORTED, 1907 to 1911. 


Year. | 1907. | 1908. 1909. 1910, 1911. 


Manufactured locally... sie tons ee, 10,684 8,633 | 11,188 |. 35,025 
Imported tee = se AR eth save 58,804 | 55,559 | *32,054| | t+ 


* Nine months only. + Not available. 


The development in smelting operations in Queensland is reflected in the increased 

econsumption of coke. It must be understood that the coke referred to above is the 

production of coke-making establishments only, and does not include the inferior 
article produced at gasworks. ; 


§ 12. Oil Shale and Mineral Oils. 


1. Production of Shale.—(i.) New South Wales. As pointed out by Mr. E. F. Pittman, 
the name kerosene shale has been rather inaptly applied to a variety of torbanite, cannel, or 
boghead mineral found at various geological horizons in New South Wales. The mineral 
does not, as a rule, split in parallel layers, the fracture being rather of a conchoidal type.’ 
Pure samples have been found to contain over 89 per cent. of volatile hydro-carbons and’ 
over 5 per cent. of fixed carbons. The discovery of the mineral in New South Wales dates 
probably from 1827, although the first authentic mention by a scientific observer dates 
from 1845, when its occurrence in the Hartley Vale district was noted by Count 
Strzelecki. . The mineral has been found at several places in the Upper Coal Measures, 
and in at least two in the Lower Carboniferous. Production on anything like a large 
scale commenced in 1868, when about 17,000 tons, valued at £48,000, were raised. The 
production in 1911 amounted to 75,104 tons, valued at £36,980, as compared with 68,293 
tons, valued at £33,896, in 1910. With the exception of 9000 tons obtained near Murru- 
rundi in the northern district, the whole of the output for 1911 was won in the Western 
District, chiefly from the mines of the Commonwealth Oil Corporation at Wolgan, and 
New Hartley, near Capertee. The increased production in the Northern district is due 
to the establishment of oil works at Murrurundi and a refinery at Hamilton by the 
British Australian Oil Company. 


(ii.) Victoria. Up to the present no extensive deposit of oil shale has been located. 
in Victoria. , 


(iii.) Qweensland. Deposits of oil shale are known to exist at various localities in 
Queensland, and what is believed to be a payable oil-bearing area has been- located 
near Roma. In 1907 a contract was let for sinking a bore at this place to search for 
artesian water, natural gas, or petroleum, to a depth of 4500 feet. In October, 1908, 
when the bore had reached a depth of 3702 feet, a flow of gas, estimated at over 
1,000,000 cubic feet per day, was struck and became ignited accidentally. The fire was 
extinguished, and after an extra length of casing had been put down the gas was 
apparently shut off from below. It was then intended to continue the boring till the 
stipulated depth of 4500 feet was reached, but up to the present this has not been carried 
out. ; 


(iv.) South Australia. In this State large areas of bituminous’shale, of which the 
boundaries are only approximately known, occur at Leigh’s Creek and Lake Phillipson. 
Reference to the mineral known as coorongite is made in sub-section 13. Excellent 
specimens of bitumen have been discovered on Kangaroo Island, and it is believed that 
they are the product of a petroleum-bearing area which it is proposed to test by boring. 


(v.) Western Australia. 


(vi.) Tasmania. 


OTHER NON-METALLIC MINERALS. 
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A deposit of carbonaceous shale of considerable thickness 
is known to exist at Coolgardie, but the mineral has not yet been raised in any quantity. 


Tasmanite shale has been discovered in the basins of the Mersey, 


Don, and Minnow Rivers, and the Government geologist estimates the probable capacity 


of the beds at 12,000,000 tons. 
estimated at 40 gallons to the ton. 
there was no production in 1911. 


The crude oil content of average quality shale has been 
A small quantity of shale was raised in 1910, but 
At present mining for the product is only in the 


developmental stage, but there is apparently no reason why the industry should not in 
time become of considerable importance. 


2. Export of Shale.—In 1911 New South Wales exported 6245 tons of shale, valued 
at £11,609, of which 5124 tons were sent to the Netherlands. 


3. Shale Oils Bounties.—The Shale Oils Bounties Act 1910 provides for the payment 
of bounties on certain goods manufactured in Australia from Australian shale on or after 


the 1st July, 1910, and before the Ist July, 1913. 
for bounties under this Act is £50,000. 


statement :— 


COMMONWEALTH SHALE OILS BOUNTIES—AMOUNT PAYABLE. 


The total amount to be made available 
Particulars are given in the following tabular 


| 
Fi Maximum 
Maximum — | amounts which 
Amounts which may be paid ? 
Description of Goods. Rate of Bounty.| ™8Y be paid | during each of Date of Expiry 
during the Ma hinandial of Bounty. 
Financial Year| yoars 1911-12 
To10 and 1912-13. 
4 £ £ 
Kerosene* -..|2d. per gallon. 8,000 16,000 ) 30th June, 
Refined paraffin w wax ..|2s. 6d. per cwt: 2,000 4,000 J UO NS: 


*The product of shale, having a flashing point of not lower than 73 degrees Fahrenheit 
determined by the “Abel Pensky” test apparatus in manner prescribed. 
During the year ended 30th June, 1912, the Commonwealth Oil ,Corporation 
Limited, operating at Hartley Vale, New South Wales, received bounty on kerosene to 
the amount of £2629, and on refined paraffin wax to the amount of £739. 


§$ 13, Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 


1. Alunite.—Probably the most remarkable deposit of alunite in the world occurs at 
Bullahdelah, in the county of Gloucester, New South Wales, a large proportion of a low 
range of mountains in the district being composed of this mineral. The deposits are 
worked by quarrying, and up to the end of 1911, 35,611 tons had been exported, valued 
at £105,843, the exports for the year 1911 being 1006 tons, valued at £3795. Supplies 
of accessible mineral having been largely depleted, the company which owns the quarries 
is now endeavouring to locate further deposits of a sufficiently high grade to pay for 
working. 

Tt is reported that large deposits of a high-class alunite have been discovered near 
Sunbury, Victoria. 


2. Asbestos.—This substance has been found in various parts of Australia, but up 
to the present has not been produced in any considerable quantity. In New South Wales 
the deposits at Jones’ Creek, in the Gundagai division, were opened up during the year 
1909 and a trial parcel of 15 tons shipped to Germany. There was, however, no record 
ef production in 1911. In Western Australia what may prove to be a valuable deposit of 
the fibrous chrysolite variety has been located at Tambourah, on the West Pilbara gold- 
field, and in 1909 £154 worth of this mineral was raised. In 1899 Tasmania raised 200 
tons, valued at £363, but there has been no production during the last ten years. 
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Deposits of asbestos of the mountain leather and mountain cork varieties have recently 
been discovered at Oodlawirra in South Australia. 


3. Barytes.—In New South Wales during 1911 about 290 tons of barytes, valued at 
£910, were obtained at Bethungra, in the Cootamundra division, while 80 tons were 
raised at Cobargo. 


4, Clays and Pigments.—Valuable deposits of clays and pigments of various sorts 
are found throughout the Commonwealth. There is a considerable local production of 
earthenware, bricks, and tiles, but the finer clays have not as yet been extensively used. 
Tt is stated that kaolin of a high class has been discovered at Dunbible, near Murwillum- 
bah, in New South Wales; during 1909 these deposits were being opened up, and parcels 
aggregating 30 tons realised £37 10s., but there was no production in 1911. Deposits of 
steatite near Wallendbeen were worked during 1911, the quantity disposed of during the 
year amounting to 83 tons. In Victoria 371 tons of kaolin, valued at £440, were raised 
during 1911, of, which 335 tons were raised at Egerton, and the balance at Llandeilo near 
Gordons. In Queensland 5812 tons of fireclay, valued at £2325, were mined during the 
year 1911 in the Mount Morgan district. On Kangaroo Island, South Australia, where, 
it is stated, the first pottery mill in the Commonwealth was erected, there are vast 
deposits of felspar, china stone, silica, and firebrick clay. There are also very extensive 
deposits of fireclay near Ardrossan on the Yorke Peninsula, and it is stated that a syndi- 
cate has recently been formed to work these deposits. Porcelain and other clays of good 
quality have been found in the Kingston district in Tasmania. Deposits of ochre have 
been opened up at Dubbo and Wellington in New South Wales, and ochres and pigments 
of excellent quality have been produced therefrom. Extensive deposits of iron oxide, 
giving a return of 80 per cent. ochre, have recently been discovered near Oodlawirra in 
South Australia, 


5. Coorongite.—This peculiar indiarubber-like material was first noted many years 
ago near Salt Creek and in the vicinity of Coorong Inlet, in South Australia. It was 
thought that the substance owed its origin to subterranean oil-bearing strata, but so far 
the search for petroleum has not been attended with success. 


6. Fuller’s Earth.—A deposit of this mineral has been located at Boggabri, in New 
South Wales, and a company has been formed to workit. During 1911 asmall quantity, 
valued when treated at £5 12s. 6d. per ton, was produced. It is hoped to considerably 
increase the output in 1912 and to enter the export market, as the local article is said 
to be equal in quality to the foreign product. The deposit, which is of considerable 
extent, is situated in 1 close proximity to the railway, and can therefore be handled very 
cheaply. ; 


7. Graphite. ee is found in New South Wales near Undercliff Station, in the 
county of Buller, but the deposit is not sufficiently pure to prove remunerative. A 
small quantity of ore was forwarded in 1911 to England from a site on the Bookookoo- 
rara in the Wilson’s Downfall Division. In Victoria the mineral occurs in Ordovician 
slates in several of the goldfields, but is not worked. In Queensland graphite was 
raised some years ago by the Graphite Plumbago Company at Mt. Bopple, near Netherby, 
on the Maryborough-Gympie line. There is an extensive deposit of the mineral at Mt. 
Bopple, but the quality is rather inferior. In Western Australia a company has been 
formed to work deposits near Bunbury. 


8. Gypsum.—This mineral is found at various places in the Commonwealth. It 
occurs in two forms, large crystals, and a floury earth consisting of minute crystals and 
known as ‘‘ copi.’’ Both forms are exceedingly pure. It is largely used as a natural 
manure and to some extent in the manufacture of Portland cement. Gypsum, or 
hydrous sulphate of lime, when burnt forms plaster of Paris, but in spite of the abundant 
supply of suitable material it has not yet been used for this purpose. 


9. Tripolite, or Diatomaceous Earth.—Although tripolite has been found at Barraba, 
Cooma, Wyrallah, and in the Warrumbungle Mountains in New South Wales, the 
deposits have not yet been worked commercially on any considerable scale. From the 


yo 
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deposits at Bunyan, in the Cooma division, 25 tons of diatomaceous earth, valued at 
£106, were produced in 1911. In Victoria there is a remarkably pure deposit at Lillicur, 
near Talbot, while beds of the mineral are also met with at Clunesand Portland. From 
the deposit at Talbot, 400 tons, valued at £1600, were obtained in 1911. A fairly 
extensive deposit of tripolite exists in Queensland; between Nerang and Beaudesert, but 
the various outcrops have as yet been only partially examined. 

10. Salt.—Salt is obtained from salt lakes in the Western and North-western Districts 
of Victoria, and from salterns in the neighbourhood of Geelong. Large quantities are 
also obtained from the shallow salt lakes of South Australia, chiefly on Yorke Peninsula. 
Lake Hart, about sixty square miles in area, situated about 120 miles N.W. from Port 
Augusta, contains immense supplies of salt of good quality, which at present, however, 
ewing to distance from market, possess no economic value. The salt is simply scraped 
from the beds of the lakes in summer time and carted to the refinery. It is stated that 
care must be taken not to leave too thin a crust of salt over the underlying mud, as the 
resultant “‘crop” after the winter rains will in that case be smaller than usual. A bore 
recently put down near Kingscote, on Kangaroo Island, revealed brine which can be 
profitably used by evaporation. The production of crude salt in South Australia during 
1910 was 54,000 tons, valued at £27,000. In Western Australia supplies are obtained 
from dried-up shallow lakes and consumed locally or exported. The chief centres of 
production were formerly Rottnest Island, near Fremantle, and Middle Island, near 
Esperance, but the greater part of that now produced is obtained at Port Gregory. 

11. Natural Manures.—Gypsum has already been referred to. See 8 ante. South 
Australia possesses deposits of rock phosphate near Port Clinton and Ardrossan on Yorke 
Peninsula, at Belvedere near Kapunda, and at Kooringa, and also at many other places 
which have only been prospected to a small extent. The production in 1911 was valued 
at £5800. Reference has been made on page 499 to the pyrites produced by the Mt. 
Lyell Co., and used in the manufacture of artificial manures. Although it can hardly 
be considered a mineral product, mention may be made here of the large accumulations 
of guano on the Abrolhos Islands, off the coast of Western Australia, in the neighbour- 
hood of Geraldton. The deposits vary in thickness from four to twenty-seven inches. 
During the years 1876-80 over 36,000 tons were raised ; no figures are available shewing 
the production of recent years. 


§ 14. Gems and Gemstones. 


1. Diamonds.—Diamonds were first noted in New South Wales by E. J. Hargraves 
in 1851, and in October-of the same year by Geological Surveyor Stutchbury. The’ 
Cudgegong field was discovered in 1867, and shortly afterwards the Bingara diaman- 
tiferous deposits were located. Stones of small size are also found at Cope’s Creek and 
other places in the Inverell district. The largest diamond won in New South Wales was 
obtained in 1905 at Werong, near Oberon, and weighed 2833; carats. It is difficult to 
secure accurate returns in connection with the production of precious stones, but the yield 
of diamonds in 1911 was estimated at 5771 carats, valued at £4064, while the total pro- 
duction to the end of 1911 is given as 176,731 carats, valued at £118,407. The yield in 
1911 was contributed by miners working in the vicinity of Copeton, in the Tingha 
division. Small quantities of diamonds are found in Victoria in the gravels of streams 
running through granite country in the Beechworth district ; at Kongbool in the 
Western District; and near Benalla. The stones are generally small, and the pro- 
duction up to date has been trifling. A few small diamonds have been found in the 
Pilbara, district in Western Australia. In South Australia diamonds have been found on 
for £70. < ihe ** +he most notable gem being Glover’s diamond, which was sold 

2. Sapphires.—These gems were discovered in New bee j ‘ 
Burrandong. They haye also been found in small quantities near Inverell, Glu ‘aa 
few other localities in the State. There is no record of production. Specimens of 
sapphire have been found in Victoria, but the stones of commercial size are generally of 


little value owing to flaws. 
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In Queensland sapphires are found in the grayel of creek beds, between Withersfield 
and Anakie on the Rockhampton-Winton railway line. The gems show excellent fire 
and lustre, but the colour is darker blue than the Oriental sapphire, Hyacinths are 
occasionally found in association with the gems. The production of sapphires in Queens- 
land in 1911 was valued at £24,393, and up to the end of 1911 the total was £186,186. 
The production in 1911 included industrial corundum to the value of £5629. Sapphires 
are plentifully found in the tin drifts of the Ringarooma and Portland districts in Tas- 
mania, but the stones are, as a rule, small and not worth saving. 


3, Precious Opal.—This stone was first discovered in New South Wales at Rocky 
Bridge Creek on the Abercrombie River, in the year 1877, and later a most important 
discovery was made at White Cliffs in the Wilcannia district, which, until recently, con- 
tributed the bulk of the production. In 1911, however, out of a total production valued 
at £57,300, the yield from the Lightning Ridge field near Walgett, amounted to 
£39,100, while the output from the White Cliffs field was returned at £17,700. The 
colour and brilliance of the stones generally were quite up to the standard, and one stone, 
weighing 5 ozs and valued at £300, was recovered in 1911. Occasionally, black opals of 
very fine quality are found, one specimen from the Wallangulla field, weighing 64 carats, 
being sold in 1910 for £102. 

The total value of opal won in New South Wales since the year 1890 is estimated at 
£1,295,100. . 

Small quantities of precious opal are also found in the Beechworth district in 
Victoria. In Queensland, the first recorded discovery of the gem dates from about 1875. 
The opaliferous district stretches over a considerable area of the western interior of the 
State, from Kynuna and Opalton as far down as Cunnamulla. The yield in 1911 was 
estimated at £3000, and up to the end of that year at £169,195. These figures are, 
however, merely approximations, as large quantities of opal are disposed of privately to 
buyers on the fields, no record of which is obtained. At present, the industry is not in a 
very satisfactory position, as the shallower grounds of the older centres haye been worked 
out, and there appears to be little disposition to explore the deeper grounds. 


4, Other Gems.—Emeralds were found in New South Wales in the year 1890, near 
the township of Emmaville, the largest specimen found in the district weighing twenty- 
three carats in the rough. Altogether 2225 carats were sent to London during that year, 
some of the gems bringing £4 a carat, but the production has since dwindled. The mine 
at the Glen in the Emmavyille division was reopened and worked for a short period during 
1908, when about 1000 carats of emeralds, valued at about £1650, were obtained. The 
largest stone in the rough weighed 60 carats. Amongst other gems found in New South 


Wales at various times may be mentioned tuwrqwotses, discovered in 1894, near Bodalla ; - 
topazes, fine specimens of which have been obtainel in the New England district, and 


zurcons and garnets. Topazes are common in the tin drifts of Tasmania, and some fine 
specimens have been found. Turquoises are also found in thin veins in Victoria, but the 
deposit is not rich enough to pay for expenses of working. Fine agates are found in many 
places in Victoria, but have not been made use of to any extent. Garnets are found in 
Western Australia, and beautiful specimens of crocidolite have been obtained at Yarra 
Creek in the Murchison district. Rwbies have been found at various places in New South 
Wales and Queensland. Tourmaline has been found on Kangaroo Island, in South 
Australia, and beryls near Williamstown, Victoria. Very large but impure beryl] crystals 
have been found at Ben Lomond in Tasmania. 


(Cc). GENERAL. on 
yo raid, and Accidents in Minin 
§ 15. Numbers Engaged, wee . Z| 
~-+ysuont In Mining.—The number of persons enga, i ini 
ri , ged in the minin 
sch USTEY in each State, and in the Commonwealth is an index of the Significance of a 
mineral wealth. During the year 1911 the number so employed was as follows :-— 
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GRAPHS SHEWING VALUES OF PRINCIPAL MINERALS PRODUCED IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1842 to 1911. 


SS a a 
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(See pages—for total mineral production, 478; gold, 480; silver, 487; copper, 490; tin, 493; coal, 503.) 
EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS —The values shewn in the above diagrams are those of Au Bp ae 

Commonwealth production of the most important minerals in successive years from 184 to a1. 
The base of each small square represents an interval of one year, and the wexeical en 

represents, in the case of gold £300,000; copper, £120,000; silver, lead, etc., £100,000; coal, 000 ; 

tin, £25,000; and total mineral production, £800,000. ack ively aehteaenn 
The names of the various minerals are written on the graphs which respectively : 

them, and the distinctive types of line used are exhibited in detail in the central portion of the 

diagram. 
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NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN MINING, 1911. 


Number of Persons Engaged in Mining for 


State. = Total. 

Silver, Coal 

Gold. Lead, | Copper. Tin. and Other. 

and Zine. Shale. 
New South Wales «| 4,650 8,495 2,151 2,225 | 17,657 1,839 | 37,017 
Victoria ... 4 --| 14,015 ne 57 34 1,754 126 | 15,986 

Queensland aes SA leno es 433 2,458 1,860 1,981 HOLD NT OO s 

South Australia ... va 920 30 4,030 ois Age 1,020 6,000 
Western Australia ...| 15,428 43 317 321 463 24 | 16,596 
Tasmania par 570 1,125 1,565 1,755 189 43 5,247 
Northern Territory Dee 358 7 29 280 “ig 41 715 
Commonwealth ...| 41,168 | 10,133 | 10,607 6,475 | 22,044 4,335 | 94,762 


The following table shews the number of persons engaged in mining in the Common- 
wealth during each of the years 1891, 1901, and 1911, together with the proportion of 
the total population so engaged:— 


PROPORTION OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN MINING, 1891, 1901, 1911. 


1891. 1901. 1911. 

State. : No. Sop No. per | ey No. eee 

Miners | 100,000 of | Miners | 100,0000f | Miners | 100,000 of 
Employed. Popu- Employed. Popu- j}Employed. Popu- 

lation. lation. lation. 
New South Wales ...| 80,604 2,700 36,615 | 2,685 37,017 2,177 
Victoria ... ae ...| 24,649 2,151 28,670 2,381 15,986 1,193 
Queensland aiate seef L627 2,934 13,352 2,664 13,201 “},. 2,122 
South Australia ... ss. 25683 834 7,007 1,931 6,000 1,435 
Western Australia Beet) pil O90 2,496 20,895 | 11,087 16,596 5,644 
Tasmania .. sacle Bisisists! 2,695 6,923 AOL] "5, 247 2,713 

Northern Territory one tar uf ed 715 Lah 
3 F | 

Commonwealth sent 14,820 || 2,341 (113,462 | 2,992 94,762 2,074 


2. Wages Paid in Mining.—In the next table will be found a statement of the 
average wages earned by employees in the chief branches of the mining industry in 
Australia. The value of the figures is rather prejudiced by the wide diversity of condi- 
tions, not only in the several States but in different districts of the same State. 

The figures quoted for New South Wales in gold mining refer to the Hillgrove 
district. For copper the figures refer to the Cobar district, and represent rates as 
awarded by the Arbitration Court. The maximum is paid when copper is £115 per ton 
or over, and the minimum when the metal is £70 per ton or under, a graduated rate 
prevailing between the extremes. The rates for silver miners are those ruling at Broken 
Hill. As regards Queensland the rates for hewing in coal mines are for miners not 
doing their own wheeling. Where own wheeling is done the rate varies from Qs. 3d. 
to 5s. 6d, For Western Australia, the rates shewn in gold mining refer to the chief 
centres only, and are exclusive of Nullagine, where much higher rates prevail owing to 
increased cost of living consequent on the remoteness of the district. Generally speak- 
ing, the classification of the labour in the various States does not permit of very satisfac- 
tory comparisons. 
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WAGES PAID IN THE MINING INDUSTRY IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1911-12. 


Class of Mine. iy Victoria. |Queensland. eee Piles: 3p Tasmania, 

Gorp— per day. per day. per day. per day. per day. er day 
Labourers 8/- to 9/- 8/- 6/8 to 10/10 8/- 10/- to 13/4 q/- 
Bracemen 8/- to 10/- 11/8 to 13/- __ 8/- ies 7/6 
Platmen 8/6 to 10/- 8/- 7/9 to 13/- ~8/- 10/10 to 14/2 7/6 
Ming 3 9/6 to 10/6 8/8 oi 9/6 11/6 to 14/2 7/6 

11/6 9/1 11/- oA 8/4 

Shatt sinking U/- 8/8 to 9/4 8/2 to 13/- 11/- 12/8 to 15/- 8/4 

Wet... ’ nis 9/ to 10/- 11/- 13/6 to 16/8 9/2 
Blacksmiths ...| 10/6 to 11/6 9/- 9/9 to 13/4 10/- 12/- to 16/8 8/- 
Carpenters ...| 10/6 to 12/- 8/4 to 8/8 9/1 to 16/- 10/6 15/- to 16/8 8/- to 8/4 
Engine-drivers— | 

Stationary 9/- to 11/6 8/4 9/9 to 15/4 | 10/- 13/4 to 15/- 8/- 

Winding ..| L/- to 12/6 10/- 9/10 to 14/5 10/- 14/- to 16/8 8/4 
Battery feeders .. 9/3 5/4 to 6/8 6/6 to 11/8 8/- 10/- to 11/10 | 7/6 to 8/- 
Shift bosses -.| 10/- to 11/3 9/4 10/7 to 17/2 13/4 16/8 to 20/- | wk. salary 
Machine miners 9/6 to 11/6 8/8 8/4 to 16/3 11/- 12/4 to 17/2 8/4 
Timbermen | 10/6 to 11/6 8/8 9/2 to 14/5 10/- 12/- to 16/8 8/4 

SrnvpR-LEAD— 

Labourers 9/6 8/- 8/- to 9J- 
Bracemen ; 10/6. 8/- 8/- to 9/6 
Miners ... ..) 11/- to 13/- The above! 9/6 9/- to 10/- 
Blacksmiths .| 10/6 to 13/6 figures refer 10/- 9/- to 12/2 
Carpenters | 12/6 to 13/6 to averages 10/6 9/8 to 13/4 
Engine-drivers— per shift in es as 

Winding 12/- all metalli- 10/- 9/4 to 11/- 

Shift bosses 14/- ferous mines 13/4 10/- to 13/4 
in Q’nsland) 

Truckers ea 9/6 8/- 8/- to 9i- 

Timbermen | 11/- to 12/- 10/- 8/4 to 13/4 

CoPprpER— 

Labourers 8/- to 9/- 8/- 7/-to 8/6 
Miners ... 9/6 to 11/- 9/6 9/6 to 10/6 
Blacksmiths 10/6 10/- 10/6 to 13/4 
Carpenters 10/6 to 11/6 10/6 9/6 to 12/6 
Engine-drivers ...| 11/- to 11/6 # 10/- 

Winding 12/- to 13/6 (see above) 8/- Ata fe 
Bracemen | 9/2 to 10/- = 10/- 9/6 
Drill sharpeners. 12/ 10/- 9/6 to 10/6 
Timbermen 10/6 to 11/6 10/- 10/- to 11/6 , 
Machine miners 9/6 to 11/ 11/- 9/6 to 10/6 
Miners in wet 

{ground 11/- 15/- 

TiIn— 

Labourers 8/- 8/- 1/6 to 8/6 
Miners ... 9/6 to 9/10 ve 7/6 to 9}- 
Blacksmiths 10/6 10/- 9/- to 13/4 
Carpenters . 10/6 10/- 9/- to 12/- 
Engine-drivers— 4 eri 

Stationary 9/- to 11/- a AAS Not ul 9/- to 10/- 
Shift bosses 10/- 10/- (see above) mined Do. 8/- to 10/6 
Nozzlemen 9/6 9/- i ¥ 8/- to 9/6 
Racemen 8/8 9/- 7/- to 11/- 
Face bosses ins _ 9/- to 13/- 
Boxmen... 9/- 9/- has 
Sluicemen .8/8 9/- 8/6 to 10/ 

CoaL— Bi 
Deputies 41.| LU- to 12/4 10/- to 12/- 10/- to 10/6 14/9 8/- to 8/6 
Shot firers | 10/- to 12/3 ais oa 13/11 on 
Shiftmen 8/6 to 12/4 10/ to 10/2 | 10/- to 10/6 18/11 7l- to 8/- 
Wheelers ..| 8/- to 9/1 8/4 to 9/2 4/6 to 7/- uu to 12/9 | 3/- to: 7/- 
Overmen ..|43to0£5/10/ wk} 10/- to 15/- | 10/6 to 11/6 £5 per week, | 10/- to 11/8 
Miners ... ...| 10/- to 15/- Ho/- pd. at pr. ton 13/11 8/- to 10/- 
Machinemen | L1/- to 12/5 12/6 , 10/- 13/5 to 15/4 sag 
Enginemen— 

Winding ...| 11/-. to 12/6 11/- 11/- to 12/- Not 7 ayn 

Hauling... .| 10/- to 11/3 10/- 9/- to 10/- mined. 13/1 8/4 to 10/- 

Other "| 8/9 to 11/3 | 7/6 to 9/- | 9/- to 11/- J 6/- to 8/- 
Labourers | 7/10 to 8/2 7/6 to 8/4 7/- to 8/- 10/1 6/- to. 7/6 
Blacksmiths 9/5 to 12/2 10/- to 11/- 9/- to 13/- 12/11 7- to 9/6 
Carpenters 9/5 to 11/6 10/ hs to is 12/9 7/- to. 9/- 
Safety lampmen | 4/1 to 10/9 we ete 
Platmen or 

{banksmen | 8/2 to 10/- 8/2 to 10/- 7/6 to 8/6 6/- 


Boke eee | 


11/11 


*The higher rates are at the State Mine. tAtthe State Mine miners received 13/98 nett on contract. 
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The figures given in the above table are quoted on the authority of the various Mines 
Departments, and, while not embracing all employees in the mining industry, will, it is 
believed, give a fair idea of the remuneration paid in the principal callings. 

Under notice issued ‘on the 24th August, 1912, the wages paid by the Wallaroo and 
Moonta Mining and Smelting Company, in South Australia, are as follows:—Boring 
machine contract miners, 54/- per week; other contract miners, Wallaroo mines 50/-, 
Moonta mines 48/; and other employees at ruling rates. Bonuses are paid as under :— 


| 


7-When Copper Averages per Ton—, 


Over £55| £60 to £65 to £80 to 


to £60. | £65 £80. £95, | Over £05. 
Boring machine and other contract miners, per | 
week . oe a 2/6 3/- 716, 10/- 13/- 
Other employees on standard wages... * | 5% 10% 15% 20 % 25 % 


3. Accidents in Mining, 1911.—The following table gives particulars of the number 
of men killed and injured in mining accidents during the year 1911 :— 


NUMBERS. KILLED AND INJURED IN MINING ACCIDENTS, 1911. 


Mining for— N.S. W: | aiskorionl| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | N.T. | Gwlth. 
KILLED. 

Coal and shale 15 a 4 ee a Ford lle voce 19 
pe pal LO ai 1 2 big PN teas 15 
Gold.. é 1 19 Wit ¥. 36 rr st 64 
Silver, “lead and | 

zine 3 23 Seis ag art ee pa es 25 
Hh A PR Wen il it Tar es 6 
Other minerals if ‘il 

Total Be 50 19 14 a 37 4 | 4 130 
aa INJURED 
| 

Coal and shale 92) 23 uo 44 seh 50 1 she 210 
red Ann 5 HSS 47 aa eS 15 ee 67 
Gold.. ass 6 65 182 ue 474 QO eet 748 
Tron . aa Ss oe wae ae cate 
Silver, ‘lead andl 

zine BS 20, nies 11 ads 3) 15 aor 49 
BG eee 1 seh 8 eis 1 PAO Ie ie Ne 30 
Other minerals ee igh 96 ait ey 6 ys 32 

Total Sle eee 88 318 Assis 528 77 Perera) 


§ 16. State Aid to Mining, 


1. Introduction —The terms and conditions under which State aid is granted in 
mining are alluded to at some length in previous issues (see Year Books IV. and V.), but 
owing to considerations of space they have been omitted from this issue. 


+2. New South Wales.—The chief aid given in this State is in the direction of 
assistance to prospectors. Up to the end of 1911 the total sum expended in this manner 
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amounted to £426,142, of which £9927 was advanced in 1911. During the year the 
Government subsidy to the Miners’ Accident Relief Fund amounted to £13,623. 


3. Victoria.—Under the Mining Development and Surplus Revenue Acts the sum of 
£410,876 has been expended during the period 1897 to 1911 as follows :— 


rs £ 

Advances to mining companies a aa --, 150,935 
Advances to prospectors — ... can ats «s, (OC,478 
Boring for gold and coal... aC me «» 60,643 
Construction of roads and tracks eas re ae 09, 80m 
Erection of testing plants ... sede ehOn) 
Miscellaneous, Cyanide patent, achonla of Wines. etc. . 48,284 

Total ser LOO 


The expenditure in 1911 was £33,606, of which £7958 was advanced to companies as 
loans under Surplus Revenue Acts; £49 was loaned to miners ; £406 was spent on con- 
structing roads, etc.; £1412 on boring for gold, and £60 miscellaneous. From yotes 
£17,518 was spent on boring; £3275 on batteries, while £2928 was advanced to miners. 
The Government batteries number 24, and of these 15 are managed by local trusts with- 
out expense to the Department so far as cost of working is concerned. The repayment 
of loans by companies amounts to £18,366, by miners £2187, and for cost of boring 
£5918. The State’s contribution to the Coal Miners’ Accident Relief Fund amounted in 
1911 to £720. 


4. Queensland,—State assistance to the mining industry in 1911 amounted to about 
£25,000, of which £4500 was granted as aid in prospecting for further deposits of 
auriferous stone in existing mines; £12,500 was advanced to assist in deep sinking ; 
£1700 for boring for coal ; £2000 to prospectors and small working parties ; while £4000 
was granted towards the construction and maintenance of roads and tracks in mining; 
districts. 


5. South Australia,—Aid is given to the mining industry under the terms of the 
Mining Act of 1893, and previous measures. Up to the end of 1911 the total amount of 
subsidy paid was £55,238, of which £6112 has been recovered, leaving a debit of £49,126. 
Portion of this amount is represented by machinery that has fallen into the hands of the 
Government. Four Government batteries are in operation in this State. 


6. Northern Territory.—In the Northern Territory, Government assistance in the 
form of free rations is granted to prospectors and free assays are made. There are three 
Government boring plants, and two batteries and cyanide plants (both the latter being 
situated in the Macdonnell Ranges). 


7. Western Australia.—Under the Mining Development Act of 1902 assistance was 
granted in 1911 in accordance with the subjoined statement. 

Advances in aid of mining work and equipment of mines with machinery, £1654 ; 
advances in aid of erection and equipment of crushing plants, including subsidies on 
stone crushed for the public, £3297 ; advances in aid of boring, £1142; providing means 
of transport, £282. In addition, amounts totalling in all £2144 were expended from the 
Mining Development vote on various matters such as water supply, roads, cartage, and 
subsidies for development below the 100 feet level in small mines. The sum of £3297 
shewn above includes an amount of £943 paid to owners of plants crushing for the public 
at fixed rates. The Water Supply Department performs a considerable amount of work 
in the way of boring, construction of reservoirs, well sinking, clearing of tracks, &c. 
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In 1911 there were thirty-three State batteries in operation. The amount expended 
on the erection of State batteries up to the end of 1911 was £91,981 from revenue, and 
£198,752 from loan, giving a total of £290,733. During the year receipts amounted 
to £53,322, and working expenditure to £60,062. 

The total value of gold and tin recovered to the end of 1911 at the State plants was 
£3,733,939, resulting from the treatment of 834,780 tons of gold ore and 51,553 tons of 
tin ore. 


8. Tasmania.—In Tasmania provision is made for State aid to mining under the 
Deep-Sinking Encouragement Acts of 1899, 1900, and 1901. Under these Acts sums of 
£5000, £2000, and £1000 respectively were provided for assisting persons and companies 
to sink shafts or to drive tunnels below a specified depth, the amount advanced in any 
particular case varying according to the amount expended by the borrower. The total 
amount advanced to October, 1909, was £6861, granted to five companies in sums ranging 
from £682 to £1452, leaving an unexpended balance of £1139. None of the companies 
to whom the advances were made has been successful, and consequently none of the 
sums advanced, which were to be repaid out of profits, has been refunded. A sum of 
£1000 was placed on the estimates for 1911-12 for the purpose of assisting prospectors, the 
money to be expended on the £ for £ principle, and of this £730 was expended. 
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SECTION XIII. 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


§ 1. General, 


1. Industrial Progress.—The statistics of manufactures in the Commonwealth 
during recent years shew that many industries haye now been permanently established 
on a secure basis, and also indicate a consistent progress both in regard to the extension 
of existing industries and the establishment of new ones. The scale on which many 
manufactories are established in Australia naturally appears small in comparison with 
that of similar establishments in older countries of the world; but it should be remem- 
bered that the scope of Australian manufactories is necessarily limited by the’\compara - 
tive sparseness of the population, and that, prior to 1901, development was retarded by 
the existence of intercolonial tariffs. 


(i.) The Gold Discoveries, 1851. During the period prior to the gold discoveries 
(1851) little was done in regard to manufacturing industries in Australia. Such indus- 
tries as had then been established were chiefly connected with the preparation of food- 
stuffs, and were to a large extent called into being by the isolated position of the country. 
It was found that, owing to the comparatively high prices which could be obtained for 
the products of the pastoral industry, those engaged in such pursuits in Australia could 
compete successfully in the world’s markets. Owing to the sparseness of its population 
and to the distance of Australia from the world’s centres of distribution, there was but 
little incentive towards any decided progress in agriculture, which was accordingly for 
many years almost entirely subsidiary to sheep and cattle raising. With the adoption 
of improved methods of agriculture, however, there were signs of an early extension in 
the cultivation of wheat, when the discovery of gold in 1851 completely changed the 
economic aspect in Australia and effected a revolution in all industrial relations. The 
large towns were practically depleted of their male able-bodied population, and the first 
effect of the gold rush upon manufacturing industries was disastrous. The supply of 
labour in many oscupations was exhausted, and most branches of industry came to a 
standstill. There was, however, a rapid change. A decline in the activity of the gold- 
fields threw many immigrants, whose early lives had been passed in English cities, out 
of employment. The surplus of labour thus engendered accumulated in Melbourne and 
a few other large towns, establishing incipient artisan communities, This no doubt 
intensified the early impulses towards industrial employment. In Victoria, in 
particular, it was sought to encourage the investment of capital in manufacturing 
enterprises by the establishment of protective customs duties. Manufacturing industries 
were revived on a larger scale than formerly, and the population attracted by the dis- 
covery of gold remained in Australia and furnished the labour necessary to operate the 
factories thus established. 


(ii.) Later Progress. Soon after the“discovery of gold, the construction of the first 
railways (1854) and the re-establishment of regular steamship communication with 
Hurope (1856) helped to encourage the nascent industrial activity. The Colonies 
of New South Wales and Victoria, which had recently (1855) received the benefits 
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of responsible government, soon turned their attention to the settlement of an agri- 
cultural population on the land. The Acts which were passed had a beneficial effect 
on the working classes, giving them opportunities for employment not previously open 
to them, and fostering the manufacturing industries by increasing the measure of 
primary production. During the following years the various manufacturing industries 
prospered. The statistics of the States are not sufficiently complete or uniform to 
enable a statement of the progress of these industries to be given. The following table, 
however, shewing, so far as returns are available, the number of factories and the number 
of employees in each State at decennial periods since 1861, will serve to indicate 
generally the progress which has been made :— 


NUMBER OF FACTORIES AND EMPLOYEES IN EACH STATE, 1861 to 1911. 


| t | 
| 


Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Queensland.| S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | C’ wealth. 


NUMBER OF FACTORIES. 


1861 601 531 Soe Bot abe | 


| 
| 
1871 1,813 1,740 th oa | 
1881 2,961 2,488 571+ 823+ at 
1891 3,056 3,141 1,328+ 996+ 175 AQ 2 
1901 3,367 3,249 2,110+ 1,335+ 662 420*| 11,143 


1911 5,039 5,126 1,657 1,314 710 609 14,455 


l ! 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES. 


1861 4,395 


1871 13,583 19,569 Bae 5,629 

1881 31,191 43,209 oa 10,995+ 

1891 50,879 53,525 ae 14,099+ was re ori 
1901 66,135 66,529 26,1724 19,283} 12,198 7,466*| 197,783 


1911 108,664 111,948 37,156 27,907 15,799 10,298 311,772 


* For 1902. + Not on same basis as other States. t Not on same basis for some of States as in 1911. 


Norr.—In this and all subsequent tables, except where specially mentioned, “Number of 
Employees” includes working proprietors. 


Since the inauguration of the Commonwealth, the throwing open of the whole of 
the Australian markets to the industrial products of each State has facilitated the 
internal distribution of the products of Australian industry. 


2. Defects in Industrial Statistics.—A complete statistical account of the growth 
of the manufacturing industries in Australia unfortunately cannot be given for any 
lengthy period, owing to the fact that the necessary statistics have not been collected in 
past years by the several States upon a definite and identical basis. Even in respect of 
either the definition of a “factory” or (so far as they might be included in related 
returns) the statistics of persons employed therein, there was formerly no common agree- 
ment. The relatively minor place that manufacturing industry held in relation to the 
total activity of Australia was, perhaps, responsible for the fact that the necessity for 
uniform method was not earlier recognised. 


In 1896 it was agreed, as between Victoria and New South Wales, to adopt a 
common definition of the term “factory,” viz., “‘any factory, workshop, or mill where 
four or more persons are employed or power is used.” This agreement was adopted for 
the States generally at the Conference of State Statisticians in 1902, when it was decided, 
however, that the term ‘‘factory” should include also ‘‘all establishments, whether 
making for the trade, wholesale or retail, or for export.” It was further agreed that 
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industries should be arranged, as far as’possible, under a uniform classification. As a 
result of the conference of 1902 a higher degree of uniformity in the collection and 
presentation of industrial statistics was attained in the several States, so that returns 
upon which anything like a proper comparative study of the development and progress 
of various manufacturing industries in the Commonwealth may be based date back only 
as far as the year 1903, when the resolutions of the conference first came to be put into 
force. All the States did not, however, fall completely into-line, and, as may be seen in 
the succeeding parts of this section, the comparisons~afforded by the returns for the 
years 1903 to 1906 inclusive, are in some cases subject to various limitations. At the 
Conference of Statisticians held in Melbourne in 1906 special consideration was given to 
the methods to be adopted for the collection of statistical information regarding primary 
and secondary production and industry. A definite classification of industries was 
adopted, and a set of forms for the collection and compilation of industrial statistics on 
a definite and uniform basis in each State was agreed upon. The States have not, even 
yet, fallen entirely into line in collecting and classifying the returns. The particulars 
for the years 1909, 1910, and 1911 are, however, in more complete co-ordination than 
those for previous years, and it is now possible to give particulars for the several States 
in greater detail and on a more uniform basis throughout. F 

3. Classification of Manufacturing Industries.—Under the classification adopted 
at the Conference of Statisticians held in 1906, factories were placed under nineteen differ- 
ent categories, according to the nature of the industry carried on therein; many of the 
categories were also subdivided. Where two or more industries are carried on by one 
proprietor in one building, each industry is, when possible, treated as a separate estab- 
lishment. The statement given below shews the classification which has been adopted ; 
it must be understood, however, that this classification does not pretend to be exhaustive, 
but merely serves as a guide for the collection and presentation of statistics in the several 
States on a definite and uniform basis :— 
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Cuass I.—TREATING RAW Cutlery Crass VII.—CLOTHING AND 
MATERIALS, ETC. Pane eee a TEXTILE FABRIcs. 
n alvyanise ron-work1n, . . 
Boiling-down, Tallow Refining, | Tronworks and Baris Woollen and Tweed Mills 
etc. Lead Mille Boots and Shoes 


Slop Clothing 


Tanneries : Railway Carriages Z at 
Woolscouring &Fellmongeri : x. | Clothing (Tailoring) 
Ghatectine, aka: fo ake Gorell and Tramway Work Dressmaking and Millinery— 
smelting Manes cae 
CxAss II.—Ors AND Fat, ETc. eria 
: phoves aud Ovens Dyeworks and Cleaning 
Oil and Grease ens MUONS: Furriers 
Soap and Candles Re eae oes ac Hats and Caps 
Cuass III.—StTone, Cay, sen ie ares ape Qeaae 
— ’ . Uk irts, Ties, a 
GLASS;.BTC, Cuass VI. peti AND DRINK, Rapotand coed Ss 
Briskaenditalor | Bacon Ouring Tents and Tarpaulins 
Glass (including rt gaa ee Factories 
Glass (Ornamental utterine and Margarine 
Lime, Plaster, Cement and | Cheese Factories Ouass Tous: PAPER, 
Asphalt Condensed Milk RINTINGE EG 
Marble, Slate, ete. Meat.and Fish Preserving Electrotyping & Stereotyping 
Modelling, ete. Biscuits Paper-making, Paper Boxes, 
Pottery and Earthenware Confectionery Bags, ete. 
Corn-flour, Oatmeal, ete. Photo-engraving 
Crass ITV.—WORKINGIN Woop. Flour Mills Printing and Binding 


Jam and Fruit Canning 


Boxes and Cases Pickles, Sauces, and Vinegar 


Cooperage : Cuass IX.—MusicaL INsTRU- 
Joinery Se ad MENTS, 
Saw : 5 

? 2 Aerated Waters, Cordials, etc. Musical Instruments and Sew- 
Wood-turning, etc. Breweries i . ing Machines 

Cuass V.—MrErau Works, een Coffee, Spices,ete. 

MACHINERY, ETC, Ice and Refrigerating Cuass X.—ARMs & EXPLOSIVES 

Agricultural Implements Malting picibaiven 


Brass and Copper Tobacco, Cigars, etc. 
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Cuass XI—VEHICLES, SAD- 
DLERY, HARNESS, ETC. 


Coach and Wagon Building 
Cycles 

Perambulators 

Saddlery, Harness, etc. 
Spokes, ete. 


Cuass XII.—SHrie AND Boat 
BUILDING AND REPAIRING. 


Docks and Slips 

Sailmaking 

Ship and Boat Building and 
Repairing 


CuAss XIJI.—FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, ETC. . 


Bedding, Flock, & Upholstery 
Billiard Tables 
Furniture and Cabinet Making 
Picture Frames 
Window Bljnds 


* Chass 


CuAss XIV.—DRUGS AND 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


Chemicals, Drugs, and Medi- 
cines 

Fertilisers 

Paints, Varnishes, 
products 


and By- 


Cuass XV.— SURGICAL AND 
OTHER SCIENTIFIC INSTRU- 
MENTS. 


Surgical, Optical, and other 
Scientific Instruments 

XVI. — TIMEPIECES, 

JEWELLERY, & PLATED WARE. 


Electro-plating 
Manufacturing Jewellery, etc. 


Cuass XVII.— Heat, Ligat, 
AND POWER. 


Coke Works 

Electric Apparatus 
Electric Light and Power 
Gas Works and Kerosene 
Lamps and Fittings, etc. 
Hydraulic Power 


Cuass XVIII.—LEATHERWARE 
(N.E.1.) 


Leather Belting, Fancy Lea- 
ther, Portmanteaux & Bags 


Cuass XIX.—MINOR WARES. 


Basket and Wickerware, Mat- 
ting, etc. 

Brooms and Brushware 

Rubber Goods 

Toys 

Umbrellas 

Other Industries 


§ 2. Number of Manufactories. 


1. General.—In stating the number of factories in the States of the Commonwealth 


it is to be remembered that in the collection of statistics, for years prior to 1907, the 
same basis has not been adopted in each State. Im 1907 in Queensland, for example, 
366 factories would have been added under the system previously adopted in that State. 
This would bring the total up to 1725 on the former basis. The factories excluded, 
however, are those employing only two hands and no power, and the difference in other 
respects is not material. 


In the following table shewing the total number of manufactories in the Common- 
wealth during the years 1903 and 1907 to 1911, it should be noted that not only are the 
results affected by differences of classification prior to 1907, but also that the number of 
factories from year to year does not unequivocally indicate a change in the position of the 
industry, since amalgamations may account for part of the reduction of the numbers. 


MANUFACTORIES OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 1903, and 1907 to 1911, 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. |Queensland.) South Aust.| West. Aust.| Tasmania. | C’wealth, 
1903... 3,476 4,151 2,001* 906* + 586 431 11,551 
POO Tc2: 4,432 4,530 1,359 1,086 643 505 £2,505 
1908... 4,453 4,608 37h 1,237 627 557 12,853 
1909 ... 4,581 4,755 1,420 1,265 632 576 13,229 
19107... 4,823 4,873 1,563 1,278 680 635 13/852 
MORE. 5,039 5,126 1,657 1,314 710 609 14,455 


* Not on same basis as other States. t 1904 results, those for 1903 not available. 


(i.) Classification of Factories in Commonwealth, 1907 to 1911. The following table 
shews the total number of factories in the Commonwealth at the end of each year from 
1907 to 1911, classified on the basis indicated in § 1, 3 hereof :— 
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CLASSIFICATION OF FACTORIES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


Class of Industry. 1907. 1908. | 1909, 1910. 1911. 
No No No, No No 
I. Treating raw material, product of agricul- 
tural and pastoral pursuits, ete. . 807 812 855 855 857 
Il. Treating oils and fats, animal, vegetable, ete. 92 97 94 100 105 
III. Processes in stone, clay, glass, etc. oP 626 627 645 703 719 
IV. Working in wood oe re 1,215 1,322 | 1,411 1,474 1,625 
V. Metal works, machinery, ‘ete. Re 1,504 1,548). 1,588 1,620 1,697 
VI. Connected with food and drink, ete. _ aig 2,250 2,258 | 2,258 2,286 2,310 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics, etc. ... Pe 2,661 2,681 | 2,774 2,982 3,093 
VIII. Books, paper, printing and act haa ne 964 993 1,011 1,062 1,144 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. es 16 17 18 20 19 
X. Arms and explosives 8 8 9 13 14 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, saddiery and har ness, ete 1,071 1,105 | 1,117 1,195 1,208: 
XII. Ship and boat building and repairing 2 70 76 84 85 87 
XII. Furniture, bedding, and upholstery Aud 470 483 412 560 613 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products 144 153 |* 164 176 189: 
XV. Surgical and other scientific instruments .. 26 28 30 35 41 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and RIB eae oes 142 158°)" 150’ 155 169: 
XVII. Heat, light,and power... we 309 307 314 328 351 
XVII. Leatherware, n.e.i. = ou ahd 45 54 55 60 62 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. ate aT Hy 135 136 140 143 152, 
* 
Total are nae re oS males £41333) 12,853 | 13,229 18,852 14,455 


For the purpose of the returns in the above table the definition of a factory adopted 
at the Conference of Statisticians in 1902 (see § 1, 2 hereof) is used, viz., “ Any factory,. 
workshop or mill where four or more persons are employed or power is used.” The total 
increase in the number of factories according to this table from 1907 to 1911 was 1900, 
or an average of 475 a year. The state of the manufacturing industries throughout. 
Australia cannot, however, be gauged from a mere enumeration of the number of 
factories. Some of the factories concerned were practically in their infancy, employing. 
but few hands, while others were developed on a large scale. Also, as pointed out pre- 
viously, amalgamations may in some instances account for a reduction in the numbers. 


(ii.) Classification of Factories in each State, 1911. The following table shews the 
number of factories in each State of the Commonwealth at the end of the year 1911, 
classified according to the nature of the industry. (See classification given in § 1, 3 
hereof) :— 

CLASSIFICATION OF FACTORIES IN EACH STATE, 1911. 


i 
Class of Industry. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.|S. Aus.|W.Aus.| Tas. | Cwlth. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
I. Treating raw material, product of : ( F 
agricul. and pastoral pursuits, ete.) 272 337 42, 131 30 45 857 
Il. Treating oils and fats, animal, vege- 

table, etc. ‘ 48 23 18 11 2 3 105 
III. Processes in stone, “clay, glass, etc. 309 215 37 87 43 28 719 
IV. Working in wood ... «| 662 375 280 101 72 135 1,625 
V. Metal works, machinery, ete. 509 674 214 181 68 51 1,697 
VI. Connected with food and drink, ete.| 769 651 400 241 140 109 2,310 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics, etc. ...) 981 1,407 234 226 144 101 3,093. 
VII: Books, paper, printing & ean: 436 420 138 66 59 25 1,144 
IX. Musical instruments, ete. 12 5 ad 2 sel er 19) 
X. Arms and explosives 5 9 ape His. Ba oY 14 

XI. Vehicles and fittings, saddlery and | 
harness, etc. 384 410 154 152 55 53 1,208: 
XII. Ship and boat building & repairing 41 12 12 10 5 Gi 87 
XII. Furniture, bedding, and upholstery; 197 242, 72 46 34 22 | 613. 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products 82 81 3 12 11 Pas) 189: 

XV. Surgical and other scientific instru- | 
ments... 12 17 6 2 4. fe 41 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, &platedware 48 80 12 15 5 9 169: 
XVI. Heat, light, and power 18 191 83 23 14 26 14 BSL 
XVILI. Leatherware, n.@.i. ead Ss 20 32 3 4 3 sd 62 
XIX. Minor wares, n é.i.... fA} «i\ 61 53 9 13 9 7 162) 
Total ... fe) aoe ao} 5,039!" | 5,126. |.1,657 | 1,374 710 609 | 14,455 
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2. Use of Mechanical Power.— The principal motive power is steam, but the 
chief towns possess electric power stations owned either by the Government, or by 
public bodies or private companies. From these many factories find it convenient 
to derive their motive power. 

The following table shews the number of factories in which machinery was worked by 
steam, gas, oil, or electricity, and the horse-power of engines or motors used, in each 
State and in the Commonwealth, during the year 1911 :— 


UTILISATION OF MECHANICAL POWER IN FACTORIES IN EACH STATE, 1911. 


Number of Establishments. | Actual Horse-power of Engines Used. 
| 
: Using 
State. Machinery 
worked < 1 . Elec- int. 
by Steam! Others.|; Total. Steam. Gas. Oil. rioites Total. 
Gas, Oil, or 
Electricity 
No. No. NOs wh oELP? HP. ‘sip HP. iakpet 
New South Wales 3,550 1,489 5,039 113,939 12,201 1,185 20,671 147,996 
Victoria ... ane 3,377 1,749 5,126 54,282 11,862 1,607 11,764 79,515 
Queensland ber 1,186 471 1,657 30,470 4,670 812 3,779 39,731 
South Australia ... 926 388 1,314 19,962 4,790 1,651 3,481 29,884 
Western Australia 510 200 710 24,246 2,082 696 3,612 30,636 
Tasmania in 423 186 609 12,162 284 73 3,269 15,788 
Commonwealth| 9,972 4,483 14,455 || 255,061 35,889 6,024 46,576 | 343,550 
: 1 


A comparison of the above table with that immediately preceding will explain the 
preponderance of horse-power employed in the New South Wales factories, this State 
possessing by far the largest number of industries demanding a considerable amount of 
power; Victoria, on the other hand, has the largest number of establishments, such as 
those connected with clothing and textile fabrics, wherein much less mechanical power 
is utilised. 

The number of establishments in the Commonwealth using machinery worked by 
steam, gas, oil, or electricity was 9972, being 68.99 per cent.; 4483 establishments 
representing 31.01 per cent., used no mechanical power. The total average horse-power 
in use was 343,550, of which engines in which the motive power was steam formed 74.24 
per cent.; gas, 10.45 per cent.; oil, 1.75 per cent.; and electricity, 13.56 per cent. During 
1911 there were 70S more establishments using power than in 1910, the increase in horse- 
power employed being 45,327, or over fifteen per cent. 


§ 3. Numbers Employed in Australian Factories. 


1. Total Number Employed.—EHach person employed in and about a factory, in 
whatever capacity, is now included as a factory employee, consequently every proprietor 
who works in his business is counted as an employee, and all ‘‘outworkers” (see paragraph 
6 hereinafter) are also included. The individuals embraced may be classed under the 
following heads, viz.:—(i.) Working proprietors; (ii.) managers and overseers ;: (ili.) ac- 
countants and clerks; (iv.) enginedrivers and firemen; (v.) skilled and unskilled workers 
in the factories, mills, or workshops; (vi.) carters and messengers; and (vii.) others. 


(i.) Average Numbers Employed, 1907 to 1911. The following table shews, for each 
year from 1907 to 1911 inclusive, (a) the average numbers of persons (including both 
sexes and all ages) employed in manufacturing industries in each State; (b) the percent- 
age of the numbers employed in each State on the total numbers employed in the Com- 
monwealth; and (c) the numbers employed per ten thousand of the mean population in 
each State and the Commonwealth :— . 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
1907 to 1911. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| C’ wealth. 


AVERAGE NUMBER. 


1907 86,467 90,903 27,954 | 22,701 12,625 8,209 248,859 
1908 89,098 93,808 29,200 24,236 12,425 8,727 257,494 
1909 91,702 97,355 29,504 | 25,709 12,826 9,565 266,661 
1910 99,746 | 102,176 33,944* | 27,010 14,107 9,980 286,963 
1911 108,664 | 111,948 ST ASG |) 272907 15,799 10,298 311,772 
PERCENTAGE ON COMMONWEALTH TOTAL. 
% % % 90) cen 1-96 % % 
1907 84.75 36.53 11593 9:12 5.07 3.30 100.00 
1908 | 84.60 36.42 11.34 9.42 4.83 3.39 100.00 
1909 | 384,39 |, 36.51 11.06 9.64 4.81 3.59 100.00 
1910 | 84.76 35.61 11.83* 9.41 4.91 3.48 | 100.00 
1911 34.85 35.91 11292" 8.95 5.07 3.30 100.00 
PER 10,000 OF MBEAN POPULATION. 
1907 si B6Oin) W742) Walk 515; al hoxGda 494 444 603 
1908 ack 566 756. | 527 | 635 482 465 614 
1909 ne 574 | i 518 656 487 503 624 
1910 Le 611 TOT | O14" | 673 521 522 657 
1911 eat 654 848 | 605* 679 551 541 694. 


* Including a number of drapery and tailoring shops making to order of customer; this class: 
of establishment was omitted in Queensland in years previous to 1910. 


(ii.) Rates of Increase, 1907 to 1911.. From the preceding table it may be seen that 
there has been a general increase in the average number of persons employed in manu- 
facturing industries duxing the period referred to.. The following table shews the per- 
centage of increase during each year on the average number for the preceding year :— 


PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE IN AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED, 1907 to 1911. 


Years. N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| C’ wealth. 
1906-7 yeh oee elf BB 6.66 16.67 11.80 ,.. |= 2.25 — 3.49 8.80. 
1907-8 noo 3.04 2.75 4.46 6.90 |— 1.44 6.31 3.49) 
1908-9 Bae 2.92 3.78 1.04 6.08 3.20 9.60 3.56 
1909-10... 8.77 4.95 15.05* 5.06 9.99 4.34 7.61 
1910-11... 8.94 9.56 9.46* 3.32 11.99 3.19 8.65 

Note. (—) signifies a decrease. * See note (*) to preceding table. 


2, Classification of Numbers Employed in Factories in the Commonwealth, 1907 
to 1911.—The following table gives a classification of the average numbers of persons 
employed in factories of different descriptions in the Commonwealth during the years. 
1907 to 1911 inclusive :— : ; 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN VARIOUS FACTORIES IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


Class of Industry. 1907. 1908. 1909, 1910, 1911. 
I. Treating raw material, prooeee of Seren 

and pastoral pursuits, etc. 8,956 9,042 9,549 9,655 9,805 
Il. Treating oils and fats, animal, vegetable, etc. 1,727 1,735 1,812 1,872 2,019 
ILI. Processes in stone, clay, saab ete... ee 8,909 9,420 9,605 | 10,737 12,093 
IV. Working in wood 204 «| 19,457 21,310 22,487 24,520 27,948 
V. Metal works, machinery, etc.. oa | 47,060 48,505 49,753 54,238 60,538 
VI. Connected with food and drink, etc. ... | 40,228 40,652 41,006 42,921 45,623 
VIL. Clothing and textile fabrics, etc. ona ...| 68,390 70,075 73,567 78,983 83,845 
VIII. Books, paper, printing and engraving .-| 20,734 21,448 21,943 23,064 24,292 
TX. Musical instruments, etc. ce. ee “ie 430 444 433 553 607 
XK. Arms and explosives .. 323 339 Lt? 431 508 
XI. Vehiclesand fittings, saddlery and harness, etc. 10,288 10,784 11,366 12,484 13,294 
XIL. Ship and boat building and repairing.. % 2,049 2,278 2,220 2,508 2,920 
XIII. Furniture, bedding and upholstery ... Ns 6,819 7,117 7,638 8,434 9,502 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals and by-products... ise 2,895 3,086 3,391 3,827 4,165 
XV. Surgical and other scientific instruments _... 170 | 176 173 190 233 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and pibsenynee ae 1,700 1,771 1,800 1,896 2,142 
XVII. Heat, light, and power CASS eek 5,372 5,754 5,986 6,770 7,691 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i. uy it 4s rs! 788 893 924 1,097 1,226 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. ES ets “5 bt 2,564 2,665 2,631 2,783 3,321 
Total oe a te aw 248,859 | 257,494 | 266,661 | 286,963 | 311,772 


The total increase in the average number of hands employed from 1907 to 1911 was 
62,913, or an annual average of 15,728. The increase was general throughout all the 
various classes of industry. The greatest development took place in Classes VII. and V., 
the increases being 15,455 and 13,478 respectively. 


3. Classification of Numbers Employed in each State, according to Class of 
Industry, 1911.—The following table shews a similar classification of employees in manu- 
facturing industries in each State for the year 1911 :— 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN VARIOUS FACTORIES IN EACH 
STATE, 1911. 


Class of Industry. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.|}S. Aus.) W.Aus.| Tas. |C’wlth. 


I. Treating raw material, product of 
agricul. and pastoral pursuits, ete.| 3,890 | 3,543 690 | 1,078 263 341 9,805 
Il. Treating oils and fats, animal, vege- : 


table, ete. 889 |; 601 175 972 46 36 | 2,019 

Ill. Processes in stone, “Clay, glass, ete. 5,695 3,753 563 1,269 570 243 12/093 
IV. Working in wood ... --| 8,181 6,654 4,637 1,880 4,517 2,079 | 27,948 
VY. Metal works, machinery, ete. ...| 22,862 | 18,069 6,343 7,971 3,003 2,290 60.538 


VI. Connected with food and drink, ete.| 14,050 | 14,432 |} 10,555 3,425 1,572 1,589 | 45,623 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics, etc. ...) 26,504 | 39,700 7,791 5,426 2,692 1,732 83,845 
VIII. Books, paper, printing & on eee 9,134 8,706 2,775 1,839 1,142 696 | 24,299 


IX. Musical instruments, etc. . if 387 197 ae 23 ae ane 607 
X, Arms and explosives 33 475 233 es figs as 508 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, saddler Y; and 
harness, ete. 4,416 | 4,630} 1,471 | 1,673 655 449 | 13,294 
XII. Ship and boat building & repairing 2,429 133 98 161 37 62 2,990 
XIII. Furniture, bedding,and upholstery, 3,534 3,122 1,083 1,040 437 286 9.502 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products | 1,460] 1,672 67 696 270 ae 4,165 
XY. Surgical and other scientific instru- i 
ments... 96 84 30 7 16 ret 233 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, & platedware 753 975 131 173 68 42, 3,142 
XVII. Heat, light, and power... 2,835 | 2,808 522 764 353 409 | 7,691 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i; Ad er 461 634 70 29 32 a 1,296 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i.... he Bs 74,055: 1,760 155 181 126 44 3,321 


Total ... ano et Teeny ---| 108,664 |111,948 | 37,156 | 27,907 | 15,799 | 10,298 }311,772 
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The largest number employed in any particular class in the Commonwealth was in 
Class VII., in which there were 83,845 employees, or 26.89 per cent. of the whole number. 
The class affording employment to the smallest number of hands was Class XV., in 
which there were 233 hands, or 0.07 per cent. of the total number of employees. Classes 
VI., VII., and VIII, comprise those industries in which female labour is largely em- 
ployed. (See § 4, 5 hereof.) 


4, Classification of Numbers Employed in each State according to Nature of 
Employment, 1911.—In the following table the average numbers of persons employed in 


each State during the year 1911 are classified according to the nature of their employ- 
. ment :— 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN EACH STATE, CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO NATURE OF EMPLOYMENT, 1911. 


Average Number of Persons Employed. 


E Shallod & Cart 

q : gine- i & bers, 

ee Working |Managers| Account-| arivers | Unskilled| Messen: | 41 
prietors. | Overseers} Clerks. eae OR ih peat con ‘ 

SY | Eee ) ey Workshop 

New South Wales ...| 4,344 3,323 8,825 2,673 | 91,995 2,504 | 108,664 

Victoria Ae oof 5,201 3,058 8,524 1,794 | 94,293 4,078 | 111,948 

Queensland vod L428 1,215 1,414 1,444 | 29,518 2,187 '|° 37,156 

South Australia A aad WES 6559 739 1,005 502 | 23,485 841 | 27,907 

Western Australia ... 523 530 561 437 | 12,005 1,743] 15,799 

Tasmania ... ay 501 455 353 416 8,243 380 | 10,298 


Commonwealth ... aes) 9,320 | 10,682 7,266 |259,539 | 11,633 | 311,772 


5. Classification of Factories according to Number of Hands Employed, 1911.— 
The number of factories in each State classified according to the number of hands 
employed, and the total number of hands employed therein, are shewn in the 
following table :— 


CLASSIFICATION OF FACTORIES ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF HANDS EMPLOYED, 


19\1. 
No. of Persons 
Employed in N.S.W.-| Victoria. Q'land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth, 
each Factory, 
NUMBER OF FACTORIES. 
Under 4 ma 776 727 169 138 108 115 2,033 
4 ae 550 550 152 141 64 76 1,583 
5 to 10 rhs 1,736 1,868 618 522 237 226 5,207 
11 to 20 be 901 901 320 226 148 93 2,589 
21 to 50 ane 641 673 241 179 95 61 1,890 
51 to 100 bie 242 221 87 68 35 24 677 
Over 100... 193 186 70 40 23 14 526 
Total | 5,089 5,126 1,657 1,314 710 609 14,455 
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CLASSIFICATION OF FACTORIES ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF HANDS—Continued. 


No. of Persons 

Employed in N.S. W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, C’ wealth. 
each Factory. 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF HANDS EMPLOYED. 

Under 4 rhalin olh BRO 1,779 410 350 248 269 4,885 
4 ROLE 0) 2,200 608 564 256 804 6,132 
5 to 10 <ee| 125158 13,022 4,358 3,660 1,656 1,541 36,390 
11 to 20 wee] 13,224 13,496 4,753 3,265 2,137 1,300 38,175 
21 to 50 Was} MD, 569 20,896 7,476 5,591 3,141 1,853 58,526 
51 to 100 oa L218 15,5387 6,435 4,836 2,350 1,662 48,038 
Over 100 ---| 42,471 45,018 138,116 9,641 6,011 3,369 119,626 
Total ...| 108,664 |111,948 37,156 27,907 15,799 10,298 311,772 


6. Outworkers.—The term “outworker” or “ homeworker” has acquired a special 
meaning in connection with manufacturing industries, and technically embraces only 
those to whom work is given out by factory owners to be wrought upon in the employ ees’ 
own homes. Individuals working for themselves are not included. The following table 
gives particulars of the average number of outworkers connected with factories in each 
State during each year from 1907 to 1911 inclusive :— 


NUMBER OF OUTWORKERS* CONNECTED WITH FACTORIES, 1907 to 1911. 


7 5 

Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C'wealth. 
1907 25 592 1,429 264 66 18 60 2,429 
1908 3st 596 1,457 | 171 74 11 11 | 123820 
‘1909 AS 630 1,695 +44 144 65 13 nee \ 2,547 
1910 er, 720 1,584 224 68 20 76 | 2,692 
1911 Ses 784 1,906 158 88 15 96 | 8,047 

if i 


*Tn all tables relating to number of hands employed in factories outworkers are included. 


The Factories Acts in each State contain provisions regulating the employment of 
outworkers. Generally records of out-work must be kept by factory proprietors, speci- * 
fying the names and remuneration of workers, and stating the places where the work is 
done. Further particulars are given in a later part of this book. (See Section XXVII. 
Industrial Unionism and Industrial Legislation.) 


§ 4. Sex Distribution in Factories. 


1. Employment of Females in Factories.—In all the States the employment of 
female labour in factories is now regulated by Act of Parliament. In Victoria the first 
Act dealing with the subject was passed in the year 1873, and provided that no female 
should be employed for more than eight hours a day without the permission of the Chief 
Secretary. The number of working hours for women is now limited to forty-eight per 
week in all the States overtime being allowed only with the permission of the Depart- 
ments, and then toa limited extent. The maximum periods of continuous labour, and 
the intervals of cessation therefrom, are also prescribed by the several Acts. Further 
reference is made to the restrictions regarding the employment of females in a later part 
of this book, (See Section XXVII. Industrial Unionism and Industrial Legislation.) 
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2. Distribution of Employees according to Sex, 1907 to 1911.—In New South Wales 
the ratio of the number of females employed in factories to the number of males during 
1886 was about one to seven ; in 1891 one to six; in 1903 it became about one to four; 
and is now rather lower than one to three. In Victoria the ratio of females to males 
during the year 1886 was about one to five. Five years later (1891) it was somewhat 
less, but in 1896 had increased to about one woman to three men, and at present is 
slightly over one to two. In the remaining States the ratios during 1911 were—Queens- 
land and South Australia—a little under one female employed to every four males, 
Western Australia one to five, and in Tasmania one to six. The proportion for the 
whole of the Commonwealth was just over one to three. The employment of women is, 
however, largely confined to a few trades. 

The great prosperity in clothing and textile industries is one of the main causes of 
increase in female employment, Certain trades are specifically known as women’s 
trades, such as clothing and textile trades, preparation of food, book-binding, and lighter 
work connected with the drug trade, as for example wrapping. In common with com- 
mercial establishments, a considerable number of women are also employed as clerks 
and typists in factories. 


(i.) Average Number of Males and Females Employed, 1907 to 1911. The following 


table shews the average number of male and female employees in factories in each State 
from 1907 to 1911:— 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF MALES AND FEMALES EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, 1907 to 1911. 


State. | 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
MALES. 
New South Wales ... noe 65,953 67,616 69,184 75,419 82,123 
Victoria ... 453 «| 59,691 60,873 62,822 66,309 73,573 
Queensland Se, ah 23,191 24,639 24,877 *2'7,165 *29,832 
South Australia... sols 18,423 19,640 20,7538 21,864 22,651 
Western Australia ... ot 10,671 10,453 10,703 11,654 18,212 
Tasmania ... ios S: 6,972 7,334 8,132 8,277 8,737 
Commonwealth ... .--| 184,901 190,555 196,471 210,688 230,128 
FEMALES. 
‘ | r 
New South Wales ... re 20,514 21,482 | 22,518 24,327 26,541 
Victoria ... at pas 31,212 32,935 84,533 85,867 38,375 
Queensland wee ae 4,763 4,561 4,627 *6,779 *7 324 
South Australia... Ab 4,278 4,596 4,956 5,146 5,256 
Western Australia ... nae 1,954 1,972 2,123 2,453 2,587 
Tasmania... am Bae 1,237 1,393 1,433 1,703 1,561 
Commonwealth ee A. 63,958 66,939 70,190 76,275 81,644 
the 


* See Note (*) to § 3, 1 (i). 

It will be seen that during the years specified there has been for the whole 
Commonwealth a total increase in the number of male employees of 45,227, or an annual 
average of 11,307, and in the number of female employees a total increase of 17,686, or an 
annual average of 4421. 


(ii.) Average Number of Males and Females Employed per 10,000 of Mean Popu- 
lation, 1907 to 1911. The following table shews the average number of male and 
female employees per 10,000 of the mean male and female population respectively in each 
State from 1907 to 1911 :— 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF MALE AND FEMALE FACTORY EMPLOYEES PER 10,000 OF 
MEAN MALE AND FEMALE POPULATION RESPECTIVELY, 1907 to 1911. 


State. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
MALES 
New South Wales ... a8 811 816 826 883 947 
Victoria ... sae has 991 1000 1012 1045 1118 
Queensland oi Aas 785 818 801 *843 *892 
South Australia... ee 980 1015 1040 1071 1084 
Western Australia ... 723 707 712 754 805 
Tasmania... Ae a 736 765 835 848 900 
Commonwealth ... ee PR 863 876 887 929 986 
| 
FEMALES. 

New South Wales ... oe 281 288 296 312 334 
Victoria ... Ane ae 501 yan 5389 554 579 
Queensland Ay, rH 193 181 178 F25U a “F262 
South Australia ... Pa 233 244 Of 261 260 
Western Australia ... wee 181 179 188 210 211 
Tasmania... Es oF 137 152 154 182 167 
Gommonwealth ... nes 323 332 841 8637" 5 379 


* See note (*) to $ 3. 1 (i). 


8. Rate of Increase for each Sex.—The percentages of annual increase during 
the years 1907 to 1911 in the average number of males and females employed in manu- 
facturing industries in the several States and the Commonwealth are shewn below :— 


PERCENTAGES QF ANNUAL INCREASE IN NUMBERS OF MALE AND FEMALE 
EMPLOYEES, 1907 to 1911. 


i iN 
State. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 
MALES. 
% % % % % 
New South Wales .... bale ASI Leathe tera)" 2:32 9.01 8.89 
Victoria ... ne a3 5.95 1.98 3.20 5.55 10.95 
Queensland ae Slee L618 6.24 0.97 *9.20 *9.82 
South Australia... soil. 9. GHG nb. 61, 5.35 3.60 
Western Australia ... Soir terete —2)04 2.39 8.89 13.37 
Tasmania... Bs ‘ee 3.43 5.19 10.88 1.78 5.56 
Commonwealth eee i 8.15 3.06 3.10 7.24 9.238 
FEMALES. 

New South Wales ... soa} sche. OF 4.72 4.82 8.04 9.10 
Victoria ... nO ott 8.04 ie) 4.85 3.86 6.99 
Queensland ope (hres eee 9208 —4.24 1.45 *46.51 *8.04 
South Australia... nwa fered} 56! 7.43 7.83 3.83 2.14 
Western Australia ... oe 3.83 0.92 7.66 15.54 5.46 
Tasmania ... iG Rr 3.21 12.61 2.87 18.84 —8.34 
Commonwealth ... mea{ ed L205 4.66 4.86 8.67 7.04 


Note.—The minus (—) sign indicates decrease. * See note (*) to § 3. 1 (i). 
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The above table shews that in each State for the first four years of the quinquennial 
period under discussion, with a few exceptions, there has been relatively a larger increase 
in the number of female than in the number of male employees. ‘This position, 
however, was reversed in 1911, when the percentage of increase of male employees 
exceeded that of female in every State, with the exception of New South Wales, This 
matter is referred to further in the following paragraph hereof. \ 


4. Ratio of Female Employment in Factories:—The extent to which females are 
employed in the factories of the Commonwealth may perhaps be best shewn by giving 
the number of females to every 100 male employees for each State for each year from 
1907 to 1911 inclusive :— 


NUMBER OF FEMALES PER 100 MALES IN AUSTRALIAN FACTORIES, 1907 to 1911. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 
1907 31.10 §2.29*-- 1 20°63 93.22 18.19 st fealic® 34.58 
1908 31.77 54.10 18.51 23.36 18.86 18.99 35.12 
1909 82.55 54.97 ~| 18.60 23.88 19.74 17.62 35.73 
1910 32.26 54.09 *94 95 23.54 21.05 20.58 36.20 
1911 32.32 52.16 *94.55 23.20 19.58 17.87 35.48 


* See note (*) to 43, 1 (i). 


This table shews that the proportion of the sexes has not materially changed during 
the past five years, the ratio of females to every hundred males employed having only 
increased from 34.58 in 1907 to 35.48 in 1911. The tables given in the succeeding 
paragraph shew that this slight increase has been due not so much to the incursion of 
female labour into what may be termed men’s trades, as to the activity in those trades. 
in which women are ordinarily engaged, more especially in dressmaking, millinery, ete. 


5. Employment of Females in Particular Industries, 1911.—The employment of 
women in manufacturing industries in Australia is largely confined to a few trades, of 
which the more important are comprised in’ Classes VI., VII., and VIIL., viz., in con- 
nection with food, drink, etc., clothing and textile fabrics, and books, paper, printing, 
etc. The following table shews the average number of females’employed in each of these 
classes during the year 1911 in each State, and also shews the percentages of the average 
number so employed on the total average number of females employed in all classes of 
factories :— 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF FEMALES EMPLOYED IN PARTICULAR INDUSTRIES, AND 
PERCENTAGES ON AVERAGE TOTAL EMPLOYED, 1911. 


| 
Class... 1N.S.W.| Vict. |Q’land.|S: oa Weees Tas. Cwlth. 
i ets, 
AVERAGE NUMBER. 
VI. Food, drink, etc. Z sea] OyolO 3,592 | 600 ~ 450 147 256 8,361 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics .-.| 18,808 29,975 5,841 4,039 2,104 1,140 61,907 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, etc. earl koe 2,270 571 524 218 83 5,979 
All other classes “A sea| 2,104 2,538 312 243 118 82 5,397 
Total ... ids x .-.| 26,541 | 38,375 7,324 5,256 2,587 | 1,561 | 81,644 


PERCENTAGES ON TOTAL AVERAGE FEMALE EMPLOYEES. 


VI. Food, drink, etc. ...[ 12.49° 9.36 8.19 8.56 5.68 || 16.40 | 10.24 


VIL. Clothing and textile fabrics _..| 70.86 78.11 79.75 76.85 81.33 73.03 75.83; 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, etc. ... 8.72 5,92 7.80 || 9.97 8.43 5.32 7.32) 
~~" “AN other classes aan = (ASE) 6.61 | 4.26 4.62 4.56 | 5.25 6.6L 


Total .., en 5 ..-| 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 
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It will be seen that by far the greater part of the total number of females employed 
in factories work in one or other of the three classes of industry indicated, Class VII. being 
the most important. The classification of the employment of females in the several 
industries in that class, and the ratio they bore to males so employed, is shewn in the 
following table :— 


FEMALE EMPLOYMENT IN EACH INDUSTRY IN CLASS VII., DURING 1911. 


New South Wales. Victoria. Other States. 
Industry. Femls. Femls. Femls. 
Males.| Femls. |Per 100| Males. | Femls.|Per 100| Males. | Femls.|Per 100 


Males. Males. Males. 


Woollen & tweed mills; 382 569 | 149) 756 919} 122; 244 | 330|, 1385 
Boots and shoes ...| 25818 | 1,593 57, | 4,489 | 2,562 58|1,574|} 786 50 
Slop clothing NAS 4 : : : 
Clothing (tailoring) J 3,248 | 8,507 | 262) 2,402} 8,208; 342) 2,139} 6,045) 283 
Dressmaking & millin’y 89 | 5,053 | 5,678 243 | 9,652 | 3,972 51} 3,715 | 7,284 
Dyeworks and cleaning’ 36 32 89 65 82] 126 28 18 64 
Furriers ©... bod 24 24 100 41 89 217 3 11 367 
Hats and caps sel 08 T-|L,029 192 756 | 1,261 167 95 178 187 
Waterproof and oilskin 26 98| 377 52 1627) 7312) =... Bae Se 
Shirts, ties, and scarfs 139 | 1,655/1,191| 353 6,543) 1,854] 117] 1,906 | 1,629 
Rope and cordage ...| 230 3 1; 5612 326 64] 133 61 46 
Tents and tarpaulins...| 167 245) 147 97 54 56) 133 74 56 
Other 3 Daal Nees oe aK 9 DE ~ 1500)... ie wah 


Total Class VII....| 7,696 |18,808 | ' 2441 9,725 |29,975 | 3808) 4,517 |13,124| 291 


§ 5. Child Labour in Factories. 


1. Conditions of Child Labour.—The employment of young persons in factories in 
each State of the Commonwealth is regulated by Acts of Parliament in a similar manner 
to the employment of female labour. Excepting under special circumstances, children 
under a certainage may not beemployed in factories. Theminimum age inall the Statesis 14, 
with the exception of South Australia, where itis 13 years, and Victoria, where the minimum 
for females is 15 years. Other restrictions on the employment of young persons in factories 
are more particularly referred toin a later part of this book. (See Section XXVII. Indus- 
trial Unionism and Industrial Legislation.) The general object of the restrictions im- 
posed is to assure that a proper period shall be devoted to primary education, and that 
the early years of toil shall not exhaust the worker before the attainment of full growth. 


2. Average Number of Children Employed in Factories, 1907 to 1911.—In the 
statistical compilations of the various States the term “child” may be taken to denote 
any person under sixteen years of age, excepting in New South Wales, where it denoted, 
for years prior to 1907, any person under fifteen. The following table shews the average 
number of children of each sex employed in manufacturing industries in each State 
during the years 1907 to 1911. During the period under review, there was an increase 
in the average number employed in every State, with the exception of Victoria and South 
Australia, there being a decrease of 1780 in the former and 53 in the latter State. 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN EMPLOYED IN FACTORIES, 1907 to 1911. 
State. 1907. 1908. 1909, 1910. 1911. 
MALES. 
New South Wales ... 9,406 2,475 2,433 9,452 2,474 
Victoria 3,253 8,049 2,817 25753 2,623 
Queensland 1,109 1,084 -/ ~1,001 *1,031 *1,176 
South Australia 1,127 1,179 1,094 1,082 999 
Western Australia ... 216 289 289 340 368 
Tasmania ... 214 239 258 282 280 
Commonwealth 8,335 8,265 7,892 7,940 7,920 
FEMALES. 
New South Wales ... 1,880 1,859 1,973 2,025 2,267 
Victoria 3,095 8,065 2,496 2,174 1,937 
Queensland 576 583 556 *733 *818 
South Australia 480 568 577, 702 555 
Western Australia ... 159 251 249 266 293 
Tasmania ... 97 135 128 96 131 
Commonwealth 6,287 6,461 5,972 5,996 6,001 
TOTAL. 

New South Wales ... 4,286 4,334 4,406 4,477 4,741 | 
Victoria 6,348 6,114 5,313 4,927 4,560 
Queensland .| 1,695 1,617 1,557 *1,764 *1,994 
South Australia oe .| 1,607 1,747 1,671 1,784 1,554 
Western Australia ... | 875 540 531 606 661 
Tasmania ... 311 374 386 378 411 
Commonwealth 14,622 14,726 138,864 13,936 13,921 


* See Note (*) to § 3. 1 (i). 


3. Percentage of Children to Total Persons Employed.—The foregoing table shews 
a general increase in several of the States in the number of children employed in factories 
during the past quinquennial period. These increases, however, when examined in con- 
junction with the total number of persons employed, shew that in every state a fairly 


regular decrease inthe percentage of child labour is in evidence. 


The 1908 and subse- © 


quent returns for Wéestern Australia shew a considerable increase over the 1907 figures; 
this increase occurred mainly in clothing and other light industries in 1998, and has since 


shewn a slight diminution. 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN IN FACTORIES TO TOTAL NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, 


1907 to 1911. 


State. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
% % % % % 

New South Wales ... 4.96 4.86 4.80 4.49 4.36 
Victoria 6.98 6.52 5.46 4.82 4.07 
Queensland 6.06 5.54 5.28 5.20 5.37 
South Australia  ... 7.08 eae 6.50 6.60 5.57 
Western Australia ... 2.97 4.35 4.14 4.30 4.18 
Tasmania ... 3.79 4,29 4.04 3.79 3.99 
Commonwealth 5.88 5.72 5.20 4.86 4.47 


4, Industries Employing Child Labour, 1911.—The employment of children is. 
largely confined to a limited number of industries, the most important of which are 
_ specified in the table below, which shews the average number of children of each sex 
employed in the several industries indicated in each State during the year 1911:— 
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NUMBER OF CHILDREN ENGAGED IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES, 1911. 


N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust.| W.A. Tas, C'w'lth, 
Class. Industry. 
M.') EF. |) M. | F.'M. | FF.) M. | Fe ]-M. | Fo} MM.) FL | M.| OB. 
Ill. | Bricks, tiles, pottery 
and earthenware ...| 67 3) 35 DL WAGY | ve AG.cly Las) RLO 1 Rae 164 5 
IV. | Joinery, boxes, cases, 
ete.’ ... G7 fai PUG UIT YH 89 SA EGR eT A eRe EST TMP Re Od 
V. | Engin’ring, ironworks, 
and foundries ..| 218 |... | 261 PART Ube const KO) beemsan| MDS hie tenn 6} ... | 684 2 
” Galvanised iron-work- 
ing and tinsmithing 71 2) 99} 12-) 64 1| 44 CS eee ee 3 fms | 281)---L0 
Hf Railway carriages, rail- 
way & tramway work- 
shops nddl_100 (AVG a tM RAS a He (| (C,H? 4 210 
VI. | Biscuits, cakes, ete. ...|178 110 | 67 6} 18 9 5 5 8 8 | 10 1| 286) 139 
” Confectionery 42) 67 | 25| 24) 23 | 39] 25} 15 6} 13 121) 158 
” spams, pickles, sauces, | | | 
56 |} 16.) 44) 38) 22 34.| 32 3 1} 38) 19°) 197} 106 
” doratod waters, cor- 
dials, ete. ... 58 6 | 28 1| 54 20) 18.) ase 12) 3 173) 9 
» | Tobacco, cigars, etc. Gk ETL | LSbu LO Bhi el Sasha Wipers: 8 93) 95 
VIL. | Boots and shoes 1.196 | 172 |173 }174 | 62) 65} 30) 25 6} 12 7 8} 404) 456 
» | Clothing (tailoring and | 
slop)... 99 | 604.) 92 | 368") 69 | 295} 33 | 183} 12 |. 72 8 | 23 | 313)1,545 
A Brermaaking ‘and mil- 
linery 2.) 1/463, 8 | 509 3 | 125 98 1| 98 64 13/1 ,357 
» | Hats and caps _ 98 | 98 | 53) 49 1 9 2 Lad 91) 154 
,, | Shirts, ties, scarfs, ete. | 2 | 156 8 | 345 9 | 132 Lt 69 2| 39 22) 741 
5 Woollen, tweed, and | 
cotton mills... ALEAB, | HOS AOL [OTE O11 23; tA LO Wires lies ty 2} 129) 162 
VIII. | Electrotyping, printing | 
and binding... 334 | 154 | 439 | 100 | 237 | 77 | 73| 17 | 65} 29} 51} -11-|1,199) 388 
* Paper making, paper 
boxes, etc. .. 37 | 117 |. 21 | 31 2) 11} 20} 60 1 Pie Fs 81) 225 
XI. ear & wagon build- 
g,.etc. MO: | Ose (lot iOraey 44 Nemo 47) 118] dt iers se)” 828 
XHUI. Billiard tables, ‘cabinet | | | 
making and furniture] 65 |... | 69 2) 54 OOP 4S, a. | 6). ula Nigu) 964) > 4 


5. Apprenticeship.—It is obvious that the age of apprenticeship in each State must 
be limited by the conditions governing the employment of child labour in factories. 
The early Apprentices’ Acts in some of the States are apparently in conflict on this point 
with the Factories Acts. The statutes limiting the age at which children may begin to 
work may be regarded as applicable by way of preventing too early apprenticeship, so 
also may those directing that education be continued up to a certain age or standard. 

Indentures must be entered into specifying the conditions of the employment. 
Apprenticeships may not exceed seven years in duration, and become inoperative at 
twenty-one years of age, or in the ease of women, on marriage. 

The Arbitration Courts and Wages Boards have power to limit the number of 
apprentices which may be taken into a factory. No general statistics of the number of 
apprentices in Australia have been collected up to the present time. Other enactments 
relating to child labour are referred to in Section XXVII. of this book, Industrial 
Unionism and Industrial Legislation. 


§6. Amount of Wages Paid and Value of Production. 


1. Introduction.—The importance of the manufacturing industries of the Common- 
wealth is indicated by the fact that the total value of the output for 1911 was 
£133,186,560, of which amount the sum of £79,041,576 represents the value of the raw 
materials used. The difference between these two amounts, viz., £54,059,984, represents 
the amount by which the yalue of the raw materials was enhanced in the process of 
manufacture. The total amount of salaries and wages paid in factories during 1911 
- was £27,531,876. 
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2. Amount of Salaries and Wages Paid, 1911.—The total amount of salaries and 
wages paid during the year 1911 in various classes of factories in the Commonwealth 
(excluding all sums drawn by working proprietors) is shewn in the following table. 

It has been found impracticable to shew satisfactorily in this book the rates of wages 
paid to employees in various classes of manufacturing industries in Australia, owing to 
the facts—firstly, that the rates in many industries vary very considerably in different 
parts of the country; and secondly, that the necessary particulars are not collected 
by the several States on a uniform basis; while for some-of the States the information 
given is meagre and unsatisfactory. 

AMOUNT OF SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN FACTORIES IN COMMONWEALTH, 1911.* 


i} 

Class of Industry. N.S.W.| Vict. | Q’land.| 5S. Aust.|\W.Aust.| Tas. C'wltb. 
£ & £ & £ £ £ 

I. Treating raw material, pro- 

duct of agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits, etc. ...) 326,218] 288,285| 67,999) 89,870} 19,258} 16,102) 807,732 

II. Treating oils and fats, 
animal, vegetable, etc. ...| 67,228 59,119 18,856 22,926 3,964 2,793 174,886 

III. Processes in stone, oe 
glass, etc.. a ..| 601,906 | 367,770] 52,178| 122,810] 62,799| 18,030) 1,225,493 
IV. Working in wood 7 732,465 | 638,875 | 398,345!) 194,679} 708,628 | 178,343 | 2,851,335 
V. Metal works, machinery, etc. 2,728,286 |1,899,277 610,288 | 969,201 | 384,292 | 237,494] 6,828,768 

VI. Conncoted | With food and 
drink, et: ./1,301,676 |1,273,381 | 949,176 | 321,550] 199,861] 108,668] 4,154,312 

VIL. Clothing and textile ‘fabrics, 
etc. .|1,633,509 |2,100,633 | 407,337 | 311,764] 192,446] 91,657 | 4,737,346 

VIII. Books, paper, printing and 
engraving 868,868 ; | 812,196 | 287,555 | 164,619| 169,876) 75,732) 2,378,846 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. . 43,755 20,482 Bx 1,637 Es Teh 65,874 
X. Arms and explosives & 1,971 36,210 bed ake aN 4 38,181 

XI. Vehicles and fittings, sad- 
dlery and harness, etc. ...} 391,955] 349,675); 118,812) 146,145 75,343 | 31,815 | 1,113,745 

XII. Ship and boat building and 
repairing... es ...| 305,932} 14,248) 11,526] 20,706 4,872 4,476| 361,760 

XIII. Furniture, bedding and 
upholstery 354,368 | 274,679 | 89,608; 94,801} 48,450] 17,845] 879,751 

XIV. Drugs, chemicals, “and by- 
products .. 124,844] 146,913 4,507 | 60,873} 31,918 ue 369,055 

XV. Surgical and other scientific 
instruments 8,202 6,957 2,484 875 1,179 aA 19,697 

XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and 
platedware . ...| 75,042 91,587 11,590 18,918 8,528 3,854 209,519 
XVII. Heat, light, and power ...| 374,046 | 345,086} 69,830] 88,930] 59,807} 38,550] 976,249 
XVIII. Leatherware, ne.i. «| 36,789 39,972 5,001 2,407 2,545 Sh 86,714 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i.... ..{ 74,101 | 145,674 8,743 | 12,675 9,117 2,303} 252,613 
Total a a .--|10,051,161/8,911,019 |3,113,835 |2,645,386 |1,982,883 | 827,592 )27,531,876 


* Excluding all amounts drawn by working proprietors. 

The maximum amount of salaries and wages paid in any particular class was in 
Class V., the amount being £6,828,768, or 24.78 per cent. on the total amount; the 
minimum amount was in Class XV., £19,697, or 0.07 per cent. on the total amount. 
The State in which the largest amount was paid was New South Wales. The following 
statement shews the total amount of salaries and wages paid, and the average amount 
paid per employee in each State, during each of the years 1907 to 1911; the figures are 
exclusive of the amounts drawn from the business by working proprietors :— 


AMOUNT OF SALARIES AND WAGES PAID AND AVERAGE AMOUNT PER ANNUM 
PAID PER EMPLOYEE, 1907 to 1911. 


Year. Particulars. N.S, W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’wlth., ' 
: £ £ x £ £ £ & 

1907 | Total amount paid ...| 6,650,715 | 5, meh 677 | 1,923,639 | 1,734,394 | 1,380,708 | 651,844 | 18,323,977 

Average per employee 80.63 32 72.09 80. 00 114,11 84.35 77.32 


1908 | Total amount paid ...| 7,218, ws 6, 380, 996 2,192,015 | 1,924,974 | 1,474,934 | 693,592 | 19,884,367 
Average per employee 84.7: 71.59 78, 28 83.55 123.56 84,43 80.99 
1909 | Total amount paid ...| 7,665, si 6,807, a51 2,324,005 | 2,028,691 | 1,506,360 779,624 | 21,111,656 
Average per employee 87.27 73.57 82.09 83.08 122.08 86.44 82.97 
1910 | Total amount paid ...| 8,691,386 | 7,600,932 | 2, . 704 | 2,323,398 | 1,683,657 | 740,463 | 23, ne 540 
Average per employee 90.83 78.18 79 90.44 123.93 78.81 06 
1911 | Total amount paid .../10,051,161 | 8,911,019 | 3, 1131 835 2,645,386 | 1,982,883} 827,592 | 27, sai ate 
Average per employee 96.35 83.48 87.15 99.56 129.80 84,47 92.25 
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In comparing the figures in the above table regard should be paid to the nature of 
certain industries which are carried on to a greater extent in some States than in others 
(see § 2 hereof). In Victoria, for instance, where the average is lowest, there are a large 
number of factories and hands employed in Class VII., and in that class wages are low, 
a great many women and children being employed. The position occupied by Western 
Australia is no doubt partly due to the higher cost of living in that State. 


It will be noted that—except in Tasmania—there has been a persistent in- 
crease in the average wage paid per employee in each of the States during the 
period under review, despite the tendency of the number of females employed in 
certain industries to increase at a higher ratio than males. Taking the Common- 
wealth as a whole, during the period 1907-11 there has been an increase of 50.25 per 
cent. on the total amount of wages paid and 19.31 per cent. on the average paid per 
employee. 


The following tables shew the approximate amount paid in salaries and wages to 
males and females in each class of industry in certain States during 1911, and total 
amounts paid to each sex in New South Wales and Victorian factories during 1909, 1910 
and 1911, and in South Australia and Tasmania during 1911. Similar information for 
Queensland and Western Australia is not available :— 


AMOUNT OF SALARIES AND WAGES PAID TO MALE AND FEMALE HANDS 
EMPLOYED IN EACH CLASS OF INDUSTRY IN CERTAIN OF THE STATES OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH, DURING 1911.* 


N. South Wales. Victoria. Sth. Australia. | Tasmania. 


Class of Industry. = ee 


Fe- Fe- Y Fe- s 
Males. males Males, males. Males. Riles Males.) Fem. 


£ £ £ Fated Paekde SSebeh ube £ £ 

I. Treating raw material, | 
product of agricultural | | 

and wate pursuits, 

etc .| 322,857 3,361 | 287,007 1,278 89,727 | 143 | 16,070 By 
Il. Treating “oils and fats, | 
animal, vegetable, ete. 59,750 7,478 57,850 1,269 22,490 | 436 | 2,585 208 
IL. Processes in stone, ge | 
glass, etc, ..| 599,344 2,562 | 365,882 1,888 | 122,556 254 | 18,030) ... 
IV. Working in wood | .| 729,344 3,121 | 636,992 1,883 | 194,258 | 421 177,941 402 
V. Metal works, machinery, 
ete. .|2,720,892 7,394 |1,890,277 9,000 | 966,861 | 2,340 |236,956 468 
Vi. Connected with food and 


drink, ete. ./1,164,474 | 137,202 |1,109,611 | 163,770| 308,192 | 13,358 |103,017.| 5,651 
VII. Clothing and textile fa- e 
brics, etc. 822,186 | 811,323 | 909,853 |1,190,78C | 138,165 |173,599 49,498 | 42,159 
‘VILL. Books, paper, “printing { 
and engraving 775,975 92,893 | 723,323 88,873 | 147,244 | 17,375 | 72,777 | 2.955 
IX. Musical instruments, ete.| 42,343 1,412} 20,001 481 1,637 aa is Ais 
X. Armsandexplosives.... 1,823 148| 20,695) 15,515 as 


XI. Vehicles and_ fittings, 
saddlery and harness, 


ete. 387,413 4,542 | 345,315 4,360 | 145,019} 1,126 | 31,111 704 
XII. Ship and boat “puilding 
and repairing .. 305,856 76 14,248 te 20,706 ay 4,476 
XIII. Furniture, bedding and 
upholstery Bhi 338,496 15,872 | 262,501 12,178 93,286 | 1,515 | 17,433 412 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals and 
by-products... 103,811 21,033 | 133,606 13,307 58,542.| 2,331 
XY. Surgical and other scien- 
j tific instruments 5 7,194 1,008 6,566 391 875 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces and 
platedware “5 «| 70,520 4,522 88,245 3,342 18,473 445 | 3,854]... 
XVII. Heat, light and power ...| 371,548 2,498 | 330,953 14,133 | 88,235 695 | 38,446 104 
XVIIL. Leatherware, n.e. i. Perley 3 cil) 2,974} 31,819 8,153 2,055 352 ae aw 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. ...| 63,441] 10,660) 122,991 | 22,683] 11,942 733 | 1,706 597 
Total HS ...{8,921 ,082 |1,130,079 |7,357,735 |1,553,284 |2,430,263 215,123 773,900 | 53,692 


* Exclusive of amount drawn by working proprietors. 
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AMOUNT OF SALARIES AND WAGES PAID TO MALES AND FEMALES IN FACTORIES 
IN CERTAIN STATES, 1909, 1910, AND 1911.* 


N. South Wales. Victoria. Sth. Australia. | Tasmania. 
Particulars. P - 
e- 'e- Fe- 
Males. noe: Males. males. | Males. mmgien Males.| Fem. 


6,823,732 | 841,393 |5,607,703 |1;200,148 
89.02 10.98 | 82.37 17.63 
103.96 37,91 95.61 35.41 
7,728,689 | 962,697 |6,273,921 |1,327,011 
88. 11.08 82 5: 17.46 


107.84 40,08 | 101.20 37.67 AK 3 ih 160 
8,921,082 |1,130,079 |7,357,735 |1,553,284 |2,430,263 |215,123 |773,900 | 53,692 
58.76 11.24| 82.57 17.43 91.87 8.13} 9351] 6.49 
114,22 43.10 | 106,62 41.16} 113.66] 41.44] 93.67] 34.98 


1909. Amount paid 
Per cent. on total 
Average per employee 
1910. Amount paid 
Per cent. on total 
Average per employee 
1911. Amount paid 
Per cent. on total 
Average per employee 


t& the b&b & 


“Exclusive of amount drawn by working proprietors. 


3. Value of Fuel and Light used in Factories, 1911.—The amount expended in fac- 
tories on fuel and light is of considerable importance; in 1911 it amounted to £2,752,950, 
being an increase on the previous year’s figures of £117,639. The classes of industry in 
which fuel was most extensively used were Class V., Metal Works, Machinery, etc., 
£916,694; Class VI., Connected with Food, Drink, etc., £545,799; Class XVII., Heat, 
Light, Power, etc., £453,987, of which amount £374,271 was expended on generating 
electric light and power; and Class III., £355,037, of which £278,460 was represented in 
brick and pottery works, etc., and glass factories. The following tables shew the value 
of fuel and light used in the different classes of industry in the several States of the 
Commonwealth during 1911, and of the total used for each of the five years ended 1911 
as far as the figures are available :— 


VALUE OF FUEL AND LIGHT USED IN FACTORIES IN COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


Class of Industry, N.S.W. Vic. Q’land.| S.A, W.A. Tas, Cwlth. 
I. Treating raw material, pro- £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
duct of agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits, etc. ... 38,481 29,872 1,907 10,810 2,346 1,307 84,723 
Il. Treating oils and fats, ani- 
mal, vegetable, etc. re 15,464 11,414 2,435 6,437 448 344 36,542 
III. Processes in stone, eh : 
glass, etc. 173,720 99,407 7,257 | 48,592} 20,443 5,618} 355,037 
IV. Working in wood.. 15,826 10,947 8,273 3,712 1,506 742 41,006 


V. Metal wks. smachinery, etc. 491,913 | 134,899] 36,552} 156,179} 22,846] 74,305] 916,694 ~ 
VI. Connected’ with food and 


drink, ete. 156,430 | 166,870} 129,805} 52,410| 29,300} 10,984} 545,799 
VII. Clothing and textile fab- 
rics, etc. 29,476 | 57,618| 6,350} 8,080} 3,326)  1,848| 106,698 
Viti. Books, paper, printing, and : 
engraving 24,601 33,796 10,353 7,241 5,058 1,014 82,063 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. 526 192 iat 24 Be hh 742 
X. Arms and explosives as 44 1,414 ae a ae is 1,458 | 
. XI. Vehicles and fittings, sad- 
dlery and harness, etc.. 11,132 12,264 1,455 4,868 2,814 684 33,217 
XII. Ship and boat pbuilding and 
repairing vs «| 10,841 736 181 442 46 23| 12,269 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, and 
URDCIRIOLY, aa 5,201} 5,949] 2,110} 2,718} 1,198 604] 17,775 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, ‘and by- 
products 17,313] 11,801 349| 8,057] 4,092). 41,612 
XV. Surgical and other scien- 
tific instruments 189 328 68 20 51 a 656 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and 
platedware _... Ki 1,535 2,650 322 602 175 91 5,375 
XVII. Heat, light, and power ...) 245,068} 45,877] 14,905| 22,081/ 92,833] 43,223] 453.987 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i. a 985 1,355 102 18 51 on 2,511 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. ae 3,868 10, 108 136 514 131 29 14,786 
Total... ae «..| 1.242.613 637,497 | 222,560| 332,805! 176,659} 140,816 | 2,752,950 
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VALUE OF FUEL AND LIGHT USED IN FACTORIES IN COMMONWEALTH DURING 
THE YEARS 1907 to 1911. 


1 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. S.A. WiAuiy | Tas: C’wealth. 
| & & & & & 
1907 ser 843,686 | 498,454 | 208,775 | 281,532 a ‘i * 
1908 -..| 876,565 | 538,571 | 196,908 | 307,883 | 141,349 E iG 
1909 ---| 940,840 | 566,768 | 194,776 | 269,646 | 140,111 | 115,864 | 2,228,005 
1910 ..-| 1,184,282 | 639,135 | 216,890 | 313,731 | 150,311 | 130,962 | 2,635,311 
1911 ...| 1,242,613 | 637,497 | 222,560 | 332,805 | 176,659 | 140,816 | 2,752,950 


* Figures not available. 


4. Value of Raw Materials used in Factories, 1911.—The total value of raw 
materials worked up (i.e., exclusive of fuel, lubricants, etc.) in factories in the Common- 
wealth during 1911 was £79,041,576, which represents 59.35 per cent. of the total value 
of the finished products. (See next paragraph hereof.) The following table shows the 
value of the raw materials worked up in various classes of industry in each State during 
the year 1911 :— 


VALUE OF RAW MATERIALS WORKED UP IN FACTORIES IN COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


Nl 


Class of Industry. N.S. W. Vic. Q'land.| S.A. W.A. Tas. C’wlth. 


I, Treatingraw material,pro- £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
duct of agricultural and . 
pastoral pursuits, ete. ...| 3,903,225 | 2,202,360 |1,156,457 | 581,960! 185,998 | 145,619} 8,175,619 
II. Treating oils and fats, ani- 


mal, vegetable, etc. ...| 697,214) 425,771} 75,069] 146,946] 52,612 9,860 | 1,407,472 
If. Processes in mone. ABT 

glass, etc. ad 281,081] 178,482) 10,832} 39,394) 12,526 6,076 | 528,391 
Iv. Working i in wood.. 1,875,068 963,785 | 602,923 | 763,244 74,363 85,516 |, 4,364,899 


V- Metal wks. machinery, ete. 6,849,103 | 2,596,349 | 930,519 |2,198,174 | 388,030} 861,969 |13,824,144 
VI. Connected with food and 


drink, etc. .|13,866,037 |10,906,765 |4,841,567 |2,396,495 | 681,324 | 614,211 |33,306,399 

VII. Clothing and textile fab- 
ries,ete. 2,741,126 | 4,159,441 | 724,165) 536,162 | 283,668) 115,887] 8,560,449 

VIII. Books, paper, printing, and 
engraving 805,018) 827,281) 142,583] 157,338) 93,473] 36,925] 2,062,618 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. 69,461 12,607 ee 1,651 i ea 83,719 
X. Arms and explosives oid 9,047 76,642 oF ba — i 85,689 


XI. Vehicles and fittings, sad- 
dlery and harness, etc....). 457,671 373,408 | 121,889; 192,053 82,316 37,943 | 1,265,280 
XI. Ship and boat buildingand 


repairing | 165,786 9,723 6,133 9,523 5,775 2,004; 198,944 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, and 
upholstery oy 525,717 |, 470,630) 94,067} 101,565| 69,043] 20,278) 1,281,300 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by- | 
products 493,145|  603,093| 14,407] 275,680] 82,992 ngs 1,469,317 
XV. Surgical and other scien- 
tific instruments 7,587 8,703 2,115 800 175 as 19,380 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and : 
platedware ak ..| 118,758) 181,361] 15,419 22,478| 13,614 3,640} 350,270 
XVII. Heat, light, and power ...| 509,222) 310,964] 26,153] 62,246) 20,019 9,993 | 938,597 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i. * 142,214 180,227 10,930 4,763 3,164 ha 341,298 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. «e| 190,914 541,933 13,107 19,267 10,254 2,319 777,791 
Total ote as «+.{83,702,391 |25,029,525 |8,788,335 |7,509,739 |2,059,346 |1,952,240 |79,041,576 


The class in which the maximum value of raw materials was used was Class VI., 
““Connected with Food and Drink, etc.,’”’ the value being £33,306,399. The next 
important class in order of value was Class V., “‘Metal Works, Machinery, etc.,’’ in 
which raw materials to the value of £13,824,144 were used. The class in which the 
minimum yalue appears is Class XV., ‘‘Surgical and other Scientific Instruments,”’ 
the value being only £19,380. The year 1910 was the first for which reliable and complete 
returns were collected in every State relating to the value of raw materials worked up 
in factories; the following table, however, gives particulars for the five years ended 
1911, so far as information is available :— 
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VALUE OF RAW MATERIAL WORKED UP IN FACTORIES IN COMMONWEALTH 


DURING THE YEARS 1907 to 1911. 4 
Year. | N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. b 5. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 
per areee en A | weit | 
£ eo £ | £ £ £ 
1907 °..! 22, 746, 162}: 27, 996, 128 |6, 490, 086 is, 379, 636 sa t DP 
1908 ...| 25,507,414 | 18; 662,070 6,946,550 \6, 690,97641,592,216 i i( 


1909 ..,| 27,314, 486 19,706,530 |7,658,195 \6,004,459 |1,529,211 |¢3,058,979| 65, 266, 860 
1910 ...| 31,416,579 | 21,941,255 |95476,819 |6,695,255 |1,809,959 | 1,456,369) 72,796,236 
1911 ...| 33,702,391 25,029,525 8,788,335 '7,509,739 12,059,346 1,952,240 79,041,576 


* Details too incomplete for publication. | Figures not available. { 1909 being the first year in 
which an attempt was made to collect this information in Tasmania, the returns cannot be 
accepted as being reliable and are probably overstated. 


5. Total Value of Output of Manufacturing Industries, 1911.—The value of the 
output of new goods manufactured and repairs effected in factories of various classes in 
each State during the year 1911 is shewn in the following table, The figures given 
represent not only the increased value due to the process of manufacture,» but also 
include the value of the raw materials used. The difference between the value of the 
materials used and the total output (see paragraph 6 hereof) is the real value of production 
from manufactories, 


TOTAL VALUE OF OUTPUT OF COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


| { 
| | | 


} : 
Class of Industry. | N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S.A. | W.A. Tas. | C'w'lth. 


. Treating raw material, £ £ EY ~ £ £ E} 
product of agricultural 
& pastoral pursuits, etc.) 4,591,465 | 2,785,665 | 1,467,255 | 728,182] 226,500} 184,471 | 9,983,488 
Il. Treating oils and fats, ani- 


onl 


mal, vegetable, ete. ...) 978,772] 635,718) 123,184 221,698) 68,230) 14,701 | 2,042,303 
III. Processes in stone, clay, 

glass, etc. ‘..| 1,588,773 | 863,256 | 107, 670| 278,412] 135,012| 40,464 | 2,963,587 
IV. Working in wood ..| 3,059,227 | 1,959,959 | 1,386,156 |1,084,110 |1,021,743 | 341,823 | 8,853,018 


V. Metal works, machinery, 


ete. 12,205,898 | 5,566,641 | 1,912,832 |3,967,375'| 858,407 |1,344,401 |25,855,554 

VI. Connected with food and 
drink, etc. . ..{17,744,466 |14,313,109 | 7,637,832 |3,289.911 |1,236,039 | 900,883 |45,122,240 

VII. Clothing and textile fa- 
brics, ete. 5,287,762 | 7,488,500 | 1,430,040 |1,048,592 | 549,661 249,602 16,054,157 

VIII. Books, paper, ‘printing, 
and engraving.. 2,269,792 | 2,412,379 | 674,889} 414,386 | 382,373| 153,431 | 6,307,250 
IX. Musical instruments, ete.) 146,583 39,371 pas 4,058 rs nee 190,012 
X. Arms and explosives... 11,622; 135,068 | = ae mh ie 146,690 


XI. Vehicles and fittings, sad- 
dlery and harness, etc. | 1,076,110! 905,384| 324,766 | 443,640| 188,326) 82,771 | 3,020,997 
XII. Ship and boat building 


and repairing ... we[) 647,117 39,661 99,283 | 35,458) 12,138 7,306 | 663,963 
XIU. Furniture, bedding, and 

upholstery... 1,047,000 | 898,764| 235,996 | 243,864 | 134,971] 53,807 | 2,614,402 

XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by- F 
products. ..| 910,912 | 1,026,646 24,026 | 424,756) 149,306 cn 2,535,646 

XY. Surgical and other scien- ; 
tific instruments Fe 26,948 93,175 7,073 2,400 1,803 — 61,399 

XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and ; . 
; platedware ... f 240,554 | 347,102 30,107} 53,514} 30,420} 10,028] 711,725 
XVII. Heat, light, and power ... ‘| 2,127,822 | 1,214,515] 251,525 | 293,215| 287,312] 136,124 4,310,513 
XVIL. Leatherware, n.e.i. ..{ 210,572 | . 266,801 17,056 9,062 5,760 on 509,251 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. ...| 324,616} 826,149 22,972 | 38,268} 23,085 5,275 | 1 ,240,365 


Total ..... ie ---/54,346,011 |41,747,863 |15,675,662 |12,580,851/5,311,086 |3,525,087 |133,186,560 
| 


It may be seen that the State of New South Wales rae outstrips the other States in 
the total value of the output of her factories, the value being £54,346,011, or 40.80 


per cent. on the total for the Commonwealth. The next State in order of value is 


Victoria, which produced 31.35 per cent.; the value of the output of Queensland was 11.77 


per cent.; of South Australia 9.44 per cent.; of Western Australia 3.99 per cent.; and of 


Tasmania 2.65 per cent. The four most important classes in order of value of output 


Classes VI., V., VII. and I.) are the same as in order of value of raw materials used. 
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The following statement shews the value of output of factories in each State during the 
five years ended 1911 so far as particulars are available :— 


TOTAL VALUE OF OUTPUT OF FACTORIES IN COMMONWEALTH DURING THE 
YEARS 1907 to 1911. 


| | 
Year. N.S.W Victoria. Q'land. §.A. W.A. | Tas, C’ wealth. 
£ £ £ £ pest a £ £ 
1907__...] 37,231,012 29,693,634 11,209,515 8,923,004 6 t ‘i 
1908 ...{ 40,163,826 30,787,760 11,182,009 10,471,671 4,056,365 2g at 
1909 ...| 42,960,689 32,898,235 12,823,695 9,928,105 4,008,604 $4,882,430 | 107,501,758 
1910 ...{ 49,615,643 36,660,854 15,792,109 11,184,695 4,533,611 3,073,246 | 120,860,158 
1911__....)_ 54,346,011 41,747,863 15,675,662 12,580,851 5,311,086 | 3,525,087 __| 133,186,560 
PER HEAD OF MEAN POPULATION. 
L90Ty Ac, 24.12 24,23 | 20.65 24.02 * Rehs + 
1908 ... 25.53 24,82 20.60 27.44 15.73 2 t 
1909... 26.88 | 26.09 | 23.16 25.33 15.23 $25.67 25.15 
INO 30.38 28.59 | 26.69 27.88 16.73 16.09 27.66 
LOTS 32.70 } 31.62 } 25.52 30.59 18.52 18.52 29.66 


* Details too incomplete for publication. + Figures not available. 
t See note (1) to last table § 6, 4. 


6. Value of Production of Manufacturing Industries, 1911.—The difference between 
the figures given in paragraph 5 and the corresponding figures in paragraph 4 hereof 
represents the amount added to the value of the raw materials by the process of manu- 
facture. This is the real measure of the value of production of manufacturing indus- 
tries. The following table shews the value added in this manner in each State during the 
year 1911 for the various classes of factories :— 


VALUE OF PRODUCTION OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. S.A. W.A. Tas. |Cwealth. 


. £ Fs ar ape £ £ £ 
I. Treating raw material, pro- 
duct of agricultural and 


pastoral pursuits, etc. ...| 688,240 583,305 | 310,798} 146,172 40,502 | 38,852) 1,807,869 

II. Treating oils and fats, ani- 
mal, vegetable, etc. | 281,558 209,947 48,115 74,752 15,618 4,841) 634,831 

III. Processes in stone, ila 
glass, etc. iF 1,257,692 | 684,774} 96,838} 239,018 122,486 | 34,388] 2,435,196. 
IV. Working i in wood.. 1,184,159 996,174 | 783,233 | 320,866 | 947,380 | 256,307] 4,488,119 

V. Metal works, machinery, 
etc. 5,356,795 | 2,970,292 | 982,313 |1,769,201 | 470,377 | 482,432/12,031,410 

Vi. Connected ‘with food and 
drink 3,878,429 | 3,406,344 |2,796,265 | 893,416 | 554,715 | 286,672)11,815,841 

VII. Clothing aad textile fab- 
rics, etc. 2,546,636 | 3,329,059 | 705,875 | 512,430| 265,993 | 133,715] 7,493,708 

VIII. Books, paper, printing, and 
f engraving 1,464,774 | 1,585,098 | 532,306 | 257,048 | 288,900 | 116,506) 4,244,632 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. 77,122 26,764 ot 2,407 ee as 106,293. 
X. Arms and explosives hen 2,575 58,426 ce on 3 bi 61,001 


XI, Vehicles and fittings, sad- 
dlery and harness, etc....| 618,439 531,976 | 202,877 | 251,587 | 106,010 44,828) 1,755,717 
XII. Ship and boat building and 


repairing AN Ys [th SSB SSL 29,938 | 16,150| 25,935 6,363 5,302) 465,019 

XIII. Furniture, bedding, and 
upholstery 521,283 | 428,134] 141,929] 142,299} 65,928] 33,529] 1,333,102 

XIV. Drugs, chemicals, ‘and by- 
products 417,767 | 423,553 9,619 | 149,076 | 66,314 Pa) 1,066,329 

XV. Surgical and other scien- 
tific instruments ; 19,361 14,472 4,958 1,600 1,628 Sak 42,019 

XVI: Jewellery, timepieces, and 
plated ware Sus ...| 126,796 | 165,741 14,688} 31,036/ 16,806 6,388} 361,455 
XVII. Heat, light, and power ...| 1,618,600} 903,551 | 225,372 | 230,969 267,293 | 126,131) 3,371,916 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.é.i, i 68,358 86,574 6,126 4,299 2,596 ned 167,953 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. | 133,705 284,216 9,865 19,001 12.831 2,956) 462,574 


Total ... AF :--|20,643,620 |16,718,338 |6,887,327 |5,071,112 3,251,740 |1,572,847/54,144,984 


It may be seen that the amount of the value added in each State is in the same order 
as in the case of value of output. The value added to raw material by process of manufac- 
ture and amount per head of mean population is shewn in the following statement for 
the years 1907 to 1911 :— 
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VALUE OF PRODUCTION OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN COMMONWEALTH, 
1907 to 1911. 


Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. |Queensland.| §, Aust, | W. Aust. Tas. | C'wealth. 
| t 
VALUE. 

£ £ ti £ tS £ £ 

1907... 14,484,850 | 11,767,506 4,719,429 3,543,368 c of + 

1908 ...| 14,656,412 12,125,690 4,235,459 3,780,695 _.2,464,149 t 
1909...) 15,646,208 | 18,191,705 5,165,500 3,923,646 2,479,393 $1,828,451 42,234,898 
1910 ...| 18,199,064 | 14,719,599 6,315,290. 4,489,440 2,723,652 | 1,616,877 48,063,922 


1911 _...|_20,643,620 | 16,718,338 6,887,327 5,071,112 3,251,740 | 1,572,847 54,144,984 
PER HEAD OF MEAN POPULATION. 


1907... 938 | 9.60 8.70 9.54 * + + 
1908... 992.) 9.77 7.80 9.91 9.56 + + 
1909... 9.79 | 10.46 9.33 10.01 9.42 $9.61 9.88 
1910...) dd | 11.48 10.68 | 11.19 10.05 8.47 11.00 
1911...) 19.49 12.66 11.21 12.33 11.34 8.26 12.06 


* Details too incomplete for publication. + Figuresnotavailable. { See note (t) to last table § 6,4. 


It may thus be seen that in 1911 the positions of the two leading States, New South 
Wales and Victoria, as also those of Queensland and Western Australia, in regard to total 
value of output of factories per head of mean population, do not coincide in regard to 

value added per head. The other two States retain their relative positions. 


As the total value of the output for the Commonwealth was estimated at £133, 186, 560, 
there remained, after payment of £79,041,576, the value of the raw materials used, of 
£27,531,876 for salaries and wages, and of £2,752,950 for fuel, the sum of £23,860,158 to 
provide for all other expenditure and profits. The following table gives corresponding 
particulars for each State, expressed absolutely and as percentages of the total value of 
the output :— 


VALUE OF OUTPUT AND COST OF PRODUCTION IN COMMONWEALTH 
FACTORIES, 1911. 


Raw Fuel and | Salaries \Rxpendiincel Tot 1 Value 
a 2. aries xpenaiture Ova, 
State. a Light. and Wages. Interest, | of Output. 
ous and Profits. 
VALUE AND COST, ETC. 
£ £ £ & & 
New South Wales .. .../83,702,391 | 1,242,618 |10,051,161| 9,349,846 | 54,346,011 
Victoria... ard) . {25,029,525 637,497 | 8,911,019 | 7,169,822 | 41,747,863 
Queensland iss ..-| 8,788,335 222,560 | 3,113,835 | 3,550,932 | 15,675,662 
South Australia... ...| 7,509,739 | 382,805 | 2,645,386 | 2,092,921 | 12,580,851 
Western Australia ... .».| 2,059,346 176,659 | 1,982,883 | 1,092,198} 5,311,086 
Tasmania he ...| 1,952,240 140,816 827,592 604,439 | 3,525,087 
Commonwealth ... ...|79,041,576 | 2,752,950 |27,531,876 |23,860,158 |133,186,560 


PERCENTAGE OF COSTS, ETC., ON TOTAL VALUE. 


a, | hee % % % 

New South Wales ... wis|' byy2.0 1. 2.29 18.50 17.20 100.00 
Victoria... x ee] RIBGEOD: 1.53 91.35 ay a 100.00 
Queensland Py n=s| | eOROG: 1.42 19.86 22.66 100.00 
South Australia ... aati ODL 09) 2.65 21.03 16.63 100.00 
Western Australia ... era | OOM 3.33 37.33 20.57 100.00 
Tasmania ... due hull) (hooves 8.99 93.48 aly(ealts) 100.00 


Commonwealth ate sadly DOsO0 2.07 20.67 17.91 100.00 
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§ 7. Land, Buildings, Plant and Machinery. 


\ 1. General.—As an indication of the permanent character and stability of the indus- 
tries which haye been established in the Commonwealth, it may be noted that the values 
of land and buildings and of plant and machinery used in the factories are rapidly 
inereasing. Thus, for the whole Commonwealth the total value of land and buildings 
and plant and machinery has increased from 1906 to 1911 by £17,273,655, 7.e., from 
£46,824,489 to £64,098,144, or at the rate of £3,454,731 per annum. 

The following statement shews for the year 1911 the values of land and buildings 
and of plant and machinery used in connection with manufacturing industries in each 
State :— 


VALUE OF LAND, BUILDINGS, PLANT AND MACHINERY IN CONNECTION WITH 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1911. 


Value of— N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’wilth. 
J 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Land and buildings .., «-J13,474,455 | 9,921,520 | 3,277,776 | 2,954,855 | 1,819,342 | 1,050,987 | 32,498,935 
Plant and machinery ...12,510,600 | 8,336,373 | 4,947,259 | 2,506,000 | 2,082,777 | 1,216,200 | 31,599,209 
Total a ...|25,985,055 |18,257,893 | 8,225,035 | 5,460,855 | 3,902,119 | 2,267,187 | 64,098,144 


It may be seen from the above table that the total capital invested in land, buildings, 
plant, and machinery in manufacturing industries in the Commonwealth during the 
year 1911 was approximately 264,098,144 (or £14.27 per head of mean population); of that 
sum £32,498 ,935 was invested in land and buildings occupied as manufactories, the remain- 
ing £31,599,209 being the value of the plant and machinery used in connection therewith. 


2. Value of Land and Buildings.—The value of the land and buildings occupied in 
connection with manufacturing industries may be conveniently classified according to 
the nature of the industry conducted therein. 


(i.) Total Value in Commonwealth, 1907 to 1911. ‘The following table shews for the 
whole Commonwealth the approximate values of land and buildings occupied in connec- 
tion with manufacturing industries of various classes during each year from 1907 to 1911 
inclusive :— 


VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS OCCUPIED AS FACTORIES IN COMMONWEALTH, 
1907 to 1911. 


Class of Industry. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 


I. Treating raw material, product of agricul- £- £ £ £ £ 
tural and pastoral pursuits, etc. 781,733 847,113 870,588 921,785, 978,978 
Il. Treating oils & fats, animal, vegetable, ete. 343,424 359,624 370,681 394,079} 445,499 
III. Processes in stone, clay, glass, ete. be 937,753 956,733 | 1,073,612) 1,228,889 
IV. Working in wood.. oot 1,195,581 | 1,285,267 | 1,492,673) 1,668,045 
V. Metal works, machinery, ete. 4,378,755 | 4,415,525 | 4,554,693) 5,000,274, 
VI. Connected with food and drink, ete. 7,161,845 | 7,191,976 | 7,399,625) 8,167,496 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics, etc.. 3,377,905 | 3,809,148 | 4,191,488] 4,601,924 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, and engraving | 2,483,693 | 2,642,029 | 2,779,754) 2,964,466 
Ix. Musical instruments, etc. 1,054 33,314 75.632) 82,168 
X. Arms and explosives __.. | ; 34,586 33,016 38,763} 41,462 
XI. Vehicles & fittings, saddlery & harness, ete. 1,079,859 | 1,172,556 | 1,186,750 | 1,325,152) 1,453,077 


XII. Ship and boat building and repairing ...| 991,907 988,141 | 1,033,513 | 1,052,868) 1,163,299 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, and upholstery ee OBOL2O 666,289 697,273 (764,170) 898,098 

' KIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products ..| 444,060 531,765 543,507 687,162) 760,441 
XV. Surgical and other scientific instruments 31,779 33,054 56,378 56,149 61,703 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and pleted ware «| 204,734 226,352 232,483 271,834) 300,717 
XVII. Heat, light, and power... «--| 1,855,438 | 1,928,734 | 2,026,611 | 2,112,220} 2,320,348 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i. AS ey x 57,043 91,036 83,578 100,096} 111,506 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. ae ee) bee] 193,797 |, 218,840.) 210,325 220,984) 250,550 


Total ... ane we a5 -+-|24,758,774 |26,664,676 |27,678,695 | 29,512,739|32,498,935 
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It may be seen from the above table that the total net increase during the four years 
was £7,740,161, or an annual average of £1,935,040. The largest increases were in Classes 
V. and VII., and amounted to £1,290,950 and £1,205,325 respactively. 


(ii.) Value in each State, 1911. The following table gives similar information for 
each State up to the 31st December, 1911 :— 


VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS OCCUPIED AS FACTORIES IN EACH STATE, 1911. 


Class of Industry. | N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q'land S.A. | W.A. Tas. |C’w'lth. 
: 
| 
| 
I. Treating raw material, pro- £ | £ h TS Ege i ee a £ 
duct of agricultural and| | | | 
pastoral pursuits, etc. ...;. 386,309), 397,764) 50,658] 97,378| 29,570). 17,299} 978,978 
II. Treating oils and fats, ani- | 
mal, vegetable, etc. —...|_ 237,032) 113,721 | 23,681) 57,765 8,350 4,950 | 445,499 
III. Processes in shone, olay, 
glass, etc. 671,210} 352,995} 29,555} 93,894; 52,094} 24,140/| 1,228,639 
IV. Working in wood.. 801,240} 316,234) 164,410, 134,729] 174,853) 76,579 | 1,668,045 
V. Metal works, machinery, ° 
etc. 2,259,799 | 1,169,173 | 531,369 | 510,941 | 468,826) 60,175 | 5,000,274 
VI. Connected with food and | 
drink, etc. 2,650,960 | 2,459,360 |1,350,618 | 712,584 407,096} 576,878 | 8,167,498 


VII. Clothing and textile fab- 


rics, ete. | 1,986,901 | 1,668,060 | 289,824 | 384,427 | 163,830] 108,882 | 4,601,924 

VILL. Books, paper, printing and| 
engraving a 1,193,411 | 877,255 | 399,430) 277,310| 174,018] 43,032) 2,964,465 
IX. Musical instr uments, etc. 57,685 | 21,383 pA sa ar i 100 ate ie 82,168 
X. Arms and explosives abs 5,60) | 35,862 eA, HS sa oa 41,462 


XI. Vehicles and fittings, sad- 
dlery and harness, etc.,..| 565,963 402,648 | 130,891 | 216,700 85,455 50,415 | 1,453,077 
XII. Ship and boat building and 


repairing 617,224 | 473,900 8,805 | 59,390 2,030 1,950 | 1,163,299 
XIII. Furniture, bedding and up- cn, 
holstery 363,774 | 313,695] 79,179] 71,123} 40,710; 29,612| 893,093 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, “and by-| i 
products ..| 241,977} 292,150} 10,590| 136,717| 79,097 oe 760,441 
XV. Surgical and other scien- | | 
tific instruments 26,848 14,895 |" 12,410 4,520 3,030 ae 61,703 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and 
platedware a .--| 109,452; 115,809} 19,766) 38,740 7,150 9,809 | 300,717 
XVII. Heat, light, and power ...| 1,145,694, 747,492) 161,309 | 117,535! 104,093) 44,175 | 2,320,348 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i. a 42,993 47,303 8,800 7,160 | 5,250 as 111,506 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. ...|-- 110,378 91,810 6,580 25,792) 12,890 3,100 250,550 
{ 


Total He m5 -».(L3,474,455 | 9,921,520 |3,277,776 |2,954,855 |1,819,342 1,050,987 |32,498,935 


The maximum value for the Commonwealth of land and buildings in any particular 
class was in Class VI., amounting to £8,167,496, or 25.13 per cent. on the total value. 
The next classes in importance were Classes V., VII., VIII., and XVII., in which the 
values were £5,000,274, £4,601,924, £2,964,466, and £2,320,348 respectively. The sum 
of the values for the five classes mentioned amounted to £23,054,508, or 70.94 per cent. 
on the total value for all classes. 


(iii.) Total Value in each State, 1907 to 1911. The following table shews the total 
value of land and buildings ocsupied as manufactories in each State at the end of each 
year from 1907 to 1911 inclusive :— 


TOTAL VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS OCCUPIED AS FACTORIES IN EACH 
STATE, 1907 to 1911. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria, |Queensland.| §. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. | C’wealth. 


#9 £ £ £ & | £ Ey 
1907...| 9,508,259 | 8,376,642 | 2,261,539 | 2,140,516 | 1,637,207 |. 834,611 | 24,758,774 
1908...|10,890,260 | 8,589,027 | 2,763,085 | 2,311,650 | 1,565,756 | 1,044,898 | 26,664,676 
1909...|11,014,362 | 8,642,344: | 2,888,923 | 2,482,655 | 1,522,692 | 1,177,719 | 27,678,695 
1910...|12,108,776 | 9,012,263 | 3,045,974 | 2,648,658 | 1,674,953 | 1,022,115 | 29,512,739 
1911...|13,474,455 | 9,921,520 | 3,277,776 | 2,954,855 | 1,819,342 | 1,050,987 | 32,498,935 


Ci se 
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It may be seen that since 1907 there has been a general, though in two States an 
irregular increase; the temporary fall in Western Australia was probably due to the 
general reduction in values of real estate in that State during the past few years. The 
fall in Tasmania for 1910 was due to the closing down of a large pyrites works. 


3. Value of Plant and Machinery.—The following table shews for the whole 
Commonwealth the approximate value of plant and machinery used in connection with 
factories at the end of each year from 1907 to 1911 inclusive :— 


VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY USED IN FACTORIES IN COMMONWEALTH, 
1907 to 1911. 


Class of Industry. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911, 


£ £ £ & £ 

I. Treating raw material, product of agricul- 
tural and pastoral pursuits, ete. -| 644,597 671,015 754,556 829,255 877,820 
Il, Treating oils & fats, animal,vegetable, etc. 331,595 349,997 349,479 360,660 435,315 
III. Processes in stone, clay, glass, ig ..-| 752,084 833,809 901,193 | 1,109,139 | 1,299,774 
IV. Working in wood.. .--| 1,506,933 | 1,583,496 | 1,623,497 | 1,852,296 | 2,207,703 
V. Metal works, machinery, ‘ete. ---| 4,237,810 | 4,633,656 | 4,941,632 | 5,255,575 | 5,722,956 
VI. Connected with food and drink, ‘ete. ...| 7,340,941 | 7,744,682 | 7,772,770 | 8,212,440 | 8,570,565 
- VIL. Clothing and textile fabrics, ete. «| 1,132,083 | 1,158,698 | 1,280,102 | 1,403,135 1,538,062 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, and acca -.-| 1,993,185 | 2,091,168 | 2,207,930 | 2,362,268 | 2,481,399 
TX. Musical instruments, etc. eve 7,829 9,124 11,263 16,443 17,924 
X. Arms and explosives 45,613 46,113 45,940 47,012 56,255 
XI. Vehicles & fittings, saddlery & harness, ete. 195,271 204,138 220,746 249,973 283,470 
XII. Ship and boat building, and repairing ...} 352,486 432,803 434,905 443,429 478,012 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, and upholstery --| 106,613 | 117,481 126,000} 150,774 177,924 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products vl) | 882,349 398,028 435,019 517,781 602,276 
XY. Surgical and other scientific instruments 6,340 8,144 9,215 9,929 11,158 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and Stee he 45,927 46,160 43,980 49,490 61,765 
XVIU, Heat, light, and power ... -.-| 5,555,544 | 5,481,759 | 5,561,333 | 5,961,816 | 6,611,770 
XVII. Leatherware, n.e.i. oe — sa 16,523 18,989 19,555 24,651 25,565 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. de Le wh 82,435 98,503 116,097 120,669 138,896 
Total ... ae =e vex - (24,686,108 |25,927,763|26,855,212 |28,976,735 |31,599,209 


It may be seen that during the period in question there has been a steady and sub- 
stantial net increase amounting in all to 26,913,101, or an annual average of £1,728,275. 
The increase has occurred in all classes of industry, the largest increase being in Class 
Y., “Metal Works, Machinery, etc.,” amounting to £1,485,146, while the two next largest 
were in Class VI., ‘‘Connected with Food and Drink, etc.,” amounting to £1,229,624, 
and Class XVII., ‘‘Heat, Light, and Power,” with an increase of £1,056,226. 


(i.) Total Value im each State, 1907 to 1911. The classified figures in the preceding © 
table for the whole Commonwealth are shewn below for each State. It will be seen that 
the progress In value referred to is general throughout the States. New South Wales 
shews by far the largest increase, viz., £3,354,828; while Victoria comes next with 
£1,564,915. 


VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY IN FACTORIES, 1907 to 1911. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Queensland. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | C’ wealth. 


£ £ Sven sed salad RUSE: ee we 

1907 | 9,155,772 | 6,771,458 | 3,989,679 1,900,744 1,893,351 | 975,104 | 24,686,108 
1908 | 9,718,842 | 6,957,606 | 4,470,145 | 2,064,097 1,744,652 972,421 | 25,997,763 
1909. 10,330,724 | 7,140,304 | 4,457,314 | 2,135,203 | 1,728,207 1,063,460 | 26,855,212 
1910 |11,578,620 | 7,601,085 | 4,631,519 | 2,225,718 | 1,893,602 | 1,046, 191 | 28, 976,735 
2, 


| 
| 

1911 |12,510,600 | 8,336,373 | 4,947,259 | 2,506,000 | 2,082,777 1,216, 200 | | 31,599,209 
} | 


(ii.) Classified Value in each State, 1911. The following table shews the value of 
plant and machinery used in factories in each State during the ne 1911, classified 
according to the nature of the industry in which used :— 
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VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY USED IN FACTORIES IN EACH STATE, 1911. 


{ . 
Class of Industry. | N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land.|S. Aust.|W.Aust,} Tas. |Cwealth, 
| | | 
| 
I. Treating raw material, pro-| sive £ £ £ £9 2 
duct of agricultural and | 
pastoral pursuits, etc. ...| 349,418 | 283,339 | 116,122 66,620 | 21,920 40,401 877,820 
II. Treating oils and fats, ani-| 
mal, vegetable, etc. ..| 243,434 | 125,035 | 40,209-+ 18,602 6,600 1,435 | 435,315 
III. Processes in sigh olay, | | 
glass, etc. 808,049 291,067) ~ 56,467| 90,053} 40,026) 14,112} 1,299,774 
IV. Working in wood .. 693,017 | 377,250! 423,234 71,291 | 433,121} 209,790 | 2,207,703 


V. Metal wks., machiner y, ete. 
VI. bf Saige hae food and) 
drink, e .-| 2,855,174 | 


2,894,994 | 1,166,721 | 485,195) 465,612 | 331,198 | 379,236 | 5,722,956 


1,852,023 la, 838,527 | 531,910} 344,782} 148,149 | 8,570,565 


VII. Clothing wn textile fab- 
rics, ete. 485,056| 761,098) 128,410} 85,479| 26,956) 51,063 | 1,538,062 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, and 
engraving -| 984,767 812,758 | 254,774 | 195,319 | 172,112 62,269 | 2,481,999 
TX, Musical instr uments, etc. 10,834 6, 300 | ate 790 rel eis Bie 
X. Arms and explosives tt 1,000 55,255 oh oe oe ood 56,255 
XI. Vehicles and fittings, sad- 
dlery and harness, etc. 99,196 83,976 32,746 42,199 17,926 7,427 283,470 
XII. Ship and boat building and 
repairing 387,503 64,386 11,143 11,640 1,110 2,230 478,012 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, and up- | 
holstery 53,118 55,969 | 23,531) 29,260| 10,882 5,164} 177,924 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by- 
products 196,370 | 176,637 4,400; 118,336] 106,533 id 602,276 
XV. Surgical and other scien- | 
tific instruments 4,400 3,396 1,467 1,000 895 ais 11,158 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and 
platedware 3 as 23,470 28,073 3,502 4,453 1,147 1,120 61,765 
XVII. Heat, light, and power «+-| 2,344,592 | 2,112,853 | 525,363) 770,600 | 565,067 | 293,295.) 6,611,770 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i. ze 13-0877, 10,446 1,097 240 695 542 25,565 
XIX. Minor wares, n.e.i. etd 63,121 69,791 1,072 2,596 1,807 509 138,896 
hee 
| 
Total ... fe -++/12,510,600 | 8,336,373 |4,947,259 |2,506,000 2,082,777 |1,216,200 |31,599,209 


The greatest value for any particular class of industry is for Class VI., “Connected 
with Food and Drink, etc.,” and amounts to £8,570,565, or 27.12 per cent. on the total 
for all classes. The next in order of importance is Class XVII., ‘““Heat, Light, and 
Power,” which amounts to £6,611,770, or 20.92 per cent. on the total; followed by 
Class V., “Metal Works, Machinery, etc.,” amounting to £5,722,956, or 18.11 per 
cent. on the total value. The total for the three classes just specified amounts to 
£20,905,291, or 66.15 per cent. on the total value for all classes, 


§ 8. Individual Industries. 


1. General.—The preceding remarks and tables furnish a general view of the recent 
development of particular classes of industries in Australia treated under the nine- 
teen categories referred to in § 1, 3 hereof. In order to make the information complete, it 
‘must necessarily be supplemented by details exhibiting the development of individual 
industries. This alone will furnish adequate information as to the channels into which 
the main efforts of Australian manufacture flow. While it is not possible, within the 
limits of this article, to give anything like a detailed account of the manufacturing 
industries of the Commonwealth, it is proposed to deal herein with such particular 
industries as are of special importance by reason of the number of persons em- 
ployed, the number of factories, the amount of capital invested therein, the value of 
the production, or other features of special interest. In cases where there are only 
one or two establishments of a particular class in any State, returns relative to 
output are not published, in order to avoid disclosing information as to the operations 
of individual factories. 
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2. Tanning Industry.—In Class I. (see § 1. 3 hereof) the most important industry 
is tanning. Until recent years the production of tanneries in Australia was confined 
to the coarser class of leathers, but lately the tanning of the finer skins has been 
undertaken with satisfactory results. The position of the industry in the several States 
in 1911 was as follows :— 

TANNERIES, 1911. 


Items. N.8.W.| Vic. |Q’land.| S.A. W.A. | Tas. |C’wlth. 
| 
Number of factories FBG sa Bs 76 56 19 14 4 7 176 
employees wr «| 1,039 1,616 230 223 68 71 3,247 
Actual horse-power of engines employ: ed. 1,044 1,401 321 208 97 97; 3,168 


Approx. value of lands and buildings £ 107,422 | 170,949) 16,620} 25,054} 14,320 9,549 | 343,914 
Approx. value of plant and machinery #£) 82,241) 113,027) 17,364] 11,432 8,850 8,331 | 241,245. 
Total amount of wages paid Sao year #£) 104,695 | 163,446] 23,735] 25,396 7,701 7,233 | 332,206 
Value of fuel used £| 7,160) 10;724 980 1,784 635 428; 21,711 
Value of raw material worked up.. £) 786,817 | 974.552) 149,998 | 111,895 | 34,588 | 41,184 |2,099,034 
Total value of output £, 982,023 |1,258,431| 202,220 | 155,265 | 46,974 | 53,337 |2,698,250° 
Value added in process of manufacture £ 195,206 | 263,879} 52,222) 43,370 | 12,386| 12,153 | 599,216 


(i.) Progress of Tanning, etc. Industries, 1907 to 1911. For years prior to 1908 
returns for tanneries are not generally available separately, but are grouped with the 
wool-scouring and fellmongering industries. The development of the tanning, fell- 
mongering, and wool-scouring industries during the period 1907 to 1911 is shewn in the 
following table, from which it will be seen that though the number of factories is almost 
stationary, the number of employees shews a satisfactory increase, amounting to 14.35 per 
cent. during the period under consideration. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TANNING, Etc., INDUSTRIES, 1907 to 1911. 


. y Approximate Value of Plant and 
Number of Factories. |Number of Employees. Machinery, 
State. - 
1907.|1908.|1909.|1910.|1911..|1907.|1908.}1909.}1910.|1911.| 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1912. 
£ £ £ £ £& 
N.S. Wales ...| 152 | 146 | 147 | 140 | 135 |2,507|2,396/2,544/2,640)2,642) 159,850|167,071|188,820|245,082|242,441 
Victoria ... 90 | 92} 93 | 89 | 88 |1,893/2,001)1,999]1,956]2,123/124,064)133,376|142,429]141 702! 165,964 
Queensland ...| 87 | 39 | 386] 40] 37] 615} 685) 667) 769} 659) 81,225) 91,492} 88,337] 96,811/109,193 
S. Australia ...| 12} 14] 15 | 17 | 17 | 204) 341) 288] 286] 274] 9,197) 11,991] 14,161) 13,986} 14,677 
West. Australia 3 3 4 4 4 64; 69} 69} 67) 68) 5,500} 5,640) 5,508) 6,070} 8,850 
Tasmania A eee re) 8 8 7 67; 78} 68) 66] 71) 6,550|/ 7,476) 7,600} 7,150) 8,331 
Commonwealth | 300 | 303 | 303 | 298 | 288 |5,440|5,570)5,635|5,784) 5,837 |386,386|417,046/446,855|510,801/549, 456 


(ii.) Production of Tanneries, 1911. The quantity of raw materials used and the 
quantity and value of leather produced in tanneries in each State during the year 1911 
are shewn in the following table :— 


RAW MATERIALS USED AND LEATHER PRODUCED IN TANNERIES, 1911. 


| | 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Vie. | Q’land. | S. Aust. W.Aust.| Tas. \C’wealth. 


RAW MATERIALS USED. 


Hides ... No. (,000 omitted) 530 524 92 87 25 19 1,277 
Pelts treated No. a 4,643 = # 58 ait & | * 
Bark ... ..Tons| 11,681 10,856 1,909 1,590 557 556 27,149 


} 


LEATHER AND BASILS PRODUCED. 


LEATHER— 
Quantity lbs. bee HCH! 13,907 15,341 2,849 2,378 942 419 35,836 
Pe 790,019 875,000_| 185,066 150,826 46,975 36,040 | 2,083,926 
ASILS— 
Quantity lbs. i000 proisied) 4,324 576 * 55 at 18 5 
Value 159,211 } 28,000 9,088 3,400 ion 849 200,548 


* Not available. 
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3. Soap and Candle Factories.—In Class II. (see § 1. 3 hereof) the manufactures 
of soap and candles are the most important industries. These two manufactures are 
frequently carried on in the same establishments, so that separate returns cannot be 
obtained ; it may, however, be said generally that the manufacture of soap is the more 
important of the two. The following table gives particulars of soap and candle factories 
in each State during the year 1911 :— 


SOAP AND CANDLE FACTORIES, 1911. 
Items. N.S.W.| Vic. Qid.| S.A. | W.A.| Tas. | Cwlth 

Number of factories ... es — 139 37 16 18 6 2 2 81 
ye employees is 658 538 175 221 46 30 1,668 
Actual horse-power of engines employed “ 585 381 145 115 17 23 1,266 
Approximate value of landand buildings  <£) 166,408 | 100,000 | 23,681 | 44,585 | 8,350] 4,800 347,824 
be plant and machinery £} 150,453 | 113,664 | 40,209 | 14,262) 6,600) 1,085 326,273 

Total amount of wages paid during year #£| 49,555 | 53,474 | 18,856 | 20,545 | 3,964] 2,198 148,592 
Value offuel used ., £} 12,205} 10,177} 2,435] 6,09: ud = 31,701 
Value of raw material worked up £} 359,096 | 378,393 | 75,069 |143,847 x ‘ 1,018,757 
Total value of output £| 597,544 | 572,000 {123,184 |213,782 2 “i 588,416 
Value added in process of manufacture £| 238,448 | 193,607 | 48,115 | 69,935 bd x 569,659 


* As there are only two soap and candle factories in each of these States, returns relative to 
output, etc., are not disclosed. 


(i.) Development of Soap and Candle Factories, 1907 to 1911. The following table 
gives particulars for the last five years regarding the number of factories and employees 
and the value of plant and machinery in these industries in each State :— 


DEVELOPMENT OF SOAP AND CANDLE FACTORIES, 1907 to 1911. 


Average Number of 
Employees. 


Approximate Value of Plant 


Number of Factories. and Machinery. 


1907.1 1908.| 1909.} 1910.) 1911.) 1907.| 1908.| 1909.| 1910./1911.) 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. 
£ £ £ £ 
N.8.W 34| 29) 26) 33) 387] 553] 553) 571) 624) 658) 127,311 | 135,786 |127,437 |132,004] 150,453 
Vic 15| 17) 17] 16) 16] 510) 535} 563] 540} 538 | 106,326 | 109,768 |111,252 |113,418) 113,664 
Q'land 15| 16; 18! 17} 18) 142} 159) 174} 168) 175) 35,562) 35,794 | 40,102 | 39, 40,209 
8. Aus. 1 6 7 6 6] 166} 164| 185} 192] 221] 11,896!) 12,484 | 14,224) 13,128) 14,262 
W. Aus 3 3 3 4 2) 57} 50} 50} 50| 46] 6,938) 4,910] 3,200] 6,725 i 
Tas. 2 2 2 2 2{ 35] 35] 39) 32) 30) 3,600/ 4, 3,800 1,216 1,085 
C'wlth...) 76) 73) 73} 78} 81 {1,463} 1,496}1,582/1,606 |1,668| 291,633 | 302,742 |300,015 |305,693) 326,273 
t 


(ii. Production of Soap and Candles, 1907 to 1911. The subjoined statement shews 
that, taking the Contmonwealth as a whole, there has been a considerable and consis- 
tent increase in the output of soap during the past four years. The quantity of candles 
produced during 1911 shews a falling off as compared with the two previous years, but a 
slight increase over the output of 1908. 


PRODUCTION OF SOAP AND CANDLES, 1907 to 1911. 


, Soap. Candles. 
State. 
1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1911 
ewt. ewt. ewt. cewt. ewt. Ibs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
N.S.W...j 225,217 | 217,321 | 206,678 | 245,538 | 269,019 | 5,656,354| 5,566,776 | 6,922,488 5,388,848 
Vic. _...| 153,478 | 162,757 | 176,162 | 187,433 | 189,048} 5,341,056] 4,222,960 |} 5,091,520 4,654,384 
Q'land...| 59,900} 67,755} 73,446] 74,338] 71,936 a 1,028,160 557,312 1,188, 
S. Aus...) 56,745} 61,614] 66,043} 66,800] 70,080} 1,975,075} 1,806,725 | 1,678,900 LiL, Li 
W. Aus.} 31,774| 29,767] 35,419} 34,707 ¢ 1,300,625} 1,259,214 | 1,309,066 t 
Tas. ...| 9,679{ 10,500] 9,900} 8,642 < 672,000} 448,000 537,600 t 
C'wlth...| 536,793 | 549,714 | 567,648 | 617,458 | 639,458 aie iia) 14,331,835 | 16,096,886 | 14,573,662 


* Not available. + Incomplete, } Figures not available for publication. 
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(iii.) Raw Material Used, 1911. The following statement shews the quantity of 
certain raw materials used in soap and candle factories in each State during the year 
LOD ee 


RAW MATERIALS USED IN SOAP AND CANDLE FACTORIES, 1911. 


Particulars. N.S. W. Vic, Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. O’w' lth. 
Tallow ay ... ewt.| 113,893 |} 143,167 35,640 48,696 Gs 356,471. 
Alkali ... Ro ieee, 56,202 40,133 21,373 9,006 3 x 133,675: 
Cocoanut oil ... .. gal. 349,026 124,677 Bs 31,909 8 i ce 505,612: 


* Figures not available for publication, 


In addition to the above, Queensland returns shew 4 cwt. and Tasmanian returns 90 
ewt. of copra. 


4. Saw Mills, etc—The most important industry m Class IV. is that of saw-milling. 
As separate particulars of forest saw mills are not available for some of the States, both 
forest and other saw mills as well as joinery, moulding and box factories have been com- 
bined in the following table. 


SAW MILLS, FOREST AND OTHER, 1911. 


Items. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | C’w’lth. 
Number of factories cb “ne re 615 321 264 89 72 133 1,494 
= employees ... 7,733 6,144 4,543 1,777 4,517 2,071 26,785 


Actual horse-power of engines employed 13,801} 7,087} 6,334 1,432} 3,480} 2,405 34,539 


Approx. value of land and buildings | 736,467 | 266,117 | 153,470 | 126,734 | 174,853 | 74,979 | 1,532,620 

plant and machinery £} 654,220 | 356,727 | 420,059 | 67,991 | 433,121 f 209,765 | 2,141,883 
Total amount of wages paid during year£} 693,738 | 594,857 | 390,201 | 184,054 | 706,628 | 177,731 | 2,749,209 
Value of fuel used £| 14,888] 8,958 7,805} 3,411 1,506 740 37,308 
Value of raw material worked up £/1,810,817 | 901,571 | 587,827 | 748,543 | 74,363 | 85,212 | 4,208,333 
Total value of output... £}2,937,269 |L, 82, 800}1,359,197{1 054 995}1 021.743] 340,796 | 8,535,800 
Value added in process of manufacture £\1, 126,452 | 920,229 | 771,370 | 306,452 | 947,380 | 255,584 | 4,327,467 


5. Agricultural Implement Factories.—The manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments is an important industry in Australia, and is of particular interest owing to the 
fact that it is one of the first industries to which what has been called the ‘New Pro- 
tection’’ system was sought to be applied (see Section XXVII. hereof). The nature of the 
machines manufactured may be gathered from the machines scheduled in the Customs 
tariff, 1906-7, which includes stripper harvesters, strippers, stump-jump ploughs, dise 
cultivators, winnowers, corn-shellers and baggers, drills, and other implements usually 
employed in agriculture. The stripper-harvester, which combines the stripper with a.’ 
mechanism for winnowing and bagging grain, is an Australian invention, and is exported 
to many countries. 


The following table gives particulars of the agricultural implement works of 
Australia for the year 1911 :— 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKS, 1911. 


Items. N.S.W. |Victoria| Q’land. |S.Aust.|W.A.| Tas. |C’w’lth. 

Number of factories Bas wat 20 59 3 63 7 3 155 
= employees Z 615 2,717 89 1,616 97 22 5,156 
Actual horse-power of engines employed 170 921 46 1,125 79 6 2,347 


Approx. value of land and buildings £/] 61,944 | 126,755 3,139 | 80,916 | 10,915: 800 | 284,469 

HH plant and machinery £| 18,360 | 140,133 3,672 | 73,294 | 8,951 615 | 245,025 
Total amount of wages paid during year£} 63,318 | 297,824 7,424 |170,609 | 11,059 688 | 550,922 
Value of fuel used 1,855 19,299 367 | 9,776 | 1,018 27 | 32,342 
Value of raw material worked up 247,098 | 345,665 | 13,272 | 163,308 41,393 586 | 811,322 
Total value of output .. 341,780 | 831,474 | 25,350 |490,499 155,332] 1,929 11,656,364 
Value added in process of manufacture £ 94,682 | 485,809 12,078 }237,191 113,939! 1,343 | 845,042 
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(i.) Development of Agricultural Implement Works. The following table shews the 
progress of this industry during the years 1907 to 1911 :— 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKS, 1907 to 1911. 


| Approximate Value of Plant 


Number of Factories. Number of Employees. andi Maobinares 
State. | | | | 
1907.| 1908. | 1909.| 1910./1911.| 1907.| 1908./1909.| 1910.} 1911.| 1907. | 1908. 1909. | 1910. | 1911. 
| 
| | £ £ £ £ £ 
N.S.W 21 | 20; 21| 21} 20) 499| 434) 481) 600] 615] 16,426 | 16,008 | 18,063 | 18,575} 18,360 
Vic 55.| 52] 52| 50] 59 |1,618 |1,441 lt, 892 |2,255 |2,7L7-| 66,492 | 69,335 | 84,067 | 105,429)140,133 
Q'land 4 2 4 4 3 | 142] 108| 284). 364|.-89}| 9,444) 8,244] 12,121 | 14,283] 3,672 
§. Aus. | 49] 54] 59/60) 63) 827]1 | i ae |1,544 |1,616 | 34,034 | 38,157 | 49,405 | 62,315) 73,294 
W.Aus.| 2 3 5 6 7 15 H 73| 97) 3,450) 4,259] 5,277} 6,663) 8,951 
Tas. sa} 13 9 7 9 3 45 | 34 90 | 32| 22 796 235 845 920 615 


C’wlth | 144 | 140 | 148 | 150 | 155 |3,146 |3,134 ee 4,868 |5,156 |130,642 |136,238 |169,778 | 208,185)245,025 


6. Engineering, Ironworks, and Foundries.—The classification in these industries 
is not very satisfactory. Generally, engineering shops, ironworks, and foundries are 
included, as also are factories for making nails, safes, patterns, meters, and springs. 
Railway workshops, agricultural implement factories, cyanide, smelting, pyrites, and 
metallurgical works, galvanised iron, stoves and oyens, and wire working establishments 
are not included. The combination of industries is rendered necessary by the limited 
classification still adopted by some of the States. 


ENGINEERING, IRONWORKS, AND FOUNDRIES, 1911. 


Items. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | C’w’lth. 

Number of factories és Se ts 263 336 96 53 51 21 820 
employees ... 8,586 7,867; 2,768} 1,834} 1,062 422 22,539 

Actual horse-power of engines employed 7,452 5,237, 1,068 1,226 676 356 16,015 
Approx. value of land and buildings | 751,914) 471,524) 152,671} 85,936} 96,990 | 30,890 | 1,579,925 
“5 plant and machinery £| 718,691} 602,035] 166,699 | 101,860 | 72,149 | 44,971 | 1,706,405 

Total amountof wages paid during year£} 908,267) 806,657) 253,356 | 207,875 | 127,071 | 39,377 | 2,342,603 
Value of fuel used . £} 56,396) 81,240} 14,371 | 16,025| 7,876| 2,638} 178,546 
Value of raw materials worked - up £| 1,137,894! 1,013,530) 280,765 | 233,494 | 133,317 | 33,181 | 2,832,181 
Total value of output... £} 2,558,847] 2,371,027] 749,933 | 526,453 | 318,958 | 89,317 | 6,614,535 
Value added in process of manufacture £) 1,420,953) 1,357,497| 469,168 | 292,959 | 185,641 | 56,136 | 3,782,354 


In addition to engineering works which supply local domestic requirements, there 
are now a number of large and important establishments which engage in the manufac- 
ture of special classes of machinery and implements. The manufacture of mining and 
smelting machinery and apparatus forms an important section of this mdustry, and many 
Australian mines have been locally equipped. 


7. Railway Carriages and Rolling Stock, Railway and Tramway Workshops.—The 
railway workshops of Australia form an important item in the metal and machinery 
class, and are chiefly State institutions. The following table gives the details concern- 
ing them, but includes also private establishments manufacturing rolling stock :— 


RAILWAY CARRIAGES AND ROLLING STOCK, RAILWAY AND TRAMWAY 
WORKSHOPS, 1911. 


Items. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.|/S.Aust.)W.Aust.| Tas. | O’w’lth. 

Number of factories ee ie 26 15 9 8 ‘4 ve 72 
employees... a 7,236 4,127| 1,941) 1,984 1,818 319 17,425 

Actual h. p. of engines employed 3,307 1,099} 1,449 505 1,875 138 8,373 


Approx. value of land and buildings £| 840,344 | 301,765) 283,495 | 236,753 | 366,761 7,060 | 2,036,178 
Approx. value of plantand mach'’ny £| 546,727 | 214,500) 187,222 | 162,635 | 249,218 72,791 | 1,433;093 
Total amt. of wages paid during year £ 914,234 | 527,386] 202,492 | 235,117 | 248,694 | 40,537 | 2,163,460 
Value of fuel used 21,207 | 17,910} 6,564} 9,458] 13,910 870 69,919 
Value of raw material worked up 616,067 | 736,476| 177,194 | 174,946 | 210,780 | 24,014 | 1,939,477 
Total value of output 1,690,600 |1,391,070} 372,942 | 630,026 | 477,484 | 70,444 | 4,632,566 
Value added in process of manuf'ct’re$l1 ,074,533 | 654,594! 195,743 | 455,080 | 266,704 | 46,430 | 2,693,089 
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8. Smelting Works.—The subjoined table gives particulars of metal smelting, cyan- 
ide, pyrites, and metallurgical works. The classification of these works does not appear 
to be carried out on an uniform basis in the several States, and the combination of 
industries is, therefore, somewhat unsatisfactory. The returns do not include particulars 
of plants used on mines. 


SMELTING, CYANIDE, PYRITES, Etc., WORKS, 1911. 


Items. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.| S.A. W,A. Tas. | C'w'lth. 

Nuober of factories... aa" 53 34 87 11 6 sae 5} 143 
employees ... 4 3,364 640 295 1,413 za 1,324 7,036 

Actual horse-power of engines employed 12,682 598 1,135 3,871 = 5,194 23,480 
Approx. value of land and buildings £| 282,359} 16,721) 16,036] 21,579 ae 7,000} 343,695 
» plant and machinery £/1,428,211 | 67,934| 177,100 71,883 oh 255,556) 1,900,684 

Total am/’nt of wages paid during year £| 563,531] 46,864 | 48,330| 242,116 hey 141,748) 1,042,589 
Value of fuel used 4, £| 401,039} 5,970) 13,043} 117,288 ee 70,448] 607,788 
Value of raw material worked up £/4,141,049 | 88,530 | 259,111 |1,347,590 pis 781,390) 6,617,670 
Total value of output ... £)6,414,729 | 188,354 | 396,291 |1,973,073 ... _ |1,136,641/10,109,088 
Value added in process of manufact’re £12,273,680 | 99,824 | 137,180 | 625,483 ez 355,251! 3,491,418 


* See third paragraph below. 


In New South Wales and Queensland the above figures represent smelting works ; 
those for Victoria include seventy-seven cyanide works, three metallurgical, five pyrites, 
and two smelting works; South Australia four cyanide and two smelting; and Tasmania 
three smelting and two pyrites works. 

The largest output for the year under review was in New South Wales, viz., 
£6,414,729, or 63.46 per cent. on the total output for the Commonwealth. South Australia 
came next with £1,973,073, or 19.52 per cent.; this amount is made up of £1,968,440 
smelting and £4633 cyanide. Of the total or Tasmania the output of smelting was 
£1,043,758, the balance £92,883 representing that obtained from pyrites works. The out- 
put in Victoria was £96,440, £10,955, £53,534, and £27,425 from cyanide, metallurgical, 
pyrites, and smelting works in the order named. 

In Western Australia all the plants are worked on the mines and are therefore not 
collected. 


9. Bacon-curing Factories.—The following table gives particulars of factories 
engaged in bacon-curing in each State during the year 1911:— 


BACON-CURING FACTORIES, 1911. 


Items. N.S.W.| Vic. Q’land. | S.A. W.A. | Tas. | C’w’lth, 

Number of factories... iat yeh OT) 26 Bit a 3 1 73 
=F, employees ... 181 380. 211 86 20 34 912 
Actual horse-power of engines employed 279 304 - 148 61 36 31 859 


Approx. value of land and buildings 4 58,005 | 43,925 | 51,165 | 9,042] 9,410 | 6,592] 178,139 

6 plant and machinery £| 26,222 | 31,374 | 16,755 3,978 1,170 3,326 82,825 
Total amount of salaries and wages paid£| 24,997 | 39,044 | 26,489 8,465 | 3,398 | 2,305 | 104,695 
Value of fuel used x 3,935 | 4,640] 2,180 702 246 417 12,120 
Value of raw material worked up | 322,383 |460,002 | 236,000 | 77,367 | 70,739 | 19,047 | 1,185,538 
Total value of output 383,788 |549,748 |380,407 | 95,548 | 77,847 | 26,001 | 1,513,339 
Value added in process of manufacture £! 61,405 | 89,746 |144,407 | 18,181 7,108 | 6,954 "397, 801 


Us Ue to 


Further information regarding the bacon-curing industry may be found in Section 
IX., Farmyard and Dairy Production. 


(i.) Quantity and Value of Production, 1911. The following table shews the number 
of pigs killed and the quantity and value of the production of bacon-curing factories in 
each State during the year 1911 :— 
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PRODUCTION OF BACON-CURING FACTORIES, 1911. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.*) Tasmania.} C’wealth. 


QUANTITY. (,000 omitted). 


Bacon & ham 18,394 15,190 10,726 3,072 my 83: 43,220 
Lard 691 717 582 131 we 56 2,177 
| 
VALUE. 
Bacon &hani | 341,300 | 517,748 338,592 91,021 ee 22,365 1,311,026 
Lard £| = 13,772 18,000 | 11,347 2,917 rs 1,025 47,061 
Other products £ 11,465 14,000 | 30,468 1,610 ES 2,671 60,214 


PIGS KILLED. 


Number ... | 148,316 177,029 134,227 33,850 cas 12,193 505,615 


| 
1 


*In Western Australia all bacon and hams treated in factories are imported and subsequently 
smoked in that State. 


10. Butter, Cheese, and Condensed Milk Factories.—The subjoined table gives par- 
ticulars of butter, cheese, and condensed milk factories in each State during the year 
1911. The returns are exclusive of butterine and margarine factories. 


BUTTER, CHEESE, AND CONDENSED MILK FACTORIES, 1911. 


Items. ~ N.S. W. Vic. |Q’land.| 8.A. |W.A| Tas. | C’w’lth. 
Number of factories oe #) as 180 199 83 46 3 29 540 
employees he 1,081 1,547 752 208 10 132 3,730 


Actual horse-power of engines employed _ 2,269 2,841 1,116 361 QT 204 6,818 

Approximate value of land and buildings £| 207,331} 304,835 | 103,103} 37,249] 2,746] 21,875] 677,139 
plant & machinery £| 243,580} 321,496 | 158,772] 27,272} 3,725} 20,947) 775,792 

Total amount of wages paid 

Value of fuel used . 

Value of raw material worked up 

Total value of output 

Value added in process of manufacture 


3,607,634 |3,964,312 /1,363,170 328,269 9,675] 159,062) 9,432,122 
294,656 | 399,335 | 312,970} 46,158] 1,398] 36,480] 1,090,907 
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(i.) Development of Factories, 1907 to 1911. The following table shews the progress 
of the factories in this industry from 1907 to 1911 :— 


DEVELOPMENT OF BUTTER, Etc., FACTORIES, 1907 to 1911. 


Number of Persons Approximate Value of Plant 


Number of Factories. Employed, anduMachinory: 


State. 
1907.|1908.|1909.|1910.}1911.| 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. | 1907. 1908.; 1909.| 1910. | 1911. 


£ £ £ £ 
N,S.W.| 188 | 183 | 181 | 181 | 180 | 1,023} 979) 1,014 |1,046 | 1,081 | 244,438 | 247,678 | 229,940 | 231,679] 243,580 
Vict. ...| 293 | 215 | 211 | 203 | 199 | 1,449 | 1,294 | 1,190 | 1,261 | 1,547 | 311,241 | 282,012 | 281,630 | 280,103] 321,496 
Q’land | 83; 82] 80} 82/ 83 /1,376/1,238| 760) 814) 752) 133,861) 145,531 | 138,049 | 147,396] 158,772 
S,Aust.| 57} 54] 53 | 53} 46 | 213} 212) 216) 232) 208} 25,224 27,539] 29,353] 28,620) 27,272 
W.Aus.| 2 2 3 3 3 5 6 10 8 10} 2,300] 2,300} 4,117] 4,070} 3,725 
Tas. ...| 23} 24 | 22) 26] 29 81 95 93| 118) 132} 8,199} 11,618] 11,040} 16,371] 20,947 


C’wlth.| 576 | 560 | 550 | 548 | 540 | 4,147 | 3,824 | 3,283 | 3,479 | 3,730 | 725,263 | 716,678 | 694,129 | 708,239] 775,792 


(ii.) Quantity and Value of Production, 1911. The following table shews the quan- 
tity and value of butter, cheese, and condensed milk produced, and the quantity of milk 
used in butter, cheese, and condensed milk factories in each State during 1911 :— 
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PRODUCTION OF BUTTER, CHEESE, AND CONDENSED MILK FACTORIES, 1911. 


| | 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. 
i 


] 
W. Aust. Tas. | Crw'tth 


QUANTITY (,000 OMITTED). 


1 7 1 aay! re beara a 
| 

Butter ... ... lbs. 78,422 81,267 26,017 | 6,023 182 | 3,317 195,228 
Cheese ... 3,486 3,047 3,634 | 1,521 ene | 480 12,168 
Condensed and concen- | | 

trated milk . Ibs. 3,058 13,698 6,228 | “As 22,084 

VALUE (,000 OMITTED). 

Butter een ney 3,431 3,622 1,160 288 10 147 8,658 
Cheese ... £ 85 78 87 40 we 12 302 
Condensed and concen- 

trated milk... £ 41 260 116 ae = se 417 

MILK USED (,000 OMITTED). 

Butter factories ...gals.| 190,250 183,661 54,141 12,643 474 8,204 449,463 
Cheese a 55 _ 3,682 3,038 3,686 1,512 Ae 483 | 12,401 
Condensed milk 

factories per 859 4.429 1,514 33 =r oat 6,802 


The butter, cheese and condensed milk industries are dealt with more fully in 
Section IX., Farmyard and Dairy Production. 


11. Meat and Fish Preserving, Ice and Refrigerating Works.—These industries are 
now of considerable importance in Australia. The freezing of various kinds of produce 
for export has long been an established industry. Large freezing works have been 
installed at many ports in the Commonwealth for the purpose of freezing produce chiefly 
for export, and insulated space for the carriage of frozen produce is provided by a number 
of steamship companies trading between Australia and other parts of the world. Par- 
ticulars regarding the export of frozen beef and mutton may be found on pages 340 and 
344 hereof respectively. Special terms haye been made by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in its English mail contract for the provision by the contractors of ample cold- 
storage facilities. The export of frozen produce is stated to be capable of considerable 
expansion. The particulars given in the subjoined table include ice-making and freezing 
works, and also meat-canning factories, separate particulars for each item for all the 
States not being available. 


MEAT AND FISH-PRESERVING, ICE AND REFRIGERATING WORKS, 1911. 


Items. N.S.W.} Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. |} Tas, |O’w’'lth. 
Number of factories a hs ead 96 35) 38 12 10 6 197 
employees ... Fl 2,179 1,440 2,110 299 93 25 6,146 


Actual horse-power of engines employed 4,391 4,282 4,275 720 714 108 14,490 
Approx. value of land and buildings £| 479,630} 412,742) 421,266 | 153,042 | 57,230] 5,100} 1,529,010 

at plant and machinery £} 514,971 | 211,791) 274,976 | 84,824} 41,025 | 3,290] 1,130,877 
Total amount of wages paid during year £| 222,831] 131,898) 217,788| 33,812| 13,329| 2,446] 622,104 
Value of fuel used £| 37,383}, 27,428) .34,047| 5,498} 5,598 315| 110,269 
Value of raw material worked up b 817,029)1,154,000 | 114,964 | 1,799} 2,161 | 5,636,913 
Total value of output... 4,198,269 |1,067,651/1,574,673 | 165.347 | 33,611] 6,344 | 7,045,895 
Value added in process of manufacture £| 651,309! 250,622) 420,673 | 50,383 | 31,812! 4,183 | 1,408,982 
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The following table gives particulars, so far as available, of various classes of meat 
preserved during the year 1911 :— 
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MEAT-PRESERVING WORKS—PARTICULARS OF ANIMALS TREATED, 1911. 


Particulars, ) N.S.W. Vie. | Q’land. | S. Aust,| W.Aust.| Tas. C’w’lth. 
Sheep treated me No.| 925,475 | 1,578,133 | 303,932 22,000 ni ees 2,829,540 
Cattle ,, Sa No.| - 61,596 | 17,354 | 200,256 ie Bs ie 279,206 


Pigs J Fee NON iss conc. bi) ieelGOO | meee 1 (BSB Ames cell ea ‘ 3,245 


Large quantities of rabbits, hares, and poultry were treated in freezing works, for 
which, however, complete returns are not available. Exclusive of Victoria, for which 
State particulars are not available, the returns shew that 58,433 tons of ice, valued at 
£121,326, were manufactured in the Commonwealth in 1911. 


12. Biscuit Manuiactories.—The following table gives particulars regarding estab- 
lishments at which the manufacture of biscuits, cakes, etc., was carried on in each State 
during the year 1911:— 


BISCUIT MANUFACTORIES, 1911. 


Items. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.| S.A. W.A. | Tas.* | C'with, 

Number of factories ay te a 6 4 13 3 3 8 37 
employees ooo 1,360 1,229 356 122 118 144 3,329 

Actual horse- -power of engines employed — 556 139 101 51 105 62 1,014 


Approx, value of land and buildings £} 95,050} 55,390} 31,750} 15,950 8,672 | 22,550] 229,362 
an plant and machinery £} 86,192] 46,950} 21,471| 9,261 | 12,150) 10,283 | 186,307 

Total amount of wages paid eare year £| 70,055} 78,330} 36,432; 10,723 | 11,397 8,623 | 215,560 

Value of fuel used £| 7,104 ye 1,561} 1,658 1,316} 1,050} 20,487 

Value of raw material worked up. 

Total value of output “ 51,093 | 67,390} 47,189 |1 321, 150 

Value added in process of ‘manufacture £ 196,767 186, 1121 83,353) 29,506 | 23,3331 18,7971 537, 868 
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* Including confectionery. 


13. Jam and Fruit Preserving, Pickles, Sauces, and Vinegar Manufactories.—The 
jam and fruit preserving industry has increased in importance of late years, conse- 
quent on the extension of fruit-growing. As an exporting industry it is comparatively 
young, but is of increasing value, and.is stated to be capable of considerable expansion. 
The subjoined table gives’ particulars of factories at which these industries were carried 
on in each State during the year 1911. Separate returns for the individual industries 
are not available for most of the States. 


JAM AND FRUIT PRESERVING, PICKLES, SAUCES, AND VINEGAR MANUFACTORIES, 


1911. 
Items. ‘|N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.| S.A. | W.A.| Tas. | C'w’lth. 
Number of factories psarit oO Mes a 33 28 8 26 7 18 120 
5, employees... 1,155 | 1,601 201 436 84 875 4,352 
Actual horse-power of engines employed 253 396 63 113 51 326 1,202 


Approx. value of land and buildings £| 87,270 | 110,776 | 10,886 | 20,907 8,600 | 48,200: 286,639 

a plant and machinery £} 35,585 | 44,613| - 5,637 | 10,610 3,399 | 22,880 | 122,724 
Total amount of wages paid during year £} 65,791 | 99,825 | 10,392 | 18,423 } 6,011 | 45,847 | 246,289 
Value of fuel used 580 386 17.256 
Value of raw material worked up 
Total value of output 


1 477,472 725,311 | 56,579 151, 267 | 24,874 | 262,470 |1,697,973 
Value added in process of manufacture 


151,096 | 243,987 | 21,992 | 45,457 | 10,127 | 95,568 | 566,227 


&5. ts tt 


(i.) Quantity and Value of Production, 1911. The following table shews the 
quantity and value of jams, pickles, and sauces manufactured in each State during the 
year 1911 :— 


OE —————— a. 


| 
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QUANTITY AND VALUE OF JAMS, PICKLES, AND SAUCE MANUFACTURED, 1911. 


' 7 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. lw. Aust. |’ Tas. |c'weaith. 
\ 


QUANTITY (,000 OMITTED). 


r ] 
Jam ot ... /Tbs.|) 25,489) |) 32,098 4,295 | 6,206 | 339 ; 14,740 83,162 
Pickles... . pints) 2,388 | 1,617 350 | 225 | 218 24, | 4,822 
Sauce ... v pints 2,048 4,349 201 1,228 | 448 145° | 8,419 
VALUE. 

| | | | { 
Jam Sa sad & 325,855 555,000 47,932 | 78,555 | 5,166 } 170,373 | 1,182,881 
Pickles ... cEs £ 44,738 | 35,000 5,611 | 4,874 | 5,056 | [silva 95,796 
Sauce... Ss zl 21,118") 85797 L 


41,113 | 90,000 3,598 


2,404 167,030 


14. Confectionery.—The following table shews the position of the confectionery 
industry in 1911, and its growth will be apparent when it is stated that at the close of 
1900 there were in New South Wales 16 establishments, with 706 employees, and in 
Victoria 16 establishments, employing 731 persons, using plant and machinery yalued 


at £2815 in the former and £19,070 in the latter State. 
CONFECTIONERY FACTORIES, 1911. 


Items. N.S,W.| Vic. |Q’land.) S.A. | W.A. | Tas.*|C’w'lth. 

Number of factories acy ee oh 41 31 12 7 4 es 95 
ny employees <r Fd as ie” 5b 1,495 383 251 110 5 3,480 
Actual horse-power of engines employed 484 411 64 102 60 Pe 1,121 
Approx. value of land and buildings £| 181,892 | 69,507} 21,127} 32,065; 14,640 sae 319,231 
7 plant and machinery 4] 64,270} 55,320) 17,369} 24,404! 9,770 a2 171,133 

Total “amount of wages paid during year £| 83,953} 95,620} 22,574) 18,236 8,832 sag 229,215 
Value of fuel used £| 3,762 6,688 1,200} 2,156] 1,036 ae 14,842 
Value of raw material worked up £| 338,905 | 380,686 | 45,365] 52,867] 25,694 320 843,517 
Total value of output ; #£} 543,688 | 554,552 | 114,701 | 98,262} 40,072 A 1,351,275 
Value added in process of ‘manufacture £ 204,783 | 173,866 | 69,336 | 45,395| 14,378 alt 507,758 


* Included with biscuit factories. 


15. Flour Mills—The following table shews the position 


industry in year 1911 :— 
FLOUR MILLS, 1911. 


of the flour-milling 


Items. N.S.W.} Vic. /Q’land.| S.A. W.A. | Tas. | C’w’lth. 
Number of factories ... ae Ns 7 61 15 51 16 ily 933 
employees... | 967 832 241 562 180 133 2,915 


Rate leorie bower of engines employed 4,670 4,680 946 2,869 
Approx. value of land and buildings £| 363,680} 218,453 67,568 | 118,373 

9 plantand machinery £| 340,316) 253,513) 73,361 | 144,352 
Total am’nt of wages paid during year £| 123,491 98,503 | 23,810 64,539 
‘Value of fuel used a2 £| 24,648). 24,600} 3,560) 17,395 
Value of raw material worked up £/2,211,263 |2,123,757 | 305,919 | 879,686 
‘Total value of output . £/2,538,331 |2,456,533 | 366,671 |1,056,979 
‘Value added in process of manufact’re £ 327,068! 332,776 | 60,752 | 177,293 


64,875 | 41.467 11,004,231 


(i.) Production of Flour Mills, 1907.to 1911. The production of flour by the mills 
in each State of the Commonwealth in the years 1907 to 1911 was as follows :— 


FLOUR MILLS—PRODUCTION, 1907 to {911. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria, Q’land. Sth. Aust. | West, Aust. 


Tasmania. | C'wealth. 


1907 | 237,442 | 235,185 98,532 | 105,395 28,353 
1908 | 180,843 | 192,687 22,266 | 107,742 31,424 
1909 | 214,496 | 215,547 | 99,451 97,967 24,878 
1910 | 242,813 | 225,289 27,559 95,885 36,818 
1911 | 253,556 | 247,434 27,960 | 100,374 | 40,642 


* Tons of 2000 Ibs. 


Tonsi* Tons.* - Tons.* Tons.* Tons.* 
| 
| 
t 


Tons.* Tons.* 
17,056 651,963 
17,426 552,388 
21,419 603,688 
90,925 | 649,282 
21.335 | 691,301 
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The total production of flour for the Commonwealth for 1911, viz., 691,301 tons, 
was valued at £5,532,361; in addition 299,657 tons of bran and pollard, valued at 
£1,430,710, were made. The total quantity of wheat ground in 1911 was 34,489,478 
bushels. 


16. Sugar Mills —The following table shews the position of the cane-crushing 
branch of the sugar-making industry in 1911. This industry is carried on in Queens- 
land and New South Wales, the only States of the Commonwealth in which the sugar- 
cane is grown. 


SUGAR MILLS, 1911. 


Items. N.S. W. Queensland. Total. 


- 
Number of factories ool ne ve 4 49 53 
a employees a — 469 4,295 4,764 
Actual horse-power of engines employed mee 3,000 10,255 13,255 
Approximate value of land and buildings 52,480 328,492 380,972 
plant and machinery 467,976 1,841,837 2,309,813 
Total amount of wages paid during — 38,004 365,836 403,840 
Value of fuel used j 8,162 49,249 57,411 


Value of raw material worked up 
Total value of output 
Value added in course of manufacture 


107,600 1,107,451 | 1,215,051 
206,277 2,000,232 | 2,206,509 
98,677 892,781 991,458 


H> Ha th Bp Go to to 


The product of the sugar mill is raw sugar and molasses, the former being sent 
to the refineries in different parts of, Australia for further treatment. Part of the 
molasses produced is used in distillation, part is turned into food cake for cattle, and 
part is used for manuring land, but the greater part produced is put to no use whatever. 
The following tables shew the progress of this industry in each State from the dates at 
which information is first obtainable :— 


SUGAR MILLS, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1870 to (911. 


| t 
Items. 1870. | 1877. | 1886. | 1891. 1896. 1901. 1908. 200. | 1910. } 1911. 
No. of factories 27 50 64 es} 23 12 4 ee 
employees] ... 1,065) 2,259 1,621 1,475 695 543 469 
Cane crushed tns| 7” + 4 is af 144,760 | 131, O88 160,311 167,799 
Sugar produced 
tons| 677 7,587 | 13,750} 16,033) 28,557) 19,519| 14,996]. 14,810} 20,115} 17,299 
Molasses pro- | 
duced _...gals.|_... | 345,543 | 507,000 11,074,080 12,520,580 [1,300,909 | 922,549 [1,072,400 918,900 |796,440 


The reduction in the number of New South Wales mills is due chiefly to the 
tendency towards concentration of cane-crushing in mills fitted with modern machinery, 
and the consequent closing of the small home mill. On the north coast of New South 
Wales some land formerly devoted to sugar-growing has been turned into pastures in 
connection with the dairying industry. 


SUGAR MILLS, QUEENSLAND, 1868 to 1911. 


Items. 1868. | 1876. 1886, 1891. | 1896. 1901.' “| 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 


No. of fac- , 
tories} 10 70 118 68 63 52 51 46 49 49 
» employ- 
COR OS. S ae a 3,796 e 3,964 3,848 4,036 4,205 
i aeres Y J ; 
" erushed| ... 7,245| 40,756| 36,821} 66,640] 78,160 |1,433,315t/1,163,569{/1,840,4471|1,534,451t 
Sugar pro- 
duced.,.tons| ... 8,214 593225 51,219 } 100,774 | 120,858) 151,098} 134,584} 210,756 | 173,296 


Molasses pro- ) 
duced gals.|68,622|416,415 |1,784,266 |1,640,662t/2,195,470 13,679,952 |5,9S0,433 |4,763,635 |7,329,870 |6,451,192 


* Not available. + 1890. t Tons of cane crushed. 
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Information regarding the cultivation of sugar-cane and the bounties payable on 
eane grown by white labour may be found in the section of this book dealing with 
Agricultural Production. (See pages 392 to 396.) 

17. Sugar Refineries.—The establishment of the sugar-refining industry considerably 
antedates the establishment of the sugar-milling industry, the raw material operated 
upon being originally brought chiefly from Mauritius and the Hast. In 1911 there were 
two sugar refineries in each of the States of Victoria and Queensland, and one in each 
of the States of New South Wales and South Australia, The returns for the individual 
States cannot be disclosed. 

In the six refineries in the Commonwealth, an average number of 1602 hands was 
employed during the year 1911. The approximate value of land and buildings was 
£466,210; of plant and machinery, £847,082; and the total amount of wages paid 
during the year was £204,306. 

As regards production, the amount of crude sugar used was 236,417 tons, and of 
refined sugar produced 229,598 tons, valued at £3,514,844. 

18. Breweries.—Established at an early date in Australia, the main feature of the 
history of the brewing industry has been the change from the small local brewery in 
every township of moderate size to the large centralised city brewery. A recent amal- 
gamation in Melbourne resulted in the closing of several large breweries. A workmen's 
co-operative brewery has been opened in Sydney and a co-operative brewery has been 
epened in Melbourne by a number of “‘free” hotelkeepers, 

The following table gives particulars of breweries in each State during the year 


1940) :— 
BREWERIES, 1911. 


Particulars. N.S.W. |Victoria.}| Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. C'w'lth. 
Number of factories oor 37 33 11 14 19 7 121 
Pa employees... 912 1,031 495 331 522 159 3,450 
Actual horse-power of 
engines employed ... 648 2,358 254 366 1,206 176 5,008 


Approx. value of land and 


buildings ts £) 307,065 357,952 104,281 111,865 185,236 403,050 1,469,449 
Approx. value of plant and 

machinery ... £| 281,316 318,072 | 93,772 73,399 160,951 43,108 970,618 
Total amount of wages 

paid during year £} 120,340 146,388 55,809 47,231 94,114 19,511 483,393 
Value of fuel used £ 17,794 23,306 6,228 6,704 13,111 2,141 69,284 
Value of raw material) 494,219 381,032 154,349 89,350 111,708 42,864 1,273,522 

worked up 


‘Total value of output £} 1,140,151 912,829 425,917 303,297 425,797 110,946 3,318,937 
Value added by process of 
manufacture ... £| 645,932 |_.531,797 271,568 213,947 314,089 68,082 2,045,415 


{i.) Production and Materials Used, 1911. The following table shews the quantity 
and yalue of ale and stout brewed and the quantity of raw materials used in each State 
during the year 1911:— 

PRODUCTION AND MATERIALS USED IN BREWERIES, 1911. 


Particulars. se NGwvKe |. Victoria. .) \Ofland) S.-Aust. | w. Aust. 


Tasmania.| C’ wealth. 


ALE AND STOUT BREWED. 


Quantity gallons} 19,352,995 | 19,077,420 6,238,721 4,657,055 sage | 1,907,114 | 56,346,263 


Value... £ 905,916 900,000 438,597 296,393 414,306 110,946 | 3,066,158 
| 
RAW MATERIALS USED. 
| | 
Malt .-bush.| 667,457 548,341 208,766 125,006 154,989 68,431 1,772,990 
Hops ani DS. 790.866 649,892 315,632 175,447 236,671 106,496 2,275,004 
Sugar... cwt 88,435 111,314 52,155 24,058 27,659 8,955 312,586 


RAW MATERIALS USED PER 1000 GALLONS OF ALE AND STOUT PRODUCED. 


Malt ..- bush, 34.49 | 28.74 33.46 26.84 30.31 35.88 31.47 


Hops ss Lbs. 40.87 34.07 50.59 37.67 46.29 55.84 49.38 
Sugar... cwts. 4.57 5.83 8.36 5.17 5.41 4.70 5.55 


a 
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19. Distilleries.—The subjoined table gives particulars of distilleries in each State 
during the year 1911. There are no distilleries in either of the States of Western 
Australia or Tasmania. 

DISTILLERIES, 1911. 


Particulars. N.8.W.| Vic. Qld. S.A. | W.A. | Tas. |C’wlth. 
| 

Number of factories es aaa “se 3 +t; 4 18 re ad 32 
employees ae 19 89 40 72 ua ne 220 

Actual horse-power of engines employed .. 101 175 66 181 Ry AK 523 
Approximate value of land and buildings £ 15,999 | 90,215 | 9,765 | 22,522 Xa me 138,501 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £) 42,049 | 64,950 | 17,433 | 20,250 ae, eh 144,682 
Total amount of wages paid pees. year £} 3,331 | 11,250 3,867 6,225 ae «. | 24,678 
Value of fuel used £ 945 | 2,553) 2,053 |, 1,919 a coo. Pe ae 
Value of raw materials worked up £| 27,743 | 26,590 | 8,849 | 52,114 115,296 
Total value of output 4 £} 50,062 | 48,082 | 67,260 | 81,179 ace mY 246,583 
Value added in process of manufacture £) 22,319 | 21,492 | 58,411 | 29,065 nee ass 131,287 


(i.) Production of Spirits and Materials Used, 1911. The total quantity of brandy 
distilled in 1911 was 196,493 proof gallons, and of other spirits was 2,210,029 proof 
gallons. The materials used comprised 466,628 cwt. of molasses and 2,070,008 gallons 
of wine. Particulars for the separate States are not available for publication. 


20. Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes.—During the year 1911 there were thirty-three 
establishments in which the manufacture of tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes was carried 
on. There were no factories engaged in this industry in Tasmania. 


TOBACCO, CIGAR, AND CIGARETTE FACTORIES, 1911. 


Items. N.S.W. Vic. Qld. §.A. W.A. | Tas. | C’w’lth. 

Number of factories ra ss va 10 1 3 3 Bilt 'ey ave 33 
7 employees... 1,431 2,012 120 146 Ble fame 3,730 
Actual horse-power of engines employed. 530 465 24 92, Bs Gee 1,046 
Approx. value of land and buildings | 183,622} 169,066} 6,050| 12,414| 2,743] ... 373,895 
otf plant and machinery £| 92,138] 103,247 7,573 | 11,188 480), ... 214,576 

Total amountof wages paid during year £| 131,323} 191,533 7,429 | 14,175 WsFOB iby cee 346,258 
Value of fuel used £ 1,067 2,518 252 648 Biles fe . 
Value of raw material worked up £| 776,302) 633,436| 35,078} 21,508; 1,888] ... |1,468,212 
Total value of output. £)1,250,748 |1,155,047 | 63,206] 44,975| 4,970] ...  |2,518,946 
Value added in process of manufacture £ 474,446 | 521,611 | 28,128 | 23,467! 3,0821| ... 11,050,734 


‘ 


(i.) Quantity of Goods Produced, and Tobacco Leaf Used, 1911. The following 
table shews the quantity of goods produced in tobacco factories in each State, and the 
quantities of imported and Australian-grown leaf used during the year 1911 :— 


PRODUCTION OF TOBACCO FACTORIES AND QUANTITY OF LEAF USED, 1911. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8S, Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’w’lth. 


QUANTITY (,000 OMITTED). 


Manufact’ed tobacco lbs. 3,997 5,519 205 325 2 ok 10,048 
igen Ibs. 88 246 2 14 6 ee 356 
“= 1 No} 8,076 20,879 159 1,159 446 Re 30,719 

’ s| 1,85 4 ce a: 1 oe 2164 
Cigarettes —... {Ne 835.704 | 113,949 Pa oa 382 as 950,035 


TOBACCO LEAF USED (,000 OMITTED). 


Australian leaf... Ibs., 745 178 850 118 af 
Imported leaf ... Ibs. 4,618 4,947 1 194 10 
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(ii.) Development of Industry. This industry was among the first to be established 
in Australia. In 1861 New South Wales had eleven factories, producing 177,744 lbs. 
of manufactured tobacco; in the same year there was one factory in Victoria, but 
the quantity of tobacco manufactured is not available. The Australian market 
has for many years been largely supplied with local manufactures. The quantities im- 
ported into Australia during 1911 were—manufactured tobacco 2,208,908 lbs., cigars 
390,320 lbs. and cigarettes 180,925 lbs., while the quantities manufactured in Australian 
factories were respectively 10,048,396 lbs., 356,127 lbs. and 2,163,729 lbs. The follow- 
ing tables shew the development of the tobacco industry in the several States and the 
Commonwealth during recent years :— 


DEVELOPMENT OF TOBACCO, CIGAR, AND CIGARETTE FACTORIES, 1907 to 1911. 


j - Number of Persons Approximate Value of Plant 
Number of Factories. Employed. and Machinery. 
State. 
1907.| 1908:) 1909./ 1910.) 1911.} 1907.| 1908.) 1909./1910. | 1911.) 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. 
£ & £ £ £ 
N.S.W.| 11 12} 15 131] 10 }L,103 |1,309 |1,250 |1,412 |1,431 |111,296 |119,012 |119,676 | 125,703} 92,138 
Vick x), 13 13 14 14 15 |2,019 |2,542 |2,449 |2,248 |2,012 | 88,341 |100,880 |104,973 | 106,521) 103,247 
Q’land 2 2 2 2 3 71| 79) 90] 87| 120) 2,020) 2,300] 4,350} 5,318] 7,573 


8. Aus. 3 3 3 3 3) 174| 175| 180) 154) 146} 12,716 12,084 12,084 | 12,101} 11,138 
Bee 3 3 3 3 2 93| 32) 22) 22) 21 265 297 291 108) 480 


C’wlth.| 32] 33] 37) 35] 33 |3,390 |4,137 |3,991 |3,923 |3,730 |214,638 |234,573 |241,374 | 250,351| 214,576 


PRODUCTION. 
Tobacco made. Cigars made. 
State. r 
1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1907. 1908. 1909. 19105-11911. 
Ibs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. Ibs. 


N.S. W. |3,899,196 |3,916,388 |3,694,918 |3,850,154 | 3,996,471 54,048} 57,716| 57,148 73,194| 87,818 
Vie. ...}4,781,888 |5,330,953 |5,160,728 |5,507,524 | 5,519,264 || 176,704 | 199,847} 210,766 229,315) 246,400 
Q’land 90,317 | 152,331] 187,059] 195,753 | 204,921 weanise Ae bss ae 
S. Aus. | 348,168 | 434,636) 393,913 | 377,556 | 325,300 10,956 9,733 | 10,001 11,594; = 14,191 
W.Aus. 2,005 3,807 3,549 2,100 2,440 6,373 7,527 7,415 5,800 5,934 


O’ wlth. | 9,121,574)9,838,115 |9,440,167 |9,933,087 | 10,048,396|| 248,081 | 274,823 | 285,330 319,903) 356,127 


Cigarettes made. Leaf used. 

lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. Tbs?" “bs: Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
N.8..W. 972,875 |1,119 269 |1,300,045 |1,548,872 | 1,899,462 |/4,304,763 |4,589,875 |4,417,173 | 4,945,868] 5,363,161 
Vic. ...| 328,448] 402,548} 323,086; 310,711 263,297 ||4,770,521 |5,802,567 |4,934,548.| 5,390,921) 5,125,386 
Q’land je he s-5 * aa 120,045 | 152,188 | 226,706 256,860} 850,481 
S. Aus. 1,146 ns “> ae pal 341,019 | 427,588) 363,564 346,259] 312,038 
be Aus. 340 581 548 2,595 970 10,607 17,591 17,659 10,867 10,699 

‘as, tes ie = e i ay 4 a ais a; 
C’ wlth. |1,3023809 |1,522,398 |1,623,679 | 1,862,178} 2,163,729||9,546,955 |10989,809]9,959,650 | 10,950,775] 11,661,756 


* There are no tobacco factories in Tasmania. 


21. Woollen and Tweed Mills, —The manufacture of woollens and tweeds was 
established in Australia at a comparatively early period in its industrial history, the first’ 
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record in Victoria dating back to 1867. The following table, which gives particulars of 


the mills in each State during the year 1911, shews that the industry is now well 
established :— 


WOOLLEN AND TWEED MILLS, 1911. 

Items. N.8.W.| Vie. | Q'ld.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. |C’wlth. 

Number of factories 13 10 3 2.| 4 82. 
va employees 951 1,675 173 169 2321 3,200 
Actual horse-power of engines employed... 937 2,108 139 150 110} 3,444 
Approx. valueof land and buildings 98,691 | 144,924 | 12,100 7,300 20,100 | 283,115 
a plant and machinery 122,927 | 267,932 | 30,300 | 18,750 38,950 | 478,859 

Total amount of wages paid carte year £} 66,536 | 107,682| 8,794 9,827 10,355 | 203,194 
Value of fuel used . e 4,632 | 12,647 970 tf 1,264} 19,513¢ 
Value of raw material worked up | 143,915 | 251,365 | 14,410 t 20,034 | 429,724¢ 
‘Total value of output : #£} 271,465 | 473,686 | 34, t 44,824 | 823,984T 
Value added in process of manufacture £1 127,550 | 222'321 | 19/599 t 24,790 | 394,260t 

1 


. Including one cotton ginning establishment. 
Australia particulars of output, etc., are not disclosed. 


+ As there are only two factories in South 
t Exclusive of South Australia. 


(i.) Progress of Industry, 1907 to 1911. The progress of woollen and tweed manu- 
factories during the last five years is shewn in the following table for each State in which 
mills were in operation :— 


DEVELOPMENT OF WOOLLEN MILLS IN AUSTRALIA, 1907 to 1911. 


é . Number of Persons Approximate Value of Plant and 
Number of Factories. Employed. Machinery. 
State. sem Petal 
1907.) 1908.\ 1909.}1910.}1911.] 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910.|1911.} 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. } 1911. 
z £ £ £ £ £ 
N.S.W.| 5 eam 6| 13} 395] 455] 628] 748] 951] 39,433] 43,933] 82,117| 109,473} 122,927 
Vic. 9 9; 9 9} 10] 1,589} 1,757 | 1,717 | 1,657 | 1,675 | 259,740 | 263,100 | 265,008 | 247,791} 267,932 
Q'land. 1 ry *2 *21 “81 119 97| *165| *175| *173}| 19,364) 19,364 | *28,634] *30,144] *30,300 
S. Aus. 2 2 2 2 2} 149} 145] 177 172} 169) 13,850} 11,200] 10,763} 10,763} 18,750 
PAS) 2) Seed reed ast Ree Bas Me we ara a = acs = 
Yas. 4 4] 4 4 4| 257} 263] 278 278| 232} 45,413) 33,250| 37,250] 38,750} 38,950 
O'wlth.| 21| 21) 24| 25) 322,509] 2,717 | 2,965 | 3,030 | 3,200 | 377,800 | 370,847 | 423,772 | 436,921] 478,859 


* Including one cotton ginning establishment. 


(ii.) Quantity and Value of Production, 1911. The production of the woollen mills 
of Australia consists chiefly of tweed cloths, flannels, and blankets, all of which have 
acquired a reputation for purity and durability. Detailed particulars for the several 
States are not available for publication. The total length of tweed and cloth manu- 
factured was oyer 2,000,000 yards, valued at, approximately, £300,000. In New South 
Wales 1,054,845 yards of tweed and cloth, in Victoria 901,348 yards, and in Tasmania 
24,732 yards were manufactured. The production of flannel in the Commonwealth 
in 1911 amounted to about 5,000,000 yards, valued at £300,000, and of blankets, shawls, 
and rugs upwards of 750,000, valued at about £200,000, were manufactured. 


No cotton spinning or weaving or linen weaving is carried on in Australia. Cotton 
‘ginning has been carried on at periods far apart in the northern States, and a mill was 
lately reopened at Ipswich in Queensland. For particulars of the quantity ginned on 
~which bounties were paid, see § 17, 1, page 405. 


22. Boots and Shoes.—Among the manufactories of Australia the boot and shoe 
amdustry holds an important place both in respect to the employment afforded by it and 
the range of its output. The following table shews particulars of this industry for each 
State during the year 1911:— 
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BOOT AND SHOE FACTORIES, 1911. 


Items. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | @’w’lth. 

Number of factories... fe a 106 154 29 26 11 15 341 
» employees ... 4,411 7,001 | 1,073 802 213 Q72| 13,772 
Actual horse-power of engines employed 855 1,063 230 160 30 68 2,406 


Approx. value of land and buildings £] 230,628} 204,002] 41,250) 60,245} 10,190] 19,420| 565,735 

»  Plantand machinery £] 156,643] 159,538} 33,031] 24,858} 7,510} 8,299| 389,879 
Total ‘amt. of wages paidduring year. £| 367,605| 542,707] 78,411] 68,727 20,039] 19,086 1,096,575 
Value of fuel used e 5,298 8,936 866 1,217 323 152 16,792 
Value of raw material worked up 709,818 |1,103,653 | 142,205 | 125,117 | 41,012) 29,296 2,151,101 
Total value of output .. 1,221,748 |1,878,308 | 265,068 | 225,353 | 63,414} 60,057 3,713,948 
Value added in process of manufacture £ 511,930 | 774,655 | 122,863 | 100,236 | 22,402] 30,761 1,562,847 


to te tt 


(i.) Progress of Industry, 1907 to 1911. The progress of the industry in the last 
five years is shewn in the following table :— 


DEVELOPMENT OF BOOT AND SHOE FACTORIES, 1907 to 1911. 


Z z Approximate Value of Plant 
No. of Factories. No. of Persons Employed. anaitachinory: 


State. 


1907 |1908/1909|1910)1911} 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910, | 1911. } 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. 


£ £ £ £ F 

N.S.W. | 102| 105 102 | 106 | 106 | 4,786 | 4,650 | 4,460 | 4,475 | 4,411 | 131,884 | 134,575 | 141,822 | 149,998) 156,643 
Victoria | 139 | 139 | 136 | 144 | 154 | 6,303 | 6,348 | 6,894 | 6,832 | 7,001 | 122,347 | 193,204 | 129,411 | 136,195] 159,538: 
Q’land. } 32] 27| 25| 30} 29] 1,134 | 1,094 | 1,135 | 1,120 | 1,073 | 29,078] 26,652| 25,712| 34,651| 33,031 
S. Aust. | 21| 24] 23] 93] 96/ 1,162 | 1,077) 1,069] 882] 802| 28,352} 30,748} 29,644] 30,079] 24,858 
W. Aust.| 12] 10| 11] 10] 11] 249) 185} ‘204| 203) 213} 7,232| 5.967] 6,735] 6,100] 7,510" 
Tas. ...{ 23| 23) 18| 24] 15| 281) 252| 961] 298) 972} 4,859} 3,185] 4,410] 4,565] 8,209 


CO’ wealth| 329 | 328 | 315 | 337 | 341 |13,915 |13,606 |14,023 |13,810 |13,772 | 316,752 | 324,331 | 337,734 | 360,818] 389,879 


(ii.) Value and Quantity of Production, 1911. The number and value of boots and 
shoes and slippers made at factories in each State during the year 1911 are shewn in the 
ollowing table :— 


PRODUCTION OF BOOT AND SHOE FACTORIES, 1911. 


Particulars. N.S. W. | Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | C’w’lth. 
QUANTITY (,000 OMITTED). 
Boots and shoes ... Pairs 3,729 5,198 779 691 210 180 10,787 
Slippers maa ... Pairs 439 164 60 24 de 3 690 
Uppers ee ... Pairs 70 14 10 19 4 3 120 
VALUE. 
Boots and shoes £} 1,146,417 | 1,845,000 | 249,424 | 201,642 59,958 56,109 | 3,558,550: 
Slippers 3 “ne £) 40,431 25,000 5,141 4,108 Ane 516 75,196. 
Uppers f oe £| 14,379 3,000] 2,845 5,125 1,445 791 27,585 


93. Hats and Caps.—The manufacture of hats and caps is now well established 
in the Commonwealth. The position of the industry in the several States in 1911 is 
shewn in the following table :— 
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HAT AND CAP FACTORIES, 1911. 


Items. |N.S8.W.| Vic. Q’land.| S.A. W.A.| Tas. |C’wlth. 

Number of factories ns be - 32 43 4 2 Delo pits 82 
employees as 1,566 2.017 142 126 5 Jee 3,856 

Actual horse-power of engines employ: ed. 433 415 17 52 a bad _. 917 
Approx. value of land and buildings £| 112,122 | 94,912 9,300 4,764 780 sea 221,878 
yy plant and machinery £) 60,807 | 51,849} 7,330 4,687 100 nae 124,773 

Total ‘amount of wages paid during year £| 96,498 | 141,762 7,614 | 11,252 298 cee 257,424 
Value of fuel used.. ‘ £|_ 4,876 | . 5,514 206 i is de 11,009 
Value of raw material worked up £)\ 127,494 | 208,941 | 11,904 S _ ung 363,806 
Total value of output . £| 293,591 | 420,963 | 24,220 S * de 768,416 
Value added in process of manufacture £| 166,097 | 212,022 | 12,316 F a “a 404,610 

i] 


* As there are only two factories in South Australia and one in Western Australia, details re- 
lating to output, etc., are not available for separate publication; the amounts, however, are 
included in the totals for the Commonwealth. 


(i.) Progress of Industry, 1907 to 1911. Asappears from the following table, which 
shews the progress of this industry in the States in which it was carried on during the 
years 1907 to 1911, there has been a considerable investment of capital in these establish- 
ments in New South Wales and Victoria during recent years, and the industry is now in 
a flourishing condition in both these States. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HAT AND CAP FACTORIES, 1907 to 1911. 


Number of Factories. No. of Persons employed. Approximate Value of Plant 


State. | and Machinery. 
| : | 
1907.|1908.|1909.}1910.|1911.| 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910.| 1911.| 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. 
& £ £ £ £ 

N.S.W. 22 | 26} 30] 29 | 32 | 1,094) 1,221 | 1,349 | 1,398 | 1,566 | 35,653 | 34,315 | 39,966 | 52,057} 60,807 
Vict. 33 | 34} 35 | 42 | 43 | 1,404} 1,520] 1,688} 1,890) 2,017 | 28,452 | 29,650 | 35,427 | 43,447) 51,849 
Q'land 3 4 5 5 4 140; 129) 173| 147| 142) 17,142] 7,662) 7,420] 17,591) 17,330 
8. Aust. 1 1 2 2 2 60 67} 144) 166} 126) 3,180} 3,721] 5,182| 5,064) 4,687 
W Aust.| ... 1 2 1 a 7 5 5 rae as 50 30) 100 
C’wlth. | 59] 65] 73] 79 | 82 | 2,698} 2,927 | 3,361 | 3,606 | 3,856 | 74,427 | 75,348] 88,045 |108,189| 124,773 


(ii.) Quantity and Value of Production, 1911. Particulars regarding the quantity 
and value of the production of hat and cap factories in each State are not available for 
separate publication. The total value of hats and caps made in Australia in 1911 was 
£753,865. 


24, Coach and Wagon Building Works.—This industry forms the principal branch of 
manufacture in Class XI. (see § 1, 8 above). The subjoined table gives particulars of 
factories in this branch of industry in each State during the year 1911. The returns 
sage establishments ior the manufacture of wheels, spokes, etc. 


COACH AND WAGON BUILDING WORKS, 1911. 


Items. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | C’wlth. 

Number of factories ae Pe ney 254 261 90 102 37 24 768 
» | @noployees ... 2,765 | 2,872 841 ~ 996 3871 185 8,030 
-Actual horse-power of engines employed. 776 489 239 339 128 34 2,005 


Approx, value of land and buildings | 312,112 | 222,306 | 61,048 | 115,457 | 41,730] 19,350| 772,003 
” plant and machinery £} 69,068) 50,765] 25,673 | 24,801} 13,267) 2,812] 186,386 
Total amount of wages paid siege year £| 241,225 | 211,070} 68,031) 80,312) 44,318) 14,117] 659,073 
Value of fuel used 4 
Value of raw material worked up. 
Total value of output... 
- Value added in process of manufacture 


626,492 | 572,850 | 183,377 | 215,686 | 106,736 | 33,488 | 1,738,629 
365,758 | 325,241 | 117,672 | 129,767 | 60,254! 19,973 | 1,018,665 
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25, Furniture and Cabinet Making and Billiard Table Making.— These indus- 
tries constitute the principal manufactures in Class XIII. (see § 1, 3 above), The 
following table gives particulars for 1911:— 


FACTORIES FOR FURNITURE AND CABINET MAKING AND BILLIARD TABLE 
MAKING, 1911, 


| | | 


Items. |N.S.W.| Vic. |Q'land.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | C'wlth. 


Number of factories aA oa os 139 161 61 30 24 | 11 496 
. employees... 2,561 | 1,932 996 883 339 207 6,918 
Actual horse-power of engines employed 806 448 411 533 205 57 2,460 


Approx. value of land and buildings £) 249,912 | 218,465 | 67,717} 45,900} 29,810) 22,535 634,339 
2 plantand machinery £} 41,327| 28,749} 21,957] 26,230 7,166 3,139 128,568 
Total amount of wages paid during year £] 272,011 | 185,068} 84,709} 81,461) 37,499] 12,989] 673,737 
Value of fuel used rae 5 
Value of raw material used 
Total value of output 


a 638,855 | 523,993 | 218,759 | 191,378 | 95,233 | 32,349 1,700,567 
Value added in process of ‘manufacture 


369,669 | 273,088 | 133,258 | 117,519 | 48,075 | 22,3471 963,956 
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26. Electric Light and Power Works.—Particulars of the electric light and power 
works of the Commonwealth in the year 1911 are given in the subjoined table. In 1907 
there were 128 establishments employing 1569 hands whose salaries and wages amounted 
to £202,490: in 1911 these had increased to 164 establishments, 2432 hands, salaries and 
wages £325,049, while the value of plant and machinery had increased during the four 
years from £2,576,431 to £3,123,062. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER WORKS, 1911. 


Items. N.S.W.| Vic. /Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | C’wlth. 
Number of factories Nee Sc me 104 20 6 3 20 11 | 164 
employees ... 929 590 103 300 242 268 2,432 


Actual horse-power of engines employed 54,592 | 15,819 6,083 | 8,166 | 18,026 4,534 | 107,220 
Approx. value of land and buildings £| 449,300] 186,888} 29,858} 94,568 | 68,854| 12,525] 841,993 

eA plant and machinery £/1,257,173 | 733,769 | 83,251 | 417,373 | 492,708 | 138,778 |3,123,062 
Total amount of wages paid ausiag year£) 134,884] 75,722) 16,578! 32,023} 45,067) 20,775 | 325,049 
Value of fuel used se £| 183,248] 41,881} 8,832] 19,912 | 79,812} 40,586) 374,271 
Total value of output... fe £! 896,607 | 270,498 | 63,860 ! 100,629 | 239,426 | 92,165 |1,663,185 


27. Gas and Coke Works.—There are gas works in operation in nearly all the chief 
towns in the Commonwealth. In New South Wales there are thirteen and in Queens- 
land four coke factories which are worked as separate industries. The subjoined table 
gives particulars of gas and coke works in each State :— 


GAS AND COKE WORKS, 1911. 


Items. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | C’wlth. 
Number of factories... an =e *60 47 t17 5 4 3 136 
employees ... 1,478 1,601 419 384 102 141 4,125 
Actual horgse-power of engines employed 2,356 735 126 167 36 24 3,444 


Approx. value of land and buildings £}| 617,625 | 470,164 | 131,451 8,446 | 33,939) 31,650} 1,293,275 
» . plant and machinery £/1045,624 |1,269,343| 442,102 | 350,954 | 71,859 | 154,517 | 3,334,399 
Total amount of wages paid during year£| 204,096 | 230,626 | 53,252) 51,172) 13,947] 17,775 570,868 


Value of fuel used me £) 59,634 tt 6,073} 1,865| 2,990) 2,637 73,199 
Value of raw material used 3 £)-384,327 | 235,987 | 26,153] 47,531] 12,054 9,346 715,398 
Total value of output ... £/1099,108} 810,414 | 187,665 | 174,800 | 46,386 | 43,959 | 2,362,332 


Value added in process of manufacture £ 714,781 | 574,427 | 161.512 | 127,269 | 34,332]! 34,613 | 1,646.934 


* Including 13 coke factories. + Including 2 coke factories. 
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The following table gives particulars regarding the quantity and value of the pro- 
duction of gas and coke works in each State during the year 1911 :— 


PRODUCTION OF GAS AND COKE WORKS, 1911. 


Particulars. | N.S. W. | Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust.|W.Aust.} Tas. | C’ wlth. 
QUANTITY. 
+ Re | 
Gas made .. 1000 cub. ft.| 425,039 | 2,813,160 | 564,326 500,081 101,616 | 155,166 | 8,409,388 
Coke... aby «. tons} 441,415 | 155,488 35,025 20,125 5,412 7,467 664,932 
i. } I 
VALUE. 

Gas aS F? a 4 678,307 710,000 | 158,259 132,656 33,156 39,167 | 1,751,545 
Coke ... Lee os £ 277,554 95,000 21,323 19,992 9,984 5,792 429,645 
COAL USED. 

Coal ... tons! *711,536 | 261,848 | 65,622 | 44,842 | 9,331 | 12,890 | 1,106,069 


* Also 55,621 tons shale. 
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SECTION XIV. 


WATER CONSERVATION AND IRRIGATION. 


§ 1. Water Supply Works. 


1. General.—In every country in which droughts are recurrent, there are few 
problems the solution of which is of greater importance than that of an adequate system 
of water conservation. Much has been done in the Commonwealth so far as the supply 
of water to centres of population is concerned, and a description of several of the metro- 
politan water works will be found herein, viz., in the section dealing with ‘Local 
Government.” 


(i.) The Great Australian Artesian Basin. In speaking of the ‘‘Great Aus- 
tralian Artesian Basin,’’ the area is understood which includes (a) considerably more 
than one-half of Queensland, taking in practically all that State lying west of the Great 
Dividing Range, with the exception of an area in the north-west contiguous to the 
Northern Territory ; (6) a considerable strip of New South Wales along its northern 
boundary and west of the Great Dividing Range; and (c) the north-eastern part of South 
Australia proper, together with the extreme south-eastern corner of the Northern 
Territory. This basin (shown approximately by map at the end of this section) 
is said to be the largest yet discovered, and is about 569,000 square miles, of which 
376,000 square miles are in Queensland, 90,000 square miles in South Australia, 83,000 
square miles in New South Wales, and 20,000 square miles in the Northern Territory. 
The area of the intake beds-is estimated at 60,010 square miles, viz., 50,000 square miles 
in Queensland and 10,010 square miles in New South Wales. The basin is what is 
technically known as a one-sided or half-basin, the intake beds outcropping along its 
eastern and north-eastern sides only, while the remainder of the water-bearing formation 
is hidden under the superficial deposits forming the plains of the interior of the States. 
Although it has not been definitely decided whether the basin has an outlet towards the 
Gulf of Carpentaria in the north, there is a preponderance of opinion and strong evidence 
in favour of the existence of such an outlet, an opinion which receives strong support from 
the maps published by the Geological Department of Queensland, which shew an apparent 
dip in the water-bearing strata towards the Gulf of Carpentaria in the north. The lower 
cretaceous rocks in which, in the Queensland portion of the basin, the water is contained, 
have, besides, been proved to extend along the margin of the Gulf of Carpentaria. An 
extension southwards, whereby the waters of the Great Basin might feed the Murray 
River Tertiary Basin and flow thence to the South Pacific Ocean, appears, on the other 
hand, improbable, as there is a bar of paleozoic rocks extending across the valley of the 
Darling at Wilcannia. The Murray Basin probably extends northwards nearly to the 
southern boundary of the Great Basin, and it may be fed to some extent by the waters of 
the Darling which, for a considerable distance, flows over the eocene calcareous sandstone 
of the Murray Basin. 
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(ii.) The Western Australian Basins. The Western Australian Basins fall naturally 
within five distinct groups, viz., the Eucla Basin, in the extreme south-east of the State, 
and extending well into South Australia along the shores of the Great Australian Bight ; 
the Coastal Plain Basin, west of the Darling Range; the North-West Basin, between the 
Murchison and Ashburton Rivers; the Desert Basin, between the De Grey and Fitzroy 
Rivers ; and the Gulf Basin, between Cambridge Gulf and Queen’s Channel. 


The Recent and Tertiary strata which enter Western Australia at its eastern border, 
and which have a prevailing dip towards the Great Australian Bight, form the Eucla 
artesian water area. But where boring operations have been undertaken the water has 
been found to be salt or brackish, and there are other conditions affecting the supply, such 
as local variations in the thickness of the beds, their relative porosity, and the unevenness 
of the floor upon which thay rest, which so far have not been examined with sufficient 
thoroughness to enable many particulars to be given in regard to this basin. 


In the Coastal Plain Basin to the west of the Darling Ranges artesian boring has, 
on the other hand, been carried on successfully for many years. 


(iii.) The Murray River Basin. In August, 1910, a report was issued by the 
Government Geologist of South Australia on the geology of the country south and east 
of the Murray River, with special reference to subterranean water supply in wells and 
bores along the Pinnaroo and Bordertown railways. The tertiary formation in the dis- 
trict under consideration occupies the western portion of a vast basin or depression, of 
which the greater part extends eastward into Victoria and northward into New South 
Wales. This basin is bounded on the west by the azoic and paleozoic rocks of the 
Mount Lofty and other ranges, extending northwards from near the mouth of the Murray 
to the Barrier Ranges, and on the east and north-east by the ranges of Victoria and New 
South Wales. This tertiary water-basin is occupied by a succession of sedimentary for- 
mations, both porous and impervious. It is of interest to note that the waters of the 
Murray River are partly supplied by influx from the water-bearing beds of this basin ; 
this is proved by the fact that, at low water, springs are observed at certain places flow- 
ing into it from beneath the limestone cliffs from Pyap Bend downwards. Similar 
springs must exist along the courses of other branches of the River Murray system, where 
they cut through the tertiary formation. 


(iv.) Plutonic or Meteoric Waters. While it has long been held that the Austra- 
lian artesian basin is a typically-formed one, and that its intake beds are as described 
above, a theory has been advanced (viz., by Professor Gregory, + formerly of Mel- 
bourne, but now of ‘Glasgow University), that the water, although called artesian, is 
not impounded rain-water, or meteoric water at all, but is derived from the older rocks, 
i.e., that it is plutonic in character. If this were so; and if the water contained in the 
basin were merely such as occurs in the molten lava from yolcanoes or imprisoned in the 
solidified quartz of granites, we should, of course, be rapidly exhausting our supply. He 
founds his main arguments on (qa) the amount of friction caused by the flow of water 
through the minute interstices between the sand grains, 7.¢., on the loss of its hydrostatic 
head before the bores are reached ; (b) on anomalies in temperature and pressure; (c) on 

- the chemical analyses of some of the waters; and (d) on evaporation measurements in. 
Central Australia. He suggests the pressure of overlying rock, and gas pressure caused. 
by the internal heat of the earth, as causes of the flow from the bores. 


This new theory has been replied to at length by the Government Geologist of New 
South Wales.* While this Year Book is hardly the place to enter at length upon 


1. See J. W. Gregory, F.R.S.,D.Sc.; “The Dead Heart of Australia’; London, John Murray, 
16 | ‘ 


2. E. BF. Pittman, A.R.S.M., Government Geologist of New South Wales: ‘Problems of the 
Artesian Water Supply of Australia, with special reference to Professor Gregory's Theory.’’ (Clarke: 
Memorial Lecture, delivered before the Royal Society of New South Wales, 31st October, 1907). 
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arguments of a purely scientific nature, it may be said that Mr. Pittman avers that 
“many of Professor Gregory’s statements appear to be in opposition to observed facts.” 
In regard to the loss of hydrostatic head, he quotes the opinion of the United States 
Geological Survey in regard to bores in Kentucky, and the experience in connection with 
the Grenelle bore in Paris. So far as temperature is concerned, he shews that it would 
be illogical to contend that, because some Australian bores give higher rates of increase 
than the average results of a number of ascertained bores and tunnels in other parts of 
the world, the water must be plutonic and not meteoric. In regard to pressure, stress is 
laid on the more accurate results obtained with the dumpy level than with the aneroid, 
and it is shewn how accurately the height to which the water would rise has been 
predicted in many localities. Itis also pointed out that the isopotential lines as laid down 
are tentative, as information in regard to many private wells is unreliable. The question 
of the chemical constituents of artesian water is dealt with at length, and it appears that 
instead of decreasing from east to west, as stated by Professor Gregory, the salinity of 
the water actually increases, and that some of the wells in the eastern district mentioned 
by the latter as being particularly rich in saline matter are actually outside the artesian 
basin altogether. 


In regard to evaporation measurements in Central Australia, Mr. Pittman holds 
that these do not affect the question at issue at all, as the water does not enter the 
porous beds in Central Australia, but on the flanks of the Dividing Range, where the 
rainfall is copious. The theories of the pressure of overlying rock and of gas pressure are 
not accepted by him. 


The strength of the argument seems to be unquestionably in favour of the older 
theory of meteoric water, as upheld by Mr. Pittman. Professor Gregory has made a 
rejoinder entitled ‘‘'The Flowing Wells of Central Australia,” which appeared in The 
Geographical Journal for July-August, 1911. 


(v.) Particulars of Artesian and Sub-artesian Bores, 1911. The following table gives 
particulars of artesian and sub-artesian bores in each State and in the Commonwealth up 
to the end of the year 1911 :— 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATES.—PARTICULARS OF ARTESIAN AND SUB-ARTESIAN 


BORES, 1911. 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | S.Aust.t/W.Aust.t} Tas. C’wlth. 
Bores existing a No. 457 42 1,879 80 59 oe 2,517 
Total depth bored ... feet) 749,863 14,962 | 2,031,100 } 69,128 68,965 uh 2,934,018 
Daily flow... ,000 gals.) 66,836t bs 529,818 8,106 19,676 Hi 624,436 
Depth at which artesian water 
was struck— A 
Maximum a50 feet 4,338 558 5,045 4,850 2,275 ae | 5,045 
Minimum Bee feet 46 131 10 233 39 he 10 
Temperature of flow— 
Maximum ne Maly. 148 = 202 208 140 xe 208 
Minimum .. Fahy. 70 e 81 82 60 es 60 


* Not available. + Government bores only. 


9. New South Wales.—Artesian boring in New South Wales dates from 1879, when 
a private bore was put down on the Kallara pastoral holding, between Bourke and Wil- 
cannia. The first Government bore was that at Goonery, on the Bourke-Wanaaring road, 
completed in 1884. At the end of 1911, out of 457 known artesian bores in New South 
Wales, 193 were Government bores. 
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The distribution of these bores was as follows :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES ARTESIAN BORES ON 3ist DECEMBER, 1911. 


Particulars. State. Private. Total. 

Bores existing ... ce ee No. 193 264 457* 
Total depth bored bes ea feet 368,027 381,836 749,863* 
Daily flow =38 ore gallons} 66,835,875t t 
Depth at which water was struck— 

Maximum ae ke feet! 4,338 | 3,550 

Minimum ae - ¥ 89 | 46 
Temperature of flow— | 

Maximum oe hey Badin. 140 | 148 

Minimum oe. 3 < | 70 yar 


‘ 


* Exclusive of 21 Government and 21 private bores which failed; the total depth bored 
being 27,629 feet and 27,909 feet respectively. + Excluding the flow from seventeen pumping 
bores, the particulars of which are not available. t Not available. 


Of the wells at the end of 1911, the depth is stated in 487 cases, and it appears that 
only 21 wells were less than 500 feet deep; while 88 ranged from 500 to 1000 feet ; 239 
from 1000 to 2000 feet ; 102 from 2000 to 3000 feet ; 32 over 3000 feet ; and five over 
4000 feet. There is a preponderance of wells from 1000 to 2000 feet in depth, but 
neither the shallow wells under 500 feet, nor the very deep wells over 3000 feet are so 
numerous in proportion as in Queensland, The two deepest wells in New South Wales 
are those at Boronga, in the County of Stapylton, with a depth of 4388 feet and a daily 
outflow of 1,062,133 gallons; and at Dolgelly, in the Parish of Careunga, in County 
Stapylton, with a depth of 4086 feet, and an outflow of 622,185 gallons per day. The™ 
largest outflow is stated to be that at the Boobora bore, in the County of Stapylton, 
which yields 1,133,300 gallons a day, and has a depth of 3225 feet. 


The Zetz Spa, much used as a mineral water in New South Wales, comes from 
Ballimore, near Dubbo. 


It may be said that the cost of artesian wells works out at an average -of about 20s. © 
per lineal foot; it depends, of course, upon the depth to which boring operations have 
to be extended, and on the accessibility of the bore to a railway station. The practice is 
to line the bore with three strings of casing, ten, eight and six inches in diameter 
respectively. The ten and eight inch strings are inserted as far as may be considered 
necessary, and the six-inch string generally taken to the bottom of the bore. Recent 
contract prices per lineal foot for a bore complete are as follows :—To 1000 feet, 27s. per 
foot ; 1000 to 1500 feet, 17s. 9d. ; 1500 to 2000 feet, 18s. 3d. ; 2000 to 2500 feet, 19s. 3d. ; 
2500 to 3000 feet, 21s. 8d.; 3000 to 3500 feet, 23s. 9d.; 3500 to 4000 feet, 30s. The 
increased cost per lineal foot for the first 1000 feet is owing to the insertion of the three 
strings of casing. 


3. Victoria.—Victoria lies altogether outside the Great Australian Artesian Basin, and 
as water is obtainable in most parts of the State at shallow depths, there has not been much 
occasion for artesian boring. As early as 1884, however, an artesian well was bored at Sale, 
which for a number of years gave a supply of about 100,000 gallons per day until, either 
through corrosion of the casing or by choking up with sand from below, the flow ceased. 
In 1905 a new bore was therefore put down, which at a depth of 277 feet yielded suffi- 
cient water to fill Lake Guthridge, a local depression. But as the water was impure, and 
contained too much sulphuretted hydrogen, boring operations were continued to 520 feet, 
when the lowering of the casing shut off the supply of water. A further bore was then 
put down at some distance from the first, and this, at a depth of 238 feet, yielded a fresh 
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and clear water supply, which at present is stated to be about 145,000 gallons per day. 
Further trouble, however, has been experienced owing to failure of casing and a fresh 
bore is being put down. 


In the late eighties a number of bores were put down in the North-Western part of 
the State varying from 200 to over 2000 feet in depth, but without any notable success. 
In 1897 a Board reported on boring for artesian water supply in the Mallee country, but, 
this report was adverse except as regards the extreme northern portion thereof. In 1906 
eight bores were put down on the Overnewton Estate, Maribyrnong, to depths varying 
from 147 to 272 feet ; small supplies of good and medium water for stock purposes were 
obtained, but only one of the wells yielded water fit for domestic purposes. In 1908 
boring was commenced in the Mallee country near the Border east of Pinnaroo in South 
Australia, and a line of bores from the Border to Kow Plains has proved the existence of 
a large sheet of underground water. Altogether forty-two bores have been sunk, 
and their depths vary from 150 to 600 feet, the water rising to within from 200 to 7 
feet of the surface. In three instances the bores flow, the water rismg from four to 
seventeen feet above the surface. The fresh water extends nearly as far east as the 
142nd meridian and its northern limit is approximately the 35th parallel. Informa- 
tion as to the geological formation of this district is given on page 570 preceding. 


At the end of 1911 the number of existing Government bores in use in Victoria was 
42, from which supplies are obtained by pumping. The total depth bored amounted to 
14,962 feet, while the maximum and minimum depths at which water was struck were 
588 and 181 feet respectively. There are also seventy-two existing private bores, with a. 
total depth of about 162,000 feet. ms 

4. Queensland.—A return relating to the 30th June, 1911, classifies the Queensland 
artesian bores under the following headings :— 


QUEENSLAND ARTESIAN BORES ON 30th JUNE, 1911. 


4 Subidrtesian In Progress, 
Sunk by— Aztosian or Pumped | Abandoned, Total 
Dyes Supplies. | or Uncertain. 
Government... rite 35. 36 151 22 
Local governing authorities 44 19 9 TS evi 46 
Private owners ae 5% eect wre E 284 428 1,443 
Total Mies 785 329 597 7 de 


Of the 785 flowing bores, 57 were of less than 10,000 gallons per day; 161 from 
10,001 to 150,000 gallons; 318 from 150,001 to 750,000 gallons; 145 from 750,001 to: 
1,500,000 gallons; 65 from 1,500,001 to 2,500,000 gallons; and 39 from 2,500,001 
to 4,500,000 gallons. The deepest well was one known as Bimerah Run No. 8, White- 
wood, lying between the Barcoo and Thomson Rivers; this had a depth of 5045 feet, 
and was stated to yield 70,000 gallons daily. This flow is, of course, a comparatively 
small one, many wells yielding, when uncontrolled, from one to three million gallons a day. 
A well at Cunnamulla is stated to have a daily flow, when uncontrolled, of no less than 
4,500,000 gallons. The waters of many of the wells have been analysed, and some found 
suitable for wool-scouring only, others are suitable for watering stock but not for irrigation, 
owing to the presence of alkali; others again serve for both stock and irrigation, while 
some, such as those containing sulphuretted hydrogen, are not_of any use. ‘Water fit for 
stock may generally be said to be ‘‘ safe’’ for domestic purposes in spite of its slightly 
mineral taste. The wells yielding the mineral waters known as ‘‘ Helidon Spa,” 
- ‘“Boonah Spa,’’ and “Junot Spa,’’ which are much in use in Queensland and New 
South Wales, are shallow wells from 60 to 200 feet in depth. 
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The following table shews particulars as to Queensland bores at the end of June, 
bP 


QUEENSLAND ARTESIAN BORES ON 30th JUNE, 1912. 


Particulars. peg ort ehig Private. Total. 

Bores existing ... aut A No. 249 1,630 1,879 
Total depth bored “st an feet 190,852 1,840,248 2,031,100 
Daily flow se ... gallons} 32,300,885 | 497,516,975 | 529,817,860 
Depth at which artesian water was struck— 

Maximum . acts om feet) 4,256 5,045 

Minimum ... se ‘ph | 354 10 
Temperature of flow— | 

Maximum ... es i ya dphy.t 198 202 

Minimum ... ee oe Pah: 92 81 


5. South Australia.—The information about artesian wells is somewhat meagre. 
Harly in 1908 a list of twenty-five of the principal Government bores was published, of 
which four were under 1000 feet in depth, twelve from 1000 to 2000 feet, two from 2000 to 
3000 feet, and seven over 3000 feet. The deepest flowing well was at Goyder’s Lagoon, 
on the Hergott to Birdsville route, measuring 4580 feet, and yielding 600,000 gallons 
per day. A bore at Patchawarra, 35 miles north of Innamincka, was in September, 
1909, down to 4863 feet, but had not at that depth struck the subterranean water. The 
maximum flows, viz., 1,250,000 gallons and 1,000,000 gallons daily, occurred at Coward 
Springs and Dulkaninna respectively. 


The following table shews particulars as to South Australian bores at the end of: 
December, 1911 :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BORES, 1911. 


Particulars. Artesian and Sub-artesian. 

Bores existing ee “eA ae ode 80 
Total depth'bored _.... Sp auth ah feet 69,128* 
Daily flow wel gals. 8,106,000t 
Depth at which aye was ee S 

Maximum by aE ak feet 4,850 

Minimum es oe BAA feet 08 233 
Temperature of ‘flow— 4 

Maximum a -€e sss ped QA h ates 208 

Minimum aes “Pahr 82 J 
Total cost of onstruction of bores up to end of year... £197,680 
Expenditure during year on boring operations EID, £15,990 

* Exclusive of 44,571 feet in abandoned bores. t Artesian water only. 


(i.) Bores along Bordertown Railway. The sinking of bores across the Ninety-mile 
Desert between the Murray and the Victorian boundary was commenced in 1886 at 
Coonalpyn ; with the exception, however, of salt water at 55it., none was reported to haye 
been struck. Ki Ki bore was sunk in 1887, and at 361 ft. a good supply of water fit for 
stock was struck. 'intinarra bore was sunk in 1887 ; it was artesian when first tapped. 
The water was found to be fit for locomotive engines and is still used for that purpose. 
The bore at Emu Flat was also sunk in 1887. 
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The following table gives particulars relating to bores along the Bordertown railway. 
Tn all these bores water was found in porous beds of Hocene (Tertiary) age. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—PARTICULARS OF BORES ALONG BORDERTOWN RAILWAY, 


1910. 
i le ene wee of pereene 4 
° ~ lt a|s 4 Hs 
mas apeve Bea Rater jovel trom Matter pee Raion Remaelkst 
level. Surface. Gallon. 
Ft. Ft. Ft. Gallons. 4 
ae at Bottomed granite, 
Cooke’s Plains 17 15 os | Salt vl 918 fact. 

(Poste Nis rf 73 | fa ie 16,800 | Bottomed decom- 
oye hee Be doi hing, PSeu, Bagekish ' 16,800 | posed slates, 450 ft. 
Pivtiverrs'” 62 951°) Rises to | Fresh 4,300 he 

surface). | (81 grs.) 
Emu Flat | f 52 Birds At 60 ft. from sur- 
100 166 28 (98 grs.) 8,500 | face 312,000 gals. 
Keith ( 264 ar per diem. 
i 


(ii.) Bores along and near Pinnaroo Railway Line. The subjoined table gives par- 
ticulars of some of the principal bores in the Pinnaroo country. In 1904 the first bore 
was sunk in this district at Cotton; numerous successful bores have since been put down 
by the Public Works Department, and subsequently by the residents of the district. 
Several wells, ranging in depth from 55 ft. to 221 ft., have also been sunk in this district. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—PARTICULARS OF PRINCIPAL BORES NEAR PINNAROO 
RAILWAY LINE, 1910. 


Elevation of Depth of |. | Supply 
oroPeme eM rretsen"|ol Wats. Uf irom |) May Teen bP rnere 
Level. Surface. jascertained. 
Feet. Feet. Feet. Grains. Gallons. 
Sherlock ... 53 270 15 Fresh 196.24 feu 
Geranium ...| 240 140 140 OG 96.05 | 14,400 
Cotton SM, 300 190 and 800 170 4 81.16 80,000* 
Parilla apa 340 207 and250.|- 207 fi ah Pa 
Bews Med 350 227 193 if ne 10,800 
Clay Pan ... 840 225 203 i ame 13,440 
Kow Plains... 344 140 and 210 167 . nf 73.79 ses 
Fuller’ ...) 100 ‘|: 72 and 340 | 43 and 29 oleae 101 ak 
Gosden Agi 100 327 27 Fresh Ree 48,000 


* Bottomed on granite at 839 feet. 


The latest Government bore is situated 74 miles south of Brown’s well, near the 
terminus of the proposed railway from Tailem Bend. The depth of this bore is 220 ft., 
and the water, which is in large supply, rises to within 52 ft. of the surface. The water 
is fresh, containing 7 0z. salts and other solid matter per gallon. 


6. Western Australia.—(i.) The Goldfields Water Supply of Western Australia. 
The scheme by which the Government of Western Australia undertook to provide a 
permanent supply of water for the population on the eastern goldfields of that State 
comes properly under the heading of ‘‘ Water Supply Works.” 
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The Act under which the works were constructed was introduced in Parliament by 
Sir John Forrest, G.C.M.G., then Premier of Western Australia, in September, 1896, 
and provided for an expenditure of £2,500,000 and a daily supply of 5,000,000 gallons, 
The works, designed by the late Mr. C. Y. O’Connor, Engineer-in-Chief of the State, 
were originally known as the “‘ Coolgardie Water Scheme,” but are now officially called 
the “Goldfields Water Supply.” The first construction work in connection with the 
scheme was commenced early in 1898, and the water was delivered in Kalgoorlie in Jan- 
uary, 1903. The source of supply is the Helena River, in the Darling Ranges, where, 
at about 18 miles from Perth, an impounding reservoir, 760 acres in extent, with a catch- 
ment area of 569 square miles, has been constructed. From the impounding reservoir 
the water is pumped through a steel main of the locking-bar type, 30 inches in internal 
diameter, by a series of eight pumping stations located at intervals along the main. 
Each pumping station, except No. 1, which draws direct from the reservoir, is provided 
with a suction tank which receives the water pumped by the preceding station. The 
last pumping station delivers the water into a main service reservoir of 12 million gallons 
capacity, situated at Bulla Bulling at a height of 1290 feet above the lowest off-take 
from the Helena Reservoir, and distant 3074 miles therefrom. From the main service 
reservoir the water flows by gravity to Kalgoorlie, a further distance of 44 miles; the 
total length of the 30in. main being 3514 miles. The water is distributed to the various 
townships and to the mining centres from service reservoirs, and a considerable area of 
agricultural country is also supplied by branch pipe lines from the main conduit. The 
area of operations embraces 16,000 square miles, the total length of the water area being 
approximately 380 miles. The cost of the original works, including expenses of 
raising loans, was £2,866,454, and of supplementary works £386,247, making a total of 
£3,252,701. The Mundaring reservoir cost £249,000. Its capacity is 4600 million 
gallons, and its surface area at full supply level 672 acres. The height of the wall above 
the river bed is 100 ft. ; length of wall, 757 ft.; width of wall at bottom, 85 ft.; at top, 
11 ft.; and when the reservoir is full the water runs back for a distance of seven miles. 
During the financial year 1911-12 the total consumption amounted to 1,135,000,000 ~ 
gallons, an increase on the previous year of 86,100,000 gallons. The gross revenue was 
£243,000, and the gross expenditure £270,000. Complete information regarding the 
financial position of the Goldfields Water Supply was not available at the time of going 
to press, and will be found in the Appendix, 


(ii.) The Mines Water Supply Branch.—Prior to the commencement of the Gold- 
fields Water Supply Scheme, works of different kinds were carried out by the Government 
in order to'afford temporary relief to the population on the goldfields. These works com-- 
prised shallow and artesian boring, conservation and protection of water in natural and 
artificial reservoirs, sinking of wells, erection of condensers, etc. About 2000 shallow 
bores have found fresh water, and a few hundred, salt water, which, however, is service- 
able for battery purposes. Administratively, the goldfields area is divided into three 
water supply districts—Coolgardie, Murchison, and Pilbara. It has been the policy of 
ithe department charged with the supervision of water supply works, viz., the Mines 
Department, to lease watering stations wherever that could be done to advantage, and 
from twenty to thirty leases are generally executed in the course of a year. The tanks 
which have been constructed by the department vary in size from 200,000 gallons to 
87,500,000 gallons (at Niagara). 


At the end of the year 1911 the total number of Government bores west of the 
Darling Range was 59, and there were 82 private bores recorded in addition. This record 
is, however, incomplete, and the following particulars refer to Government bores only, 
The total depth bored is given as 68,965 feet. The total cost of construction of State 
bores at the end of the year 1911 was about £109,400, of which amount £19,400 was 
spent in 1911. The total daily flow of the Government bores is stated as 19,676,400 
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gallons. The maximum and minimum depths of State bores were 2275 feet and 39 feet 
respectively, and the maximum and minimum temperatures 140° and 60° Fahrenheit. 
The maximum outflow, 1,167,000 gallons per day, is said to be obtained from a well at 
Guildford. 


As already stated, no artesian water has been found east of the Darling Ranges, 
although a large number of shallow bores yield either fresh or salt water. 


§ 3. Irrigation Plants. 


1. General.—Various causes have combined to keep proposals for irrigation works 
on a large scale before the Parliaments of several of the States for a number of years 
without any very tangible results, except in the case of New South Wales, Victoria, and 
South Australia. The absence of the example of any country which has constructed 
such works under similar climatic and labour conditions, the very partial success of some 
of the smaller works undertaken in Australia, and the abundant supply of artesian water 
obtained during the last twenty years in parts of the continent most liable to droughts, 
have all tended to delay the undertaking of large works. 


2. New South Wales.—(i.) Irrigation Trusts. The first action by the Government 
of this State for the establishment of irrigation settlements was taken under Acts of 
Parliament which authorised the formation of irrigation trusts in the vicinity of Went- 
worth in 1890, Hay in 1892, and Balranald in 1893. The Wentworth Trust controlled 
an area of 10,600 acres, but has been dissolved and its powers assumed by Government. 
A pumping plant has been provided and channels laid out for the irrigation of an area of 
1500 acres, of which 1000 acres are at the present time under successful occupation, 
largely for the production of horticultural crops and a small amount of lucerne. The 
original area under the Hay Trust was 12,847 acres, but in 1896 this was reduced to 3000 
acres. The pumping plant and channels provide for the irrigation of 900 acres, which are: 
under occupation, principally in connection with the growth of fodder crops for dairying, 
a small area being under horticultural crops. No works for the supply of water have yet 
been carried out by the Balranald Trust, which controls an area of 1000 acres. It is 
improbable that any irrigation will be provided in this area in the near future. 


(ii.) Private Irrigation. Irrigation by private individuals is almost entirely carried 
out by pumping plants licensed under the provisions of the Water Rights Act. The 
largest plants draw their supplies from the River Murray for irrigating areas of from 
600 to 700 acres of lucerne grown for stock feeding purposes. 


(iii.) The Murrwmbidgee Northern Irrigation Scheme. This scheme provides for the 
utilisation of a large proportion of the waters flowing from the Murrumbidgee catchment 
area in normal seasons. The works which are necessary to provide for the conservation 
of these waters consist in the first place of a large storage reservoir in which the water is 
to be retained by a weir known as the “Burrinjuck Dam.” This dam is being constructed 
across the channel of the Murrumbidgee River, about three miles below the confluence of 
the Goodradigbee River. The catchment area above this point is 5000 square miles. 


The retaining wall will have a total height of 240 feet from its crest to the deepest 
foundation level; the total length will be 784 feet curved in plan to a radius of 1200 feet ; 
the thickness at the crest will be 18 feet and at the base 170 feet. The maximum 
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depth of the water stored will be 224 feet, the total volume being 33,630 million cubic 
feet. The wall itself will contain about 600,000 tons of material, a&d will require about 
50,000 tons of cement for its construction. The work is now partially completed and it is 
estimated thatit will be finished in 1913. The object of constructing this weir is to regulate 
the supply of water, so that the large volumes which are afforded by the winter rains and 
the melting snows of the spring may be retained and made available to supplement the 
natural flow of the river in the dry months of the summer, when irrigation water is most 
required. The volumes of water thus made available for irrigation requirements will be 
conveyed in the channel of the Murrumbidgee River for a-distance of 200 miles from the 
storage to a point above the town of Narrandera at Berembed, where a reservoir known 
as the Berembed Weir is in course of construction with the object of diverting supplies 
by gravitation into the irrigation lands. A main canal, capable of carrying 1005 cubic 
feet per second, is being constructed from the Berembed weir for the purpose of 
conveying the waters to the irrigable lands situated along the base of the hills to the west 
of the town of Narrandera. 

It is proposed that the State Government shall acquire and subdivide for the purposes 
of intense culture the whole of these irrigible areas, which consist of about 200,000 acres 
of first-class and 360,000 acres of second-class land. The main canal will be capable of 
carrying to these areas only about one half of the water which will be made available for 
irrigation by the construction of the Burrinjuck dam. No determination has yet been 
arrived at as to whether the additional available volumes will be utilised for irrigating 
further areas of these same lands on the northern side of the river, or whether a separate 
canal will be constructed for the purpose of carrying supplies to lands on the southern 
side. 

It is stated that the conditions as regards water-supply, soil, and climate are such as 
to ensure the success of the scheme, and it is anticipated that when the whole of the 
lands are settled there will be an addition of at least 50,000 people to the population 
within the district. It is expected that, in addition to the horticultural crops which will 
be grown, the supplies of fodder which will be afforded by the irrigation settlement will 
be sufficient to obviate the evil effects of droughts in the surrounding pastoral districts 
and will thus largely increase their stock-carrying capacity and productiveness. 


(iv). Other Irrigation Schemes. The following proposals are under investigation by 
the State Irrigation Department :— 


(a) Lachlan River. The construction of a storage reservoir on this river at a place 
known as Wyangala, below the confluence of the Abercrombie River, for the 
purpose of affording water in the river channel for pastoral purposes and for 
the irrigation of small areas along the river banks by pumping. 


(0) Macquarie River. The construction of a storage reservoir on this river at 
Burrendong below the confluence of the Cudgegong River, for the purpose 
of affording water by gravitation for the irrigation of certain lands to the 
west of Narromine. 


(c) Murray River. The construction of a storage reservoir across the Murray 
River at Camberoona, above Albury, in order to supply water by gravitation 
through a canal which will be taken off at Bungowannah, below Albury, for 
the irrigation of high-class lands lying between the Murray and the Billa- 
bong Creek near the town of Berrigan. 


(d) Hunter River. The construction of storage reservoirs on the Upper Hunter 
or Goulburn River with a view to supplying water by pumping from the 
Hunter River to the adjoining lands and supplementing the water supply 
of Newcastle. It is stated that the valley of this river is one of the most 
fertile districts in the State and that it is capable of carrying a dense 
population under the conditions of intense culture by irrigation. 


———, 
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(e) Darling River. The conversion of Lake Menindie into a large permanent 
storage by means of a diversion weir across the Darling River and of a 
canal through Lake Pamamaroo, the water so stored to be utilised in the 
irrigation of the bed of Lake Cawndilla and of certain lands to the south- 
west. 


(f) Warragamba River. A scheme has been prepared for the construction of a 
large storage dam on the Warragamba River, so as to retain a depth of 
225 feet and a volume of 103,000 million gallons of water. This would be 
available for the supply of 80 million gallons daily for the domestic 
services of Sydney, 30 million gallons daily for trade purposes, and 80 
million gallons daily for irrigation purposes in the county of Cumberland. 


It is proposed that the water for domestic purposes should be conveyed 
and delivered at Potts Hill through 48 miles of open concrete channel and 
pipes; that the supplies for trade purposes should be delivered in the vicinity 
of the Great Western Railway, between St. Mary’s and Penrith; and that 
the lands situated along the banks of the Nepean River and in the valley of 
South Creek should be irrigated. 


8. Victoria.—(i.) Classification of Works. The Water Conservation Works in Vic- 
toria naturally divide themselves into those providing mainly a domestic supply, such as 
the Yan Yean works, controlled by the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works ; 
the Coliban, Broken River, Kerang Lakes, and Mallee Supply Works, which, although 
now administered by the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission, are properly local 
government works; other works for domestic supply controlled by Water Works Trusts 
or Municipal Corporations; and irrigation works proper. With the exception of the last- 
named class particulars as to these works will be found in the section on “Local Govern- 
ment” of this book. 


(ii.) Works Controlled by the Commission. With the exception of the First Mildura 
Irrigation and Water Supply Trust, all of the irrigation schemes and the more important 
domestic and stock water-supply works in rural districts are vested in and controlled by 
the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission, which was created by the Water Act 
1905, in force since 1st May, 1906. The works under the control of this body, which is 
composed of three members, may be classified as follows :—(a) Irrigation schemes; and 
(b) Domestic and stock schemes included in which are a number for providing town 
supplies, the principal being the Coliban system. The following statement shews the 
capital cost of each class of works under the control of the commission :— 


VICTORIA.—COST OF WORKS VESTED IN, AND UNDER CONTROL OF, STATE 
RIVERS AND WATER SUPPLY COMMISSION, 1911, 


| 


Domestic and 


. Irrigation Stock Schemes . 
Particulars. ehottess including Miscellaneous. Total. 
Town Supplies. 


Capital cost ay £| 2,889,479 1,989,525 66,547 4,945,551 


(a) Irrigation Schemes. This division comprises the schemes constructed and 
under construction for the supply of water to between twenty to thirty irrigation districts. 
Up to 1906 these schemes were controlled by local Trusts which had obtained the moneys 
for the construction on loans from the State. By the Water Act 1905 all local 
control was abolished and the districts were transferred to the State Rivers and Water 
Supply Commission. Since this date the Government has adopted a vigorous irrigation 
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policy and the expenditure on construction during the past four years amounts to 
£1,250,000. The irrigation works draw their supplies mainly from headworks con- 
structed on the Murray, Goulburn, and Loddon rivers. The cost of these works, which 
now stands at £1,087,000, is not debited to the districts benefited, but is borne entirely 
by the State. Within the last two years the State has adopted the policy of purchasing 
large areas of land commanded by these schemes and subdividing them for intensive 
culture. The settlement of the areas on these lines will mean a large increase in the 
population of the State. The management and supervision of these areas have hitherto 
been vested in two bodies—the Closer Settlement Board and the Water Supply Commis- 
sion, but in order to do away with this dual control, the Amending Closer Settlement 
Act of 1912 was passed, transferring to the Water Supply Commission the entire 
management, leasing, and general supervision of all lands within irrigation districts. 


(6) Domestic and Stock Schemes. The second division takes into account the schemes. 
constructed and under construction for the supply of water for domestic and stock 
purposes to very large tracts of country. The principal works of this division are 
situated in the Wimmera and Mallee districts, and cover an area of about 6000 square 
miles. Since its inception, the Commission has spent upon the various works in the 
Wimmera and Sea Lake district the sum of £176,000, and a further expenditure of 
£80,000 during the year 1912-13 is contemplated. In addition to the Commission’s. 
districts some large areas are still administered by local authorities. 


It should be mentioned that in 1899 the State deemed it advisable to write off the 
sum of £1,073,000 from capital accounts of the local bodies then controlling the works. 
in each of the above divisions. 


(iii.) Mildura. The first settlement of Mildura dates from 1884. After being. 
managed until 1887 by Chaffey Bros., and then until 1895 by Chaffey Bros. Company 
Limited, it was in that year taken over by the First Mildura Irrigation Trust and has 
since then made great progress. Its population, at the Census of 1911, was 6145. For 
the year ending 30th June, 1911, the receipts of this Trust aggregated £21,316, and its. 
expenditure £18,849. For the same period the area of land under cultivation and the. 
record of water acres were 12,189 and 35,475 acres respectively. 


No precise figures are available as to the capital cost of the works at Mildura ; 
probably the sum was not less than £180,000. The amount due to Government is. 
£72,430, exclusive of £15,434 for accumulations of interest. 


(iv.) Lands supplied with water within the State.—The area of country lands within 
the State artificially supplied with water for domestic and ordinary use and for watering 
stock is approximately 20,312 square miles, equal to about 13,000,000acres. The extent 
of land under irrigated culture, for all kinds of crop, is 215,333 acres, an increase of 
72,476 acres or 50 per cent. over the area irrigated in the previous year. About 14,500: 
acres have been watered under yearly permits granting authority to divert water from 
streams throughout the State. Further progress has been made during the year in 
bringing all such diversions under the control of the Commission, 645 permits authorizing 
diversions for irrigation, domestic and stock, and power purposes being now in force. 


4. Queensland.—The main irrigation works in Queensland are as follow :—(a) those 
at Ayr, which utilise the waters of the Burdekin River, and shallow wells on its banks ; 
(b) those at Bingera, near Bundaberg, which utilise water pumped from the Burnett. 
River just aboye the point of meeting of the salt and fresh waters, and (c) those at 
Fairymead, which utilise water pumped from a number of shallow spear wells sunk on 
the alluvial flats on the north side of the Burnett River and about six miles from 
Bundaberg. There were 475 irrigators in the State in 1911, chiefly farmers and graziers, 
and the area irrigated was 8661 acres. 
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5. South Australia.—(i.) The Renmark Irrigation Trust. The Renmark Irrigation 
Trust was established on similar lines to Mildura, but on a considerably smaller scale. 
At present the extent of the land assessed for the purpose of the trust is approximately 
5200 acres, and maintains a population of about 2000.. The value of Renmark 
products averages about £100,000 per annum. It is claimed that without irrigation the 
land would barely feed 500 sheep. 


(ii.) Other Waterworks. The Bundaleer reservoir consists of a large earth and clay 
embankment which impounds water in a natural basin away from the main water- 
courses. Its capacity is stated at 1,319,000 gallons. 


The Barossa waterworks have a reservoir wall of concrete seventy-five feet in height. 
The reservoir has a holding capacity of 993,340,000 gallons. 


A reservoir, the first in the northern part of the State, was completed at the end of 
1909 on Pekina Creek, above Orroroo. 


The largest of the South Australian undertakings is the Beetaloo waterworks, which 
supply the towns of Port Pirie, Moonta, Wallaroo, Kadina, and fifteen others, besides 
one million acres of country lands. The cast-iron reticulation pipes in connection with 
Beetaloo are 637 miles in length, and the capital cost of the works was £989,950. 


None of the South Australian works, Renmark excepted, are, however, irrigation 
works properly so called, although they are to some extent used for irrigation purposes. 


(iii.) Area under Irrigation. The area under irrigation in South Australia, includ- 
ing reclaimed lands along the Murray, amounted to only 20,000 acres at the beginning 
of 1911. The Government, however, proposes to push on with the irrigation schemes 
along the Murray as fast as possible. The Cobdogla station, held under grazing permits, 
will be the next area taken in hand, and notice for the resumption of 118 square miles 
has been given to the present occupiers. The area comprises practically the whole of 
the original Lake Bonney irrigation scheme, and is contiguous to the Berri irrigation 
area, Which contains a further 19,000 acres of the Cobdogla run. It is proposed to start 
the reticulation with channels for an area of 5000 acres, between the Cobdogla home- 
stead and Lake Barmera (formerly Lake Bonney), which lends itself to economical 
irrigation. A large central pumping station will be erected at the south end of the lake, 
and will command the whole of the irrigation area, including the 5000 acres, the 
maximum lift being about 90 feet. 


6. Conflicting Interests——The relative rights of the States of New South Wales, 
Victoria, and South Australia to the waters of the Murray River are undetermined. 
Territorially the south bank of the Murray was the boundary between the two former 
States, 2.¢e., the region of the River itself, up to the point where it enters South Aus- 
tralia, was wholly within New South Wales. 


At the Federal conventions which preceded the establishment of the Commonwealth 
the South Australian representatives expressed their fear lest too much irrigation on the 
Murray and Darling might impair the navigability of the latter river, and the result was 
the insertion of a provision in the Commonwealth Constitution which reads as follows:— 


“Section 100.—The Commonwealth shall not, by any law or regulation of trade or 
commerce, abridge the right of a State or the residents therein to the reasonable use of 
the waters of rivers for conservation and irrigation.’’ 
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Under this section negotiations have for several years been in progress between the 
three interested States. In January, 1911, a conference took place in Melbourne between 
the Premiers of New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia on the Murray Waters 
question. One of the primary objects of this conference was to discuss the provision in 
the Murray Waters Act, passed by the South Australian Government in 1910, authorising 
the carrying out of certain works at Lake Victoria in New South Wales subject to an 
agreement being made for the acquisition by South Australia of the lake together with 
the two watercourses, known as Rufus River and Frenchman’s Oreek, connecting the, 
River Murray with the lake. The Premier of South Australia claimed the right to have 
enough-water sent down the river to maintain navigation, and also asserted a right to 
the waters flowing down the Goulburn in Victoria and the Murrumbidgee in New South 
Wales, into the Murray, as well as to the waters of the Murray itself, not only for naviga- 
tion, but also for the irrigation purposes contemplated by the Government of South 
Australia. In support of the navigation proposal it was stated that South Australia had 
in view a scheme for cutting a canal from the Murray to Victor Harbour, with harbour 
improyements, ete., which altogether would cost a million sterling. Briefly stated, the 
results of the conference were that South Australia was to be allowed to carry out storage 
works at Lake Victoria, New South Wales, and lock her own portion of the Murray at 
her own expense, but New South Wales and Victoria would not recognise the claims of 
navigation in any way, and would not bind themselves to deliver any quantity of water 
at the point of intake into South Australia. No rights to navigation were conceded by 
New South Wales and Victoria, and the upper portions of the river were left free for 
irrigation, The storage works which the South Australian Government proposes to 
construct at Lake Victoria will cost about £162.000, and the total scheme, which will 
include the construction of at least five locks, will cost between £600,000 and £700,000. 
It is estimated that as the result of the storage works 22,000,000,000 cubic feet of water 
can be impounded in Lake Victoria. It is stated that there will be no difficulty in 
filling the lake in the winter months. 
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MAP SHEWING THE POSITION AND EXTENT OF THE “AUSTRALIAN 
ARTESIAN BASINS.” 
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MAP OF- 
AUSTRALIA 
SHOWING THE EXTENT OF THE KNOWN 
ARTESIAN. BASINS. 


Scie of Statute Miles 


This map was prepared by the Interstate Conference on Artesian Water, held in Sydney 
during May, 1912. It contains the latest facts relative to the various artesian basins of the 
Australian continent. Of these basins the most important is the Great Australian Basin, which is 
about 569,000 square miles in extent, viz. :—About 376,000 square miles in Queensland, 90,000 square 
miles in South Australia, 83,000 square miles in New South Wales, and 20,000 square miles in the 
Northern Territory. The Murray River Basin extends over South-Western New South Wales, 
North-Western Victoria, and South-Eastern South Australia. The Western Australian Basins 
fall naturally within five groups, viz.:—The Eucla Basin, the Coastal Plains Basin, the North-West 
Basin, the Desert Basin, and the Gulf Basin. (See also pages 569 to 577.) 
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SECTION XV. 


COMMERCE. 


$ 1. Introductory. 


1. Constitutional Powers of Commonwealth in regard to Commerce.—Under the 
provisions of the Commonwealth Constitution Act power to make laws with respect to 
“trade and commerce with other countries and among the States” is vested in the 
Commonwealth Parliament. (Chap. I., Part V., sec. 51 (i.) vide p. 24 of this 
volume. ] 


The Constitution Act further provides in relation to trade that :— 


“On the establishment of the Commonwealth, the collection and control of duties of 
customs and of excise, and the control of the payment of bounties, shall pass to the 
Executive Government of the Commonwealth.” [Section 86.] 


“Uniform duties of customs shall be imposed within two years after the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth.” [Section 88. ] 


“On the imposition of uniform duties of customs the power of the Parliament to 
impose duties of customs and of excise, and to grant bounties on the production or export 
of goods, shall become exclusive. 


“On the imposition of uniform duties of customs all laws of the several States im- 
posing duties of customs or of excise, or offering bounties on the production or export of 
goods, shall cease to have effect, but any grant of or agreement for any such bounty law- 
fully made by or under the authority of the Government of any State shall be taken to be 
good if made before the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
eight, and not otherwise.” [Section 90. ] 


“Nothing in this Constitution prohibits a State from granting any aid to or ieee) 
on mining for gold, silver, or other metals, nor from granting, with the! consent of both 
Houses of the Parliament of the Commonwealth expressed by resolution, any aid to or 
bounty on the production or export of goods.” [Section 91.] 


“On the imposition of uniform duties of customs, trade, commerce, and intercourse 
among the States, whether by means of internal carriage or ocean navigation, shall be 
absolutely free.” [Section 92, 1st paragraph.] 


“The power of the Parliament to make laws with respect to trade and commerce 
extends to navigation and shipping, and to railways the property of any State.” [Section 
98.) rey 


“The Commonwealth shall not, by any law or regulation of trade, commerce, or 
revenue, give preference to one State or any part thereof over another State or any part 
thereof.” [Section 99.] : 


“The Commonwealth shall not, by any law or regulation of trade or commerce, 
abridge the right of a State or of the residents therein to the reasonable use of the waters. 
of rivers for conservation or irrigation.” [Section 100.] 1 
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“There shall be an Interstate Commission, with such powers of adjudication and 
administration as the Parliament deems necessary, for the execution and maintenance, 
within the Commonwealth, of the provisions of this Constitution relating to trade and 
commerce, and of all laws made thereunder.” [Section 101.] 


“The Parliament may by any law with respect to trade or commerce forbid, as to 
railways, any preference or discrimination by any State, or by any authority constituted 
under a State, if such preference or discrimination is undue and unreasonable or unjust 
to any State; due regard being had to the financial responsibilities incurred by any State 
in connection with the construction and maintenance of its railways. But no preference 
or discrimination shall, within the meaning of this section, be taken to be undue and 
unreasonable, or unjust to any State, unless so adjudged by the Interstate Commission.” 
(Section 102.] : 


““The members of the Interstate Commission— 


{i.) Shall be appointed by the Governor-General in Council ; 


(ii.) Shall hold office for seven years, but may be removed within that time by the 
Governor-General in Council, on an address from both Houses of the Parlia- 
ment in the same session praying for such removal on the ground of proved 
misbehaviour or incapacity ; 


(iii.) Shall receive such remuneration as the Parliament may fix; but such 
remuneration shall. not be diminished during their continuance in office,” 
[Section 103.] 


“Nothing in this Constitution shall render unlawful any rate for the carriage of 
goods upon a railway, the property of a State, if such rate is deemed by the Interstate 


Commission to be necessary for the development of the territory of the State, and if the. 


tate applies equally to goods within the State and to goods passing into the State from 
other States.” [Section 104.] } 


Provisions of a temporary nature and which have now ceased to operate were also 
made as follows :— 


“But notwithstanding anything in this Constitution, goods imported before the 
imposition of uniform duties of customs into any State, or into any colony which, whilst 
the goods remain therein, becomes a State, shall, on thence passing into another State 
within two years after the imposition of such duties, be liable to any duty chargeable on 
the importation of such goods into the Commonwealth, less any duty paid in respect of 
the goods on their importation.” [Section 92.] } 


j 


“Notwithstanding anything in this Constitution, the Parliament of the State of 
Western Australia, if that State be an original State, may, during the first five years 
after the imposition of uniform duties of customs, impose duties of customs on goods 
passing into that State and not originally imported from beyond the limits of the Com- 
monwealth ; and such duties shall be collected by the Commonwealth. 


“But any duty so imposed on any goods shall not exceed during the first of such 
years the duty chargeable on the goods under the law of Western Australia in force at 
the imposition of uniform duties, and shall not exceed during the second, third, fourth, 
-and fifth of such years respectively, four-fifths, three-fifths, two-fifths, and one-fifth of 
such latter duty, and all duties imposed under this section shall cease at the expiration 
of the fifth year after the imposition of uniform duties. 


“Tf at any time during the five years the duty on any goods under this section is 
‘higher than the duty imposed by the Commonwealth on the importation of the like 
goods, then such higher duty shall be collected on the goods when imported into Western 
Australia from beyond the limits of the Commonwealth.” [Section 95.] 
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$ 2. Commonwealth Commercial Legislation. 


1, Customs Act 1901 (No. 6 of 1901).—‘“‘An Act relating to the Customs,” assented’ 
to on the 3rd October, 1901, came into operation by proclamation on the 4th October, 
1901. This provided for the establishment of the necessary administrative machinery 
for all matters pertaining to the customs, and prescribed, inter alia, the manner in which 
customs duties shall be computed and paid. It does not, however, determine the rates 
thereof. 

During the interval between the inception of the Commonwealth, viz., on 1st 
January, 1901, and the coming into operation of the Customs Act 1901, the Customs 
Acts of the several States were administered by the Hxecutive Government of the 
Commonwealth, under section 86 of the Constitution. 


2. Customs Tariff Act 1902 (No. 14 of 1902).—The first Commonwealth Customs 
Tariff imposing uniform rates of customs duty in all the States was introduced in the 
House of Representatives on the 8th October, 1901. “An Act relating to Duties of 
Customs,” assented to on the 16th September, 1902, made provision that uniform duties: 
of customs specified in the tariff schedule should be imposed from the 8th October, 1901, 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, reckoned according to the standard time in force in the 
State of Victoria. From this time onwards trade. between the States became free, with, 
however, the exception, under section 95 of the Constitution Act, of the right of Western 
Australia to levy duty on the goods from other States. [Repealed by the Customs 
Tariff Act 1908 (No. 7 of 1908).] 


8. Sea Carriage of Goods Act (No. 14 of 1904).—‘‘An Act relating to the Sea Carriage 
of Goods,” assented to on the 15th December, 1904, to commence on the tst January, 
1905, provides that—‘‘ Where any bill of lading or document contains any clause, 
covenant or agreement whereby (a) the owner, charterer, master, or agent of any ship or 
the ship itself, is relieved from the liability for loss or damage to goods arising from the 
harmful or improper condition of the ship’s hold, or any other part of the ship in which 
goods are carried, or arising from negligence, fault, or failure in the proper loading, 
stowage, custody, care, or delivery of goods received by them or any of them to be carried 
in or by the ship; or (b) any obligations of the owner or charterer of any ship to exercise 
due diligence and to properly man, equip, and supply the ship, to make and keep the 
ship seaworthy, and to make and keep the ship’s hold, refrigerating and cool chambers, 
and all other parts of the ship in which goods are carried, fit and safe for their reception, 
carriage, and preservation, are in any wise lessened, weakened, or avoided; or (c) the 
obligations of the master, officers, agents or servants of any ship to carefully handle and 
stow goods, and to care for, preserve, and properly deliver them, are in any wise lessened, 
weakened, or avoided; that clause, covenant, or agreement shall be illegal, null and 
void, and of no effect. 


“Tn every bill of lading with respect to goods a warranty shall be implied that the 
ship shall be, at the beginning of the voyage, seaworthy in all respects and properly 
manned, equipped, and supplied. 


“Tn every bill of lading; with respect to goods, unless the contrary intention appears, 
a clause shall be implied whereby, if the ship is at the beginning of the voyage seaworthy, 
in all respects and properly manned, equipped, and supplied, neither the ship nor her 
owner, master, agent, or charterer shall be responsible for damage to or loss of the goods. 
resulting from (a) faults or errors in navigation; or (0) perils of the sea or navigable 
waters; or (c) acts of God or the King’s enemies; or (d) the inherent defect, quality, or 
vice of the goods; or (e) the insufficiency of package of the goods; or (f) the seizure of 
the goods under legal process; or (g) any act of omission of the shipper or owner of the 
goods, his agent, or representative; or (h) saving or attempting to save life or property at 
sea; or (i) any deviation in saving or attempting to save life or property at sea.” 
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4, Secret Commission Act 1905 (No. 10 of 1905).—‘‘ An Act relating to Secret Com- 
missions, Rebates, and Profits,’’ assented to on the 16th November, 1905, provides that 
—‘‘ Any person who, without the full knowledge and consent of the principals directly or 
indirectly, (a) being an agent of the principal, accepts or obtains, or agrees or offers to 
accept or obtain, for any person, for himself, or for any person other than the principal ; 
or (b) gives or agrees to give or offers to the agent of a principal, or to any person at the 
request of an agent of the principal, any gift or consideration as an inducement or 
reward for any act done or to be done, or any forbearance observed or to be observed, or 
any favour or disfavour shewn or to be shewn in relation to the principal’s affairs or 
business or on the principal’s behalf, or for obtaining or haying obtained, or aiding or 
having aided to obtain for any person an agency or contract for or with the principal, 
shall be guilty of an indictable offence. 


‘Any person who (a) gives to an agent; or (b) being an agent receives or uses, with 
intent to deceive the principal, any receipt, account, or document in respect of which the 
principal is interested or in relation to a dealing, transaction, or matter in which the 
principal is interested, the receipt, account, or document being false, erroneous, or defec- 
tive in any material particular, or likely in any way to mislead the principal, shall be 
guilty of an indictable offence. 


‘Any agent who, without the full knowledge and consent of the principal, buys from 
or sells to himself, or any firm of which he isa partner, or any company of which he is 
a director, manager, officer, or employee, or in which he or any person for him or on his 
behalf is a shareholder, any goods for or on behalf of his principal, shall be guilty of an 
indictable offence. 


““ Whoever aids, abets, counsels, or procures, or is in any way directly or indirectly 
knowingly concerned in or privy to (a) the commission of any offence against this Act; 
or (6) the commission. outside Australia of any act, in relation to the affairs or business 
or on behalf of a principal residing in Australia, which, if committed in Australia, would 
be an offence against this Act, shall be deemed to have committed the offence and be 
punishable accordingly... 


“This Act applies to trade and) commerce with other countries and among the 
States, and to agencies of and contracts with the Commonwealth or any department or 
officer thereof.” 


5, Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act 1905 (No. 16 of 1905).—‘‘An Act relating 
to Commerce with other Countries,” assented'to on the 8th December, 1905, and brought. 
into operation by proclamation on the 8th June, 1906, gives power to compel the placing 
of a proper description on certain prescribed goods, or on packages containing the same, 
being imports or exports of the Commonwealth. In this Act, unless the contrary inten- 
tion appears, “trade description” in relation to any goods, means any description, state- 
ment, indication, or suggestion, direct or indirect, “‘(a) as to the nature, number, 
quantity, quality, purity, class, grade, measure, gauge, size, or weight of the goods; or 
(0) as to the country or place in or at which the goods were made or produced ; or (c) as 
to the manufacturer or producer of the goods or the person by whom they were selected, 
packed, or in any way prepared for the market ; or (d) as to the mode of manufacturing, 
producing, selecting, packing, or otherwise preparing the goods ; or (e) as to the material 
or ingredients of which the goods are composed, or from what they are derived; or (f) 
as to the goods being the subject of an existing patent, privilege, or copyright, and 
includes a customs entry relating to goods; and any mark which, according to the 
custom of the trade or common repute, is commonly taken to be an indication of any of 
above matters, shall be deemed to be a trade description within the meaning of this Act. 


‘“** False trade description’ means a trade description which, by reason of anything 
contained therein or omitted therefrom, is false or likely to mislead in a material respect 
as regards the goods to which it is applied, and includes every alteration of a trade 
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description, whether by way of addition, effacement, or otherwise, which makes the 
description false or likely to mislead in a material respect.” 


The operation of the Act is restricted to the following classes of goods :—(a) Articles 
used for food or drink by man, or used in the manufacture or preparation of articles used 
for food or drink by man; or (6) medicines or medicinal preparations for internal or 
external use ; or (c) manures; or (d) apparel (including boots and shoes), and the materials 
from which such apparel is manufactured ; or (e) jewellery ; or (f) seeds and plants. 


6. Australian Industries Preservation Act 1906 (No. 9 of 1906).—“‘ An Act for the 
Preservation of Australian Industries and for the repression of Destructive Monopolies,” 
assented to 24th September, 1906, provides that any person or any corporation making 
or engaging or continuing in any combination ‘‘with intent to restrain trade or commerce 
to the detriment of the public or with intent to destroy or injure by means of unfair 
competition any Australian industry the preservation of which is advantageous to the 
Commonwealth, having due) regard to the interests of the producers, workers, or con- 
sumers,” or any person. or corporation monopolising or attempting or conspiring to 
monopolise any part of the trade of the Commonwealth with intent to control, to the 
detriment of the public, the supply or price of any service, merchandise, or commodity, 
is guilty of an offence. (Amended, see Acts No. 5 of 1908 and No. 26 of 1909-1910.) 


7. Customs Tariff 1906 (No. 14 of 1906).—‘“‘An Act relating to Duties of Customs” 
amends the Customs Tariff of 1902 in relation to the duties on harvesters and agricultural 
implements and machinery and prescribes the prices to be the maximum prices of Aus- 
tralian harvesters and drills delivered to the purchaser at the railway station or port 
nearest to the factory where they are made. [Repealed by Customs Tariff Act 1908 (No. 
7 of 1908). ] 


8. Customs Tariff (South African Preference) 1906 (No. 17 of 1906).—‘“‘An Act 
relating to Preferential Duties of Customs on certain goods the produce or manufacture 
of the British Colonies or Protectorates in South Africa which are included within the 
South African Customs Union,” assented to. 12th October, 1906, to operate from 1st 
October, 1906, provides for special preferential rates of duty on certain goods imported 
from amd being the produce of any of the Colonies or Protectorates included within the 
South African Customs Union. 


9. Australian Industries Preservation Act 1907 (No.5 of 1908).—‘‘An Act to amend 
the Australian Industries Preservation Act 1907,’’ assented to 14th April, 1908, provides 
additional machinery for procuring evidence of offences against the principal Act. 


10. Customs Tariff 1908 (No.7 of 1908).—‘‘ An Act, relating to Duties of Customs,’’ 
assented to 3rd June, 1908, repeals Section 5 of the Customs Tariff 1902 (No. 14 of 1902) 
and the schedule of that Act and the whole of the Customs Tariff 1906 (No, 14 of 1906) 
as from 8th August, 1907, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, reckoned according to the 
standard time in the State of Victoria,+ and imposes new rates of Customs Duties from 
that time. This Act provides preference rates of customs duties on certain ‘‘ goods the 
produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom which are shipped in the United 
Kingdom to Australia and not transhipped, or if transhipped then only if itis proved to 
the*satisfaction of the Collector (of Customs) that the goods bave not, since they were 
shipped'in the United Kingdom, been subjected to any process of manufacture.’’ 


11, Customs Tariff Amendment Act 1908 (No, 13-0f 1908).—‘‘ An Act to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1908,’’ assented to 10th June, 1908, provides that where the rate of duty to 
be paid on goods the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom is not set out in 
the Customs Tariff 1908, and where such goods are not expressly declared to be free, the 


1. “Standard time’ is identical in the States of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and 
Tasmania. 
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‘“ General Tariff’’ rates shall apply... This Act also provides that no higher duty shall be 
payable under the South African Preference Act 1906, than the duty under the General 
Tariff of the Customs Tariff 1908, and that no duty shall be payable under that Act on 
any goods which are free of or exempt from duty under the General Tariff of the Customs 
Tariff 1908. The purpose of this Act is merely to remove possible doubt as to the 
intention of the original Acts. 


12. Australian Industries Preservation Act 1909 €No. 26 of 1909).—‘‘ An Act to 
amend the Australian Industries Preseryation Acts 1906-1907 ” formally repeals Sections 
5 and 8 of the parent Act, which were declared by the High Court to be ultra vires; 
also provides that, in relation to trade and commerce with other countries or among the 
States, the payment of rebates, or the refusal to sell, “‘either absolutely or except upon 
disadvantageous conditions,’’ with the purpose of promoting exclusive dealing, shall be 
an offence. oh 


13, Customs (Interstate Accounts) Act 1910 (No. 9 of 1910).—Repeals Sections 272 
and 273 of the Customs Act 1901. These sections relate to the passing of dutiable goods 
from one State to another State'of the Commonwealth and their repeal was consequent 
on the termination of the book-keeping system of accounts, between the Commonwealth 
Government and the Governments of the States, in favour of a system of payments based 
on population. 


14. Australian Industries Preservation Act 1910 (No. 29 of 1910).—‘‘An Act to 
amend the Australian Industries Preservation Act 1906-1909.” This: Act:removes from 
the principal Act the obligation to prove intent to restrain trade and detriment te the, 
public, 


15. Customs Act 1910 (No. 36 of 1910).—‘‘An Act to amend the Customs Act 1901” 
gives the Customs control of alligoods: for export, the exportation of which: is»subject to 
compliance with any condition or restriction under any Act or regulation, extends the 
machinery provisions for the prevention of the importation or exportation of goods which 
are prohibited imports or exports respectively, amends the provisions for the payment of 
duty under protest, gives the Governor-General power to prescribe the nature, size, and 
material of the coverings for packages, and the maximum or minimum weight or 
quantity to be contained in any one package of goods imported or exported, or trans- 
ported coastwise from one State to another; the condition of preparation or manufacture 
for export of any-articles used for, or in the manufacture of, food or drink by man; the 
conditions as to purity, soundness, and freedom from disease to be conformed to by the 
goods for export. “ 


16. Customs Tariff 1910 (No. 39 of 1910).—‘‘ An ‘Act relating to Duties of 
Customs,” amends the Customs Tariff of 1908 by more Os pitore definition es certain yee 
items, and by slveracion of some rates of duty. ; , 


17. Customs Tariff 1911 (No. 19 of 1911).—‘‘An Act relating to Duties of 
Customs,’’ amends the Customs Tariff of 1908-10 by alteration of'some rates of duty. 


18. Interstate Commission Act 1912 (No. 33 of 1912).—In accordance with’ the’ 
provisions of the Commonwealth Constitution Act—Sections 101 to 104 (see page 586. 
ante)—an Act relating to the Interstate Commission was assented to on the 24th Decem- 
ber, 1912. This Act provides that the Commission, to consist of threemembers, of whom 
one shall be of experience in the law, shall be appointed ‘by the Governor-General. The 
Commission shall be a body corporate, ‘with perpetual succession and a common seal, and 
capable of suing or being sued. (Sections'4 and 5.) } 


““The Chief Commissioner shall receive a salary of ia thousand five hundred pounds . 
a year, and each of the other Commissioners shall receive.a,salary of two thousand 
pounds a year.” (Section 7.) ; l 
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“The Commission shall be charged with the duty of investigating, from time to time, 
all matters which in the opinion of the Commission ought, in the public interest, to be 
investigated affecting—(a) the production of and trade in commodities; (b) the en- 
couragement, improvement, and extension of Australian industries and manufactures ; 
(c) markets outside Australia, and the opening up of external trade generally ; (d) the 
effect. and operation of any Tariff Act or other legislation of the Commonwealth in 
regard to revenue, Australian manufactures, and industry and trade generally ; (e) prices 
of commodities ; (f) profits of trade and manufactures, (g) wages and social and indus- 
trial conditions; (hk) labour, employment, and unemployment ; (i) bounties paid by 
foreign countries to encourage shipping or export trade; (j) population; (k) immigra- 
tion ; and (J) other matters referred to the Commission by either House of Parliament, 
by resolution, for investigation.” (Section 16.) 


“The Commission may investigate all matters affecting—(a) the extent of diversion 
or proposed diversions, or works or proposed works for diversions, from any river and its 
tributaries, and their effect or probable effect on the navigability of rivers that by them- 
selves or by their connection with other waters constitute highways for interstate trade 
and commerce ; (b) the maintenance and the improvement of the navigability of such 
rivers; (c) the abridgment by the Commonwealth by any law or regulation of trade or 
commerce of the rights of any State or residents therein to the reasonable use of the 
waters of rivers for conservation or irrigation ; (d) the violation by any State, or by the 
people of any State, of the rights.of any other State, or the people of any other State, 
with respect to the waters of rivers.” (Section 17.) 


“‘All rates fixed or made by any common carrier—(a) for any service rendered in 
respect of interstate commerce, or (b) which affect interstate commerce, shall be reason- 
able and just, and every such rate which is unreasonable or unjust is prohibited.” 
(Section 18.) 


“Tt shall not be lawful for any State, or for any State Railway Authority, to give or 
make upon any railway the property of the State, in respect of interstate commerce,’ or 
so as to affect such commerce, any preference or discrimination which is undue or 
unreasonable, or unjust to any State. Im deciding whether a lower charge or difference 
of treatment constitutes a preference or discrimination which is undue or unreasonable, 
or unjust to any State, the Commission shall have due regard to the financial responsi- 
bilities incurred by any State in connection with the construction and maintenance of its 
railways.” (Section 19.) 


“No common carrier or State authority other than a State Railway Authority shall, 
in respect of interstate commerce or so as to affect such commerce —(a) make or give any 
undue or unreasonable preference * or advantage to any particular person, State, locality, 
or description of traffic; or (b) subject any particular person, State, locality, or de- 
scription of traffic to any undue or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage.” (Sec- 
tion 2h)” 


In moving the second reading of the Bill, the Hon. W. M. Hughes, Attorney- 
General, gaye the following concise statement as to the functions of the Commission :— 
“It will be a Standing Commission of Inquiry, with power to investigate on reference by 
Parliament, or of its own motion, practically all matters, knowledge of which is directly 
necessary to Parliament and the public. It will be a Board of Trade—an independent 
critic, not only of social, industrial, and commercial events and tendencies, but of the 
operation and administration of laws. It will be a Board of Advice, to make recommen- 
dations and suggestions to Parliament as to amendments of the law. It will be an 
active guardian of the Constitution, with power to reach out and deal with violations 
of the Constitution with respect to trade and commerce. It will be a Commerce Court, 
with power to adjudicate, on complaint by any person interested, or public body, or ona 
charge made on its own initiative all violations of the trade and commerce law of the 
Commonwealth. It is vested for its judicial work with the powers of a Court >f Record ; 
for es investigating work, with the same powers as are posorscd by a Royal Commis- 
sion.” (Hansard, Session 1912, page 7070.) - 
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§ 3. Method of Recording Imports and Exports. 


1. Value of Imports.—The recorded value of goods imported from countries ‘beyond 
the Commonwealth represents the amount on which duty is payable or would be payable 
if the duty were charged ad valorem. The value of goods is taken to be 10 percent. in 
advance of the fair market value in the principal markets of the country whence the 
goods were exported, the increase being intended to represent roughly the cost pltis 
insurance, freight, and other charges to the place of landing. 


2. Value of Exports.—The recorded value of goods exported is taken’ to represent 
the value in the principal markets of the Commonwealth in the ordinary commercial 
acceptation of the term. 


3. Records of Past Years.—In the years preceding federation each State indepen- 
dently recorded its trade, and in so doing did not distinguish other Australian States 
from foreign countries. As the aggregation of the records of the several States is, 
necessarily, the only available means of ascertaining the trade of Australia for compari- 
son with later years, it is unfortunate that past records of values and the direction of 
imports were not on uniform lines admitting of the preparation of a record for Australia 
as a whole. On the introduction of the Customs Act 1901, the methods of recording 
values were made uniform throughout the States, but it was not until September, 1903, 
that a fundamental’ defect in the system of recording transhipped goods was remedied. 
Up to this date goods arriving in any Australian port for transhipment to a port)in 
another Australian State were recorded at the latter port only, where they were ordi- 
narily recorded as from. the transhipping State, and not as an import from the, oversea 
country. 

In recording exports an analogous defect also existed in. pe of the States, since 
goods despatched from one Australian, State for transhipment in another State, to an 
oversea country were simply recorded in the former as an export to the transhipping 
State ; thus no proper record of the export oversea was made. Owing to this defect the 
oversea trade prior to September, 1903, is understated by an amount which it is im- 
possible to accurately estimate, since it varies with the development of the shipping 
facilities of the States concerned. To discover the direction of the transhipping trade is 
not possible. The figures: presented in the tables hereinafter are therefore the Values as 
recorded, and must be ‘taken as subject to the defects explained. 


4. Vessels (Ships) Imported and Exported.—The imports or exports of vessels were 
not recorded prior to the year 1905. The value of yessels imported during each of the years 
1905-1911 were as follows :—1905, £265,957 ; 1906, £366,300; 1907, £680,700; 1908, 
£700,500; 1909, £757,100; 1910, £711,850; 1911, £340,045. The exports during the 
same years were 1905, £79, 975: 1906, £51,365 5 1907, £90,201 ; 1908, £82, 355 ; 1909, 
£38,600; 1910, £72,000 ; 1911, £17,605. 


5. Ships’ Stores. Prior to 1906 goods shipped in Australian ports on board oversea 
ships as ships’ stores were included in the general exports. From. 1906 ships stores have 
been specially recorded as such, and omitted from the return of exports, The value of 
ships’ stores, during 1906, amounted to £875, 966, (of which bunker coal represented 
£575,471, or 65.7 per cent.), during 1907 to £998,897 (bunker coal representing £663,724, 
or 66,45 per cent,), during 1908 to £1,196,106 (bunker coal £867, 707, or 72.55 per cent.), 
during 1909 to £1,071,677, (bunker coal £781,113, or 72.90 per cent.), during 1910 to 
£1,080,133 (bunker coal £740,567, or 68.57 per.cent.), and ApriRs 1911 to £1,238,446 
(bunker coal £858, 783, or 69. 35 per cent). eae) uns 
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§ 4, Oversea Trade. 


1. Total Oversea Trade.—The following table shews the total trade of the Common- 
wealth with oversea countries from the earliest date for which records are available. In 
consequence of the defects of record, referred to in the preceding section, the results can 
be only approximate to the actual figures. The very marked rise and sudden fall in 
the value of imports during the period 1837 to 1842 were contemporaneous with heavy 
land speculation and a subsequent severe financial crisis. The great increase of trade 
in the early fifties is due to the discovery of gold. In the State of Victoria the value of 
imports from oyersea countries increased from £500,000 in 1851 to nearly £11,000,000 
in 1853, and to £13,000,000 in 1854; while in New South Wales similar imports rose 
from £1,390,000 in 1851 to £5,500,000 in 1854, when the total imports into the Common- 
wealth reached the sum of £34 13s. 10d. per head, and the total trade £56 3s. 10d. per 
head of the population. The rapid influx of persons anxious to share the good fortunes 
of these times, however, soon reduced the value of the trade per head, till, in 1858, it had 
declined to £31 19s. 6d. per head. The period 1867-1872 shews a marked reduction in 
the value of trade per head. For some years prior to this period New South Wales had 
experienced a succession of indifferent seasons, and Victoria was suffering from a con- 
gested labour market consequent on the decline of alluvial gold-mining in that State. 
This congestion of the labour market during the years 1862 to 1866 gave rise to the 
agitation for a protective tariff to provide employment in manufactures, and in April, 
1866, the Tariff Act, which expressed the protective policy since adhered to in Victoria, 
was assented to. ® 


OVERSEA TRADE OF COMMONWEALTH, 1826 to 19i2. 


Recorded Value. Value per Inhabitant.' m orceneee 

Year. - Exports 
Imports. | Exports.| Total. Imports. Exports. Total. iperks. 

£1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. £ os. d. #£ s. d. £ is ds % 

1826 435 131 566 8 310 PA aN 1013 2 30.1 
1827 478 98 576 8 13 10 igi bayeny 10) 4:95. 6; 20.5 
1828 735 122 857 | 1217 0 Cities WO 14/19. 8 16.6 
1829 846 218 1,064 | 14 2 0 Ske Sin, (Lass 25.8 
1830 697 194 891 10 11 6 2:18.11 oe T3105 27.8 
1831 753 412 NAGS 10) 6" "8 513 0 TOV 19) 8 54.7 
1832 956 495 1,451); 1119 4 GEvay id) 18 3.3 51.8 
1833 1,036 500 1986u) Lio h8 5) 9.11 ULEAD By 48.3 
1834 1,373 756 25129) | -13)>- 9410 Taig OF 2018 4 55.1 
1835 1,600 903 2,503 | 1412 6 fohedgnan dl BGA ANT a7) 56.4 
1836 1,659 985 2,644} 1818 4 8 5 38 OES Vals 59.4 
1837 1,510 967 2,477 | 11 12°10 i aes Rea LOM hh 64.0 
1838 2,055 1,054 3,109; 14 7 8 Tala 2114 7 51.3 
1839 2,578 1,044 3,622 | 16 0 8 On 0 Uk: 22 10 7 40.5 
1840 3,615 1,513 5,128 | 20 1 6 Beto. gl PASN EN LE 41.9 
1841 3,145 1,335 4,480} 15 6 0 610 0 2116 0 42.4 
1842 1,742 1,264 3,006 gf (eal oan a Syrah et 13) 2) OLN 72.6 
1843 1,926 1,281 3,207 nel OOM 5,4 2 BS Ong 66.5 
1844 | 1,201 | 1,291) 2,492; 418 4 5 0 4 9138 8 107.5 
1845 1,518 | | 1,721 3,239 9, 11> 9 6.68 1118 5 113.4 
1846 1,995 1,794 3,789 6,19. _.5 6 5 5 13 4 10 89.9 
1847 | 2441] 2900} 4641) 8 2 8 Teer Swab eras c6 90.1 
1848 2,000 2,278 4,278 6 4 10 Giger Aaa) se HY eG) 113.9 
1849 2,451 2,359 4,810' 618 11 613 9 13 12. 8 96.2 
1850 | 3,009 | 2,688) 5,697) 714 8 618 1 1412 9 89.3 
1851 2,962 2,708 5,670 TOOT B28) 7 TB. 992, 91.4 
3 33 0 0 227.0 


1852 4,798 | 10,896 | 15,694 | 10 1 9 22 18 


1. Reckoned on mean population of the year, 
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OVERSEA TRADE OF COMMONWEALTH, 1826 TO 1912.—Continued. 


Recorded Value. Value per Inhabitant.! Reseeniaee 
Year. Exports 
Inports. | Exports. | Total. Imports. Exports. Total. Chi peri. 
| £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. <x 8. a. S's.” d. Efi tea bk % 
1853 14,990 | 14,403 | 29,393 26.17 11 25 16 10 52 14 9 96.1 
1854 22,478 | 13,928 | 86,406 84°13 10 21 16—~0 563 10 62.0 
1855 14,428 | 15,184 | 29,562 19.0714. 20 6.11 39 14 10 105.0.) 
1856 | 16,631 | 16,234)) 32,865 19.18 4 19, 8/9 39.0 Teh 97.6 
1857 | 18,872 | 16,127 | .34,999 20 9 0 ally Feat Mie ois) ST A865 85.5 
1858 |, 17,668 | 14,625 | 32,293 bY pales or A 14.9.7 3119 6 82.8 
1859 || 20,376 | 17,027 | 37,408 18 19 6 soya Uy eau oF LO. oy 83.6" 
1860 20,5386 | 16,081 36,617 18) G5 14 611 32° 138 4. 78.3 
1861 17,651'| 17,418 | 35,064 15 GQ LBA E Od 30 63 98.7 
1862 | 20,599 18,065 | 38,664 Aieh Hw 1 15) 4°95 B82. cll h6. 87.4.0 
1863 | 21,248 | 19,336 | 40,584 ATag hy, tke $513 oF 32 18 ...2 91.0. 
1864 20,503 | 18,977 | 89,480 156517 4 1413 6 80 10 10 92.6 
1865 20,660 | 19,706 | 40,366 15,4 4 14 10 4 99 14° § 95.4 
1866 21,311 } 18,972 | 40,288 15~ 0 10 £3" t 10 YESS." 8 89.0 
1867 | 15,964 | 18,384 34,348 1018 1 IBAA 9 DSF QRS 115.2 
1868 | 18,486 | 21,650 | 40,086 12: 3014 14 6 6 26-10: 5 117.4 
1869 | 19,910 | 20,066 | 39,976 19) 4.54.) 12 AG red, 25,,10)..8, 103.8 
1870 | 17,833 |, 18,012 | 35,845 EBS Os 2 gi feet) ye Se ier 101.0 
1871 D7 OL 0 S175 38,742 OE Soviet LZ AD. '6 93-29 197% 
1872 | 18,833 | 22,518 | 41,351 1018 9 AS yp lead BE OW: 119.6 
1873. | 24,567 | 26,370 | 50,937 13°17 210 1418 2 28 16 0 107.4 
1874 24,554 | 25,646 | 50,200 ts aes AS Hd neg as 27 1105 104.5 © 
1875 24,939 | 24,978 | 49,917 fy da oes 15. 6 oh 96-12 9 100.1 
1876 23,963 | 23,540 | 47,503 1208" 7 1Q2C4A WD 94°12 9 98.2 
1877 25,797 | 23,107 | 48,904 | 1218 8 JUNI1S8 2410 4 89.6 
1878 26,181 | 28,773 | 49,954 12 14 O 11 01, 8 24 4 8 90.8 
1879 24,233 | 21,184 | 45,417 12 10 to Fen ora hie fea) - 87.4 
1880 22,939 | 27,255 | 50,194 10 8 10 i aeat o a? 22°16" 11 118.8 
1881 29,067 | 27,528 | 56,595 12,16) 2 124i 8 24 18 10 94.7 
1882 36,103 | 27,3138 | 63,416 15 7 47 11.72 .9 27 Ore. 75.6 
1883 35,454 | 30,058 | 65,512 14.9.9 194.5: 8 26 15.5 84.8 
1884 36,988 | 28,708 | 65,696 14. 9..6 tae doe 2514 2 TT. 
1885 36,862 | 26,667 | 63,529 BRS es RSP) LO). 8 23.19.45 72.3 
1886 34,179 | 21,700 | 55,879 a Egan? hae qpl8 4 20 Tans 63.5 
1887 295572 | 23,421 | 52,998 10 8 8 Gnu py) id 18 13;10 79.2 
1888 36,881 | 28,900 | 65,781 ps af Oot rd 22 8.9 78.4 
1889 37,577 | 29,4538 | 67,130 12048 48 9:15” 7 224.3 78.6 
1890 35,168 |, 29,3821 |, 64,489 AL), 6404 DI Bh aD 20015. A! 83.4 
1891 87,711 | 36,048 |). 78,754 14,16, 0 ddias DinyO 28 app 95.6 
1892 30,107 | 38,370 | 63,477 9 4 0 LOY 8) 10: 19 7 10 110.8 
1893 23,765 | 33,225 | 56,990 a 20% 9.19 4 alles oa 8 _ 139.8 
1894 21,897 | 32,131 | 54,028 69 0 9.9 4 1518 4 146.7 
1895 23,195 | 38,644 | 56,839 Bide 1. 9.14.6 LG's HS, vant: 145.0: 
1896 29,658 | 32,964 | 62,622 8 8.5 9 Min 2 ALD, ee peel kes 
1897 31,958 | 37,783 |. 69,741 8.18. 3 10:10, 9 19 9.0 118.2 
1898 31,481 | 40,165 | 71,646 SS. b2) A, pO ae Ore 19 DS 6 127.6. 
1899 34,330 | 48,599 | 82,929 co ed oe 0) Loe) oO) ORS ita) 141.6 
1900 41,388 | 45,957.) 87,345 tT Ae 3 I~» 9 23 TO 111.0 
1901 42,434 | 49,696 | 92,130 dd By Ua dab 2. 24 Gaal pra lyen 
1902 40,676 | 48,915 | 84,591 10 dy 4 JA) 8 3 Pasa Ke ep 4 108.0 
1903 37,811 | 48,250 | 86,061 9 14: 3 La amt. LO OOo weal: i 127.6 
1904 37,021 | 57,486 | 94,507 9 ag AA 7 93°19. 4 apt Yo 1s 8s: 
1905 38,347 | 56,841 | 95,188 911 9 14.4 1 93 15 10 148.2 
1906 44,745 | 69,788 |114,483 1d, On Lie 13) 216 D8: sa nL0 155.9 
1907 51,809 | 72,824 |124,633 12.11, 3 sda ies eso mI YS Oe IC es) 140.6 
1908 49,799 | 64,311 |114,110 da Tie 5. HO .OL 26 eo eared 129.1 
1909 51,172 | 65,319 | 116,491 1119 5 nit Sepiet s en QIAO 127.6 
1910 60,014 | 74,491 |134,505 13 14 8 17. 0 10k |: 20915 566 124.1 
1911 66,968 | 79,482 |146,450 1418 38 17 14 .0. 32. 12.—.3 118.7 
19127} 78,165 | 79,093 | 157,258) |) 1606109 Lo Oe% Soon 2 101.2 


1. Reckoned on mean population of the year. 


2. Preliminary figures. 
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The graphs illustrating the movement of the oversea trade’ of Australia (see pages 
617 and 618) shew that periods of depressed'trade have been recurrent at more or less 
regular intervals of from seven to nine years, and measured by population, each succeed- 
ing depression since 1855 has carried the trade per head lower than the preceding one, 
until the lowest point was reached in 1894. 

The year 1892 marked the beginning of a period of acute financial stress, cul- 
minating in the commercial crisis of 18938. The collapse of these years is plainly 
reflected in the trade records of that period, the trade of 1894 falling to £54,028,227, 
a decline of no less than 26.75 per cent. in three years. In 1895 there was a slight 
recovery, and a continuous upward movement until 1901, when the trade reached 
£92,130,183, or £24 6s. 1d. per head. A decline, due to drought, in the exports of 
agricultural, pastoral, and dairy produce, reduced the trade of 1902 to £84,591,037, but 
although in the next year there was a further shrinkage in the exports of agricultural 
produce, the increase in the value of the exports of metals, specie, butter, and wool was 
so large as to effect an increase in the total trade. From 1902 the increase in the value 
of trade continued, till in 1907 it reached the amount of £124,633,280, equal to £30 
4s. 5d. per inhabitant. 

The imports during 1907 were, doubtless, to some extent inflated by the importation 
of goods in anticipation of the tariff revision of that year. The trade of 1908 shews a 
decline of £10,523,000 as compared with 1907, of which £8,513,000 was in the value of 
exports, notwithstanding an increase of £3,447,767 in the export of gold and specie. 
‘This decline in the value of exports was largely due to reduced prices ruling for wool and 
metals in consequence of the financial crisis in the United States during the previous 
year, and in lesser degree to the smaller exports of agricultural and pastoral produce, 
due to the unfavourable season experienced in some of the States. 

The trade of 1909 per head of population was slightly more than in 1908, notwithstand- 
ing that the gold exports were less by £5,193,587. In 1910 the trade reached an absolute 
amount neyer before attained, while, measured by the population, the value of imports 
per head was higher than in any year since 1885, and the value of exports was—excepting 
the years 1906 and 1907—the highest since 1857. The high value of exports is particu- 
larly striking when considered in conjunction with the exceptionally small exports of 
gold. The exports of gold, already much reduced in 1909 as compared with 1908, were in 
1910 still further reduced by £4,264,368 to £4,108,783, the smallest recorded since 1892. 
‘These relatively small exports of gold do not indicate the decline of the gold production, 
but are merely due to the fact that the recent prolific seasons and high prices made 
the exports of merchandise sufficient to meet all obligations abroad and so render the 
export of gold unnecessary. During 1911 the exports of gold bullion and specie again 
increased to £11,540,782. The continued increase in the value of imports during 1912, 
while the value of exports remained stationary, is largely due to increased loan flotations 
in London, and also in some degree to the larger introductions of capital by immigrants. 
‘The particular classes of goods from which the increases in trade arise are shewn on 
pages 613 to 615. ; 

2. Ratio between Exports and Imports.—The foregoing table shews the percentage 
of exports on imports for each year. From this it will be seen that, with few exceptions, 
due to temporary dislocations of trade, prior to 1892 the balance of trade has been.on the 
side of imports, but from 1891 the reverse has been the case, the value of exports having 
increased by 120.5 per cent. and the imports by 77.6 per cent. The excess of imports 
in the earlier years represents the introduction of capital in the form of Government 
loans and for investment in private undertakings, and. the excess of exports in the later 
years represents mainly the interest and profit on the earlier investments, repayment of 
loans to foreign bondholders, and also freight on trade which is carried mainly by ships 
.of the United Kingdom and foreign countries. 


- §5. Direction of Trade. 


1. Country of Shipment and Country of Origin.—From the 1st January, 1905, the 
‘Trade and Cugtoms Department, in addition to the usual record of the countries whence 
woods directly arrived in Australia, has kept a record of the countries of their origin 
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The following table shews, for the years 1908 and 1911, the value of imports recorded as 
direct from the principal countries, and also the disposition of the. yalue of imports 
against the countries where they were produced or manufactured. A similar comparison 
for the years 1905, 1906, 1907, 1909; and 1910 will be found in previous issues of this 
work. 


CO 411 ONWEALTH IMPORTS FROM COUNTRIES OF SHIPMENT AND couNriits 
OF ORIGIN, 1908 and 1911. 


Imports acdording to— 


Country of Shipment. Country of Origin. 
Country. 
1908. 1911. 1908. S91 
z Per Per Per (ol) Per 
t adit 3 ’ Value. coeae Value. aaa Value. cent. Value. | cent. 
£ | £ £ £ z 
United Kingdom <e ..-| 29,930,157 | 60.10 | 39,499,011 | 58.98 | 25,274,661 | 50.75 | 32,735,971 | 48.88 
BritisH PossEssIons— | isa iA “ : 
Canada a ey -..| 321,041 | 0.64 884,889 | 1.32 532,752 | 1.07 844,235 | 1.26 
Ceylon 1A at sa] 683,813 | 1.37 738,556 | 1.10}. 681,950 | 1.37 728,969 |} 1.09 
Hong Kong... is |. 247,689 0.50 302,762 | 0,45 7,321 | 0.01 3,260 | 0.00 
India ... we ..-| 1,630,246 | 3.28 | 2,122,260 | 3.17| 1,658,140 | 3.33 |' 2,992,953 | 3.32 
New Zealand . ay --+| 2,276,597 | 4.57 | 2,974,215 |, 4.44) 2,196,433) 4.41 | 2,810,163 || 4.20 
Straits Settlements... «|, 384,567 | 0.77 41,202} 0.96 158,603 | 0.32 "189, 343 | 0.98 
Other British Possessions | 845,671} 1:70 948,558 | 1.42 994,755'| 2.00} 1,134,322} 1.70 
tee a -| Sidi epi n Se 
Total British Possessions ...| 6,389,624 | 12.83 | 8,612,442 |'12.86 | 6,229,954 |12.51| 7,983/245'}11.85 
Total British Countries ...| 86,319,781 | 72.93 | 48,111,453 | 71.84 | 31,504,615 | 63.26 | 40,669,216 | 60.73 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES—  , mis i 
Austria-Hungary seth sash 16,947 | 0.03 . 4,308) 0.01 265,345 | 0.53 340,641 | 0.51 
Belgium nes “ins Ais 970,187 | 1.95 | 2,007,557 | 3.00 636,450)}, 1.28 |;.1,141,075;, 1.70, 
China ... om Re ty 69,362 | 0.14 102,757 | 0.15 315,887 | 0.63 448,881 |. 0.67 
France a oe --| | 479,642 | 0.97 614,045 | 0.92] 1,775,389 | 3.56 | 2,269,892) 3:39 
Germany wi y s..| 8,509,120 | 7.05} 4,487,153, 6.63 | 4,482,304 9.00] 6,373,298} 9.52 
Japan... sia nee fe 543,789 | 1.09 832,757 | 1.24 574,906 | 1.15 856,382 | 1.2 
Netherlands ... iy. | 178,528 '}'0.85 278,085 | 0.42 311,832} 0.63 485,512 | / 0.72 
Norway 4 fea ...| 814,685 |. 0.63 |. . 662,851 | 0.99 420,470 | 0.85 787,322 | 1.18 
Spain ... ey a ce 12,131 | 0.02 40,059 | 0.06 108,104} 0.22 146,287 | 0.22 
Sweden cet if .../) 206,614 | 0.41 538,852 | 0.80 348,666 | 0.70. 689,473 | 1.038 
Switzerland ... a ee 38,498 | 0.08 18,369 0.03 754,110) 1.51| 1,076,675! 1.6% 
United States .. ...| 6,039,753 | 12.13 | 7,747,991 | 11.57| 6,581,846 |'13.22| 9,007,657 | 13.45 
Other Foreign Countries .--| 1,105,236 | 2.22) 1,571,251 | 2.34) 1,719,259 | 3.46 ||.2,675,177} 3.99 
Total Foreign Countries — ...| 13,479,492 | 27,07 | 18,856,035 | 28.16 | 18,294,658 |, 36.74 |/26,298,272 | 39.27 
Total Imports from all Coun-+|_ ‘ 
tries a, i | 49,798,278 | 100 || 66,967,488 | 100: | 49,799,273 | 100 |.66,967,488 | 100 
) 


The only country from which the value of direct imports exceeds by any large 
amount the value of the imports of goods which were manufactured or produced therein, 
that is to say, the only country which shews 2 balance’ of any magnitude ‘as a distributor 
of the goods of other countries to Australia, is the United Kingdom. The records of our 
imports therefrom during the year 1911 shew that while the ‘total direct imports from 
that country amounted to £39,499,011, the value of the manufactures or produce of the 
United Kingdom itself, imported from all countries whatsoever during the same year, 
was £32,735,971. From the foregoing figures it appears that goods ‘to the value of at 
least £6,763,040 were received from other countries through the United Kingdom. 

Other countries which shew balances as distributors to Australia, though absolutely 
of much less amount, are Belgium, Hong Kong, New Zealand, Straits Settlements, 
and Ceylon. The countries mentioned are, of course, not the only countries through 
which goods are indirectly imported into Australia, for the direct imports from other 
countries, notably France and Germany, include Sohetderabls values which are not of the 
produce of those countries. ‘Ihese values, however, are more than balanced by value of 
French and German goods received through the United Kingdom and other countries. 
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2. Direct Imports according to Country of Shipment.—The following table, 
shewing the average yearly value of imports from each of the principal countries during 
each succeeding quinquennial period from 1891 to 1910, and for the year 1911, shews 
considerable change in direction of imports during the past twenty years. The countries 
mentioned in this table are those where the goods were shipped or whence they were 
directly consigned to Australia. 


TRADE OF THE COMMONWEALTH WITH VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1891 to 1911. 


Yearly Average of Quinquennial Periods. 


Country Year 1911. 
1891-5. 1896-1900. 1901-5 1906-10. 
£& £ & £ £ 

United Kingdom ... ... 19,481,623. |21,797,837 |22,895 869 |31,246,141 |39,499,011 
British Possessions— 

Canada | aie ay, 97,060 187,060 296.660 433,777 884,889 

Ceylon aa veel 2277, 138 369,841 574,758 712,684 738,556 

Bij)... SP ...{ 106,838 111,674 77,468 175,684 491,723 

Hong Kong... «0 ¢{3¥519,.899 322,937 314,262 245,010 302,762 

India .. a ct) 653,951 795,842 | 1,067,346 | 2,009,266 | 2,122,260 

Mauritius <2 .--| 198,436 207,378 117,696. 44,808 26,951 

New Zealand ... ...| 1,219,745 | 1,417,587 | 2,210,938 | 2,483,494 | 2,974,215. 

Papua Bs 10,296 42,978 72,446 67,254 80,020: 

South African Union aes 16,069 2,974 7,544 84,211 76,784 

Straits Settlements sis 126,703 263,960 188,972 407,755 641,202 


Other British Possessions 10,479 25,080 77,196 254,672 273,080 


Total British Possessions ...| 3,176,614 | 3,747,311 | 5,005,286 | 6,918,615 | 8,612,442 


Total British Countries  ...|22,658,237 |25,545,148 |27,901,155 |38,164,756 |48,111,453 


Foreign Countries— 


Argentine ee ide 92 3,279 229,727 163 16 
Belgium ; ...| 280,300 | 387,712) 491,484 | 1,018,306) 2,007,557 
Chile and Peru Ep 20 225 14,888 26,710 80,408 23,834 
China oats -..| 406,841 286,642 155,449 66,470 102,757 
France wr se 198,501 | 453,958} 465,616] 468,069} 614,045 
Germany .«.{ 1,184,006.| 2,009,794 | 2,622,715 | 3,475,005 | 4,437,153 


Hawaiian Islands, New| 
Britain, New Caledonia, 
New Hebrides; and] - Srl | 
South Sea Islands... 73,385 153,874 122,929 204,392 216,813 


Italy .. a .1 ) 60,682] 123,097] 164,241] 235,356] 312,172 
Japan... ao ...| | 54,559 | 186,656] 353,114] 565,931 | | 832,757 
Java... i; wf 641,511] 325,600] 598,667] 526,556| 543,849 
Netherlands... | 12,821 26,960| 82,418] 166,749] 278,085 
Norway ...| 187,232} 236,665] 323,264] 387,535] 662,851 

- Philippine Islands i AO 12,77 154,731 71,953 |) 93,223.) 107,454 
Sweden | 26,601 79,155| 79,383] 219,462) 538,852 
United States of America | 1,624,575 | 8,754,074 | 5,258,527 | 5,608,073 | 7,747,991 
Other Foreign Countries 47,793| 170,804| 310,449} 277,439] 429,849 


Total Foreign Countries ...| 4,676,901 | 8,217,899 |11,356,646 |13, 343,137 118,856,035 


Mota... iar ..«|27,335,138 |33,763,037 139,257,801 151,507,893 |66,967,488 
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Expressing each item as percentage on the total of the imports, the following results 
are obtained :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS.—PERCENTAGES OF THE IMPORTS FROM EACH 
COUNTRY ON THE TOTAL IMPORTS, 1891 to 1911. 


Country. 1891-5. | 1896-1900. } 1901-5. 1906-10. | 1911. 


per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 


United Kingdom <a aes Se (AY 64.56 58.33 60.67 58.98 
BRITISH POSSESSIONS— 
Canada ... a Ean el OBS 0.55 0.76 0.84 1.32 
‘Ceylon aoe ae tet shel) 9 OFT9 1.10 1.46 1.89 1.10 
Fiji ik e. Bat «| 10.39 0.33 0.20 0.34 0.73 | 
Hong Kong aa sas oaat ml OO 0.96 0.80 0.48 0.45 
India as ie - eed meas 2.36 2.72 3.90 3.17 
Mauritius ... qe bee et O78: 0.61 0.30 0.09 0.04 
New Zealand ode ar ink 4.47 4.20 5.63 4.82 4.44 
Papua + “pA ae eal) = (0.04 0.13 0.18 0.13 0.12 
South African Union Bs zee 10.06 0.01 0.02 0,16 0.12 
Straits Settlements... ahs sue. 0.46 0.78 0.48 0.79 0.96 
Other British Possessions ... Belo. O04 0.07 0.20 0.49 0.41 
Total British Possessions Ha" 1262 11.10 LOTS 13.43 12.86 
Total British Countries ... Aon lens wels: 75.66 71.08 74.10 71.84 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES— 
Argentine Republic... 0.00 0.01 0.59 0.00 0.00 
Belgium ... ode 1.03 1.00 1.25 129% 3.00 
Chile and Peru 0.07 0.04 0.07 0.06 0.04 
China 1.49 0.85 0.40 0.13 0.15 
France 0.71 1.35 1.19 0.91 0.92 
Germany ... ae aan | 4.05 5.95 6.68 6.75 6.63 
Hawaiian Islands, New Britain, New 
Caledonia, New Hebrides and South 
Sea Islands aut Ks ele 0.29, 0.46 0.31 0.39 0.32 
italy ia O x83 ne 0.22 0.36 0.42 0.46 0.47 
Japan 3 0.20 0.55 0.90 1.10. 1.24 
Java ve 1.99 0.96 1:52 1.02 0.81 
Netherlands 0.05 0.08 0.21 0.32 0.42 
Norway ... aie 0.68 0.70 0.82 0.75) 47%, 0.99 
Philippine Islands ... 0.05 0.16 0.18 0.18 0.16 
Sweden Pai 0.09 0.24 0.20 0.42 0.80 
United States of America 5.95 17.12 13.39 10.90 LEST 
Other Foreign Countries 0.17 0.51 0.79 0,54 0.64 
Total Foreign Countries... AE, ei bt fe 24.34 28.92 25.90 28.16 
Total ... seg Bi aa 100 100 100 100 100 


8. Imports from the United Kingdom.—The foregoing tables shew that while the 
-actual value of direct imports from the United Kingdom during 1911 is aboye the yearly 
average of the period under review, being double that of the quinquennium 1891-5, 
\the proportion to total imports has diminished, having fallen from 71.26 per cent. during 
the years 1891-5 to 58.98 per cent, in 1911. The position of the United Kingdom as 
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indicated by her percentage proportion of the total trade is largely affected by the 
imports of vegetable foodstuffs, a branch of trade in which the United Kingdom cannot 
participate. The apparent diversion of Australian trade from Great Britain is more fully 
dealt with in sub-section* 11 of this chapter. The values of the principal imports of 
United Kingdom origin during the year 1911 are as follows :— 

Ale and. beer, £384,493; apparel and textiles—apparel, £2,575,441, textiles, 
£8,654,324; arms, ammunition and explosives, £644,530; books and periodicals, 
£616,657; brushware, £80,859; earthenware, etc., £305,698; clocks and watches, 
£44 878; cocoa and chocolate, £120,880; confectionery, £286,178; cordage, metal, £93,290; 
cordage, other, £128,453; cutlery, £208,253; drugs and chemicals—alkalies (soda), 
£102,445, fertilisers, £90,163, medicines, £157,316, other drugs and chemicals, £546,997 ; 
electrical and gas appliances, £184,335; electrical materials, £430,016; fancy goods, 
£245,198 ; fish, fresh and preserved, £158,201 ; furniture, £82,871; glass and glassware, 
£143,670; indiarubber and manufactures, £248,593; instruments, musical, £101,805 ; 
instruments, scientific, surgical, etc., £221,121; iron and steel—pig iron, £132,857, bar, 
hoop, ingot, etc., £623,825, scrap, £68,816, girders, beams, etc., £182,685, plate and. 
sheet, galvanised or corrugated, £1,677,259, not galvanised or corrugated, £217,401,. 
pipes and tubes, £471,516, rails, fishplates, etc., £499,629, tinned plates, plain, £486,311; 
wire, £230,620 ; wire netting, £179,649 ; jewellery and precious stones, £249,150 ; leather 
and leather manufactures, £295,990; machines and machinery, £1,882,786; metals, 
manufactures of, £1,748,284; milk, preserved, £63,162; oils (not essential), £324,116 ; 
paints and colours, £312,969; paper, £778,639 ; pickles, sauces, etc., £123,362 ; plated 
ware, £218,432; soap, £44,314; specie, £369,711; spirits, £749,476; stationery, 
£873,076; tobacco, £57,369; tools of trade, £320,339; varnishes, £69,410; vehicles— 
bicycles, etc., £144,998, motors, £547,786, other vehicles, £96,304; vessels (ships), 
£241,245; yarns, £270,854. 


4. Imports Shipped from British Possessions.—The growth of the value of imports 
from other British possessions during the past twenty years has been such as to increase 
the proportion to total imports from 11.62 per cent. in the years 1891-5 to 12.86 per 
cent. in 1911, the actual values being respectively £3,176,614 and £8,612,442. Of the 
total imports from British possessions during 1911, 34.53 per cent., or 4.44 per cent. of 
all imports, was from New Zealand; 24.64 per cent., or 3.17 per cent. of all imports, from 
India ; 10.22 per cent., or 1,32 per cent. of all imports from Canada ; and 8,57 per cent., 
_ or 1.10 per cent. of all imports, from Ceylon. 


5. Principal Imports, the Produce of British Possessions, 1911.—These are as 
follows :— 

(i.) Canada. Apparel and textiles, £17,731; boots and shoes, £10,255; drugs and 
chemicals, £9927; fish, £61,129; furniture, £23,069; indiarubber and manufactures 
£12,818; agricultural implements and machinery, £260,955; other machines. and 
machinery, £11,398; metal manufactures, £42,274; paper, £144,363; timber, £121,328 ; 
bicycles and other vehicles, £76,516. 


(ii.) Ceylon. Coir fibre, £4836; leather, £11,818, nuts, £24,699; tea, £673,797. 
The large increase in the imports from Ceylon—from £217,138 during the years 1891-5, 
to £738,556 in 1911—is due to the displacement of China teas in the Australian markets: 
by those of India and Ceylon. Of the total imports of tea during the year 1911, 51.94 
per cent. was the produce of Ceylon. 


(iii.) #iji. Bananas, £162,711; copra, £13,886; sugar—produce of cane, £231,206, 
molasses, £10,771. 


(iv.) India. Bags and sacks, £1,136,771; hessians, £176,249; cameos, precious 
stones, unset, £16,821; carpets, mats, etc., £16,424 ; coffee and chicory, £37,048; cotton,, 
raw, £16,707 ; other unmanufactured fibres, £23,224 ; iron pig, £38,837 ; hnseed, £17,684; 
rice, £176,153; shellac, £11,592; oils—castor, £76,044, linseed, £12,449 ; skins and hides, 
£17,251; spices, £13,142; tea, £283,554; timber, £15;425; wax, paraffin, £51,113;, 
yarns, £14,924. 
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(v.) Mauritius. Sugar, £26,980. 

{vi.) New Zealand. Apparel and textiles, £11,244; animals—horses, £245,804, 
sheep, £23,393 ; military stores, £30,480 ; fibre, flax, and hemp, £46,249; fish, £33,734; 
gold, bullion and ore, £1,525,649 ; grain, barley, £27,743; hops, £9379; implements 
and machinery (agricultural), £8632; machines and machinery, £10,632; meats, 
£17,552; seeds, £24,068; skins and hides, £110,718; timber, £576,601; wool, £5413. 


(vii.) Papwa. Gold bullion and ore £63,668. 

(viii.) South African Union. Bark, tanning, £30, 998 ; explosives, £27,439; precious 
stones, £145,691. 

{ix.) Straits Settlements. Spices, £49,085; sago and tapioca, £67,919; canes and 
rattans, etce., unmanufactuyed, £11,111; rubber, and rubber manufactures, £28,109. 


6. Imports Shipped from Foreign Countries.—The imports direct from foreign 
countries during the year 1911 represented 28.16 per cent. of the total imports, as com- 
pared with 17.12 per cent. during the years 1891-5. Of the total imports into Australia 
shipped from foreign countries 23.58 per cent.—6.63 per cent. of all imports—was from 
Germany, and 41.09 per cent.—11.57 per cent. of all imports—was from the United, 


States. 


7. Principal Imports the Produce of Foreign Countries, 1911.—The details are as 
follows :— 

(i.) Austria-Hungary. Apparel and textiles, £134,250; furniture, £31,617; china- 
ware, £18,036 ; glassware, £12,587; fancy goods, £16,607 ; jewellery and precious stones, 
£8711; paper and stationery, £16,942 ; pipes, smoking, etc., £11,984. 


(ii.) Belgium. Apparel, £86,938; textiles, £146,082; candles, £3001; cement, 
£13,327; drugs, chemicals, and fertilisers, £8390; glass and glassware, £164,002; iron 
and steel—partly manufactured, £122,406, girders, beams, etc., £2505, pipes and tubes, 
£35,334, plate and sheet, £28,713, railway iron, £43,014, wire, £21,332; jewellery, 
£66,696; machines and machinery, £13,774; matches and vestas, £26,854; metal 
manufactures, £118,410; motors and parts, £51,342; paper, £38,580, zinc manufactures, 
£17,988. 

(iii.) Chile. Barley, £10,355 ; soda nitrate, £12,974. 

{iv.) China. Apparel and textiles, £110,266; cotton, raw, £19,057; fish, £13,608; 
fruit, £17,585; ginger, £6333; iron, pig, £21,476; rice, £57,243; nuts, £19,490; 
oils, £15,709 ; tea, £89,304. 

The decline of the value of imports from China during the past twenty years is sda 
to the loss of the tea trade, which now draws its supplies mainly from India and Ceylon. 

(v.) France. Appareland textiles, £860,887 ; cream of tartar, £173,669, other drugs 
and chemicals, £59,701, fruits, £9747 ; fancy goods, £61,735; jewellery, £19,287 ; time- 
pieces, £8393; pipes, smoking, etc., £62,343; motor vehicles and parts, £194,951 ;) 
perfumery, £21,118; resin, £25,765; rubber manufactures, £46,081; leather, £11,091; 
spirits, £283,805; tiles, £15,127; wine, £159,782 ; machinery and manufactures of 
metal, £57,977. 5 

(vi.) Germany. Ale and beer, £88,845; apparel and textiles, £1,600,388; arms, 
ammunition and explosives, £97,574 ; brushware, £39,649 ; cement, £72,753; chinaware, 
etc., £75,147, earthenware, £38,223; drugs and chemicals—calcium carbide, £10,864, dyes, 
£20,755; fertilisers, £40,209, other drugs, etc., £140,217; fancy goods, £164,185; furni- 
ture, £14,520; minor articles for furniture, £6211; glass and glassware, £108,353; hops, 
£10,939; indiarubber manufactures, £187,008; metals and manufactures of metals—iron 
and steel—bar, hoop, ingot, ‘ete., £179,656, plate and’sheet, £81,321, pipes and tubes, 
£32,572, railway iron, £210,757, tools of trade, £35,182; wire, £360,439; wire netting, 
£146,877; machines and machinery, £260,010; lamps and lampware, £59,694; electrical 
and gas appliances, £56,848; other manufactures of metals, £480,644; jewellery, cameos, 
etc., £97,392; leather and leather manufactures (excluding boots and shoes), £70,109; 
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musical instruments, £445,453; paper, £203,320; spirits, £20,460; stationery, £107,710; 
tobacco, £9535; paints and varnishes, £15,528. 


(vii.) Italy. Apparel and textiles, £196,717; fruits, £14,844; matches and vestas, 
£16,728; marble and stone, £34,572; oils, olive, £8757, essential, £11,195; nuts, £17,055; 
sulphur, £35,500; motors and parts, £66,448. 


(viii.) Japan. Apparel and textiles, £427,981; bags, baskets, etc., £25,790; china- 
ware and earthenware, £18,709; fancy goods, £14,446; fertilisers (superphosphates), 
£67,801; furniture, £11,315; rice, £9365; oils and waxes, £50,174; spices, £11,008; 
sulphur, £48,573; timber, etc., £73,341. 


(ix.) Java. Cotton, raw, £504 ; hats and caps, £985; rice, £9975; kapok, £187,948 ; 
rubber, £31,526; sugar, £144,142; timber, £5765; tobacco, £3352; tea, £195,274. 


(x.) Netherlands. Apparel and textiles, £63,235; cocoa and chocolate, £70,935; 
‘cameos and precious stones, £12,503; metal manufactures, £13,298; paper, £34,522; 
spirits, £135,122. 


(xi.) Norway. Calcium carbide, £66,532; fish, £88,957; milk, preserved, £5047; 
paper, £115,803; timber, £494,576. 


(xii.) Philippine Islands. Flax and hemp, £72,555; cigars, £37,914. 
(xili.) Russia. Flax, £7522; oils, £17.903; timber, £151,187. 


(xiv.) Sweden. Calcium carbide, £55,267; earthenware, glassware, etc., £10,250; 
electrical machinery and fittings, £6902; cream separators, £83,372; matches and 
vestas, £29,956; paper, £154,829; telephones, £32,498; timber, £246,841. 


(xv.) Switzerland. Apparel and textiles, £786,585; cigars, £14,826; cocoa and 
chocolate, manufactured, £86,374; confectionery, £29,388; milk, £3765; watches, 
£95,994. 


(xvi.) United States of America. Apparel and textiles—Boots and shoes, £92,087 ; 
other apparel, £158,415; textiles, £248,658; arms, £51,569 ; ammunition and explosives, 
£56,268; cameras, magic lanterns, phonographs, etc., £97,936; clocks and watches, 
£90,994; fancy goods, &c., £104,619; fish, £151,124; furniture, £77,140; glass and 
glassware, £40,331; glucose, £33,997; indiarubber manufactures, £70,585; leather, 
£253,240; meats, £75,327; medicines, £84,591; metal manufactures—iron and steel: 
bars, ingots, hoops, etc., £55,445, girders, beams, etc., £57,667, pipes and tubes, 
£75,163, plate and sheet, £165,252, railway iron, £309,578 ; tools of trade, £285,247 ; 
wire, £316,787; machines and machinery, agricultural, £266,488; other machines and 
machinery, £1,093,910; other metal manufactures, £458,999; musical instruments, 
£45,082; oils, fats and waxes—benzine and gasoline, £68,072; kerosene, £472,390, 
lubricating oils and greases, £160,520, naphtha, £42,627, paraffin wax, £17,337, 
turpentine, £137,729; paints and varnishes, £77,710; paper, £199,414; resin, £67,198 ; 
sausage casings, £67,948; soap, £51,178; stationery, £103,601; surgical and dental 
instruments, £524,484; timber, £1,095,430; tobacco, cigars, etc., £642,574; wood 
manufactures, £113,255; vehicles, motors and parts, £260,577; other vehicles and 
parts, £114,588. 


8. Direction of Exports.—The following table shews the average yearly value of 
exports to principal countries during each quinquennial period from 1891 to 1910 and for 
the year 1911. As in the case of the import trade, considerable alteration in the direction 
of exports is evident. The largest increases in exports to British possessions are shewn 
to the South African Union and to India and Ceylon. During the South African 
war large shipments of gold were sent from the Commonwealth to that country, 
and the decline in the value of the exports to South Africa is due to the ces- 
sation of these shipments together with a decline in the exports of timber. The 
exports to India and Ceylon are also mainly of gold, of which exceptionally heavy ship- 
ments were made during 1904, 1905and 1911. ‘The large increases in the case of Belgium, 
Germany, and France is not entirely due to increased purchases by those countries of 
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Australian goods, but is due in some measure to the larger quantities of ‘wool, skins, 
etc., shipped direct to the Continent, instead of, as formerly, reaching the Continent 
through London. The figures given below, however, do not, even now, denote the total 
purchases by European countries of Australian, produce, as large quantities are still 


distributed from London. 


TRADE OF THE COMMONWEALTH WITH VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1891 to 1911, 


EXPORTS (INCLUDING BULLION AND SPECIE). 


Yearly Average of Quinquennial Periods. 
Country. Year 
1911 
1891-5, 1896-1900 1901-5. 1906-10. 
£ £ £ £ ES) 
United Kingdom -./23,804, 217 |24,624,332 |23,930,168 |32,984,176 | 35,309,982 
British Possessions— 7 ny 
Canada ... 10,488 72,431 33,728 223,432 118,284 
Ceylon ... 300,847 793,715 | 4,066,941 | 2,214,387] 5,412,705 
Fiji Ace 123,181 154,256 226,901 339,457 435,232 
Hong Kong 522,127 357,550 517,352 721,301 730,924 
India 496,136 |, 1,203,261 | 2,745,876,| 2,283,620] 3,319,504 
Mauritius 68,590 32,608 51,677 41,742 27,969 
New Zealand 948,528 | 1,010,909 | 1,538,277 | 2,379,821 | 2,655,469 
Papua 15,959 39,560 48,342 70,846 127,718 
South African Union 201,341 | 1,280,195 | 4,074,674 | 1,890,495 | 1,717,894 
Straits Settlements 116,725 99,586 135,962 521,303 | 1,205,258 
Other British Possessions 7,926 22,819 67,220 68.142 74,499 
Total British Possessions | 2,811,788 | 5,066,890 |13,507, 450|10,754,546 | 15,825,451 
Total British Countries .../26,616,005 |29,691,292 |37,437,618 |43,738,722 | 51,135,433 
Foreign Countries— 
Argentine eke 195 12,344 28,585 65,793 108,657 
Belgium é | 1,454,719 | 1,452,131 | 2,035,786 | 4,985,472} 6,111,943 
Chile and Peru 156,348 || 182,397 380,332 |) | 656,295 759,435 
China i 23,650°| 188,970 223,817 237,043) 155,789 
France ... 1,900,754 | 2,664,461}. 3,541,828 | 6,777,332 | 8,180, 084 
Germany 6 Pe 445, ,827 | 1,925,881 | 3,171,980} 6,361,734 | 6, 642, 012 
Hawaiian Is., New Britain, 
New Caledonia, New He- nh Kotebe 
brides and South Sea Is. 233,472 318,225 860,368 | . 433,741 625,291 
Thalys irae --| 41,844.) 158,610}. 148,906 | 265,808 |. 489,988 
Japan we te 29,722 135,820 363,314 | 1,144,826 832,958 
Jaya  .. 69,160 100,536 155,021 280,275 488,696 
Netherlands 48,296 46,451 185,088 305,015 257,136 
Norway... 891 99 95 5,162 2,010 
Philippine Islands 3 ' 85,068, 95,841} 304,187,| , 523,242 512, 085 
Spain. me 10,147 9,253 34,408 44,820 1,493 
Sweden .. 1,266 931 | 1,615 4,265 LFA 
' United States of America “ is 341, ,563 | 3,738,789 | 2,898,470 | 2,667,546) 1,464,155 
Other Foreign Countries "924. '9.82] 371,916 466,296 839,520) 1,713,839 
Total Foreign Countries|, | 7,066,704 |11,402,105 |13,800,046 |25,597,889 | 28,346,825 
Total (:7+|88,682,700 41,093,327 [51,237,664 |69,336,611 79,482,258 
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If each item be expressed as a percentage on the total export, the results will be as 
follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS.—PERCENTAGES OF THE EXPORTS TO EACH 
COUNTRY ON THE TOTAL EXPORTS, 1891 to 1911. 


Country. 1891-5. 1896-1900. 1901-5. 1906-10. 1911, 
per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent, 
United Kingdom ... ex) 70.68 59.92 46.71 47.57 44,42 
British Possessions— 
Canada ... nae Ee 0.03 0.18 0.07 0.382 0.15 
Ceylon ... es a0 eae Cie 0.89 1.93 7.94 3.20 6.81 
Fiji 433 ap fa, 0.36 0.38 0.44 0.49 0.55 
Hong Kong cen ans 1.55 0.87 1.00 1.04 0.92 
India ~... Bre a 1.47 2.93 5.36 3.29 4,18 
Mauritius iis re 0.20 0.08 0.10 0.06 0.03 
New Zealand ie yall 2.82 2.46 3.00 3.43 3.34 
Papua ... als ih. 0.05 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.16 
South African Union 6 0.60 Ball 7.95 23 2.16 
Straits Settlements oul 0.35 0.24 0.27 0.75 1,52 
Other British Possessions ... 0.02 0.05 0.13 0.10 0.09 
Total British Possessions 8.34 12.33 26.36 $5151 19.91 
Total British Countries ... 79.02 72.25 73.07 63.08 64.33 
Foreign Countries— } 
Argentine Republic sae 0.00 0,03 0.06 0.09 0.14 
Belgium pt Ses 4.32 328 3.98 7,19 7.69 
Chile and Peru ... BG 0.47 0.44 0.74 0.95 0.96 
China"... Bes ae 0.07 0.46 0.44 0.34 0.19 
France ... nhs oe 5.65 6.49 6.91 Oy 10.30 
Germany ape ot 4.29 4.69 6.19 9.17 8.36 
Hawaiian Is., New Britain, 
New Caledonia, New He- 
brides and South Sea Is. 0.69 0.77 0.70 0.63 0.79 
Italy. ..., a Pe 0.12 0.39 0.29 0.38 0.62 
Japan ... AgR ois 0.09 0.33 0.71 1.65 1.05 
Java 0. Ne haa v3 OLD: 0.25 0.30 0.40 0.61 
Netherlands See ta 0.14 0.11 0.36 0.44 0.32 
Norway... Aah sate 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.01 0.00 
Philippine Islands poe 0.25 0.23 0.59 0.76 0.64 
Spain ... eae lee 0.038 0.02 0.07 0.07 0.00 
Sweden... ae Ras 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.01 0.00 
United States of America ... 3.98 9.10 4.68 3.85 1.84 
Other Foreign Countries... 0.67 0.91 0.91 1,21 2.16 
Total Foreign Countries...) 20.98 27.75 26.93 36.92 35.67 
Total... a6 any 100 100 100 100 100 


9. Exports to the United Kingdom.—Notwithstanding an increase of 48.35 per cent. 
in the actual value of exports to the United Kingdom during the year 1911 as compared 
with the yearly average of the period 1891-95, the proportion of the total ex- 
ports despatched to the United Kingdom has fallen from 70.68 per cent, in the earlier 
period to 44.42 per cent. in the year 1911. This decrease is, to some extent, undoubtedly 
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due to the fact that wool.and other commodities which. were formerly despatched to the 
United Kingdom, and distributed from that centre, are now to a greater extent shipped 
direct to continental ports. 

The principal exports to\the United Kingdom during the year 1911 were as follows :— 
Butter, £4,251,364,; fruit—apples; £266,662, other, including pulp, £45,191; grain and 
pulse—wheat, £6, 555,690 ; flour, £190,797, other, £38,412; hair, £28,079 ; jewellery and 
precious stones, £221,674; leather, £322,408; meat, frozen—beef, £813,393, mutton, 
£864,582, lamb, £665,051, rabbits and hares, £397,949, other frozen meat, £64,770; 
potted meat, £91,219; meat, preserved in tins, £605,977 ; minerals and metals— 
coppér—toncentrates, £416, ‘ingots, £184,743, in matte, £825,794, ore, £63,754; gold 
—bullion, £910,573, in matte, £383,380, ore, £51,488; silver—bullion, £35,492, in 
matte, £205,467, silver and silver-lead—concentrates, £21,889, ore, £11,194; lead—pig, 
£411,162, in matte, £243,063; ores, other, £57,682 ; tin, ingots and ore, £623,463; zinc 
concentrates, £57,526; oil, cocoanut, £150,301; pearlshell, £162,010; skins—hides, 
£279,474, rabbit and hare, £347,006, sheep, £585,756, other skins, £278,915 ; specie, 
gold, £639,840; tallow, £1,491,935; timber, £84,161; wine, £118,805; wool—sreasy, 
£8,832,510, scoured £2,326,825. ae 

10. Exports to British Possessions.—The exports from the Commonwealth to 
other British Possessions ‘are largely composed of gold despatched to India and Ceylon. 
These gold shipments to which further reference is made on page 616 were particularly 
heavy in 1911, being greater in that year than in any year since 1894. Of the total ex- 
ports to British Possessions during 1911, viz., £15,825,451, as much as £9,626,124 or 
60.83 per cent. was gold. 


11. Principal Exports to British Possessions, 1911.—These are as follows :— 


(i.) Canada. Butter, £9,806; meats, £40,837; oil, cocoanut, £1308; skins, 
£39,081; timber, undressed, £6640; tin, ingots, £8333; wool, £2824. 


(ii.) Ceylon. Butter, £3118; fodder, £6576; horses, £3622; specie, £5,115,000 ; 
grain—flour, £22,586; lead, pig, £29,839; silver, bullion, £168,750; soap, £11,602; 
sugar, £5396. 


(iii.) Fiji, Apparel and textiles—apparel, including boots and shoes, £19,904 ; 
textiles, £10,687; bags, sacks, and cordage, £4807; biscuits, £20,568; coal, £16,776 ; 
drugs and chemicals—fertilizers, £6268, other, £5673; grain, prepared—bran, pollard, 
and sharps, £25,475; flour, £17,649 ; machines and machinery, £12,255 ; metal manu- 
factures, £45,843 ; oils, £8528; specie, £90,320; timber, £13,127; vehicles, £11,823 ; 
vessels, £6000. 


‘ 


(iv.) Hong Kong. Butter, £21,808; fish, £21,351; flour, £44,784; lead, pig, 
£63,257; sandalwood, £62,566 ; specie, gold, £466, 657. 


(v.) India, . Coal, £18, 924; gold, bullion, £799,270; specie, £1,594, 800; leat 
£135,840; hay and chaff, £6993; lead, pig, £18,351; meats, £11,675; silver bullion, 
£281,030; tallow, £9221; timber, undressed, £358,439; wool, £21,290. 


(vi.) New Zealand. Apparel, textiles, ete.:— apparel — boots and hoes £4064; 
other apparel, £26,541; textiles, £50,894; bags and sacks, £3021; bark, tanning, £29,105; 
books and ‘periodicals, £59,268 ; cameras, magic lanterns, phonographs, etc., £42,078; 
coal, £111,555; copper, ingots, £5873; drugs and chemicals—fertilisers, £89,526; 
medicines, £35,712; other drugs, etc., £39,123; electrical materials, £12,116; fodders, 
£20,286; fruit, fresh, £60,445, dried, £9186; glass and glassware, £9810; grain—flour, 
£21,669; oats, £30,849, rice, £39,438; horses, £17,322; indiarubber manufactures, 
£104,171; iron, pig, £2095; jewellery, sacl precious stones, £17,056, lead, pig, £14,956; 
leather en leather manufactures, £53,518; metals, manufactures. pontine im- 
‘plements and machinery, £16 ,091; other, machines and machinery, £64,097; other 
manufactures of metals, £84,865 ; oils, ete. £10, 233; onions, £10,637; plants, trees and 
bulbs, £13, 522; salt, £6070 ; seeds, £14 ore! soap, £28,594; specie—gold, £760,000; 
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spirits, £27,080; stationery, £74,835; sugar, £7941; tea, £70,120;; timber, £213,199; 
tin, ingots, £35,243; tobacco, £80,951;. wine, £24,056. 


(yii.) Papua. Apparel and textiles, etc., £12,496; flour, £3154; machinery and 
manufactures of metal, £17,354; meats, £14,014; rice, £8697; tobacco, £7413. 


(vili.) South African Union, Animals, living—sheep, £21,531; butter, £119,642; 
fruits—fresh, £3410; other, £2840; grain—wheat, £415,982: flour, £267,705; jams and 
jellies, £9818 ; leather, £84,393; meats, frozen beef, £67,940; mutton and lamb, £28,365; 
other meats, £46,696; oil, cocoanut, £17,402; seeds, £4309; specie, gold, £305,000; 
sugar, £57,896; tallow, unrefined, £76,811; timber, £132,400. 


si (ix.). Straits Settlements. Butter, £29,047; coal, £69,655; grain, flour, £179,001; 
horses, £12,939; machines and machinery, £16,286; meats, £44,382; specie, gold, 
£501,997; tin ore, £277,961; tin concentrates, £19,327. 


12. Exports to Foreign Countries.—The foregoing table shews a very great increase 
in the value of exports to foreign countries, both in actual amounts and in’ relation to 
total exports. The value of exports to foreign countries during 1911 shews an increase of 
301 per cent. over similar figures for the years 1891-5, thus increasing the proportion per 
cent. of all exports from 20.98 per cent. in the earlier years to 35.67 per cent. in 1911. 
This increase is largely due to the direct consignment of wool and other produce to 
European countries, instead of distributing from London, as in the earlier years. A 
striking feature in this table is the apparent contraction of exports to the United States. 
From the figures given in the table, it would appear that the sales to the United States 
were less in 1911 than the annual average during the past fifteen years. These figures, 
however, include gold bullion and specie, which during the quinquennium '1896-1900 
amounted to an average of nearly £3,000,000 per annum, and nearly £1,300,000 during 


the period 1901-5; whereas during 1911 no gold bullion or specie was shipped to the 
United States of America: 


13. Principal Exports to Foreign Countries, 1911,—These are as follows:— 


(i.) Argentine Republic. Agricultural implements and machinery, £90,894; timber, 
£17,064. - 


(ii.) Belgium. Bark, tanning, £11,576; copper, £270,207; grain, wheat, £288,216; 
lead, £25,511; leather, £9173; silver and silver-lead ore, £70,243; concentrates, 
£970,510; hides and skins, £456,379; tallow, £117,967 ; timber, £21,699; tin, £24,070; 
wool, £2,552, 282 ; zine ore, £15,600, concentrates, £1,216,255. 


(iii.) Chile. Coal, £338,350; wheat, £80,737. 


(iv.) China. Butter, £12,345; coal, £2700; copper, £18,050; flour, £12,615; lead, 
£48 586; sandalwood, £2348; specie, gold, £22,155; timber, undressed, £14,250. 


_(v.) Egypt. Butter, £11,227; flour, £25,156; meats—beef, £19,308, mutton and 
lamb, £6248, other meats, £1120; timber, undressed, £48,594; wheat, £29,603. 


(vi.) France. Butter, £20,383; concentrates—silver, £43,250, zinc, £102,324; copper, 
£128,695; hides and skins, £765,294; lead, £33,916; ores, £24,234; tallow, £62,967 ; 
wheat, £955,012; wool, £6,016, 293. 


(vii.). Germany. Bark, tanning, £60,121; concentrates—silver, £78,398, zinc, 
£151,106; copper, £498,479; fruit, fresh, £28,345 ; gram—bran, pollard, and_ sharps, 
£4293, wheat, £45,869; hides and skins, £140,713; lead, £21,073; linseed cake and oilcake, 
£3000; meats, preserved in tins, £8,967; oil, cocoanut, £8466; ores—scheelite, 
£11,151, silver and silver lead, £91,832, wolfram, £81,047, other ores, £22,068; precious 
stones, unset, £21,155; sausage casings, £74,048; specie, gold, £280,000; tallow, 
£33,720 ; timber, £20,606; tin ingots, £29,238; wool, £4,851,785. 


(viii.), ay. Copper, £70,440; lead, £13,512; meats, preserved, £30 049 ; skins, 
£69,115; tallow, £39,193; tin ingots, £11,994 ; wool, £245,804. 
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(ix.) Japan. Butter, £8067; grain, wheat, £17,211; hides, £11,060; lead, £187,778 ; 
manures, £42,640; oils, £8912; tallow, £53,820; wool, £459,000. 


(x.) Java. Butter, £76,618; cattle, £21,501; coal, £65,819; fertilisers, £il, 952; 
flour, £242,898; horses, £19,235 ; meats, £12,415; specie, gold, £1000. 


(xi.) Netherlands. Concentrates—silver, £41,650, zinc, £91,659 ; silver ore, £73,105; 
tallow, £12,207; wheat, £9044; wool, £13,224. A 


(xii.) Perw. Coal, £34,650; wheat, £283,702. 


(xili.) Philippine Islands. Butter, £25,252; cattle, £18,580 ; coal, £82,914; flour, 
£141,498; fodder, £27,332; horses, £7795; meats—bacon and hams, £17,401, beef, 
£114,989, mutton, £9282, pork, £6774, other meats, £8879 ; timber, £19,616. 


(xiv.) United States of America, Coal, £98,201; copper, £271,167; gold, in matte, 
£53,199; hides and skins, £244,082; pearlshell, £166,143 ; silver in matte, £14,355; tin, 
£34,867; wool, £500,015. 


o 


§ 6. Development of Export Trade to Eastern Countries. 


1. Trade with Eastern Countries.—During recent years attention has been given by 
Australian exporters to the possibilities of the markets of Hastern countries. Commis- 
sioners have been sent by the States to Kastern trade centres to investigate and advise as 
to the requirements of these markets in regard to. such commodities as Australia is pre- 
pared to supply, and a survey of the export returns of the past decade discloses a very 
material expansion in the value of the exports of merchandise in the direction indicated. 

The principal countries concerned in this trade are China, India, Ceylon, Japan, 
Java, Philippine Islands, Straits Settlements, and Hong Kong, and the particulars 
given in the following tables apply to these countries only :— 


VALUE OF PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF MERCHANDISE EXPORTED FROM THE 
COMMONWEALTH TO EASTERN COUNTRIES, 1901 and 1907-11. 


Article, 1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
é £ £ £ £ ily 27 
Butter kd ie ay 64,585 136,299 151,984 166,046 171,372 181,418 
Coal oe Stet Six 154,950' 319,292 501,002 293,584 265,011 240,012 
Copper a si 39,375 250,461 239,646 43,255 29,080 26,296 
Grain and pulse— { jis 
Wheat... we sb 46,685 | 173,528 111,885 68,558 49,596 17,502 
Flour oS 134,861 692,879 294,615 359,877 421,444 655,287 
Other (prepa. & unprepd. y 5,918 17,614 10,536 17,690 21,603 21,748 
Hay, chaff, and comp. fodder 13,081 34,549 29,554 30,684 31,838 50,437 
Horses oe ig 101,866 302,809 199,239 165,370 227,848 182,736 
Lead vn uae Loe 10,454 179,346 203,799 115,310 230,461 343,915 
Meats ! at .-f / 298,761 188,197 248,799 206,759 229,461 259,462. 
Sandalwood 3,738 66,309 77,468 45,120 88,624 73,386 
Skins, hoofs, sinews, tallow 94,651 71,758 43,167 46,428 28,158 85,701 
Tin ore es 4,096 187,702 205,114 186,191 194,066 277,961 
Timber, undressed .. iY 79,913 362,999 367,322 447,347 351,830 398,049 
Wool bbe 56,618 501,886 147,416 281,537 444,890 480,850 
Other merchandise... ish 217,105 304,769 338,097 270,433 336,470 412,100 
Total merchandise 1,221,647 3,790,897 | 3,169,643 2,744,189 | 3,121,752 3,706,860 
‘Specie & gold & silver bullion 3,337,611 6,059,490 | 4,014,545 4,394,792 1,873,102 | 8,951,059 . 
Total exports ay +--| 4,559,258 9,849,887 | 7,184,188 7,138,981 4,994,854 {| 12,657,919 


The figures for 1911 presented above shew a very satisfactory i inerease in the aggregate 
value of merchandise exported to eastern countries in comparison with the three years 
immediately preceding, though there have been considerable changes in its. composition. 
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For instance, in 1908 the exports of coal were valued'at' £501,002 against £240,012 in 
1911; copper, which in 1905 represented £426,937, in 1911 represented only £26,296, and 
the value of horses exported has declined from £329,515 in 1905 to’ £182,736 in 1911. 
The flour trade shews marked oscillations. “In 1907 the exports of flour to eastern 
countries were valued at £692,879, but owing to an indifferent wheat crop the 
exports to the same countries during the next year fell to £294,615. Although the flour 
trade with Java, the Philippines, and Straits Settlements has since been recovered, the 
trade with Hong Kong and China—though shewing continuous improvement—(see page 
609) only represented £57,399 in 1911 as against £241,260 in 1907. During the year 
1910-11 the exports of flour from the United States of America to Hong'Kong and China 
were yalued at £1,049,020. The trade with the eastern countries in butter shews on the 
whole a consistently steady i increase, notwithstanding some. diminution in the exports to 
China and to the Philippines. The exports of meats also shew an) increased trade. 
Though the business done with the Philippines—our largest eastern customer—is 
materially less than in 1908, the report of Mr. J. B. Suttor, A.M.1.C.E., Commercial 
Commissioner for New South Wales in the Hast, shews that of the fresh meat imported 
into the Philippines during 1911 over 95 per cent. was from Australia. Mr. Suttor, how- 
eyer, also shews there is ample room for expansion of the trade in tinned meats, supplies 
of which are at the present time drawn‘almost entirely from the United States. It may 
be mentioned that exports of gold from Australia to eastern countries, chiefly to India and 
Ceylon, have no bearing upon the business connections of the Commonwealth with those 
countries, as ‘the destination of these gold shipments, which are merely a contribution 
towards the liquidation of the international obligations of the Commonwealth, is deter- 
mined almost entirely by London bankers: | i 

The following tables shew the value of the principal articles exported to each of the 
undermentioned eastern countries during each of the years 1901 and 1907 to 1911:— 


VALUE OF COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE TO PRINCIPAL EASTERN. 
COUNTRIES, 1901 and 1907-11. 


Country. * | 190t. 1907. | 1908. 1909. | 1910; ©") ‘1941. 

are Pi bse. 1 are £ £ £ £ 
China ... ot hOB _f) 128,976 | 404,501 | 264,563 | 116,236 | 95,7771 | . 133,634 
India and Ceylon AY es ~..| 8,280,190 | 825037 | 901,983 | 745,629 | 759,057 | © 773,359 
Japan ... tS pany “| 123,355 | 706,279 | 267,963} 432,692 |) 657,057 | | 832,958 
Java... ab: re «| 197,412 | 274,910 | 260,344 | 290,703 | 340,315 | 487,696 
Philippine Islands... 8 ».| 802,086 | 570,528 |- 604,089 | 531,438 | 473,268 | 512,085 
Straits Settlements a |, 113,528 | 540409 | 575,011 444611 | 544,815 | 703,261 
Hong-Kong _ US) SOk US  iteaasmaa | 4569/7403)’ 205,821 |:/182,880 | 251,469;|') 263,867 
Motabes io.) Be ...| 4,559,258 | 3,790,397 | 3,170,674 | 2,744,189 | 3,121,752 | 3,706,860 

BUTTER, 
Country. 1901. 1907. - 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
ae ABS ‘Se ree ee eatin 

China... .{ 8987 13,338 | 11,207 17,397 | 19,352} 12,345 

Hong Kong ae 8,555 15 443 21,713 19,696 21,767 21,303 

India and Ceylon ... 9,696 a 766 (8,627 7,373 9,239 8,942 

Japan eee aa (1,504 6,464 7,063 4,375 | 5,383 8,067 
Java. yi - avr | Dh, 919 45, 600 (39,5838 | 54,207 61,366 76,618 . 
Philippine Taare "| 191,061, | 23,040 | 46,447 49,402 | 30,865) 25,252 

Straits Settlements... b¢ 9,863 25,648. | 17,844 20,536 23,400} 28,891 

“Motal..., ©)...| 64,585 | 186,299 | 151,984 | 166,046 | 171,372 | 181,418 
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The exports of butter given above for the year 1911 were shipped. from the several. 
States as follows: —New South Wales, £66,838; Victoria, £75,965; Queensland, £34,543 ; 
South Australia, £4072. 


COAL, 

Country, 1901. 1907. 1908. 1909, 1910. 1911. 
ohh Ghat “Ss aig PN HITZ £ ig 25x 
China ee 18,474 20,041 7,470 1,245 2,700 
Hong Kong ey 7,653 26,572 89,040 | 17,908 5,321 ep 
{India and Ceylon ...|. 17,639 30,333 94,617 34,205 382,753 18,924 
Japan de 1 2,650 |. «oe ea 63 1a 
Java de al, SOL LO 18,893 44,614 84,132 47,856 | 65,819 
Philippine Islands...) 59,936 155,430 | 190,920 | 121,668 | 105;195}' 82,914 
Straits Settlements...; 26,611 66,940 111,770 78,201 72,578| 69,655 

Total 154,950 319,292 501,002 293,584 | 265,011| 240,012 


These exports of coal are chiefly from New South Wales, The decline in the exports 
of coal is, doubtless, due to the coal miners’ strike in November, 1909.. Mr. J. B, Suttor, 
Commercial Commissioner for New South Wales in the Hast, in his report for 1909 says 
that, owing to the uncertainty of deliveries from Australia, in consequence of labour 
troubles, the time is far distant when the trade will again reach the dimensions of recent 


years. 


The import returns for the Philippines show 234,723 tons of coal at 3,07 dollars 


per ton from Japan during 1911, against 173,635 from Australia at 2.62 dollars per ton. 


COPPER. 
Country. 1901. / 1907. 1908.” 1909. 1910. 1914, .PA' 
‘ ey £ £ UNIS £ £ 

China , oe 148,979 172,196 | 28,100 18,469 | 18,050 
Hong Kong ia ee 15,401 aie 8,500 | 1,120 5,426 
India and Ceylon ...| 39,375 85,096 62,011 6,800 8,959 300 
Japan ear tee 470 1,465 145 2,520 
Java as she 515 2,334 318 tbe 
Straits Settlements... Pa) 1,640 4,392 tas wal 
Philippine Islands ... fe Pes 552" fo 

Total 39,375 | 250,461 | 289,646 43,255 | 29,080| 26,296. 


The copper exported to the Hast during 1911 was shipped as follows: New South 


Wales, £24,746; Victoria, £1550. 


GRAIN AND PULSE—WHEAT, 


Country. 1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 

Neg sue ‘f Vb £ Sun 
China we Hee 103,598 aie 920 18 Aiteyl gan oP 
Hong Kong — wid SHG | VRBO Bink! | Om GBD | op EU 
India and Ceylon ...; 35,660 6,828 111,872 92,414 162 228: 
Japan at 11,016 50,881 13 12,694 49,379). 17,214) | 
Java ; Uncen Se 9 any 15 184 ADR Grigg ae 
Philippine Islands ... ni) 33,404 peop ae, ad Oghe 

Straits Settlements... 2 6 23 

 fotal “46,685 | 178,528 | 111,885 | 68,558 | 49,596] 17,502 


Te a Se ee 


i 


il ee a, 


4 
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The exports of wheat given above for the year 1911 were shipped from. the following 
States:—New South Wales, £17,242; Victoria, £210; South Australia, £13; Western 
Australia, £37. 


GRAIN AND ‘PULSE—FLOUR. 


Country. 1901. 1907, * 1908 1909. 1910. 1911. 
£ | £ ee £ £ & 

China wee aE 1,147 47,037 3,221 2,671 6,094 12,615 
Hong Kong hae 4,489 194,223 4,449 15,462 |-,16,144 44784 
India and Ceylon ... 22, 3275 18,349 24,368 93,412 23,857.) 32,319 
Japan ss eyes 200 3,820 ‘9 2,946 |. 7,583 25472 
Java ne y 82,335 144,091 | 119,397 132,908 |.166,177 | 242,898 
Philippine Islands .. 4,046 139,958 90,653 117,825 87,668 | 141,498 
StraitsSettlements...| 13,363 145,401 52,518 64,653 | 113,92) 179,002 

Total ...| 184,861 692,879 | 294,615 359,877 | 421,444) 655,287 


The flour exported during 1911, as aboye, was shipped from the several States as 
follows :—New South Wales, £268,340; Victoria, £211,680; Queensland, £230 ; South 
Australia, £156,479 ; Western Australia, £18,558. 


GRAIN AND PULSE, OTHER THAN WHEAT AND FLOUR. 


Country. 1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. | 1910. 1911, 
CHAO RD Tens Se" || cead eons 8 OE a a 
Chinag’s ayaa =e! Go2;984 0 8,423 226 21 759 . 861 
Hong Kong ie) yr s.-| aon. 728 || nd,005 |) «ys 4) 981 149 95 5 
India and Ceylon ...| | 5,848 6,880 6,144 isaol 9,687 9,894 
Japamy  -bege bk =| 66,57 88 | jue 152 15 12. 133 
Java wid 14 1,563 yo L,380 1,735 2,086; 1,490 
Philippine icnde | 2,582 S675 || W847 7,651 8,115 7,881 
Straits Settlements... 1,618 © 970 706 668 849 1,484 

re are LOS BOY 2 as pone! 

Total Sieliempplis wm Wow 17,614 10,536 17,690 21,603 | 21,748 


The exports givenabove for 1911 were shipped from the following States:—New South 
Wales, £5130; Victoria, £15,967; ee £10; South Australia, £574; Western 
Australia, £67, . 


HAY AND CHAFF, AND COMPRESSED FODDER. 


Country. argo. 1907. 1908. ‘1909. ADIOS PASTE 
«RR Be. & & gant’: RES Fa & 

Citaipiet ORV is 1) B28 ogg S89,11. 80° | TA 700 45 a1 
Hong Kong bus) wemeeag. | VON. O23. 1 OCS Bar 61 149 989: 
India and owe ...| 5,848 12,065 “8.777 8,321 115204) 14,094 
Japan 2: ot ET 8 57 302 ; 560 19 3 591 
Java ibd - 14 957 1,573 984 Laid if, 270 
Philippine Talands! | 2,582 '16,300 ‘15,340 (18,550 |. 15,0387.) (227/332 
Straits Settlements | 1,618 | 3,518 | 2,843 2,049 4,989| 6,140 

jj duieyi 26 “APO orrtarth pevathclipas verte’ th’ roe Cite i t os 
Total» |, 18,081, | 34,549) |)..29,554 30,684. | 31,888 50,437 


bit pipers coef prey i HEY Snirs Cy WE in ‘ ie a 
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The exports given above for the year 1911 were shipped from the several States as 
follows:—Neéew South Wales, £6267; Victoria, £43,414; Queensland, £36; ae. Aus- 
tralia, £95; Western Australia, £625. 


HORSES, 
Country. 1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
£ Pee | aT NY Tee es £ 
China ps ack 4,460 ~ 3,299 ~ 892 295 60 390 
Hong. Kong aot 775 205 noo B45 888 ee 800). 
India and Ceylon: ...} 78,713 230, 187 141,486 128,887 | 179,348 139, 462 
Japan: ... veh 100 11,715 12,234 60 1,860 2, 115 
Java : . 2,105 25,502 16,457 19,598 10,424] 19,235 
Philippine Tslands, . 190 4,949 12,134 5,303 14,971 7,795 
Straits Settlements.. 15,513 26,952 15,491 10,339 21,185 12 939 
Total ...| 101,866 302,809 199,239 165,370 | 227,848] 182,736 
‘ 


The horses exported to the above countries during 1911 were shipped from the 
following States:—New South Wales, £34,976; Victoria, £79,187; Queensland, £55, a? 
‘South Australia, £12,940; Western Australia, £589. 


LEAD, PIG. 
a 4 : : ++ = ts-ee 
Country. | 1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
ei £ & £ £ if & 

China re ads 6,102 20,529 28,456 13,716 24,661} 48,586 

Hong Kong an ¥,257 74,493 85,625 22,062 66,997 | 63,257 
India and Ceylon ... 815 61,822 59,250 27,400 56,717) 43,190 ° 
Japan ae ve 2,750 20,315 80,040 47,905 77,493 | 187,778 
J AVA BS wake 18 ate 106 , 198 On iat EAMES 
Philippine Islands ... 12 330 298 4,029 4,553 1,104 - 
‘Straits Settlements... dias 1,857 24 on 40. Pr hei 
6 ii > = ; ; 

Total... ..| 10,454 | 179,346 203,799 115,310 | 280,461] 348,915 


The above lead is almost entirely from the Broken Hill mines of New South Wales. 


MEATS—PRESERVED BY COLD PROCESS. 


Country. 1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
UG : BF 7 ifs £ SAG ip 7 £ £ 
China ea oy sae sat 261 1,099 Me 
HongKong ..,, ..| 3,195 7,051 7,746 5,332 | 7,378] 11,278 
India and Ceylon cep 5,907 4,455 3,581 1,916 4,252 §,029 
Japan abe ee: 19 “7 485 5,391 1,342 445 935 
Java ifs < 884 2,539 », 949 920 3,540. 
Philippine eryda 153,250 126,498 181 ,460 139,260 | 143,581 | 135, 249 
Straits Settlements. Sb 20,746 . 18,376 21,320 25,849 } 87, 598 
Totial.: .7 2 «| 162,371 160,069 219,354 171,218 | 182,420). 194,619 — 


The exports to the above-mentioned Hiastern countries during 1911 of meats pre- 
served by cold process were shipped from the following States:—New South Wales, 
£34,152; Victoria, £1787; Queensland, £158,680. In addition to the meat included in 
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the above table, meat preserved by cold process to the value of £112,025 in 1906, 
£115,000 in 1907, and £70,358 in 1908 was exported to Asiatic Russia. 


MEATS—OTHER THAN MEATS PRESERVED BY COLD PROCESS. 


Country. 1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911 
& & £ & £ £& 

China aut 491 4,107 2,367 2,841 5,205 6,531 
Hong Kong ‘eis 571 890 622 1,249 1,853 4,238 
India and Ceylon ...| 11,464 SoTL 10,054 16,267 12,936 14,415 
Japan wat 893 1,376 1,076 1,104 gu bill's 1,659 
Java { 14,813 4,501 6,224 | 5,889 8,591 8,875 
Philippine Islands . 2,617 6,943 7,391 6,531 ‘10,707 22,336 
Straits Settlements. _ 531 2,100 1,711 1,660 6,612 6,789 

Total 31,380 28,128 35,541 47,041 64,843 


The exports given above for the year 1911 wete shipped from the following States :— 


New South Wales, £8284 ; 
£635; Western Australia, £24. 


Victoria, £3733; Queensland, £52,167 ; 


South Australia, 


SANDALWOOD. 
Country. | ~ 1901. 1907. 1908. "1909. 1910 1911 
£ = £& £ £ £ 

Chimay; icc 7,905 10,886 6,238 »}.12,180 332 2/348 
Hong Kong: Foreh lnyDongoL 51,078 65,987 ©) 25,546 71,672 62,566 
India and Ceylon ... nae 1,803 5,604 2,358 6,301 2,505 
Straits Settlements 15,341 2,542 589 5,036 3,319 5,967 

Total 7T, 287 66,309 77,468 | 45,120 88,624 73,386 


These exports of sandalwood in 1911 were shipped from Queensland, eer and 
Western Australia, £65, B06 


SKINS, HOOFS, HORNS, BONES, SINEWS, AND nuanced 


Country. 1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910 1911 
& & £ £ £ £ 

China cI 17 14 36 aes 977 
Hong Kong No 1,234 838 1,706 779 401 129 
India and Ceylon .. 2,761 8,754 5,319 2,958 3,485 9,880 
Japan — go 8,559 60,285 85,459 40,363 23,145 | 72,509 
Java he Be 41 815 | 1,305 337 1,296 
Philippine Islands .. 165 1,012. 91 626 389 577 
Straits Settlements — 430 751 263 361 401 333 

Total 13,149 71,758 43,167 46,428 28,158 | 85,701 


) 


The above exports of skins, etc., in 1911 were shipped. from the several States, as 
follows :—New South Wales, £25,404 ; a SS £16,926; Queensland, £43,331; South 


Australia, £40. 
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TIN ORE. OR 
t 
Country. | 1901. 1907. 1908 1909. EU 1911. 
| ieee. ue 1s 7 
lhe MN lade £ bree aaa: 
Straits Settlements | 4,096 | 187,702 | 205,114 | 186,1911 194,066 | 277,961 


The export of tin ore to the Straits Settlements—the.centre of the world’s tin pro- 
duction—is for the purpose of treatment, and was shipped from the several States during 
1911 as follows :—New South Wales, £145,380; Victoria, £11,055; Queensland, £69,275 ; 
Western Australia, £30,276; Northern Territory, £21,975.. 


TIMBER, UNDRESSED. 


Country. 1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910 1911. 
& £ s £ £ os) 
China ait wil 4,090 19,397 13,060 26,606 2,699 14,250 
Hong Kong aa Fags | 2,739 29,015 80,298 19,590 763 
India and Ceylon .../ 61,246 | 267,376 278,372 379,349 | 307,001 | 362,549 
Japan Fe hs 418. | 6,202 4,332 1,296 781 476 
Java on 20 330 eo 251 56 307 | 15 
Philippine iawnds maa 9,278 | 65,046 80,849 3,372 PANE 19,616 
Straits Settlements.. 5 4,861 | 1,909 11,443 6,370 hii >)? 0) 380 
. 
Total ...| 79,9138 | 862,999 367,322 447,347 | 351,830} 398,049 


The above exports of timber during 1911 from the several States were shipped as 


follows:—New South Wales, £62,227; Victoria, £448; 


Australia, £323,650; Tasmania, £9803. 


Queensland, aim | Western 


' T 
a 


WOOL. 

Country. 1901. 1907. 1908, 1909. ‘1910. 1911 

‘£ g Bui £ £04 £ 
China § .:. Po (a ne 300 250 at 560) 
India and Ceylon .,.|. 7,858 20,115 21,708 | 16,657| 24,268 21,290 
Japan... _ se] » 48,653. |, 481,771, | 125,408 ., |,264,630.} 420,622 | 459,000 

Java eee pee Te Sls # b eS * oth wat ae 
Total... »..| 56,618 |-501,886 | 147,416 | 281,5387| 444,890 | 480,850 


. The wool exported to the Hast by the several States during 1911 was epbaeen as 


follows :—New South Wales, £404,964 ; Victoria, £24,084 ; Queensland, £51,802. 


87. Trade of Comipoawentit since Federation: 


HAO : 
ache 
LAGE = 


tobehiowde 


1. Classified Summary of Australian Trade.—The tables hereunder present the 
trade of the Commonwealth during each of the years 1901 and 1907 to 1911, arranged in 


classes according to the nature of the goods. 


It was long ago pointed out1 that the statistical presentation of imports and exports 
would be increased in value by being properly arranged under pa eihed Gee and 
orders). The following‘ Se ee ere been enh es uit } , 


me ee 


1. By R. M. a ohataldnt 1.8.0., the Statistician of the State of Tasmania... 
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Articles. 


FOODSTUFFS of animal origin, excluding, however, living animals. 
FOODSTUFFS of vegetable origin, and common salt. 
BEVERAGES, non-alcoholic only, and the substances used in making them, 
SPIRITS AND ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS, including spirits for industrial pur- 
poses, and such pharmaceutical preparations as are dutiable as spirits. 
TOBACCO, and all preparations thereof. 


LIVE ANIMALS. 


ANIMAL SUBSTANCES, mainly unmanufactured, which are not foodstuffs. 


VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES and non-manufactured fibres. 


APPAREL, TEXTILES, and various manufactured fibres. 


OILS, FATS, AND WAXES. 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES. 


STONES AND MINERALS, used industrially. 
SPECIE, gold, silver, and bronze. 
METALS, UNMANUFACTURED, and ores. 
METALS, PARTLY MANUFACTURED. 
METALS, MANUFACTURED, including machinery. 
LEATHER AND MANUFACTURES of leather, together with all substitutes 
therefor, and also INDIARUBBER AND INDIARUBBER MANUFACTURES. 
WOOD AND WICKER, both raw and manufactured. 
EARTHENWARE, CEMENTS, CHINA, GLASS AND STONEWARE. 


PAPER AND STATIONERY. 


JEWELLERY, TIMEPIECES, AND FANCY GOODS. 
OPTICAL, SURGICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. 
DRUGS, CHEMICALS, AND FERTILISERS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS ARRANGED IN CLASSES, 1901 and 1907 to 1911. 


Classes. 1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
£ £ 2 g £ £ 
I. Animal foodstuffs, ete. «| 793,365 688,642 834,542 751,044 873,697 816,915 
II. Vegetable _,, ..-|/2\925,985 | 1,574,938'| 2,192,674 | 2,741,811 | 1,944,050 | 2,352,957 
Ill. Beverages (non-alcoholic), ete. ...| 1,054,324 | 1,549,785 | 1,232,292 | 1,409,713 | 1,646,052 | 1,673,449 
IV. Alcoholic liquors, ie ae .--| 1,845,438 | 1,556,224 | 1,575,151 | 1,496,952 | 1,654,237 | 1,920,824 
V. Tobacco, etc. 717,915 753,869 778,314 616,221 769,470 899,110 . 
VI. Live animals 5 40,306 114,787 108,067 113,724 337,040. 395,665 
VII. Animal substances, etc. 124,017 576,054 400,748 336,981 |’ 370,634 296,926 
VIII. Vegetable __,, ” 459,361 | 863,603) 944,233] 997,205 |. 1,120,045 | 1,329,295 
IX. Apparel, etc. hes 12,065,367 |15,367,604 |13,844,687 |14,765,738 |17,438,605 |17,840,496 
X. Oils, ete. 1,290,252 | 1,192,177 | 1,190,816 | 1,337,429 | 1,596,643 | 1,807,983 
XI. Paints, etc. 385,049 445,769 419,809 416,418 481 392 485,240 
XII. Stones, etc. 131,095 127,372 119,248 164,069 469,598 173,533 
XIII. Specie ...| 172,395 | 406,875 | 239,088 54,197] 374,484] 381,482 
XIV. Metals, unmanuftd., ores, etc....| °984,327 | 1,763,202 } 1,178,535 | 1,232,610 ! 1,221,721 | 1,937,723 
XV. Metals, part manufactured 1,062,309 797,854 749,036 741,184 | 1,035,864 | 1,169,509 
XVI. Metals, manufactured ... 7,491,636 |10,531,166 |10,171,607 |10,372,019 |12,074,821 |14,211,581 
XVII. Leather, etc. pes 528,565 | 1,004,822 32,033 | 1,080,222 | 1,303,134 | 1,586,503 
XVII. Wood, etc. oe 1,814,382 | 2,100,305 | 2,343,862 | 2,060,231 | 2,583,065 | 3,361,477 
XIX. Earthenware, ete. 925,101 863,849 855,855 791,705 | 1,015,313 | 1,228,122 
XX. Paper, etc. 1,731,330 | 2,071,344 } 2,234,930 | 2,098.638 | 2,457,216 | 2,831,808 
XXI. Jewellery, etc. . 1,065,348 | 1,261,046 | 1,102,644 | 1,203.528 | 1,428,029 | 1,755,583 
XX. Instruments, ete. ...{| 218,437 | 379,300} 380,140 | 412,547 44,990 | 504,775 
XXIII. Drugs, etc. a ...| 1,472,162 | 1,840,933 | 1,916,680 | 1,744,023 | 2,186,005 | 2,178,600 
XXIV. Miscellaneous ... .| 8,140,345 | 3,978,018 | 4,054,282 | 4,233,687 | 5,188,246 | 5,827,932 
Grand total ..|42,433,811 |51,809,033 |49,799,273 |51,171,896 |60,014,351 |66,967,488 


The exports are shewn according to the same classification, and the usual distinc- 


tion is made between exports of Australian produce and re-exports. 


It will be seen what 
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a small proportion of the total,exports is made up by re-exports, and that the latter. 
consist largely of specie minted from imported gold. 


COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS ARRANGED IN CLASSES, AND DISTINGUISHING 
AUSTRALIAN AND THE PRODUCE OF OTHER COUNTRIES, 
1901 and 1907 to 1911. _ 


Classes. ) 190%: | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911, 


AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE. 


y 


£ & £ £ £ 


I. Animal foodstuffs, etc. . «.-| 4,104,196 | 5,726,153 | 4,841,315 | 5,473,619 | 8,791,463 | 9,015,595: 

IL. Vegetable foodstuffs, etc. ...| 4,633,926 | 6,866,279 | 4,710,815 | 8,440,099 |11,884,299 }11,910,303 
Ill. Beverages (non- alcoholic), ete.... 2,598 2,810 3,539 3,883 5,826 5,534 
IV. Alcoholic liquors, ete. ... «=| 134,630 134,011 112,621 133,992 | 137,826 167,137 
V. Tobacco, ete. ... wee a2 5,030 67,612 83,142 76,594 67,226 69,035: 

VI. Live animals .... «| 473,601'| 369,417] 263,737 |  206,485| 306,724 | 298,691 
VII. Animal substances, etc. -..|16.754,006 |32,011,364 |25,431,142 |28,969,998 |33,128, 767 |29,714,471 
VIIL. Vegetable substances, ete. | 1425060} 2555191 | 231,618 |, 195,951] 279,053) (245,774 
IX. Apparel, etc. ... sas se], 49,142, 75,562 65,304 78,559 T7217 72,852 

X. Oils, etc. te te ..| 843,755 | 1,259,021 | 945,113 | 1,422,710 | 2,192,992 | 2,934,884 

XI. Paints, etc. “rn ae ad 620 5,433 3,347 4,682 5,871 6,577 
XII. Stones, etic. Se Pa «| )1j041,974 | 1,343,791 | 1,421,304 | , 874,628’ 943,195 | 926,655. 
XIII. Specie ... «| 8,884,816 | 5,411,572 | 9,819,576 | 4,267,070 | 1,199,679 | 8,210,595 
XIV. Metals, unmanuftd., ores, ete... 8,916,269 |14,163,540 |i1, 124, ,275 |10,324,317 [10,341,849 |10,674,748 
XV. Metals, part manufactured 35 3,802 11,049 25,568 | 7,570 8,922, 10,270 
XVI. Metals, manufactured ... »-| 117,662) 156,540] 225,878 | 207,893} 921,037} 252,756. 
XVI. Leather, etc... te --| 660,692 | 569,556| 573,742) 524,711] 576,918} 583,556. 
XVIII. Wood, etc. : sat -| 666,024 | 802,194 | 1,038,256 | 1,033,336 | 1,020,917 | 1,081,582: 
XIX. Earthenware, etc. i oe 6,600 33,053 31,952 14,453 13,284 13,967 
XX. Paper, ete... ... ve se] 9,171 49,730 64,738 58,853 58,066 68,957 
XXI. Jewellery, etc. ... fe «| 67,978| 149,315] 141,654] 141,950] 135,068] 161,553: 
XXII. Instruments, etc. re ee 507 2,766 5,613 6,867 6,922 5,623, 
XXIII. Drugs, ete, e- EE ons «| 86,299'| 209,997) 212,491) 211,997}, 243,885} 255,716 
XXIV. Miscellaneous ... is --| 130,418} 141,244] 142,933) 164,194] 189,189] 218,382 
Total ... 36 .../47,741,776 |69,816,500 |62,118,903 |62,843,711 |71,836,195 |76,905,210) 


OTHER PRODUCE. 


‘ 


£ £ Ag £ £ te 
I. Animal foodstuffs, etc.. cre 35,291 20,750 20,698 | . 21,872 23,722 25,369 
Il. Vegetable foodstuffs, ete. -.|-; 80,371 | 307,707 | 280,357} 201,555 | 192,832.) 210,515 
IIL. Beverages (non- alcoholic), etic... 43,308 72,647 62,285 82,138 91,514 85,661 
IV. Alcoholic liquors, ete. ... 4 55,732 36,889 31,259 30,736 37,234 40,744 
V., Tobacco, ete. ... ae -- ON GLAS | 05,932,752 40,127 52,889 57,133) 52,697 
VI. Live animals ax doa 105 5,615 1,170 935 5,335 12,017 
VII. Animal substances, ete. a 10,070 9,565 7,401 3,423 7,363 8,392 
VIII. Vegetable substances, etc. | Sa 17,625 18,688 16,172 19,888 18,483 |} 26,755 
TX, Apparel, ete. ... es +--| 171,014]. 203,950} 229,070} 205,936 | 200,870} 185,412 
X: Oils, etc. ne a at 42,292, 49,546 65,324 39,134 38,394 45,960 
XI. Paints, ete. Becta) | gas we 15,186 6,330 7,735 6,462 8,135 7,408. 
xu, Stones, ete. ce eof on 2,048} 2,179 2,308 2,941 2,779. 1,646: 
XIII. Specie ... oo ---| 846,921 | 1,474,225 | 660,882 | 1,099,221 | 1,047,758 | 1,639,951 
XIV. Metals, ores, ete. one 9,744 | 27,036 11,517 6,287] . 8,463 17,820 
XV..Metals, part manufactured ee 13,806 54,841 90,602 32,866 32,994). 24,952 
XVI. Metals, manufactured .. ++-| 196,834 | 222,313] 213,468) 206,004! 261,708} 266,681 
XVIL. Leather, etc... as | 918,074] 32,692 42,802 52,058 59,653 |: 65,321 
XVUI. Wood, etc. : Pa [bes 32,135 47,791 36,627 30,095}, 37,290. 34,966: 
XIX. Earthenware, etc. oo vf: 93,337 26,037 15,992 12,328 16,839 15,237 
XX. Paper, ete. = oe a 52,171 52,454 61,177 62,459 75,103 77,951 
XXI. Jewellery, etc. ... on tee 54,431 49,051 59,633 63,095 | 147,493} 148,854 
XXII. Instruments, ete. ves ve 13,555 32,108 54,775 55,742 54,125 66,171 
XXII. Drugs, ete. ao tee oe 42,976 47,511 48,220 46,786 51,154 49,658: 
XXIV. Miscellaneous ... we --| 191,122} 182,070} 202,554| 140,280] 178,581} 166,910 

f i | i i 

Total... na ...| 1,954,396 | 3,007,747 | 2,192,155 | 2,475,125 | 2,654,955 | 3,277,048 


~— 


/ 
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EXPORTS ARRANGED IN CLASSES, AND DISTINGUISHING AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE 
AND THE PRODUCE OF OTHER COUNTRIES, 1901 and 1907 to 1911.—Continued. 


Classes. 1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. | 1910. 1911. 
TOTAL HXPORTS. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 
I. Animal foodstuffs, etc.... ...| 4,139,487 | 5,746,903 | 4,862,013 | 5,495,491 | 8,815,185 | 9,040,964 
Il. Vegetable foodstuffs, etc. ...| 4,714,297 | 7,173,986 | 4,991,172 | 8,641,654 12,077,131 |12,120,818 
UI. Beverages (non-alcoholic), ete. ... 45,906 75,457 65,824 86,021 97,340 91,195 
IV. Alcoholic liquors, etc. ... | 190,362 170,900 143,880. 164,728 175,060 207,881 
V. Tobacco, etc. ... es ...| 66,783 | 100,364) .123,269| 129,483} 124,359] 121,732 
VI. Live animals... ...| 473,706 |. 375,032) 264,907} 207,420} 312,059] 310,708 
VI. Animal substances, ete. ...(16,764,076 |32,020,929 |25,438,543 |28,973,421 133,136,130 |29,722,863 
VIII. Vegetable substances, etc. ay 159,685 273,879 247,790 215,839 | , 297,536 272,526 
IX. Apparel, ete. ... ..| 213,156 | 279,512) 294,374] 284,495] 278,087] 258,264 
X. Oils, ete. fd nee «| 886,047 | 1,301,567 | 1,010,437 | 1,461,844 | 2,231,386 | 2,280,844 
XI. Paints, otc. bd es ie] > 15,806 11,763 11,082 11,144 14,006 13,985 
XII. Stones, etc. te a «| 1,044,017 | 1,345,970 | 1,423,612 | 877,569] 945,974| 928,301 
XIII. Specie ... ...| 9,731,737 | 6,885,797 |10,480,458 | 5,366,291 | 2,247,437 | 9,850,546 
XIV. Metals, unmanuftd., ores, ete....| 8,926,013 |14,190,576 |11,735,792 |10,330,604 |10,350,312 |10,692,568 
XV. Metals, part manufactured... 17,608 65,890 46,170 40,436 41,916 35,222 
XVI. Metals, Siecctuehaead ee --| 313,996 | - 378,853 439,346] 418,897| 482,745! 519,437 
XVII. Leather, ete. ... Eee -.-| 673,766 | 602,248} 616,544] 576,764| 636,571| 648,877 
XVIII. Wood, etc. Hs at -| 698,159) 849,985 | 1,074,883 | 1,063,431 | 1,058,207 | 1,116,548 
XIX. Earthenware, etc. 20 wal) 99,937 59,090 47,944 26,781 30,123 29,204 
XX. Paper, etc. re re | 74,342] 102,184] 125,915] 121,312] 133,169} 146,908 
XXI, Jewellery, ete. ... b + 122,409} 198,366} 201,287 | 205,045} 282,561} 310,407 
XXII. Instruments, etc. as ssc 14,062 34,874 60,388 62,609 61,047 71,794 
XXII. Drugs, etc. . ms ---| 129,275 |  256,808| 260,641) 258,083} 295,089] 305,374 
XXIV. Miscellaneous... a3 + 251,540 | 328,814) 344,787) 304,474 367,770] 385,292 
Total.,..... we ..:}49,696,172 |72,824,247 |64,311,058 |65,318,836 |74,491,150 79,489,258 


From the above table it will be seen that there has been a very substantial expansion 
in the principal divisions of the export trade of the Commonwealth. Compared with 
1901 the exports in 1911 of animal foodstuffs, principally butter and meat, shew an 
inerease of 118.68 per cent.; vegetable foodstufis, principally wheat, shew an increase 
during the same period of 157.08 per cent.; animal substances—wool, skins, etc.—shew an 
increase of 77.30 per cent.; oils, fats, and waxes—mainly tallow—an increase of 157.40 
per cent.; and wood, etc. (timber) an increase of 59.92 per cent. 


§ 8. Movement of Specie and Bullion. 


1. Specie and Bullion.—The following tables shew the value of gold and silyer bullion 
and specie, including bronze specie, imported and exported during the years 1901 and 
1907 to 1911 :— 

COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SPECIE AND BULLION, 
~~ 1901 and 1907 to 1911. 


Items. 1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. |. 1910. 1911. 
IMPORTS. 
; z£ £ & 3b £ £ 
Gold—Specie nm se 3,710 9,967 14,426 11,566 26,008 25,534 
Bullion % w| 762,415 | 1,426,827 950,575 999,884 52,436 | 1,584,036 
Total... ..| 766,125 | 1,436,794 965,001 | 1,011,450 978,444 | 1,609,570 
Silyer—Specie .u| 158,656 375,937 209,564 32,337 332,054 338,765) 
Bullion... cna bt 54 498 689 9,994 5,040 4,063 
Total... ..| 158,710 376,435 210,253 34,631 337,094 342,828 
Bronze—Specie ... a 10,029 20,971 15,098 10,294 16,422 17,183 
Grand total  ...| 984,864 | 1,834,200 | 1,190,352 | 1,056,375 | 1,331,960 | 1,969,581 


1907 TO 1911.—Continued. 


1901. 1907. 1908, A 
f x 
EXPORTS. : ini 
Parcs Rerat eag MF wep ayn 
9,708,087.|- 6.857.636 | "10-438,665 | 5,949,066 | 2,178.98 | 9,600,680. 
4,616,039*| 3,685,466 | 3,128:073 | 3.024.085 | 1,930,660 | 1.711.093 
( ‘ 
14,324,076 | 10,543,304 13,566,738 | 8,373,151" |» 4,108,788 | 11,540,782 
wo 7 LAs 
/ —— 
wb foedd 2 9Biaz0 25,667 39,781 16,374 69,134 | | 20,823 
~~ Bullion <. —*.) 9244+] 616,197 | 581,689 | 289,908 457,180 | | 485,447 
ry : ‘ ' = — 
© apotar 8] ods.e13 | 4tj964} 621,470 | 306,082] 526,314 | |. 506,270 
ronse—Specie fy fy 330, 2,292 2,012 851 180) 84 
‘gots { Apsietien produce) 14,423,298 | 9,713,190} 13,526,398 | 7,580,158 | 3,587,201 | 10,403,796 
Other produce ...| 846,921 | 1,474,970] "663,822 | 1,100,126 | 1,048}076 | 1,643,290 
Grand total _...| 15,270,219 |_ 11,187,460! 14,190,220 | 8,680,984 | 4,635,277 | 12,047,086 


+ * Includes gold contained in matte. 
£487,761. + Includes silver contained in 
a Soest WD 


oe FEET BEES 


The value of gold contained in matte exported during 


1907 was £350,601, during 1908, £761,100, during 1909, £524,183, during 1910, £549,924, and during 1911, 


matte. The value of silver contained in matte exported 


qa 


BULLION FROM AND TO. PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 1911. 


during 1907 was £576,959, nenieaas 1908, £489,460, ee 1909, £370,329, during 1910, £296, a eae ps sae 


F ot Seige a ae eo 


© ©" Imports. Exports. | i 
i ‘ 
, Specie, | Bullion.»| (Total: \| Specie. e Bullion. | Total. 
£ z£ Se | in. Sana Dae Rie 
...| 848,973 | 4,209) 353,182) 642,240] 946,065! 1,588,305. 
u te ee Pie 8,115,000 | 168,750 | 5,283,750" 
ee 90,320 | 134°! 090,883. 
Bey: ie » } /466;657%) 2) 400,» 467,057 
vie takin ater] enae| 19594,800 [1,080,800 | 2,675,100" 
15,000 |1'518,617 |1,538,617 | 760,000 162} 760,162 
RS 58,763 58,763 560 ites 560° 
| ‘ ee a a vi hase? ~ 305,000 305,000» 
; eats Revlcments va 100 ; 100} 501,997 ~ 501,997 
- Other Countries .. : a ue 5 ibe 
F % é ! | E ~ wit} 
364,073 |1,581,589 |1,945,662| 9,476,579 |2,195,690 11,672,269 
10,000 10,000} 280,000 850 280,850: 
a Be weg TOOT). SORRY. 201755 we pee Oey Be 
iy ific Islands -| 6,888 6,051 12,939 69,372 69: 372) 
- Other Countries — a 521 459 | 980} 2,440, 2,440 We 
-17,409|.. 6,510}. 28,919. , 878,967 850 | 
hs) 881,482 1,588,099 |1,969,581 | 9,850,546 |2,196,540: 
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GRAPHS SHEWING VALUES OF TOTAL TRADE, EXPORTS, AND IMPORTS OF 
COMMONWEALTH, 1826 ro 1912. 
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1820 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 80 85 90 95 1900.05. 10 15 20 
‘(See pages 593 and 594.) 

EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each square represents an interval of five years, and 

the vertical height five million pounds sterling for Imports and Exports, and ten million pounds 


sterling for Total Trade. The scales for Total Trade and Exports are on the left and that for 
Imports on the right hand side of the graphs. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING THE VALUES PER HEAD OF POPULATION OF TOTAL TRADE, 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF COMMONWEALTH, 1826 To 1912. 


(See pages 593 and 594). 
EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—The base of each square represents an interval of five years, and 
the vertical height fifty shillings per head of the population, The basic lines of Imports and 
Exports are nil per head, and that of Total Trade is five pounds sterling per head. 
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* 2. Imports of Bullion and Specie.—Of the total imports of bullion and specie into 
the Commonwealth during 1911, 77.11 per cent. was in the form of gold bullion, and was 
received almost entirely from New Zealand for the purpose of minting. 


Be Exports of Bullion and Specie—Of the total exports of bullion and specie during 
1911 gold represented 95.78 per cent., 81.58 per cent. being in the form of specie, and 
14.20 per cent. bullion. 


The countries which appear as the largest recipients of gold from Australia are 
Ceylon, India, United Kingdom, New Zealand, Straits Settlements, Hong Kong, and the 


South African Union, in the order named; but as large amounts of gold, recorded as 


exported to Ceylon, are shipped wnder option, and may be despatched thence to any 
other country, the actual amount received by each country cannot be stated. Moreover, the 
dimensions of the gold shipments from Australia to particular countries'are without any 
significance regarding the business transactions between Australia and those countries. 
Shipments of gold merely represent a contribution towards the liquidation of liabilities 
or the establishment of credit abroad; and Great Britain’ being the principal creditor 
and banker, shipments of gold from the Commonwealth are for the most part directed 
by London bankers to suit their requirements. 


§ 9. Effects of Prices on the Values of Exports. 


1. Significance of Price in Totals.—In comparing the value of exports from, and 
also imports into, any country for a series of years the question naturally arises as to how 
much any variation in the aggregate value is due to fluctuations in prices, and how much 
to increase or decrease of actual quantities, for, in aggregates expressed only in value— 
the only possible method when the commodities differ—the two sources of variation are 
confused. 


The scheme of comparison followed hereinafter is that of the British Board of Trade. 
This is to select all such articles of export as are recorded by units of quantity, and to 
apply to the quantities exported during each year the average price per unit ruling in 
some year, arbitrarily taken for the purposes of comparison as the basic year. The ratio 
which the total actually recorded for the year under review bears to the total obtained 
by applying to the quantities of the year under review the average prices ruling during 
the basic year, may be called the ‘‘price-level” of the latter—as compared with the 
former—for the group of commodities considered, and may be taken (so it is assumed in 
the method of the British Board of Trade) as a measure of the effect of the change of 
price in the intervening period. Since the value of the articles used in the calculations 
represents as much as 84 per cent. of all exports during 1911—after excluding specie and 
gold bullion, which are not subject to price changes—a fairly extensive basis is afforded — 
on which to found an estimate of the effect of prices over the full range of exports. 


2. Effect of Prices.—The following table shews the values of exports as actually 
recorded in each year, together with the values computed on the assumption that the 
prices of 1901 were maintained. The table also shews the yearly “price-levels,” based 


- upon the results so ascertained. 


This table obviously furnishes a measure of the influence of prices on the value 
of exports of each year since 1901, Column IV.,—values computed on 1901 prices— 
represents the volume of exports (less specie and gold bullion), expressed in the common 
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denomination of value, and from the figures therein it will be seen that, had the prices 
of 1901 remained constant, the value of the exports of merchandise during the year 1911, 
for example, would have been £58,085,563 only, instead of £67,920,619—the value 
actually recorded. The difference between these amounts (£9,835,056) results from a rise 
of 16.9 per cent. (i.e., from 1000 to 1169) in the price of commodities for the 
period intervening between 1901 and 1911. 


It will be seen from the column of ‘‘ Price Levels’’ that prices as indicated bv the 
Commonwealth exports rose steadily from the beginning of the decade to the year 1907. 
The financial crisis in the United States of America caused a pronounced fall in the 
prices of 1908. Owing to the large proportion of the aggregate value of exports 
represented by wool and wheat, any change in the price of these commodities has a 
marked effect on the index numbers for the total group of exports, and it is to their 
influence that the fall of prices in 1911 is mainly due. 


EFFECT OF PRICES ON THE VALUE OF COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS AND EXPORT 
PRICE-LEVELS FOR THE PERIOD 1901 to 1911. 


(BASIC YEAR, 1901.) 


fo) i din, 
aapae Other Exports, Sento aan cela Ballon, Price 
rae eae | Val oe ie Val Yon 1601 
Year. and Gold lues alues Viiies alues ee 

Bullion. as Sebnnieds vormmied 24 as Recorded. Computes oe es 
vy aie Uh de NLT sae Viegas, More Aig bas Vil. 
1901 ...| 14,347,776 | 35,348,896 | 35,348,396 | 49,696,172 49,696,172 1000 
1902 ...| 14,568,640 | 29,346,447 27,375,976 | 48,915,087 41,944,616 1072 
1903 ...| 18,408,702 29,841,410 | 26,697,120 | 48,250,112 45,105,822 1118 
1904 ...| 16,914,691 40,571,224 36,139,840 57,485,915 53,054,531 1123 
1905 FRB oe Wy hy oa La Dah 45,863,924 38,465,210 | 56,841,035 49,442 321 1192 
1906 ...| 16,895,059 5§2,842;704 42,295,310 | 69,737,763 | 59,190,369 1249 
1907 «| 10,571,263 62,252,984 47,557,141 72,824,247 58,128,404 1309 
1908 .».| 13,608,531 | 50,702,527 43,072,809 | 64,311,058 56,681,340 1177 
1909 ...| 8,390,376 | 56,928,460 | 46,973,200 | 65,318,836 55,363,576 1212 
1910 ..-| 4,178,097 70,313,053 56,571,308 74,491,150 | 60,749,405 1243 
1911 Neel DLO 659 67,920,619 58,085,563 79,482,258 | 69,647,202 1169 


1. These are index numbers for the total group of exports, excluding specie and gold bullion. 


' 3,-Influence of Quantity and Price on Total Increased Value of Exports.—The 
estimated actual and relative effects of the influence of—(i.) increase or decrease in the 
exports of'specie and gold bullion, (ii.) increase or decrease of quantities of other exports, 
(iii.) variation of prices on the value of the exports of each year compared with 1901, are 
shewn below. 


From the following figures it will be seen that exports of 1911, for example, of specie 
and gold bullion compared with 1901, shew a decrease of 19.42 per cent., other exports 
(merchandise) shew an increase of 64.30 per cent. in quantities, and an increase of 16.95 
per cent. in the group-prices. These several influences effect an aggregate increase of 
£29,786,086, or 59.95 per cent., over 1901 as follows :—By increased quantities of merchan- 
dise, £22,737,167 (76.33 per cent.); by increased prices, £9,835,056 (33.02 per cent.); 
accompanied by a decrease of £2,786,137 (19.42 per cent.) in the exports of specie and 
gold. 
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ANALYSIS OF INFLUENCE OF QUANTITY AND PRICE ON INCREASE OR DECREASE 
IN COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS, 1902 to 1911, COMPARED WITH 190). 


Variation above (+) or below (-—) 1901 
Exports due to change in :— Total 
Variation 
+ 
Year. Particulars. Export of Quantity of |. Prices of pride Hale 
- seein Export other|Export other 
Specie and : absent Value of 
Gold than Specie | than Specie |1991 Exports. 
; and Gold. and Gold. 
1902. |Variation, actual £| +220,864 —T,972,420 +1,970,471 | —5,781,085 
Relative magnitude of variation, Total 
variation taken as 100 we 3.82 —137.90 + 34.08 —100 
Variation, per cent. ... win ve| 1.54 — 22.55 + 7.20 —11.63 
1903. |Variation, actual By £| +4,060,926 —8,651,276 +3,144,290 | —1,446,060 
Relative magnitude of variation. Total 
variation taken as 100 HE ...| 280.81 598.25 +217.44 —100 
Variation, per cent. ... | «. «| 7 28.30 — 24.47 + 11.78 —2.91 
1904. |Variation, actual £| +2,566,915 + 791,444 + 4,431,384 |) +7,789,743 
Relative magnitude of variation. Total 
variation taken as 100 at, Bel iia, 32,9) +10.16 + 56.89 +100 
Variation, percent. ... ann ...| +17.90 + 2.24 + 12.26 +15.67 
1905. |Variation, actual £) —3,370,665 +3,116,814 +7,398,714 | +'7,144,863 
Relative magnitnde of variation. Total : 
variation taken as 100 «| | 47.18 + 43.62 + 103.56 +100 
Variation, percent. ... & wee[) 23.48 +) 8.82 + 19.24 +14.37 
1906. | Variation, actual £| +2,547,283 + 6,946,914 +10,547,394'| + 20,041,591 
Relative magnitude of variation. Total 
variation taken as 100 ote ap ODL + 34.66 + 52.63 +100 
Variation, percent. ... ie Se PS a ie) +19.65 +24,94 + 40.32 
1907. |Variation, actual £| —3,776,513 + 12,208,745 | + 14,695,843} + 23,128,075 
Relative magnitude of variation. Total 
variation taken as 100 | —16.32 + 52.78 + 63.54 +100 
Variation, per cent. ... an se] —26.32 +34,55 +30.90 + 46.56 
1908 |Variation, actual £| —739,245 + 7,724,413 +7,629,718 | +14,614,886 
Relative magnitude of variation. Total 
variation taken as 100 “8 «| — 5.06 + 52.85 + 52.21 +100 
Variation, per cent. ... KAS vf — 5.15 + 21.85 aT. 72) +29.43 
1909. |Variation, actual £| —5,957,400 + 11,624,804 | +9,955,260 +15,622,664 
Relative magnitude of ‘Variation. Total 
variation taken as 100 =e | 38.13 +74.40 + 63.73 +100 
Variation, percent. ... oak .-| 41.52 + 32.89 +21.19 +31.43 
1910. |Variation, actual ty £| —10,169,679 | +21,222,912} +13,741,745 | +24,794,978 
Relative magnitude of variation. Total 
variation taken as 100 | —41.01 +85.59 + 55.42 +100 
Variation, per cent... co ...|  —70.88 + 60.04 + 24.32 -F 49.90 
1911. |Variation, actual f £| —2,786,137 + 22,737,167 | +9,835,056 + 29,786,086 
Relative magnitude of variation. Total 
variation taken as 100 st. see] 9.85) bo) +76.33 +33.02 +100 
Variation, per cent. ... oF | 19,42 + 64.30 +16.95 + 59.95 


§ 10. External Trade of Australia and other Countries. 


1. Essentials of Comparisons.—Direct comparisons of ‘the external trade of any 
two countries are possible only when the general conditions prevailing therein, and the 
scheme of record, are sensibly identical. For example, in regard to the mere matter 
of record, it may be observed that in one country the value of imports may be the value 
at the port of shipment, while in another the cost of freight, msurance, and charges may 
be added thereto. Or again, the values of imports and exports in the one may be 
declared by merchants, whereas in the other they may be the official prices, fixed from 
time to time by a commission constituted for the purpose. The figures relating to the 
external trade of any country are also affected in varying degree by the extent to which 
they include transit or re-export trade. Including bullion and specie, the transit trade 
of Belgium, for example, represents approximately 40 per cent. of the gross trade 
recorded; of Switzerland, 45 per cent.; of France, 20 per cent.; and of the United 
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Kingdom, 15 per cent.; whereas in Australia the same element represents only 4 per 
cent., and in New Zealand even less. 


2. “Special Trade” of Various Countries.—Special trade may be defined, agreeably 
to the practice of the British Board of Trade, as (a) imports entered for consumption 
in the country (as distinguished from imports for transhipment or re-export) and (0) 
exports of domestic products. 

In the following table the figures relate, as nearly as is possible, to imports entered 
for consumption in the various countries quoted, and to exports of their domestic 
products. It is to be noted, however, that these figures do not unequivocally denote the 
same thing throughout, since, in the United Kingdom and other manufacturing 
countries, raw or partly manufactured materials are imported as for home consumption, 
and, after undergoing some process of manufacture or further modification, are re- 
exported as domestic production, and further, the statistical records of many countries 
do not distinguish between bullion and specie imported for the use of the particular 
country (home consumption) and the amount in transit, nor between the exports of that 
produced within the country and that re-exported. Nevertheless a comparison of this 
character reyeals approximately the extent of the external trade which otherwise would 
not be manifest. ; 

From the following table is may be seen that, for the particular years indicated, the 
value of the total trade per inhabitant was greatest in Belgium (£40 19s. 10d. per 
head); the next country in order of value per inhabitant was New Zealand (£37 10s. 4d. 
per head), followed by Switzerland (£32 11s. 3d. per head). Australia comes fourth 
(£32 11s. 2d. per head), and is some way in advance of the next country, viz., the 
Argentine Republic (£25 2s. 6d. per head) :— 

TRADE OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES (IMPORTS FOR HOME CONSUMPTION AND. EX- 

PORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTS, INCLUDING BULLION AND SPECIE) FOR 

LATEST AVAILABLE YEAR. 


Trade. Trade per Inhabitant 


Year ~ 


ended. Inn- Ex- 
Imports. | Exports. Total. ports. | ports. ’ 


£ & £ £ 8. di /£ 8. 
31/12/11 } 63,690,440 | 75,112,852} 138,803,292 |14 3 8 |16 14 


Country. 


= 


ee * 7 
Facies Oh | den ease ees ee ere, nreaae 
. * * 583,361, ALY, 1,037,481,114 |12 17 7 |1 
Agere Kingda 31/12/12 |637,654,306 |487;434,002 |1,125,088/308 |13 19 0 1013 5 
Canada ..J 31/3/12 |117,899,000 | 60,463,000 | ‘178,362,000 |16 310/8 7 6 
New Zealand . ..431/12/11 | 19,299,987 | 18°781'898| 38,081,185 |19 0 3/1810 1 
United States of America } 30/6/12 |355,220,400 |475,487,000 | 830,707,400 | 314 6] 419 7} 
Argentine Republic’... ‘ ..431/12/10| 77,760,000 | 74,859,000| 152,619,000 |12 16 0 |12 6 6 
Austria-Hungary | ,,  |120'665;000 |104'147,000 | 224'812'000 2 8 10/2 2 2 
Belgium "11701598000 |136;297;000 | 306,895,000 2215 9|18 4 1 
Brazil | 471587000 | 62'628}000| 110:215,000|2 4 3/218 3 
Denmark "| 32'403;000 | 27'193/000 | _59:596,000 [11 16 10 | 9.18 8 
France ;, _ 1303'155,000 |264'936,000| 568,091,000 | 714 2/614 8 
German Empire ‘. _ 14597/742,000 |375+840,000| 833,582,000 | 7 2 5| 5 16 11 | 
Italy ‘,  {199;839,000 | 83:199,000| 213,038,000 | 314 6/2 7 9 
Japan *. | 51,207,000} 49'846,000| 101,053,000|1 0 31019 8 
Norway 41. | 91'800/000 | 14'903000| 36.703,000|9 3 216 5 3 
Portugal ..481/19/09 | 14/571,000 | 6/968,000| 217539,000 | 214 511 6 0 
Spain ..431/32/10 | 40,001,000 | 38,821,000] 78,822,000 | 2 1 0| 119 10, 
Sweden oi ud, | 37,312,000 | 32'936000] _70.248,000 | 6 15 8|519 9| 
Switzerland |. , | 71'516,000 | 48'965;000 ) 120:481,000 |19 6 7|13 4 8 | 
Uruguay , | 8,573,000}, 8,680,000] 17.253,000| 716 7| 718 6 


* Preliminary figures. 

3, External Trade as a Measure of Prosperity.—External trade is not necessarily a 
measure of the prosperity of a country. Comparisons can be accepted as furnishing 
satisfactory indications of the relative progress or welfare of different countries, only 
when taken together with all other facts that should be considered in this connection. 
It is, for example, obvious that the external trade of a community depends not only 
upon the aggregate of its requirements, but also upon the extent to which it fails to | 
. supply requirements from its own resources. A community largely self-contained, for 
example, may haye but a small external trade per head, and yet, by virtue of its capacity 
to produce and manufacture its own raw material, may actually enjoy greater prosperity 
and a higher standard of living than another country whose external trade per head is 
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much greater. The same observation applies equally to comparisons of the trade of the 
same country at different periods. A young country, the industries and export trade of 
which are mainly connected with raw or natural products, may, for example, through 
internal development, find the growth of its external trade diminishing per head of 
population without necessarily suffering any real diminution in the well-being of its 
people. And it is further obvious that circumstances may arise when enlargement of 
both imports and exports is actually a consequence of temporary economic difficulties. 
For example, in 1908, owing to shortage in the local supply, it became necessary to import 
wheat and flour into Australia to the value of £2,556,968, and to meet the charges for 
this by equivalent exports, the effect, considered per se, being to enlarge both. In this 
case the increase is not an evidence of prosperity. 


4, Australian Trade Evidence of Prosperity.—Despite the above suggestions 
regarding the necessity of caution so as to avoid hasty inferences based upon aggregate 
trade, a consideration of its general characteristics over a number of years, and of its 
marked development, will suffice to shew that Australian affairs are progressing rapidly 
and most favourably, especially when it is taken into account that there are no counter- 
balancing elements of disadvantage. 


§ 11. Trade of the United Kingdom with Australia. 


1. General.—The failure of the United Kingdom to maintain the position formerly 
held by her in the import trade of Australia has, during recent years, become a matter 
of more than ordinary interest in both countries. In June, 1905, Mr. R. J. Jeffray was 
sent here as a ‘‘ Commissioner of the Advisory Committee on Commercial Intelligence 
of the British Board of Trade,’’ to investigate the conditions and prospects of British 
trade with this country, and early in 1908 Mr. Ben H. Morgan was sent on a similar 
mission by the Manufacturers’ Association of Great Britain, and in particular to report 
on:—(i.) The extent and possibilities of the market, with a view to (a) increasing export 
trade, (b) establishing branch factories inside the tariffs; (t.) the extent and condition 
of local industries; (iii.) the nature and condition of foreign competition; (iv.) transport 
services, with special reference to shipping ‘“‘rings’’ and ‘‘conferences’’; (v.) the 
operation of local tariffs and effects of preferences. Im December, 1908, a permanent 
Commissioner of the British Board of Trade arrived in Australia for the purpose of 
advising British manufacturers of the particular requirements of the Australian markets, 
with a view to improving the trade between the Commonwealth and the United 
Kingdom. ; 

In a previous issue of this work (No. 1, 1907) reference was made to the report of : 
Mr. Jefiray, in which he gave the following principal causes of the success of the 
foreign manufacturer in the Australian market :—(i.) Greater promptitude and attention 
to orders; (ii.) greater readiness to adapt their goods to the requirements of customers ; 
(iii.) more efficient representation in Australia ; (iv.) better package of goods; (v.) more 
attractive appearance of goods ; (vi.) lower freights. 

Mr. Morgan reports ‘‘that the most important reason for the growth of foreign 
trade in Australia is that the foreign manufacturer is able to quote lower prices than the 
British manufacturer for goods of equal value.’’ That the foreign manufacturer is able 
to do this, is, he contends, due to the following, viz. :—(i.) Protection. By virtue of 
protection for his home market ‘‘ the foreign manufacturer can depend on a, definite 
consumption therein, and is thus able to produce in larger quantities, and therefore 
more cheaply.’’ (ii). Lower shipping rates and raw materials. ‘‘ Direct shipping 
services have been established with foreign countries, who carry goods generally at lower 
rates than British shipping companies carry British goods, and that, following the 
development of manufacturing industries in foreign countries and the establishment of 
those cheap shipping facilities, the markets for raw materials are being diverted to those 
countries . . . and by carrying at lower rates, give their manufacturers an advantage in 
price in such raw materials.’’ After quoting many instances of goods being charged 
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freights from Liverpool to Australia much above those charged on similar goods from 
New York to Hamburg via Liverpool to Australia, Mr. Morgan says :—‘‘ This shipping 
question is one of vital interest to manufacturers, and the time has come when they 
must, if they are to retain their position in export markets, interest themselves directly 
in freight matters, instead of leaving them as heretofore to merchants and shipping 
agents.’’ 

Mr. Wickes, addressing the British delegates attending the seventh Congress of the 
Chambers of Commerce of the Empire, alluding to freights, said :—‘‘ I doubt if there is 
any question which so illustrates the want of organisation among our commercial com- 
munity,’’ and he suggested that there should be a keener study of freight rates from 
other parts of the world, and also a closer co-operation of British manufacturers, for the 
more economical distribution of their manufactures. In subsequent reports, Mr. Wickes 
strenuously advocates more direct representation of British manufacturers in Australia. 


2. Proportion of Trade from United Kingdom.—tThe percentages given in the fol- 
lowing table shew the proportions of the imports into Australia from the United 
Kingdom, and from other countries mentioned, during each of the years 1886 to 1911 :— 

PROPORTION OF COMMONWEALTH IMPORT TRADE FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 
1886 to 1911. 


Percentage Proportions from— | Percentage Proportions from— 
Year. ] Year. 
: re : Total | A ve . Total 

United | British aye, | United aes United | British »,, | United : 

K’dom. |Poss’ns. Germ'y. States. vorelan K’dom. |Poss’ns. Germ’y. States. Konden 
1886 73.37 11.23 2.05 6.11 15.40 1899 | 61.85 11.75 6.07 13.00 26.40 
1887 72.26 12.50 2.28 5.37 15.24 1900 | 61.28 11.28 6.54 12.16 27.44 
1888 71.62 12.03 2.71 6.48 16.35 1901 | 59.47 11.22 6.59 13.80 29.31 
1889 68.98 13.45 3.65 6.67 17.57 1902 | 58.64 13.22 6.53 12.27 28.14 
1890 68.08 12,66 4.77 6.54 19.26. |} 1903 | 52.51 13.17 6.24 16.84 34.32 
1891 70.15 | 11.40 4.53 6.79 18.45 1904 60.68 12.22 etd, 12.40 27.10 
1892 70.74 11.37 4,32 * 6.04 17.89 1905 60.17 14.04 6.42 11.70 25.79 
1893 72.78 12.14 3.40 4.98 15.08 1906 | 59.39 15.09 7.16 10.36 25.52 
1894 71.92 11.96 3.78 5.39 16.12 || 1907 | 61.59 12.93 6.85 11.33 25.48 
1895 71.62 11.46 4.42 5.95 16.92 1908 | 60.10 12.83 7.05 12.13 27.07 
1896 68.28 | 10.74 5,31 8.59 20.98 1909 | 60.92 13.45 6.51 9.78 25.63 
1897 66,22 10.72 5.15 10.10 23.06 1910 | 61.06 13.11 6.30 10.82 25.83 
1898 66.62 | 10.88 5.86 10.16 22.50 || 1911 | 58.98 12.86 6.63 1157 28.16 


In order to draw accurate conclusions from the above table, however, special attention 
must be given to the. nature of imports from the United States, since the imports from that 
country have in some years been increased by imports of breadstufis, a trade in which the 
United Kingdom could not participate. The years affected by the imports of breadstufts 
were 1886, 1889, 1896, 1897, and 1903. Increased imports of such items as kerosene oil 
and timber also tend to increase the proportion of imports from the United States without 
any prejudicial effect on the trade of the United Kingdom. Similar modification is not 
necessary in regard to Germany, as the nature of the imports from that country is sub- 
stantially the same as from the United Kingdom. 

It has already been pointed out in this chapter that, prior to the year 1905, imports 
into the Commonwealth were recorded only against the country whence they were directly 
imported. Although the values of direct imports do not afford satisfactory data, it is 
necessary for any comparison extending further back than 1905 to use such figures. 
These figures are unsatisfactory on account of the varying proportions of indirect trade. 

In order to furnish a comparison free from the influence of such trade as, from its 
nature, is not open to the United Kingdom, the following table, shewing the direct imports 
during the years 1886, 1906, 1910 and 1911 of the principal classes of goods which enter 
largely into the trade of the countries named, has been prepared. It may be mentioned 
that the imports for the year 1886 were extracted from the ‘‘Statistical Registers” of the 
several States for a comparison—published in a previous issue—with the year 1906, and 
as their compilation involved a large amount of labour they are again utilised for com- 
parison with the year 1911. 
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PRINCIPAL DIRECT IMPORTS INTO THE COMMONWEALTH FROM THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, GERMANY, AND THE UNITED STATES, 1886, 1906, 1910 and 1911. 


Nature of Imports. Year. Zee | Germany. Unired | Ge 

ro ge £ £ 
1886 | 348,950 5,603| 70,959! 674,296 
A a 1906 | 293,950} 24,319) 146,781, 697,830 
Foodstuffs of animal origin § ---|\4919 | 360,772| 37,787| 210,707| 873,697 
1911 | 396,971]  51,585| 206,267) 816,915 
(1886 | 1,801,200) 82,185) 82,730| 2,126,877 
foe 1906 | 1,053,154| 109,496! 24,367] 1,388,671 
migoliohe liquors 11910 | 1,997.598| 149,661}  12,357| 1,654,237 
1911 | 1,446,351| 181,730) 17,110] 1,920,824 
1886 | 9,845,182  54.350| 15,336 | 10,316,989 
: 1906 |11,066,201| 418,776| 221,362 | 13,508,844 
Apparel, textiles, etc. (incl. boots)|* 4919 |y4'193'599| 444.592| 267,028 | 17,438,605 
1911 |14,794'080| 489.784 354.612 | 17,840,496 
1886 | 403,809 9941| ° ... 430,950 
Metalsunmanufactured and partly 3 1906 696,331 62,945 34,927 927,785 
manufactured* 1910 827,854 101,274 44,217} 1,229,267 
1911 | 916,297!  70,042| 57,819] 1,455,764 
1886 | 4,616,994| 94,832}. 311,342] 5,190,901 
Manufactures of metals (including 4 1906 5,144,912 926,314 | 1,379,662 | 7,932,675 
machinery) 111910 | 7,991,295 | 1,154,638 | 2,276,057 | 12,074,821 
1911 | 8,965,810 | 1,218,431 | 2,888,516 | 14,211,581 
1886 | 1,260,531| | 21,038} | 39,.700| 1,340,627 
1906 | 1,207,729] 261,684} 288.509] 1,838,474 
Eee and Rip tOnery 1}1910 | 1,659,385| 9258,241| 223.431] 2,457,216 
1911 | 1,871,746| 312,329! 209,429| 2'831,808 
1886 | 659,833] 24.906| 57.477| 789,127 
"ee 1906 | 740,850! 140,950; 59,151) 1,045,164 

4 ’ , ’ ’ ’ 
Jewellery, timepieces, fancy goods|} 1919 | 916609| 205,919!  90,825| 1,428,029 
1911 | 1,147,546| 250,876| 113,323] 1,755,583 
1886 | 755,907; 78,762| 24,711] 938,476 
1906 | 316,252; 227,390|  37,344| 688,510 
ii pemmaire, pements, ete. 11910 | 530,554| 253,098| 52,208] 1,015,313 
1911 | 600,210| 330,490| 54,189) 1,228,122 
1886 | 511,216 8.660| 33,382] 766,243 
ea i906 | 887,325) 193,615| 82,789| 1,732,543 
Drugs, chemicals, fertilisers, etc. 1910 939,580 152.401 90,773 | 2,186,005 
1911 | 915,588} 189,458] 99,587 | 2,178,600 
11886 | 985,601)  6,357| 53,588) 363,332 
Ce. eda ae pees aub-|}1906 | 682,238) 70,028| 116,356| 924,968 
ia 8111910 | 993.851| 1295.725| 99,211) 1,303,134 
1 1911 | 1,053,858} 188,249| 152,726] 1,586,503 
1886 |20,489,153| 378,234| 689,225 | 22,937,818 
; 1906 [22,088,942 | 2,435,447 | 2,391,248 | 30,685,464 
Total above-mentioned imports ...|| 1908 24,558,168 | 2,638,279 | 8,044,691 | 34,444,436 
1909 [25,650,092 | 2,507,669 | 2,511,450 | 35,275,485 
1910 [29,641,027 | 2,383,216 | 3,366,814 | 41,660,324 
(1911 132,038,457 | 3,282,974 | 4,103,528 | 45,826,196 
(1886 |24,974,939| 699,075 | 2,087,213 | 33,885,284 
1906. |26.437,768 | 3,202,990 | 4,633,331 | 42,413,995 
Total imports (less bullion and); 1908 |29,703,021 | 3,508,845 | 6,039,499 | 48,608,921 

Pp J 

specie) 1909 |31,129,940 | 3,329,641 | 5,002,923 | 50,115,521 
1910 |36,273,169 | 3,777,669 | 6,494,588 | 58,682,391 
(1911 (39,145,899 | 4,497,153 | 7,747,470 | 64,934,538 


* Mainly pig iron and bar and rod iron. 
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PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL DIRECT 
IMPORTS FROM UNITED KINGDOM, GERMANY, AND UNITED STATES, 1886, 


1906, 1910 and 1911, 


Nature of Imports. Year. | qingdom, |Cemany.| Sates, | Countries 
edn 1886 5175 0.83 10.52 100 
: we } 1906 42.149. 3.48 21.02 100 
Foodstuffs of animal origin ... 1910 41.99 4.32 24.19 100 
1911 40.02 6.31 95.25 100 
( 1886 84.69 3.86 3.89 100 
a | 1906 75.84 7.88 175 100 
Alcoholic liquors... As 1) 3910 78.44 9.05 0.75 100 
1911 75.30 9.46 0.89 100 
( 1886 95.44 0.53 0.15 100 
: : , 1906 81.93 3.10 1.64 100 
Apparel, textiles, etc. (including boots) | 1910 81.39 9. Bb 1.53 100 
1911 82.93 275 1.99 100 
Metals unmanufactured and partly per 93.72 oe 3.76 Si 
manufactured a etal 906 75.06 78 ‘ 
1910 63.86 7.81 8.41 100 
1911 62.95 4.81 3.97 100 
1886 88.93 1.83 6.00 100 
: 1906 64.85 11.68 17.39 100 
Manufactures of metals te 1910 66.18 9.56 18.85 100 
1911 68.09 8.57 19.97 100 
1886 94.03 1.57 2.96 100 
‘ 1906 65.69 14.23 15.69 100 
phe aaa tealanery 1910 | 67.52 | 10.51 | 9.09 | 100 
1911 66.10 11.03 7.39 100 
( 1886 83.62 3.07 7.28 100 
. f 1906 70.89 13.48 5.66 100 
Jewellery, timepieces, and fancy goods | + 1910 64.19 14.49 6.36 100 
1911 65.36 14.29 6.45 100 
1886 80.55 8.39 2.63 100 
1906 45.93 33.03 5.42 100 
Earthenware, cements, etc. ... +14 1910 52.96 94.99 514 100 
1911 48.87 26.91 4.41 100 
1886 66.71 eats 4.36 100 
‘ rt } 1906 51.22 11.18 4.78 100 
Drugs, chemicals, fertilisers, etc. 1910 49.98 6.97 4.15 100 
1911 42.02 8.70 4.57 100 
’ 1886 78.60 larg) 15.30 100 
Leather and mfs. thereof, and substi- , 1906 73.75 7.60 12.58 100 
tutes therefor, including indiarubber |} 1910 70.90 9.65 7.61 100 
1911 66.42 11.86 9.63 100 
1886 89.31 1.65 3.01 100 
i 1906 71.98 7.94 7.79 100 
’ ; 1908 22 .66 8.84 1 
Total above-mentioned imports ---!) 4909 ite on 7.12 an 
1910 71.04 6.91 8.07 100 
1911 69.91 7:16 8.95 100 
1886 78.71 2.06 6.16 100 
- 1906 62.34 1555 10.92 100 
Total imports (less bullion and specie) jean nes it er ian 
1910 61.82 6.44 11.07 100 
1911 60.28 6.82 11.93 100 


The foregoing table shews that the share of the United Kingdom, as indicated by 
the records according to ‘Country of Shipment,” in the trade of those classes of goods 
enumerated—representing over 70 per cent, of the total imports from that country—has 
declined from 89.31 per cent. of the whole in 1886 to 69.91 per cent. in 1911. 
of these imports from the United Kingdom has increased from £20,489,153 in 1886 to 
only £32,038,457 in 1911, or by 56.39 per cent., while the total value of similar imports 


The value 
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has increased from £22,937,818 to £45,826,196, or by 99.78 per cent. Had the same 
proportion of the total trade been shipped from the United Kingdom during 1911 as in 
1886 it would have represented £40,927,377 instead of £32,038,457. 

The following table gives an analysis of the imports during the years 1907-1911 
according to the countries of origin of the goods, and has been extended to include the 
products of Belgium and France. (See subsequent section dealing with ‘‘ Preference,’’) 


IMPORTS INTO THE COMMONWEALTH OF PRODUCTS OR MANUFACTURES OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM, BELGIUM, FRANCE, GERMANY, AND THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA DURING THE YEARS 1907 to 1911. 


Nature of Imports. Year. Eien men Belgium| France. |Germany. ees Co cet 
£ £ £ ] £ £ £ 
1907 177,767 800 4,637 7,859 153,599 688,642 
1908 327,047 348 5,103 9,983 227,308 834,542 
Foodstuffs of animal origin} + 1909 309,642 4,505 5,431 6,737 181,435 751,044 
1910 313,066 1,141 3,806 6,414 242,427 873,697 
1911 266,740 885 3,199 8,354 226,495 816,915 
(1907 1,015,026 3,175 271,295 71,921 26,043 | 1,556,224 
1908 | 1,007,600 914 281,529 77,379 18,182 | 1,575,151 
Alcoholic liquors, etc, ---| 4 1909 956,882 1,637 250,042 80,283 13,053 | 1,496,952 
| 1910 1,052,003 1,502 287,106 95,039 17,330 1,654,237 
1911 1,138,158 327 443.587 112,904 22,758 1,920,824 


1907 | 9,900,953 | 138,685 | 980.545 | 1,944,415 | 444.504 | 15,367,604 
1908 | 8,791,471 | 131,317} 786,304 | 1/252°337 | 349\885 | 13,844,687 
Apparel (including boots), / 1999 | 9,231,968 | 155,078 | 857,808 | 1,290,041 | 355,768 | 14,765,738 


textiles, etc. . ... 1910 | 10,896,368 | 204,370} 864,808 | 1,446,075 | 429,517 | 17,438,605 
1911 | 11,462,927 | 235,317 | 861,323 | 1,608,348 | 515,806 | 17,840,496 

(1907 823,259 | 57,818 2,124 | 112,818 46,258 | 1,133,231 

on Sete 11908 | 665.198 | 62'685|} 3,905 | 130.627 | 61,026 | 976,307 
Muding gold and silver | 11202 667,327 | 73,495 2,447 | 116,017 50,015 971,616 
bullios 1910 821,626 | 125.752 2,882 | 198,946 44,993 | 1,296,309 
$e |} (1911 928,172 | 150,203 2'616 | 230,180 58,691 | 1,519,133 


1907 6,767,768 | 129,686 29,779 | 1,184,232 | 2,022,584 | 10,531,166 
1908 6,550,743 | 148,692 44,185 | 1,142,443 | 1,938,008 | 10,171,607 
Manufactures of metals ...| 4 1909 6,786,806 | 137,710 47,947 | 1,190,998 | 1,732,858 | 10,372,019 
1910 7,491,624 | 159,095 48,528 | 1,369,378 | 2,460,278 | 12,074,821 
1911 8,507,499 | 281,070 57,977 | 1,724,344 | 3,029,091 | 14,211,581 


1907 1,199,123 | 22,273 10,351 317,544 326,779 | 2,071,344 
1908 1,217,008 | 31,923 13,656 310,006 292,426 | 2,234,930 
Paper and stationery ...| 4 1909 1,250,166 | 23,800 14,889 236,970 231,215 | 2,098,638 
1910 1,448,938 | 31,726 17,974 248,102 275,181 | 2,457,216 
1911 1,651,715 | 39,638 22,148 311,030 303,015 | 2,831,808 


1907 516,552 | 48,170 109,515 239,363 131,750 | 1,261,046 
1908 418,400 | 49,428 127,831 210,814 87,201 | 1,102,644 
1909 482,473 | 38,396 107,915 227,625 97,125 | 1,203,528 
1910 526,605 | 49,971 117,831 261,226 140,611 | 1,428,029 
1911 611,355 | 63,389 151,788 323,482 202,772 | 1,755,583 


1907 399,074 | 119,915 28,357 206,705 68,036 863,849. 
Earthenware, cement e 1908 411,913 | 103,776 26,918 215,293 40,928 855,855 

glass, etc. .| 4 1909 378,049 | 119,633 27,312 176,082 41,866 791,705 
1910 492,842 | 136,138 31,213 234,074 61,123 | 1,015,313 
1911 553,817 | 180,445 35,594 318,258 60,043 | 1,228,122 


oor | $38,227 | 16,855 | 181,258 | 200,260 | 146,625 | 1,840,988 
; ie 1908 19,949 | 12'034 | 224’308| 161594 | 132/406 | 1,916, 

Druds, chemicals, fertilisers) / 1999 | 735’354 | g'sa7 | 173,753 | 168'500 | 132,596 | 1.744.093 
1910 | 939/349] 18\767 | 1777839} 195°794 | 140.957 | 2,186,005 
i911 | 896,921 | 8/390 | 233'370 | 212/045 | 152,413 | 2,178,600 


1907 414,302 1,406 40,490 117,833 275,235 | 1,004,822 
1908 367,839 202 49,534 145,461 227,260 932,033 
1909 383,930 551 54,079 210,307 294,128 | 1,080,222 
1910 490,154 1,573 64,407 189,660 306,363 | 1,303,134 
1911 544,583 7,261 57,172 257,117 323,825 | 1,586,503 


Jewellery, timepieces and 
fancy goods 3 


Leather and manufactures 
thereof and substitutes 
therefor, including india- 
rubber (excluding boots) 


1908 | 20,577,098 | 541,319 | 1,563,543 | 3,655,937 | 3,374,630 | 34,444,436 
1909 | 21,183,097 | 564,652 | 1,541,623 | 3,712,650 |. 3,130,059 | 35,275,485 
1910 | 24,472,575 | 730,035 | 1,616,394 | 4,234,708 | 4,118,780 | 41,727,366 
1911 | 26,561,887 | 971,925 | 1,868,774 | 5,106,062 | 4,894,909 | 45,889,565 


‘Total above-mentioned im- 


1907 | 22,052,050 | 538,781 | 1,567,351 | 3,802,959 | 3,641,703 | 36,318,861 
ports 


1907 | 26,441,942 | 632,486| 1,742,612 | 4,622,933 | 6,763,531 | 49,974,833 
‘Total imports (less bullion 1908 | 25,042,810 | 636,450 | 1,775,389 | 4,482,119 | 6,574,380 | 48,608,921 

and specie) on -..| 4 1909 | 25,809,347 | 662,132) 1,784,312 | 4,537,112 | 5,934,295 | 50,115,521 
1910 | 30,048,714 | 853,708 | 1,949,735 | 5,214,149 | 17,658,878 | 58,682,391 
1911 _| 32,365,588 |1.141.075 | 2.268.692 | 6.363.248 | 9.007.065 | 64,997.907 


Norr.—1905 figures were last shewn in No. 3, anj 1906 figures in No. 5 Year Book. 
+ Mainly pig iron and bar and rod iron. 
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In the above table the totals only, of the several classes of goods mentioned, have 
been dealt with. On pages 635 et seq. will be found a more detailed analysis, shewing 
the principal items of United Kingdom origin, in which goods favoured by preferential 
tariff rates are distinguished from other imports. 


COMMONWEALTH PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL IMPORTS, OF IMPORTS OF PRODUCTS 


OR MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, BELGIUM, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA DURING THE YEARS 1907 to 1911, 


Nature of Imports. Year. Risdon Belgium.| France. |Germany.| U.S.A. Gakteiea 

1907 | 25.81 0.12 0.67 1.14 22.30 100 
1908 | 39.19 0.04 0.61 1.20 27.25 100 
Foodstuffs of animal origin| + 1909 41.23 0.60 0.72 0.90 24.16 100 
1910. | 35.83 0.14 0.44 0.73 2115 100 
1911 | 32.65 0.11 0.39 1,02 27.73 100 
1907 | 65.21 0.20 17.43 4.62 1.67 100 
1908 | 63.96 0.05 17.82 4.91 1.15 100 
Alcoholic liquors, etc. + 1909 63.92 0.11 16.71 5.36 0.87 100 
1910 | 63.59 0.09 17.36 5.75 1.05 100 
1911 | 59.25 0.02 93.09 5.88 1.18 100 
1907 | 64.44 0.90 5.19 8.75 2.89 100 
spp nauaing voto] 1388 | BR | $B | G8) ae | ae | 
textiles, ete. — ... 1910 | 62.48 1.17 4.96 8.29 2.46 100 
1911 | 64.25 1.31 4.83 9.02 2.89 100 
Metals unmanufactured or neds ret Ae ABH nee ae i 
pare ieee sere | 4 1009 21 Gee 7.56 0.25 | 11.94 3.15 100 
gee Pattee Pea td 1otens cas 9.70 0.22 | 15.35 3.47 100 
bulion ;.: 1911 | 61.10 9.89 0.17 15.15 3.86 100 
1907 | 64.27 0.64 0.28 11.25 19.21 100 
1908 | 64.40 1.46 0.43 11.23 19.05 100 
Manufactures of metals ...| 4 1909 65.43 1.38 0.46 11.48 16.71 100 
1910 | 62.04 1.32 0.40 11.34 20.37 100 
i911 | 59.87 1.98 0.41 12.14 91.32 100 
1907 | 57.89 1.07 0.50 15.33 15.17 100 
1908 | 54.45 1.43 0.61 13.87 13.08 100 
Paper and stationery 1909 59.97 1.13 0.71 11.29 11.02 100 
1910 | 58.96 1.29 0.73 10.10 11.20 100 
1911 | 58.33 140 0.78 10.99 10.70 100 
1907 | 40.97 3.82 8.68 18.98 10.42 100 
Jewellery, timepieces, and| | 1 | 909 ae He 4 ae Ges bs 
fancy goods 1910 | 36.88 3.50 8.95 18.29 9.85 100 
Li911 | 34.83 3.90 8.64 18.44 11.55 300 
: ( 1907 | 46.19 13.88 3.28 23.93 7.87 100 

1908 12.13 3.15 1 78 
ee ead ey oat ah 100A cn ATT 1511 3.45 92.94 5.29 100 
Blass, ete. 1910 | 48.54 13.41 3.07 23.05 6.02 100 
i911 | 45.09 14.69 9.90 25.91 4.88 100 
loor | 45.54 0.91 9.85 10.88 7.98 100 

; 1 42.7 ‘62 W711 8.43 6.91 
Sle ee ee | reed WORead iid Ose 9.96 9.67 7.60 100 
ETE, ph ete 1910) 42.97 0.86 8.14 8.50 6.45 100 
1911 | 41.18 0.38 10.71 9.73 6.99 100 
Leather and manufactures bike ar ae — aie aes bie 
Tee a dee tec cl g, 100Q eal ay boo 0.05 5.01 | 19.47 | 27.93 100 
Be eee eee) FT one Gt 0.12 4.94 | 14.56 | 23.51 100 
Ae ha aug perro saea ig EBT ep 0.45 3.60 | 1621 | 20.41 100 
1907 | 60.72 1.48 4.32 10.47 10.03 100 
1908 | 59.74 157 4.54 10.61 9.80 100 

434909 | 60.05 1.60 4.37 10.52 8.87 
joawelB fe ctleg -mentioned 1910 | 58.65 1.5 3.87 10.15 9.87 100 
1911 | 57.88 9.12 4.07 11.13 10.67 100 
1907 | 52.91 1.27 3.49 9.25 13.53 100 
1908 | 51.52 131 3.65 992 13.54 100 
Total imports... 1909 | 51.50 1.32 3.56 9.05 11.84 100 
| 1910 | 5121 1.45 3.32 8.89 13.05 100 
i911 | 49.80 1.75 3.49 9.79 13.68 100 


A comparison of the results given in the immediately preceding tables with those 
given on pages 625 and 626 discloses the value of the export trade of other countries 
which reaches the Commonwealth through the United Kingdom. 
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3. Significance of Increase of Trade with other Countries.—It has been suggested 
that the larger proportion of imports now received from foreign countries is due to the 
establishment and increase of direct shipping with the countries concerned, and that 
trade formerly received through English ports is now received direct. From the 
Australian records it is impossible to ascertain the value of the indirect trade with foreign 
countries through the United Kingdom prior to 1905. The returns of the British Board 
of Trade, however, shew the exports from the United Kingdom to Australia of 
foreign and colonial products distinct from the domestic exports, and from this source 
the table hereunder has been compiled. 

It is proper here to mention that, taken in quinquennial periods, the values of the 
total exports from the United Kingdom to Australia—after making allowance for freight 
and charges—are in very close agreement with the corresponding import values recorded in 
this country. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL VALUE. OF MERCHANDISE AND. BULLION AND SPECIE 
DESPATCHED FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM TO AUSTRALIA, 1886 to 1911. 


Merchandise. 
Dpopceten 
ign and Colonial . h 
Years. United na aoe ge OT Total. ot pas 
Kingdom : ; Colonial 
Produce. | Re-exported. eae Produce, 
£& £ £ £ £ 
1886-1890 ...| 19,510,884 | 2,344,309 | 874,249 90,185 |29,819,577| 14.16 
1891-1895 _...| 15,376,625 | 1,756,065 556,287 402,256 | 18,091,233 13.07 
1896-1900 _....| 18,853,571 | 1,919,912 445 552 117,146 | 20,836,181 11.42 
1901-1905 _....| 18,271,705 | 2,226,321 750,520 79,014 | 21,327,560 14.01 
1906-1910 _...} 23,783,823 | 2,990,009 | 1,183,812 221,956 | 28,179,600 14.93 
1911 .| 30,881,094 | 3,659,182 |1,477,713 353,164 | 36,371,153 14.26 


From the above table it will be seen that the average proportion of foreign goods 
despatched to Australia through the United Kingdom during 1911 is almost identical 
with the average of the years 1886-90, and is greater than the average of the past twenty- 
five years, viz., 13.52 per cent. During the quinquennium 1886-90 the average value 
of foreign and colonial produce despatched each year from the United Kingdom to 
Australia was £3,218,558, equal to 14.16 per cent. of all goods so despatched, while 
during the period 1906-10 the corresponding amount was £4,173,821, or 14.93 per cent. 
and in 1911 14.26 per cent. It is therefore apparent that the increase of direct imports : 
from foreign countries has not been, in the aggregate, at the expense of the indirect 
trade via Great Britain. 


4, Preferential Tariff—The Tariff Act of 1908, at present in force, provides 
preferential tariff rates in fayour of goods produced or manufactured in the United 
Kingdom. On the introduction of the preferential treatment of British goods, it was 
required that British material or labour should represent not less than one-fourth the 
value of such goods. From the 1st September, 1911, it has been required, in regard to 
goods only partially manufactured in the United Kingdom, that the final process or 
processes of manufacture shall have been performed in the United Kingdom, and that 
the expenditure in material of British production and/or British labour shall have been 
not less than one-fourth of the factory or works’ cost of the goods in the finished state. 

In the analyses given in this section the results shewn are those obtained by 
applying the tariff rates to the imports of the year, whether entered for consumption or 
re-exported. The re-exports are, however, relatively small. 


The following table presents an analysis of the imports during 1911, distinguishing 
those affected—favourably or adversely—by the preferential provisions of the tariff, from 
those not affected :— 
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COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS, 1911, PREFERENTIAL AND NON-PREFERENTIAL. 


Country of Origin. 


Particulars. 


United British Forei 
Kingdeees Riese ciam. Gaukwiee Total. 
Imports affected by preferential tariff £ & £ £ 
Free bua as w.| 6,972,586 alt —_ | | 6,972,586 
Dutiable ... st ...| 14,145,471 268,511 | 11,825,659 | 26,239,641 


Total aH wes ...| 21,118,057 268,511 | 11,825,659 | 33,212,297 


Impts. not affected by preferential tariff 


Free 7,609,261 | 3,952,511 | 8,181,275 | 19,743,047 


Dutiable. ... aap ---| 8,638,270 |. 2,134,792 | 6,269,571. | 12,042,633 

Total es ee --.| 11,247,531 | 6,087,303 | 14,450,846 | 31,785,680 
Total merchandise A --.| 32,365,588 | 6,355,814 | 26,276,505 | 64,997,907 
Bullion and specie ete ee 370,383. | 1,577,431 OT 767.| 1,969,582 
Total imports mee -»-| 32,735,971 | 7,933,245 | 26,298,272 | 66,967,488 


Of the total imports of merchandise (£64,997,907) £33,212,227, or 51.10 per cent., 
would be affected by the preferential tariff. 


The imports during 1911 of United Kingdom origin, favoured by preference, amounted 
to £21,118,057, representing 65.24 per cent. of the total imports of merchandise from 
that country, against £19,049,506 (63.40 per cent.) during 1910. Under the preferential 
tariff these imports would be subject to duty equivalent to an average ad valorem rate of 
12.99 per cent., as compared with an average rate of 18.06 per cent. which the same 
goods would be required to pay under the general tariff rates—an advantage of £1,071,185 
in the amount of duty. The actual amount of rebate allowed on United Kingdom goods 
entered for home consumption during 1911, under the varying rates of duty, was 
£1,070,823. ; 


The following tables give the comparative results of an application of the preferential 
tariff rates and the general tariff rates to the imports from the United Kingdom, British 
Possessions and foreign countries respectively :— 

IMPORTS AFFECTED BY PREFERENTIAL TARIFF RATES. 


FROM UNITED KINGDOM, 


Duty which would be payable under— 


Particulars. | Imports. é 
Preferential Tariff. General Tariff. 
£ £ Rate % £ Rate % 
(A) Free Ac Bars ...| 6,972,586 ate es 361,329 5.18 
(B) Dutiable ... B55 .../14,145,471 | 2,748,827 | 19.40 3,453,683 | 24.42 


Total ©... Le! .+.|21,118,057 | 2,748,827 | 12.99 | 3,815,012 | 18.06 
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IMPORTS AFFECTED BY PREFERENTIAL TARIFF RATES. 


FROM BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


m Duty which would be payable under— 
Particulars. Imports. 
General Tariff. Preferential Tariff. 
: # £ Rate % £ Rate % 
Imports similar to group A above 93,902 4,695 | 5.00 ee TH 
” ” prt st 174,609 52,785 | 30.23 42,623 | 24.46 
Total Rh? Le. Said 268,511 57,480 | 21.41 | 42,623 | 15.87 


FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. j 
1 Rate % | £ Rate % 


£ £ 
Imports similar to group A above | 1,935,188 96,877 ;} 5.01 ay BM 
ot ee 4 B, | 9,890,471 | 2,411,562 } 24.88 | 1,866,401 18.87 
i e 
Total ae ae ...{11,825,659 | 2,508,439 | 21.21 1,866,401 |, 15.78 


The proportion of the imports from British Possessions adversely affected by. the 
preference to the United Kingdom is relatively small, representing only 4.22 per cent. of 
the imports of merchandise from those countries. The surcharge of duty on imports 
from British Possessions during 1911 amounted to £14,857, as against £10,747 in 1910. 
The sum of £14,857 would, on the basis of the trade of 1911, represent the loss of 
revenue involved in an extension of the preference given to the United Kingdom to the 
rest of the Empire, as in the preferential scheme of New Zealand. The British Posses- 
sions chiefly affected are India, Canada, Straits Settlements, and New Zealand. 


The surcharge on imports, affected by preference, from foreign countries during 1911 
would amount to £642,088, as against £522,069 during 1910. 


5. Effect of Preference.—It may again be mentioned here that the system of 
recording imports according to-‘‘ country of origin,’? was introduced only’ from the 
beginning of 1905, and it is evident that in the earlier period of its operation, 'some goods, 
imported through the United Kingdom, were wrongly described as of United Kingdom 
origin. Particular instances in which manufactures of foreign countries have obviously 
been credited to the United Kingdom are alluded to later.’ When the question of 
revenue became inyolved, and a more exact description of the goods was insisted upon, 
goods which might formerly have been, accepted and recorded as British would be 
correctly classed as foreign. 


A comparison of the returns of the British Board of Trade (shewing the exports of 
produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom to Australia) with the import returns of 
the Commonwealth, supports the belief that the proportion of the trade credited to the 
United Kingdom in this country during the years 1905 and 1906 is too high. If this 
supposition be correct, the apparent decline in the proportion of British goods, as com- 
pared with the years mentioned, indicated by the Commonwealth records, is somewhat 
misleading. t 

In regard to imports of United Kingdom origin, it has been shewn in previous issues 
that, while the results for the later years are in substantial agreement, those ascertained 
from the Commonwealth import returns for 1905 are 8.35 per cent. above those ascer- 

ained from the returns of the British Board of Trade. 
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If it be conceded that the figures of the British Board of Trade for 1905 and 1906 
with 10 per cent. added are nearer the truth than the Commonwealth records for those 
years, and in the subsequent years the Commonwealth figures be accepted, the results 
would be approximately as follows :— 


IMPORTS OF UNITED KINGDOM ORIGIN, 1905 to 1911. 


Preferential Imports. Non-Preferential Imports.* Total.* 
ROME: Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Value. on Total Pref. Value. on Total Non- Value. on Total 
Imports. Pref. Imports, Imports. 
cr Se % £ % £ % 
1905t | 12,220,000 63.98 6,321,000 48.18 18,541,000 57.55 
1906+ | 14,316,000 66.80 7,774,000 50.02 22,090,000 59.74 
1907 17,049,000 66.08 9,224,000 51.12 26 ,273,000 59.93 
1908 15,896,000 65.70 9,007,000 50.70 24,903,000 59.36 
1909 16,482,000 66,80 9,137,000 49.94 25,619,000 59.61 
1910 19,049,000 65.88 10,821,000 48.37 29,870,000 58.23 
1911 21,118,000 63.58 10,957,000 46.81 32,075,000 56.66 
e 


See note (*) to table on following page. + The figures for these years are based on export 
weturns of the United Kingdom. 


From this table it will be observed that instead of declining rapidly since 1905, as 
indicated by the Commonwealth records, the position of the United Kingdom has been, 
on the whole, well maintained up to and including the year 1910. The records for 1911, 
however, shew a very pronounced decline as compared with the immediately preceding 
years, and mark—in both the preferential and non-preferential groups—the lowest 
point within the period under review to which the share of the United Kingdom has yet 
fallen. 


The effect of industrial troubles in the United Kingdom during 1911 on her relative 
position in the Commonwealth import trade cannot, of course, be measured, but it is 
more than probable that it has been material. It is also possible that the revised defini- 
tion of “origin” has had the apparent effect of reducing the value of United Kingdom 
goods and correspondingly increasing those of other countries. 


The following compatative tables shew the proportion of imports—preferential, and 
non-preferential, respectively—recorded in. the Commonwealth as of United Kingdom 
origin during the years 1905-1911 :— 


PREFERENTIAL IMPORTS, 1905 to 1911. 


2 Country of Origin. 
Year. 
United Kingdom. | British Possessions.) Foreign Countries. Total. 

pay aareee:: £ % £ % £ % 
1905* «| 18,268,596 69.56 151,463 0.78 5,656,611 | 29.66 | 19,076,670 100 
1906* vse| 14,643,287 68.58 165,699 0.78 6,545,603 30.64 21,354,589 100 
1907 «| 17,049,196 66.08 210,545 0.82 8,539,885 33.10 25,799,626 100 
1908 ...| 15,895,721 || 65.70 162,097 0.67 8,136,004 .| 33.63 24,193,822 100 
1909 ...| > 16;482,032 66.80 319,900 1,29 7,875,832 31.91 24,677,764 100 
1910 s--| 19,049,506 65.88 211,687 0:73) "9,655,762 7" 33.39 28,916,955 100 
1911 «..| 21,118,057 63.58 265,511 0.81 11,825,559 35.61 33,212,227 100 


*See modified figures in the preceding table. 


~ From the percentages shewn in the immediately preceding table it would appear that 
ithe United Kingdem’s proportion of this trade has materially declined since 1905, but, as 
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already mentioned, the accuracy of the figures for that year is open to doubt. It will be 
more satisfactory, therefore, to confine attention to years subsequent to 1906. From the 
above table it will be seen that, in regard to that portion of the trade which has been 
affected by the preferential tariff, there has been, on the whole, no decided change in the 
relative proportions supplied by the United Kingdom until the year’1911, when a very 
decided decline is apparent, the percentage proportion falling from 65.88 per cent. in 1910 
to 63.58 per cent. in 1911, the imports from foreign countries within this division having 
increased by £2,169,897, or 22.47 per cent., while those from the United Kingdom increased 
by £2,068,551, representing only 10.86 per cent. It would therefore appear that over 50 
percent. of the increased trade in this division was supplied by foreign countries. During 
the four years since 1907 the imports from foreign countries have increased at an average: 
annual rate of 8.48 per cent., and those from the United Kingdom by 5.56 per cent. 


COMMONWEALTH NON-PREFERENTIAL IMPORTS*, 1905 to 1911. 


Country of Origin. 
Year. - 5 
United Kingdom. | British Possessions. | Foreign Countries. Total. 

£ % Fi % £ % £ % 
1905+ -.| 6,843,465 51.98 1,621,168 12.31 4,701,383 35.71 13,166,016 100 
1906+ eas|') 7,952,039 50.81 2,017,296 12.89 5,680,078 36.30 15,649,413 100 
1907 Se 9,223,549 51.12 2,277,889 12.64 6,543,733 36.24 18,045,171 100 
1908 ...| 9,006,821 50.70 2,299,775 12.95 6,456,040 36.35 17,762,636 100 
1909 — 9,137,146 49.94 2,500,859 13.66 6,659,699 36.40 18,297,704 100 
1910 ...| 10,820,679 48.37 3,526,523 15.76 8,025,977 35.87 22,373,179 100 
1911 --eh 10,956,913 46.81 2,808,406 12.00 9,639,534 41.19 23,404,853 100 


* In order to obtain a more satisfactory comparison only goods of a character similar to 
those affected by preferential rates have been included in this table. Articles such as fruits, 
grain, cocoa beans, raw coffee, tea, sugar, unmanufactured tobacco, hides, fibres, kerosene, timber, 
etc., which are not produced in the United Kingdom, have been excluded. The proportion of 
these goods recorded as of United Kingdom origin during 1911 was only 3.47 per cent. 


+ See modified figures in the first table on the preceding page. 


In regard to the non-preferential imports, the proportion supplied by the United 
Kingdom has fallen from 51.12 per cent. in 1907 to 46.81 per cent. in 1911. The pro- 
portion supplied by foreign countries declined slightly from 36.24 per cent. in 1907 to 
35.87 per cent. in 1910, but made a most pronounced advance in 1911 to 41.19 per cent. 


In the review of the trade of 1910 (Year Book No. 5, page 640) it was shewn that 
the decline in the relative position of the United Kingdom’ as compared with 1907 was 
due to increased imports from British possessions, largely composed of bags and sacks from 
India, imported to meet the requirements of the bountiful harvests, and of coal, also from 
India, imported in consequence of the miners’ strike in New South Wales.’ In L911, 
however, the imports of non-preferential goods from British Possessions fell even below 
their normal proportion, and, thus, by the reduced imports of bags and sacks the relative 
position of the United Kingdom in the non-preferential division of the apparel and textile 
group has been fully restored, though a further marked decline is evident in regard to 
the total of the non-preferential imports. In this non-preferential division’ of the trade 
the imports from the United Kingdom during 1911 increased, as compared with 1910, 
by only £136,234, or 1.26 per cent., while those from foreign countries increased by 
£1,613,557, or 20.10 per cent. It will be observed from the foregoing table that the 
increase of imports from foreign countries exceeded that for the whole of the group. If, 
however, the imports of bags and sacks and of coal—which have been shewn to be a dis- 
turbing element—hbe eliminated from the figures for both years it will be found that of a total 
increase, during 1911 over 1910, of £1,808,180, foreign countries supplied £1,654,143, or 
91.48 per cent. It might be mentioned that the relative position of the United Kingdom 
has been adversely affected by the abnormally small imports of ships, of which she: has 
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usually supplied about 90 per cent. . The value of ships imported into the Commonwealth 
during 1911 was less than 50 per cent. of that of any of the four preceding years, and of 
this reduced aggregate the United Kingdom supplied 71 per cent. only. If the value of 
ships be also eliminated, it will be found that foreign countries still had as much as 72 per: 
cent. of the increased trade. Compared with 1907 the average annual rates of increase 
are respectively :—United Kingdom 4,40 per cent., and foreign countries 10.17 per 
cent. 

The principal classes of imports affected, by preference are ‘‘apparel, textiles and 
manufactured fibres,’’ and ‘‘manufactures of metals, including machinery.’’ Together 
these two classes represented 67 per cent. of all imports affected by the preferential tariff 
during 1911, the former class representing 43 per cent. and the latter 24 per cent. The. 
following analysis gives the particulars of the imports of these groups, as recorded, for 
the past seven years :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS OF APPAREL, TEXTILES, AND MANUFACTURED FIBRES, 
1905 to 1911. 


PREFERENTIAL. 


Country of Origin. 


Year. 
United Kingdom. | British Possessions. | Foreign Countries. Total. 
£ S5 ie % £ % £ % 
1905*.. 7,586,841* | 76.98* 42,442 0.42 2,228,104 | 22.60 9,857,387 100 
1906*.. 8,240,338" | 75.92* 59,402 0.55 2,554,765 23.53 10,854,505 100 
1907 .. 8,725,908 70.20 68,764 0.54 3,637,169 29.26 12,431,841 100 
1908 .. 7,716,800 68.35 54,667 0.48 3,519,641 31.17 11,291,108 100 
1909 .. 8,038,772 69,26 58,599 0.50 3,509,876 30.24 11,607,247 100 
1910 .. 9,511,026 70.31 55,662 0.41 3,960,627 29.28 13,527,315 100 
1911 10,022,798 70.06 68,030. 0.48 4,214,179 29.46 14,305,007 100., 
NON-PREFERENTIAL. 

Mi 
1905°.. 903,653* 42,28* 971,931 45.47 261,815 12.25 2,137,399 100 
1906*.. 1,045,608* | 39.72* 1,251,056 47.53 335,389 12.75 2,632,053 100 
1907 .. 1,153,666 39.66 1,327,829 45.64 427,325 14.70 2,908,820 ‘100 
1908 .. 1,074,671 42.08 1,168,473 45.76 310,435 12.16 2,553,579 100 
1909 .. 1,193,196 37.77 1,380,056 43.70 585,239 18.53 3,158,491 100 
1910 «, 1,385,342 35.42 1,798,895 45,99 727,053.,|, 18.59 3,911,290 100 
1911 1,440,129 40.73 1,330,974 37.65 764,386 21.62 _ 3,535,489 100 


* The amount credited*to the United Kingdom in these years is considered to be in excess of 
the truth. m ‘ 


The above table, referring to preferential imports, shews very little variation in the ° 
distribution ‘of the textile trade.as between the United Kingdom and foreign countries 
since 1906, \and' the: same stability is maintained throughout the several lines | 
shewn in the following~ detailed table. . The sudden decline in the United King- 
dom’s share ‘of the preferential group from ‘75.92 per cent. in 1906 to 70.20 
per cent. in) 1907, accompanied. by a decline of only.0.06. percent. during the. 
same period \in the non-preferential group, suggests, however, that the differentiation | 
in the rates of duty instantly caused a greater accuracy in the statement of origin 
of goods in the preferential group, whereas in the non-preferential group, where 
loss' of revenue was nob, involved, the element of misdescription was more gradually 
eliminated, and, consequently, that the decline in the latter is more apparent than 
real. This appears to be amply supported by the item “Minor Articles for Apparel,” 
on which no duty is payable, for while the total imports under this heading have 
inereased from £211,324 in 1905. to £412,064 in 1911 (95 per:cent.); and the imports: 
recorded as shipped from! the United Kingdom have increased from:\£178,657 to £326,526 
(83 pet cent.), the amount recorded as of United Kingdom origin has only increased 
from £162,767 to £178,218 (9 per cent.); or, in:other words, of the total importsiof this 
item recorded as shipped from the United Kingdom in 1905, 91 per cent. was recorded | 
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as of United Kingdom origin ; in 1906, 89 percent. ; m 1907, 79 per cent. ; in 1908, 70 
per cent. ; in 1909, 58 per cent. ; and in 1910 and 1911, only 54 per cent. The proper 
assumption is that in the earlier years the United Kingdom was credited with goods which 
she did not manufacture, rather than that she has, in so short a time, lost so largely 
to her rivals. 


The detailed tables which are appended shew the relative proportions of the various 
classes of textile goods supplied by the United Kingdom. In regard to those textile 
goods affected by preference the figures shew that since 1907 (the first year with which 
satisfactory comparisons can be made), the share of the United Kingdom has been sub- 
stantially maintained in nearly all the lines enumerated below, the aggregate result 
being that im the year 1911 she supplied 70.06 per cent. as against 70.20 per cent. in 
1907. 


The value and proportion of the more important items, included in the above groups 
of apparel and textiles, recorded as of United Kingdom manufacture, are given below :— 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS OF PREFERENTIAL ITEMS OF APPAREL AND TEXTILES 
RECORDED AS OF UNITED KINGDOM ORIGIN, 1907 to 1911. 


1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
Items. 
Per Ber Per Per Per 
Value. Sani Value. ane Value. isn Value. cent,| Value cent 
Apparel— £ % £ i) Seats % £ % £ % 
Boots and shoes ...| 195,426 | 66.28 | 174,153 | 64.87 | 187,690 | 68.22; 238,597 | 67.23 | 264,713 | 71.17 
Gloves 48,168 | 17.07 | ~38,320|}15.00| 49,148} 16.75)  31,659|10.78| 29,133) 8.31 


Hats, caps, & bonnets) 260,853 | 63.87 | 208,143 | 70.36 | 176,998 | 66.36 | 209,443 | 67.31 222,486 | 67.34 
Socks and stockings 


of wool, &c. ..| 348,307 | 97.23 | *402,040 | 80.35 | 367,669 | 95.73 | 412,359 | 95.47} 40,318 | 95.35 
Trimmings & Orna- 
ments re .| 86,317 | 25.73 | 54,860 | 26.69} 49,180] 31.80) 46,547/ 45.85} 53,762 |111.58 


Other apparel *.. 11,040,855 67.28 | 905,922 | 68.26 | 906,615 | 66.90 |1,044,336 | 66.08 |1,158,403 | 64.21 
Textiles, etc. — Piece { 

goods — Cotton and | 

linen, n.e.i. ... ..|3,266,665 | 89.90 |2,946,313 | 89.71 |3,208,581 | 88.71./3,936,739 | 88.36 13,919,465 | 86.62 


Woollen or contain- 
ing wool.. .. {1,849,153 | 80.62 |1,580,004 | 78.74 |1,595,809 | 81.18 |1,815,245 | 84.57 1,960,760 | 85.68 


Silk or containing i 
silk (not contain- 
ing wool) ..-| 106,008} 11.73} 63,676| 7.61 89,534 | 10.31) 115,003 | 12.19} 142,257 | 13.81 

Velvets, velveteens, 
plushes, ribbons, 


lace, etc. ...| 235,214 | 27.67 |- 233,384 | 23.92 | 278,786 | 25.48 | 274,450 | 22.52 | 300,520 |+34.69 

Flannelettes ...| 228,240 | 81.85 | 193,142 | 79.63) 127,466 | 81.40} 138,098 | 82.50) 136,564 | 84.48 
Other textiles & manu-| 

factured fibres __ ..,|1,060,702 | 85.23 | 916,843 | 83.98 |1,001,346 | 85.35 |1,248,550 | 86.38 |1,414,417 | 85.95 


Total apparel & textiles|8,725,908 | 70.20 |7,716,800 | 68.35 |8,038,772 | 69.26 |9,511,026 | 70.31 |10,022,798} 70.06 


* Includes cotton socks which were subject to preferential rates to the 29th April only. No 
separate record was made of the imports of cotton socks during 1908. 


+ In this year some ribbons, galloons, etc., previously included with Velvets, etc., have been 
transferred to Trimmings and Ornaments. 


The items “gloves,” “‘trimmings and ornaments,’’ and ‘‘silkand velvet piece goods,”’ 
appear to furnish further definite instances of misdescription in the earlier years under 
review.” These goods are largely gathered from other parts of the world into the United 
Kingdom, whence they are shipped to Australia. The records for 1909 shew that, of the 
total imports into the Commonwealth of these four items taken conjointly, only 19.34 
per cent. was of United Kingdom origin, while as much as 83.63 per cent. was shipped 
from that country. In 1911 the corresponding proportions were 18.53 per cent. and 79.41 


* Yor 1906 figures see previous issue. 
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per cent. respectively. Under these circumstances it appears probable that, until the ques- 
tion of revenue arose (viz., in August, 1907), some portion of these goods, merely packed in 
the United Kingdom, was recorded as of British manufacture. This suggestion is again 
supported by the British trade returns, for although the items presented therein are not 
identical with the items in the Commonwealth returns, it can be shewn that the exports 
from the United Kingdom to Australia of British silk manufactures bear to the imports 
into the Commonwealth of silk, etc., piece goods the same ratio in 1908 as in 1905, 
viz., 10.88 per cent., instead of declining, as shewn by the Commonwealth records, from 
24.97 per cent. to 7.61 per cent., while in subsequent years the two records are consistent. 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS OF NON-PREFERENTIAL ITEMS OF APPAREL AND 
TEXTILES RECORDED AS OF UNITED KINGDOM ORIGIN, 1907 to 1911. 


1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
Items 
Amount. oT Amount ahik Amount aot, Amount pb Amount. Lit 
R.' lp eeG £ % £ % £ % £ % £ % 
Apparel—Socks & stock- | | 
ings of cotton -..| 48,207 | 29.66 | “4 .. | 40,639] 25.06| 48,697 | 27.37| 45,576 | 23.51 
Other --.| 97,228} 76.00! 67,067 | 72.94] 56,474 | 48.50] 57,612) 47.71) 76,671 | 48.27 
Minor Articles for— } 
Boots and shoes ..-| 33,340 | 56.73} 31,885 | 57.07| 31,735 | 60.87} 35,044 |51.80| 34,875 | 53.82 
Hats and caps “| 421937 | 29:78 39,279 | 31.81 | 58,236 | 30.70} 59,695 | 25.54| 58,317 | 31.15 
Umbrellas La ...| 20,902 | 96.26 | 33,387 | 97.86). 32,456|96.24| 40,211 | 93.87| 32,969 | 91.97 
Other apparel.. 153,600 | 65.83 | 129,852 | 57.15 | 156,040 | 48.38 | 171,461 | 44.55 | 178,218 | 43.25 
Piece goods— Canvas & 
duck ... 107,792 | 89.05 | 142,855 | 92.26 | 164,095 | 90.97 | 212,779 | 89.62 | 237,353 | 89.42 
Hessians.. poe = 47,840 | 19.14 27,304 | 14.63 51,593 | 24.65 50,268 | 21.44 28,185 | 13.73 
Other... 69,551 | 79.28 80,134 | 83.69 84,222 | 74.92 | 114,352 | 69.18] 115,434 | 68.04 
Sewing silks, threads, ete 317,519 | 87.76 | 315,109 | 89.50} 312,217 | 89.88 | 360,900 | 91.90} 402,051 | 91.86 
Tents and flags ... ee 4,147 | 91.49 5,159 | 85.64! 3,816) 96.58] 12,734 | 98.30} 10,608 | 95.28 
Cordage and twine... 200,030 90.03 | 200,449 | 88.09 | 196,241 | 84.43 | 215,371 | 90.81 | 208,690 | 85.37 
Bags and sacks ... «| | 10,578 |" 0:95 2,191 | 0.22 5,432 | 0.45 6,218 | 0.39] 11,182) 0.97 
Total ... Se .-./1,153,666 | 39.66 |1,074,671 | 42.08 |1,193,196 | 37.77 |1,385,342 | 35.42 |1,440,129 | 40.73 
* Not recorded apart from woollen socks and stockings in this year. 
COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS OF METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF METALS 
(INCLUDING MACHINERY), 1905 to 1911. 
PREFERENTIAL. 
Country of Origin. 
Year. 
United Kingdom. | British Possessions. | Foreign Countries. Total. 
£ % £ % £ % £ % 
1905 ...| 2,690,043 72.77 13,597 0.37 993,252 26.86 3,696,892 100 
1906 wea] By 132,437 73,35 17,492 0.41 1,121,241 26.24 4,271,170 100 
1907 ..| 4,401,531 75.73 25,926 0.45 1,384,530 23.82 5,811,987 100 
1908 she 4,271,659 75.53 | 9,765 0.17 1,374,303 24.30 5,655,727 100 
1909 3h 4,517,994 76.95 | 144,933 2.47 1,208,538 20.58 5,871,465 100 
1910 «| 4,834,293 73.13 17,384 0.26 1,759,351 26.61 6,611,028 100 
1911 ae 5,675,023 70.72 | 17,360 0.22 2,332,527 29.06 8,024,910 100 
NON-PREFERENTIAL. i 
% £ % £ % £ % 
1905 1,793,631 51.40 129,747 3.72 1,566,421 44.88 3,489,799 100 
1906 2,416,705 53.22 92,978 2.05 2,030,556 44,73 4,540,239 100 
1907 3,180,805 54.90 209,725 3.62 2,403,455 41.48 5,793,985 100 
1908 2,942,084 53.85 189,632 3.47 2,332,059 42.68 5,463,775 100 
1909 2,934,101 53.91 201,511 3.70 2,307,684 42.39 5,443,296 100 
1910 3,478,432 51.90 825,299 4.85 2,898,362 43,25 6,702,093 100 
1911 3,756,393 49.27 868,234 4.83 3,500,862 45.90 7,625,489 100 
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COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF METALS, Etc., INCLUDING 


MACHINERY, RECORDED AS OF UNITED KINGDOM ORIGIN, 1907 to 1911. 


PREFERENTIAL. 
1907. 1908. 1909. 1910, 1911. 
Items, 
Amount.| % |Amount.| % |Amount.| % |Amount.| % |Amount.| % 
£ tie £ £ £ £ ee 
Iron &steel girders, 
beams, etc. Bas 64,366 | 68.88 72,990 | 65.28 77,648 | 82.61| 138,588 | 82.92} 182,685] 72.18 
Plate & sheet (cor- 
rugated or galvd.)| 1,279,440 | 94.36 | 1,098,985 | 97.42 | 1,375,433 | 95.36 | 1,590,746 | 92.37 | 1,677,259 | 94.18 
Rails, fishplts., etc.| 562,610} 89.46 | 530,678 | 66.93| 436,872|54.40| 399,547] 48.69} 499,629] 46.27 
Tinned plates 247,650 | 99.55 | 284,564] 99.97} 284,446| 99.91] 355,395] 99.99] 486,311 | 100.00 
2,154,066 | 92.57 | 1,987,217 | 85.75 } 2,174,399 | 82.86 | 2,484,276 | 81.04 | 2,845,884 | 79.04 
Machinery 775,673 | 62.15 | 922,615 | 72.64 | 1,015,163 | 77.06} 691,224] 63.46} 946,182 | 64.42 
get and plated- 
318,324 | 83.63} 284,732 | 83.00} 320,067 | 84.65} 394,239] 85.17} 426,685 | 84.32 
Other mantaueines ° 
of metals ..| 1,153,468 | 62.15 | 1,077,095 | 62.44 | 1,008,365 | 65.20 | 1,264,554 | 68.43 | 1,456,272 | 59.45 
2,247,465 | 64.50 | 2,284,442 | 68.44 | 2,343,595 | 72.18 | 2,350,017 | 66.28 | 2,829,139 | 63.94 
Total ... .| 4,401,531 | 75.73 | 4,271,659 | 75.53 | 4,517,994 | 76.95 | 4,834,293 | 73.12 | 5,675,023 | 70.72 
NON-PREFERENTIAL. 
Iron and steel— 
Pig 162,815 | 90.16 89,341 | 87.51| 129,212 | 92.68; 105,596/ 77.10} 132,857 | 66.24 
Bar, rod, angle, | 

and tee 475,748 | 79.31 | 425,900 74.20} 393,939) 70.88} 552,788) 70.37| 572,569 | 68.50 
Hoop 42,513 | 62.40 29,800 | 51.28 25,248 | 41.35 27,604 | 41.63 33,036 | 40.14 
Tisote blooms & | 

slabs ... 10,470 | 26.23 3,107 | 10.36 7,556 | 23.69 9,910 | 19.30 18,220 | 26.69 
Plate and sheet— 

plain ... 179,928 | 62.98 | 131,379| 60.84}; 148,537 | 59.46 | 201,788] 61.03} 217,401 | 55.63 
Scrap 44,989 | 88.64 45,194 | 94.59 37,125 | 93.17 48,118 | 98.91 68,816 | 97.26 

916,463 | 74.83) 724,721 | 70.50} 741,617 | 68.80) 945,804 | 66.63 1,042,899 63.26 
Machinery— 
Agricltural dairy- 
ing, etc. 53,491 | 10.32 61,964 | 14.21 81,458 | 17.10 96,029 | 13.63 74,601 | 10.52 
' Engines-- 

Gas and oil. 113,035 | 73.70 79,553 | 70.03 | 103,554 | 74.66) 124,732 | 73.59 | 114,224 | 67.71 
Sewing machines! 12,789! 6.76 64,249 | 36.85 86,038 | 45.70| 106,849 | 42.17 91,328 | 32.00 
Other machinery! 

and mach,tools, 324,889 | 50.55 542,484 | 54.16 472,127 | 52.61 620,046 | 53.55 656,451 | 48.58 

Tools of trade ..| 219,907 | 45.98 233,980 | 43.51 216,568 | 52.42 287,341 | 52.48 319,902 | 48.88 

Wire—Iron & steel | 52,365 | 9.67 71,282 | 12.66 75,435 | 13.64 115,555 | 16.51 111,267 | 14.92 

ther pe | 96,335 | 72.82 73,112 | 59.93 49,348 | 48.86 104,039 | 65,82 107,677 | 62.13 

Wire netting 400,708 | 68.90} 309,853 | 67.56 | 216,186 | 58.85} 159,291 | 55.42) 179,649 | 54.30 
Other metals and) 

man’fact. thereof} - 990,823 | 74.44 780,886 | 73.68; 891,770 | 72.21| 918,746 | 70.42 | 1,058,395 | 67.95 

2,264,342 | 49.55 | 2,277,363 | 49.98 | 2,192,484 | 50.22 | 2,532,628 | 47.94 | 2,713,494 | 45.40 

Total ... .| 3,180,805 | 54.90 | 2,942,084 | 53.85 | 2,934,101 | 53.91 | 3,478,432 | 51.90 | 3,756,393 | 49.27 
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The foregoing tables shew, in regard to metals and manufactures thereof, that, in 
the preferential division, the relative position of the United Kingdom improyed 
somewhat during the years 1907-9, but has since fallen to the lowest point yet 
registered. In this division the imports from the United Kingdom shew an 
average annual increase of 13.25 per cent. since 1905, and those from foreign 
countries an increase of 19.80 per cent. per annum, with the result that the proportion 
supplied by the United Kingdom has declined from 72.77 per cent. of the whole to 70.72 
per cent-, while that received from foreign countries has increased from 26.86 per cent. 
to 29.06 per cent. Comparing 1911 with 1910, the imports of United Kingdom origin 
increased by £840,730, or 17.40 per cent., and those of foreign manufacture by £573,176, 
or 32.61 per cent.; or, differently stated, of the increased trade (£1,413,882) the United 
Kingdom supplied 59.46 per cent. and foreign countries 40.54 per cent. In 1910 foreign 
countries supplied 74.47 per cent. of the increase. 


In the non-preferential division the imports from the United Kingdom have 
increased since 1905 at an average annual rate of 13.11 per cent., and from foreign 
countries at a rate of 13.90 per cent. per annum. In 1911 the trade of the United 
Kingdom shews an increase of £277,961, or 8.00 per cent., and the trade of foreign 
countries an increase of £602,500, or 20.80 per cent., over that of 1910. Of the total 
increase for the year (£923,396) the United Kingdom supplied only 30.12 per cent. and 
foreign countries 65.25 per cent. In 1910 foreign countries supplied only 46.91 per 
cent. of the year’s inerease. 


Tf the trade of 1911 be compared with that of 1907, when the preferential tariff was 
introduced, it will be seen that of the increased trade in the preferential division 
(£2,212,923) the United Kingdom supplied £1,273,492, or 57.54* per cent., representing 
an increase of 28.95 per cent. on her sales, and foreign countries £947,997, or 42.84* 
per cent.—equal to an increase of 68.48 per cent. on sales. To maintain the relative 
positions as in 1907 required that the United Kingdom should have supplied 75.73 per 
cent. of the increase, which would mean that, instead of her sales in this group during 
1911 being £5,675,023, they should have been £6,077,000. 


During the same period the imports in the non-preferential division inereased by 
£1,831,504, of which the United Kingdom supplied £575,588, or 31.43 per cent., repre- 
senting an increasé of 18.09 per cent. on her sales, and foreign countries supplied 
£1,097,407, or 59.92 per cent., representing an increase of 45.64 per cent. on sales, The 
remaining 8.65 per cent, of the increase was, of course, supplied by British possessions, 
and was chiefly composed of agricultural implements from Canada. 


Opservation of the fact that the United Kingdom has furnished 57.54 per cent. of 
the new trade in the preferential division and only 31.48 per cent. in the non-preferential 
division might suggest the degree of effect of the preference. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that in the former case the United Kingdom had, at the beginning of the period, 
75.73 per cent. of the trade and in the latter only 54.90. Moreover, such complete 
reversions as are shewn in the proportions secured of the increased trade of 1910 over 1909, 
and of 1911 over 1910,—referred to in the concluding sentences of the first two 
paragraphs above—point to influences which, at least at times, outweigh the advan- 
tages of the tariff. As suggested in the last issue of the Year Book, until it is shewn 
that those influences—whatever their character—which have enabled the British manu- 
facturer to improve his position in certain lines without the aid of preference, haye not 
been operative in regard to items in the preferential division, or at least until there is a 


The imports from British possessions were less in 1911 than in 1907. _ 


a a 
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more marked divergence between the movements of the relative positions in the two 
groups, no indubitable pronouncement in regard to the efficiency of the preferential 
tariff can be made. 


/ 


The records of the imports of metals and metal manufactures may be accepted as 
free from the defects previously alluded to in regard to apparel and textiles. The propor- 
tion of metal goods of foreign origin received via the United Kingdom is relatively 
small. 


This group also affords a more satisfactory basis of comparison on which to measure 
the effects of preference than does the textile group, for the reason that the value of the 
trade is more even between the two divisions (preferential and non-preferential), and 
further, the character of the goods in one division does not differ from that in the other, 
whereas, in the textile groups, the goods embraced in the preferential division represented, 
in 1911, 81.3 per cent. of the total of the group and differ somewhat in character from 
those in the non-preferential division. 


It is of interest to note that, while in the supply of the less complex forms of metal 
manufacture in both the preferential and non-preferential divisions the British manufac- 
turers have failed to hold their position as in 1905,* in‘the supply of machinery and the 
higher forms of manufacture they still shew some slight improvement as compared with 
1905, notwithstanding the decline as compared with later years. It should also be re- 
marked that the general tendency of the movement of the relative position of the United 
Kingdom was in evidence before the introduction of preference, both in the downward 
movement of the simpler manufactures and in the upward movement of the more 
complex. 


It might also be suggested that the failure of the United Kingdom to maintain for an 
indefinite period, without extreme protective measures in its favour, the same relatively 
high position (in an increasing volume of trade and in opposition to the highly organised 
competition of other nations of more recent industrial development) formerly held by it, 
should not, per se, be taken as evidence of waning industrial or commercial virility. 


Taking together the two groups of the simpler forms of iron and steel manufactures, 
enumerated in the aboye tables, it appears that in 1905*, of a total trade of £2,051,077, 
the United Kingdom supplied £1,758,638, or 85.74 per cent., while in 1911, when the total 
value of the same trade had increased to £5,248,979, she supplied £3,888,783, representing, 
however, only 74.09 per cent. Thus, though the United Kingdom increased her sales to 
the Commonwealth by £2,130,145, while similar sales by all other countries increased 
only by £1,067,755, the relative proportion of the trade supplied by the United Kingdom 
fell from 85.74 per cent. in 1905 to 74.09 in 1911. Moreover, in the important item of 
iron plate and sheet, corrugated and galvanised, the United Kingdom had still as much 
as 94.18 per cent. of the trade, and in tinned plates she had a complete monopoly. That 
such a monopoly should be maintained by her, in the face of the circumstances referred 
to above and in view of the rapidly increasing volume of the world’s trade, is scarcely to 
be expected. 


The decline in 1910 in the United Kingdom’s share of the trade in corrugated or 
galvanised iron (sheet and plate) was due to increased sales by the United States, which in 
1910 were nearly double those of 1909, the amounts being—1909, £64,805, 1910, 


* For 1905 figures, see Year Book No, 4. 
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£128,010, and 1911, £100,973. The proportions of rails and fishplates, etc., supplied 
by the United Kingdom shew remarkable fluctuations. 


The countries from which the principal supplies of rails, fishplates, etc., were drawn, 
and the percentage proportion supplied by each, are shewn in the following table :— 


IMPORTS INTO THE COMMONWEALTH OF IRON AND STEEL RAILS, Etc., 


1907 TO 1911. 
1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
Country of Origin. 

Per Per Per Per Per 
Value. eee Value cant: Value. Gane: Value, Gant Value. Cont 

a £ % £ % £ % & % £ % 
United er an ...| 562,610 | 89.46 | 530,678 | 66.92 | 436,872 | 54.39) 399,547 | 48.69] 499,629 | 46.27 

Canada é =r —_ — — — 132,963 | 16.55 8 — — 
Belgium “ --| 19,599 | 3.12 9,852 | 1.24| 21,693 | 2.70} 14,806 | 1. 1.80 43,014 | 3.98 
Germany ne «| 37,969 | 6.04] 44,057 | 5.56} 70.201 | 8.74] 33,864 | 4.13] 210,757 | 19.51 

Russia.. _— -- 36,300 | 4,58 — — me — 
Utd. States of America 7,705 | 1.22] 171,996 | 21.69| 140,300 | 17.47| 371,561 45,27 309,578 | 28.67 
Other Countries ais 1,048 | 0.16 45 | 0.01 1,131 | 0.15 891 | 0.11} 16,950} 1.57 
Total os ...| 628,931 |100.00} 792,928 |100.00| 803,160 |100.00} 820,677 |100.00|1,079,928 |100.00 


The very marked decline in 1910 in the United Kingdom’s position in the supply of 
machinery, affected by preference, was due to the completion of large orders for locomo- 
tive engines for the New South Wales Government. The position of the United 
Kingdom in regard to the supply of pig-iron has been affected by the increased imports 
from India and China. The imports of pig-iron from India were in 1909 valued at 
£7644, in 1910 at £17,137, and in 1911 at £38,837, while those from China increased 
from £160 in 1909 to £11,401 in 1910, and to £21,476 in 1911. The imports of British 
bar, rod, angle and tee-iron which have rapidly diminished, absolutely as well as 
relatively, during the: years 1908-1909, shew a substantial increase in value in 1910, but 
notwithstanding an indrease in actual sales the relative proportion has again fallen in 
1911. Germany, Belgium, and the United States have been the principal competitors in 
this trade, a steadily increasing share of the trade having fallen to the first named. 


The position is very similar in regard to iron hoop. In the supply of ingots, blooms, 
and slabs, the United Kingdom has quite recovered her position by almost doubling the 
sales of 1910; Belgium at the same time increased her sales from £15,208 in 1910 to 
£22,889, while those of Germany were almost identical in the two years. In plain 
sheet and plate the United States share increased largely while that of the United King- 


dom declined. x 


The United States supplied the whole of the increased trade in wire and also captured 
trade from Germany, the sales of the United Kingdom remaining practically the same as 
in 1910, though lower in relation to the total imports. In regard to wire netting the 
increased trade was almost evenly divided between the United Kingdom and Germany. 


The large increase in the United Kingdom’s share of the imports of sewing machines 
requires special explanation. In the tariff as introduced on the 8th August, 1907, it was 
provided that sewing machines manufactured in the United Kingdom should be free, 


——— a 
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while those from other countries should pay 10 per cent. ad valorem. On the 16th 
November, 1907, the preferential provisions were deleted and all sewing machines became 
free. In the meantime, in order to procure the advantage of the tariff, the largest firm 
manufacturing these machines and operating both in the United States and in the 
United Kingdom, transferred its Australian business from its American to its British 
branch. Notwithstanding the cessation of preference, and in the face of higher freight 
charges from Liverpool direct than from New York via Liverpool, this firm, rather than 
again disturb its business arrangements, continued to supply the Australian trade, in cer- 
tain classes of machines, from its British branch. This transfer, however, did not carry 
a corresponding amount of employment to the British operatives, for the reason that, 
while the Australian business was transferred to the United Kingdom, a corresponding 
amount of trade—unaffected by any preferential tariffs—formerly supplied by the British 
branch, was transferred to America. In 1911 the imports of sewing machines of United 
Kingdom origin as compared with 1910, declined by £15,521 to £91,328, while those of 
United States manufacture increased by £40,956 to £139,020, and from Germany by 
£6128 to £53,529. 


A further list of items, preferential and non-preferential, recorded as of United 


Kingdom origin is appended :— 
e 


PRINCIPAL OTHER PREFERENTIAL IMPORTS, 1907 to (9i1. 


1907. 1908. 1909. | 1910. 1911. 
Article. “ 3 sal ae = 
er er er | Per er 
Amount ants Amount Rant aeonnt cont. Amount Bont Amount ene. 
£ £ £ | vet? £ 
Milk— Preserved, con- 
centrated, etc. ...| 13,727 | 8.05 | 149,673 | 83.02 | 135,240 | 92.64 | 124,116 | 91.72 | 63,162 | 84.93 
Confectionery, cocoa, 
chocolate, etc. ...| 270,311 | 67.59 | 256,989 | 69.87 | 295,721 | 70.24 | 345,733 | 70.40 | 417,887 | 62.85 
Gelatine, glue, cements 19,115 | 33.14 | 19,475 | 45.81 21,367 | 47.72 | 25,576 | 44.92 | 27,186 | 45.69 
Yarns mye ...| 128,166 | 78.42 | 122,985 | 82.88 | 112,409 | 80.34 | 142,014 | 84.38 | 249,543 | 90.06 
OS i. Ee ..-| 25,226 | 11.69 | 23,526 | 9.73 | 24,928 | 9.39] 33,976 | 9.29 | 32,633 | 6.48 
Paints ws | 65,278 | 68.22 70,787 | 69.67 | 71,413 | 73.02| 88,246 | 71.84 | 107,660 | 68.06 
Varnishes _... ...| 66,387 | 83.83 | 60,076 | 83.10 | 63,487 | 84.83} 81,357 | 83.58 69,410 | 77.14 
Slates—roofing -..| 26,615 | 62.65 | -21,920 | 59.25 | 20,444 | 73.26) 28,515 | 71.59) 24,834 | 54.66 | 
Leather 60,550 | 83.02 | 50,981 | 84.96 | 51,889 | 84.62} 69,259 | 84.32 77,386. | 85.59 
Rubber, m'factures of tgs 068 58.82 | 138,310 | 51.55 | 130,118 | 38.94 | 182,157 | 46.34 | 199,231 | 37.94 
Furniture, etc. i 69,200 | 27.09 | 43,463 | 25.13 | 63,786 | 37.10| 63,093 | 31.98 | 80,252 | 30.47 


Wood manufactures...| 40,229 | 26.97 | 34,036 | 22.94 | 35,601 | 31.95| 37,761 | 29.60 | 40,219 | 26.28 
China & earthenware 216,869 | 64.38 | 198,738 | 63.46 | 172,382 | 66.28 | 217,193 | 65.50 | 269,360 | 63.20 
Glass and glassware ...| 90,609 | 27.02 | 78,359 | 27.58 | 68,925 | 25.28) 84,006 | 26.46 | 95,931 | 25.73 


Cement (Portland) ...| 23,638 | 46.33 | 48,517 | 53.74 | 45,153 | 58.14| 79,032 | 56.96 | 62,708 | 41.44 
Tiles—roofing «| 17,766 | 46.22 | 18,671 | 53.51 | 20,851 | 57.63} 23,498 | 50.99 | 25,503 | 55.24 
Paper of «..| 280,836 | 52.33 | 270,159 | 51.01 | 281,975 | 57.46 | 333,067 | 56.92 | 361,394 | 53.42 
Stationery... 194,555 | 64.70 | 180,664 | 62.42 | 163,980 | 63.85 | 186,897 | 64.54 | 205,216 | 61 54 
Timepieces, jewellery, 

and fancy goods _...| 483,120 | 46.58 | 383,826 | 43.15 | 427,331 | 6.97 | 473,518 | 46.00 | 535,884 | 43.85 
Arms... 28,392 | 35.34 | 51,718 | 60.07 | 39,356 | 6.01 | 39,599 | 45.05 | 45,687 | 41.28 
Percussion caps, car- 

tridges, etc. 82,999 | 54.72 | 76,846 | 63.67 | 74,823 | 54.33) 69,439 | 53.32 | 84,544 | 57.33 


Detonators and fuse... 42,984 | 98.06 | 36,797 | 96.28 | 45,950 | 97.94) 40,087 | 97.12 | 43,359 | 98.55 
Dynamite, gunpowder 277,394 | 82.39 | 293,002 | 77.98 | 324,699 | 76.02 | 307,130 | 70.86 | 299,351 | 71.99 


Bags, baskets, etc. ...| 42,038 | 33.59 | 44,000 | 33.55 | 47,026 | 31.42} 54,706 | 29.79 | 74,361 | 27.78 
Brushware ... ...| 89,025 | 53.58 | 57,255 | 54.16 | 56,981 | 56.23] 73,194 | 55.41 80,859 | 51.51 
Blackings, etc. 55,502 | 66.39 | 38,961 | 72.24 | 23,359 | 68.17} 12,444 | 48.01 10,262 | 39.21 
Electrical articles and 

materials ... ...| 233,439 | 68.72 | 271,453 | 73.68 | 164,446 | 74.16 | 277,105 | 77.49 | 430,016 | 75.10 
Matches ae -..| 44,848 | 28.74 | 59,264 | 32.68 | 57,716 | 37.03} 59,043 | 39.89 | 107,305 | 57.04 
Pianos and parts... ...| 43,663 | 13.94 | 24,886 | 10.11 34,549 | 13.16 | 46,067 | 13.58 | 73,374 | 15.50 
Oilmen’s stores : 57,124 | 63.63 | 55,777 | 71.21 | 63,427 | 68.22 78,803 | 71.04 |} 82,631 | 71.19 


Vehicles, ee tri- f 
cycles, etc.. .| 418,019 | 65.32 | 416,637 | 61.14 | 490,957 | 61.56 | 669,993 | 56.30 | 775,699 | 48.05 
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PRINCIPAL NON-PREFERENTIAL IMPORTS, 1907 to 1911. 


1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
Article. i sik =I z = = a is 
‘er er er er ‘er 
Amount cent. Amount! ent. Amount Gant Amount icant Amoun' conte 
fel £ £ 
Fish ... a ,..| 185,420 | 35.13 | 146,616 | 29.05 | 148,694 | 31.13 | 147,793 | 26.50 | 158,201 | 27.95 
Meats | (28,271 49.65 | 26,366 | 48.05 | 24,901-| 46.85 }s 34,260 | 51.44 | 34,508 | 52,75 
‘Grain, prepared (malt, | 
oatmeal, etc.) .| 61,412 | 76.81 | 69,558 | 76.83 | 37,867 | 68.84 | 36,825 | 67.94 | 34,360 | 65.18 
Hops 7,604 | 15.30 7,034 | 19.24 6,430 | 16.95 9,097 | 15.12 9,516 | 19.37 
-Oilmen’ s stores (free) | 48,694 | 82.27 55,075 | 77.48 72,125 | 80.88 88,500 | 82.73 89,911 | 80.47 
Mustard 45,956 | 98.07 | 39,979 | 99.25 | 46,074 | 99.18 | 48,625 | 98.80 | 47,532 | 97.97 
Tobacco, mfd. (cigars, } | 
cigarettes, etc.) ...| 35,238 | 10.76 | 31,941 | 10.24 | 37,850 | 13.12} 44,122 | 13.63 | 57,366 | 14.69 
»Oils and greases ...| 188,834 | 29.17 | 178,008 | 38.33 | 177,523 | 40.20 | 231,648 | 37.89 | 315,347 | 39.37 
Paints and colours. ..,| 232,623 | 85.88 | 213,272 | 86.72 | 207,909 | 85.27 | 223,395 | 85.52 | 205,309 | 86.60 
Marble and stone | 14,071 | 26.91 138,595 | 29.49 16,222 | 29.86 13,445 | 25,04 18,383 | 27.41 
Indiarubber manufets.| 41,132 | 22.10} 38, 23.01 44,726 | 26.21 50,642 | 17.50 | 49,362 | 12.20 
Leather, manufacts. of 114,009 | 25.44 88,347 | 23.10 88,655 19.99 | 95,494 | 21.58 | 107,325 | 23.84 
Harness—minor arti-| 
cles for y | 62,148 | 94.73 | 61,594 | 96.46 | 68,542 | 97.12 | 92,602 | 96.39 | 111,279 | 95.86 
1Furniture—minor arti- | } 
cles for ‘ | 34,801 | 74.10 | 36,242 | 70.80 | 50,931 | 76.10 | 52,033 | 77.52 | 60,763 | 78.63 
Earth'ware, Bricks, etc 19,321 | 82.02 25,767 | 69.01 30,564 | 69.26 37,289 | 66.19 51,235 | 61.01 
-Glass and Glassware...| 28,247 | 48.15 | 41,189 | 49.63 | 39,039 | 44.04 | 50,439 | 50.30} 47,739 | 38.31 
Paper... “""] 255,238 | 36.63 | 280,859 | 32.99 | 305,451 | 39.86 | 385,543 | 41.08 | 417,018 | 40.86 
Books, printed ...| 424,045 | 92.02 | 421,458 | 89.13 | 465,719 | 90.34 | 501,495 | 88.83 | 616,657 | 89.24 
Stationery... 44,449 | 62.48 | 63,868 | 69,67 | 33,041 | 47.64 | 41,936 | 52.91 | 51,430 | 46.42 


Instruments, scientific, 13,803 | 66.35 | 21,498 | 72.69 | 17,709 | 67.09 | 22,707 | 69.60 | 27,897 | 67.89 
do., , surgical & dental, 40,136 | 46.12 41,256 | 45.41 a 63,062 | 44.11 


Drugs and chemicals—) 
Insecticides, disin-| 


~ 
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| | | | 
fectants, ete. e" 35,070 | 67.72 | 38,057 | 71.27 | 30,337 | 69.97 | 33,927 | 63.08 | 41,811 | 75.42 
Medicines ... ...| 146,689 | 62.63 | 133,427 | 58.49 | 123,428 | 58.13 | 157,712 | 61.95 | 157,316 | 58.92 
Essential oils ...{ 19,092 | 42.87 | 14,675 | 28.91 8,067 | 24.93 | 11,517 | 27.01 | 11,839 | 23,07 
Acids 11,361 | 23.08 | 23,605 | 31.35 | 20,518 | 44.04 | 24,047 | 40.48 | 17,279 | 35.94 


. Cyanide of potassium 174,571 | 84.94 | 208,773 | 91.04 | 196,548 | 83.63 | 233,110 | 88.74 | 196,198 | 87.52 
Sodas (exclud. soda 


nitrate) ... ...| 82,699 | 94.80 | 72,941 | 92.35 | 79,095 | 92.03 | 117,228 | 94.42 | 125,301 | 95.43 
Fertilisers ... ..., 100,331 | 25,79 | 83,745 | 18.96 | 74,014 | 20.52 | 124,468 | 18.58 | 90,163 | 17.57 
Other drugs ...| 200,009 | 31.73 | 168,358 | 27.68 | 135,879 | 23.13 | 138,943 | 25,79 | 161,237 | 23.08 


Musical instruments 

(not pips): & parte) 29,952 | 26.74 | 18,007 | 21.17} 19,958 | 23.63 | 26,854 | 24.09] 28,431 | 21.76 
Soap ... % ., 47,692 | 46.12 | 35,574 | 46.13 | 34,994 | 46.44 | 45,853 | 43.69} 44,314 | 41,40 
+Ships .. bi ...| 655,760 | 96.34 | 672,000 | 95.98 | 749,950 | 99.05 | 687,500 | 96.58 | 241,245 | 70.94 


6. General Conclusions as to Preference.—It will be seen from the foregoing that 
vin order to determine in the early years of preference whether it has been efficient or not, 
it would be absolutely necessary to have correct records on the same basis for the years 
preceding the preferential scheme. There is every reason to believe that the records, in 
many instances, are not sufficiently accurate to allow of just comparisons being made. 
It is also obvious that a much more detailed analysis is essential than has ordinarily 
been thought necessary, and it will only be in the course of a number of years that 
. anything like a definite opinion can be reached as to the efficiency of the preferential 
treatment, for as Professor W. J. Ashley in his preface to Mr. John Holt Schooling’s 
‘British Trade Book” says—‘‘No comparison of isolated years, no comparison of short 
-consecutive periods, can be relied upon to give properly comparable data.” 


Primarily, it will be necessary in some way to eliminate the normal’ growth in 
business which would haye taken place under any régime whatever in an advancing 
country ; and secondly, the significance of the statistics will depend upon a very rigid 
.adherence to the same method of description in regard to items and the same definition 
-of “Origin.” Ifthe practice of recording is as variable in the future as it has been in 
the past, no real deductions can be drawn, and this goes to shew the importance of 
maintaining the same method of describing items, quite irrespective of their significance 
from the standpoint merely of revenue. 

In order to determine the course of trade, it will be essential to maintain in its in- 


vtegrity for a sufficient number of years any classification of items once adopted, and no 
practicable means of analysis will enable one to penetrate the significance of the trade if 
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that course is not followed, because the determining effect of a preference which, in its. 
nature, is likely to be not too well marked compared with the other elements of growth, 
can easily be vitiated by the entering of other possibilities of change into the results. 


7. Preferential Tariff of New Zealand.—‘‘ The Preferential and Reciprocal Trade: 
Act 1903”’ of New Zealand introduced preferential rates of duty in favour of the produce of 
the British Dominions by imposing extra duties on certain imports which were the 
produce or manufacture of other countries. The list of preferential items was materially 
extended by the New Zealand ‘‘ Tariff Act 1907,’’ from the 31st March, 1908. 


The following tables present an analysis of the imports into New Zealand during 
1911, distinguishing those which would be affected by an application of the preferential 


provisions of the ‘‘ Tariff Act 1907” :— 


NEW ZEALAND.—IMPORTS, 1911, PREFERENTIAL AND NON-PREFERENTIAL. 


| From United Rrain 
Particulars. boca ie Foreign Total. 
Possessions, Countries. 

Imports affected by preferential tarifi— £ & & 
Free ae, oh oa 2,113,265 _- 25113, 265 
Dutiable 3,598 ,896 1,159,342 4,758,238 

Total 5,712,161 1,159,342 6,871,503 

Imports not affected by preferential tariff— 

Free ea ah fis 5,784,963 1,518,268 7,303,231 
Dutiable 4,091,294 516,580 4,607,874 
Total 9,876,257 2,034,848 11,911,105 

Total merchandise .| 15,588,418 8,194,190 | 18,782,608 

Bullion and specie 762,571 700 763,271 

Total. ... bets oo .| 16,850,989 8,194,890 | 19,545,879 


NorsE.—In this table the imports affected by the preferential provisions of the tariff are stated, 
as far as possible, according to the country of origin ; those unaffected by preference according to 
country of shipment, the country of origin of these not being recorded. Without doubt imports 
from the United Kingdom and British Possessions include goods of foreign origin. 


NEW ZEALAND.—IMPORTS AFFECTED BY PREFERENTIAL TARIFF RATES, 1911, 
FROM UNITED KINGDOM AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Duty which would be payable under— 
Particulars. Imports. 
Preferential Tariff. General Tariff. 
£ £ Rate % £ Rate % 
(A) Free ieee, 103,265 ae a, 379,548 | 17.96 
(B) Dutiable --| 3,598,896 732,674 | © 20.36 1,077,695 | 29.94 
Total | 5,712,161 732,674 12.83 1,457,243 | 25.51 
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NEW ZEALAND—IMPORTS AFFECTED BY PREFERENTIAL TARIFF RATES, 


1911—Continued. 


FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Duty which would be payable under— 
Particulars. Imports. 
General Tariff. Preferential Tariff. 
7 £ £ ; Rate% | _& Rate % 
Imports similar to group A above 107,539 15,651 | 14,55 aes ais . 
” ” ssp Ae 1,051,803 315,780 | 30.02 215,774 | 20.51 
| 
Total 1,159,342 331,481 | 28.59 215,774 | 18.61 


8. Preferential Tariff of South Africaa—Preference to goods of United Kingdom 
origin was first granted by the South African Customs Union Convention of 1903 from 
the 15th August of that year, and similar treatment was extended to Canada from the 
1st July, 1904. The present preferential tariff of the South African Customs Union 
(Convention, 1906, and amendments, 1908) applies to produce of United Kingdom, 
Canada, New Zealand and the Commonwealth. 


An analysis of the trade of South Africa is appended :— 


SOUTH AFRICA.—IMPORTS, i911, PREFERENTIAL AND NON-PREFERENTIAL. 


From United 
Particulars. Beniproubiiel’ Courier ot eam 
Countries. 

Imports affected Fe ene Cae tariff— £ & & 
Free.. A 5,489,640 nee 5,489,640 
Dutiable 16,510,521 | 9,538,618 | 26,049,139 

Total | 22,000,161 | 9,538,618 | 31,538,779 

Imports not affected | by prefrontal i tariff— ‘ 

Frée.. 2,317,917 1,421,426 3,739,343 
Dutiable 820,276 | 2,341,237 3,161,513 
Total 3,138,193 | 3,762,663 6,900,856 

Total merchandise .| 25,138,354 | 13,301,281 38,439,635 

Bullion and specie : 794,522 330,620 1,125,142 

Total .| 25,932,876 | 18,631,901 39,564,777 


Norr.—Owing to difficulty in applying the tariff rates to the statistical items, the above 


results must be taken as approximate only. 
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SOUTH AFRICA.—IMPORTS AFFECTED BY PREFERENTIAL TARIFF RATES, 1911. 
FROM UNITED KINGDOM AND RECIPROCATING BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Duty which would be payable under— 
Particulars. | Imports. 
Preferential Tariff. General Tariff. 
£ £ Rate % £ Rate % 
(A) Free ars ...| 5,489,640 meh od 164,689 3.00 
(B) Dutiable ... ..16,510,521 | 2,365,404 | 14.83 | 2,878,443] 17.43 
Total 22,000,161 | 2,365,404 | 10.75 3,043,132 | 13.84 


FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Duty which would be payable under— 
Particulars. Imports. E 
General Tariff. Preferential Tariff. 
£ £ Rate % £ | Rate % 
Imports similar to group (A) above! 4,340,983 130,229} 3.00 4 
‘a x I): lat 5,197,635 931,541) 17.92 768,828 Ha 79 
Total .-| 9,588,618 | 1,061,770 | 11.13 768,828 8.06 


9. Preferential Tariff of Canada.—Preferential tariff treatment of goods of the 
United Kingdom and certain British Possessions was first given by Canada in 1897. 

The published trade returns of Canada do not permit of an analysis similar to those 
given for the Commonwealth, New Zealand, and South Africa. 


10. Preferential Tariff Comparisons.—The following table presents a comparative 
statement of the imports into the Commonwealth, New Zealand, and South Africa 
during 1911, the imports of each country having been analysed according to the appli- 


cation of its own tariff. 


APPLICATION OF PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS.—COMPARATIVE STATEMENT, 1911. 


C’ wealth Dominion Customs 
Particulars. of of Union of 
Australia. |New Zealand.|/South Africa. 
1. Total imports of merchandise £} 65,001,970 | 18,782,608 | 38,439,635 
2. », from favoured countries £) 32,366,124 | 15,588,418 | 25,138,354 
3. Imports from favoured countries, p.c. to item 1 46.23 83.00* 65.40 
4. Imports affected (favourably or adversely) by 
preferential rates £| 32,212,297 | 6,871,503 | 31,538,779 
5. Imports affected (favourably or adversely) by 
preferential rates, per cent. to total item 1.. 51.10 36.59 82.05 
6. Imports favoured by preferential rates £ 21,118,057 | 5,712,161*| 22,000,161 
Te os na » p.c.toitem 1 32.47 30.41 57.23 
8. =m, ‘2 jee 2 65.20 36.38 86.50 
oe Amount of rebate 33 &| 1,071,185 724,569 677,728 
0. Rate of rebate per cent. ad val. So 5.08 12.69 3.08 


* See note to table on page 643. 
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From the foregoing it will be observed that the preferential schemes, as at present 
in force in the different parts of the empire, are by no means uniform. The preferential 
tariff of New Zealand applies to a wider range of countries than that of any other part - 
of the empire, inasmuch as the advantage of the lower tariff rates is extended to all parts 
of the British dominions, while those of Canada and South Africa apply to the United 
Kingdom and reciprocating British Possessions, and that of the Commonwealth to the 
United Kingdom only. Apart from the British preferential tariff, however, the Com- 
monwealth, in consideration of its participation in the South African preference, gives a 
preference to certain products of that country. New Zealand and South Africa have 
also a special reciprocal trade agreement in addition to the main schemes of preference. 
Canada, under the Customs Tariff Act of 1907, makes provision for an intermediate 
tariff, which may be applied to the produce of foreign countries. Oanada already has 
a reciprocal trade agreement with France. 


The margin between the rates of duty applied to British and foreign goods, respec- 
tively, is also higher in New Zealand than in the Commonwealth or South Africa, 
though in the latter countries the preferential tariff affects a greater proportion of the 
trade. On the basis of the imports into New Zealand during 1911 the average margin 
of preference was 12.69 per cent. of the value of the goods, while in the Commonwealth 
the similar margin was 5.08 per cent., and in South Africa 3.08 per cent. The average 
rate of duty charged in New Zealand on British goods, subject to preferential rates, 
was 12.83 per cent., while the same goods if of foreign origin would have had to pay 
25.51 per cent. In the Commonwealth the collateral rates were 12.99 per cent. and 
18.06 per cent. respectively, and in South Africa 10.75 per cent. and 13.84 per cent. 


11, South African Preference.—Under the Commonwealth Customs Tariff (South 
African Preference) Act, No. 17 of 1906, preferential rates of duty were prescribed for 
certain goods ‘‘when those goods are imported from and are the manufacture of any 
of the British South African Colonies or Protectorates which are included within the 
South African Customs Union.” 


Preference to South African States was further confirmed by the Customs Tariff 
Amendment Act 1908 (No. 183 of 1908). 


The imports, during 1911, affected by the above-mentioned Act were as follows :— 


IMPORTS INTO THE COMMONWEALTH DURING 1911 OF ARTICLES ENTITLED TO 
PREFERENCE UNDER THE SOUTH AFRICAN PREFERENCE ACT, AND THE 
VALUE OF THE PREFERENCE THEREON. 


, Rate of Imports. Amount of 
Particulars. Rebate. Rebate. 
Quantity Value. 
oe Bix 8s 
Fish— 
Preserved in tins, etc. wae lbs.| $d. per lb. 33,000 Abe} 34 7 
Grain— 
Maize aoe oe ...  cental) 6d. per entl. 6,029 1,980 | 150 14 
Feathers— 
Undressed... oer aa ---| 5 per cent. = 3,813 | 190 6 
Dressed... Bee su -..| 10 per cent. a= 174 12/8 
Tobacco manufactured— : 
Cut bax 5 Se lbs.} 1/3 per lb. 5,305 666 | 331 11 
N.E.I. Aste ae aes lbs.| 1/- per lb. 1,411 160 70 11 
Total ... ad ban as _— _ 7,905 | 794 17 
so alk at ee i ae cn le ae te pt eM bye La 
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§ 12. Imports of Dutiable and Free Goods. 


Classified Statement of Imports.—The following table shews, classified accord- 
ing to their nature, and distinguishing between dutiable and free goods, the estimated 
value of imports entered for home consumption during 1911, together with the amount 
and equivalent ad valorem rates of duty collected thereon. As no record is made of the 
value, entered for home consumption, of goods subject to specific duties, the value has 
been estimated on the basis of the value of corresponding imports. The free goods 
entered for home consumption have been taken to be the total imports of free goods less 
the value of similar goods re-exported. 


VALUE OF GOODS (EXCLUDING BULLION AND SPECIE) ENTERED FOR CONSUMP- 
TION IN THE COMMONWEALTH AND DUTY COLLECTED THEREON, 1911. 


Equivalent ad va- 


Value ba tera for Con- Duty lorem rate per 
: . ppb. Collected, cent. on— 
Classification of Imports. Wess 


; Free. (Net Refunds. |Dutiable| All 
Dutiable. Imports ) Potval. Imports. | Imports. 


£ £ £ £ % % 
I. | Foodstuffs of animal origin 
(excluding living animals) 763,665 80,233 843,898 147,580 19.33 17.49 
II. | Foodstuffs of vegetable 


origin and salt ... .| 1,945,971 195,553 | 2,141,524 651,210 33.46 30.41 
IIL. | Beverages (non-alcoholic) & 
substances used in making 412,105 | 1,191,290]! 1,603,395 82,841 20.10 5,17 


[V. | Spirits & alcoholic liquors, 
including industrial spi- 
rits and pharmaceutical 
preparations dutiable as 


spirits ... 1,837,394 556 1,837,950} 2,636,029 143.50 143.49 
V.| Tobacco and preparations 

thereof ... 693,759 ey 693,759 | 1,095,862 157.96 157.96 
VI. | Live animals j 70,147 320,950 391,097 835 1.19 0.21 


VIL. | Animal substances ‘(mainly 
unmanufactured) not 


foodstuffs 84,270 205,649 289,919 16,230 19.26 5.60 
VIII. | Vegetable substances and 
fibres ~ 168,121 | 1,133,551} 1,301,672 47,012 27.96 3.61 
IX. | Apparel, textiles, andmanu- 
factured fibres ... ...| 10,619,109 | 7,240,655 | 17,859,764 | 2,301,818 21.68 12.89 
X. | Oils, fats, and waxes «| 1,078,252 709,377 | 1,787,629 188,263 17.46 10.53 
XI. } Paints and varnishes aa 491,450 22,634 514,084 88,433 17.99 17.20 
XII. | Stones and minerals used 


industrially oss ane 132,826 39,374 172,200 30,348 22.85 17.62 

XII. | Specie (omitted) ... a me es ee ye as 

XIV.| Metals (unmanufactured)| —— — 
and ores, excluding gold 


and silver bullion 12,632 323,151 335,783 1,924 15.23 0.57 
XV. | Metals partly manufactured Psy 1,144,557 | 1,144,557 oa a | is 
XVI. | Metals manufactured, in- f 
eluding machinery 8,681,574 | 5,474,535 | 14,156,109 | 1,391,782 16.03 9.83 


XVII. | Leather and manufactures 
of leather and substitutes 
therefor, also indiarubber | 
and indiarubber manu- | 


factures ... 1,063,258 517,283 | 1,580,541 226,324 21.29 14,32 
XVIIL. | Wood and wicker, raw and 
manufactured... 3,020,972 341,395 | 3,362,368 500,523 16.57 14,89 


XIX.} Karthenware, cement 8, ; 
china, glass, & stoneware | 1,132,256 93,996 | 1,226,252 316,233 27.92 95.79 


XX. j Paper and stationery vas 906,897 | 1,902,067} 2,808,964 222,973 24.59 7.94 
XXI. | Jewellery, timepieces, and 
fancy goods Hh A238 T1383 494,891 | 1,732,624 318,457 25.73 18.38 
XXII, | Optical, surgical, & scien- 
tific instruments... 113,339 370,924 484,263 21,618 19.07 4.46 
XXIII. | Drugs, chemicals, and ferti- g 
lisers cn ed 466,846 | 1,690,788 | 2,157,634 94,288 20.20 4.37 
XXIV. | Miscellaneous a ...| 3,236,934 | 2,579,215 | 5,816,149 648,938 20.05 11.16 


Total merchandise __...| 38,169,511 | 26,072,624 | 64,242.135 | 11,029,521 28.90 17.17 


Merchandise, excluding 
stimulants and narcotics | 35,638,358 | 26,072,068 | 61,710,426 | 7,297,630 20.48 11.83 
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2. Comparative Rates of Duty.—Omitting bullion and specie, the proportion of total 


merchandise entered for “‘home consumption ’’ free of duty in the undermentioned 
countries, and also the equivalent ad valorem rates of duty charged, are as follows :— 


PROPORTION OF FREE GOODS AND RATES OF IMPORT DUTY. 


Particulars. Australia. Canada. | 7 fel a. Perea) 
Year ended ve’ as ...| 81/12/06 | 31/12/11 | 31/3/12 | 31/12/11 | 30/6/11 
| — 
Percentage of free merchandise ...| 35.18 | 40.58 35.70 50.21 50.85 


Equival’t advaloremratesofdutyon|  % % % % % 
Spirits, wines, and malt liquors 153.23 143.49 120.80 154.05 89.78 
Tobacco, and preparations thereof} 168.65 157.96 99°30") LaacTD 85.10t 


Other dutiable merchandise ey was ie) 20.48 23.86 22.38 38.02 
Other merchandise dutiable & free| 10.75 11.83 15.34 10.57 18.06 
Total dutiable merchandise ne: |S Ae: 28.90 26.12 34.27 41.22 


Total merchandise dutiable & free} 17.59 ay (mt bef 16.79 17.06 20.29 


Pas aa 3 A MR a Wer Secs xia he Sadie ico Me ibe SP sic fe 
Customs duty per head ... --[11510|2 9.2/2 5 0)3 2 5.0. 18°96 
| 
* Unmanufactured tobacco is admitted to Canada free of duty. + Exclusive of Maoris. 


Tobacco is admitted free of Customs duty from the Philippine Islands. 


In 1906—the last full year of operation of the 1902 tariffi—free goods represented 
35.18 per cent. of the total imports of merchandise into the Commonwealth. The tariff 
of 1908 extended the free list so that in 1908 the proportion of free goods increased to 
39.69 per cent., in 1909 to 41.10 per cent., in 1910 to 42.80 per cent., and in 1911 to 
40.58 per cent. This gradual increase in the proportion of free goods, under the same 
tariff, appears to indicate some restrictive effect of the protective duties, inasmuch as the 
imports of free goods, which may be taken as raw materials or goods which cannot yet be 
advantageously manufactured in Australia, have increased by 30.96 per cent. since 1908, 
while those of dutiable goods have only increased by 15.20 per cent. The tariff of 1908, 
while extending the free list, increased the average rates on the goods subject to duty. 
Excluding drinks and tobacco the average rate of duty on dutiable goods during 1906 
was 17.04, in 1908 it was 21.30, in 1910 it was 21.26, and in 1911 it was 20.48 per cent. 
The combined effect of the extension of the free list with an increase of duties on the 
remaining goods has been that in 1911 the average rate of duty over the total imports of 
merchandise was 17.17 per cent., against 17.59 per cent. in 1906. 


From the above table it will be seen that, excluding spirits, etc., and tobacco, the 
average rate of duty charged in the Commonwealth on dutiable goods imported during 
1911 was about 1.90 per cent. ad valorem lower than in New Zealand, and about 34 per cent. 
lower than in Canada, and was only a little more than one half the rate charged in the 
United States. On the other hand the proportion of free goods was smaller in the 
Commonwealth than in New Zealand or the United States, though larger than in 
Canada. Over the total imports the average ad valorem rates charged in the Common- 
wealth, New Zealand, and Canada do not differ materially, while in the United States 
the average rate is about 34 per cent. higher. The influence of the various rates 
charged on stimulants and tobacco in smoothing out the differences in average ad valorem 
rates on the total imports should not be lost sight of. During 1911, 80 per cent. of the 
value of tobacco imported into Canada was unmanufactured tobacco admitted free of 
duty, and subject only to excise on manufacture. 
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SECTION XVI. 
SHIPPING. 


§ 1. General. 


1. Legislation.—The shipping of the Commonwealth has hitherto been conducted 
partly under Imperial Acts, consolidated in the Merchants Shipping Act of 1894, and 
amendments of these, and partly under Acts of the several States of the Commonwealth. 
Since the scope of the local enactments differs materially in the different States, to 
define the proper limits of the jurisdiction of the Imperial and State laws cannot here be 
attempted. 


By section 98, Part IV., of the Commonwealth Constitution Act, the power to make 
laws with respect to trade and commerce was extended to navigation and shipping, and 
in pursuance of this power a Bill for an Act relating to Navigation and Shipping was 
introduced into the Senate on the 17th March, 1904, but was not proceeded with. 


On the 29th June, 1904, a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into the Bill 
and report upon its provisions and any matter incidental thereto. In March and April, 
1907, a conference between representatives of the United Kingdom, the Commonwealth 
of Australia, and New Zealand was held in London on the subject of merchant shipping 
legislation. The result of the deliberations was that an amended Bill was introduced 
into the Senate on the 12th September, 1907. Owing to pressure of Parliamentary 
business, however, the consideration of the Bill was held over, and, although reintro- 
duced in 1908, and again in 1910, was not passed until 24th: December, 1912. The 
Bill is reserved for Royal assent. The Bill has been drawn largely on the Merchants 
Shipping Acts and the Acts of New Zealand and New South Wales, and contains 425 
sections divided into eleven parts, as follows:—I. Introductory. Il. Masters and Sea- 
men. III. Foreign Seamen. IV. Ships and Shipping. V. Passengers. VI. The 
Coasting Trade. VII. Wrecks and Salvage. VIII. Pilots and Pilotage. IX. Courts 
of Marine Inquiry. X. Legal Proceedings. XI. Miscellaneous. 


In consideration of the doubt existing as to the extent of the powers of the Common- 
wealth in relation to shipping it has been provided in the Act itself as follows :—Section 
(2) “‘This Act shall be read and construed subject to the Constitution, and so as not to 
exceed the legislative power of the Commonwealth, to the intent that where any enact- 
ment thereof would, but for this sub-section, have been construed as being in excess of 
that power, it shall nevertheless be a valid enactment to the extent to which it is not in 
excess of that power.’’ 


2. Record of Shipping before Federation.—Prior to Federation it was customary 
for each State to regard the matter of shipping purely from the State standpoint, and 
vessels arriving from or departing to countries beyond Australia, via other Australian 
States, were recorded as if direct from or to the oversea country. Thus a mail steamer 
from the United Kingdom, which made Fremantle her first port of call in Australia, would 
be recorded not only there, but also again in Adelaide, Melbourne and Sydney, as an arrival 
from the United Kingdom. Consequently any aggregation, especially of the recent 
shipping records of the different States, would repeatedly include a large proportion of 
the shipping visiting Australia. In earlier years, when many vessels sailed from the 
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various State ports direct for their destination, the error of repeated inclusion was less 
serious, but as the commerce of Australia developed, more and more ports of call were 
included in the voyage of each vessel, and this made the mere aggregation of State 
records correspondingly misleading. It has, as a matter of fact, led to some erroneous 
publications of statistical results and deductions. 


3. Shipping since Federation.—With the inauguration of the Commonwealth, the 
statistics of its shipping, especially of its oversea shipping, became of greater intrinsic 
importance. As an index of the position of Australia among the trading countries of the 
world, such statistics had a constitutional importance commensurate with Common- 
wealth interests, and correspondingly greater than those of individual States, and the 
nationality of the shipping trading with Australia became also a matter of greater 
moment. 


4. Difficulties of Comparisons of Total Shipping—From what was said in para- 
graph 2 above, it is obviously impossible now to obtain results for Australia not subject 
to the defect of repeated inclusions of the same vessels. Unfortunately the statistical 
records of the first three years of Federal history are subject to the same defect, and do 
not admit of direct comparison with those now kept. A careful estimate of the extent 
and effect of repeated inclusion has been made and applied to the records of the earlier 
years, so as to extend the comparative results to those years. The error of such 
estimation will be negligible for comparative purposes. 


, 5. Present System of Record.—The present system of record treats Australia as a 
unit, and counts, therefore, only one entry and one clearance for each visit to the Com- 
monwealth. Repeated voyages of any vessel are of course included. 


On arrival of every vessel at a port in the Commonwealth, whether from an oversea 
country or from another port within the Commonwealth, the master is required to de- 
liver to the Customs officer a form giving all particulars, necessary for statistical purposes, 
in regard to the ship, passengers and crew. Similarly on departure from a port a form 
containing corresponding information is lodged. These forms, which provide a complete 
record of the movements of every vessel in Commonwealth waters, are at the end of each 
month forwarded by the Customs officer at each port to the Commonwealth Bureau of 
Statistics, and furnish the material for the compilation of the Shipping and Migration 
Returns. 


Under the system previously in force it was found that the estimates of population, 
in so far as they were based on seaward movement, were very unsatisfactory, and it is 
believed that the method referred to above will give lecidedly better results. 


§ 2. Oversea Shipping. 


1, Total Oversea Shipping.—In order to extend, as indicated, the comparison of the 
oversea shipping to the earliest years for which any records are available, an estimate of 
its probable amount has been made. This estimate is based on a comparison of the 
results obtained by merely aggregating State statistics with the defect of multiple 
records, and the results obtained under the present system, which avoids the multiple 
record. From the nature of the case it is obvious that the ratio of repeated inclusion to 
the total traffic has been continually advancing, and this fact has been duly taken into 
account in deducing the results in the following table:— , 


| 
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TOTAL OVERSEA SHIPPING ENTERED AND CLEARED THE COMMONWEALTH, 1822 
to 1911 (MULTIPLE RECORD EXCLUDED BY ESTIMATION PRIOR TO 1904). 


Year. Vessels. Tons. Year. Vessels. Tons. Year. Vessels. Tons. 
1822 73 30,683 1852 1,896 844,243 1882 3,652 | 3,010,944 
1823 76 30,543 1853 3,364 1,490,422 1883 3,857 3,433,102 
1824 71 29,029 1854 3,781 1,744,251 1884 4,315 4,064,947 
1825 80 30,786 1855 3,239 1,449,657 1885 4,052 3,999,917 
1826 65 23,587 1856 2,669 1,195,794 1886 3,793 3,853,246 
1827 95 29,301 1857 2,842 1,530,202 1887 3,454 3,764,430 
1828 124 38,367 1858 2,607 1,378, 1888 3,933 4,464,895 
1829 bes 185 56,735 1859 «| 2,759 1,403,210 1889 3,897 4,460,426 
1830 ss 195 56,185 1860 see] 2,464 1,288,518 1890 3,363 4,150,027 
1831 wed 185 52,414 1861 w| 2,466 1,149,476 1891 3,778 4,726,307 
1832 206 59,628 1862 2,917 1,389,231 1892 3,432 4,239,500 
1833 241 72,647 1863 3,378 1,564,369 1893 8,046 | 4,150,433 
1834 249 qT, 1864 3,344 1,537,433 1894 3,397 4,487,546 
1835 310 96,928 1865 005 1,317,934 1895 3,331 4,567,883 
1836 310 93,974 1866 3,378 1,470,728 1896 3,309 4,631,266 
1837 442 113,432 1867 2,927 1,277,679 1897 3,279 4,709,697 
1838 471 132,038 1868 080 1,350,573 1898 3,222 4,681,398 
1839 652 191,507 1869 3,107 1,472,837 1899 3,356 5,244,197 
1840 915 277,335 1870 2,877 1,381,878 1900 3,719 | 5,894,173 
1841 900 278,738 187i 2,748 1,312,642 1901 4,028 6,541,991 
1842 862 232,827 1872 2,788 1,380,466 1902 3,608 6,234,460 
1843 736 183,427 1873 3,159 1,609,067 1903 3,441 | 6,027,843 
1844 629 155,654 1874 3,153 1,728, 1904 3,700 | 6,682,011 
1845 735 164,221 1875 3,437 1,914,462 1905 4,088 7,444,417 
1846 888 211,193 1876 3,295 1,863,343 1906 4,155 _| 7,966, 
1847 1,033 245,358 1877 3,157 1,930,434 1907 4,394 8,822, 
1848 1,182 305,840 1878 3,372 | 2,127,518 1908 4,051 8,581,151 
1849 1,187 355,886 1879 3,344 2,151,338 1909 3,910 8,516,751 
1850 | 1,800 425,206 || 1880 «| 3,078 | 2,177,877 1910. 4,048 | 9,333,146 
1851 was! | USI: 515,061 1881 s-| 3,284 || 2,549,364 1911 4,174 | 9,984.801 


It will be borne in mind that while the above figures in themselves have no absolute 
significance, nevertheless, on the assumption that the element-of duplication has been in 
fairly constant ratio, they furnish the best available indication of the growth of Austra- 
lian oversea shipping. 


2. Comparison with other Countries.—The place of Australia among various 
countries in regard to oversea shipping is indicated in thé following table, both abso- 
lutely and in respect of tonnage per head of population :— 


OVERSEA SHIPPING OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Tonnage Entered and Tonnage Entered and 
Cleared. Gey Cleared. 
Country. Wear |i aaa eet Country. Year. 

‘ Per Per 

Total. Inhabi- Total. Inhabi- 
tant tant 
Argentine Rep...,|1907| 22,994,473 | 4.1. |} Japan .-.|1910] 40,391,341 | 0.8 
Belgium -..| 1910] 80,175,232 4.0 New Zealand | 1911 2,953,438 2.9 
Canada -..|1910| 22,297,186 3.1 Norway ra LOTO) 9,922,385 4.1 
Commonwealth | 1911 9,984,801 2.2 S. African Un.| 1911] 10,856,610 1.8 
Denmark -»-| 1910] 16,503,364 6.0 Sweden ...| 1909 | 20,243,350 3.7 
France ' -...|1910] 58,733,994 1:5 United K’dom] 1911] 138,909,341 aml 
Germany -..|1909} 44,611,618 | 0.7 United States |1911] 64,755,736*| 0.7 

Italy ... '...1909} 51,733,416 1.5 


* Exclusive of Northern Border and Lake Ports. 


f 


3. Shipping Communication with various Countries.—Particulars of the number 
and tonnage of vessels recorded between Australia and various countries, distinguishing 


U 
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British from foreign countries, are given in the following tables, the table below 
shewing the tonnage of vessels which were recorded as having entered the Common- 
wealth from the particular countries mentioned; that on page 653 shews the tonnage 
of vessels which were recorded as haying cleared the Commonwealth for the particular 
countries, while on page 654 is shewn the total number and tonnage of vessels recorded 
as entered and cleared from and to the countries named. 


SHIPPING TONNAGE ENTERED AND CLEARED THE COMMONWEALTH FROM AND 
TO VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1907 to 1911. 


ENTERED. 


1907. 1908. 1909. 1910, - i911. 


Country. 


United ahve | 1,093,866 | 1,146,118 | 1,243,115 | 1,377,151 | 1,464,057 


Canada ... 87,686 87,682 89,990 108,727 107,932 
Fiji . 56,861 44,016 54,462 49,493 77,745 
Hong Kong ? 104,959 66,114 41,521 22,327 17,880 
India and Ceylon ... 81,679 105,728 99,762 169,800 99,196 
Mauritius ey 8,005 8,137 35,366 43,133 23,443 
New Zealand 702,373 794,488 737,899 766,777 841,746 
Papua 16,438 30,369 42,803 47,881 78,468 


197,039 88,677 | 207,619 | 208,140} 289,229 
34,049 57,694 57,341 64,164 61,983 
72,407 | 133,601 | 104,284 89,731 97,735 

6,935 3,370 4,310 13,588 324 


South African Union 
South Sea Islands 
Straits Settlements 
Other British Countries 


Total British Countries ...| 2,462,297 | 2,565,994 | 2,718,472 | 2,960,912 | 3,159,738 


Africa, Portuguese Hast 29,350 32,180 89,506 96,966 74,083 


Belgium... Boe *. 17,242 11,548 15,273 18,734 
Chile... 414,804 238,460 81,433 111,504 182,460 
Dutch East Indies | 20,364 27,831 78,203 72,212 43,458 
France ... sid 101,489 81,713 113,964 99,308 83,627 
Germany 5 287 ,850 270,135 276,021 290,834 314,167 
Hawaiian Tslands ; 53,584 21,138 38,011 32,020 17,167 
Japan 189,747 185,633 136,340 153,547 157,533 
Mexico ... 50,208 21,562 36,443 24,366 16,481 
New Caledonia 64,401 57,630 63,250 62,542 71,390 
Norway .. 29,000 29,417 36,094 37,201 40,204 
Peru 75,850 47,247 50,291 27,051 32,929 


113,904 | 174,042 15,977 28,550 56,603 
19,661 |, 30,899 80,990 87,684 56.878 _ 
25,198 33589 46,317 41,931 | 77.983 

411,636 | 354,625 | 290,520} 338,587 | 389,208 

122,778 | 106,342 | 187,814 | 178.032] 900,584 


Philippine Islands _ 4 
South Sea Islands (forsign).. 
Sweden ... 2 
United States 

Other Foreign Countries 


Total Foreign Countries... 2,009,769 | 1,729,685 | 1,642,722 | 1,646,908 | 1,833,482 


Total all Countries | 4,472,066 | 4,295,679 | 4,361,194 | 4,607,820 | 4,993,220 
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SHIPPING TONNAGE ENTERED AND CLEARED, ET@€.—(Continued.) 


Country. 


CLEARED, 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


United ant 
Canada é 
Pyles 

Hong Kong coe 
India and Ceylon 
Mauritius ios 
New Zealand 
Papua .. 

South African Union 
South Sea Islands 
Straits Settlements 


Other British Countries ... 


Total British Countries 


Africa, Portuguese East ... 


Belgium 

Chile 

Dutch East Thdies 
France is 
Germany 
Hawaiian Islands 
Japan . 

Mexico” 

New Caledonia . 
Peru th 
Philippine Islands 


South Sea Islands s (foreign) 


Sweden 
United States 


Other Foreign Countries — 


Total Foreign Countries 


Total all Countries 


1916. 


1911. 


1,077,830 | 963,548 | 1,239,669 | 1,467,925 | 1,537,084 
43,423 51,248 53,541 50,510 54,732 
67,750 66,890 49,890 58,713, 90,574 

100,056 66,083 48,751 31,145 19,155 
131,194 | 173,530] 153,863 | 199,584] 143,632 
1,992 2,687 5,048 9,396 2,953 
821,719 | 873,077 | 880,668 | 975,121 | 1,044,013 
18,313 25,232 43,802 50,552 71,811 
71,457 50,539 48,485 92,070 85,346 
22,886 50,397 31,707 43,539 38,133 
101,750 | 165,313 | 189,313 | 156,704 {| 197,725 
9,322 (28 34 2,924 a 
2,460,692 | 2,488,544 | 2,694,737 | 3,073,188 | 3,215,158 
| Seas 
25,103 8,535 19,697 18,716 6,949 
65,890 | 102,187] 128,670} 115,121} 168,397 
556,005 | 457,477 | 300,451! 342,478} 393,642 
24,099 59,412 61,753 | 105,293} 115,499 
85,710. 81,226 63,490 | 113,226 | 155,506 
236,617 | 252,881 | 279,526 | 312,128 | 321,502 
42,245 46,009 26,253 32,520 26,200 
56,243 | 110,486 90,732 | 102,183 | 103,550 
21,166 31,455 9,675 13,146 13,565 
59,805 67,668 72,234 47,071 62,165 
78,664 59,530 36,568 52,243 70,960 
151,202 | 178,631 | 124,816 | 106,087} 102,748 
32,769 34,452 39,175 57,790 50,022 
i 2,530: 4,084 bt a 
395,192 | 200,628} 142,274 | 184,153} 145,996 
59,398 | 103,821 61,422 49,988 39,792 
1,890,108 | 1,796,928 | 1,460,820 | 1,652,143 | 1,776,423 
4,350,800 | 4,285,472 | 4,155,557 | 4,725,326 | 4,991,581 


‘The figures in the above table represent the tonnage of shipping recorded as having 


cleared the Commonwealth for the particular countries named. 


For the purpose 


of comment, however, countries have been grouped according to larger geographical 


divisions in Section 4. 
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SHIPPING TONNAGE ENTERED AND CLEARED THE COMMONWEALTH FROM AND 
TO VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1907 to 1911. 


Country. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 

United nese aa 5 ...| 2,171,696 2,109,666 2,482,784 2,845,076 3,001,141 
Canada : ci +6 aes 131,109 138,930 143,531 "159,237 162,664 
Fiji eee oe ae me 124,611 110,906 104,352 103,206 168,319 
Hong Kong ... wie = 4} ce 205,015 132,197 90,272 53,472 37,035 
India and Ceylon... ces me 198,769 269,239 243,240 309,384 242,828 
Mauritius... aie Ree wal 9,997 10,824 40,414 52,529 26,396 
New Zealand at = ...{ 1,524,092 1,667,565 1,618,567 1,741,898 1,885,759 
Papua e.; ces 34,751 55,601 86,605 98,433 150,279 
South African Union a aH 268,496 139,216 256,104 300,210 374,575 
South Sealslands ... awe evs 56,935 108,091 89,048 107,703 100,116 
Straits Settlements is ee 174,157 298,914 243,597 246,435 225,460 
Other British Countries... rae, 23,361 13,389 14,695 | 16,512 324 

Total British Countries ... ...| 4,922,989 5,054,538 5,413,209 6,034,095 6,374,896 
Africa, Portuguese East... om 54,453 40,715 109,203 115,682 ‘81,032 
Belgium aa fa ries eat 65,890 119,429 140,218 130,394 187,131 
Chile A aor eek 970,809 695,937 381,884 453,982 576,102 
Dutch Bast Indies ... oct ire 44,463 87,243 139,956 177,505 158,957 
France Se 3 -, mee 187,149 162,939 177,454 212,534 239 133 
Germany Res ite iF. 524,467 523,016 555,547 602,962 635,669 
Hawaiian Islands... aa a 95,829 67,147 64,264 64,540 43,367 
Japan iF KS sik ne 245,990 296,119 227,072 255,730 261,083 
Mexico tas cee aud 71,374 53,017 46,118 37,512 30,046 
New Caledonia mae ann ie 124,206 125,298 135,484 | 109,613 133,555 
Norway de én as ee, 29,000 99,417 38,506 37,201 40,204 
Peru Pr, ve aie 154,514 106,777 86,859 79,294 103,882 
Philippine Islands on aes 265,106 352,673 200,793 134,637 159,351 
South Sea Islands Mego ie 4 52,430 65,351 70,165 95,474 106,900 
Sweden os cP 25,193 36,119 50,401 41,231 77,983 
United States Pe ef! 806,828 555,253 432,794 522,740 535,134 
Other Foreign Countries... rr, 182,176 210,163 246,824 228,020 240,376 

Total Foreign Countries ... «| 3,899,877 3,526,613 3,103,542 3,299,051 3,609,905 

Total all Countries to «| 8,822,866 8,581,151 8,516,751 9,333,146 9,984,801 


In respect of these tables it may be pointed out that the statistics for any country do 
not fully disclose the extent of its shipping communication with particular countries. 
The reason of this is that vessels are recorded as arriving from, or departing to, a 
particular country, whereas, as a matter of fact, many regular lines of steamers call and 
transact business at the ports of several countries in the course of a single voyage. ‘The 
lines of steamers trading between Australia and Japan, for example, often call at New 
Guinea, the Philippine Islands, China, etc., but, being intermediate ports, these coun- 
tries are not referred to in the statistical records. Similarly in the case of the large 
mail steamers passing through the Suez Canal. A steamer may call at Colombo, Aden, 
Port Said, Genoa, Marseilles, London, Antwerp, and Bremerhaven, yet obviously can 
only. be credited as cleared for one of these ports to the consequent exclusion of all the 
other ports from the records. Further reference is made in the following paragraphs 
to the more important of those countries with which the shipping of the Commonwealth 
is not fully represented in the foregoing tables. 


4, General Trend of Shipping.—(i.) General. A grouping of countries into larger 
geographical divisions, as in the following tables, shews more readily the general 
direction of Australian shipping, and to some extent, avoids the limitations of the records 
in relation to particular countries, by covering more closely the main trade routes. ' 


It has already been shewn in the opening section of this chapter, that direct com- 
parisons of the annual oversea shipping of the Commonwealth are possible only since the 
beginning of 1904. 


— 


a 
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A comparison of the total tonnage of shipping which entered and cleared the Com- 
monwealth during 1911 with similar records for 1907 shews an increase of 1,161,935 tons, 
or 13.17 per cent., vessels with cargo having increased by 1,800,228 tons, or 25.78 per 
cent., while vessels in ballast decreased by 638,293 tons, or 34.70 per cent. The increase 
of shipping since 1907 between the! Commonwealth and the United Kingdom and Huro- 
pean countries represents a tonnage greater than the aggregate increase during the same 
period, the tonnage to and from the American continent having materially declined. 


(ii.) Shipping with the United Kingdom and European Countries. The shipping 
between the Commonwealth and the United Kingdom and European countries during the 
past five years shews that steady increase which indicates the consistent development of a 
well-established trade. The shipping in this direction during 1911 amounted to 4,212,805 
tons, or 42.2 per cent. of the total oversea shipping of the Commonwealth, and was re- 
corded against the several countries as follows :—United Kingdom, 3,001,141 tons (71.2 
per cent.); Germany, 635,669 tons (15.1 per cent.) ; France, 239,133 tons (5.7 per cent.) ; 
Belgium, 187,181 tons (4.4 per cent.); other Huropean countries, 149,731 tons (3.6 per 
cent). 

The foregoing figures appear to shew that while the tonnage between the Common- 
wealth and the United Kingdom increased by 829,445 tons, equal to an increase of 38,19 
per cent., the tonnage between the Commonwealth and European continental countries 
has increased by 354,328 tons, or by 41.33 per cent., or in other words that 70.07 per 
cent. of the increase was credited to the United Kingdom and 29.93 to the latter 
countries. Asalready explained, however, no real significance can be attached to these 
figures, for in many instances it must be regarded as almost accidental whether tonnage 
be recorded against the United Kingdom or against Belgium, Germany, or France. 

The failure of the statistical records to present, in all cases, the full measure of the 
shipping communication between particular countries is illustrated by the case of Italy. 
Although the mail steamers which pass through the Suez Canal call at Naples and 
Genoa, and during 1911 embarked or landed at those ports 4051 passengers for or from 
Australia, and also carried a direct trade valued at £802,160 between Italy and the 
Commonwealth, the records for the year shew only two vessels as passing between the 
two countries. 


(iii.) Shipping with New Zealand. The tonnage of shipping between the Common- 
wealth and New Zealand shews a very satisfactory expansion from 1,524,092 tons in 1907 
to 1,885,759 tons in 1911, an increase of 361,667 tons, or 23.73 per cent., during the four 
years. The shipping with New Zealand represented 18.89 per cent. of the total shipping’ 
of the Commonwealth during 1911. 


(iv.) Shipping with Asiatic Countries and Islands in the Pacific. The total tonnage 
between the Commonwealth and Hastern countries during 1911 amounted to 1,822,057 
tons, or 18.25 per cent. of the whole, representing an increase of 136,830 tons, or 8.12 per 
cent., as compared with 1907. The tonnage between China, Singapore, and Hong Kong 
collectively fell, largely in consequence of smaller exports of coal, from 412,796 tons in 
1907 to 267,465 tons in 1911, while Japan increased by 15,093 tons (6.14 percent.). The 
tonnage recorded as to and from India and Ceylon rose from 198,769 tons in 1907 to 
242,828 tons in 1911. This tonnage, whichis much below that of the previous year, does 
not, of course, include steamers to or from the United Kingdom or other countries calling 
at Colombo en route. The tonnage recorded as to and from the Philippines shews a very 
rapid decline during the years 1909 and 1910, though some increase again appears in 1911. 
The shipping tonnage between Australia and the Philippines has also been affected 
largely by the coal trade, which has been latterly of much smaller dimensions than in 1907. 
Owing to the limitation of the records, already alluded to, the figures given in the 
tables do not represent the full volume of the shipping between the Commonwealth and 
the Philippines. In addition to the shipping recorded to the Philippine Islands the 
regular steam lines between the Commonwealth and Japan make Manila a regular port 
of call, and it is by these vessels that the general trade—apart from the coal trade—is 
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chiefly carried, . The whole of the shipping which was recorded as entering the Common- 
wealth during 1911 from the Philippines (56,603 tons) was with the exception of 3584 
tons, in ballast, and of the 102,748 tons which was recorded as cleared for that country, 
78,249 tons cleared from the coal port of Newcastle. The tonnage between the Common- 
wealth and Papua has increased rapidly, though consistently, during the past five years, 
in 1907 the tonnage recorded between these two countries being 34,751 tons, and 150,279 
tons in 1911. There has also been-a very marked expansion of the shipping to and 
from the Dutch East Indies during later years, the tonnage having increased from 
44,463 in 1907 to 158,957 in 1911. The shipping with the South Sea Islands, too, 
shews an expanding trade. 


(v.) Shipping with Africa. The shipping tonnage recorded between the Common- 
wealth and African countries during 1911 amounted to 501,789 tons, an increase as 
compared with 1907 of 151,208 tons. Much of the trade between South Africa and 
Australia, however, is carried by steamers calling at ports in the former country on their 
voyages between the Commonwealth and the United Kingdom, and which are not shewn 
in relation to African ports in the shipping returns. Shipping tonnage with African 
countries—mainly confined to Cape Colony, Natal, and Portuguese Hast Africa—rose 
from 565,759 tons in 1904, to 649,802 tons in 1905, but fell to 527,574 tons in 1906, to 
350,581-tons in 1907, and to 225,798 in 1908, so that the figures for 1911 indicate a very 
material increase during recent years. An inspection of the following tables, however, 
shews that these figures are of no significance as an index of the transport requirements 
between the two countries, inasmuch as of the total tonnage passing between the two 
countries 395,468 tons were from Africa to Australia, with only 106,321 the other way. 
Moreover, of the 395,468 tons which entered the Commonwealth from Africa, 368,750 
tons, or 93.2 per cent., were represented by vessels in ballast seeking freights from Aus- 
tralian ports. 


(vi.) Shipping with North and Cantral America. The shipping of the Common- 
wealth with these countries during 1911 amounted to 727,844 tons (7.3 per cent. of the 
whole) representing as compared with 1907 a decline of 291,504 tons. The large tonnage 
between the Commonwealth and North America during 1907 was due to unusually heavy 
exports of coal to the United States. The 727,844 tons of shipping with North and 
Central America during 1911 were recorded against the several countries as follows :— 
United States, 535,134 toms (73.5 per cent.); Canada, 162,664 tons (22.4 per cent.) ; 
and Mexico, 30,046 tons (4.1 per cent.). 


(vii.) Shipping with South America. The shipping between the Commonwealth and 
South American countries during 1911—834,547 tons—was 37 per cent. greater than in 
1909, though still less than in 1908. The shipping in this direction during 1911 was 
mainly engaged in the carriage of coal and wheat to Chile and Peru, and its decline as 
compared with the earlier years under review is due to the smaller export of coal. Of 
the total shipping tonnage between the Commonwealth and South America during 1911, 
631,570 tons, or 75.7 per cent., is credited to the coal port of Newcastle, 217,507 tons 
having entered and 414,063 tons having cleared at that port, while of the same total 
56,836 tons entered and 11,394 tons cleared at the port of Sydney. Of the South 
American countries, Chile is responsible for 576,102 tons (69.0 per cent.) ; Peru, 108,882 
tons (12.4 per cent.) ; Argentine Republic, 62,221 tons (7.5 per cent.) ; Brazil, 45,840 tons 
(5.5 per cent.); Uruguay, 40,720 tons (4.9 per cent.) ; and Ecuador, 5782 tons (0.7 

_ per cent.). 


An important fact, from its bearing on freight rates and its consequent possible 
effect on the coal trade of New South Wales with South America, is the absence of return 
freights from that country. Of the 354,357 tons of shipping which entered the Common- 
wealth from South America during 1911 only five vessels, totalling 13,114 tons, carried 
cargo. : 
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GENERAL DIRECTION OF THE SHIPPING OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


TONNAGE ENTERED. 


Countries. _ 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 


Cargo...| 1,418,211 | 1,443,331 | 1,604,822 | 1,770,356 | 1,953,962 
Ballast | 124,681 142,454 151,792 120,542 68,193 
Cargo...| 547,065 | 606,555 | 610,138 | 654,215 676,235 
Ballast | 155,308 187,933 127,761 112,562 165,511 
Cargo...| 485,703 | 554,319 | 620,599 706,226 765,373 
Ballast | 381,509 | 413,089 | 215,111 156,165 100,500 


United Kingdom & European Countries ‘i 
“| Cargo...| 22,830 13,506 27,676 30,038 26,718 


New Zealand 
Asiatic Countries & Islds. in the Pacific 


Africa Ballast | 220.908 | 133,898 | 336,605 | 323.960} 368,750 


Cargo...| 351,223 | 418,775 | 350,074 | 429,021 479,382 
Ballast | 200,407 45,094 66,879 43,529 34,239 
Cargo... 3,754 9,565 6,189 14,698 13,114 
Ballast | 560,467 | 327,160 | 243,548 | 246,508 341,243 


Cargo...| 2,828,786 | 3,046,051 | 3,219,498 | 3,604,554 | 3,914,784 
Ballast | 1,643,280 | 1,249,628 | 1,141,696 | 1,003,266 | 1,078,436 


North and Central America 


South America 


Total 3 ie eee oe 4,472,066 | 4,295,679 | 4,361,194 | 4,607,820 | 4,993,220 
° 


TONNAGE CLEARED. 


Cargo...| 1,479,952 | 1,414,973 | 1,732,264 | 2,019,567 | 2,190,650 
Ballast 6,188 | 5,195 — — — 

Cargo...) 742,257 814,667 807,791 920,939 981,126 
Ballast 79,462 58,410 72,877 54,182 62,887 
Cargo...) 794,069 999,148 841,078 856,486 932,091 
Ballast 23,946 66,934 49,955 76,409 24,093 
Cargo...| 106,843 75,559 89,650 136,042 106,321 
Ballast — 2,835 452 — = 
Cargo...| 392,118 212,355 144,491 194,697 182,440 
Ballast 75,600 76,902 60,999 53,112 ; 

Cargo...) 639,544 545,225 338,304 407,911 476,385 
Ballast 10,821 13,269 17,996 5,981 3,805 


United Kingdom & European Countries 
New Zealand 
Asiatic Countries & Islds. in the Pacific 
Africa 

North and Central America 
South America 


ee ee ee 


Cargo...| 4,154,783 | 4,061,927 | 3,953,578 | 4,535,642 | 4,869,013 
Ballast | 196,017 | 223,545 | 201,979 | 189,684 | 122,568 


Total his Sik Bd en 4,350,800 | 4,285,472 | 4,155,557 | 4,725,326 | 4,991,581 


TONNAGE ENTERED AND CLEARED. 


1911 
Countries. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. lol, | Compared 
with 1907, 
United Kingdom & iam 
Countries Adc 3,029,032 3,005,953 | 3,488,878 3,910,465 4,212,805 |+ 1,183,773 
New Zealand 1,524,092 1,667,565 | 1,618,567 1,741,898 1,885,759 |+ 361,667 
Asiatic Countries and Islands 
in the Pacific... ..-| 1,685,227 2,033,490 | 1,726,743 1,795,286 1,822,057 {+ 136,830 
Africa 350,581 "995, 798 454,083 490,040 501,789 |+ 151,208 
North and Central America 1,019,348 753,126 622,443 720,359 727,844. |— 291,504 
South America ae .| 1,214,586 895,219 606,037 675,098 834,547 |— 380,039 
Cargo 3 | 6,983,569 7,107,978 | 7,173,076 8,140,196 8,783,797 |+ 1,800,228 
Ballast fea ses} 1,839,297 Z 1,473,173 | 1,343,675 1,192,950 1,201,004 |— 638,293 
Total... aes «| 8,822,866 8,581,151 | 8,516,751 9,333,146 9,984,801 |+ 1,161,935 
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5. Nationality of Oversea Shipping.—As will be seen from the following table, the 
greater part of the shipping visiting the Commonwealth is of British nationality. 
During 1911 British shipping represented 74.18 per cent. of the total tonnage which z 
entered and cleared the Commonwealth. 


NATIONALITY OF ALL VESSELS WHICH ENTERED AND CLEARED THE COMMON- 
WEALTH FROM AND TO OVERSEA COUNTRIES, 1907 to 1911. 


Tonnage. 
Nationality. ‘ 
1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
BRITISH— 
Australian ao ...| 624,658 657,833 720,183 742,772 848,240 
United Kingdom... .-.| 4,944,495 | 4,715,393 | 4,470,679 | 5,252,308 | 5,511,504 
New Zealand sy «| 817,389 926,669 988,006 968,551 | 1,008,036 
Other British ... ise 13,842 18,726 10,628 26,223 38,871 
° -+—- = - ee 
Cargo ... ...| 5,250,818 | 5,437,831 | 5,426,643 | 6,295,935 | 6,656,932 
Ballast ... ...| 1,149,566 880,790 762,853 693,919 749,719 
Total British ... ...| 6,400,384 | 6,318,621 | 6,189,496 | 6,989,854 | 7,406,651 
Per cent. to total ah 72.54 73.63 72.67 74.89 74.18 
FOREIGN— 

Austrian van be 6,121 4,341 — 80,059 —_ 
Danish rn Fr 15,656 11,869 8,848 4,010 10,510 
Dutch « su bie 29,118 56,162 182,954 153,255 139,606 
French a ral fi OO Le EL: 521,235 559,383 457,676 424 461 
German PR «| 851,237 810,289 845,758 868,263 | 1,005,986 
Italian F0 dee]... 1905569 88,364 86,521 93,978 65,415 
Japanese oe vs 78,157 82,209 79,120 89,358 158,047 
Norwegian ane «|, 479,932 463,705 440,727 482,637 582,352 
Russian LO a SESE 50,721 39,999 46,041 33,145 38,463 
Swedish en Ae 35,141 35,117 49,587 51,601 50,207 
United States ... sa 2732588 106,888 56,148 48,477 67,745 
Other Foreign ... ai 11,091 42,352 22,168 30,833 35,358 
Cargo oe ...| 1,782,751 | 1,670,147 | 1,746,483 | 1,844,261 | 2,126,865 
Ballast ... Sat O89 TBE 592,383 580,822 499,031 451,285 
Total Foreign ... ..-| 2,422,482 | 2,262,530 | 2,327,255 | 2,848,292 | 2,578,150 
Per cent. to total aie 27.46 26.37 27.33 25,11 | 25.82 

Cargo... ...| 6,983,569 | 7,107,978 | 7,173,076 | 8,140,196 | 8,783,797 © 

Per cent: to total... 79.15 82.83 84.22 87.22 87.97 
Ballast ... ...| 1,839,297 | 1,473,173 | 1,848,675 | 1,192,950 | 1,201,004 
Per cent. to total... 20.85 LTR 15.78 12.78 12.08 
Grand Total ... ...| 8,822,866 | 8,581,151 8,516,751 9,338,146 | 9,984,801 
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The tonnage of Australian-owned vessels engaged in the oversea trade represents 
8.49 per cent. of the total, and the tonnage of New Zealand vessels 10.10 per cent. 
Both are engaged mainly in the trade with New Zealand and eastern countries. An 
examination of the figures in the above table shews that, of the increase in tonnage in 
1911 as compared with 1907, viz., 1,161,935 tons, 1,006,267 tons (7.e., 86.60 per cent.) were 
British and 155,668 tons (7.e., 18.40 per cent.) were foreign, or, in other words, the British 
tonnage in 1911 shewed an increase of 15.72 per cent. over 1907, while that of foreign 
countries only increased by 6.43 per cent. The proportion of British tonnage in the 
shipping of the Commonwealth was slightly lower during 1911 than in 1910, though 
higher than in any other year since 1904. 


If, however, the tonnage of ships carrying cargo only is considered as indicating 
more closely the proportion of the actual carrying trade done than does the total tonnage, 
British shipping does not appear to the same advantage in 1911 as in 1910, the relative 
proportion of vessels with cargo having fallen from 77.34 per cent. to 75.79 per cent., 
though the latter proportion shews some advance on that of 1907. The tonnage of 
British vessels carrying cargo to and from the Commonwealth during 1911, as compared 
with 1907, shews an increase of 1,406,114 tons, equal to 26.77 per cent., while foreign 
tonnage with cargo increased by 394,114 tons, or 22.74 percent. The relative proportion 
of British and foreign tonnage which entered and cleared the Commonwealth with cargo 
during the past five years was as follows :— 


PROPORTION OF TONNAGE OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN NATIONALITY ENTERED 
AND CLEARED THE COMMONWEALTH WITH CARGO, 1907 to 1911. 


Nationality. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911, 

British ... a ne: 75.19 76.50 75.65 77.34 75.79 
Foreign ... es ie 24.81 23.50 24,35 22.66 24.21 
Total ... Bue shies 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


That the proportion of foreign tonnage should increase is to be expected as the natural 
corollary of the extension of the trade of the Commonweaith with foreign countries. This 
is particularly patent in regard to Germany and France. Both of these countries desire to 
increase their mercantile marine, and it is therefore natural that the increased direct 
trade between themselves and Australia should be carried by their own vessels rather 
than by the vessels of a third country. Recently, too, the Royal Dutch Packet Com- 
pany has established a line of steamers between Java and other islands of the Hast 
Indies and Australia. The Hungarian Levant Steamship Company has also inaugurated 
& cargo Service between the Commonwealth and Adriatic ports. 


The more important competitors for the Australian shipping trade among the foreign 
nations are Germany, France, and Norway, and it is therefore of interest to consider 
the general direction of their activity. It is well to bear in mind, when comparing 
the figures in the table on the next page, that the French shipping from and to France 
and to New Caledonia is practically identical with the stearners of the Messageries Mari- 
times, which maintain a regular service between France and New Caledonia via 
Australian ports, and that the German shipping from and to Germany consists mainly 
of the vessels of two lines, the Norddeutscher Lloyd, and the German-Australian Steam- 
ship Company, which have had regular and frequent services to Australian ports for 
many years, 
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SHIPPING OF PRINCIPAL FOREIGN NATIONS BETWEEN AUSTRALIA AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES DURING 1911. 


Nationality. 


Countries. French. German. Norwegian. 


Entered. | Cleared. | Entered. | Cleared. | Entered. | Cleared. 


EUROPEAN COUNTRIES— Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. 
United Kingdom ... .s.| 25,928 | 39,387 6,881 | 38,234) 12,499) 102,572 
Belgium .. Ae: 4 ae ome 18,116 | 17,079 2,289 3,559 
France... pis e| 74,874] 42,525 Zt 5,578 1,407 4,119 
Germany ... se wes} 2 22328 3,520 | 302,785 | 291,053 #8 ad 
Norway ... sh seat S949 <5 1,391 ates 27,356 
Sweden We Ae oe 30,598 Aa 24,206 
Other European Countries ...| 3,847 Ling 2,470 J 1,799 Ge 

NEW ZEALAND ws ae (0,107 3,082 5,373 5,878: | 235759 7,518 

ASIATIC COUNTRIES AND IS8- 

LANDES IN THE PACIFIC— 

Japan aes wai ee sa = 23,669 | 23,644 

New Caledonia By ...| 54,512 59,418 - 533 ai 

Philippine Islands ... oe side see Or: 4,515 eae ose 

South Sea Islands ... ...| 12,082 8,115 4,596 2,024 4,890 7,472 

Straits Settlements Ae ves ae 1,275 | 16,996 2 bat 

Other Asiatic Countries ---| 3,082 3,082 1,895 | 18,620! 10,012 13,831 
AFRICAN COUNTRIES— 

Africa, Portuguese East “Re Gcio cag 3,953 die 12,338 Ke 

South African Union THs oe ve 5,799 a 33,216 | 12,144 

Other African Countries Be <n Ste ae aus 6,215 Bay 
NTH. AMERICAN COUNTRIES— 

United States ad ...| 16,867] 41,520] 46,803 bs 33,128 |° 10,509 
— Other Nth. Amer. Countries... at 2,036 9,901 in 12,186 9,342 
STH. AMERICAN COUNTRIES— 

Chile von west ...| 8,965} 18,510} 83,814] 70,5296| 28,518} 69,714 

Peru se in Agr ‘ss Po wae 3,427 | 22,702| 34,855 

Other South American) 

Countries eee «| 4,835 ae 15,148 we 53,947 6,250 
With Cargo ... ...| 131,646 | 180,602 | 427,173 | 497,069 | 126,013 | 278,333 
In Ballast~ ... ...| 76,625 | 85,588] 81,744 33 174,454 8,552 
Total = ---| 208,271 | 216,190 | 508,917 | 497,069 | 300,467 | 281,885 


A further analysis is. appended, distinguishing between steam and sailing vessels of 
British and foreign nationality, which entered and cleared the Commonwealth during 
the years 1907-11. Steam tonnage during 1911 was 2,067,734 tons greater than in 1907, 
1,621,099 tons (i.e., 78.40 per cent.) of the increase being British, and 446,635 tons (i.e., 
21.60 per cent.) being foreign. The tonnage of sailing vessels shews a decrease during the 
same period of 905,799 tons, British tonnage having fallen by 614,832 tons, and that 
of foreign nations by 290,967 tons. 


As might be expected, the proportion of sailing vessels engaged in carrying the trade 
of the Commonwealth is shewn to be rapidly decreasing, having fallen during the period 
under review from 27 per cent. to 15 per cent. of the total tonnage. In this brancb of 
shipping the foreign element is stronger than the British. , 
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STEAM AND SAILING VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED, 1907 to 1911. 


Description 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 

an 

Nati lit; 

of Vostola. Ton- |Percen-| Ton- |Percen-| Ton- |Percen-| Ton- |Percen-| Ton- |Percen 
nage. | tages. | nage. tages. | nage. | tages.| nage. | tages. | nage. | tages. 

Steam— 

British ---|5,290,986 82 — |5,723,288 82 [5,583,448 81 [6,432,290 82  |6,912,085 81 


Foreign — ...|1,162,413 18 |1,259,714 18 {1,325,523 19 //1,436,917 18 1,609,048 19 


Total steam|6,453,399 | 100 6,983,002} 100 6,908,971] 100 7,869,207; 100 8,521,133} 100 


(73) (81) (81) (84) (85) 

Sailing— 
British ...|1,109,398 47 595,333 37 606,048 38 557,564 38 494,566 34 
Foreign -|1,260,069 53 {1,002,816 63 {1,001,732 62 906,375 62 969,102 66 


Total sailing|2,369,467| 100 1,598,149} 100 1,607,780} 100 /1,463,939/ 100 |1,463,668| 100 


(27) (19) (19) (16) (15) 
Steam and 
Sailing— 
British «..{6,400,384 73  |6,318,621 74 ~~ |6,189,496 73 16,989,854 75 |'7,406,651 74 
Foreign .|2,422,482 27 = |2,262,530 26 2,327,255} 27 |2,343,292 25  |2,578,150| 26 
Total --.|8,822,866 | 100 |8,581,151| 100 ([8,516,751| 100 (|9,333,146) 100 9,984,801] 100 


6. Tonnage in Ballast.—The following table shews the tonnage of oversea vessels 
which entered and cleared the Commonwealth in ballast during the years 1907-11. Of 
the total British tonnage which entered during 1911, 18.09 per cent. was in ballast, and 
of foreign tonnage 31.61 per cent. was in similar condition. Of the total tonnage which 
entered the Commonwealth during 1911, 21.60 per cent. was in ballast, while of the 
tonnage cleared 2.46 per cent. only was without cargo. 


TONNAGE ENTERED AND CLEARED IN BALLAST, 1907 to 1911. 


Entered. Cleared. 
Year. Wl 

British. Foreign. Total. British: Foreign. Total. 
TOOT cstc ...| 1,043,383 599,897 | 1,643,280 106,183 89,834 196,017 
TIOB ee sks | 794,745 454,883 | 1,249,628 86,045 137,500 223,545 
A909 2 oka ...| 667,478 474,218 | 1,141,696 95,375 106,604 201,979 
1910>..:. .--| 603,511 899,755 | 1,003,266 90,408 99,276 189,684 
a 1s9 li ete ...| 668,599 | 409,887 | 1,078,436 81,120 41,448 122,568 © 


PROPORTION OF TOTAL BRITISH AND FOREIGN TONNAGE WHICH ENTERED AND 
CLEARED IN BALLAST, 1907 to 1911. 


Entered. Cleared. 
Year. 

British. Foreign. Total. British. Foreign. Total. 

per cent, per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
TOOTS —2. 355 «| 32.23 48.60 36.75 3.36 7.56 4.51 
1908... b65 25.05 40.51 29.09 2.74 12.07 5.22 
1909. ... wale 21.06 39.80 26.18 3.16 9.39 4.86 
TOIOE 23.8 A668 17.52 84.38 21.77 2.55 8.41 4.01 
OW ee. ap 18.09 31.61 21.60 2.19 3.23 2.46 


Vessels in search of freights arrive in Australia from all parts of the world. The 
tonnage which entered each State of the Commonwealth, in ballast, during 1911, was as 
follows :— 
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TONNAGE OF OVERSEA VESSELS IN BALLAST WHICH ENTERED EACH STATE OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH DURING THE YEAR 1911. 


State ... ced ...| NUS.W. Victoria. | Q'land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’wealth. 

Tonnage ... ..-| 587,439 35,149 | 2,363 | 242,969 151,652} 58,864 |1,078,436 

Percentage of total ...| 54.47 3.26-{- 0.22 22.53 14.06 5.46 100 
| 


The large exports of coal from New South Wales afford special inducements to 
vessels in search of freights. During 1911, 587,439 tons, or 54.47 per cent. of all ballast 
tonnage arriving in Australia, entered in New South Wales, 446,709 tons having entered 
at the coal port of Newcastle. The tonnage in ballast into New South Wales is mainly 
for coal cargo, into South Australia for wheat, and into Western Australia for timber. 
The relatively large tonnage in ballast recorded in Tasmania is mainly due to French 
vessels—sailing under the bounty system—calling at Hobart for orders. 


§ 3. Shipping of Ports. 


1. Shipping of Ports.—Appended is an abstract of the total shipping tonnage—over- 
sea and coastwise—which entered the more important ports of Australia during the year 
1911, together with similar information in regard to some of the ports of New Zealand 
and of the United Kingdom for the same year :— 


SHIPPING OF PORTS, AUSTRALIA AND VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1911. 


Port ae Port re 
AUSTRALIA— ENGLAND AND WALES— 
Sydney ... sat ...| 7,769,040 London wt ...| 19,662,664 
Melbourne se ...| 5,928,065 Liverpool (inc. Birkenhead)| 14,612,751 
Newcastle Ren »..| 3,807,094 Tyne ports ja ...| 11,802,365 
Port Adelaide nee ...| 3,104,641* Cardiff ... re ...| 10,738,059 
Brisbane... mate ...| 2,452,782 Southampton ... ...| 6,841,982 
Fremantle sie w..| 2,038,422 Bally 0s amie ...| 5,165,768 
Townsville ag wee} 1,222,608), Plymouth was | 4,475,991 
Albany ... BSc ...| 1,164,389 Newport aoe --.| 3,162,545 
Hobart ... Bae ...| 862,746 Sunderland Son -«| 3,110,372 
Mackay ... ays --| 794,631 || Middlesbrough °... ...| 3,046,712 
Rockhampton .... .| 756,904 Swansea 49. ...| 2,956,782 
Cairns ... a eet ..:| 682,801 Manchester Aare w.| 2,452,647 
Port Pirie A | 576,913 Blyth ... ape .-.| 2,369,536 
Geelong ... ives «| |556,548 Dover ... aa sacl, QeOonoue 
Bowen ... sere | 514,994 Grimsby ans -»-| 1,875,100 
Thursday Island ... v{ 409,282 || SCOTLAND— 
Burnie rf <«o|-- 833,717 Glasgow ak . wel 5,695,542 
NEW ZEALAND— Leith... aoe ...| 2,850,805 
Wellington Ho «-.| 2,995,826 || IRELAND— 2 
Lyttelton a3 SL.) D1 37051: Cork (inc. Queenstown) ...| 4,230,158 
Auckland rape ...| 1,822,824 Belfast ... Wes ...| 3,105,624 
Dunedin nee ...| 1,084,269 Dublin ... i .-.| 2,641,944 


* Exclusive of coastal shipping, particulars of which are not available. 


From the figures above it may be seen that the shipping business of the port of 
Sydney is only exceeded by that of four ports in the United Kingdom, viz., London, 
Liverpool, the Tyne, and Cardiff. : ’ 
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§ 4. Vessels Built and Registered. 


1. Vessels Registered. In the course of recent investigations it has been discovered 
that the Registers of Shipping in the various States contain particulars of vessels which 
have been wrecked, broken up, or converted into hulks, etc., and which should have been 
removed from the registers. The figures hitherto published have consequently been in 
excess of the truth. A revised statement shewing the number and tonnage of vessels 
on the Commonwealth Registers will be published in the Appendix to this volume. 


2. Vessels Built.—The following tables shew the number and tonnage of vessels 
built in the Commonwealth during each of the years 1901-1911, so far’as such informa- 
tion can be ascertained from the Shipping Registers of the various States. The Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, under which vessels are registered in Australia, however, does not 
make it compulsory to register vessels under 15 tons burthen if engaged in river or coastal 
trade. Larger vesselsare also exempt from registration if not engaged in trade. Yachts 
and small trading vessels may be, and frequently are, registered at the request of the 
owners. As the Shipping Registers have been, and are, the source of information, it 
follows that the figures given below will be subject to additions in the future, inasmuch 
as vessels already built may be added to the register at some future date. 


VESSELS BUILT IN THE COMMONWEALTH. 


NUMBER. 
Steamers Built of— Oil Midas: 
Year. Motor Sailing. | Dredges,| Total. 
Wood.| Iron. | Steel. Bee Total. | Vessels. ete. 

1901 Ele Le re 1 ae 19 4 37 PPR 60 

1902 peep 26 ste ane 1 27 8 72 1 108 

1903 Per ee to) 1 2 ace) edt 18 17 148 2 185 

1904 sos igs oA ofl 1 al 16 11 74 iis 101 

1905 Jer ey ka) rte 4 A 19 22 15 2 58 

1906 Lebask2 1 1 450 14 21 chy 3 55 

1907 healuyel6 ofits mod 1 17 11 31 nt 60 

1908 «ae #19 om 2 see 15 18 15 ibs 49 

1909 aes kL Oar and ks 10 11 29 1 51 

1910 ae 9 ist 9 aes 14 8 31 2 55 

1911 Foul aia ass al 1 14 6 28 3 51 

TONNAGE. 
Steamers. ne eetee Sailing. ae kkatipes Total. 
Year, r 

Gross.| Net. | Gross.| Net. | Gross.| Net. | Gross.| Net. | Gross.| Net. 
1901 ... $0) 25270, pL) 251 41 83 | 1,052 927 Foe Pee 3,363.| 2,211 
1902 «.. «4. 2,827, | 1,627 96 82 | 2,874 | 2,052 64 64 | 5,861 | 3,825 
1908 ... as ,009) 956) 624 455 | 3,047 | 2,599 385 350 | 5,625 | 4,860 
1904 ... ...| 1,994 |; 1,240 134 100 | 1,607 | 1,888 not or 3,735 | 2,728 
1905 :.. ...| 2,444 | 1,462 291 214 328 |; 280 967 896 | 4,030 | 2,852 
1906 ...: oe| 1,426 735 201 141 466 397 546 536 | 2,639.| 1,809 
TOOT eas. -..| 2,288 | 1,251 97) 86 753 698 152 145 | 3,290} 2,180 
19083. ! ws»| 2,162-) 1,238 265 199 461 387 179 179 | 3,066 | 2,003 
TQO Demet bency nie Ly BOduilee)..V oan)? ,-L80. 148) 707 592 98 98 | 2,336 | 1,573 
1910 soe) ...|1,944)1,105} 99 89 |: 7dL') 6386 405 363 | 3,199 | 2,193 
ASH ta herein ..-| 1,946°| 15038 130 103 | -651 578 683 641 | 35410! 2,360 
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INTERSTATE SHIPPING. 


§ 5. Interstate Shipping. 


1. Total Vessels and Tonnage.—In the following table are shewn the number and 
tonnage of vessels recorded as having entered each State of the Commonwealth from any 
other State therein, and similarly the number and tonnage clearing from each State to 


other Commonwealth States. 


The table gives results for the quinquennial intervals 


since 1886. The shipping on the Murray River, between the States of New South 
Wales, Victoria and South Australia, is not included. 


INTERSTATE SHIPPING, 1886 to 1911.—NUMBER OF VESSELS. 


ENTERED. 
Cee 
State. 1886. 1891. 1896. 1901. 1906. 1911. 
New South Wales 1,603 1,692 1,470 1,611 1,575 1,791 
Victoria 1,433 1,525 1,280 1,502 1,561 1,648 
Queensland ... 615 376 439 430 478 567 
South Australia 550 |, 611 823 650 752 789 
Western Australia 187 149 520 446 335 415 
Tasmania 576 680 567 713 840 864 
Northern Territory * * * * > 39 
Total «.. 4,964 5,033 5,099 5,352 5,541 6,113 
CLEARED. 
New South Wales 1,402 1,415 1,275 1,473 1,417 1,728 
Victoria 1,615 1,733 1,380 1,569 1,610 1,765 
Queensland ... 712 389 455 395 431 572 
South Australia 620 716 918 756 802 900 
Western Australia 156 158 496 456 363 394 
Tasmania ... Sst 615 679 573 694 809 836 
Northern Territory  . ¥ ndaah “J 5s - 40 
Total ... 5,120 5,090 5,097 5,343 5,432 6,235 
TOTAL. 
State. 1886. 1891. 1896. 1901. 1906. 1911. 
New South Wales 3,005 3,107 2,745 3,084 2,992 3,519 
Victoria 3,048 3,258 2,660 3,071 3,171 3,413 
Queensland ... 1,327 765 894 825 909 1,139 
South Australia 1,170 1,327 1,741 1,406 1,554 1,689 
Western Australia ee 343 307 1,016 902 698 809 
Tasmania b 1,191 | 1,359 | 1,140 | 1,407 | 1,649 | 1,700 
Northern Territory * * i . * 79 
Total ... 10,084 | 10,123 , 10,196 | 10,695 | 10,973 } 12,848 


* Included with South Australia. 
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INTERSTATE SHIPPING, 1886 to 1911.—TONNAGE. 


ENTERED. 
State. 1886. 1891. 1896. 1901. 1906. 1911. 

New South Wales | 1,181,495 | 1,617,559 | 1,589,753 | 2,031,089 | 2,456,269 | 3,318,605 
Victoria -| 1,072,381 | 1,892,818 | 1,486,624 | 1,956,900 } 2,473,771 | 2,959,551 
Queensland ...| 355,930 267,753 343,026 545,469 692,354 840,052 
South Australia ...| 487,502] 658,600 | 1,051,893 | 1,124,499 | 1,582,802 | 1,970,490 
Western Australia 127,098 237,708 683,918 973,474 968,664 } 1,378,800 
Tasmania 221,061 371,205 281,029 485,023 721,240 895,546 
North’n Territory ‘d 4 * 4 be 64,518 

Total ws. 3,395,467 | 4,545,643 | 5,436,243 | 7,116,454 | 8,895,100 |11,427,562 


CLEARED. 

New South Wales | 1,014,900 | 1,314,339 | 1,341,635 | 1,856,501 | 2,177,496 | 3,209,723 
Victoria .| 1,257,967 | 1,692,189 | 1,599,065 | 2,038,424 | 2,617,966 | 3,233,531 
Queensland ---| 411,275 302,723 359,046 440,659 578,561 855,776 
South Australia ...| 485,368 829,616 | 1,203,830 | 1,365,668 | 1,772,356 | 2,343,269 
Western Australia 116,101 269 ,256 687,632 977,846 | 1,051,629 | 1,303,359 
Tasmania 251,620 352,406 250,557 433,735 636,944 728,170 
North’rn Territory , . x : x 66,357 

Total ...| 3,537,231 | 4,760,529 | 5,441,765 | 7,112,833 | 8,834,952 |11,740,185 

TOTAL. 

New South Wales | 2,196,395 | 2,931,898 | 2,931,388 | 3,887,590 | 4,633,765 | 6,528,328 
Victoria .| 2,330,348 |-3,085,007 | 3,085,689'| 3,995,324 | 5.091.737 | 6,193,082 
Queensland «| 767,205 570,476 702,072 986,128 | 1,270,915 | 1,695,828 
South Australia...) 922,870} 1,488,216 | 2,255,723 | 2,490,167 | 3,355,158 | 4,313,759 
Western Australia 243,199 506,964 | 1,371,550 | 1,951,320 | 2,020,293 | 2,682,159 
Tasmania 472,681 | 723,611] 531,586| 918,758 | 1,358,184 | 1,623,716 
North’rn Territory * : Ca. My z - 130,875 

Total _...| 6,932,698 | 9,306,172 {10,878,008 |14,229,287 117,730,052 [23,167,747 


* Included with South Australia. 


The figures presented in the above table include oversea vessels—largely mail boats 
—passing from one State to another. This renders the results somewhat unsatisfactory. 


In the earlier part of this section attention was drawn to the custom in vogue prior 
to Federation of recording vessels from or to ‘‘ oversea countries via other Commonwealth 
States” as dwect from or to the oversea country. At each port in Australia these vessels 
were, on the inward voyage (to Australia), entered as from the oversea country, and 
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cleared to the next Australian port as “interstate”; on the return journey—the outward 
voyage—they were, entered as ‘‘interstate,’’ and cleared as for the oversea country. In 
order to preserve the continuity of the records of the shipping communication of the 
several States with oversea countries this method has been followed in continuation of 
the pre-existing practice, excepting that vessels arriving or ee via other Common- 
wealth. States are now-so recorded. instead of-as-‘‘direct.’’ thn na 


From the above it. will be seen that while certain movements of the vessels referred 
to are included in the interstate shipping, other movements of the same vessels, between 
the same ports, are not so included. 


To ascertain the aggregate movement of shipping between the States during the 
year 1911, including the total interstate movements of oversea vessels, the figures in the 
following table must be added to those of the preceding one :— 


SHIPPING ENTERED AND CLEARED FROM AND TO OVERSEA COUNTRIES VIA 
OTHER COMMONWEALTH STATES, 1911. 


i Entered. Cleared. Total. - 
State. 
to . Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage, Vessels. Tonnage. 
| seis Se Sees tee Be seed cae 
New South Wales °..). 523 1,866,050 486 1,717,154 1,009 3,583,204 
Victoria °... | | 453 1,596,579 420 1,524,099 873 3,120,678 
Queensland 208 793,196 191 763,004 399 1,556,200 
South Australia 224 872,278 173 659,600 397 | 1,531,878 
Western Australia 11 29,929 16 40,777 27 70,706 
Tasmania ... all 5 12,134 33 174,859 38 186,993 
(1911 1,424 5,170,166 | 1,319 4,879,493 2,743 | 10,049,659 
Total mod 
(1906) 1,045 | 3,349,036 | 1,107 | 3,442,747 | 2,152 | 6,791,783 
1 


2. Total Interstate Movement of Shipping.—From the foregoing it has been seen 
that the interstate movement of shipping includes two very different elements, viz.:— 
(i.) Oversea ships moving from State to State, and (ii/) the movement of ships engaged 


solely in the interstate carrying trade. 


follows :— 


These two elements are approximately as 


TOTAL INTERSTATE MOVEMENT OF SHIPPING, 1907 to 1911. 
1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
“Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Oversea vessels moving 
interstate _ 5,582,571 | 5,961,617 | 5,850,749 | 6,884,108} 6,548,069 
Vessels solely interstate 7,514,089 | 8,258,018| 8,204,858 | 9,223,166 | 10,049,659 
Total -| 13,096,660 | 14,219,635 | 14,055,607 | 15,607,274 16,597,728 
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The following table shews the number and tonnage of vessels which entered and 
cleared each State during 1911, including the coastal movements of oversea vessels :— 


INTERSTATE SHIPPING OF EACH STATE, 1911. 


Entered. Cleared. . Total. 
‘State. aa 
Vessels.| Tonnage. | Vessels.| Tonnage. | Vessels.) Tonnage. 
New South Wale ...| 2,814 | 5,184,655.) 2,214 |. 4,926,877 | 4,528 | 10,111,532 
Victoria aisle egal Do hOd. 4,556,130 | 2,185 4,757,630 | 4,286 9,313,760 
Queensland wats fee 775 1,633,248 763 1,618,780 | 1,588 3,252,028 
South Australia sine pall Leo 2,842,768 | 1,073 3,002,869 | 2,086 5,845,637 
Western Australia $22, 426 | 1,408,729 410 | 1,344,136 836 | 2,752,865 
Tasmania ted ach 869 907,680 869 903,029: 1,738 1,810,709 
Northern Territory Re 39 64,518 40 66,357 79, 130,875 
1911) 7,537 | 16,597,728 | 7,554 | 16,619,678 
Total... aon | > 
1906) 6,586 | 12,244,136 | 6,589 | 12,277,699 


3. Vessels Engaged Solely in Interstate Trade.—The elimination of the element 
of oversea vessels, included in the interstate shipping returns, cannot be accurately 
effected ; nevertheless a close approximation is furnished if it be assumed that vessels 
entered in the several States as from ‘‘oversea countries via other Commonwealth States” 
have really been cleared from other States as “interstate,” and further, that the vessels 
cleared to ‘‘oversea countries via other Commonwealth States” have likewise been entered 
as “interstate.” Applying this suggestion, and so eliminating all interstate movements 
of oversea vessels, the number and tonnage of vessels engaged solely in the interstate 
trade during the years 1907 to 1911 will be found to be as follows :— 


NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENGAGED SOLELY IN INTERSTATE TRADE, 


1907 to 1911. 
Entered. Cleared. 
Year. 
No. Tons. No. Tons. 
HSCOM ggg. 0 Bae RES ean a RA Sir” 5,582,571 4,566 5,580,963 
L908 oie mae ae Lea sso] 4,706 5,961,617 4,654 5,916,339 
GOS) va. e ae Sek 2B «| 4,375 5,850,749 4,353 5,854,313 
HID)» do) spam ans RSE eRe HI oP 9 6,384,108 4,674 6,471,566 
LOMAY) se. Wee weisismsind s, kd Ro.) 884) 7945 011 6548 1069 4,811 6,570,019 


This treatment cannot be extended to the individual States, as the records do not 
disclose the particular relationship of the States concerned. 


4, Interstate and Coastal Services.—The foundation of the coastal steamship ser- 
vices in Australia dates back to the year 1851, when a regular trade was established 
between Melbourne and Geelong by the small screw steamer ‘‘Eixpress.” Barly in the fifties 
a company was formed in Tasmania with a capital of £40,000 for the purpose of purchasing 
steamboats, and employing them in the carriage of passengers and goods between Hobart 
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and Melbourne. This service was commenced in 1852, and was thus the first regular inter- 
state service in Australia. About this time the great influx of population and the increase 
in commerce, caused chiefly by the gold discoveries, emphasised the desirability of 
establishing more regular and quicker means of communication between the principal ports 
of Australia, and in 1862 the regular interstate service between New South Wales and 
Victoria was inaugurated by the s.s. You Yangs, which was put into commission in 
regular service between Melbourne, Sydney, and Neweastle. In 1875 a company was 
formed in Adelaide for the purpose of supplying suitable steamers for the requirements 
of the trade between Adelaide and Melbourne. The first two steamers of the company 
were named the South Australian and the Victorian, and were small vessels of only 
400 tons burthen. From the start success attended these enterprises, and the services 
thus initiated were rapidly extended and their operations broadened. Numerous other 
companies were formed to cope with the increasing trade between ports in the Common- 
wealth, and the companies engaged from time to time added to their fleets of steamers by 
the acquisition of more modern and rapid vessels, until at the end of the year 1910 the 
total net tonnage owned by the twenty-four companies from whom returns have been 
received amounted to 172,410 tons. A summary of the various mail services carried on 
during the year 1911 is given in Section XVIII. of this work. 


The subjoined table gives particulars, so far as they are available, of all steamships 
engaged in regular interstate or coastal services at the end of each of the years 1901 
and 1907 to 1911. The figures for 1907 and subsequent years include particulars 
relating to a number of smaller companies which did not supply returns for 1901, 
though they were, for the most part, carrying on business in that year. 


PARTICULARS OF STEAMSHIPS ENGAGED IN REGULAR INTERSTATE AND 
COASTAL SERVICES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1901 to 1911. 


Particulars. 1901. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
Number of companies making returns ... 11 *922 23 23 24 24 
Number of steamships fhe heal] ® 113 163 175 181 180 178 
Tonnage { Gross ae oa «| 184,574 | 239,548 | 261,862 | 283,276 | 291,470 | 288,181 
Net) 5. ae ak «| 114,080 | 146,143 | 156,502 | 168,206 | 172,410 | 170,062 
Horse-power { Nominal oe oi 18,237 24,151 25,582 28,477 29,128 29,456, 
Indicated aoe ... | 122,519 | 176,485 | 192,140 | 238,610 | 245,698 | 249,388 
Number of passengers 1st class hg 4,617 6,558 7,100 7,087 7,041 8,616 

for which licensed to Qnd class and 

carry saab { ee apt i ee te 6,156 6,460 6,395 6,256 
asters and officers ne: 535 575 598 - 600 590 
seep eae | Engineers bs: h 332 437 471 495 499 491 
Crew aw ser) ot 2,875 3,949 4,121 4,347 4,440 4,369 


* See letterpress above. 


5. Lighthouses and Lights on the Coast of the Commonwealth.—See Year Book 
No. 2. 


6. Ports of the Commonwealth.—See Year Book No. 3. 


§ 6. Shipwrecks. 


The following statement shews the number and tonnage of vessels wrecked, or other- 
wise lost, on the coast of the Commonwealth, or under the jurisdiction of the several 
States, during the years 1901 to 1911 :— 


NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS WRECKED,* 1901 and 1903 to I911. 
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R 3 
Number and Tonnage of Vessels. 3 iE 6 
Class ey we gS a 
Year.| Vessel. 2 2 
Under 500 to 2000 Over ag SS 
° 30 tons. |? #0 500 tons.| “tons. 2000 tons. Total a go nins 
No. |Tons.| No. | Tons. | No. | Tons. | No. | Tons. | No. | Tons. | No. No. 
1901 | Steam...) 7 | 189] 5 949 2 2,811 | ... Xe 14 3,949 | 250 40 
Sailing...) 11 | 217] 6 785 5 5,800 22 6, 172 10 
Total 18 | 406} 11 | 1,734 7 8,611 36 | 10,751 | 422 50 
1903 | Steam ...) 2 61] 6 | 1,753 2 2,377 9 4,191 | 200 1 
Sailing...| 18 | 306| 4 551 2 1,924 24 2,781 | 217 10 
Total:...| 20 | 367] 9 |} 2,304 4 4,301 33 6,972 | 417 21 
1904 | Steam ...| 1 35 | 2 204 1 886 | 1 | 3,702 5 4,827 | 363 31 
Sailing...) 14 | 238] 6 765 5 4,646 | 1 | 2,413 | 26 8,062 | 227 59 
Total Ibi a7) 8 969 6 5,582 | 2 | 6115 | 31 | 12,889} 590 90 
1905 | Steam ...| 3 49| 2 504 |... ee Ty hyS25 6 3,968 | 417 ey 
Sailing...| 10 | 160] 5 T15 3 3,678 | 1 | 2,176 | 19 6,789 | 160 57 
Total 13 | 209| 7 | 1,369 3 8,678 | 2 | 5,501 | 25 | 10,757) 577 57 
1906 | Steam...) 4 gg | 92 | -154 = as 1 | 2,415 7 2,658 | 60 12 
Sailing...) 5 TAS 276 1 1,725} 2 | 5,022 | 11 7,100 | 105 1 
Total 9 | 166] 5 430 1 1,725]. 3ile%4387 | 18 9,758 | 165 13 
1907 | Steam ...| 3 m1| 4 916 3 3,572 10 4,559 | 204 16 
Sailing...| 8 | 162] 6 421 5 6,895 19 7,478 | 170 29 
Total 11 | 233 10 | 1,337 8 | 10,467 29 | 12,037} 374 45 
1908 | Steam ...| 6 | 137] 7 816 2 2,930} 2 | 5,585 | 17 9,468 | 299 37 
Sailing...| 56 | 775] 3 276 3 4,074} 1 | 2,062 | 63 7,187 | 348 | 219 
Total 62 | 912] 10 | 1,092 5 | 7,004] 3 | 7,647 | sot] 16,655 | 647 | 256 
1909 | Steam ...) 1 48} 38 359 1..| 1,382 |) ayy 2;286 6 |} 4,075 | 131 40 
Sailing... 6 | 163] 3 362 2 2,681} ... we a0 3,206 | 88 6 
Total To Ott | | 6 721 3 4,063 | 1 | 2,286, | 17 7,281 | 219 46 
1910 | Steam...) 1 34] 5 941 1 958 | 2 | 9,307 9 | 11,240] 624 Dp} 
Sailing...| 5 115 |. 2 205 2 3,095 |... oi 9 3,415 | 94 20 
Total 6 | 149| 7 | 1,146 3 4,053 | 2 | 9,307 | 18 | 14,655 | 718 22 
1911 | Steam ..) 4 | 109] 5 681 3 5,194 12 5,984 | 275) 161 
Sailing...| 7 | 103| 4 642 4 5,100 15 5,845 | 128} 25 
Total Ii} 212} 9 | 1,323 7 | 10,294 27 | 11,829} 403) 186 


* In some cases the vessels included in the above return were subsequently recovered. + The 
large number of wrecks during 1908 was due to cyclones on the north-west coast of Western Aus- 


tralia destroying a large number of the pearling vessels. 
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§ 7. Wages of Employees on Coastal Vessels. 


1.—Rates of Wages of Employees on Vessels engaged in the Coastal Trade of the 
Commonwealth.—By virtue of Judgments delivered by the President of the Common; 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration the minimum rates of wages to be paid per 
calendar month to persons employed at sea on board vessels engaged in the interstate 
trade, and on vessels trading within the limits of some one State of the Commonwealth, 


haye been-fixed as under :— 


MONTHLY WAGES.—MASTERS AND NAVIGATING OFFICERS. 
(By Judgment delivered 25th April, 1912.) 


Gross Registered Tonnage. |Master.| Satcer.| Officer.| Officer. | Oftcer-| Officer 
PASSENGER VESSELS—INTERSTATE. ; 
£& £ a3 £ £& s 
250 tons and under ey ss 21 15 12 ays be gas 
Over 250 and not over 500 tons... 23 16 1 see ee cae 
35 500 45 ,, 1,000 tons... 25 16 13 11 10 10 
5, 1,000 * », 2,000 tons... 28 17 14 12 10 10 
» 2,000 ia », 3,000 tons... Sa 18 15 12 10 10 
», 3,000 uy », 4,000 tons... BY i 19 16 13 10 10 
», 4,000 tons ... BA 3 43 20 al 14 10 10 
CARGO VESSELS—INTERSTATE. 
250 tons and under ee a 20 14 12 ane aa 
Over 250 and notover 500 tons... 22 15 12 eos fo ae 
per DOO) 4 », 1,000 tons... 24 15 12 ala 10 10 
5, 1,000 3 » 2,000 tons... 27 16 13 12 10 10 
3, 2,000 * », 8,000 tons... 30 17 14 12 10 10 
3, 8,000 a », 4,000 tons... 33 18 15 18 10 10 
5, 4,000 tons Ror i 36 18 15 13 10 10 
PASSENGER VESSELS—WITHIN A STATE. 

125 tonsand under ., ... aid 20 14 ath ca aia Res 
Over 125 and not over 250 tons... 21 15 12 11 10 10 
jth DO a a, 500 tons... 23 16 13 11 10 10 

i WOOO, P », 1,000 tons... 25 16 13 TN 10 10 
5, 1,000 i, », 1,500 tons... QT 173 14 12 10 10 
47, £5900 * 3, 2,000 tons... 28 17 14 12 10 10 
», 2,000 Y », 8,000 tons... 32 18 15 di 10 10 
», 93,000 4a » 4,000 tons ... ay 19 16 13 10 10 
», 4,000 tons ... ane 5 43 20 17 14 10 10 

CARGO VESSELS—WITHIN A STATE. 

125 tons and under ay pur 19 US Ba aie ABA he Ae 
Over 125 and notover 250 tons... 20 14 12 val 10 10 
rn 250 4 es 500 tons... 22, 15 12 abe 10 10 
» _ 600 4 », 1,000 tons... 24 15 12 11 10 10 
», 1,000 Fee eE DOO LORS was 26 16 13 12 10 10 
», 1,500 As », 2,000 tons... 27 16 13 12 10 10 
», 2,000 v », 8,000 tons... 380 | 17 17 5 Galle) 10 
», 3,000 Fe », 4,000 tons... 33 18 15 13 10 10 
», 4,000 tons ... She 36 18 15 13 10 10 
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MONTHLY WAGES.—ENGINEERS. 
(By Judgment delivered 5th May, 1909.) 
A Chief | 8 d| Third | F th | Fifth Sixth |S tk 
Classification of Vessels. gnats: iegin’, Enein’r: Bngin'ri Bnein’s: Pixratiath: Ragin. 
A Be & £& £ £ £& £ 
With 100n.h.p... 20 .0 16 14 Be “oy oe ef 
», 100and within 150 n.h. p. 21 ..0 16 14 ie 
~ 1b0\0,, 94 2 900. |.,,° ))9a00 | Alig 14 a 
OO! ay 250 fF PON ee .O 18 15 12 
3 2505, ny 9 350,95) 1p Bb vlonk das 15 12 
SOO sy, » 450 paw Orelo: 19 16 13 as sid aoe 
» 450n.h.p. and upwards | 29 0 20 16 13 12 11 10 
MONTHLY WAGES.—SEAMEN, Etc. 
(By Judgment delivered 30th November, 1911.) 
Per Month. Per Month. 
ovis: EON ey 
Boatswain rf 950 Donkeyman 1210 
A.B., employed as lamp trimmer ae) Greaser 10 O 
A.B. nud 8 0 Fireman 10 0 
Ordinary Seaman— Trimmer 8 0 
If 18 years or over 6 0 
If under 18 years ... 5 0 
MONTHLY WAGES.—MARINE COOKS, Etc. 
(By Judgment delivered 27th October, 1908.) 
PASSENGER VESSELS—INTERSTATE. 
£ 8s. : ase 
Sculleryman ... 5 10 Second Cook 8 10 
Third Cook 6 10 Baker 9 10 
Butcher (9) Chief Cook 13 10 
Ship’s Cook 7 10 Galley Boy 3 0 
PASSENGER VESSELS TRADING WITHIN THE LIMITS OF SOME ONE STATE 
Chief Cook 12; 0 Third Cook, or Third Cook and 
Second Cook ... en Butcher 5 0 
CARGO AND COLLIER VESSELS. 
Chief Cook 10 0 | Assistant Cook 3 0 
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MONTHLY WAGES.—MARINE STEWARDS AND PANTRYMEN. 


(By Judgment delivered 10th May, 1910.) 


Second Steward nae ee ee 
Steward in charge of second saloon a ef j 
Pantryman (either saloon) ‘ 

Forecabin Steward : 

Chief Saloon Steward ... 

Barman and Storekeeper 

Stewards of First Grade (including saloon waiter, " bedroom 
steward, smoking-room steward, and each male adult in 
the stewards’ department in either saloon not elsewhere 
specifically provided for) 

Stewards of Second Grade (including bathroom steward, 
maindeckman, messroom steward, assistant steerage 
steward, assistant cargo or collier steward, officers’ 
steward, deck steward, second, third or other assistant 
pantryman, cadets, probationers or boys) 

Night Watchman— 

If he have at least ten hours leisure poe were including 
seven hours continuous.. a ms ba 
If not 
Cargo or Collier Steward- 


Ss. 


10 
10 
10 

0 
10 


(Serko Mens es msn) 


5 10 


” 


10 per month 


If under 17 years £2 


If 17 to 19 years 
If 19 to 21 years 


3 
4 


If 21 years or over 5 


£7 O per month © 


8 0 
10 0 


” 
” 
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SECTION XVII. 
ROADS AND RAILWAYS. 


1. Roads and Bridges, 


1. Introduction.—In Year Books No. 1 (pages 541 to 551) and No. 2 (pages 675 to 
685), a brief historical account was given of the construction and development of roads 
in Australia. It is not proposed to repeat that account in the present issue of the Year 
Book. i 


2. Expenditure on Roads and Bridges.—Figures shewing the total expenditure on 
roads and bridges in the States are not available. The subjoined statement, however, 
gives the amounts of total loan expenditures by the State Governments up to the 30th 
June, 1912 :— 


ROADS AND BRIDGES.—TOTAL LOAN EXPENDITURE OF EACH STATE AND OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH UP TO THE 30th JUNE, 1912. 


State,etc. ..| N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania.*| C’wealth. 


Expenditure |£1,785,813 |£176,475 |£923,656 |£1,464,736 |£251,351 |£3,839,650 |£8,441,681 


* Including harbours, rivers, and lighthouses. 


The following table shews the annual expenditure from loans on roads and bridges 
by the central Governments in each State and in the Commonwealth during the year 1901 
and from 1907 to 1912. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES.—LOAN EXPENDITURE BY STATE GOVERNMENTS, 
1901-2 and 1907-12, 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. S. Aust. W. Aust. |Tasmania.| C’ wealth. 
= £ Si NNT se £ CULPA: 

1901-2 «ye | 150,777 47,104 set 185 740 77,5361) 276,342 
1907-8 sae 1,690 93 ae. said 7,956 94,443 | 104,112 
1908-9 neh 237 wate nae 8,120 | 186,674 | 145,031 
1909-10 ata ote 50 Fa Hee 24,117 eee aL One 
1910-11 es aie 183 ANG dha 52,296 80,816 |, 183,295 
1911-12 rigid nop 2 ee Bie at 85,414 | 145,556 | 180,970 


1. For the calendar year 1902. 2. Not available separately. 3. Exclusive of Tasmania, 
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The two tables given above shew only a small proportion of the actual expenditure 
upon roads and bridges in the different States, for the reason that (a) there have been 
large expenditures from revenue, both by the central Governments and by local autho- 
rities, and (b) the State Governments have in many cases voted grants and subsidies on 
the amount of rates collected, and have issued loans to local authorities either for the 
express purpose of the construction of roads and bridges or for the general purpose of 
public works construction. Returns of expenditure, where available, are given below for 
each State. Although no revenue is now derived directly from roads and bridges, they 
are indirectly of great value to the community, forming, next to railways and public 
lands, the most considerable item of national property. 


3. New South Wales.—The control of all roads, bridges, and ferries in New South 
Wales is now regulated by the Local Government Act 1906, which came into force on 
the 1st January, 1907 (see Section xxvi. Local Government). Under the provisions of this 
Act, the eastern and central divisions of the State are divided into shires and municipalities 
for the general purposes of local government, for the endowment of which a sum 
of not less than £150,000 is payable annually out of the consolidated revenue on the basis 
of a percentage subsidy on ‘the proceeds of the general rates received by the District 
Councils. The control of all roads, bridges, and ferries (except those proclaimed 
‘‘National’’ and those in the unincorporated areas,of the Western Division) has been 
transferred from the Roads Department to the respective shires and municipal councils, 
who are now responsible for their construction and maintenance. Up to December, 
1912, 38 miles of roads, 265 bridges, 54 wharves, 99 jetties, and 12 ferries had been pro- 
claimed as ‘‘ National’? works. Power is given to construct new roads, to widen or close 
existing roads, to make by-laws for the regulation of traffic, etc.; in the case of the 
acquisition of land for the purpose of constructing new roads or of widening existing 
roads, the provisions of the Roads Act 1902 are incorporated. The Minister for Works 
is empowered to pay subsidies to the local authorities to maintain the roads. The roads 
leading to and within areas of lands which are made available for closer settlement will 
be constructed by the Government prior to transfer to the shires, as also will roads 
required mainly for tourists in districts not likely to produce revenue in rates to the local 
authorities. 


(i.) Principal Main Roads. The four principal main roads in New South Wales 
run in the same direction as, and are roughly contiguous to, the four state-owned main 
railway lines. (a) The Southern Road, 385 miles in length, runs from Sydney to Albury, 
and before the days of railway construction, formed part of the highway over which the 
interstate traffic between Melbourne and Sydney used to flow. () The South Coast 
Road, 250 miles long, runs from Campbelltown along the top of the coast range and across 
the Tlawara district as far as Bega, from which place it extends as a minor road to the 
southern limits of the State. (c) The Western Road, 518 miles long, runs through 
Bathurst, Orange and many other important towns as far as Bourke, on the Darling 
River. (d) The Northern Road, 405 miles in length, runs from Morpeth, near Newcastle, 
as far as Maryland, on the Queensland border. 


(ii.) Length and Classification of Roads and Bridges. The length of roads in the 
State (exclusive of 38 miles proclaimed as ‘‘ National works ’’) in 1912 was approximately 
83,194 miles, of which 9514 miles were controlled by municipalities, 67,490 by the shires, 
and 6190 miles were in the unincorporated areas of the Western Division. The following 
table gives particulars for the year 1911-12 of roads classified according to whether 
metalled, etc., formed only, cleared only, or natural surface :— 


Shires 
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NEW SOUTH WALES.--APPROXIMATE LENGTH OF ROADS, 1911-12. 
Metalled, 
Classification. Gtaraisd| “one” | niyo” | etace, | Tote 
etc. 

Miles. | Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 

Metropolitan... 1,104 321 241 207 1,873 
Country Municipalities | 2,394 1,413 1,757 2,077 7,641 
wai re 10,548 |. 7,585 | 18,757 | 30,650 | 67,490 

Western Division 80 137 2,669 3,304 6,190 
Total 14,126 9,406 | 23,424 | 36,238 | 83,194 


(iii.) Bridges, Culverts, and Ferries. 


The more important bridges have been pro- 


claimed under the provisions of the Local Government Act as “‘ National works” (see above), 
and these, together with the bridges, etc., in the Western Division, remain under the 


control of, and are maintained by, the Public Works Department. 


Particulars of bridges, 


culverts, and ferries in the State in 1911 are given in the following table :— 
NEW SOUTH WALES.—BRIDGES, CULVERTS, AND FERRIES, 1911. 


sv eniee poe San Culverts. Ferries. 
Particulars. 
No. Length. No. Length. No. 
ft. ft. 

National works 265 | 105,322 ds bel 12 
Metropolitan... fs 126 4,787 626 | 50,944 3 
Country municipalities 618 | 39,536 3,252 | 71,838 13 
Shires on Ey, 3,146'| 188,397 | 29,560 | 259,513 91 
Western Division (unincorporated) rm 124 | 21,815 107 1,485 5 
Total 4,279 | 359,857 | 33,545 | 383,730 124 


(iv.) Expenditure on Roads and Bridges. 
by the Roads Department and Roads Trust on roads and bridges is £24,733,861. 


Since the year 1857 the total expenditure 


In this 


expenditure is included the cost of administering the Department, services for other 
Departments, and payments on account of punt approaches and similar works incidental 
to the road traffic of the country. The amount expended from 1857 to the 30th June, 
1900, for the next quinquennium, and for each succeeding financial year up to 1911, is 
given below. Until recent years, the expenditure on these works increased at a much © 


faster rate than the population. 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—EXPENDITURE BY ROAD DEPARTMENTS AND ROAD TRUSTS, 


1857 to 1911. 


Period. 


1857 to 30th June, 1900 
1901 to 1905 3 
1906* 

1907* 

1908* 

1909* 

1910* 

1911* 


“Total 


Expenditure by Expenditure by Total 
Roads Department. Trustees. : 
£& £& 

18,714,078 1,258,027 19,972,105 
3,340,299 28,944 3,369,243 
457,421 na by fa 458,592 
407,268 549 407,817 
158,005 ee 158,005 
118,121 118,121 
124,652 124,652 
125,326 125,326 
23,445,170 1,288,691 24,733,861 


* Year ended 30th June. 
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The expenditure by the Department is now limited to the construction of roads in 
closer settlement areas and to the construction and maintenance of national bridges and 
ferries, and of works in the unincorporated areas of the Western Division. 


4. Victoriaa—Under the Local Government Act 1903, the control, construction, 
and maintenance of all roads, streets, and bridges are in the hands of Municipal 
Gouncils, who are empowered to open new roads, and»to close, divert, or increase 
the width of any existing street or road, provided that no new road less than one 
chain in width may be opened without the consent of the Minister. The councils are 
also authorised to make and repair streets, lanes, or passages on private property, or 
forming means of back access to private property, and may compel the owners of such 
property to pay the cost of so doing. Footways in front of houses or grounds may be 
kerbed, flagged, paved, or asphalted, and the owners of such houses or grounds must bear 
half the cost of so doing. The revenue of the councils is derived from rates which may 
be either ordinary or special. The councils are empowered to raise loans for the purpose 
of making or opening new streets and roads, and for diverting, altering, or increasing the 
width of streets and roads, provided that the amount of such loan must not exceed 
ten times the average income of the council during the three years immediately 
preceding. 


(i.) General and Local Government Expenditure. The gross amount expended directly 
by the State Government of Victoria on roads and bridges was £7,958,212 up to the end of 
June, 1902. The annual expenditure from ordinary revenue by municipalities is not 
returned separately, but is included in Public Works Construction and Maintenance (see 
Section xxvi. Local Government).. The subjoined table shews the cost from general 
reyenue of municipalities of private streets, roads, etc., and also shews the amounts of 
municipal loan expenditure in 1901 and from 1907 to 1911 :— 


VICTORIA.— EXPENDITURE ON ROADS AND BRIDGES, (901 and 1907-11. 


Annual Ex- |Municipal Loan Expenditure. Rormation.g Bees te Regn 
Financial Year.’ penditure by 7 - : 
State Govern-| ,.,; nae 
riiment. | Cities, Tomns,/\> gnires, | Cities, Downes! grind 
Bide £ £ £ 5s’ ane 
1901 ae nae 72,890 16,844 12,928 18,829 4,521 
1907 aa AE 43,119 21,137 7,495 25,244 3,052 
1908 aise at 8 72,246 21,859 5,206 80,907 1,811 
1909 We gi SY 99,572 21,389 9 99,058 1 84,285 8,603 » 
1910 aaa ...| °102,309 25,311 18,077 29,304 2,859 
1911 aoe aes 67,001 41,247 24,978 41,167 5,682 
| 


1. The financial years of Melbourne and Geelong end on the 31st December and the 31st August 
respectively; those of all other municipalities on the 30th September. 


3. Including the cost of flagging, asphalting footpaths, etc., but exclusive of loan expenditure. 


5. Queensland.—In Queensland the construction and maintenance of public roads 
are controlled under a system of local self-government, for the purposes of which the 
whole State is divided into (a) towns and (6) shires. The duties, rights, and responsibilities 
of the local authorities with regard to roads, streets, and bridges are regulated by the Local 
Authorities Act of 1902. The councils are invested with full powers to open, close, divert, 
or widen streets, roads, and bridges, and to make by-laws for the regulation of traffic, 
etc. The members of the councils are elected by the ratepayers, and with the aid of 
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executive officers they undertake the supervision and control of all necessary construc- 
tions and improvements of roads and bridges within their district. The rates which the 
councils are empowered to levy are supplemented by Government grants. Separate 
returns as to the expenditure by towns and shires on roads and bridges are not available, 
the amounts being included in the returns of expenditure on public works, particulars as 
to which expenditure may be found in the Section of this book on Local Government. 


6. South Australia——Under the provisions of the District Councils Acts, 1887 to 
1904, and the Municipal Corporations Acts, 1890 to 1903, and of the Roads Acts, 1884 
to 1908, the councils are invested with full powers as to the opening and making of new 
streets and roads, and the diverting, altering, or increasing the width of existing roads; 
as to raising, lowering, or altering the ground or soil of any street or road; and as to the 
construction, purchase, and management of bridges, culverts, ferries, and jetties. 


(i.) Main Roads and District Roads. All the roads in each district are classified 
either as main roads or as district roads. Both classes of roads are under the direct 
control either of Municipal Corporations or of District Councils, but in the case of main 
roads the expenditure on construction and maintenance is chiefly provided for by 
Government grants, which are paid into a main road fund, while the expenditure on 
district roads is paid for out of general rates, and out of subsidies on the amount of such 
rates, granted by the central Government. Under the Main Roads Act 1908, a number 
of roads were declared to be main roads. 


The total estimated length of streets and roads in South Australia up to the 30th 
June, 1911, was as follows :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—ESTIMATED LENGTH OF ROADS AND STREETS, 1911. 


Particulars. Woodblocked. | Macadamised. Other. Total. 


Miles an ee ano se 8,549 24,9284 33,478 


(ii.) Eapenditure by Corporations on Main and District Roads. The following 
table shews the expenditure by municipal corporations on both main and district roads 
during 1901-2, and each year from 1907 to 1911 inclusive :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—EXPENDITURE BY CORPORATIONS ON STREETS, ROADS, 
AND BRIDGES, 1901-2 and 1907-11. 


District Roads. Main Roads Fund. 
Year.? Expenditure. Receipts. Expenditure. 
Total 
Receipts. Con- Main- From Main Con- Main- 
struction. tenance. |RoadGrants. Total. struction. tenance. 

£& £ & x xs & & 
1901...| 148,872 4,906 50,628 7,403 8,738 159 7,745 
1907 ...| 154,918 5,697 47,024 6,815 7,506 681 6,703 
1908...) 169,058 3,968 43,538 7,178 7,917 130 8,054 
1909....| 182,145 9,218 63,474 9,679 12,342 258 11,849 
1910....| 186,979 4,031 70,660 14,392 16,000 1,178 13,999 
ake fo be 212,506 5,673 63,897 12,935 14,294 1,053 13,634 


1. Up to and including the year 1903 the financial year ended on the 31st December, but after 
hat date ends on the 30th November. 
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(iii.) Hapenditure of District Councils on Main and District Roads. The follow- 
ing table gives similar information with respect to main and district roads under the 
control of District Councils :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—EXPENDITURE BY DISTRICT COUNCILS ON STREETS, 
ROADS, AND BRIDGES, 1901 and [907-11. 


District Roads. Main Roads Fund. 
Year ) 
i Expenditure. Receipts. Expenditure. 
June. Total sats 
Receipts. Con- Main- From Main Total Con- Main- 
struction. tenance. |RoadGrants. oan | struction. tenance 
& & £ £& & £& £& 
1901 ...| 147,309 18,026 47,379 72,980 100,077 11,861 67,487 
1907 ...| 128,787 27,795 47,731 70,560 70,769 5,598 57,152 
1908 ...| 134,169 35,161 48,289 80,834 80,875 6,277 70,343 
1909 ...| 140,552 35,922 60,328 79,194 79,554 10,610 69,387 
1910 ...] 152,091 33,853 64,079 106,096 106,221 10,752 76,150 
1911...) 164,175 44,289 63,811 110,397 111,182 24,660 82,115 


7. Western Australia——In Western Australia the construction, maintenance, and 
management of roads and bridges throughout the State, except those within the 
boundaries of municipalities, are under the control of District Road Boards, constituted 
by the Roads Act, 1911. 


(i.) District Roads and Bridges. Under the provisions of this Act any part 
of the State, not within a municipality, may be. constituted by the Governor-in- 
Council into a Road District, under the control of a Board of not less than 
five, nor more than eleven members elected by the ratepayers. The Board is 
invested with full powers for controlling and managing all roads and bridges 
within the district, and is empowered to make by-laws for the general regulation of 
traffic, to control the weight of engines and machines permitted to cross any bridge or 
culvert, to regulate the speed limits of vehicles, lights to be carried by vehicles, the 
lighting of streets and roads, and the licensing of bicycles and motor cars. A District 
Road Board may not, however, construct any road or street less than sixty-six 
feet wide, nor any bridge or culvert at a greater cost than £100, without the 
consent of the Minister. The construction of the more important bridges and 
culverts is generally carried out by the Government, the work, after completion, 
being handed over to the Road Board for maintenance. In case of land being 
required for the purpose of constructing a new street or road, or for widening an existing 
street or road, the provisions of the Public Works Act of 1902 are incorporated in the 
Roads Act. A Board may levy general rates within its district not exceeding two 
shillings and sixpence nor less than ninepence in the £ on the annual ratable value, and, 
if valued on the basis of unimproved values of lands, the general rate must not be over 
threepence nor under one penny in the £ on the capital unimproved value. Boards are 
also empowered to raise loans for works or undertakings or to liquidate existing loans, 
but the amount of such loans must not be greater than seven times the average ordinary 
revenue of the Board. In the case, however, of Boards already indebted, borrowing 
power to the extent of ten times the said average is given, less the amount of existing 
loan indebtedness at time of borrowing. For the purpose of paying the interest on 
money borrowed a Board may levy a special rate. District Road Boards may also exercise 
the powers of Drainage Boards under the provisions of the Land Drainage Act of 
1900. 
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(ii.) Municipal. Streets, Roads, and Bridges. As regards roads, streets, and bridges 
within municipalities, these are under the control of local authorities elected under the 
provisions of the Municipal Corporations Act 1906. The municipal councils are invested 
with full powers for making, maintaining, and managing all streets, roads, and bridges 
within the municipal area, and may request the Governor to declare any such land 
reserved, used, or by purchase or exchange acauired for a street or way, to be a public 
highway, and on such request the Governor may, by notice in the Gazette, proclaim 
such highway absolutely dedicated to the public. 


(iii.) Length of Roads, Number of Bridges, and Hxpenditure on Roads and Bridges. 
The following table gives particulars of the operations of the Road District Boards since 
the 1st January, 1907 :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—PARTICULARS OF ROADS UNDER CONTROL OF DISTRICT 
ROAD BOARDS, 1907 to 1911. 


* No. of Bridges 
F : Revenue. 5 Length of Roads. ae Culverts. 
oO — 
Led =| w 2 oS 
os ees Oo BS! Boo 
35 | Area. |_ a .| 83) aa rg og be cae : ra a3 
$a g§3| des| 33| g @ | fs) g5 |SEs| 2 % A 
HS rae| Hoge FI 4 6 a Ail nd |SOk ° xe) P 
§ ee ee ere eee) la LS 
al : OA ns S10 8 
Sa.m. | £ £ £ £ £ | Miles.| Miles.) Miles.| Miles.| No. | No. 
1907 ...| 975,780 | 35,088 | 60,313 | 13,796 | 109,197 | 126,716 | 9,269) 3,878? | 2,0887 | 15,235*| 491° 3,961° 
1908 ...| 975,780 | 40,491 | 58,311 | 14,707 | 113,509 | 120,088 |10,821 | 4,760 | 2,337 | 17,918 | 509 4,148 
1909 ...| 975,781 | 46,034 | 52,382 | 15,869 | 114,285 | 116,723 |13,0852| 4,645? | 2,797 20,527 | 554* 4,574* 
1910 ...| 975,793 | 54,115 | 61,301 | 14,201 | 129,617 | 114,947 |14,167 |.4,622 | 2,958 | 21,747) 678° 4,853° 
1911 ...| 975,800 | 59,302 | 100,126 | 16,474 | 175,902 | 141,015 115,169 14,874 13,119 | 23,1621 653 5,211 


* Approximate only. 


1. Exclusive of six Boards which have not supplied the information. 2. Exclusive of seven 
Boards. 3. Exclusive of five Boards. 4. Exclusive of three Boards. 5. Exclusive of two Boards. 


The following table gives similar information with reference to roads controlled 
by municipalities under the Municipal Institutions Act 1900 and the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act 1906. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—PARTICULARS OF STREETS, ROADS, AND BRIDGES UNDER 
THE CONTROL OF MUNICIPALITIES, 1901 and 1907-11. 


n 
Le Length of Streets and Roads.* Revenue. Expenditure. 
03 
Year ended the - & 
os =| Paved, Works | Street 
3ist October. Ze \M’t’ll’d|Form’d|Clear’d| Not Total.| From | From | and |Light’g 
St i OF only. | only. |Clear’d Rates. |Grants.|Impr’v-|_ and 
= |Gr’v’lld ments. |Wat’r’g 
Miles. | Miles.| Miles. | Miles. | Miles £ £ £ £ 
1901 42 195 30 149 137 511 78,021 | 66,850 | 111,256} 15,969 
1907 47 441 84 304 2622 | 1,091 | 136,868] 85,473 | 132,103 | 34,135 
1908 47 474 90 323 2711 | 1,159 | 139,228) 67,315 | 103,943 | 31,682 
1909 46 486 88 322 321 | 1,217 -| 138,445 | 37,301 E 30,626 
1910 a os 423 525 104 309 297 | 1,235 | 138,719] 13,336] 87,998] 30,965 
1911 526 a 42, 521 105 292 284 | 1,202 | 144,993 | 27,944 | 75,697 | 30,341 
* * Approximate only. 


1, Exclusive of three municipalities, which have not supplied the information. 2. Exclusive of 
four municipalities. 3. Including also particulars of three municipalities which were dissolved 
during the year. : 
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8. Tasmania.—In 1906 all the existing Road Trusts and Main Road Boards were 
abolished by the Local Government Act, which provided that the councils of all 
municipalities constituted under the Act should exercise all powers conferred upon, and 
should be liable to all the obligations imposed upon Road District Trusts and Main Road 
Boards by the Roads Act of 1884. The whole State, with the exception of Hobart and 
Launceston, is divided into municipal districts, each of which is under the control of 
a warden and councillors, and is deemed to be a road distriet and a main road distriet 
for the purposes of the Roads Act 1884. 


(i.) Mileage of Roads and Number of Bridges. The following table gives par- 
ticulars for the year 1911 as to length of roads and number of bridges and culverts under 
the control of the municipalities :— 


TASMANIA.—ROADS AND BRIDGES IN MUNICIPALITIES, 1911. 


Roads. 
| Bridges. Culverts. 
Macadamised or 
Gaatallads Other. Total. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. No. No. 
5,461 5,024 10,485 1,120* 19,702* 


* Last available figures. 


(ii.) Revenue and Expenditure, The following table gives particulars for the 
year 1911 of the revenue and expenditure of municipal councils in respect of roads and 
bridges :— 


TASMANIA.—ROADS AND ‘BRIDGES, REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1911. 


Revenue. 
Expenditure. 
F 
pit cm is Rates.* | all other.t | Total. 
| 
£ & £ £ £ 
35,215 * 156,585 88,365 280,165 307,334 


** Including receipts for power and lighting supplied. + Including current receipts from loans. 


§ 2. Railways. 
(A) General. 


1. Improvements in Railway Statistics—In February, 1909, a report was issued 
by the Commonwealth Statistician to the Minister for Home Affairs on the subject of 
The Desirability of Improved Statistics of Government Railways in Australia. In this 
report a number of matters were specified in respect to which there was want of 
uniformity in the form and basis of the statistics published in the annual reports of the 
Railway Departments of the several States, and the importance and desirability of 
obtaining more complete and uniform statistics, especially with regard to ‘‘passenger- 
miles” and ‘“‘ton-miles,” were emphasised. This report was brought forward and con- 
sidered by the Commissioners and General Managers of the Australian State Railways at 
their annual conference, held in Melbourne in May, 1909, with the result that resolutions 
were passed agreeing to publish in the annual reports of State Railway Departments the 
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uniform statistics regarding all the matters referred to by the Commonwealth Statistician, 
with two exceptions, viz. :—(a) with respect to the classification of tonnage carried and the 
revenue derived therefrom (see further (B) paragraph 17 hereof), and (b) with respect to 
““ passenger-mileage’’ and ‘‘ ton-mileage’’ (see further (B) paragraph 18 hereof). The 
resolutions referred to were to take effect from 1st July, 1909. 


2. Railway Communication in the Commonwealth.—Although it was early recognised 
that railway construction was essential to the proper development and settlement, and to 
the future commercial prosperity of a large country like Australia, ill supplied with navig- 
able rivers, the progress made in opening up lines during the twenty years which followed 
the completion of the first line in 1855, was very slow. This was no doubt due partly to 
the difficulty of borrowing money at areasonable rate of interest, owing to the deprecia- 
tion of Australian securities in London, and partly to the sparseness of the population, 
which it was feared would not justify the necessary expenditure.’ In the vicinity of 
Sydney, also, the ranges of mountains in the districts near the coast had to be either 
traversed or pierced by tunnels at a considerable expenditure of time and money, thus 
retarding the expansions of the railway systems which now have their starting point at that 
city. Since the year 1875, however, greater activity in the construction of railways has 
been manifested, and satisfactory progress has been made in all the States of the Com- 
monwealth. The State Governments now fully recognise the great importance to the 
community of carrying on the work of construction, and of conducting the administra- 
tion and management of the railways on business-like principles, free from undue political 
influence, and yet with regard to the general development of the country. In the eastern, 
south-eastern, and southern parts of Australia there now existsa considerable network of 
railway lines converging from the various agricultural, pastoral and mining districts 
towards the principal ports, which are themselves connected by systems of lines roughly 
running parallel to the coast. These are shewn on the accompanying map. In the east, 
lines radiating from Townsville, Rockhampton, Brisbane, and Sydney extend inland in 
various directions for distances ranging up to over 600 miles’; in the south-east there are 
numerous lines, those in Victoria converging towards Melbourne, while others in New 
South Wales have their terminus in Sydney; in the south there are three main lines, 
with numerous branches, running from Melbourne, while from Adelaide one main line, 
with several branches to the coastal towns, runs inland in a northerly direction for a 
distance of nearly 700 miles, and another line runs in.a south-easterly direction to various 
ports and meeting the main line from Melbourne on the border of South Australia and 
Victoria. In addition to these main lines and their numerous branches, there are exten - 
sive suburban systems in Melbourne and some of the other cities of Australia, a consider- 
able portion of the suburban traffic in Sydney being conducted by means of electric tram-. 
ways. All these lines which have just been referred to are connected together by the 
main interstate line, which permits of direct communication: between the four capital 
cities—Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide—a distance from end to end of 17904 
miles. The journey from Brisbane to Adelaide by rail occupies just over three days, in- 
cluding one stop of 9 hours and 15 minutes at Sydney, and another of 3 hours 39 minutes 
at Melbourne. The distance between the capitals and the times occupied are as follows :— 


Brisbane to Sydney Shin ... 725 miles -»- 26 hours 55 min. 
Sydney to Melbourne ... si DOL: 5s sat elo Dilan te 
Melbourne to Adelaide ... Bag AOU 5: LT igre Ong 


The longest railway journey which can be undertaken in Australia, on one con- 
tinuous line of railway, is from Longreach in Queensland to Oodnadatta in South Aus- 
tralia, a total distance of 3303 miles. In Western Australia there is a connected system 
of main or trunk lines between the ports of the State and the agricultural, pastoral, and 
mining districts. From these main lines a number of branches have been constructed, 
opening up fresh agricultural areas to the ports and markets of the State. The majority 

“such branch lines will, on being ultimately extended, form connections between 
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main lines and thus. provide short and convenient routes between principal centres. 
In the northern parts of Queensland and in the Northern Territory there are also 
a number of disconnected lines running inland from the more important ports. In 
Tasmania the principal towns are connected by a system of lines, and there are also, 
more especially in the western districts, several lines which have been constructed for 
the purpose of opening up mining districts. 


3. Mileage Open for Traffic.—In all the States of the Commonwealth the principle 
that the control, construction, and maintenance of the railways should be in the hands 
of the Government has long been adhered to, excepting in cases presenting unusual 
circumstances. In various parts of the Commonwealth lines have been constructed and 
managed by private companies, but at the present time practically the whole of the rail- 
way traffic in the Commonwealth is in the hands of the various State Governments. A 
large proportion of the private lines which are at present running have been laid down 
for the purpose of opening up forest lands or mining districts, and are not generally used 
for the conveyance of passengers or the public conveyance of goods, (See D. Private 
Railways, hereinafter.) 


(i.) Mileage of Government and Private Lines, 1855 to 1912. The subjoined table 
shews the mileage of both Government and private lines open for traffic (exclusive of 
sidings and cross-overs) in each State and also in the Commonwealth at suitable periods 
since the inauguration of railways in Australia in 1855 up to the year 1912. The figures 
from 1855 to 1881 are given as up to the end of the calendar year; later figures are as up 
to the end of the financial year ended on the 30th June, unless otherwise stated, excepting 
the mileages for private lines which are in all cases taken for the calendar year :— 


GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE RAILWAYS.—MILEAGE OPEN, 1855 to 1912, 


Year. N.S.W. | Vict. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. N. Ter. | C’wlth. 
¢ Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. 

1855 one “eA 14 2% 9 t63 = ? * 234 
1861 roe cing) 73 114 * 56 + & - 243° 
1871 met oe 358 276 218 133 12 45 x 1,042 
1881 Ty +.s{, 1,040 |. 1,247 800 845 92 168 oy 4.192 
1890-1 aa «»»| 2,263 | 2,768.| 2,205 | 1,666 1656 | [425 145, |10,123 
1900-1 Be ie 2 ,926 | 3,288 | 2,904 | 1,736 | 1,984 | §618 145 |18,551 
1909-10 an ae ys ,909 | 3,542 | 4,205 | 1,970 | 2,977 673 145 |17,421 
1910-11 ae Frocd te® 027 8,574 | 4,390 | 1,993 | 3,208 675 145 |18,012 
1911-12 ad Aes 4,908 8,673 | 4,638 1,997 8,430 TOL 145 |18,677 


* No railways yet constructed. + To the 3lst December. This line between Goolwaand Port 
Elliot was opened in 1854 as a horse tramway, but now forms part of the railway system. 1! Tothe 
31st December, 1891. § To the 3ist December, 1901, 


It will be seen from the above table that the rate of construction up to the year 1871 
was very slow, the average annual length of lines opened from 1861 to 1871 being only 80 
miles for the whole Commonwealth. By the middle of the following decade, however, the 
principal mountain ranges had been crossed, and the work of construction could be pro- 
ceeded with at a greater rate, and at a less cost per mile. The greatest period of activity 
was from 1881 to 1891, when the average annual length opened for traffic was 593 miles 
for the whole Commonwealth ; the corresponding figures for the following periods from 
June 1891 to June 1901, and from June 1901 to June 1911, were 343 and 452 miles 
respectively. 


4. Comparative Mileage of State-owned and Private Lines, 1912.—The subjoined 
table shews for each State and for the Commonwealth (a) the length of lines owned by the 
respective State Governments, all of which lines are of course open for general use by the 
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public, (6) the length of private lines available for general use by the public, and (c) the 
length not so available. The mileages specified in the case of State-owned lines are as up 
to the 30th June, 1912; those given for private lines are as up to the 3lst December, 
pe 


GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE RAILWAYS.—COMPARATIVE MILEAGE OF STATE 
OWNED LINES, OF PRIVATE LINES AVAILABLE FOR GENERAL TRAFFIC AND 
OF PRIVATE LINES NOT SO AVAILABLE, 1911-12. 


+ 


Private Lines} Total Open | Private Lines 
State. State-owned | available for for used for Grand 
Lines. General General Special Total. 

Traffic. Traffic. Purposes only. 

' 

Miles. Miles Miles. Miles. Miles. 
New South Wales 3,832 141 3,973 125 4,098 
Victoria.. : 3,622 14 3,636 37 3,673 
Queensland oy 4,266 346 4,612 Q1 4,633 
South Australia ... 1,939 bse 1,939 34 1,973 
Western Australia 2,598 277 2,875 555 3,430 
Tasmania 496 166 662 39 701 
Northern Territory 145 oad 145 ate 145 
Commonwealth 16,898 944 17,842 811 18,653 


5. Comparative Railway Facilities in Different States, 1912.—The area of territory 
and the population per mile of line open to the public for general traffic (including both 
Government and private lines) on the 30th June, 1912, are shewn in ‘the subjoined 
statement for each State and also for the Commonwealth :— 


GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE RAILWAYS.—COMPARISON OF RAILWAY FACILITIES 
IN DIFFERENT STATES, 1912. 


’ | Per Mile of Line Open. 
State. goth June, 1012, Area. 
Population. Area, 
b ; 3 

. Number. Sq. miles. Number. Sq. miles. 
New South Wales* 1,739,391 310,372 457 78.1 
Victoria 1,854,405 87,884 372 24.1 
Queensland ... 633,917 670,500 137 145.3 
South Australia 420,806 380,070 216 196.0 
Western Australia 302,341 975,920 105 839.4 
Tasmania +. 190,017 26,215 287 39.6 
Northern Territory 3,362 523,620 23 3,602.7 

; 

Commonwealth 4,644,239 2,974,581 260 166.7 


* Including Federal Capital Territory. 


6. Classification of Lines according to Gauge, 1911-12.—The subjoimed tables shew 


the total mileage, exclusive of sidings and cross-overs, of (i.) Government railways ; 
(ii.) Private railways open to the public for general traffic; and (iii.) Private lines used 
for special purposes, classified according to gauge. Particulars of Government railways 
are up to 80th June, 1912, of private railways open for general traffic to the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1911, and of private railways open for special purposes to the 31st December, 1910. 
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GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE RAILWAYS.—CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO GAUGE, 


1911-12. 
Mileage having a Gauge of— 
State. Total. 
5 ft. 3 in. 4ft. 8hin. 3 ft. 6 in. 2 ft. 6in. 2 ft. 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. ~ 
ee Th = { 7 i ze 

| Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 

New South Wales ...! ae 3,832 aee ies ae 3,832 

Victoria ... ...| 3,500 nee avs 122 = 3,622 

Queensland aaa Ror Rye 4,266 wae ne 4,266 

South Australia... 626 vi Hsi3* a wea *1,939 

Western Australia ... pie ad 2,598 see ees 2,598 

Northern Territory...) ... ca 145 ae “55 145 

Total, Mainland...| 4,126 3,832 8,322 122 nee 16,402 
Tasmania... ae es is 472 nee 24 496. 

Commonwealth ...| 4,126 3,832 8,794 122 24 16,898 


PRIVATE RAILWAYS OPEN FOR GENERAL TRAFFIC. 


New South Wales ... 45 60 36 aes Ben 141 
Victoria ... ai 14. ad =a oy ae 14 
Queensland 4 = 239 Aer 107 - 346 
South Australia a sas pi ra ase dab 
Western Australia ... ey, we 277 aie his 277 
Tasmania... ant can Sah 156 ay 10 166 

Commonwealth ... 59 60 708 oe clalre 944 

| ; 
PRIVATE RAILWAYS OPEN FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES.f 

New South Wales ... a 121 4 xe ae 125 
Victoria ... oe 37 ave ea — wats 37 
Queensland SAAT +44 ua 17 oe 4 21 
South Australia... ae red 58 ae oes 58 
Western Australia ... eo a 498t a 628 bbb 
Tasmania ... ah uae Lee 25 14 39 

Commonwealth ... 37 121 597 ese 80 835 

TOTAL. 

New South Wales ... 45 4,013 40 ile aie 4,098 
Victoria °... Ma SOU wes ay 122 ey 3,673 
Queensland Bed dap Pee 4,522 aps alstal 4,633 
South Australia... 626 BNA ie eypllis ans Soe *1 997 
Western Australia ... pany bs 3,368 ooh 62 3,480 
Tasmania ... = wae ae 653 a 48 701 
Northern Territory... it: seis 145 nad nad 145 

Commonwealth ...) 4,222 4,013 | 10,099 122 921 18,677 


* Including the mileage (478) of the Port Augusta to Oodnadatta line leased to the South 
Australian Government by the Commonwealth Government on Ist January, 1911. + Figures 
are for 1909. ¢ Including 6 miles of 3 ft. 4 in. gauge. § Including 18 miles of 1 ft. 8 in. gauge. 
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(B) Government Railways. 


1. Mileage Open, 1901 to 1912.—The following table shews the length of Govern- 
ment railways open for traffic on the 30th June in the years 1901-2 and 1908-12 :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—MILEAGE OPEN FOR TRAFFIC FOR 1901-2 
and 1908-12, 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. N. Ter. |C’ wealth. 

Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. | Miles. Miles. 
1901-2 +2} 8,026 3,302 2,801 1,736 1,360 *462 145 12,832 
1907-8 deal Osb ie 3,396 3,359 1,879 1,943 463 145 14,657 
1908-9 ans 3,623 3,410 3,498 1,888 2,044 463 145 15,071 
1909-10... 3,643 3,490 3,660 1,912 2,144 469 145 15,463 
19TO-T ~~ :...) 3,760 3,523 3,867 | $1,985 2,375 470 145 16,075 
LOMN SDM) CMa 889: 33622 4.,266 1,939 2,598 496 145 16,898 


* To the 31st December. t Including the mileage (478) of the Port Augusta to Oodnadatta 
ne seaner i the South Australian Government by the Commonwealth Government on Ist 
anuary, 


The following statement shews the actual mileage opened for traffic in the year 
1911-12, and also the annual average increase in mileage opened since 1903 in each 
State :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—MILEAGE OPENED ANNUALLY, 


State N.S.W.| Vic Qld S.A. | W.A. | Tas N.T. |O’wlth 
7 aay ‘ ( mg | 
Mileage opened during 1911-12] 743 | 99 | 919 [oe |ooda' | od SPO edo 
Average annual mileage increase , 3 
(1903 to 1912) | 77 263 | 173 223 120 | 32 423 


Norn.—Owing Apical to remeasurements of lines in New South Wales and Western Aus- 
tralia, the mileages given in this table do not agree with those open for traffic given in the previous 
table. 


(i.) New South Wales. During the year ended 30th June, 1912, the following lines 
were opened for traffic :—Flemington to Homebush Bay, Abattoirs Branch Line (34 
miles); West Maitland to Dungog (324 miles); Mucra to Urana (143 miles) ; Cooma to 
Nimmitabel (244 miles); a total of 744 miles. 


(ii.) Victoria. The following lines were opened for traffic during 1911-12:—Cressy 
to Newtown (24% miles) ; Ouyen to Kow Plains (563 miles); Kow Plains to Murrayville 
(11 miles); and Eltham to Hurst’s Bridge (64 miles); a total of 99 miles. 


(iii,) Queensland. The increase of 218 miles in the mileage opened for traffic in 
1911-12 was due to the opening of the following lines:—Herberton to Tumoulin 
(17 miles); Finch Hatton to Hungella Range (7 miles); Dalby to Kumbarilla (26 miles); 
Warwick to Maryville (19 miles); Tallwood to Thallon (38 miles); Kumbarilla to Tara 
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(26 miles) ; Pittsworth to Milmerran (27 miles) ; Kingaroy to Nanango (15 miles) ; Kirkup 
to Kungurri (1 mile); Rosewood to Marburg (9 miles); Oakey to 17 Miles (17 miles) ; 
and Bajool to Port Alma (16 miles). In addition, the line from Cairns to Babinda (87 
miles) was purchased on 1st July, 1911, by the Government from the Mulgrave Shire 
Gouncil. 


(iv.) South Australia. The only lines opened for traffic in this State during the 
year 1911-12 were those from Nuriootpa to Angaston, a distance of 3} miles, and from 
Torrens Bridge to Mile End (half-a-mile). 


By the transfer to the Commonwealth Government of the line from Port Augusta to 
Oodnadatta, the railways of the State have undergone a reduction to the extent of 478 
miles. This line has, however, been leased to the State by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment as from the ist January, 1911, and is therefore included in the mileage belonging 
to this State. 


(v.) Western Australia. The following new sections of railway were taken over 
from the Public Works Department during the year 1911-12 and opened for public 
traffic :—Goomalling to Wongan Hills (334 miles); Kununoppin to Merredin (373 miles); 
Southern Cross to Bullfinch (22 miles); Katanning to Nampup (88 miles); Boyup to 
Kojonup (51 miles); Dumbleyung Extension (24 miles); Naraling to Yuna (114 miles) ; 
and No. 2 Railway Mill Branch, (5 miles) ; a total of 2224 miles. 


(vi.) Tasmania. During the year 1911-12 a line from Scottsdale to Branxholm 
(24 miles) was opened for traffic. 


2. Non-conformity of Gauge.—With but few exceptions, all the railway lines in the 
Commonwealth open for general traffic are now owned and managed by the respective 
States in whose territory they run, but, unfortunately for the purpose of interstate 
traffic, the construction of the various systems in different parts of Australia has pro- 
ceeded without uniformity of gauge. In 1846 Mr. Gladstone, then Colonial Secretary, 
recommended in a despatch to the Governor of New South Wales that the 4 ft. 84 in. 
gauge should be adopted. In 1850, however, the engineer to the Sydney Railroad and 
Tramway Company strongly advocated the adoption of the 5 ft. 3 in. gauge, and in 1852 
an Act was passed making it compulsory that all railways in New South Wales should be 
constructed to the wider gauge, the Governors of Victoria and South Australia being duly 
advised of the step that had been taken. In 1852, however, the company mentioned, having 
changed its engineer, also changed its views as to the gauge question, and in the following 
year succeeded in obtaining the repeal of the Act of 1852 and in passing another, 
under the provisions of which the narrower gauge was made imperative. This step was 
taken without the concurrence of the other States concerned, and a considerable amount 
of ill-feeling arose, especially in Victoria, where two private companies had already 
placed large orders for rolling stock constructed to the broad gauge originally chosen. 
The result was that it was decided in Victoria to adhere to the 5 ft. 3 in. gauge as the 
standard gauge for that State, while the Sydney Railroad and Tramway Company pro- 
ceeded with the construction of its lines to the 4 ft. 8} in. gauge, and these two gauges 
have since been adhered to as the standard gauges of the respective States. The Queens- 
land Government had at the outset adopted a gauge of 3 ft. 6 in. as being best suited to 
the requirements of the colony, and has since adhered to that gauge throughout the 
State, so that all goods have to be discharged and reloaded at the boundary between 
that State and New South Wales. In South Australia the broad gauge of Victoria was 
at first adopted, and the part of the interstate line between Adelaide and the Victorian 
boundary was constructed to that gauge, so that the line from Melbourne to Adelaide 
is uniform. In the lines which have been constructed more recently, however, and in 
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the Northern Territory, the South Australian Government has, with a view to economy 
in construction, adopted a gauge of 3 ft. 6in. In Western Australia and Tasmania the 
3 ft, 6 in. gauge was also adopted. It was recognised in both these States that the con- 
struction of railways was essential to their proper developnient, but as their financial 
resources would not bear a heavy initial expenditure in connection with the establish- 
ment of railway lines, it was decided to adopt the narrow gauge. In Victoria, light 
railways have been constructed in recent years to a gauge of 2 ft. 6 in., whilst in 
Tasmania short lengths have been laid down to a 2 ft. gauge. 


3. Interstate Communication.—Until the railway systems of the eastern States 
were connected at the common boundaries the inconvenience of non-conformity of gauge 
was not felt. Since then, however, the necessary transhipments of both passengers and 
goods have been a source of trouble, delay, and expense. On the 14th June, 1883, a 
railway bridge over the River Murray at Wodonga was opened for traffic, and communi- 
cation was then established between Melbourne and Sydney. On the 19th January, 
1887, the last section of the Victorian line to Serviceton, on the South Australian 
border, was completed, and a junction was thus effected with the South Australian line 
to Adelaide. On the 16th January, 1888, a junction was effected between the New 
South Wales and Queensland lines at Wallangarra, but there was still a break in the 
line from Sydney at the Hawkesbury River, thirty-six miles from Sydney. This last 
link was, however, completed on the lst May, 1889, by the opening of the Hawkesbury 
River bridge, 2900 feet in length, and railway communication was thus established be- 
tween the four capital cities, Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide. 


In February, 1911, a conference of officers of the Commonwealth and State Govern- 
ments was held in Melbourne under the presidency of the Minister for Defence to consider 
matters of defence as affected by the facilities for transport of troops and armaments in 
the event of war. The proposal laid before the conference was that a railway central 
staff should be formed, so that in case of war the Defence Department would have at 
hand not only a well considered scheme of mobilisation, but also an organised staff of 
men ready to carry out the work of transport. In § 7 of the section on Defence will be 
found the result of this conference. 


4, Unification of Gauge.—The development of the railway systems of the Common- 
wealth has shewn that the adoption of different gauges on the main lines in the several 
States was a serious error. The extra cost, delay, and inconvenience incurred by the 
necessity of transferring through-passengers and goods at places where there are breaks 
of gauge, though not at present of any appreciable magnitude, are becoming more serious 
as the volume of business increases. As an indication of the extra cost thus involved the 
following junction charges payable on interstate traffic between New South Wales and 
Victoria and vice-versa are given :— 


JUNCTION CHARGES.—NEW SOUTH WALES AND VICTORIA, 1912. 


Vehicles for 


General Merchandise. ; A 4 Empty | ‘ 
{atte Sed Classes. iy ee a mile Live Stock. Raia: | Other Goods,* 
2s. 6d. per ton. 1s. 6d. each 3s. per truck. | 1s. per ton. | 1s. 6d. per ton, 


* No junction charge is made on wool. 
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Although the cost of alteration to a uniform gauge would be great, many propositions 
have from time to time been put forward with the object of securing such a gauge, and 
attention has been drawn to the importance of the unification of gauges before further 
expenditure on railway construction is incurred by the States. The problem is, how- 
eyer, one which is by no means easy of solution, and the difficulties are increased by the 
introduction of what may be called questions of local or State policy. That its solution 
would facilitate the development of commerce and the settlement on the land throughout 
the Commonwealth, is now widely recognised. The economic disadvantages of breaks 
of gauge, and of any artificial restrictions in regard to trade finding its proper geographical 
outlets, are also seen by dispassionate observers. It is obvious, too, that in the event 
of a foreign invasion of any part of the seaboard, the interchange and concentrations of 
rolling stock for the transport of men and war material would be impeded, and might 
result in confusion and loss. It is asserted, moreover, that unification of gauges would 
tend to reduce to a negligible quantity all tendency to disorganisation and undue con- 
gestion likely to occur at times of bountiful seasons; that various trades and industries 
would be benefited by the aggregation, at times of abnormal or periodic activity, of 
idle trucks from other States; that there would be a large saying in the total 
capital expenditure on rolling stock; in other words, that the fullest use of all rolling 
stock and the meeting of all exigencies would be facilitated. 


As regards the unification of gauges, the question naturally arises as to which 
gauge should be adopted as the universal gauge of the Commonwealth. As regards 
Government railways only, the New South Wales gauge has a mileage of 3832; 
Victoria and South Australia have a combined mileage of 4126 of 5 ft. 3 in. gauge; 
while Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, and the Northern Territory have 
together 8322 miles of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. By far the greater part of the mileage of 
private railways open for general traffic has also been constructed to the 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. 
The mere queggion of preponderance of mileage, therefore, indicates the 3 ft. 6 in. gauge 
for adoption. But this question is obviously subordinate to those involving engineering 
and economic considerations. Thus, the relative efficiency from the widest point of view, ’ 
the relative costs of alterations of permanent way and rolling stock, of carrying capacity 
and speed, that is to say, questions of a technical nature about which figures are not 
available, enter into the grounds for decision. As regards the unification of the New’ 
South Wales and Victorian lines, the advantage of reducing the broad gauge to the 
4 ft. 84 in. gauge is that there would be no necessity for the alteration of tunnels, 
cuttings, bridges, or viaducts. 


In 1897 a conference was held between the Railway Commissioners of New South 
Wales, Victoria, and South Australia to consider and report upon the unification of the 
railway gauges of these States. In their report the Commissioners specified the mileage 
(including double roads, sidings, and private coal lines) of 4 ft. 8hin. and 5 ft. 3in. 
gauges in the several States to be as follows ;— 


UNIFICATION OF 4 ft. 84 in. AND 5ft. 3in. GAUGES IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 
VICTORIA, AND SOUTH AUSTRALIA, MILEAGE OPEN, 1897. 


Particulars. New South Wales. Victoria. | South Aust. Total. 
Gauge ...| 4ft. 8fin. | Sift. 8in. | 5f6. 8in. | 5ft. Bin. | 4 ft. Shin. | 5 ft. Bin. 
Mileage eae 3,340 ot 3,868 590 3,340 4,509 


The cost of unification of the gauges as estimated by the Commissioners at the con- 
ference was as follows :— : ¢ 
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COST OF UNIFICATION OF 4 ft. 84 in. and 5 ft. 3 in. GAUGES, NEW SOUTH WALES, 
VICTORIA, AND SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 1897. 


Alteration | Alteration | Temporary 
of Per- of Workshops 


Particulars. manentWay| Rolling otal | Total. 
and Works. Stock. Material. 
£ & & & 


New South Wales, conversion from 4 ft. | 
8 in. to 5ft. 3in. tee ...| 2,518,000 | 1,702,000 | 40,000 | 4,260,000 
Victoria, South Australia, and New South’ 
Wales (51 miles) conversion from 5 ft. | 
3in. to 4 ft. 85 in. Ce ...| 493,000 | 1,827,500} 40,000 | 2,360,500 


It may be seen that the difference in estimated cost in favour of change from the 
5 ft. 3 in. gauge to 4 ft. 84 in. gauge was £1,899,500. The Commissioners agreed that 
the work could be carried out within five years from the date of its commencement. 


A conference of railway engineers representing the six States and the Federal 
Government was held in November, 1912, when the question of unification of gauge was 
again discussed. The necessity for such a step was emphasised, and a conclusion was 
come to that the relative advantages of the 5 ft. 3 in. and 4 ft. 8} in. gauges, from the 
point of view of efficiency and economy of working, were approximately equal, and that 
the determination of the most suitable gauge should be made on the basis of cost. The 
recommendations contained in the final report of the Conference will be found in the 
Appendix. 


Military officers have asserted that from a defence point of view it is imperative that 
the present mixture of gauges should be abolished. Reference has already been made 
(see paragraph 3 hereof) to the Railway War Conference, which was called more par- 
ticularly to deal with the break of gauge problem as it would affect the transport of 
troops and armaments. 


The question whether a broader gauge would be advantageous for the American rail- 
ways was discussed in an editorial of the ‘‘Engineering News” of New York, 7th Decem- 
ber, 1911, it there being stated ‘‘that the railway experience of the United States would 
not justify Australia in adopting a broader gauge for its railway system than that in use 
here, viz., 4 ft. 84 in.” ‘au 


It also pointed out in the editorial referred to that while ‘‘it is, of course, true that 
our (American) large cars and locomotives are an important factor in reducing the cost of 
long haul freight traffic, it does not follow that the much larger cars and locomotives 
which would be easily possible with a wider gauge would effect an economic saving taking 
the country as a whole.” 


The entire article supports the view that a 4 ft. 84 in. gauge is from all points the 
most desirable. 


5. Average Mileage Worked, Train Miles Run, Number of Passenger Journeys, 
and Tonnage of Goods and Live Stock Carried, on Government Railways. — The 
table at head of page 685 gives the actual mileage open for traffic at the end of 
each financial year, but, in considering the returns relating to revenue and expenditure, 
and other matters, it is desirable to know-the average number of miles actually worked 
during each year. The next table shews the average number of miles worked, the total 
number of train miles run, the number of passenger journeys, and the tonnage of goods 
and live stock carried by the Government railways of each State during the years 
1901-2 and 1907-12 inclusive :— 
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GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.— AVERAGE MILEAGE WORKED, TRAIN MILES RUN 
NUMBER OF PASSENGER JOURNEYS, AND TONNAGE OF GOODS AND LIVE 
STOCK CARRIED, 1901 and 1907-12. 


Year. West. Aust.|Tasmania.| N. Ter. \c-weaitn 


N.S.W. w. | Victoria. 


Q’land. | stn, Aust. 


AVERAGE MILEAGE WORKED. 


| 


l l ] 
1901-2} 2,953 | 3,265 2,801 “| 1,736 1,356 468* | 145 12,724 
1907-8 | 3469 | 3,396 3,239 | 1,860 1,830 470 145 14,409 
1908-9} 3,560 | 3,397 3444 | 1,881 1,971 470 | 145 14/868 
1909-10; 3,625 | 3,441 3.533 | 1,893 2,102, 474 | 145 15,213 
1910-11} 3,713 3,505 | 3,795 | 1,015 21986 478 145 15,837. 
1911-12) 3,799 3.543, (|; 444 |) 1}988 2,471 | 503 | 145 16,543 
TRAIN MILES RUN (,000 OMITTED). 
1901-2 | 11,649 | 11,985 5,666 4,196 4,508 903* 30 38,237 
1907-8 | 14,951 10,383 6,558 |. 5,010 3,964 1,028 31 41,225 
1908-9 | 15,074 11,291 7,391 4,925 4,102 1,029 31 43,843 
1909-10} 15,468 11,706 8,157 5.421, 4,398 1,060 30 46,240 
1910-11] 17,007 12,973 9,367 5,946 4,963 1,041} 30 51,327 
1911-12 18,521 | 13,836 10,327 6,244 5,227 1,047 30. «| «55,932 


NUMBER OF PASSENGER JOURNEYS (,000 OMITTED). 


1901-2 | 30,885 51,465 +8,421 9,643 8,158 762" 4 | 115,338 
1907-8 | 47,487 74,907 10,420 12;839 12/946 1,439 3 160,041 
1908-9 52,052 81,021 11,522 13,853 12,717 1,547 3 172,715 
1909-10} 53,644 85,280 13,259 15,282 13,171 1,351 3 182,290 
1910-11} 60,920 93,796 14.791 16,620\| | 14,828 1,682 2 202,639 
1911-121 79,707 104,235 17,081 18,3531 16,390 | 1,715 2 228,483 , 
TONNAGE OF GOODS AND LIVE STOCK CARRIED (,000 OMITTED) 
1901-2 6,468 |? 3,434 1,882 | 1,392) 1,888 $407" 2 815,478. 
1907-8 | 10,175 3,755 9581 | 2,956 2,059 480 4 21,260 
1908-9 | 9,299 4,167 2.662 | 2,166 1,997 483 3 20.777 
1909-10] _ 8,393 4,468 9,831 2\481 2,249, 439 5) 20,856 
1910-11 10,355 4,968 3.995 | S731 2,489 | 364 5) 24/904 
1911-12) 10,910 5,298 3494 | . 2.789 | . 2.549 470 2 25,498 


*¥For the calendar year 1902. The average mileage worked is Taner than the actual mileage 
open, owing to the fact that the Government Railways have running powers over certain private’ 
lines. + These figures are partly estimated, the actual returns excluding journeys by season 
ticket holders, + Exclusive of live stock. § Exclusive of live stock returns for Tasmania. 
| Exclusive of Port Augusta-Oodnadatta line for six months ended 30th June, 1911. { Exclusive 
of Port Augusta-Oodnadatta line.’ 


6. Length and Gauge of Railway Systems in each State—A map 'shewing the 
State railway lines, and also some private lines open to the public for general traffic, 
in the different States of the Commonwealth is given on page 715 hereafter. In 
all the States the Government railways are grouped, for the convenience of adminis- 
tration and management, into several divisions of systems, some of which have already 
been briefly referred to above in dealing with the history of construction of the railways. 
The subjoined summary shews concisely the gauge and length of the main and branch 
lines included in each division or system of the different States of the aa tanh ide for 
thesyear ended the 30th June, 1912:— 
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GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS, 1911-12. 
Particulars. Length. | Gauge 
é Miles. |ft. in. 
1. NEW SOUTH WALES. 
(i.) The Northern line and branches— 
(a) Main line. Strathfield- Wey a 4864 | 4 84 
(6) Branch lines 475 | 4 8% 
(ii.) The North Coast line and branches— 
(a) Main line. West Maitland-Murwillumbah 1834 | 4 83% 
(b) Branch lines Ss ar 18 | 4 84 
(iii.) The Western line and branches— 
(a) Main line. Granville-Bourke ... 495 | 4 8% 
(6) Branch lines : “ioe 7381 | 4 83 
(iv.) The Southern line— 
(a) Main line. Granyille- AS aera 881 | 4 84 
(6) Branch lines ’ 8274 | 4 8% 
(v.) The South-coast (Tlawarra) line— 
(a) Main line. Sydney to Nowra... 938 | 4 8% 
(b) Branch lines : ae b foone lace ants 
(vi.) Suburban lines ae is 454 | 4 83 
(vii.) Broken Hill line. Broken Hill-Tarrawingee 20° 3 6 
Total 3,832 
2. VICTORIA. 
(i.) The South-eastern system— 
(a) Main lines... Dandenong-Port Albert; Aspendale-Stony 
Point oe she a se TAB il 5168 
(b) Branch lines 434 | 5 3 
(ii.) The Eastern system— 
(a). Main lines.. Dandenong-Bairnsdale, Bayswater-Gem-|( 18 | 2 6 
owe brook, Croydon-Healesyille ... Os Seal 202 Sas} 
(6) Branch lines Fe { ere 
29 2 6 
(iii.) The North-eastern system— 
(a) Main line. Craigieburn-Wodonga leo ite nes 
. y arot 2 6 
(6) Branch lines PS se | 4463 | 5 3 
(iv.) The Northern system— | 
(a) Main line. Digger’s Rest-Echuca LS5 2 hoe 
(6) Branch lines ae aes A021 1,48 
(v.) The North-western system— 
(a) Main line. Rockbank-Serviceton 266 | 5 38 
(6) Branch lines 2344 | 5 8 
(vi.) The Western and South- western system— 
(a) Main line. Werribee-Portland 272 | 5 38 
444] 2 6 
(d) Branch lines { 2734 1.5 3 
(vii.) The Suburban system— 
Including the lines to Aspendale, Dandenong, Bayswater, 
Croydon, Hurst’s Bridge, Pe erere Digger’ s Rest, 
Rockbank, and Werriber : 1944] 5 38 


Total 
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Particulars. Length. | Gauge. 
8. QUEENSLAND. Miles. |ft. in 
(i.) The Southern division— 
i The Southern line. Ipswich-Wallangarra 291 ARS 6 
(6) The Western line. Gowrie Junction-Cunnamulla 496 |3 6 
(c) The South-western line. Warwick-Talwood ames Gres i353 S) 
(d) The Nth.-coastline. Northgate Junction-235 mls. 14chs.| 934 |3 6 
(e) The South-coast line. Sunnybank-Tweed Heads 62' 43" 16 
(f) Suburban lines ee se You Wise sb 
(g) Branch lines Fil aeoere 
(ii.) The Central division— 
(a) The Coast line. 235 miles 14 chains-Rockhampton ...| 161 | 3 6 
(b) The Central line. Archer Park-Longreach 429 3 6 
(c) Branch lines pie aa 383. aibhse 
(iii.) The Northern division— 
(a) Mackay line 63> (cao 
(b) Bowen line vs Ae OF ey 48 |3 6 
(c) The Great Nthn. Rwy. Townsville-Selwyn branches 754 |3 6 
(d) Cairns line 2h ie ees) a2) « (5) 
(e) Cooktown line 68 }3 6 
(f) Normanton line 96 3 6 
Total .| 4,266 
4, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
(i.) The Midland system— 
(a) Main line. Adelaide-Terowie ... 140 | 5.8) 
(6) Branch lines 3 oe 128) Sears 
(ii.) The Northern system— 
(a) Terowie-Quorn 943 2 2 
: 455 
(6) Other lines { 5 15 3 
(iii.) The Southern system— 
(a) Main line. Adelaide to Serviceton 1944 | 5 3 
(6) Branch lines a 1582 |.d. 13 
(iv.) The South-eastern system— 
(a) Wolseley-Mount Gambier 1 2 See: 
(b) Branch lines 113) eae 
(v.) Port Broughton line 10 |3 6 
(vi.) The Western system— 
Port Lincoln-Yeelanna 502) 3 6 
Total 14614, |. 
5. WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
(i.) Hastern railway— 
(a) Main line. Fremantle-Beverley LTO ES aro 
(b) Branch lines : 12%. 1.3) .46 
(ii.) Eastern Goldfields railway— : 
(a) Main line. Northam-Layerton 520° eae 
(6) Branch lines 3464 | 3 6 
(iii.) South-western railway— 
(a) Main line. Perth-Bunbury A 115 a Set6 
(b) Branch lines reer are oe 3682 | 3 6 
(iv.) Great Southern railway— 
3 Beverley-Albany Jetty at so 243° |3 6 
(6) Branch lines dd BORE eae 2234 | 3 6 
(v.) Northern railway— 
(a) Main line. Geraldton-Meekatharra een wel. B83) 163) 916 
Hohe (6) Branch lines wie eae | 1752 | 38 6 
(vi.) Hopetoun-Ravensthorpe railway ae 340 sei 


Motalve see Ae 
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Particulars. | Length. | Gauge. 
| 
6 TASMANIA. , Miles. jft. in. 
(i.) Main line. Hobart-Hvandale Junction ae deele 1 P4 Sl B06 
(ii.) Derwent Valley line. Bridgewater-Glenora ay nee 304 | 3 6 
or ) Apsley line. Brighton Junction- eae 20 Hh 26) id, 6 
vy.) Parattah-Oatlands line ... ce Hae 4413 6 
a .) Fingal line. St. Mary’s-Conara ai Ae oe 462 | 3 6 
(vi.) Western line. Launceston-Burnie ... ats alt ALIA) Ben 
(vii.) Chudleigh line eo mh am fel RG 
(viii.) North-eastern line. Launceston-Scottsdale  ... aac 714 | 3 6 
(ix.) Sorell-Bellerive line : ane ide 14413 6 
(x.) Zeehan line. Regatta Point-Zeehan a 292 133° 6 
(xi.) North-east Dundas tramway. Zeehan- Williamsford a 204 |2° 0 
(xii.) Comstock tramway ie Sag ae ‘asf 44} 2 0 
Total eee 3 pny 4953 | 
7. FEDERAL RAILWAYS. 
(i.) Northern Territory— 
Darwin to Pine Creek ... mee wate sé 1454 )3 6 
(ii.) South Australia— | 
Port Augusta to Oodnadatta Pet 43s seal AT TE). 3: NO 
Total ... om “ ote ages 
Grand total of Government railways in the Commonwealth ...| 16,8984 


7. Administration and Control of Government Railways.—In cach State of the 
Commonwealth the policy has now been established that the railways should be kept 
under the control of the Government. This policy, as has been shewn, was early 
actualised in Australia, and, excepting in cases presenting unusual circumstances, may be 
regarded as the settled policy of the country. It may here be observed that for many 
years past nationalisation of railways throughout Hurope has been a feature of the develop- 
ment of railway policy, and so far there is no sign of any movement in an opposite direc- 
tion. Indeed it may be said that the Governments have recognised the supreme impor- 
tance of a railroad policy, not only as an element in the industrial, but even in the 
political life of nations, and have felt that nothing short of complete ownership and direct 
management of the railroads would give them the power which, for national reasons, 
they must exert. In America the modern tendency is to so condition the freights by 
Governmental action as to give at least a quasi-national character to the railways. 


(i.) New Sowth Wales. Prior to the year 1888 the control of the State railways in 
New South Wales was vested in the Minister for Works, under the provisions of the Rail- 
ways Act of 1858, the actual management being in the hands of a Commissioner. In 1888, 
however, the Act referred to was repealed by anew Act, the object of which was to improve 
the administration and to free it from political influences. Under this Act, as amended 
in 1901, three Commissioners were appointed for a period of seven years, but in 1906 an 
amending Act was passed, which provides for the appointment of a Chief Commissioner, 
with supreme power, an Assistant Commissioner for Railways, and an Assistant Com- 
missioner for. Tramways. The Chief Commissioner is required to present an annual 
report to Parliament, through the Minister for Railways, setting forth an account of his 
proceedings, and of the revenue and expenditure during the previous year. New lines are 
constructed by the Railway and Tramway Construction Branch of the Public Works 
Department, and on completion are handed over to the control of the Chief Commissioner. 


(ii.) Victoria. In consequence of general dissatisfaction in regard to the manage- 
ment of the railways by political heads, a new Railway Act was passed and came into 
dorce on the 1st November, 1883. Under its provisions the management and control 
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of the State railways were placed in the hands of three Commissioners, who 
superyised the construction of new lines as well as the general management of lines 
already open for traffic. On the lst January, 1892, the duty of the construction of new 
lines was transferred to the Board of Land and Works, and the Minister, under the pro- 
visions of the Railways Act of 1891, was given greater powers to interfere in matters of 
policy. In 1895 the Government appointed a Board to inquire into and report upon the 
general working of the Railway Department, and as a result of their report the Railways 
Act of 1896 was passed. The management was placed in the hands of one Commissioner 
until the year 1903, when the Victorian Railway Commissioners Act was passed, and the 
administration was again placed in the hands of three Commissioners. 

Proposals for the construction of new lines are in every case, in which the estimated 
cost is in excess of £20,000, investigated by the Parliamentary Standing Committee on 
Railways, whose recommendation is submitted to the Legislature. Any new line 
authorised by Parliament is constructed under the supervision of the Chief Engineer for 
Railway Construction, who is responsible to the Minister of Railways for the time being, 
and is not subject to the control of the Commissioners. New lines are constructed 
under the authority of the Railway Lands Acquisition Acts 1893 to 1899. 


(iii.) Queensland. The first Act referring to the construction of railways, passed by 
the Queensland Legislature in 1863, provided for the appointment of a Commissioner of 
Railways, who was to be the permanent head of the Railway Department, but was, 
however, also to be subordinate, as regards all matters of administration, to the Minister 
in charge of the railways for the time being. This arrangement was continued until the 
year 1858, when an Act was passed providing for the appointment of three Commissioners 
invested with full powers as to the administration, management, and construction of the 
railways, the control of which was thus removed from political influence. The functions 
of a Minister for Railways were not abolished, but they were so defined and limited that 
the Minister became in effect an intermediary between the Commissioners and Parlia- 
ment, to which body the Commissioners were bound to make an annual report, setting 
forth an account of their proceedings, and a financial statement for the previous year. 
The Railways Act Amendment Act of 1896 again provided for the appointment of one 
Commissioner only, for a term not exceeding three years, extended in 1902 to a maximum 
term of seven years. Under the Act of 1896 the Commissioner is required to prepare an 
annual report of the Railway Department. New lines are constructed by the Com- 
missioner under the Railways Act of 1906. Under this Act the ratepayers in any district 
in which a new line is constructed are liable for the amount of any deficiency in case the 
earnings in any year are less than the working expenses, together with interest at the. 
rate of 8 per cent. on the cost of construction. The separation of each other by long 
distances of some of the railway lines in Queensland puts difficulties in the way of their 
economical administration and supervision, since it is found necessary to maintain, in 
connection with each of the principal detached lines, a separate staff of engineering and 
managing officials. 


(iv.) South Australia. The Railway Clauses Consolidation Act, passed in South 
Australia in March, 1847, was the first Act passed in Australia referring to the construc- 
tion of railways; its provisions, however, contained many obsolete clauses of Hnglish 
railway legislation, and were soon modified. In 1887 an Act to make better provision for 
the construction, maintenance, and management of railways was passed, and came into 
forée on the 1st June, 1888; it removed the control of the railways from political influence 

‘and provided for the appointment of three Commissioners, into whose hands the manage- 
ment and the supervision of the railways passed... The Act of 1887 was, however, amended 
by the Railway Commissioners Act of 1894, which provides for one Commissioner only, 

_assisted by a Board of Advice. .Under the Act of 1894 the Commissioner has the same 
powers as were vested in the three Commissioners under the Act of 1887. Further 
amendments were made in the years 1902 and 1906, but since the Act of 1894 was passed 
the management, maintenance, and construction of the railways have remained i in the 
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hands of one Commissioner, who is required to present to Parliament an annual report 
of his proceedings, and of the revenue and expenditure during the previous year. 


(v.) Western Australia. From the time of the inception of railways in this State 
until the granting of responsible government in 1890, the construction, maintenance, and 
control of all railways were in the hands of an official holding the title of Commissioner 
of Railways, and having a seat in the Executive Council. This official was invested with 
very extensive powers for all purposes connected with railways, and had also to supervise 
the safe working and the charges made by private railway owners. On the institution of 
responsible government the office of Commissioner was converted into a Ministerial one; 
the active management was placed in the hands of an officer styled General Manager of 
Railways, while construction works on new lines were carried out by the Department’ of 
Public Works. In 1902 a Bill was introduced into Parliament providing for the appoint- 
ment for a term of five years of a Railway Commissioner to be free from political influence. 
This Bill received the Vice-regal assent on the 20th December, 1902. | The former Railway 
Acts, of which the Act in question was an amendment, continued to remain in force, 
with the result that certain anomalies and ambiguities arose, in consequence of which 
a Consolidating Government Railways Act was passed in 1904. Under its provisions the 
administration of all Government railways was placed in the hands of the Commissioner, 
who was relieved from the supervision of private railways. The construction of new 
railways or of extensions is left, as formerly, in the hands of the Minister controlling the 
Department of Public Works. The Act of 1904 was amended in certain details in 1907. 


(vi.) Tasmania. The law relating to the control and management of the Tasmanian 
Government railways was amended and consolidated by the Railway Management Act 
of 1891, which has in turn been amended by Acts passed in 1893, 1896, 1901, and 1910. 
Under the last. Amending Act a Railway Commissioner has been appointed for four 
years, in whose hands are placed the control, management, and maintenance of every 
Government railway. 


(vii.) Northern Territory. On the 1st January, 1911, the railway from Darwin to: 
Pine Creek passed from the control of South Australia with the transfer of this territory: 
to the Commonwealth Government. 

u 3 

8. Lines under Construction, and. Authorised and Proposed Lines, 1912,—The 
following statement gives particulars up to the 30th June, 1912, of the mileage of Govern- 
ment railways (a) under construction, and (b) authorised for construction but not 
commenced :— ‘ 


MILEAGE UNDER CONSTRUCTION AND AUTHORISED, 30th JUNE, ‘1912. 


Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.| ‘S.A. W.A. Tas. | Cwlth. 


Mileage under construction --.| 6714 | 1964} 1,596 | 288 _| 4094 see) top lOd 


Mileage authorised ee ...,| 221% | 58¢} 617] 48 | 355 20 |1,3092 


(i) Lines under Construction. In spite of the great extension of State railways 
‘which has taken place since the year 1875 throughout the Commonwealth, there are still, 
‘in some of the States, tracts of country of immense area; which are as yet practically 
‘undeveloped, and in which little in the nature of permanent settlement has been accom- 
plished ; the general policy in the States is to extend the existing lines inland,’in the 
form of light railways, as settlement increases, and although it is true that lines which 
‘were not likely to be commercially successful in the immediate future have been 
‘constructed from time to time, for the purpose of encouraging: settlement, the general 
principle that the railways should be self-supporting is kept ‘in view.’ (a) ‘In New South 

Wales the lines under construction are chiefly of the “ pioneer” class, and are made with 
a view to affording railway communication over leyel.country.to. districts in which the 
traffic would not warrant the expenditure necessary, to: provide thoroughly equipped lines. 


> 
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As the traffic increases the permanent way is strengthened in order to allow the heavy 
types of engines to run over it. It is probable that railway extension in New South 
Wales, in the near future, will be mainly confined to lines of the ‘‘pioneer” class. 
The lines under construction on 30th June, 1912, were those from Dungog to Glou- 
cester (383 miles), Gloucester to Taree (44 miles), Taree to Wauchope: (474 miles), 
Macksville to Coff’s Harbour (55 miles), and Glenreagh to South Grafton (274 miles). 
The construction of 853 miles of line necessary to connect Wauchope with Glenreagh has 
been authorised, and this line when completed will form an alternative main route 
between Newcastle and Brisbane... Other lines under construction are as follows :— 
Nimmitabel to Bombala (40 miles), Moree to Mungindi (77 miles), Urana to Clear Hills 
(17 miles), Forbes to Stockinbingal (834 miles), Wagga to Tumberumba (764 miles), 
Parkes to Peake Hill (31 miles), Muswellbrook to Merriwa (51 miles), Dunedoo to Coona- 
barabran (71 miles), Flemington to Belmore, Wardell Road to Glebe Island, and Darling 
Island Railway (in all 114 miles). (b) Victoria. In this State the following lines were 
under construction by the Board of Land and Works on the 30th June, 1912 :—4 ft. 3 in. 
gauge: White Clifis to Yelta (92 miles), Bairnsdale to Orbost (60 miles), Jeparit to 
Lorquon (14$ miles), Gheringhap to Maroona (100? miles), Noradjuha to, Toolondo 
(114 miles), making in all 1964 miles. (c) Queensland. In December, 1910, the North 
Coast Railway Act was passed. Under this Act a secies of lines when constructed will 
link up a number of existing lines in such a way that a through line will be obtained 
from Rockhampton to Cairns, via Mackay and Townsville, a total distance of 569 miles. 
By the completion of this line it will be possible to travel from Cairns to the southern 
border of the State at Wallangarra, a total distance of about 1198 miles. At the same 
time the Great Western Railway Act was passed. Under this Act provision is made for 
the extension in a westerly or south-westerly direction of the lines already constructed 
to Wallal, Blackall, Winton, and Malbon in such a manner that they will form junctions 
with a line to be made running north-westerly from Tobermory to Camooweal. These 
extensions, together with the north-westerly line, will make an aggregate distance of 
1282 miles to be constructed. With the completion of both these schemes the railways 
of this State will be brought into direct communication with each other on both their 
east and west boundaries. On the 30th June, 1912, the following lines were under con- 
struction :—Woodford to Kilcoy (17 miles), Seventeen Miles to Cooyar (21 miles), Mount 
Morgan to the Dawson River (69 miles), Cordalba to Dallarnil (81 miles); Gayndah 
to Mundubbera (23 miles), Keefton to Imbil (24 miles), Blackbutt to Yarraman (15 
miles), First Section to Taroom (44 miles). Of the Great Western Railway the following 
parts are under éonstruction :—Section A: From Wallal westward (245 miles) ; Section 
B: From Blackall south-west (848 miles); Section D.: From Malbon, south-west (328 
miles). The following ‘parts of the North Coast Railway are under construction :— 
Section A: From Rockhampton northwards to near St. Lawrence (123 miles); Section 
B: Portion from Mackay southwards to near St. Lawrence (72 miles); Section C: 
From Bobawaba northwards to Burdekin River (17 miles); Section D: From Ayr 
southwards to Burdekin River (5 miles); Section D: From Townsville northwards to 
near Cardwell (86 miles); Section EH: From Babinda southwards to near Cardwell (88 
miles); a total distance of 1596 miles. (d) South Australia. In this State the lines 
under construction on the 30th June, 1912, were as follows :—Tailem Bend to Brown’s 
Well (100 miles), Port Adelaide to Glanville (14 miles) and Port Adelaide Loop Line (14 
miles) all 5 ft. 3.in. gauge; Yeelanna to Minnipa Hill (108 miles) and Cummins to 
Darke’s Peak (78 miles), both 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. (e) In Western Australia the following 
lines were in course of construction by the Public Works Department on the 30th June, 
1912 :—Port Hedland to Marble Bar (114 miles), Dwellingup to Hotham (27 miles), 
Wickepin to Merredin (120 miles), Northampton to Ajana (40 miles), Tambellup to 
Ongerup (60 miles), Quairading to Nunagin (50 miles), Hotham to Crossman (7 miles), 
and Canning Mills extension (1j miles). (f) Tasmania. At the end of the year 1911-12, 
there were no new lines in course of construction. 


(ii.) Lines Authorised for Construction. (a) New South Wales. In addition to the 
North coast railway extension between Wauchope and Glenreagh (854 miles) the 
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construction of lines from Tullamore to Tottenham (33 miles), Galong to Burrawa (172 
miles), Glenreagh to Dorrigo (42 miles), Barellan to Mirool (32 miles), and Finley to 
Tocumwaal (114 miles) had been authorised up to 30th June, 1912. —_(b) In Victoria the 
following lines were authorised, but their construction had not been commenced up to 
the end of June, 1912 :—é ft. 3 im. gauge: Crowland to Navarre (23 miles), Benalla to 
Tatong (184 miles), and Rushworth to Colbinabbin (12 miles). (c) Queensland. In 
addition to the new lines upon which work has been commenced, lines from Kingaroy 
to 'Farong (19 miles), Pialba to Urangan (5 miles), Logan Village to Canungra (21 miles), 
Munbilla to Mt. Edwards (16 miles), Oakey to Mt. Russell (19 miles), Dalby to Jandowae 
(28 miles), Roma to Oralla (29 miles), Molanda towards Millaa Millaa (9 miles), 
Tomoulin to Cedar Oreek (5 miles), and Cloncurrry to Mt. Cuthbert (1st section) 42 
miles), have been approved of by Parliament, which has also authorised the construction 
of the following parts of the Great Western Railway : Section CO, from Winton south-west 
(861 miles) ; and on the North Coast Railway, Section B, from Mackay Railway north- 
wards to near Midge Point (50 miles); Section C, from near Midge Point to Proserpine 
(13 miles). (d) In South Australia the construction of lines from Goodwood to Willunga 
(294 miles), and from Hudunda to Robertson (133 miles), on the 5 ft. 8 in. gauge, was 
authorised during the year 1911-1912. It is proposed to electrify the Adelaide-Glenelg 
(64 miles) line at an estimated cost of £115,000, and also in newly settled districts to 
construct light lines to be run by District Councils. (e) In Western Australia six lines 
having a total length of 352 miles were authorised for construction up to the 30th June, 
1912. These lines were—Wongan to Mullewa (190 miles), Brookton to Kunjinn (47 
miles), Yilliminning HMastward (71 miles), and Wagin to Darkan (44 miles.) (f) In 
Tasmama the construction of a line, 20 miles long, from Burnie to Flowerdale was 
authorised by Parliament. 


(iii.) Transcontinental Lines.—(a) Port Augusta to Kalgoorlie Line. The 
necessary arrangements have now been completed for connecting the railways of the 
eastern and southern districts of Australia with the Western Australian lines by the 
construction of a line between Port Augusta, in South Australia, and Kalgoorlie, on 
the Western Australian goldfields, a distance of 1063 miles. The Transcontinental 
Railway Bill, passed in 1907 by the Federal Houses of Parliament, provided for the 
expenditure of a sum of £20,000 for a preliminary survey of the proposed line. This 
survey was commenced in 1908, and was completed in March, 1909. The route of the 
preliminary survey may be seen on reference to the map on page 715 hereof; the route 
via Tarcoola was, for several reasons, chosen in preference to that via Gawler Range 
and Fowler’s Bay. It is stated in the report of the surveyors that while some part of 
the country which it is proposed to traverse is impossible for settlement, there is an 
area of good country, extending to about 9000 square miles, which can be considered 
favourable for pastoral development. The estimated cost of construction and equip- 
ment of the line on the basis of a 4 ft. 84 in. gauge is £3,988,000. It is claimed that 
the line would be of immense benefit in the expedition of the European mails to the 
southern and eastern parts of the continent, and, if occasion should arise, in facilitating 
the transport of troops. In September, 1911, a Bill was introduced into the Common- 
wealth Parliament to authorise the construction of the line. The Bill became law in 
December following, but the construction of the line was not to be commenced until the 
States of South Australia and Western Australia had granted or agreed to grant such 
portions of the Crown lands as were necessary for the construction, maintenance, and 
working of the railway. In South Australia an Act has been passed enabling the 
Commonwealth to acquire lands for the railway in South Australia not exceeding one- 
eighth of a mile wide on either side of the line, but no town lands are to be included at 
any time. In Western Australia an Act has also been passed by which all necessary 
lands are to be granted to the Commonwealth for railway purposes. A Railway 
Construction Department has been created to carry out the work, and on ‘the 14th 
September, 1912, the first. sod of the Kalgoorlie-Port Augusta Railway was turned by the 
Governor-General at Port Augusta. A commencement has also been made at Kalgoorlie, 
and it is estimated that the line, which is being built from both ends ‘and will have a 
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gauge of 4 ft. 84 in., will be completed in three years. (b) Northern Territory Trans- 
contimental Line. Prior to the taking over of the Northern Territory by the Common- 
wealth in 1911, the South Australian Government had on more than one occasion 
considered the practicability of extending the main Northern line from Adelaide, 
which at present terminates at Oodnadatta, as far as Pine Greek, the southern 
terminus of the Northern Territory line from Darwin. In 1892 an Act was passed 
and tenders were invited for the construction of 1063 miles of 3 ft. 6 in. line on 
the land grant system, the grant of land offered amounting to nearly 80 million acres, 
but no tenders were accepted. In the Northern Territory Acceptance Act the construc- 
tion of a transcontinental line from South Australia is provided for; under that Act the 
property in the railways from Port Augusta to Oodnadatta and from Darwin to Pine 
Creek has been transferred to the Commonwealth Government as from the ist J anuary, 
1911. While the former of these lines is being worked under the control of the South 
Australian Commissioner by agreement between the South Australian and Federal 
Governments, the latter Government contemplates taking over the control of the line 
at an early date. In the meantime, the extension of the Darwin-Pine Creek line south- 
ward to the Katherine River is being proceeded with, and it has been decided to 
appoint a Commission, which will visit the Territory and report thereon, with a view to 
decide by what method. the Territory may be most advantageously connected with the 
railway systems of South Australia and Queensland. 


9. Cost of Construction and Equipment of Government Railways.—The total 
cost of construction and equipment of the State railways of the Commonwealth at the 
30th June, 1912, amounted to £160,557,160, or to.an average of £9502 per mile open for 
traffic. Particulars as to the capital expenditure incurred in each State are given in the 
following table :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—COST OF CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT TO 
THE 30th JUNE, 1912, 


Total Cost of Average Cost | Cost per Head 
State or Territory. Ere Ponsiracdos per Mile vot i 
: Equipment. Open. Population. 
Miles. & £ £ 

New South Wales ted itd 8,832 58,514,908 13,967 y 30.76 
Victoria 45 ae wet 3,622 45,836,573 12,655 33.84 
Queensland ... eae x i 4,266 27,751,227 6,505 43.77 
South Australia an pel 1,939 14,927,649 7,698 35.47 
Western Australia... a 2,598 13,233,093 5,094 43.76 
Tasmania ... ae ihe 496 4,253,013 8,583 22.38 
Northern Territory: ... a. 145 1,040,702 7,177 809.54 

Commonwealth ... Bae 16,898 160,557,160 9,502 34.57 . 


Tt will be seen that the lowest average cost per milé open is in Western Australia, 
and is only £5094, which is less than one-half of the highest average cost, namely, 
£13,967 in New South Wales, compared with an average of £9502 for the whole 
Gommonwealth. In Western Australia there have been comparatively few engineering 
difficulties to’contend with, and also the system has been adopted in that State of giving 
contractors the right to carry traffic during the period of their contracts, with the result 
that, at all events in all goldfields railway contracts, the cost of construction — been 
considerably lessened. 


ii 3 Reduction of Cost per Mile in Recent Years. The average cost per mile of the 
lines constructed lately in the Commonwealth is very much less than the figure given in 
the above: table; in consequence of the construction of light |“ pioneer” lines, which have: 
already been :referred, to, and which it was originally. considered in New South Wales: 
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could ‘be laid down at a cost of £1750 per mile (exclusive of stations and bridges). It 
should also be remembered that in the early days of railway construction there were con- 
siderable engineering difficulties to overcome, and that labour was scarce and dear. Since 
1892 over one thousand four hundred miles of the “pioneer” lines have been opened in New 
South Wales, the average cost ranging from about £2000 to £7500 per mile, according to 
the difficulties met in the country traversed. The lowest cost per mile for any line pre- 
viously constructed had been that of the line from Nyngan to Cobar, the average cost of 
which, to the end of June, 1912, was £3778. In Victoria also the cost of construction has 
been greatly reduced in recent years. The total cost to the 30th June, 1912, of the narrow 
gauge (2 ft. 6 in.) lines, having a length of one hundred and twenty-two miles, was only 
£319,706, which gives an average cost per mile of only £2546. In the other States also 
the cost of construction per mile has been reduced by building light railways as cheaply 
as possible. Fairly substantial permanent way is laid down with reduced ballast, and, 
as settlement progresses and traffic increases, the road is strengthened, and the stations 
and siding accommodation enlarged. The subjoined table gives examples of some of the 
more expensive lines, most of which were built in the early days :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—EXAMPLES OF LINES CONSTRUCTED AT LARGE 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PER MILE OPEN. 


New SourH WALEs— 


Length. Date 
Line Gauge BO shire e| of 
: Double | Single Third | Cost. per Mile. Open- 
Line. Line. Line. | Total. ing 
ft, in.| m. ch. | m. ch. | m. ch. | m. ch. Fy = 
| 


Penrith to Bathurst ...| 4 8% | 60 264} 50 64% ee 111 10% | 3,485,982 | 31,368 1876 

Sydney to Kiama 4 8h] 24 114] 48 363] 0 63% 73 314 2,404,955 | 33,126 1887 

-» Homebush to Waratah 4 83] 74 234 21 12 Q 223 97 57% | 3,420,247 | 36,004 1889 
VICcTORIA— Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 

Melbourne to Bendigo| 5 3 100.89* ae es | 100.89 4,874,518 | 48,315 1862 

N. Geelong to Ballarat] 5 3 41.45* 11.76 i | 63.21 1,915,030 | 35,990 1862 


* Double lines and over. 


The next table gives instances of lines which have been constructed in more recent 
years at a comparatively small cost per mile. 

The average cost per mile of the 436.35 miles comprised in the above table was 
£36,907, whereas the average cost of the 337.39 miles referred to in the next table was 
1775. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—EXAMPLES OF LINES CONSTRUCTED AT SMALL 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PER MILE OPEN. 


i! Average Date of 
Line. Gauge. | Length. | Total Cost. nao kt Oneniel 
ft. in. Miles. £ £ 
_NEW SOUTH WALES— d 
Parkes to Condobolin .. 4 8% 622 131,410 2,094 1898 
Burren Junction to Gals reneee 4, 84 42% 102,353 2,405 1906 
VICTORIA— : 
Wangaratta to Whitfield so) ay at) 304 39,327 1,290 1899 
Wycheproof to Sealake Manno 48 74,817 1,562 1895 
Ultima to Chillingollah eon io 204 30,092 1,494 1909 
QUEENSLAND— 
Dalby to Bell se vedi (a 6 234 32,461 1,381 | 1906 
Stewarts Creek to Ayr... 3 6 432 86,105 1,968 1911 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA— 
“Wandilo to Glencoe ... eae o6 9 11,454 1,255 1904 
Cummins to Yeelanna vas tei) =O: 8? 14,104 1,598 1909 
‘WESTERN AUSTRALIA— : : 
Southern Cross to Bullfinch ~ 3 6 22 36,821 1,674 1911 
Narrogin to Wickepin 3.6 264 40,142 1,515 1909 
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The comparisons afforded in the two preceding tables are subject to certain limitations, 
inasmuch as the figures in each case represent the total cost to date, and the cost is naturally 
greater in the case of the older lines. Further, the figures given represent the cost of con- 
struction only (i.e., are exclusive of cost of equipment), and cannot therefore be directly 
compared with the average cost per mile open given in the preceding table. 


(ii.) Adoption of Special Means of Locomotion. The Railway Commissioners of 
Victoria have obtained from America two ‘ M‘Keen” motor cars, with the view of 
testing their suitability for light passenger traffic on country lines. So far they have 
given satisfactory service, but it is yet too early to express a definite opinion as to their 
economic yalue. In South Australia the Railway Commissioner has given orders for two 
internal combustion engines for the haulage of traffic on light lines, It is hoped these 
engines will prove effective on lines ill-supplied with water for locomotive purposes, and 
their operations will be noted with special interest. 


(iii.) Capital Cost of Construction and Equipment, Total and per Mile Open. 
The increase in the total capital cost of construction and equipment of Government 
railways in each State and in the Commonwealth for 1901-2 and for each year from 
1908 to 1912 is shewn in the following table :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—CAPITAL COST OF CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT, 
1901-2 and 1907-12, 


TOTAL Cost (,000 OMITTED). 


; j ; 
| 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | Sth. Aust. |West. Aust. Tas. N. Ter. |C’ wealth. 
| 
£ | | £ | £ £ & fois 
1901-2 40,565 40, fe snd 12,895 7,410 3,8411 1,033 126,530 . 
1907-8 45,683 41,929 22,576 13,379 10,733 3,978 1,037 139,314 
1908-9 47,613 42,486 23,395 13,626 11,017 4,004 1,041 143,181 
1909-10 48,925 43,142 24,336 | 13,863, | 11,377 4,049 1,041 146,733 
1910-11 50,972 44,122 25,899 14,375 | 12,020 4,080 1,041 152,508 
1911-12 53,515 45,836 | 27,751 14,928 13,233 4,253 1,041 160,557 
COST PER MILE OPEN. 
£ £ £ | e £ £ £ 
1901-2 13,405 12,300 7,183 7,428 5,449 8,313! 7,124 9,860 
1907-8 13,158 12,346 6,721 | 7,120 5,524 8,591 7,149 9,505 
1908-9 13,142 12,459 6,688 | 7,217 5,387 8,648 7,177 9,500 
1909-10 13,430 12,358 6,647 7,250 5,304 8,632 7,177 9,487 
1910-11 13,555 12,522 6,696 7,429 5,060 8,676 7,177 9,486 
1911-12 13,967 12,655 6,505 7,698 5.094 8,583 TTT 9,502 


1. To the 3lst December, 1902. 


(iv.) Loan Expenditure on Railways and Tramways. The subjoined table shews the 
total loan expenditure on Government railways and tramways (including lines both open 
and unopen) in each State during the financial years 1901 and 1907, and on railways only 
for the years 1908-9 to 1911-12. Figures shewing loan expenditures on railways only are 
not available for years prior to 1909. y 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS AND TRAMWAYS.—LOAN EXPENDITURE, 
1901-2 and 1907-12. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. _ §, Aust. W. Aust. Tas. C’wealth. 
£,000. £,000. £,000. £,000. £,000. £,000. P 
1901-2 2,244 483 751 122 579 81* £960 
1907-8 1,363 250 885 55 306 39 2,898 
1908-9t 1,710 544 1,053 241 538 69 4,155 
1909-10T! 2,064 657 1,263 383: 529 : 100 4,996 
1910-117} 2,127 1,230 1,686 591 748 82 6,464 
1911-12t} 2,851 1,703 2,855 789 1,317 120 9,635 | 
* For the calendar year 1901. + Railways ate 
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The following statement shews the total loan expenditure to the 30th June, 1912 :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—TOTAL LOAN EXPENDITURE IN EACH STATE AND IN 
THE COMMONWEALTH to 30th JUNE, 1912. 


State, etc. «| N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.) C’ wealth. 
£ z g z g aro ee 
Expenditure ...| 55,830,016 | 43,252,943 | 30,153,798 | 14,826,216 | 13,320,623 4,553,649 | 10,987,245 


10. Gross Revenue, Total, per Average Mile Worked, and per Train-mile Run.— 
The following table shews the total revenue from all sources, the revenue per average 
mile worked, and the reyenue per train-mile run in each State during 1901-2 and 
each financial year from-1908 to 1912 inclusive :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—GROSS REVENUE, TOTAL, PER AVERAGE MILE 
WORKED, AND PER TRAIN MILE, 1901-2 and 1907-12. 


] 
Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria Q’land. | S. Aust, | W. Aust. Tas. | N. Ter. |C’wealth. 
TOTAL GROSS REVENUE (£,000 OMITTED). 

£ £ £ £ Ze Wh, a ae ee ee 
1901-2 ... ...| 3,669 3,368 .| 1,382 1,085 1,521 | *233 13 | «11,971 
1907-8 ... wel 4,944 3,873 1,951 1,741 1,502 278 15 14,304 
1908-9 ... 1} 5,028 4,178 2,103 1,639 1,509 280 13 14,750 
1909-10... ..| 5,486 4,444 2.338 1,841 1,637 984-1. bat 19, 16,042 
1910-11... | 6,042 4,896 2,731 2,045 1,844 278 | 12 17,848 
1911-12... .! 6,491 5,219 3,033 2.148 1,885 ' 313 12 19,101 

Gross REVENUE PER AVERAGE MILE WORKED. 

£ £ pate ee g-ZAS: £ £ awe 
1901-2 ... a] 1,242 1,031 493 625 1,192 *498 86 886 
1907-8 ... we) 1,425 1,141 602 936 821 591 99 993 
1908-9 ... | 1,412 1,230 611 868 765 596 90 992 
1909-10... a ALBIS 9k 4 1,901 662 972 779 600 84 1,054 
1910-11 ... «| 1,627 1,397 | -~-719 1,068 807 | 582 79 1,127 
1911-12... wal 1,709 1,473 732 1,109 763 622 | 81 1,130 

GROSS REVENUE PER TRAIN-MILE RUN 

a. a. d. a. d. a. d. a. 
1901-2 ... w| 75.58 71.62 58.55 62.07 81.00 ¥61.99 99.27 70.74 
1907-8 ... ».| 83.26 89.53 71.40 83.41 90.93 64.81 111.94 83.27 
1908-9 ... ...| 80.06 88.81 68.29 79.87 88.25 65.31 100.85 80.74 
1909-10... w.| 85.12 91.11 68.80 81.49 89.35 64.33 97.05 83.26 
1910-11... «| $5.27 90.58 69.96 82.55 89.19 64.06 90.59 83.45 
TOME le SALI2 90.53 70.48 82.59 86.53 71.73 93.43 83.00 


* For the calendar year 1902. 


11. Coaching, Goods, and Miscellaneous Receipts.—The gross revenue is composed 
of (a) receipts from coaching traffic, including the carriage of mails, horses, parcels, etc., 
by passenger trains; (6) receipts from the carriage of goods and live stock, and (c) rents 
and miscellaneous items. The subjoined table shews the gross revenue for 1901-2 and 
1907-12, classified according to the three chief sources of receipts. The total of the 
three items specified has already been given in the preceding paragraph hereof. 
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COACHING, GOODS, AND MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS, 1901-2 and 1907-12, 


f 
Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas.™ pele C’ wealth. 
COACHING TRAFFIC RECEIPTS (£,000 OMITTED). 
£ ipl FF bee £ ae £ £ £ 
1901-2 1,368 1,580 435 373 443 110 ane 4,309 
1907-8 1,850 1,936 672 511 483 137 4 5,593 
1908-9 2,008 2,041 730 529 489 138 4 5,989 
1909-10 9,124 2,143 816 582 507 139 4 6,315 
1910-11 2,386 2,355 935 650 596 144 4 7,070 
1911-12 2,692 2,624 1,069 713 631 152 4 7,885 
GOODS AND LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC RECEIPTS (£,000 OMITTED). 

° | 

1901-2 2,264 1,720 862 | 689 1,037 116 me 6,688 
1907-8 3,043 1,868 125i 1,185 974 132 8 8,461 
1908-9 | 2,965 2,067 1,347 1,060 974 134 7 8,554 
1909-10 3,291 «|. 2,223 1,500 1,208 1,066 | 134 ve 9,428 
1910-11 8,585 | 2,458 1,772 1,341 1,174 -} 194 5 10,459 
1911-12 3,716 | 2,507 1,940 1,384 1,174 148 b) 10,874 

| ae, | 
MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS (£,000 OMITTED). 
1901-2 | 37 | 68 84 36 42 is 274 
1907-8 fa | 70 28 45 Ad 9 2 250 
1908-9 | 56 70 26 50 45 8 2 257 
1909-10 . vial 79 22 50 64 au) 2 299 
1910-11 | ipl ee os 83 24 54 74 10 3 319 
1911-12 | 84 | 87 23 52 80 12 4 342 
| | 


* Tasmanian figures for 1902 are for year ended the 3lst December. 


(i.) New South Wales. In New South Wales, owing, no doubt, to the reductions 
‘made in rates and fares in recent years, and to the general prosperity of the State, the 
traffic receipts continue to shew substantial development, the total earnings for the past 
year having amounted to £6,491,473, am increase over the previous year of £449,268. 
The increases occurred in all branches of passenger and goods traffic, except in grain, 
flour, ete., and wool, which shewed a decrease of £15,009. 


(ii.) Vietoria. ‘In Victoria each sub-division of traffic shewed an increase over the 
figures for the previous year and was also higher than in any previous year. The most 
notable increase was in passengers (£243,425, or 11.17 per cent.). 


(iii.) Queensland. In Queensland the increase in 1911-12 in gross earnings, 
£302,428 above 1910-11, is to some extent accounted for by the opening of new lines, 
but it is stated that the expansion of traffic upon the older established lines hag been 
enormous. ‘The chief increases In earnings were in respect of passengers (£118,165, or 
15.99 per cent.), general merchandise (£146,253, or 16.61 per cent.), and minerals £21,520, 
or 9.28 per cent.). 


(iv.) South Australia. In this State the increase for the year 1911-12 in coaching 
traffic receipts amounted to £56,124; there was also a’ considerable increase in 
respect of minerals (£31,821); ‘but the returns for wheat and. wool shew a decrease. of 
£57,677 and £3393 respectively. These figures are exclusive of the returns from the 
Port Augusta-Oodnadatta line. C 
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(v.) Western Australia. In this State the earnings in 1911-12 shewed an increase, 
as compared with 1910-11, What may be regarded as personal traffic rendered an 
additional amount of £34,079, giving evidence of increased activity in business and 
pleasure, but goods and live stock shewed a very slight decrease (£575) on the record 
figures of the previous year. Miscellaneous receipts were £6681 higher than those for 
1910-11. 


(vi.) Tasmania. The gross revenue in 1911-12 shews an increase of £34,870 as 
compared with the previous year. This may be attributed to a good harvest, excellent 
markets on the mainland, renewed activity in mining, and the general prosperity of the 
State. Passenger traffic receipts afford an increase of £8171; while the increase in 
the revenue from goods and live stock is no less than £23,845. 

The following table shews for the year 1911-12 the percentage which each class of 
receipts bears to the total gross revenue :— r 


PERCENTAGE OF REVENUES FROM VARIOUS SOURCES ON TOTAL REVENUE, 
1911-12. 


Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. Qld. S.A, W.A. as. |N. Ter.| C’wlth. 


ar ty dee % % % % | %. 
Coaching traffic receipts...) 41.47 | 50.29 | 35.27 | 33.18 | 33.48 | 48.70 | 29.66 | 41.28 
Goods and live stock traffic 
receipts aoe ...| 57.24 | 48.03 | 63.97°| 64.40'| 62.28 | 47.39 | 39. 
Miscellaneous receipts ...| 1.29 1.68 | 0.76) 2.42 | 4.24) 3.91 | 


12. Coaching Traffic Receipts per Average Mile Worked, per Passenger-train Mile, 
and per Passenger Journey.—The subjoined table shews the receipts from coaching 
traffic per average mile of line worked, per passenger-train mile, and per passenger 
journey in each State and in the Commonwealth for the year ended the 30th June, 
1912 2—— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—COACHING TRAFFIC RECEIPTS PER MILE WORKED, 
PER PASSENGER-TRAIN MILE, AND PER PASSENGER JOURNEY, 1911-12, 


Coaching Traffic Receipts. 

‘| Number of-| Number of : e 

State. Passenger- Passenger ; A whet Per ae: Per Pas- 
Train Miles.* Journeys. Gross. Wile Seen senger 

* Journey. 

WGRSSE Mile. 
No. ,000. No. ,000 £ ,000. da. d. 

New South Wales... 8,978 70,707 2 692 708 71.95 9:13 
Victoria ... ea 7,237 104,235 2,624 740 ' 87.02 6.04 
Queensland eae 2,969 17,081 1,069 258 86.71 15.01 
South Australiat . 2,614 18,353 713 368 65.27 9.28 
Western ‘Awstralia.. 2,480 16,390 631 255 61.06 9.24 
Tasmania 396 Wt 152 255 99.19 21.27 
Northern Territory 10 2 4 24 83.36 | 470.48 
Commonwealth 24 684 228 ,483 7,885 476 76.66 8.28 


owi*hBhe returns include the undermentioned mixed-train mileage, which has been divided 
between passenger-train miles and goods-train miles in the proportion of one-third and two-thirds 
respectively in the case of the following States :— 


New South Wales ~~... 1,541,407 Western Australia ... , 983,469 
‘Victoria on ace. yh 12,070 Tasmania ahs iy 699,911 


'+ Pxcluding the returns of the Port Augusta to Oodnadatta line. 
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The above table shews that, in the several States, there is a considerable difference in 
the amount of the average receipts per passengerjourney. Disregarding the Northern Terri- 
tory, this amount ranges from 6.04 pence in Victoria, where there is a large metropolitan 
suburban traffic, to 21.27 pence in Tasmania. The difference in these amounts cannot 
be accounted for by the amounts of rates charged, which are fairly uniform in the several 
States (see paragraph 20), but is largely due to the different traffic conditions which 
prevail on various lines in the Commonwealth (see paragraph 17). In order to 
adequately analyse these figures it would be necessary to have particulars regarding the 
number of passenger-miles, 7.e., the total distance travelled by passengers, in each State, 
which particulars are not generally available (see paragraph 18). 

The preponderance in the number of passenger journeys in Victoria is accounted 
for, to a great extent, by the large number of metropolitan suburban passengers in that 
State. Of the total number of ,passengers carried in Victoria, 96,163,296 were metro- 
politan suburban passengers, t.e., were carried between stations within twenty miles of 
Melbourne, while in New South Wales the number of suburban passengers (between 
stations within thirty-four miles of Sydney and Newcastle, and including Richmond and 
Branxton lines) was 62,590,908. In Sydney a large proportion of the metropolitan 
suburban traffic is carried on the electric and steam tramways, the number of passenger 
journeys during the year 1911-12 being 248,149,812. In Melbourne, on the other hand, 
the number of passengers carried on the cable tramways systems during the same period 
was 84,926,312; amd on the St. Kilda-Brighton, Prahran-Malvern and the North 
Melbourne tramways was 9,905,774, making a total of 94,832,486, which is not as great 
as the number carried on the metropolitan suburban railways in Melbourne. This 
matter is referred to hereinafter. (See paragraph 17.) 


13. Goods and Live-Stock Traffic Receipts per Mile Worked, per Goods-train Mile, 
and per Ton Carried.—The following table shews the gross receipts from goods and live- 
stock traffic per mile worked, per goods-train mile, and per ton carried for the year ended 
the 30th June, 1912:— ° 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—GOODS AND LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC RECEIPTS PER 
MILE WORKED, PER GOODS-TRAIN MILE, AND PER TON CARRIED, 1912. 


Goods and Live-Stock Traffic 
Number Goods Receipts. 
: . of | and 
State: Goods-Train | Live-Stock A Per aon aot 
i verage oods- 
pa Tonpees Gerdes Mile | Train | Gareed 
4 Worked.| Mile. 
No. ,000 Tons ,000. £ ,000. £ OR d. 
New South Wales ...| | 9,543 10,910 3,716 978 93.43 81.74 
Victoria ... a 6,599 5,298 2,507 707 9119-1) £138.55 
Queensland : Poe 7,358 3,494 1,940 468 63.27 133.25 
South Australiat ... 8,415 2,782 1,384 714 97.26 | 119.37 
Western Australia ... 2,747 2,542 1,174 475. | 102.57 110.84 
Tasmania... é Ba 650 470 148 294 54.64 75.57 
Northern Territory... 20 2 5 32 55.88 | 596.13 
Commonwealth ... 30,332 25,498 10,874 657 86.04 102.35 


* The returns include the undermentioned mixed-train mileage, which has been divided 
between passenger-train miles and goods-train miles in the proportion of one-third and two- 
thirds respectively in the case of the following States :— 


New South Wales... 1,541,407 _ Western Australia... 983,469 
Wiotoria, )3is255 MUO Se TT 676 Tasmania, Bore ee 608 iL 


+ Excluding the returns of the Port Augusta to Oodnadatta line. 
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From the above table it may be seen that, disregarding the Northern Territory, the 
average amount of freight paid per ton ranges from 75.57 pence in Tasmania to 133.25 
pence in Queensland. The remarks made in the preceding paragraph (12) hereof with 
regard to the average fare paid per passenger and to passenger-miles, apply equally to the 
average amount of freight paid per ton and to ton-miles. 


14. Working Expenses.—In order to make an adequate comparison of the working 
expenses of the Government railways in the several States, allowance should be made for 
the yariation of gauges and of physical and traffic conditions, not only on the railways 
of the different States, but also on different portions of the same system. Where traffic 
is light, the percentage of working expenses is naturally greater than where traffic is 
heavy; and this is especially true in Australia, where ton-mile rates are in many cases 
based ona tapering principle—+.e., a lower rate per ton-mile is charged upon merchandise 
from remote interior districts—and where on many of the lines there is but little back- 
loading. Further, though efforts have been made from time to time to obtain a uniform 
system of accounts in the several States, the annual reports of the Commissioners do not 
yet comprise fully comparable data of railway expenditure. 

The following table shews the total annual expenditure, comprising expenses on 
(a) maintenance of way, works, and buildings; (b) locomotive power—repairs and re- 
newals; (c) carriages and wagons—repairs and renewals; (d) traffic expenses; (e) com- 
pensation; and (f) general and miscellaneous charges; and also the percentage of these 
expenditures upon the corresponding gross revenues in each State for 1901-2 and 
for each year 1907-12. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—TOTAL WORKING EXPENSES AND PERCENTAGES OF 
WORKING EXPENSES UPON GROSS REVENUES, 1901-2 and 1907-12, 


a 


Year, N.S.W. | Victoria.*} Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. N. Ter | C’wealth, 


TOTAL WORKING EXPENSES (£,000 OMITTED). 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1901-2 aaa 2,342 2,166 993 690 1,256 173+ 35 7,655 
1907-8 iat 2,715 2,436 1,054 969 1,008 202 14 8,398 
1908-9 th 2,953 2,515 1,227 940 974 204 13 8,826 
1909-10 ian 3,276 2,818 1,414 1,069 1,097|| 212 13 9,899 
1910-11 eS 3,691 3,099 1,563 1,256¢ 1,216]| 216 13 11,054 
1911-12 “E 4,170 3,442 1,917 1,363§ 1,344 221 14 12,471 


PERCENTAGE OF WORKING EXPENSES TO GROSS HARNINGS. 


% % % % % % % % 


1901-2 7a 63.85 _ 64.32 71.83 63.54 82 58 74,31 276.70 67.92 
1907-8 ra 54.91 62.89 54.01 55.68 67.10 72.70 97.22 |  dS.T1 
1908-9 vad 58.72 60.19 58.35 57.39 64.56 72.89 99.52 59.84 
1909-10 sa? 69.73 63.41 00.48 58.09 66.99 74.52 101.53 | 61.70 
1910-11 cas 61.09 63.30 57.25 61.39 65.95 77.55 113.67 61.94 
1911-12 nar 64.23 65.95 63.22 63.46§ 71.31 70.71 117.25 65.29 


* Including amounts paid for pensions and gratuities, and also special expenditures and 
charges for belated repairs and in reduction of deficiencies as follows:—For the year 1901-2, 
£115,244; and for 1907-8, £150,122. + For the calendar year 1902. { Excluding the returns of the 
Port Augusta to Oodnadatta line for the six months ended 30th June, 1911. § Excluding the 
returns of the Port Augusta to Oodnadatta line. || Including the cost of the replacement of rolling 
stock destroyed by fire (£22,649 in 1909-10 and £12,657 in 1910-11). 


(i.) New South Wales. In this State the total working expenses in 1911-12 amounted 
to £4,169,591, an increase of £478,530-over the previous year. This increase was mainly 
owing to the large additional traffic, heavy repairs, and increased rates of pay to the staff. 


_ (ii.) Victoria. In Victoria the increase in working expenses, £342,299, was mainly 
due to the greater traffic, to reductions in working hours and advances in salaries and 
wages of the staff, to a large contribution to the accident and fire insurance fund, to the 
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payment of £50,000 on renewals of rails, sleepers, and ballast, and extra expenditure in 
connection with additions and improvements. 


(iii.) Queensland. In this State the working expenses increased from £1,563,119 
(57.25 per cent.) in 1910-11 to £1,917,266 (63.22 per cent.) in 1911-12. The increase 
is mainly due to the advances in salaries and wages, and to the expenditure which 
is being incurred by the additional mileage in course of construction. 


(iv.) South Australia. In South Australia the working expenses in 1911-12 shewed 
an increase of £107,765, viz., from £1,255,589 to £1,363,354. This was to a large 
extent due to augmented wages and extraordinary expenditure. 


(v.) Western Australia. The cause of the increased expenditure £127,500) in 
1911-12 as compared with 1910-11, is mainly due to increased train mileage. 


(vi.) Tasmania. The working expenses in 1911-12 were £221,172, as compared with 
£215,530 in the previous year, being an increase of £5642. 


From the preceding table it may also be seen that during the last five financial years 
there have been for the whole Commonwealth increases in the percentages of working 
expenses to gross earnings. This increase is partly due to the fact that in four of the 
States, consequent on the favourable results of previous years, reductions were made in 
passenger fares and freight rates. 


(vii.) Working Expenses per Average Mile Worked and per Train Mile Run. The 
following table shews the working expenses per average mile worked and per train mile 
run in each State for the years 1901-2 and 1907-12 :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—WORKING EXPENSES PER AVERAGE MILE WORKED, 
AND PER TRAIN RUN, 1901-2 and 1907-12. 


Year. N.S.W. |Victoria.*; Q’land. |} 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. N. Ter, | Cwlth. 


WORKING EXPENSES PER AVERAGE MILE WORKED. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1901-2 so 793 663 354 397 927 1370 238 602 
1907-8 Sac 783 aly 325 521 551 429 97 583 
1908-9 yen S29 740 356 500 494 434 87 594 
1909-10 veel, 904 819 400 565 522 447 86 651 
1910-11 peath 994 884 412 656 532 451 90 698 
ACTIN Paes cle LOOS 971 463 704 544 » 440 — 95 738 


WORKING EXPENSES PER TRAIN MILE RUN. 


aes ante d. Pas d. Cr d, d. Kemet ior 
1901-2 ves 48,20 46.07 42.05 39.44 | 66.89 | 746.06 | 274.67 | 48.05 
1907-8 «| 45.72 47.12 | 108.83 48.89 
1908-9 oo5|, 47.01 _ 47.60 |. 100.37 48.32 
1909-10 ---| 50.84 AT.94 98.54 | 51.38 
1910-11 -+.| 52.09 49.68 | 102.98 51.69 


1911-12 s.| 54.03 50.72 | 109.55 54.19 


* Including special Sapa ruse and charges referred to in Detaer are 14 hereof. + For the 
calendar year 1902. 2 , 
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15. Distribution of Working Expenses.—The subjoined table shews the distribution 


of working expenses, among four chief heads of expenditure, for the years 1901-2 and 
1907-12 :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING EXPENSES, 1901-2 and 


1907-12, 
Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria.*! Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | N. Ter. | C’ wealth. 
* | 
MAINTENANCE (£,000 OMITTED). 

£ £ £51] “2 ie ee £ £ £ 
1901-2 554 490 356 167 247 +58 29 1,901 
1907-8 622 649 323 313 226 62 8 2,203 
1908-9 628 626 395 270 210 | 62 7 2,198 
1909-10 699 644 441 289 943 | 64 7 2.387 
1910-11 810 803 500 343 272 | 66 8 2,802 
1911-12 906 893 562 346 o91 | 64 8 | 3,070 

i 

LOCOMOTIVE, CARRIAGE, AND WAGON CHARGES (£,000 OMITTED). 
1901-2 1,102 845 390 344 670 +64 3 3,418 
1907-8... ...| 1,250 .- 956 417 449 484 81 4 3,634 
1908-9 . ...| 1,409 993 477 441 472 81 4 3,877 
1909-10 ~—...|- 1,616 1,226 562 512 545 85 3 4,549 
1910-11 1,771 1,264 604 585 593 85 3 4,905 
1911-12 1,985 1,390 794 653 656 88 4 5,570 

if i! 
TRAFFIC EXPENSES (£,000 OMITTED). 
1901-2 589 672 226 163 306 +42 2 2,000 
1907-8 742, 613 290 196 270 50 2 2,163 
1908-9 805 641 330 210 264 Bl 2 2,303 
1909-10 852 684 385 242 982 52 3 2,499 
1910-11...) +968 _ 167 429 302 317 54 1 2,838 
1911-12 ~—...| 1,133 gor th Sty 335 359 57 2 3,304 
OTHER CHARGES (£,000 OMITTED). 

1901-2 97 158 21 17 33 18 | 334 
1907-8 102 218 93 19 97 9 398 
1908-9 110 254 25 21 28 10 448 
1909-10 109 264 26 26 Q7 i 1 464 
1910-11 142 265 30 26 34 1 1 509 
1911-12 145 257 44 29 38 12 | 1 526 


* Including special expenditure and charges referred to in paragraph 14 hereof. 
+ For the calendar year 1902. 


16. Net Revenue, Total and per Cent. of Capital Cost.—The table given hereunder 
shews the net sums available to meet interest charges, and also the percentage of such 
sums upon the capital.cost of construction and equipment in each State for the years 
1901-2 and 1907-12. 
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GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—NET REVENUE AND PERCENTAGE OF NET REVENUE 
UPON CAPITAL COST, 1901-2 and 1907-12. 


Year. N.S.W. . Victoria.*} Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | N. Ter. | C’wlth. 
NET REVENUE (£ ,000 OMITTED). 
~~ =a x a . : | 
£ ee £ £ £ | £ £ £ 
1901-2... ..| 1,326 1,202 389 396 265 +60 —22, 3,616 
1907-8... w.| 2,299 1,438 897 772 494 | 76 rs 5,906 
1908-9... | 2,076 1,663 | 876 698 535 76 5,924 
1909-10 | 2,209 1,626 | 924 71 541 | 72 Bs 6,143 
1910-11 Ny RSL P07 ole ler 789 628 | 62 =] 6,793 
1911-12 we! 2,322 177 | 1,115 185 541 92 —2 6,630 
PERCENTAGE OF NET REVENUE TO CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
| ] | | 
Lae Se Seah) 2 % % % {bee % % 
1901-2... | 3.97 | 2.96 1.94 2.98 3.58 11.56) “Son. 2.87 
1907-8... wf) 4,88 3.43 3.97 5.57 4.60 191 | 0.03 4,23 
1908-9 .... .| 4.36 3.91 3.74 5.10 4.85 1.90 | ae 4.13) 
1909-10 sas] Bape abo BTL. .|80%3:80 5.56 4.75 1.79 a 4.18 
1910-11 wef 4.61 4.07 | 4.51 | 5.49 5.22 | 1.53 —0.15 4.45 
1911-12 veh P34 3.88 | 3.95 | 5.26 409 | 215 | —0.20 4.13 


* In addition to ordinary working expenses, special expenditures and charges paid out of each 
Laat gross revenue have been deducted; see paragraph 14 above. For the calendar year 
1902. 


(i.) Net Revenue per Average Mile Worked and per Train Mile Run. Tables 
shewing the gross earnings and the working expenses per average mile worked and per 
train mile run have been given above. The net earnings, i.e., the excess of gross 
earnings over working expenses, per average mile worked and per train mile run are 
shewn in the following tables :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—NET REVENUE PER AVERAGE MILE WORKED AND 
PER TRAIN MILE RUN, 1901-2 and 1907-12. 


| | : i 
Year. | N.S.W. |Victoria.*| Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. | N. Ter. | C’wealth. 
NET’ REVENUE PER AVERAGE MILE WORKED. 
e z So eee ae 3 a 
1901-2 «| 449 368 139 228 |, 195: 7128 —152 284 
1907-8 «| 643 423 277 415 | 270 161 2 410 
1908-9 .-.| 583 r 490 254 371 271 162 oad 398 
1909-10 neh G09 473 262 407 257 153 aes 404 
1910-11 <:0|, O58 513 308 412 275 131 —— ad 429 
1911-12 Senta OU: 502 269 405 219 | 182 — 14 392 
{ 
NET REVENUE PER TRAIN MILE RUN. 
d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. 
1901-2 ses] | 20.07 25.56 16.50 22.53 14.11 715.93 175.40| 23.16 
1907-8 o-| 37.54 33.22 32.83 36.97 29.92 17.69 8.11] 34.38 
1908-9 ---| 30:05 35.36 | 28.44 34.03 31.28 17.70 0.48} 32.43 
1909-10 «| 04:28 33.34 27.19 34.15 29.49 16.39 as 31.89 
DONO AA. ps 4-612 BSALS. 83.24. )) 29:91 31.87 30.37 14.38 .|\— 12.39! 31.77 
1911-12 Plies 00,2) 30.83 25.93 30.18 24.82 21.01 je 16.12] 28.81 


* See footnote * to preceding table. + See footnote + to preceding table. 
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17. Traffic Conditions.—Reference has already been made to the difference in the 
traffic conditions on many of the lines of the Commonwealth (see paragraphs 12, 13, and 14 
hereof). These conditions differ not only in the several States, but also on different lines 
in the same State, and this is true with regard to both passenger and goods traffic. By 
far the greater part of the population of Australia is confined to a fringe of country near 
the coast, more especially in the eastern and southern districts. A large proportion of the 
railway traffic between the chief centres of population is therefore carried over lines in the 
neighbourhood of the coast, and is thus, in some cases, open to sea-borne competition. 
On most of the lines extending into the more remote interior districts traffic is light ; the 
density of population diminishes rapidly as the coastal regions are left behind ; there is a 
corresponding diminution in the volume of traffic, while, in comparison with other more 
settled countries, there is but little back-loading. 

As an indication of the different traffic conditions prevailing in the several States, 
the following table is given shewing the numbers of passenger journeys and the tons of 
goods carried (a) per 100 of the mean population ; and (b) per average mile worked of 
each State during the financial year 1911-12 :— 


PASSENGER JOURNEYS AND TONNAGE OF GOODS AND LIVE STOCK, 1911-12. 


Particulars. Nsw, Vic. ‘atenal S.A.* ‘waa. | Tas. Naan |cwith, 
| | 
(a) PER 100 OF MEAN POPULATION. 
| | 
Passenger journeys bad No. | 4,163 |. 7,784 | 2,745 | 4,389 5,572 886 | 53 5,001 
Goods and live stock ee ONS 642 396 | 561. | 665 864 242 | 56 558 
{ 
(0) PER AVERAGE MILE OF LINE WORKED. 
Passenger journeys AS No. 18,610 | 29,420 | 4,121 9,470 6,632 3,409 12 13,811 
Goods and live stock wo. Lons'| A287. | 1,495 843 1,435 1,028 934 13 1,541 
| 


* Exclusive of the returns of the Port Augusta to Oodnadatia line. 


Particulars of the actual numbers of passengers and tons of goods and live stock 
carried have already been given (see paragraph 5 hereof). 


(i.) Metropolitan and Country Passenger Traffic. A further indication of the differ- 
ence in passenger traffic conditions might be obtained from a comparison of the volume. 
of metropolitan, suburban, and country traffic in each State. Particulars are, however, 
available only for the States of New South Wales and Victoria. The subjoined table 
shews the number of metropolitan and country passengers carried in each of the States 
mentioned and the revenue derived therefrom during the year 1911-12 :— 


METROPOLITAN, SUBURBAN, AND COUNTRY PASSENGER TRAFFIC, 1911-12. 


Number of Passenger Journeys. Revenue. 
Particulars. 


{ 


~|Metropolitan.|~ Country. | Total. Metropolitan.) Country. Total. 


£ £ 
| 1,625,818 | 2,349,280 
1.347.774 | 2,307,141 


: <8 
N.S.W. ...|*62,590,908 | 8,115,820 | 70,706,728 | *723,462 
Victoria .../[96,163,296 | 8,071,436 |104,234,732 | $959,367 


* Within 34 miles of Sydney and Newcastle, and including Richmond and Branxton lines. 
+ Within 20 miles of Melbourne. 
From this table it may be seen that the number of passenger-journeys in country 
districts in Victoria is slightly less than the corresponding number in New South 
Wales, while the number of metropolitan passenger-journeys .in Victoria is far greater 
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than in New South Wales, although in the latter State both Sydney and Neweastle are — 


included. In Sydney a larger proportion of the suburban traffic is carried by the tram- 
way systems than in Melbourne. 

For several years it has been recognised that the suburban passenger transport, both 
in Sydney and in Melbourne, was increasing so rapidly that it must eventually become 
impossible to cope with under the existing systems. A scheme for the electrification of 
the Melbourne suburban lines was under the consideration ofthe Victorian Government 
in 1908, but owing chiefly to a doubt-as to its success from a financial standpoint, its 
adoption was for a time deferred. In November, 1912, however, a Commission was 
appointed by Parliament to again consider the 1908 scheme, and, acting on its report, 
the Government decided to at once proceed with the electrification of the suburban lines. 
Contracts for the construction of power-houses and the necessary equipment are already 
in hand at an estimated cost of £1,226,000, and it is anticipated that a portion of the 
suburban railway system will be electrically operated by June, 1915. In Sydney a 
Metropolitan Railway Construction Branch of the Railway Department has. been 
created to deal specially with this matter. The Minister has approved of the construc- 
tion of an underground city railway, the route has been decided upon, and the plans are 
in course of preparation. The preliminary work in the location of a system of electric 
railways for the eastern, western and northern suburbs is also in hand. 


J 

(ii.) Goods Traffic. The differing conditions of the traffic in each State might also, 
to some extent, be analysed by an examination of the tonnage of various classes of com- 
modities carried and of the revenue derived therefrom. Comparative particulars regard- 
ing the quantities of some of the leading classes of commodities carried on the Govern- 
ment railways are available for all the States except Tasmania ; information regarding 
the revenue derived from each class of commodity is not, however, generally available in 
a comparable form. In this connection it may be stated that the following resolution 
was passed at the Interstate Conference of Railway Commissioners held in Melbourne in 
May 1909 (see paragraph 1, page 680 hereof) :—‘‘That in view of the variations in the 
character and classification of the goods traffic in the different States, the sub-divisions of 
tonnage carried and revenue in each State shall be those which best suit local 
conditions.”’ 


The following table shews the number of tons of various representative commodities 
carried, and the percentage of each class on the total ‘tonnage carried during the financial 
year 1911-12 :— 


CLASSIFICATION OF COMMODITIES CARRIED, 1911-12. 


| Hay 
A Grain 2 4 All other 
State or : Fire- Straw Live 
’ ie Minerals. and . Wool. Com- Total. 
Territory. wood, | ihianee, ee Stock. modities. 
TONS CARRIED. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. | Tons. Tons, Tons. 
New South Wales .. Hee 248,367 | 782,051 281,081 136,995 | 535,481 |1,958,293 {10,631,751 
Victoria ... $937,498 | 570,849 848,732 289,028 100,368 i 411,684 /2,139,526 297,685 
Queensland Be ‘| 1,250/214 242,956 134,385 | §219,318 66,232 | 279,721. |1,400,901 | 3,493,727 
South Australia **...) 1,359,651 | 125,091 407,049 82,844 23,145 | 96,876 687.064 | 2,781,720 
Western ness 443,501 | 694,046 154,364 106,101 6,839 | 61,770 {1,075,466 | 2,542,087 
North'n Territory §$§| 438 tt praca +t A; | 24 1,432 1,895 

‘PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL TONNAGE CARRIED. 
% % % % % % % % 

New South Wales...| 162.92 2.33 917.36 2.64 1.29. 5.04 18.42 100.00 

Victoria ... Lave SUr 70 10.77 16.02 5.46 1.89 7.17 40.39 100.00 

Queensland *, 35.78 6.95 0.98 $6.28 1.90 8.01 40.10 100.00 

South Australia**. oe 48.87 4.50 14.63 2.98 0.84 3.48 24.70 100.00 

Western Australia... 17.45 27.30 6,07 4.17 0.27 2.43 42,31 100.00 

North’n Territory§§| 23.11 tt TEOL0b Meee 1.27 75.57 100.00 
x Tasmanian figures are not available. + Exclusive of 278,802 tons of coal, on which only 
shunting and haulage are collected. | | Coal, stone, gravel, and sand. § Sugar cane, {Up 
journey. || Flouronly, ** Ricolieiye of the returns of the Port Augusta to Oodnadatta line 


tt Included in all other commodities. tt Grain only. §§ For year ended 31st December, 1911. 


> 
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18. Passenger-Mileage and Ton-Mileage.——The useful comparisons and analyses 
which can be made with regard to the operations of the Government railways in the 
Commonwealth are to some extent limited, by the absence in the annual reports of the 
Railway Departments of some of the States, of particulars relating to “‘passenger-mileage” 
(i.e., the total distance travelled by passengers) and “‘ton-mileage” (i.¢., the total distance 
for which goods and live stock are carried), and it is not possible to furnish totals for the 
Commonwealth in respect of these important particulars. The matter of passenger- 
mileage and ton-mileage has already been referred to (see page 680). The following 
resolution in regard thereto was passed at the Interstate Conference of Railway Commis- 
sioners held in Melbourne in May, 1909 :—‘‘ That, in view of the differing conditions in 
each State, and of the expense involved, it is undesirable to include passenger-mile and 
ton-mile statistics in the annual reports.” The general question as to the desirability of 
collecting and publishing “‘passenger-mile” and ‘‘ton-mile” statistics by railway com- 
panies in the United Kingdom has been made the subject of inquiry by a departmental] 
committee appointed by the President of the Board of Trade. The report of this com- 
mittee has been published in England as a parliamentary paper.+ 


Information regarding ‘“‘passenger-miles” and “‘ton-miles” is available either 
wholly, or in part, for four of the States only, viz., New South Wales, South 
Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania, but is not available at all for either 
Victoria or Queensland. Of the four States which give particulars of the nature 
indicated, New South Wales is the only one which furnishes the information in a 
‘classified form according to class of passengers and nature of commodities carried. The 
other three States supply particulars for all classes of passengers and goods together 
respectively. The mere record of the total number of passenger-miles and ton-miles for 
all classes of passengers and for all classes of goods respectively, although of considerable 
value, would appear to be insufficient to enable the whole field of railway operations to 
be adequately analysed, or the extent to which efficiency has been secured and improve- 
ments in working have been effected to be accurately gauged. 


(i.) Passenger-Miles. Particulars for the whole of the Commonwealth period re- 
garding total ‘‘passenger-miles” are available for one State only, namely, Tasmania. For 
the same period in New South Wales, but exclusive of 1911 and 1912, particulars are only 
available for suburban and extended-suburban traffic—i.e., including all stations within 
22 miles of Newcastle, within 34 miles of Sydney, and including Richmond and 
Branxton. For South» Australia particulars are available for each year since 1904. 
No particulars are available for other States. In the tables given below the average 
number of passengers carried per “train,” etc., is obtained by dividing the number of 
“passenger-miles” by the number of “‘passenger-train-miles.” The averages given for 
New South Wales prior to 1911 are naturally smaller than those for the other States, 
since the figures for that State refer to suburban and extended-suburban traffic only. 


1. See Cd. 4697. This report is also published at length in “The Statist,” London, 19th June, 
1909, Vol. LXII., No. 1634. In this report it is stated that ton-mile statistics have been used in 
India for forty years and for a longer period in America, They are now compiled by the railways 
of nearly all foreign countries; in England, however, they are not generally compiled. Among 
the more important statistics deduced from ton-miles and passenger-miles the following are 
mentioned :—(a) The average Train Load of goods and of passengers, obtained by dividing the 
ton-mileage and the passenger-mileage respectively by the train-mileage. (b) The average 
Wagon Load and Carriage Load, obtained by dividing the ton-mileage by the wagon-mileage 
and the passenger-mileage by the carriage-mileage. (c) Ton-miles per Engine Hour. (d) The 
average Length of Haul for goods and passengers respectively, obtained by dividing the ton- 
mileage and the passenger-mileage by the tonnage and the total number of passengers conveyed. 
(e) The average Receipts per Ton per Mile and per Passenger per Mile, obtained by dividing the 
goods receipts by the ton-mileage and the passenger receipts by the passenger-mileage. (f) The 
average Density of Traffic per mile of road or per mile of track, obtained by dividing the ton- 
mileage and passenger-mileage by the length of road or by the length of track. 
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SUMMARY OF “ PASSENGER MILES,” 1901-2 and 1907-12, 


: Bed/9, |B s| 26 
ms dient | ae oe ee 
ear B moun bi T 
ended | Passenger | Numbor of | paronuzor | Beccived | 293 |8e8| SRS! eae 
ane | Mileage. Journeys. Miles. | pagsongers| B23 | eel ea | sas 
ae | Sei SR | 2 2/48 
| lal i Meceab bss eas 
| : | No. No. : 
| Miles. (,090 omitted). |(,000 omittea).| Dita, echltes aet | a 
NEw SOUTH WALES.t 
1902+ | | 97,999 | 184,064 | 361,849/ * | 6.57] 0.47 | 2.92 
1908+ t | 42,730 284,465 | 504,646 * 6.65 | 0.48 | 2:83 
1909+ | 2,178,895t | 46,734 310,399 | 546,904/ 142+ | 6.64] 0.42] 2.81 
1910+ | 2,569,072+ | 48,147 341,498 564,463 | 133t | 7.09] 0.40 | 2.81 
1911 | 8,093,526 60,920 906,217 | 2,074,860] 112 | 14.88] 0.55 | 8.17 
1912 | 8,977,767 | 70,707 | 1,091,088 | 2.349,279| 121 | 15.43| 0.51 | 7.97 
{ | | 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
1908 1,874,318 | 12,839 154,038 426,261 | 82 12.00 |} 0.66 | 7.97 
1909 | 1,975,455 | 13,855 160,763 435,430; 81 | 11.60| 0.65'| 7.54 
1910 2,116,527 15,282 177,801 482,676 84 11.63 | 0.65 | 7.58 
1911|| | 2,404,729 16,620 195,216 535,527 81 ALTO, sO.00 ole danke 
19124} 2,614,167 | 18,353 213,262 589,045 81 11.62 | 0.67 | 7.70 
{ 


TASMANIA. 

| | | 
1902 | 335,604 761 | 19,444 | 88,541 | 58 | 25.60] 1.09 | 27.91 
1908 | 356,845.) 1,439§ | 32,639§ 112,987) 91 | 22.65) 0.83 | 18.84 
1909 373,633 ‘ 1,547§ | 32,476§ 113,546 | 87 | 20.99} 0.84 | 17.61 
1910 875,425 1,650§ 34,066§ 115,181) 91 | 20.65} 0.81 | 16.75 
1911 381,301 1,682§ 34,758§ | 119,454 | 91 | 20.66) 0.82 | 17.04 
1912 | 395,907 1,715§ 34,2928 | 


Bee 86, | 19.99} 0.87 | 17.75 


* Not available for suburban lines. + Suburban lines only for years 1902-1910; includes distances 
within 34 miles of Sydney and including Richmond and Branxton. + Partly estimated. § Com- 
piled: on new basis, so as to be uniform with other States. || Exclusive of the returns of the Port 
Augusta to Oodnadatta line for the six months ended 30th June, 1911. {| Exclusive of the returns 
of the Port Augusta-Oodnadatta line. 


(ii.) Ton-Miles. Particulars regarding total “‘ton-miles” are available tor each year 
since 1901 for the States of New South Wales, South Australia, and Tasmania; correspond- 
ing particulars for Western Australia are available for the last five years only. Theaverage 
freight-paying load carried per “train” is obtained by dividing the total “‘ton-miles” in 
the fourth column by the goods-train mileage in the second column. In New South Wales 
the tonnage carried is exclusive of coal, on which only shunting and haulage charges are 
collected, and the amount of earnings specified excludes terminals. In South Australia 
and Tasmania they include terminals, while in Western Australia they exclude wharfage 
and jetty dues, but include all other charges. 


/ 
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SUMMARY OF “TON MILES” 


1901-2 and 1907-12. 
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Average 
Y Freight- a Bane 
ear | Goods Train} Total Ton Total ; paying |Average |: no 
ended the| “Mileage. Onarigd. | OPon-Mites.”, | Matsines: |’ Load | (|, Miles won. 
per 
Train.” 
No. No. E 
No. (,000 omitted.)| (,000 omitted.) £ Tons. | Miles. d. 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 
1902 6,586 ,032 6,164 436,814 1,947,305 | 66.32 | 70.87 1.07 
1908 7,746,484 9,804 617,642 2,597,980 79.73 63.00 1.01 
1909 7,841,413 8,972 613,469 2,544,457 78.23 68.38 1.00 
1910 8,197,953 8,149 690,150 2,866,070 | 84.19 84.69 | 0.99 
1911 8,913,171 10,055 810,949 3,079,783 90.98 80.65 0.91 
1912 | 9,548,553 | 10,632 862,016 3,181,771 | 90.32 | 81.08] 0.89 
SoUTH AUSTRALIA. 
1902 2,468,326 1,392 170,523 681,045 69.09. | 122.48} 0.96 
1908 3,135,803 2,256 272,373 1,184,867 86.86 120.73 | 1.04 
1909 | 2,949,901 2,166 267,271 1,060,077 | 90.60 | 123.42] 0.95 
1910 3,303,777. , 2,481 303,361 1,208,373 91.82 122.27 |. .0.96 
1911'| | 3,451,238 2,731 328,181 1,322,339 | 95.09 | 120.15| 0.97 
1912§ | 3,414,984 2,782 334,146 1.345.879 | 97.87 |120.11| 0.97 
* WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
1907 | 1,989,959 2,091 144,856 964,653 | 74.67 | 69.26] 1.60 
1908 1,976,204 2,059 “149,719 948 373 F222 6932.5. 1559 
1909 2,011,468 dO9T 143,629 945,956 71.41 71.92} 1.58 
1910 2,280,736 2,242 163,651 1,042,789 71.75 73.00 | 1.538 
1911 2,548,450 2,489 182,738 1,154,662 viola WO. 420i 152 
1912 2,746,827 2,542 184,748 1,154,087 67.25 72.67 1.49 
+ TASMANIA. 


1902+ 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


* Particulars for previous years not available. 
t To 31st December for year 1902, to 30th June for succeeding years. 


live stock. 


567,314 
671,185 
655,486 
684,365 
659,750 
650,570 


407 
465 
467 
423, 
346 
452 


14,331 
17,141 
17,257 
18,966 
16,382 
17,672 


109,266 
123,493 
125,375 
124,675 
115,008 
138,184 


25.26 
25.54 
26.33 
27.71 
24.83 
27.16 


Exclusive of jetty returns. 


35.30 | 
36.84 
36.92 | 
44.84 | 
47.82| 1. 


at. 
1. 
als 
ils 
1 
39.09 | 1 


82 
73 
74 
58 
68 
87 


+ Exclusive of 
|| Exclusive 


of the returns of the Port Augusta to Oodnadatta line for the six months ended 30th June, 1911. 
§ Exclusive of the returns of the Port Augusta to Oodnadatta line. 


e TS Tint ES SE ONS? eh a 
‘ , ‘ ‘ , 19 
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(iii.) Density of Traffic. The average densities of passenger ‘traffic and of goods” 
traffic, obtained by dividing the passenger-mileage and the ton-mileage respectively by the 
average length of line worked during year, are shewn in the following table for the year 
1911-12 for those States for which particulars are available :— 


DENSITY OF TRAFFIC PER AVERAGE MILE OF LINE. WORKED, 1911-12. 


Density of— N.S.W. §. Aust.* W. Aust. | Tasmania. 
be a! oe eS | 
Passenger traffic... * ..| 287,204 | 110,042 ‘ | 68,174 
Goods Be +. is ...| 226,906 172,418 | 79,9388 | 35,138 


: 


* Exclusive of the returns of the Port Augusta to Oodnadatta line. + Not available. 


(iv.) Classification of Commodity Ton Mileage. New South Wales is the only State 
for which particulars, specifying the ton-mileage and the earnings per ton-mile for various 
classes of commodities, are available. It is hoped that in future years it will be possible 
to give corresponding particulars for the other States. 


The subjoined statement gives particulars for the last financial year. Miscellaneous 
traffic consists of timber, bark, firewood, bricks, drain-pipes, coal, road-metal in eight-ton 
lots, agricultural and vegetable seeds in five-ton lots, and traffic of a similar nature. 
A and B classes consist of lime, vegetables, tobacco leaf, caustic soda and potash, cement, 
copper ingots, fat and tallow, water and mining plant in six-ton lots, leather in one and 
three-ton lots, agricultural implements in five-ton lots, and other traffic of a similar 
nature. The table does not include 278,802 tons of coal on which only shunting and 
haulage charges were collected, nor does it include £53,894 for haulage, tonnage dues, etc. 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—SUMMARY OF TON-MILEAGE FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
30th JUNE, 1912. 


, Average ‘Harnings Earnin 
Particulars. (Total Tons seine, | Miles per et see per Ton ae) 

Ton, aiielely Mile. Tonnage. 

* 1000 Tons. | 1000 Miles.} Miles. £ d. per cent. 

Coal, coke, and shale ... 6,021 162,696 | 27.02 325,786 0.48 56.64. 
Other minerals re 526 22,696 43.16 53,047 0.56 4,95 
Crude ores °... yon |) betel 14,835) 104.33 29,772 0.48 1.384: 
Miscellaneous oe 610 52,0094 Des. 21) 142,972 0.66 5.74 
Firewood SRE ATH 248 7,490, 30.16 23,275 0.75 2.33 
Fruit apt a 80 9,211 | 114.72 38,455 1.00 0.75 
Grain and flour nee 782 202,786 | 259.30 298,365 0.35 7.36 
Hay, straw, and chaff ... 281 61,031 | 217.18 93,767 0.37 2.64 
Frozen meat ... Ba 27 3,443 | 129.38 13,908 0.97 0.25 
General goods he il 246 | 835.41 | 2,692 2.63 | 0.01 
A Class i. an 521 54,585 104.77 222,590 0:98 4.90 
Bey; sels abs 352 35,887 | 101.76 240,817 1.61 3.31 
© £5; Se ate 24 1,741). 73.14 17,688 2.44 0.22 
1st Class fais ak 128 17,929 140.57 216,927 2.90 1,20 
Qnds s, Abe ate 216 33,803 | 156.38 | 510,312 3.62 2.03 
Wool ties i 137 41,388 302.11 331,423 1,92 1.29 
Ive RbOCK "ie ee 536 140,330 - 262.06 -|- 619,975 1.06 ~ 5.04 
Mota. sect wee | 10563825") “862,016.;>''82.08 113,181,771" 0.89 | 100.00 
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EXPLANATION OF Map.— The continuous lines 
the heavier lines being the main routes. 
Of the two transcontinental lines, viz., one 


denote the existing railway lines of Australia. 


joining the railways of South and Western 


Australia—and thus connecting continuously by railway Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, and Western Australia, and one connecting Oodnadatta in South Australia with 


Pine Creek in the Northern Territory, the former 
while the latter, the construction of which is to be 


LIST OF PRINCIPAL SECT 


has been commenced, and is shewn — ——; 
deferred for the present, is shewn — - - — -- — 


IONS OF RAILWAYS, 


Miles. Miles. Miles. 
Townsville to Winton ... 368 | Sydney to Bourke .. 508 | Adelaide to Broken Hill 335 
Townsville to Selwyn ... 552 | Sydney to Hay . 460 Oodnadatta 688 


Rockhampton to Longreach 428 rs 
Brisbane to Cunnamulla... 604 
Brisbane to Sydney (27 hrs.) e 


Newcastle to Inverell ... 40 S 
” Swan 


Nimmitabel ... 291 

a Melb’rne (17 hrs.) 582 

Melb’rne to Adelaide (17% ,, ) 482: 
Merbein « -35i 


Perth to Laverton «. 586 
¥ Meekatharra ... 640 
a Albany +s 340 
x 8 | Hobart to Launceston... 133 
Hill -—..3°- 216 


BRO 
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GRAPHS SHEWING THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH, 1855 To 1912. 
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(See pages—total capital cost, 700; mileage open, 685; gross revenue, 701; working expenses 
705; net revenue, 708; average cost per mile, 700; percentage of working expenses to gross re- 
venue, 705; percentage of net revenue to capital cost, 708.) 

EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS,—In the above diagram the base of each small square represents 
throughout one year. The significance of the vertical height of each square varies, however, 
according to the nature of the several curves. , 

In the heavy curve denoting the total capital cost of the railways of the Commonwealth, the 
vertical side of each square denotes £2,000,000. 

In the three lighter curves, representing (i.) gross revenue, (ii.) working expenses, and (iii.) net 
revenue, the vertical height of each single square denotes £400,000. For the curve of average cost 
per mile open, the vertical side of the small square denotes £2000. The mileage open is shewn by 
a dotted curve the vertical side of each square representing 200 miles. 

For the percentages a new zero is taken at “20” on the scale for the general diagram. The 
vertical height of each square represents 2 per cent. in the curve shewing the percentage of working 
expenses to gross revenue. For the curve of percentage of net revenue to capital cost, the vertical 
height of each square represents only 0.2, that is to say, the vertical scale is ten times that of the 
preceding curve. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING PERCENTAGES OF WORKING EXPENSES TO GROSS REVENUE FOR 
| {GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS FOR STATES AND COMMONWEALTH, 1855 To 1912. 
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(See page 705.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—In the above diagram the base of each small square represents 
throughout one year. The vertical side of a small square denotes throughout 10 per cent., the 
heavy zero lines being different for each State and the Commonwealth, with, however, one excep- 
tion, vyiz., that the zero line for South Australia and Western Australia is identical. 


The curve for Victoria commences in 1859; that for Queensland in 1865; that for Tasmania 
in 1872; and that for Western Australia in 1879, these being the years in which the Government 
Railway systems-of the several States were inaugurated. 
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GRAPHS SHEWING PERCENTAGES OF NET REVENUE TO CAPITAL COST OF GOVERN- 
MENT RAILWAYS FOR STATES AND COMMONWEALTH, 1855 ro 1912. 
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(See page 708.) 


EXPLANATION OF GRAPHS.—In the above diagram the base of each small square represents 
throughout one year. The vertical side of a small square denotes 1 per cent., the thick zero lines, — 
however, for each State and for the Commonwealth being different. This was necessary to avoid 
confusion of the curves. : 

Where the curve for any State falls below that State’s zero line, loss is indicated, the working — 
expenses having exceeded the gross revenue, 


in 1872; and that for Western Australia in 1879, these being the years in hich the Goveriiéaees 
railway systems of the several States were inaugurated, 
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19. Interest Returned on Capital Expenditure.—It may be seen from the figures 
given in the table in paragraph 16 hereof, that the Government railways in Australia 
have, on the whole, made a substantial profit during each year since the inception of the 
Commonwealth, but unfortunately the community does not get the full benefit of this 
profit, owing to the high rates of interest at which money for railways was borrowed in 
the earl; days. Though the average rate during the year ended the 30th June, 1912, was 
4.13 per cent., an average does not accurately express the position. At an early 
period the need of constructing railways for the sole purpose of opening up undeveloped 
districts was recognised, and lines were built which could not possibly pay for some years 
to come; as these railways always preceded population the money had to be raised at an 
almost speculative rate of interest, frequently amounting to 6 per cent. while the more 
recent loans have been effected at less than 4 per cent., hence the railways have been 
handicapped by a burdensome interest. At the present time also, spur lines are con- 
structed, which can scarcely be expected to instantly return revenue in excess of the 
expenditure, and so must, for a time at any rate, be a charge on the more developed 
branches of the railway systems, and tend to increase the ratio of working costs to 
revenue. It may be noted, however, that although the loans made for expenditure on 
railway construction and equipment very largely increase the amount of the public debt 
of the Commonwealth. forming, in fact, more than half the total debt, the money 
borrowed has not been sunk in undertakings which give no return, but has been expended 
on works which are increasingly reproductive, yielding in most cases a direct return on the 
capital expended, and representing a greater value than their original cost. In Europe 
the national debts of various countries have been incurred principally through the 
expenses of prolonged wars, and the money has gone beyond recovery, but in Australia the 
expenditure is represented to a large extent by public works which pay a direct return, 
which is, on the whole, greater than the amount of interest due upon capital invested. 
In addition to the purely commercial aspect of the figures relating to the revenue and 
expenditure of the Commonwealth railways, it is of great importance that the object with 
which many of the lines were constructed should be kept clearly in view; the anticipated 
advantage in building these lines has been the ultimate settlement of the country rather 
than the direct returns from the railways themselves, and the policy of the State Govern- 
ments has been to use the railway systems of the Commonwealth for the development of 
the country’s resources, to the maximum extent consistent with the direct payment by 
the customers of the railways of the cost of working and interest charges. Further, the 
money has been spent in developing immense agricultural, pastoral, and. mineral 
resources, which add to the wealth of the community, while the benefits conferred in 
providing a cheap and conyenient mode of transit, and in generally furthering the trade 
and the best interests of the Commonwealth, are incalculable. 


(i.) Profit or Loss after Payment of Working Expenses and Interest.—The net 
revenue of the Government railways in each State after payment of working expenses is 
shewn in paragraph 16 hereof. The following table shews the amount of interest 
payable on expenditure from loans on the construction and equipment of the railways in 
each State, the actual profit or loss after deducting working expenses and interest and 
all other charges from the gross revenue, and the percentage of such profit or loss on the 
total capital cost of construction and equipment. 


In this table the positive sign indicates a profit, the negative a loss. For the Com- 
monwealth as a whole there has been a net profit on the Government railways during 
each of the last seven years. ¥ 


_ The same satisfactory state of affairs applies also to the States of New South Wales, 
South Australia ‘proper, and Western Australia, and with the exception of the year 1907-8, 


Ww 
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to Victoria. Tasmania and the Northern Territory both shew a loss for each year of the 
period 1902 to 1912, as also does Queensland, with the exception of the years 1906-7, 
1910-11, and 1911-12, 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—INTEREST ON LOAN EXPENDITURE, PROFIT OR LOSS, 
AND PERCENTAGE OF PROFIT OR LOSS ON TOTAL COST, 1901-2 and 1907-12. 


Year. | N.5-W. | Victoria, W. Aust. C’ wlth. 


Q'land. | S. Aust. 


Tas. | N. Ter. 


AMOUNT OF INTEREST ON RAILWAY LOAN EXPENDITURE (£,000 OMITTED). 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1901-2 v| 1,435 1,493 837 470 235 140 47 4,657 
1907-8 st 1,649 1,484 932 494 343, 149 47 5,098 
1908-9 --| 1,687 | 1,428 935 500 355 150 47 5,102 
1909-10 -»| + 1,687 | 1,471 973 508 368 152 47 5,206 
1910-11 val A570T 1,515 953 521 382 156 47 5,371 
1911-12 «| 1,906 | 1,511 1,070 542 | 415 159 47 650 


PROFIT OR LOSS AFTER PAYMENT OF WORKING EXPENSES, INTEREST, AND 
OTHER CHARGES (£,000 OMITTED).* 


+ 


£ £ £ £& £ £ £ £ 
1901-2 —10s —291 —448 — 4 + 30 — 81 — 69 —1,041 
1907-8 +580 — 47 130) +277 +151 — B — 86 + 807 
1908-9 +389 +235 — 59 +198 +179 Sata — 47 + 821 
1909-10 +522 +155 — 49 +263 +173 — 80 a= Al + 987 
1910-11 bie wil #554 + 282 +214 + 269 +245 — 93 — 48 +1,423 
1911-12 bi wel 415 + 266 + 46 +243 +126 = (68: — 48 + 980 


PERCENTAGE OF PROFIT OR LOSS TO CAPITAL COST OF CONSTRUCTION AND 


EQUIPMENT. * 


. Ay 
1% % % % % % % % 
1901-2 4) —0.27 0.7L —2122 —0.59 +0,41 —2.10 —5.96 —0.82 
1907-8 +1.27 —0.11 —0.15 +1.99 +1.41 —1.84 —3.92 +0.58 
1908-9 + 0,82 +0.55 —0,.26 +111 +1.63 —1.85 —3.98 +0.5T 
1909-10 +1.07 +0.36 —0.20 +1.90 +1,52 =1.97 —4.00 +0.64 
1910-11 +1.09 + 0.64 + 0.83 +1.87 +2.04 —2.29 —4,12 +0.93 
1911-12 +0.78 +0.58 +0.16 +1.63 +0.95 =1.59 —4.66 +0.61 


* The positive sign indicates a profit, the negative a loss. + Allowing for payment of special 
expenditure and charges (see paragraph 14 above). ; 


20. Passenger Fares and Goods Rates.—Considerable reductions have been made 
in recent years in passenger fares and in freight rates. These fares and rates are not 
only changed from time to time to suit the convenience and varying necessities of the 
railways, but, as traffic is developed and revenue increased, they are also in many cases 
reduced to an extent consistent with the direct payment by the customers of the railways 
of the cost of working and interest charges. 


(i.) Passenger Fares. On the Australian Government railways two classes are pro- 
vided for passenger traffic. The fares charged may be classified as follows:—(a) Fares 
between specified stations (including suburban fares). (b) Fares computed according to 
mileage rates. (c) Return, season, and excursion fares. (d) Special fares for working- 
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men, school pupils, and others. Fares in class (a) are issued at rates lower than the 
ordinary mileage rates. Fares in class (b) are charged between stations not included in 
class (a). Generally it may be said that mileage-rate fares are computed on the basis of 
about twopence per mile for first-class and about 14 pence per mile for second-class single 
tickets. In Tasmania, however, the fares are computed on the general basis of 14 pence 
per mile first-class, one penny per mile second-class, with a terminal charge of one penny, 
with one-sixth added to total. In New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland the 
mileage rates are based upon a tapering principle, 7.¢., a lower charge per mile is made for 
a long journey than for a short journey. With the exception of New South Wales and 
Tasmania first-class return fares are generally about 14 to 1 times the single fare, and 
the second-class are about 30 to 45 per cent. lower than the first-class fares. In New 
South Wales passenger fares were reduced on the 28th May, 1911, to the amount of 
£70,000 per annum, and the issue of return tickets abolished except between stations in 
the Sydney and Newcastle suburban areas, and between the States and in the tourist 
districts, In Tasmania the issue of return tickets has been discontinued except in a few 
special cases. In Western Australia special summer recreation fares have been granted 
by which women and children can travel distances up to 800 miles and return for fares of 
25s. and 12s. 6d. respectively. These concessions enable them to escape the heat of the 
goldfields and spend the summer at one of the coastal towns. In April, 1913, the New 
South Wales Government decided to discontinue the issue of return tickets for inter- 
state railway journeys as from the 1st May, 1913, and consequently these tickets will, 
from that date, be no longer available between State and State, except between Victoria 
and South Australia. 

The following table shews the passenger fares for different distances charged in each 
State, between stations for which specific fares are not fixed :— 


ORDINARY PASSENGER MILEAGE RATES ON GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS, 1912. 


For a journey of— 


State. 
50 Miles. | 100 Miles. | 200 Miles. | 300 Miles. | 400 Miles. | 500 Miles 
FIRST-CLASS SINGLE FARES. 

ire WRN Is reat Sid s. 4a Sid 
New South Wales* *%.. ARE NAIOS QUIS JBRif BI -9Sy MBAS £5840 
Victoria ape deol ob 15: , 0 30 0 | 44 6 58 2 | 72 0 
Queensland aoe lp Sune Lome: oe tO (45) Gly 4 SBE 52° tT Ls 4 
South Australiat 8 4 16%. 3 3324 -)/ 50.0) | 66 8 83 4 
Western Australia 8 4 16 8 338 4° |'50 0 |.66 8 183 “4 
Tasmania (iad 9) 14.8 29 3 e tes 
Averaget ... +h Bee Ove a Dy SA Oo P45 PP OO Teh Wey 
Average per passenger-mile} d.| 1.78 ALES) 1.80 1.80 1.78 MTT 


SECOND-CLASS SINGLE FARES. 


gee ae Raid geod: 8.) d BS aise ght Ng 
New South Wales* 2 0 Tae 149. | 22 1. | 25 8. 688206 
Victoria 5 Ow | 10.10.) | 200.0. |. 29)8 188: 1055) 47 10 
Queensland HPNS MAO Ae 19 e928) eQhimsbs Bac ABD 
‘South AustraliaT BINS ee 1Os, Sigh QO WO Sl Be e484 5 Qe wd 
Western Australia 5.3 10 5 20.10. 6|..31. » 8° of 4tbhec8 oj dd2ecd 
Tasmania 5 0 DO ANON 19s IT. ¥ “ee : 
Averaget aE Pde Santa aS. | 19 ALS) 6. BOns8o ao eo) 
Average per passenger-milef d.| 1.12 1.16 1.16 1.14 1.10 1.10 


* Inclusive of suburban rates for 34 miles. + Ordinary mileage rates are not published ; 
the amounts given are therefore computed from fares between specified stations. } Exclusive 
of Tasmania for hauls of 300 miles and upwards. 
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(ii.) Parcel Rates. In all the States parcels may be transmitted by passenger train 
upon payment of the prescribed rates, which are based upon weight and distance carried. 
The rates vary slightly in the different States. In New South Wales they range from 
threepence for a parcel not exceeding 3 lbs. for any distance upto 75 miles, to eleven 
shillings and threepence for a parcel weighing from 84 lbs. to 112 lbs., for a distance of 
500 miles. In Victoria the charge for a parcel weighing from 84 lbs. to 112 lbs. for a 
distance over 450 miles is twelve shillings. The rate in.Queensland for a parcel weighing 
from 85. to 112 lbs. for 500 miles is twelve shillings and sixpence; in South Australia 
eleven shillings and threepence ; in Western Australia thirteen shillings; and in Tasmania 
for a distance of 250 miles the rate is five shillings and sixpence. 


(iii.) Goods Rates. The rates charged for the conveyance of goods and merchandise 
may generally be divided into three classes, viz. :—(a) Mileage rates, (b) District or 
‘“development’’ rates, and (c) Commodity rates. In each of the States there is a 
number—ranging from 8 in Victoria to 15 in Tasmania—of different classes of freight. 
Most of the mileage rates are based upon a tapering principle, i.e., a lower charge ‘per 


ton-mile is made for a long haul than for a short haul; but for some classes of freight. 


there is a fixed rate per mile irrespective of distance. District rates are charged between 
specified stations and are somewhat lower than the mileage rates, excepting in Western 
Australia, where the terms refer to a special toll of 1s. per ton on goods travelling over 
certain “‘district” railways as part payment of the extra cost of working lines laid for 
developmental purposes through sparsely settled districts. In addition to the ordinary 
classification of freights under class (a), certain commodities, such as wool, grain, 
agricultural produce, and crude ores, are given special rates, lower than the mileage 
rates, under class (c). 


Space will not permit of anything like a complete analysis of goods rates in the 
several States being here given. As an indication of the range and amount of such rates 
the subjoined tables are given. The first table shews for each State the truck-load rates 
charged for hauls of different distances in respect of agricultural produce not otherwise 
specified ; these special rates are here given for this class of produce, since it is generally 
forwarded in truck-loads. 


RATES FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE IN TRUCK-LOADS ON GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAYS, 1912. 


Charge per Ton in Truck-loads for a Haul of— ~~ 


State. 
50 Miles. | 100 Miles. | 200 Miles. | 300 Miles. | 400 Miles. | 500 Miles. 
a6 id. it ar o Aly Fae [SP gta Bc ds 8.) 2 dy 
New South Wales -... 5 0 (t—6 916 | TOF Go feel doce ah oem 
Victoria 5 6 8 6 10 6 12 4 14> Oh baa 
Queensland Sere B=9 ee: 120-1 SHO 14.0 
South Australia 6 2 8) 49 12 11 Die a ei 3 25 5 
Western Australia 6 8 8 11 12°41 LO 22 0 24 0 
Tasmania 6 9 908 18 0 a a i ide 
Average* ... ait 52.8 6t 8.8 It 6...) 138 9, | 16siSsikG Bins 
Average per ton- mile* d.| 1.36 1.04 0.69 0.55 0.48 0.43 


* Exclusive of Tasmania for hauls of 300 miles and upwards. 


The next tables shew for each State the ordinary mileage rates charged per ton for 
hauls of different distances in respect of (@) the highest-class freight, and (b) the lowest- 
class freight :— 
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ORDINARY GOODS MILEAGE RATES ON GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS, 1912. 


Charge per Ton for a Haul of— 


State. : 
50 Miles. | 100 Miles. | 200 Miles. | 300 Miles. 400 Mites. | 500 Miles. 
HIGHEST-CLASS FREIGHT. 
8: a Sd sted. -|~std Botids Soha 
New South Wales... Seal ad Raed O 44 11 78.3 99 ike bel, Sle 115.9 
Victoria sou ue mee NEE las 42 0 oe G. LOR 19) #383490) 158, 9 
Queensland ... Se beshinee Sot voy Or} 133-4.) 191 +85) 990 10.) 935. 5 
South Australia benctid eeeiee QT 52 1: 97 Jd | 1184.7 166 8 | 194 Q 
Western Australia ... dlet Be SY aa er OT S64 US8o 6 67 11195 = «0 
Tasmania ... 530 :/6 33-9 54 0; 100 O she a oH 
Average* —... Bas acl 2909 53  S! OF OU13831 | 159 4 | 179 119 
Average per ton-mile* d. 7.14 6.44 5.86 5.35 4.88 | 4.31 
; I | | | 
LOWEST-CLASS FREIGHT. 
. Se Aiea Guhl Seti s datas Hirsa was Ror 
New South Wales 26 Bi ak D8 Y Gas) 9 10 abivan! 
Victoria 4°53 "6 °8 10...0 LE LO 13 6 15 “2 
Queensland ... | 4°67 BQ 5-0-9) 2-1} 23-4 | BT 6 
South Australia + 4 2 7 10 135010 LT }9 DA 26. yk 
Western Australia 5 0 8 4 14 2 192 23 4 BY OKs 
Tasmania D0 6 9 8 6 es als Q 
Average”... 1A aiete [een 4 OND, 7 0 11... 15 15% 18.5 QV 
Average per ton-mile* d.} - 1.00 0.84 0.66 0.60 0.55 0.51 


* Exclusive of Tasmania for hauls of 300 miles and upwards. + Less 20 per cent. for 
artificial manures. : 


The classification of commodities varies in the several States. Generally, the highest- 
class freight includes expensive, bulky, or fragile articles, while the lowest-class com- 
prises many ordinary articles of merchandise, such as are particularly identified or con- 
nected with the primary industries of each State. 


In New South Wales, for example, the highest-class freight comprises such articles 
as boots, drapery, drugs, groceries, furniture, liquors, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
ironmongery, confectionery, and carpets. In the same State the lowest-class freight 
neludes agricultural produce, ores, manures, coal, coke, shale, firewood, limestone, 
stone, slates, bricks, screenings, rabbit-proof netting, timber in logs, and posts and rails. 


21. Numbers and Description of Rolling Stock; 1912.—The following table shews, 
so far as possible in a comparable manner, the number of locomotives and of various 
classes of rolling stock in use on the Government railways in each State. The figures 
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given are subject to certain limitations, inasmuch as the classification adopted, and also 
the various types of rolling stock in use, are not identical in the seyeral States. In Vic- 
toria and Queensland, for example, the brake-vans classified under the heading of coach- 
ing vehicles are used indiscriminately for coaching and goods traffic. Again, it is believed 
that in New South Wales the number of passenger vehicles is really greater than that 
shewn, certain of the other classes of vehicles being used for composite purposes. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LOCOMOTIVES AND ROLLING STOCK, 1911-12. 


| ] { | t 
State or Territory |N.S.W.) Victoria. | Qld. South Australia. W.A.| Tasmania. |N.T.{/Total 


( | | | Tram- ; 
Gauge | | ft. in, | ft. in.) ft. in.) ft.in.| ft.in. | ft.in.| ways. ft. in.|.ft.in, | ft. |ftin.) __ 
Ps ke 5 3/2 6/3 6) 59313 6laaing|3 6| 38 6 | 218 6 
pee £ |b. 3/36 ‘de thy 
(a) Locomotives. | | 
Tender ... > F6B"] SBD |! Os 496 Ob LTS OL a) > Go" freee 5 
Tank Pi -»{ 180 150 ll 39 72 TR es d Rah 1 uh 


Total ... vee] 942 610 11 


\ 359 

535 359 

(b) Coaching Stock.| a) 
Passenger vehicles | 1,244) 1,311/ 21 597 971| 120) 18 2 355 165| 6 4 

», (Joint stock) | ... aS at 8 both ie Preah Ni “ eee 

Brake vans 421 1 3 20 

65 54 

8 6 

6 


% 31| 28 ae a ile 
» (Joint stock) 2 oh RS os ze . 
Horse boxes aan 207 57 21 30 35 ea z 
Carriage trucks ini aed a4 3 a A 
Post office vans... 6 | Ons 3 10 2 a5; o 
Other a ib T \ Gives Lea 2 3 ro 1 , 
Total ... «| 1,541 | 1,816 22 673 338] 191] 13 2 441 218| 6 7 | 5,268 
(ce) Goods and Live oe 
Stock Wagons, E 
Wagons... -++| 16,218 | 14,084 | 195 |10,512) 2,827) 4,454{ 26) 52 | 7,845| 1,539/ 77 | 130 
Brake vans wee 485 we me 166 76) WRN Poo 133 as cr 1 
Departmental é21, 1,085 150 |... 231 106| 140) ... ae 86 45 7 i 
Total ... «--| 17,788 | 14,234 | 195 |10,909| 3,008 | 4,696 | 26] 52 |8,064| 1,584| 77 | 138 {60,771 
* Not including two passenger motors. + Not including four motors. t Transferred from 


the South Australian Government to the Commonwealth Government on 1st January, 1911. 


_ 22. Number of Railway Employees.—The following table shews the number of 
employees in the Railway Departments of each State in the year 1901 and in each year 
from 1908 to 1912 inclusive, classified according to (a) salaried staff, and (6) wages staff. 


From these figures it will be seen that there has been a steady increase in the number 
of persons engaged in the Railway Departments of the several Stafes. During the period 
from 1901 to 1912, the total for the Commonwealth has increased from 42,321-to 75,663 
—an increase of 33,342, or about 78.78 per cent. The largest numerical increase for the 
individual States was that of New South Wales, viz., 15,842. 


Separate returns for salaried and wages staff are not available for South Australia; 
the number of salaried staff is/therefore included in the wages staff. 
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GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN RAILWAY DEPARTMENTS, 


1901 and 1908-12. 


1901. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911, 1912. 
ic! Z Z 
State. 3 cater tasyeen ee iS wR ® w o, Hi - | O.- | w 
Be) Se | Ba | Se | Ba) Sei | Be | Se | Ba) Se |) ea) Se 
aS|2e8| e8/ as 2s ss as ele 2s | Ss 23 33 
a St 3 | 33 Blea & 
ini auiaee Lien We expe pag han Seal 
New South Wales* ...| 1,372 |11,747| 1,985 |15,939 | 2,163,) 17,295) 2,369 }17,854 2,799| 21,388! 2,977 | 25,984 
Victoria .. ...| 1,432 |10,524| 1,649 |12,900| 1,644 | 12,825) 1,831 |14,735 2,111 | 17,622) 2,243} 19,910 
Queensland ...| 994) 4,633] 1,256] 4,766) 1,237) 6,583) 1,471) 5,769} 1,664) 6,364) 1,877) 7,131 
South Australiat a 3,855| ... | 6,326). ... 6,274] ... |,.7,086] ... DOA “sas 8,569 
Western Australia «| 876} 5,407 802) 4,805 769| 4,906} 779} 5,147 872) 6,079| 935) 6,627 
Tasmania ...| 1978} 1,252) 182] 1,077) 190) 1,111) 195] 1,292) . 203} 1,232) 200) 1,147 
Northern Territory m8 NS 61) + hig 84, + 91 6 61 7 56 
Commonwealth  ...| 4,852/37,469| 5,874 /45,888| 6,003 | 49,078) 6,645 /51,974 Geen | 8,239 | 69,424 
t | 


* Exclusive of gate-keepers with free house only. +Separate returns for salaried and wages 
staffs are not available; the number of salaried staff is included with the wages staff. 


23. Accidents.—Number of Killed and Injured.—The subjoined table gives particu- 
lars of the number of persons killed and injured through. train accidents and the 
moyement of rolling stock on the Government railways in each State for the year 1900-1, 
and for each of the years 1907-8 to 1911-12 inclusive :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—TOTAL NUMBER OF PERSONS KILLED AND. INJURED, 
1901 and 1907-12. 


1900-1. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. 

State. uo] be ro rd f rd i « 

Bich adpitel Sep AeubisSedor Sadnsichs Qk bscko Boel. & do’ 

Sse) sex = gil yg Sie gy MA gf a AM aR DI a 9 

r= cll Pl nl ll (R= Wl P= Uc Wel cael 
New South Wales t t 44 355 |. 43 249) 50 338 | 46 368 | 68 513 
Victoria . - 45 371} 79 970| 45 451} 21 353 |. 49 29.| 67 362 
Queensland .- 13 100 3 VALE 201} 14 2) 16 104) 25 235 
South Australia.. 8 50 |.-15 132) 12 155} 10 243 |. 13 215 | 16 186 
Western Australia* 5 205.| 14 271| 16 284| 13 99; 13 114} 20 121 
Tasmania REL) Po ff 8 2 21 2 Ben Fos 21 1 Bd 37 

Northern Territory aoe i, a a = a ~~ i ove 1 

Commonwealth cat eee Ags 158 | 1,892} 129 | 1,368) 108 | 1,436 | 188 | 1,665) 196 | 1,454 


* The returns up to and including the year 1908-9 include all accidents which have occured on 
Railway premises as well as those caused through train accidents and movement of rolling stock. 


t+ Not available. 


(c) Graphical Representation of Government Railway Development. 


1. General.—Its railways are so important a factor in the development of Australia 
that it has been deemed desirable to graphically represent the main facts of their progress 
from their beginning, viz., from 1855 onwards. ‘To this end the graphs shewn on pages 
716 to 718 have been prepared. The distribution of the railways is shewn on the map 


on aan 715. 


2, Capital Cost and Mileage Open (page 716).—The graph shews that the ratio 
between these elements was, naturally enough, very variable from 1855 to 1870 
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consequent upon progressive decrease in cost of construction. It then became subject to 
a more regular change, implying reduction of average cost. 


3. Cost per Mile Open.—The fluctuations in cost per mile open are clearly indicated 
by the graph on page 716. In 1855 the cost per mile open was no less than £28,430 ; 
by 1858 it had fallen to £17,752, when it rose again to-a maximum of £35,958 in 1862. 
It then diminished rapidly till 1883—when it. reached £10,496 per mile—then slowly till 
1887, when it amounted to £10,017 per mile. Again rising, this rate attained to £10,537 
in 1892, since when it has, on the whole, been declining, reaching its lowest value, 
£9486, in 1911. 


4, Gross Revenue.—This graph (page 716) exhibits considerable irregularities, the 
most striking of which are the maxima at 1892 and 1902. The fall commencing in 1892 
was in consequence partly of the commercial crisis and partly of the then droughty 
conditions of several of the States, while that of 1902-3 was due to drought. In the 
latter case the recovery was very rapid. 


5. Working Expenses and Net Revenue.—The characteristics of these graphs (page 
716), are similar to those of ‘‘ Gross Revenue,’’ and the same remarks apply. It may be 
noted, however, that the working expenses in 1912 increased at a faster rate than 
gross and net revenue. 


6. Percentage of Working Expenses to Gross Reventle.—This is shewn for each 
State and for the Commonwealth on page 717, and for the Commonwealth only, on a 
larger scale, on page 716. The curve shews considerable fluctuations, but points’ also 
to the fact that, although a slight rise occurred in 1908, there was from 1903 to 1907 
a rapid, and therefore very satisfactory, decline'in the percentage of working expenses’ to 
gross revenue; since 1907, however, there has,been a:steady increase. The fluctuations 
of this percentage, for the individual States, call for no special comment. 


7. Percentage of Net Revenue on Capital Cost—For the Commonwealth this graph 
is shewn on a large scale on page 716 and on page 718 both for Commonwealth and 
States. After exhibiting somewhat remarkable oscillations in the earlier years, and less 
marked ones between 1885 and 1900, and also a rapid fall to 1903, the curve from that 
year shews a well marked increase until the year 1908; a slight fall occurring in that 
year and in 1909. ‘The rise in 1911 is followed by a fallin 1912. Maxima were reached 
in 1865, 1877, 1881, 1907, and 1911—viz., 3.44, 3.71, 4.14, 4.36 and 4.45 per cent. 

For the individual States the results are in general very satisfactory, although the 
increases in the percentages for recent years have not been quite maintained in the year 
1912, with the exception of Tasmania, the figures for which State constituted a maximum 
in 1912. 

The remarkablé maximum for Western Australia in 1896 is consequent upon the 
large use made of the western vated he at the time of the Gevelopuseis of the Western 
Australian goldfields. 


8. General Indications of Graphs.—Reviewing the cost of railways, as a whole, Mt 
may be noted that for the periods indicated the average cost per mile open is as 
follows:— __ 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—AVERAGE COST PER MILE OF LINE OPEN, 

COMMONWEALTH, 1855 to 1912. 


Period ..: rat Ce --:|) 1855-1872. 1873-1882. 1883-1892. 1893-1902: 1903-1912. 


ine £ Fier ale deott fetid any 
Cost per mile’... 18| oC based 18,700 | © *10,286°'|" 10,010 |" 9,614 
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For the period 1903 to 1907 the fall in percentage of working expenses on gross 
revenue was from 68.80 to 57.18 per cent., but it then gradually increased to 65.29 per 
cent. in 1912. The rise of the percentage of net revenue on total capital cost for the years 
1903 to 1907 was from 2.53 to 4.36 per cent. For the years 1908 to 1910 it fell off, but 
rose to 4.45 per cent. in 1911, falling to 4.13 per cent. in 1912. 


While the sinister influence of the drought of 1902 is strikingly shewn in the curves 
(a) by the fall in the gross and net revenue in 1902-3, (b) by the fall in the per- 
centage of net revenue on capital cost, and (c) by the increase of working expenses on gross 
revenue, the rapidity of recovery is even more striking, and goes to indicate the great 
elasticity of the economic condition of the Commonwealth. Still more remarkable is the 
fact that a group of railways, necessarily constructed largely in accordance with a policy 
of widespread development of Australia’s resources. rather than as mere commercial 
enterprises, and costing so large a sum as £160,557,160 for construction and equipment 
up to the 30th June, 1912, should, nevertheless, yield so large a revenue, bringing in for 
the year 1911-12 a return, as already pointed out, of no less than 4.13 per cent. 


(D.)—Private Railways. 


1. Total Mileage Open, 1912.—As has been stated in a previous part of this Section 
(see A. 3) a number of private railway lines haye from time to time been constructed in 
the Commonwealth. By far the greater proportion of such lines, however, has been 
laid down for the purpose of hauling timber, coal, or other minerals, and is not generally 
used for the conveyance of passengers or for public traffic ; in many cases the lines are often 
practically unballasted and are easily removable, running through bush and forest country 
in connection with the timber and sugar-milling industries, and for conveying firewood 
for inining purposes. Many of these lines may perhaps be said to be rather of the nature 
of tramways than of railways. Private railways referred to herein include (a) lines open 
to the public for general passenger and goods traffic ; and (b) branch lines from Goyern- 
ment railways and other lines which are used for special purposes and ‘which are of a 
permanent description. Other lines are referred to in the part of this Section dealing 
with Tramways (see § 38, Tramways). 


The following table gives particulars of private railways in the Commonwealth open 
for traffic up to the 30th June, 1912. A classification of these lines according to their 
gauge has already been given (see A: 6). 


MILEAGE OF PRIVATE RAILWAYS OPEN, 1912. 


Particulars. , N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S.A. W.A. Tas. C’ wealth. 
For general traffic...) 141 14 333 ies 277 166 931 
For special purposes.... 125 | 37 Ab ecb DOD ee eae een 811 
Total | 266 51 | 354 34 832 205 1,742 
| 


2. Classification of Private Railways.—The subjoined statement gives particulars ~ 
regarding private railways,.so far.as returns are available, in each State for the year 
1911-12. In this statement the lines inset ‘are'sub-branches from the main branches 
specified. . 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PRIVATE RAILWAYS IN AUSTRALIA, 1911-12. 


Nature of Traffic 


Railway Lines. Length Carried, etc. 


Gauge. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


ft. in. | Miles 
1 BRANCHES FROM NORTHERN LINE, N.S.W. Govt. Riys.— 

East Greta to Stanford-Merthyr and connections...| 4 8 242 | Coal and passengers 
Hexham-Minmi re ae 6 ms ye 

Brown’s line to Richmond Vale 4 83 114 | Coal 

Three other sub-branches 4 8% 5 7 
Newcastle-Wallsend Co.’s lines 4° 8h 43 <j 

Five sub-branches.. é 4 8% 4 ef 
Waratah Coal Co.’s line 4 8 4% A 
Old Burwood Pit 4 8% 14 + 
Gunnedah Coal Co.’s line 4 8% 45 a 
Twelve other branches 4 84 16 Coal, coke, ores & stone 

Total 4 8% | 88% 
2, BRANCHES FROM NorTH-CoAST LINE Goyr. RAIWAYs— 

New Redhead Coal Co.'s lines, Adamstown to Burwood 

Extended, and Dudley lines 4 84 8 Coal and passengers 
Seaham Coal Co.’s lines, Cockle Creek to West Wall- 

send and Seaham collieries i .| 4 8% 6 3 { 
Nine other branches ... a ae fe w| 4, BF 9 Coal 

Total, ... ee Pr es wel 4 £88 23 


3. BRANCHES FROM SOUTHERN Linz, N.S.W.Goyr. Ruys.—* 


Liverpool-Warwick Farm 4° 8h 2 | Racecourse traffic 
4. BRANOHES FROM §, Coast Line, N.S.W. Govr. Ruys. wn 
Mount Kembla Coal Co. a «| 4 8 7% Coal 
Corrimal and Balgownie 4° 8% 33 AA 
Australian Smelting Co., Dapto A 4 8} 24 | Ores 
Mount Keira Coal Co., Belmore Basin _ 4 8% 3 Coal 
Nine other branches ... c 45 4 8} 14 a 
Mount Pleasant Coal Co. 7. nee 3 6 33 o 
4 
4 8h 31: 
Total ... { ° a 5 
5. BRANCHES FROM WESTERN LINE, N.S.W. Gov. Ruys.— 
Commonwealth Oil Corporation’ s line from Newnes 
Junction ... BS oA 4 8h 32 General 
Eleven other branches. ae see tae veal 4 88 64 | Coal, metal, and ores 
Total ... ere ane ond «| 4 84 38% 


6. SILVERTON TRAMWAY— i 
Broken Hill and Cockburn __.... ssi, VRS et oe 46 36 General 
7. DENILIQUIN-MoamMa LINE oA a8 62s eee bute 45 


4 | 1813 


4 
Total for State Fie ea: | 3 
5 


* Three other branch private lines having a total length of 24 miles have been constructed for 
the conveyance of minerals, but are now closed. + The Illawarra Harbour and Land Corpora- 
tion’s line, 63 miles long, constructed for general traffic is not now working. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PRIVATE RAILWAYS IN AUSTRALIA, 1911-12 (Continued). 


Railway Lines. | Gauge. engtn| Nature of Traffic 


Carried, etc. 


VICTORIA.* 


t. in 

1. KERANG TO KOONDROOK TRAMWAY 593 General 
2. ALTONA Bay RaILwAay— 

Williamstown racecourse and Lg at Altona ... easlbeeD Fat 24 | Sand and stone 4 
3. TooBoRAc into bush ... ah | 5 3 24 Firewood 
4. TRAWALLA to WATERLOO 5 3 8 » and gravel 
5. CARISBROOK to NEw HAvILAH MINE 5\3 oR » mining timber 

Total for State... im aa t..feolia 51 


* The Rosstown railway, running between Elsternwick and Oakleigh railway stations, about 
5 miles in length, is not in use. 


QUEENSLAND. 
ft. in. | Miles. 
1. BRANCHES FROM GREAT NORTHERN LINE, Govt. Ruys.— 
Three branch lines é 3 6 2% | Mineral traffic 
3. BRANCHES FROM NORTH-COAST Ling, Gove. RAILways— 
Bundaberg to Millaquin ae |) 3 6 2 Sugar 
Avondale to Invicta Mill AS 3.6 9 General (chiefly sugar) 
3. BRANCH FROM WESTERN LINE, GOVT. Rarmways— 
Munro's tramway to Perseverance 3 6 10 Timber & farm produce 
Gulland’s lines to coal mines . 3 6 12 | Coal 
Stafford’s lines to coal mines. 3.6 4 ¥; 
4. BRANCHES FROM CAIRNS LINE, Govr. RAmways— 
Greenhill branch... AG 2 0 44 | Sugar 
Chillagoe railway, Mareeba to Mungana 3.6 103 General (chiefly coaland 
Mount Garnet tramways, Lappa Jn’tn to Mt. Garnet] 3 6 33 ” » [minerals 
Stannary Hills tramway, Boonmoo to Rocky Bluffs | 2 0 Q1t A in i 
Mount Molloy tramway | 36 20 a - F 
5. BRANCH FROM SOUTH-COAST Linz, Govt. RAILWAYS— | 
Beaudesert tramway to Rathdowney, Tabooba Junc- 
tion to Lamington. A eS Ab ered) 36+ 7 (chiefly timber 
6. INGHAM TRAMWAY— (and dairy produce’ 
East Ingham to Mount Fox 2.0 303 | General (chiefly sugar) 
Lucinda to East Ingham 20 17 re 
7. GERALDTON TRAMWAY— 
Geraldton towards Herberton... 20 204 i (chiefly sugar) 
8. Mossman TRAMWAY— 
Port Douglas to 8. Mossman and Mowbray Rivers 2 0 18 KS 
9. BRANCH FROM BOWEN LINE— 
Bowen to Proserpine ... 3 6 38 * 
8.6 | (2558 
Total for State... fe ag { 2 0 it 
+ Including sidings. 
SoUTH AUSTRALIA. 
BROKEN Hitt PROPRIETARY Co.’s LiInE— ft. in. eller 
Iron Knob to Spencer’s Gulf . f 3.6 ig ofironst’ne flux 


wai 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PRIVATE RAILWAYS IN es eaieay ee 1911-12 (Continued). 


Nature of Traffic’ 


Railway Lines. Gauge. Length Carried, ete. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.* 


1. MIDLAND Ramway— ft. in. | Miles. 
Joining Govt. lines at Midland Junction & Walkaway | 3 6 277 General 
2. W.A. GOLDFIELDS FIREWOOD SuppLy Co.'s Linr— 
From Kurrawang into bush . 3 6 72 Firewood 
3. KALGOORLIE AND BOULDER FrrEWwoop Co.’s LinE— 
Goodwood railway, from Lake Side inte ics 3 6 35 5 
Lancefield railway into bush 2 0 26 “a 
Laverton to junction Lancefield railway 2 0 4} or 
4. W.A. JARRAH SAWMILLS LinE— 
From Kirrup to mills and into bush 3 °6 64 | Timber 
5. TIMBER CORPORATION Co.'s LINEB— 
; From Greenbushes to mills and into bush ... Se be “A 
6. S.-WrEst TIMBER HEWERS’ Co-op. Socrery’s LinE— 
From Collie into bush . 3 6 8% * 
7. MILLAR’s KARRI AND JARRAH Co.’ Lines— 


Upper Darling Range railway, from Pickering Brook 
to Canning mills and bush 
Jarrahdaleand Rockingham railway, f from Mundiging 
to Rockingham and bush . s 
Yarloop railway to mills and bush 
Mornington mills rly., from Wokalup to mills & bush 
Ferguson River railway, from Dardanup to mills and 
into bush ... 
Karridale railway, to Hamelin & Flinders Ports from 
Karridale and into bush .. 
Collie Mills railway, from Worsley into bush 
8. BuNNING Bros. Lip. Linrs— 
From Lion Mill, Argyle, and Cardiff to bush 
9. NortH DANDALUP S.M. Ramway— 
To mill and bush = 
10. SEXTON AND DRYSDALE's Buse Rawwar— 
From Noggerup to bush 
11. Swan Saw MiuL RarLwar— 
From Lowden to mill and hush : 
12, W.A. TIMBER AND FIREWOCD Co. LTD. Line— 
Kurramia railway, from Kalgoorlie-Kanowna oh 


wwmwwiww wi www w 
ar Gt DR AD a AAD ao 
or 
@ 


to bush J 806 48 Firewood weasel y 

13, SONs-OF GWALIA GOLD MiniNG Co.'s Lins— 5 = Wi 

Railway into bush... = Ls 18 i, 
14. MurcHison FrrEwoop Co.’s Lins— ] 
Nallan wood railway, from Nallan siding to bush 3.6 24 i 
15. WHIM CREEK TO BALLA RAILWAY = 20 133 | Copper Ore 
: 36") 7692 
Total for State... ae ron 2 0 444 
1B THB eA 
’ 4 t 
*To the 31st December, 1909. 
TASMANIA. 

1. Emu Bay Ratiway Co.'s Lines— ft. in. | Miles.| ©. oM 2 
Burnie to Waratah ( 136 / | 
Guildford to Zeehan 3 6 104 | | General .. 

Rayna to Dundas 2 36 

2. Mount LYELL MINING AND Raruway Co.'s LinEs— 

Strahan to Queenstown on a 3 6 22 1 
Gormanston to Kelly Basin 3 6 30 

3. SANDFLY COLLIERY Co.’s LINE— é 
North-west Bay Co.’s jetty to mine 2 0 12 Minerals 

4, Huon TimpBpr Co.’s Linn* ... : 3-6 13 Timber 

5. TASMANIAN GOLD MINING Co.’s LINE— 

Beaconsfield to Beauty Pointt sak 3 6 33 | Minerals and occasion 

6. ZEEHAN TRAM Co.'s LInE— ally passengers 
Emu Bay railway to British Queen 20 2% | Minerals and occasion- 

7. Duok RIVER RaAmway— ally passengers 
Leesville to Parish of Williams! . ... no 6 8 Chiefly timber 

8. MAGNET SILVER MINING Co.’s LINES— 

Magnet Junction to Magnet aba 20 10 Minerals and passengers 
{3 6 1608 hexane: flied pea se mget 
_ Total for ah on os oa {3 ©; aissthaslenactaed TOU iret 


* Terminal points not fixed in May, 1908, as extension is still under construction. + Also 
branchlines as follows:—Electric railway, 1+ miles long, to reduction works, 2 ft. gauge; surface 
railways, horse, mile long, 2 ft. gauge. t Extensions under construction. 
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3. New South Wales.—In this State the mileage of private railways open to the 
public for general traffic at the end of 1911 was 141, and of lines used for special purposes, 
125 miles. Most of these lines were constructed primarily for the purpose of conveying 
coal from the mines to the Government railway systems. Particulars for the year 1911 
of the operations of lines open for general traffic are given, so far as available, in the 
table on page 733. 


(i.) Private Railways Open for General Traffic. The most important of the lines 
open for general traffic'are as follows :—(a) The Deniliquin-Moama Lime. In 1874 per- 
mission was granted by the New South Wales Government to a private company to 
construct a line forty-five miles long from Deniliquin, in the Riverina district, to Moama, 
connecting with the Victorian Railway system at the Murray Bridge, near Echuca. 
The line was opened in 1876, the land required being granted by the Government. (b) 
The Cockburn-Broken Hill Line. This line'is owned by the Silverton Tramway Com- 
pany. It was opened in 1888, and connects Broken Hill with the South Australian 
railway system, having a total length of 36 miles. (c) East Greta Line. This line, 
belonging to the Kast Greta Coal Mining Company, runs from Hast Greta Junction, on 
the Northern line of the Government railways, to Stanford Merthyr, a distance of 8 
miles. (d) The New Redhead Coal Company’s Railway. The lines owned by this com- 
pany branch from the Northern line of the Government railways, and run from Adams- 
town to Burwood Extended Colliery, and from Adamstown to Dudley Colliery, a total 
distance of 8 miles. The lines are worked by the Railway Department, coal waggons 
being supplied in part by the coal companies using the line. The colliery companies 
using the line pay a way-leave for right to run their coal over the line, and the Railway 
Commissioners allow the New Redhead Company a proportion of the revenue from the 
passenger and'goods tratfic. (e) The Seaham Coal Company’s Railways. This line runs 
from Cockle Creek to West Wallsend and Seaham Collieries, and has a total length of 
6 miles. (f) Hexham-Minmi Railway. This line branches from the Northern line of 
the Government railways and has a length of 6 miles. Further particulars are not 
available. (g) The Commonwealth Oil Corporation’s Railway. This line runs from 
Newnes Junction on the Great Western line of the Government railways to the com- 
pany’s refinery, a distance of 32 miles. The Shay geared type of locomotive is in use on 
this line. (h) The Warwick Farm Line isa short line, three-quarters of a mile in length, 
connecting the Government line near Liverpool with the Warwick Farm Racecourse, 
Government rolling-stock is used. 

In addition to the lines referred to above, legislative sanction was obtained in 1890 
for the construction of a private line from the flux quarries at Tarrawingee to the Broken 
Hill line, a distance of 40 miles: ~The line was purchased by the Government in 1901, 
and is operated by the Silverton Tramway Company under lease from the Chief Com- 
missioner, who pays the working expenses and receives the ordinary earnings and, one- 
half the net receipts on special and holiday traffic. 


avd Victoria. —In Victoria the only private railway open for general: traffic is the 
Kerang-Koondrook tramway, opened in 1889. The cost of construction of this line to the 
end of September, 1912, was £40,110; paid out of a loan advanced by the Victorian 
Goyernment. The total length is 144 miles. The line is at present controlled by the 
Kerang Shire Council, but proposals fave recently been made for its transfer to the 
Railway Department. : 

A line running from Elsternwick to Oakleigh, a distance of about 5 miles, has been 
constructed by a private company, but is not in use. 


‘5. Queensland. —In this State private railways-open for general traffic may be 
grouped under two heads:— (i.) Lines constructed primarily for mining purposes, and 
(ii.) Shire tramways. 


(i) Mining Railways. . (a) The Chillagoe Railway. “The most important of these 
is tts Chillagoe railway, constructed under the Mareeba to CHillagoe Railway Act 1897, © 
and opened in 1901. This line runs from Mareeba, on the Cairis railway, to Mungana, © 
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a distance of 103. miles. (b) The Stannary Hills Line. This line branches from the 
Chillagoe railway at Boonmoo and runs to Rocky Bluff, via Stannary Hills, a total dis- 
tance of 21 miles. The gradients on this line, which has a gauge of 2 feet, range as high 
as 1 in 27, while the radius of some of the curves is as low as 1} chains. An additional 
length of 8 miles has been surveyed with a view to extending the line. (c) The Mount 
Garnet Railway. This line also branches from the Chillagoe railway at Lappa Junction 
and runs for a distance of 33 miles, as far as Mount Garnet. 


(ii.) Shire Tramways. Under Part XV. of the Local Authorities Act of 1902 proyi- 
sion is made whereby not less than one-third of the ratepayers in any district may 
petition the local authority to apply to the Governor for the constitution of a tramway 
area. The Governor may define the area and may also approve of the plans and 
specifications of the proposed tramway. The amount which may be adyanced by the 
Government for the construction or purchase of a tramway may not exceed a sum equal 
to £3000 for every mile of its length. As regards repayment of loans, no sum need be 
paid during the first three years, but after the expiration of that period the principal and 
interest must be repaid by half-yearly instalments on the basis provided for by the 
“* Local Works Loans Act, 1880 to 1899.'’ For the purpose of raising the money to pay 
these instalments the local authority may levy a rate upon all ratable property within 
the tramway area. The money required for the tramway may be raised by the local 
authorities by the issue of debentures. 


6. South Australia,—tIn this State there are no private railways open for general traffic. 
The only private line is that owned by the Broken Hill Proprietary Company, running 
from Iron Knob to the seaboard near the head of Spencer’s Gulf, a distance of 34 miles. 
The line is utilised for the carriage of flux for use in connection with the smelting works 
at Port Pirie. 


7. Western Australia.—Owing to the Government’s past difficulty in constructing 
lines urgently required for the development of the country, private enterprise was 
encouraged to undertake the work of construction on the land-grant principle, and two 
trunk lines were thus constructed. The greater part of the private lines now open, how- 
ever, have been constructed in connection with the timber industry. (i.) The Midland 
Railway. This line is 277 miles ‘in length, and runs from the Midland Junction, ten 
miles from Perth, to Walkaway, where it joins the Government line running to Gerald- 
ton. It was constructed under a concession of 12,000 acres of land per mile of line con- 
structed, to be selected along the entire route of the railway. (ii.) The Great Southern 
Railway. This line,“which was built by private enterprise under the land-grant system, 
is 242 miles in length, and was acquired by the Government by purchase on the 1st 
January, 1897. The total price paid, with all the interests of the private company and 
of the original concessionaire, was £1,100,000, which was divided by the Government 
for book-keeping purposes into £300,000 for the land and £800,000 for the railway. 
(iii.) Millar’s Karri and Jarrah Company’s Lines. These lines have mostly been built 
under special timber concessions and leases. There were, at latest date available, 
in all seven lines situate in various parts of the State extending into the bush, whence 
logs are brought to the mills. The total length of these lines was approximately 245 
miles. (iv.) Other Lines. There are also a number of other lines in various parts of 
the State used chiefly in connection with the timber industry. These are specified in the 
tabular statement on page 730. 


8. Tasmania.—In this State there are three private lines open for general traffic. 
They are all situated in the western part of the island. 
o (i) The Emu Bay Railway Company. The lines owned by this company run from 
Burnie to ‘Waratah, from Guildford to Zeehan, and from Rayna to Dundas, and have 
a oe length of 104 miles. 

‘+ (il.) The Mount’ Lyell Mining and Railway Company. The Mount Lyell railway 
“runs from Regatta Point, Strahan, to Queenstown, and the North Mount Lyell line from 
Kelly Basin'to Linda. ‘The former line;'22\miles in length, was constructed in 1895-6, 
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while the latter line, 30 miles long, was taken over from the North Mount Lyell Copper 
Company on the amalgamation of the two companies in 1908. The line from Kelly 
Basin to Linda is now run only intermittently. 


(iii.) The Magnet Silver Mining Company’s Railway. This line runs from Magnet 
Junction, near Waratah, on the Emu Bay Company’s line to Magnet, a distance of 10 
miles. 


9. Operations of Private Railways, 1911.—The tabular statement given below shews 
particulars, so far as returns are available, for the year 1911 of all private railways 
open to the public for general traffic in the Commonwealth :— 


PARTICULARS OF PRIVATE RAILWAYS OPEN FOR GENERAL TRAFFIC, 1911. 


a : Expenses. Z Seb 3 %| Rolling Stock. 
B)g.| 28a pe 2 88) 32 168 = 
Bnd - 
Line. SFB) Sarin slinpnig ly Se | Beye) Beige ok 
2 | 80 | 65 a 38 3 ai] S35 jeS| Ss] eo] 3 
= o ec 8 PER) S SS H6 f= is ae) g 3 
A Bo hut CR ln ek A a ces 
| No. | Tons 
No. £ £ £ £ No. 000. | ,000. | No. | No. | No. | No 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Deniliquin-Moama | 45 [162,672 | 20,439 | 11,057 655 | 39,148 17 39 51 4 6 63 
Silverton Tramway] 36 |438,453 |193,583 | 68,612 «. {161,164 56 1,056 | 270 16 17 | 617 
East Greta Railway| 8 (152,202) 45,769 | 30,106 | 17,610 |323,712| 688 41 |211 14 32 29 
Seaham Colliery Co.| 6 | 16,000 736 b b 6,300} 10 44 g 2 3 an 
New Redhead Co....} 8 | 90,000} 3,717] 1,035} 2,913 b b b 8 € é e 
Hexham-Minmi ...| 6 b 1,078 755 a 9,683 13 2 9 2 5 fe 
C’wlth. Oil Corp’r’n| 32 |203,272| 2,727| 9,734) 10,961 | 38,620. 5 31 60 5 2 34 
Total (a) ...| 141 |1062599/268,049 |121,299 | 22,139 |578,627| 789 [1,213 618 43 65 743 
VICTORIA. 
Kerang-Koondrook | 14 | 40,110) 5,230) 3,015} 1,258] 19,000 14 b 10 2 2 6 
QUEENSLAND. 
Chillagoe Railway | 103 |420,276 | 67,563 | 19,956 «. {103,412 29 97 | 155 8 2 | 158 
Stannary Hills ...| 21 | 65,320} 6,764] 6,282 aa 31,943 4 41 8 3 2 76 
Mount Garnet ...| 33  |100,000 |, 2,389} 2,901 ne 11,518 2 3 12 dy 1 4 
Invicta Mill ten| 9) * "16,015 498}... 367 816} b b b é é e 
Beaudesert ..| 36¢] 98,000} 9,419] 4,673} 2,905) 30,400 16 15 30 1 3 e 
Douglas-Mossman...| 18 | 43,274| 4,493] 2,858]| 1,452] 8,000 2 b b db 1 b 
EB. Ingham-Mt. Fox 803 | 55,306] 1,571] @ 460} 2,299 6 2 b b b 1 5 
Lucinda-E. Ingham! 17 b 1,026 b 6 b 8 b b b 2 b 
Bowen-Proserpine 88% |103,682| 5,549} 3,957] 2,037 | 12,245 ) b 10 e e e! 
Geraldton Tramway| 20 | 49,938 | /3,396| 2,604] 1,959) 16,988 5 19 15 2 2 21 
Mt. Molloy 5 20 | 45,813] 2,319} 3,293 b 9,924 2 3 10 é é Hf 
Total (a) ~ ...| 346 |997,624|104,987 | 46,984 | 11,019 |225,266 70 178 | 240 15 | 14 | 266 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
Midland Railway ...| 277 |1265874|129,394 | 91,509 b boson 71 g T4 | 360 | 11 16 314 
TASMANIA. 
Emu Bay Railway...| 104 | 611,125) 60,761 | 31,550 | 19,721 141,435) 32 71 118} 10 6 152 
Mt. Lyell Railway...| 22 | 216,086) 31,489 | 21,694 Be, 54,827; 32 121 83 7 7 127 
Nth. Mt. Lyell Rly.| 30 | 316,638} 2,976) 4,819 Ss 7,145 6 11 18 4 3 56 
Magnet Railway ...| 10 18,750 429 | 1,727 rit 7,280) 1 ag 8 2 1 4 
Total (a) ;.{ 166 |1162599] 95,655 | 59,790 | 19,721 | 210,687) _ 71 203 | 227] 93 | 17 | 339 
_ Total for Cwlth.(a)} 944 |4588 806/603,315 [329,597 | 54,137 |1567817| 1,015 | 1,693 {1,455| 94 | 114 |1,668 


(a) Incomplete. (b) Not available.  (c) Including sidings. (a) Exclusive of one guard’s 
salary. (e) Government rolling-stock used. (f) Exclusive of £1471 received from special tram 
rate levy on land. (g) Carried also 227,000 head of live stock. 
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§ 3. Tramways. 


1. General.—Tramway systems are in operation in all the States of the Common- 
wealth, and in recent years considerable progress has been made in the adoption of 
electrical traction, the benefit of which is now enjoyed-by a number of the principal 
towns of the Commonwealth. 

There are also in many parts of bsairsilin private tramway lines which are used for 
special purposes, usually in connection with the timber, mining, or milling industries. 
Though efforts have been made to collect particulars of these lines, the ey are generally 
too incomplete for publication. 


(i.) Total Mileage Open and Classification of Lines. The following table shews the 
total mileage of tramway lines open for general passenger traffic in each State and in 
the Commonwealth at the end of the year 1911-12, classified (a) according to the motive 
power utilised and (b) according to the nature of the authority by which the lines are 
controlled :— 


TRAMWAYS.—CLASSIFICATIONS OF MILEAGE OPEN FOR PASSENGER TRAFFIC, 
1911-2, 


South | Western 


Nature of Motive Power N.S 
a Australia.|Australia. 


Wales. Victoria. | Q’land. Tas. | O'wealth. 


an 
Controlling Authority. 


ACCORDING TO MOTIVE POWER. 


Miles, Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 


Electric cs Pee Prsltae 52 34 48 53 15 335 
Steam aes wap 67 1 aie are we a 68 
Cable “Ag abe an 46 Pes a -- af 46 
Horse Se “4 ws 13 eee 24 28 eine 65 

Total plese wea} 200 rie 34 72 81 15 514 


ACCORDING, TO CONTROLLING AUTHORITY. 


Goueunnont wad 196 5 weeks 28 pacele alee 


Municipal ... ASU ORE: 15 bee 48 AD V4. LeaeetG 81 
Private ais es 4 92 34 6 41 Saimin abet SKG: 
Total... zs 200 112 34 72 81 15, | 514 


2. New South Wales.—In this State the tramways, with but few comparatively 
unimportant exceptions, are the property of the Government, and are under the control 
of the Railway Commissioners. 


‘(i.) Government Tramways. In Sydney i suburbs the Government tramways are 
divided into distinct systems. There were in June, 1912, seven such systems in operation 
within the metropolitan area, the most important being the city and suburban | lines, 
98 miles in length (1683 miles single track) ; the North Shore line, 184 miles in length 
(262 miles single track) ; and the Ashfield to Mortlake line, 84 miles in length. All 
of these systems are now operated by electricity. There are two systems on which 
the motive power used is steam, namely—(a) from Kogarah to Sans Souci, 53 miles 
in length, and (6) from Arncliffe to Bexley, 24 miles long. The line from’ Ashfield 
to Mortlake (84 miles) has been, converted from steam to electric traction (February 
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1912), There are also Government steam tramways in operation at Newcastle, Broken 
Hill, Parramatta, from Kast to West Maitland, and from Sutherland to Cronulla, The 
gauge of line on all the Government tramways is 4 feet 84 inches. 


(a) Sydney Tramways. In the early sixties a horse tramway, 1 miles long, was 
constructed in Sydney. Owing to the rails being laid. higher than the road surface, 
the inconvenience thus caused to other traffic necessitated its removal, and it was not 
until September, 1879, that the first steam tramway was opened, running from Bridge- 
street to Hay-street via Hunter-street.. In the following few years these steam tramways 
were considerably extended. The electric system was not introduced into the city until 
the close of the year 1899, though it had at that time been in operation for some years 
in North Sydney. The tramways in the heart of the city, running along King-street to 
the suburb of Woollahra, as well as those in North Sydney, were originally worked by 
underground cables, and- have since been converted into electric lines on the’ overhead 
trolley system. In December, 1899, the electric tramway, extending from the Circular 
Quay along George-street to the Redfern Station, and thence to the densely-populated 
district of Pyrmont, was opened for traffic. This tramway is a double track, and is 3} 
miles in length. Single lines have been constructed along Castlereagh and Pitt streets, 
with the object of relieving the traffic along George-street. The whole of the steam 
tramways in Sydney and suburbs, with the exception of the Kogarah-Sans Souci, and 
the Arncliffe-Bexley, have now been converted into electric lines, and provision for 
the extra power required for the electrification of the former of these lines has been made 
at the central power station. New sub-stations have been erected at Darlinghurst, 
Leichhardt and Burwood. 


(b) Other Tramway Systems. In Newcastle the first section of the tramways, from 
Perkins-street to Plattsburg, was opened in 1887; the total length open on the 30th June, 
1912, was 28 miles. At Broken Hill and Parramatta the first sections of the tramways 
were opened in 1902. On the 30th June, 1912, the mileage open at Broken Hill amounted 
to 9, and at Parramatta to 6? miles.’ The line from-Hast to West Maitland, 44 miles 
long, was opened in February, 1909. There are also three short lengths of tramways 
in New South Wales run by private companies. Further particulars are given below. 


(c) Particulars of all Government Tramways. The following table shews the total 
length, the capital cost, the gross revenue, working expenses, and net earnings, and the 
percentages of working expenses on gross revenue, and of net earnings on capital cost, for 
the financial years 1901-2 and 1907-12:— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—PARTICULARS OF WORKING OF GOVERNMENT TRAMWAYS, 
~1901-2.and_ 1907-12. 


Percentage | Percentage 
nded | Length |, Capital Worki Net 
Pee eng Tsxpended Gros Working Net Ou DE: @| 
i ai ie as Bevenia, Expenses. Hepeinies, riper sarohatrck 
June. Open. ines Open. ’ Gross Capital 

Revenue. Cost. 
. _.. |. Miles: £ | £ Gey £ per cent. per cent. 
1901-2 104. | - 2,829,363 631,757 541,984 89,773 85.79 3.19 
1907-8 | 132% | 3,732,991 —| 1,011,994 809,065 | 202,929 79.95 5.44 
1908-9 1514 4,252,781 | 1,097,565 875,560 |. 222,005 79.77 5.61 
1909-10} 1653 4,668,797*.| 1,185,568 983,587 | 201,981 82.96 . 4.33 
1910-11), 190... |, D: 121,586* | 1,365,631 | 1,143,949 | 221,682 83.77 4.33 
1911-12; 1952 5,664, '394* 1,581,393 | 1,331,413 249,980 S219) 44 


* £47,455 of this sum, has been paid. from the Consolidated tRovedie: and no interest is 
Baxabis ‘thereon: A 


, Whe net result, after providing for all working expenses and £192,284 for interest on 
the capital invested, was a surplus of £57,696 in 1911-12, as compared with £47, 627 in the 
‘ preceding year. During the year 1911- 12, 266,789, 546, passengers were cee without any 
accident resulting i in loss of life to any of the passengers. 
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(d) Particulars of Different Systems of Government Tramways. In the subjoined 
statement particulars are given of the working of the electric and steam tramways 
in Sydney, and of the other Government tramways at Parramatta, Sutherland, New- 
castle, Maitland, and Broken Hill. 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—PARTICULARS OF THE WORKING OF THE VARIOUS 
GOVERNMENT TRAMWAYS, 1911-12. 


Line. Length} Gont,_| Revenue. | Expenses. | Zterest. | Arges &* 
, Miles. £ £ £ g £ 
Sydney and Suburban— | 
Electric ... .».| 181% | 5,153,321 | 1,460,625.) 1,209,321 | 174,594 | +76,710 
Steam... rhe 38,622 7,415 9,305 1,389 |. — 3,279 
Total... ...| 140 | 5,191,943 | 1,468,040 | 1,218,626] 175,983 | +73,431 
Parramatta Steam 63 37,247 | 5,970 7,319 1,340 | — 2,689 
Sutherland to Cronulla ,, 3 43,140 8,674 5,571 1,453} + 1,650 
Neweastle Hn ets: 276,201 72,324 71,488 9,386 | — 8,550 
East to West Maitland ,, 4} 38,110 5,338 5,307 1,371 | — 1,340 
Broken Hill me 9 77,683 21,047 23,102 2,751 | — 4,806 
Total... ...| 1952 | 5,664,324 | 1,581,393 | 1,331,413) 192,284) +57,696 


* The positive sign indicates a profit, the negative a loss. 
The total capital cost shewn in the preceding table was made up as follows :— 


CAPITAL COST OF NEW SOUTH WALES GOVERNMENT TRAMWAYS AS AT 
30th JUNE, 1912. 


. Power-house, 
Permanent Rolling Sub-stations, | Machinery. | Workshops. | Furniture. Total. 
Way: Stock. and Plant. 


£3,187,371 | £1,250,524 | £989,653 £68,261 | £166,123 £2,392 | £5,664,324 


The average cost ‘per mile open was £16,292 for permanent way and £12,661 for all 
other charges, making a total of £28,952 per mile. 

During the year 1911-12, four new extensions, amounting in all to a length of 16 
miles, were opened for traffic. On the 30th June, 1912, eight extensions, haying a total 
length of 11 miles, were under construction, and up to the same date four additional 
extensions, amounting to about 34 miles, had been authorised for construction. 


(e) Sydney Electric Tramways. The total route mileage of the city and 
suburban lines is 98, of the North Shore line 184 miles, of the Ashfield-Mortlake line 
84 miles, and of the Manly-The Spit line 6? miles, making the total length of the electric 
tramways in Sydney 131% miles. The current for the operation of these tramways is 
generated at the power-house at Ultimo, which has been erected at a total cost of 
£989,653, including the cost of the sub-stations and plant. The current generated at 
the power-house is partly continuous and partly alternating, and is used both for lighting 
and traction purposes. The standard voltage of the continuous current is 600; the 
alternating current is transmitted by means of high-tension cables to sub-stations, where 
it is converted to continuous current at the standard voltage. The total output of the 
power-house, for both lighting and traction purposes, during the year 1911-12, was 
77,584,279 kilowatt-hours, of which the direct-current supply was 16,160,139, and the 
alternating current 61,374,140 kilowatt-hours. The following table gives particulars 
of the working of the electric tramways for the financial years 1901-2 and 1907-12 :— 


_ 


a ey 
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NEW SOUTH WALES.—PARTICULARS OF SYDNEY ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS, 
1901-2 and 1907-12. 
. Total Cost of Output of | 
ce ane Mor traitic Construction | Power-house | Tram Miles | Passengers 
HOST, Equipment. Purposes. | 
Wise: : Kilowatt-hours No. ,000. No. ,000. 
1902 52 1,285,014 15,472 | 6,175 63,517 
1908 1464 3,288,480 37,422 | 16,517 159,723 
1909 1694 3,756,198 42,299 | 17,813 173,733 
1910 1844 4,235,170 45,500 | 19,394 187,574 
1911 2012 4,585,240 61,163 21,120 214,975 
1912 | 223 5,153,321 70,920 23,016 250,786 
. Number of Number of 
Gross Working 
Year ended 30th June. Tay, sae a: eS va Net Revenue. : Sel : er. 
£ £ £ 
1902 340,742 257,557 83,185 436 2,855 
1908 33 925 224 735,442 189,782 775 4,714 
1909 .».| 1,009,498 785,404+ 224,094 906 5,514 
1910 «22| 2,092,582 888,415 204,167 939 6,065 
1911 ...| 1,256,672 1,033,229 223,443 985 6,667 
1912 .| 1,460,625 | 1,209,321 251,304 1,048 8,188 
\ 


+ Including £50,500 written off for depreciation, etc. 


The net revenue on capital invested was 4.89 per cent. in 1911-12 as against 4.87 per 


cent. in the preceding year. 


(ii.) Private Tramways. There are two private tramway lines in New South 
Wales open for general traffic, (a) There is an electric tramway running from Rockdale 
to Brighton-le-Sands, a distance of one and a-quarter miles with a gauge of 4 ft. 8} in. 
This line was originally opened as a steam tramway in 1885, but was subsequently 
converted into electric. The total cost to the end of 1911 was £13,800. - During that 
year the number of tram-miles run was 37,000. (0) A private steam tramway passes 
through the township of Parramatta. Commencing at the park gates, it runs as far as 
the Duck River, a distance of 8} miles, where it connects with the Parramatta River 
steamers, conveying passengers and goods to and from Sydney. This line, the gauge 
of which is 4 ft. 84 in., was opened for traffic in 1883. In 1911 the number of tram 
miles run was about 17,936, and the number of passengers conveyed about 96,357, 


Particulars regarding private tramways used for special purposes are not available. 


(iii.) Sydney Harbour Ferries. As the ferry services on the waters of Port-Jackson 
are mainly subsidiary to the suburban railway and tramway systems, it has been thought 
advisable to include them here rather than under shipping. Returns for the year 1911 
were received from four companies, and shew that these companies had 61 boats in 
commission, which were licensed to carry a total of 39,024 passengers, or an average of 
639 per boat and-per trip. The total number of passengers carried during the year 
is stated as 29,700,000, an average of 81,370 per day. In addition to the 
ordinary passenger traffic there are two lines providing for vehicular traffic, which 
afford the only rapid meansof transit between the city and the northern suburbs. 
The four companies employed during the year a total of 907 persons. The gross 
revenue during 1911 amounted to £274,624, and the expenditure to £173,259, thus giving 
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a net revenue of £101,365. The services are well managed, and the boats constructed 
during reeént years—double-ended screwboats—are claimed to be superior in size and 
equipment to boats employed on similar service in any part of the world. 


3. Victoria,—In Melbourne there is a number of tramway systems carried on under 
the control of various authorities, the most important being the cable system worked by 
the Melbourne Tramway and Omnibus Company. ‘There are also three lines of electric 
tramways, one running from St. Kilda to Brighton, a distance of five and one-eighth 
miles, belonging to the Government, and under the control of the Railway Commis- 
sioners; one from Flemington Bridge to the Saltwater River and Keilor Road, a distance 
of seven and a-quarter miles, run by a private company; and one connecting the 
southern suburbs of Prahran, Malvern, Caulfield and St. Kilda. This system has a 
track mileage of 13% miles and is controlled by a joint municipal trust. There is also a 
private cable tramway, two and a-quarter miles in length, between Clifton Hill and 
Preston. There are also two tramways worked by horses—one, seven miles in 
length, running from Sandringham to Cheltenham via Beaumaris, and _ privately 
owned, the other, one and a-half miles long, from Brunswick to Coburg, and owned 
by the Coburg municipality, while three similar services are worked by the Melbourne 
Tramway and Omnibus Company, viz., Victoria Bridge to Kew, Richmond Bridge to 
Hawthorn, and the Zoological Gardens lines. It is intended to electrify the Brunswick- 
Coburg line at an early date. There is a short steam tramway, about one mile long, 
at Sorrento, and there are also systems of electric tramways at Ballarat and Bendigo, 
constructed and run by a private company. A number of tramways has been con- 
structed for special, purposes in various parts of the State under the provisions of the 
Tramway Act 1890. The work of constructing electric tramways at Geelong was 
commenced in January, 1911, and the line was opened for traffic in January, 1912. This 
system has a length of five and a quarter miles of single track, the gauge being 4 ft. 
84 in. 


(i.) Melbowrne Cable Tramways. The Melbourne Omnibus Company began its 
services by the initiation of omnibus services in 1869, and in 1878 the company changed 
its name to the Melbourne Tramway and Omnibus Company, with a view to the intro- 
duction of a tramway system in the city and suburbs of Melbourne. — It was not, however, 
until the year 1883, when the Melbourne Tramway and Omnibus Company’s Act was 
passed, that the necessary authority was given by Parliament for that purpose. Under 
this Act the company Was empowered to construct tramways in the streets of Melbourne 
and suburbs, with the consent of the municipalities interested, who had the option of 
electing to construct the tramways themselves. All the municipalities decided to exercise 
the option conferred upon them, and, according to’ the provisions of the Act, a Tram- 
ways Trust was formed. This body, which is composed of seven members from the 
Melbourne City Council and one member each from the councils of eleven of the 
surrounding municipalities, received full power to construct tramways, and to borrow 
monéy for that purpose, secured on the municipal properties and revenues and on the 
tramways themselves. The Trust raised sufficient funds to pay for the construction of 
the tramway-tracks and the engine-houses from which the cables are worked. , It was 
required by the original Act, as amended in 1892, to complete the tramways by the end 
of the year 1893, and to grant a thirty-two years’ lease of the tramways to the company, 
dating from the 1st July, 1884—when the liability for interest on the loans com- 
menced—and expiring on the 1st July, 1916. The company is required to find sufficient 
capital to build the rolling-stock and to equip the lines and engine-houses with all 
necessary working requisites. _ The company pays to the Trust annually the interest 
due upon the loans raised, and also a sufficient sum asia sinking or redemption fund, to 
repay by its accumulation the principal of the loans raised by the Trust, and at the 


expiration of the lease must hand back the lines in’ good working order to the Trust. 


The expenses of the Trust were paid out of the loan ‘up to the end of the year 1903, but 
since that date have been paid by the company to an amount not exceeding £1000 per 
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annum, the municipalities being liable for the remainder. The total amount the Trust 
was empowered to borrow was £1,650,000, which has been raised in London by means of 
debentures bearing interest at 44 percent. The premiums received amounted to £55,794, 
making a total of £1,705,794. This amount had been expended by the end of the year 
1893, when further loan expenditure ceased... The first line—that to Richmond—was 
opened to traffic in November, 1885, .and.the work being rapidly pushed on, the others 
were opened at short interyals, and the whole system was completed in 1891, The com- 
plete system consists of forty-three and a half miles of double-track cable lines, using 
constantly over ninety miles of wire rope, and four and a half miles of double-track horse 
lines. The gauge of track is 4 feet 84 inches. 


(a) Particulars of Working. The subjoined statement shews the tram mileage, the 
number of passengers carried, and the revenue and expenditure for the years 1901-2 and 
1908 to.1912 :— 


MELBOURNE CABLE TRAMWAYS—PARTICULARS OF WORKING, 1901-2 and 
1908 to 1912. 


Number Revenue. Working Expenses. 
Year endedthe | Tram of 
30th June. Mileage, |Passengers Trafti Repairs 
Carried. a ts. Other.*| Total. | Wages. |& Main-| Other.*| Total. 
: j ia Ma i tenance. 

y No. No. £ £ & z & £ £ 
1902... .--}| 9,226,883 | 47,261,572 | 454,683 | 20,152 | 474,835 | 125,596 68,689 75,269 | 269,554 
1908)". ...| 9,810,808 | 63,954,512 | 545,269 | 40,561 | 585,830 | 153,040 64,993 60,606 | 278,639 
1909... ... | 9,856,345 | 66,522,463 | 565,601 | 43,059 | 608,660 | 162,093 | 69,681 | 64,516 | 296,290 
1910). ...{ 10,010,975 | 68,695,853 | 581,390 | | 45,307 | 626,697 | 162,956 | 78,022 | 63,540 | 304,518 
1911-9. ...| 10,636,440 | 76,295,825 | 644,187 | 40,140 | 684,327 | 182,845 | 77,319 | 60,620! 320,784 
191255. ...| 11,313,212 | 84,926,712 | 715,524 | 45,268 | 760,792 | 205,883 76,040 | 61,996 | 343,919 


* Including amounts on account of omnibus lines. 


It may be noted that the ‘‘ Wages’’ item in the above table does not represent all 
that is paid in wages by the company, as a considerable portion is merged in me item 
‘‘Repairs and maintenance.’’ The figures under working expenses classed as ‘‘ Other’’ 
comprise feed, fuel, licenses, rates, insurance, law costs, stationery and office expenses, 
salaries of staff, and directors’ and auditors’ fees. 


(ii.) Electric Tramways. There are in Melbourne three electric tramway systems, 
namely (a) the St. Kilda-Brighton line, (d) the North Melbourne tramways, and (c) 
the Prahran-Malvern system. 


(a) The St. Kilda-Brighton Line. Under the’ St. Kilda and Brighton Electric 
Street Railways Act 1904 the Board*of Land and Works was authorised to construct a 
tramway from St. Kilda to Brighton. The amount of interest payable on the cost of the 
land acquired for the tramway was guaranteed by the municipalities of St. Kilda and 


“Brighton for a period of twenty years, and authority was given by the Act to the muni- 


cipalities to levy either a general or special rate not exceeding one shilling in the pound 
for the purpose of paying the guarantee. The profit, if any, during the first twenty 
years is to be set off in reduction of the guarantee. The line was opened for traffic i in May, 
1906, and the extension to Brighton Beach was opened in the following year. A proposal 
has been made to extend the line along the foreshore as far as Mordialloc. The 
capital cost to the 80th June; 1912, exclusive of rolling-stock, was £44,197, and of rolling- 


‘stock was £16,393, making a ‘total of £60,590. The gauge of track is 5 ft. 3in. The 
‘subjoined statement gives particulars of the working ofthis line for) the financial years 


ended the 30th June, 1907 to 1912:— ' 
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ST. KILDA-BRIGHTON ELECTRIC STREET TRAMWAY, 1907 to 1912, 


Year | | 

ended| Mileage | Capital | Car Passengers Gross | Working Interest. | Net Profit 
te | Open. | Cost. | Mileage. Carried. | Revenue. | Expenses. * | or Loss.t 

| fiona =) £ £ £ £ 

1907; 5.13 | 52,939 | 303,777 | 1,030,242 9,590 17,392* 1,980 |—9,782 
1908| 5.13 | 57,523 | 335,007 | 1,146,484 | 10,874 14,299t 2,140 |6,065 
1909} 5.13 | 58,054 | 338,214 | 1,265,492 | 10,941 9,075 2,038 |— 172 
1910 5.13 | 58,612 | 340,254 | 1,361,925 | 11,885 9,860 2,092 x= “6%; 
1911; 5.13 | 59,007 | 346,849 | 1,410,907 | 12,852 9,819 2,107 |+ 926 


1912, 5.13 60,590 | 367,306 | 1,674,918 | 15,012 | 13,283 | 2,078 |— 349 


| \ 


* Including an amount of £9941 for replacement of rolling stock, car-shed and equipment 
destroyed by fire. + Including an amount of £3311 for replacement of rolling-stock, etc., caused 
by fire. } Profit is indicated by +, Loss by —. 


The average fare paid per passenger was 2.13. pence in 1911-12 as against 2.17 pence 
in 1910-11. The gross revenue in 1911-12 was 9.81 pence per passenger car mile and 
£2926 per mile of track open. In the same year the percentage of working expenses 
on gross revenue was 88.5 as against 76.4 in the preceding year, 


(6) The North Melbourne Tramways, extending through the northern suburbs to 
the Saltwater River and to Keilor Road, were constructed by a private company, and 
were opened for traffic towards the end of the year 1906. The route mileage for year 
ended 30th September, 1912, was 74 miles, the guage of line being 4 feet 84 inches. 


The number of passengers carried during the same period was 2,405,478. 
’ 


(c) The Prahran-Malvern Tramway. This line has been constructed under the 
control of a trust, which consists of five members appointed from the councils of 
Prahran, Malvern, St. Kilda, and Caulfield. The total track mileage (including double 
track 4 miles) is 18¢ miles, the total capital cost being £182,560, The gauge of the 
track is 4 {t. 8§ in. The current is supplied by the Melbourne Electric Supply Company 
Limited at a price varying according to the consumption of current and the price of fuel. 
Any surplus revenue, after providing for operating expenses, interest, sinking fund, and 
renewal reservé, is te be paid to the municipal councils interested in proportion 
to the car mileage run in their respective districts. The lines were opened for traffic on 
31st May, 1910. During the year ended 30th September, 1912, the current used for 
traction purposes was 1,039,049 kilowatt-hours, and the number of tram miles run was 
approximately 705,551, the number of passengers carried 5,825,378, the gross revenue 
£38,876, and the working expenses (excluding interest and renewals reserve) £24,719. 
The number of cars in use was 26, and the number of persons employed 140. An 
additional 25 miles of track is in course of construction, linking up the suburbs of Kew, 
Hawthorn, Caulfield, and St. Kilda with the existing system. 


(d) The Ballarat and Bendigo Electric Tramways are under the control of a private 
company, and run along the main streets and to and from the outlying suburbs of 
the two cities. The total length of lines open for traffic is 22 miles, the gauge 
being 4 ft. 84 in. Over 5 million passengers were carried during 1911, the gross 
revenue being £47,817, and the working expenses £31,525. 


(e) The Geelong Electric Tramways. This line, which is privately owned, was 
‘opened for traffic in January, 1912, and up to the 31st August of that year the cost of 
construction and equipment was £37,275. The car mileage was for the.same period 
83,971 miles, and the number of passengers carried 421,779. 
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(f) Particulars of Working of all Electric Tramways, ‘The following table gives 
particulars of the working of all electric tramways in Victoria for each year from 1907 


to 1912 inclusive :— ° 


VICTORIA.—PARTICULARS OF WORKING OF ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS, 1907 to 1912. 


| 


; $o thea aire i 44 0 ? A ao a 
oh. 2SgHh | pose ia Ss On 3 w 2 Onl, o 
g)geg | S838) Sss888| 29 | BEE | 83 ge. | Ba [aus 
Scere | ren eS ose 3 ase So 5} 2d ese 
me ao a. oF aq ge my in > Ba 
mise | S028 |os.s0a | F 5 all Mind eax | Sele 3 
— cal inl 
Ae g |  O8a a Paw ¢ Post ahi tha 
Kilowatt-hrs.| No. (000 No. (000 

Miles £ (000 omitted.)| omitted.) | omitted.) & £ No. | No. 
1907 34 229,486" 1,790 1,793 7,037 48,554* 34,522* 78 379 
1908 345 272,180* 1,562* 1,963 7,519 69,296 55,740 95 338 
1909 34 290,815 2,185 1,904 7,497 66,148 | 50,820 95 312 
19101 34 275,458* 2,314 1,930 7,889 54,727* 40,087* 97 317 
1911 43% 406,815+ 2,998 2,376 12,198 84,545+ 56,562 117 408 
1912 52 497,100t 8,504 2,703 15,343 106,478 | 73,4361 119 501 
* Incomplete. + Exclusive of Prahran-Malvern Tramway, which was opened for traffic 


on 31st May, 1910. {! Exclusive of North Melbourne Tramway. 


(iii.) Private Tramways for Special Purposes. There are in Victoria a number of 
tramways used for special purposes, chiefly in connection with the timber, mining, and 
milling industries. These lines have been constructed either under authority of the 
Department of Public Works, pursuant to Section 36 of the Tramway Act 1890, or 
under leases or licenses issued by the Department of Lands and Survey, pursuant to 
Sections 144 and 145 of the Land Act1901. Particulars of these lines are too incomplete 
for publication. 


4, Queensland.—In this State there is a system of electric tramways running through 
the streets of the city and suburbs of Brisbane and controlled by a private company which 
has its head office in London. The total length of the Brisbane system was thirty four 
and one-third miles at the end of the year 1912. There is also a number of tramways, 
having a total length of about 640 miles, run in connection with sugar mills. Particulars 
of Shire tramways have been given in the part of this section dealing with private rail- 
ways (see p. 732). 


(i.) Brisbane Electric Tramways. These tramways are run on the overhead trolley 
system, the voltage of the line current being 550. The total cost of construction and 
equipment’ to the end of the year 1909 was approximately £1,250,000, the gauge of 
line being 4 ft. 84 in. | The following table gives particulars of these tramways for 
the calendar years 1901 and 1908-12. 


QUEENSLAND—BRISBANE ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS, PARTICULARS OF WORKING, 
1901 and 1908-12. 


Mileage Number E sb Number 
Y Open Current Tram of Gross | Working Wars of 
oar for Generated. | Miles Run. | Passengers | Revenue. |Expenses.| ~j}"* | Persons 
Traffic. Carried. Wao. Employed 
Miles... | Kilowatt-hrs, No. No. £ Bye No. No. 
1901... 21 8,192,955 | 2,756,443 |16,183,801 | 111,483 | 64,710 79 375 
1908... 802 4,915,202 3,367,972 |27,221,466 | 177,567 ‘j 107 619 
1909... 802 5,099 663 3,321,803 |29,732,338 | 192,371 i * 614 
1910S: 80% 5,441,032, | 3,524,036 |82,419,276 | 214,265 be 119 654 
LOUIS. 344 a 3,671,963 |36,443,222 | 243,344 . 128 736 
1912... 344 5,798,622 | 3,508,410 |36,375,652 | 243,668 i 128 762 


* Not available. i 
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(ii), Sugar-Mill Tramways, There is a number of tramways in various parts of 
Queensland used in connection with the sugar-milling industry, chiefly for the purpose of 
hauling cane to the mills. Some of these lines are of a permanent nature, running 
through sugar-cane plantations, while others are portable lines running to various farms. 

; nyt 

. South Australia.—Up to the year 1906 chate was a number of horse pate 
in tho 1 al streets of Adelaide and suburbs run by.varieus private companies, Power 
to acquire part of these lines, with a view to their-electrification, was given to the Adelaide 
Oorporation by the Municipal Tramways Trust Act 1906. In accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act, a Trust consisting of eight members, of whom two were nominated by 
the Governor, two elected by the City Corporation, and two each by the Suburban Cor- 
porations and the District Councils, was formed in 1907, and a length of forty-nine route 
miles of horse traction tramways was purchased from the private companies at a cost. of 
£288,857. On the 9th March, 1909, the electric car system was inaugurated on the 
Kensington route, At the end of July, 1912, a length of 48 route miles had been 
electrified and opened for traffic, the corresponding length of track opened being 85 miles. 
The power-house is located at Port Adelaide, nine miles from the city. It is equipped 
with three 1500-kilowatt turbo-alternators generating current at 11,000 volts, which are 
stepped down and passed through rotary converters to direct current at 600 volts. The 
cost of construction and equipment on the 31st July, 1912, was £1,332,034. The following 
table gives particulars of the tramways for the year ended 31st July, 1912. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA,--ADELAIDE ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS,—PARTICULARS OF 
WORKING, 1911-12. 


ee . — = 


| No, of 
Mileage | 7 r No. of | ¥O>.% 
Year Open Capital Current Tram ape a Gross | Working | Cars n 
‘tor Cost, Generated, | Miles Run, 18 Revenue. |Expenses.| in | S028 
"1 Carried, * Em- 
Traiie, se. ploy’a 


Miles. £ ‘isin w'tt-hrs. Sn (ig No.'|. No. 
1912} 48.8 1,982,086 | 7,687,317 4,657, 994 87, 840, 808 | 277,060 | 181,020 } 158 [1,057 


* Inclusive of price of current. 


‘There are also in South Australia nineteen and three-quarter miles of Government 
horse tramways in country districts, worked in connection with the railway system, and 
six and one-quarter miles of private tramways used for passenger service. The subjoined 
statement gives various’ particulars of these lines :— 


SOUTH pepe Signin aoe OF HORSE eal iat 19M-12, 


Particulars, Length. | Gauge. Nature of Traffic, 
—_ - ——— eS E : zx BE #\ 
GOVERNMENT TRAMWAYS. 
OE sealeda ta deeeomeer Wipes Teen aa Miles. ft. in, , 
Moonta, Moonta Bay, and Hamley Flat 5} 5 3 |Passengers and goods. 
Gawler be re Te. |. pp 8 nr a 
Victor Harbour and Breakwater ee 5118 Gf Sushi 
Dry Oreek and Magazine ves ee dL 2 0 |Explosives.. 9! 4" 
Magazine and Broad Creek... i 14 2ni0 an 
Port Broughton and Mundoora 8 6 |Passengers and goods, 


EES 


. PRIVATE” TRAMWAYS: 


Port Adelaide and Alberton... |, 24. || 5 8 | Passengers. 
Glonelg and Brighton a9 biti 4 4 83 


” 
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6. Western Australia.—In this State there are a number of horse tramways, amount- 
ing in all to a length of twenty-eight miles, which are the property of the Government. 
Of these the most important is the line between Roeburne and Cossack, constructed on 
a 2 ft. gauge and under the control of the Colonial Secretary’s Department. The length 
of this line is fourteen and three quarter miles. The remaining thirteen and a half miles 
belonging to the Government are made )up of eleven short lengths varying from two 
and a half chains to four and a quarter miles, worked in connection with the jetties at 
various ports for the purpose of providing the necessary communication between such 
jetties and the goods sheds or warehouses. Most of these short lines are leased at annual 
rentals, and are under the supervision of the Harbour Master. Their maintenance and 
improvement is in the hands of the Public Works Department. In addition to these 
Government lines there are electric tramway systems at Perth and Kalgoorlie carried on 
by private companies, and at Fremantle and Leonora, under municipal control. 


(i.) Government Tramways. Particulars as to the working of the Government 
horse-tramways or as to the rents received therefrom are not generally available. The 
returns of the Roeburne-Cossack line for the year ended 30th June, 1912, shew that the 
capital cost of the line to that date was £50,569, the gross revenue for the year being 
£3269, and the working expenses £720. 


(ii.) Electric Tramways. There are now five towns in Western Australia which 
enjoy the benefits of electric tramway systems, namely, Perth, Fremantle, Kalgoorlie, 
Boulder City, and Leonora, 


(a) The Perth Electric Tramways were opened for traffic by a private company in 
1899, and the system has since been extended to many of the outlying suburbs. It is 
intended by the Government to take over this tramway system in May, 1913, when it 
will be run in conjunction with the Government railways. On the 31st December, 1911, 
there were 224 miles of line open, the total cost of construction and equipment to that 
date being £479,791. During the year 7,858,928 passengers were carried, the gross 
revenue being £86,528 ‘and the working expenses £45,441. Forty-eight motors were in 
use, and the number of employees was 204. ‘The gauge of line is 3 ft. 6 in. 


(b) The Kalgoorlie and Boulder City Tramways are also run by a private com- 
pany, the first line being opened in 1902. At the beginning of 1904 legislative 
authority was given for the construction of lines in Boulder City and suburbs, and in 
November, 1904, the last section of the Boulder system was completed. At the end of 
the year 1911 the total mileage of the whole system—in Kalgoorlie and Boulder City— 
amounted to 19 miles, the total cost of construction and equipment being £449,104. 
During the year 2,695,000 passengers were carried. The gauge of this line is 3 ft. 6 in. 


(c) The Fremantle Tramways were opened in November, 1905, under the control of 
the municipality. On the 31st August, 1911, there were 8? miles of line open for traffic, 
the cost of construction and equipment at that date being £105,026. This line has a 
gauge of 3ft.6in. During the year 3,750,000 passengers were carried. 

(d) The Leonora-Gwalia Tramway, three miles in length, formerly a steam tram- 
way, was opened for traffic by electrification on 5th October, 1908. This tramway is 
under municipal control, and has a gauge of 3 ft. 6 in. 


(e) Particulars of Working of all Hlectric Tramways. The subjoined table shews, 
so far as returns are available, particulars of the working of all electric tramway systems 
in the State for the years-1901 and 1907-11:— 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—PARTICULARS OF ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS, 1901 and 1907-11. 


Total Cost ae No 
pisces d m oe ” al Ta pes ice > eer a Ae 
, yuc- = ° ross orkin, 
Year. reg fon enn Generated. coe Passengers |Revenue.| Expenses. — phar 
Traffic.*| Equip- ee Carried. one plowed 
ment ; ee 
Miles. £ Kilowatt-hrs. No. No. £ £ No. No. 
1901; 164 367,037 721,056: t 46,270 | 26,673 | 30 
1907) 4532 + 4,049,980 |2,247,889|14,050,086/143,403 | 89,266 | 89 330 
1908} 474 968,567| 4,065,616 |2,316,325 13,136,065|142,182 | 91,770 | 89 354 
1909} 50 1,018,548) 3,952,386 |2,304,616)13,579,603)144,320 | 98,236 | 101 366 
1910} 53 1,035,357 $8,741,628 2,,139,524/12,420,830)189,824 | 88,110 | 106 381 
1911) 53 1,039,421| 4,395,044 |2,360,341/14,399,558)158,657 | 93,003 | 104 359 
} | 


* For the years 1907 to 1911 inclusive, miles of route are given; for 1901 the figures represent 
miles of single track. + Not available. t Exclusive of Leonora Tramway. 


7. Tasmania.—In Hobart there is a system of electric tramways, amounting in all to 
a length of nine miles, owned by a private company. Under the authority of the Laun- 
ceston Tramway Act of 1906 the Launceston City Council entered into anagreement with a 
private company for the construction of a system of electric tramways in the city and 
suburbs of Launceston. The agreement provided that the company was to run the tram- 
ways for a period of twenty-five years, when the Council could purchase the lines and 
stock at cost price; the electric power required was to be supplied by the Council. This 
agreement, however, lapsed, and the Council has constructed the tramways, and is running 
them as a municipal undertaking. The system, which was opened on the 16th August, 
1911, has a route mileage of about 5? miles, the gauge of track being 3 ft.6in. An 
extension of a mile to High Street is under construction, and a further extension of 
a mile is proposed. The total cost of construction and equipment to the end of October, 
1912, amounted to £59,337. Fourteen cars with motors were in use; and the number 
of employees totalled 80. The number of passengers carried during the year 1911-12 was 
1,986,599 and the car mileage was 266,098 miles. The gross revenue for the same period 
was £14,783, and the working expenses £10,409. 


(i.) Hobart Electric Tramways. These tramways were opened for traffic in 1898, the 
total cost of construction and equipment to the 31st December, 1911, being £92,121. 
The line has a 3 ft. 6in. gauge. The following table gives particulars of the working 
of this system for the years 1901 and 1907-11:— 


TASMANIA.—PARTICULARS OF WORKING OF HOBART ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS, 
1901 and 1907-11. 


Total 

Mileage| cost of 
Open |Construc-| Current Gross | Working Number ‘of Per- 
for tion and |Generated 


: Passengers | Revenue. |Expenses.| °f Cats 
Traffic. | Equip- 


H sonsEm- 
Carried. in Use. |"ployed. 
ment, 
Miles, £1.) Silowath | No, No. £ £ No. No. 


hours 


Number Number 
of 


Year. 


1901 9 90,000 ate 821,633 | 1,734,120| 16,097 | 11,735 20 90 
1907 i) 90,000 | 607,324 | 445,505 |2,504,773| 24,421 | 13,635 22, 102 
1908 9 90,000 | 622,207 | 453,773 | 2,677,018 | 26,789 | 14,446 23°) 205 
1909 9 90,824 | 748,878 | 490,410 | 2,772,047 | 27,502 | 15,682 25 105 
1910 9 91,788 | 746,377 | 518,024 | 3,074,782 | 29,490 | 16,820 25 108 
Ord 9 


92,121 | 845,403 | 484,295 | 3,363,500} 32,780 | 19,310 28 110 
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8. Electrical Traction in Commonwealth, 1911-12.—The subjoined table gives par- 
ticulars of electric tramways for each State and the Commonwealth. The returns 
for the Hobart tramways in Tasmania, for the Ballarat and Bendigo tramways in Vic- 
toria, for the Rockdale-Buighton-le-Sands in New South Wales, and for the Perth and 
Kalgoorlie tramways in Western Australia, are for the calendar year 1911; for the Bris- 
bane tramways the returns are for the calendar year 1912; and for other tramways the 
returns are, generally, for the financial year 1911-12 :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS IN COMMONWEALTH, 1911-12. 


Mileage No. of 
No. of Work- 
(Route) A Current | Tram : Cars, | No. of 
State. open Wicker Gene- Miles Passen- aoe ing Ex- Motors,| Em- 
for ‘ rated. Run. re ae) EV SDUS: | DEMSCE. bal ployees 
Traffic. erryen. Trail’rs 
Kilowatt- p | a 
. No. (,000 | No. (,000 | 
Miles.|'  # “ {hours (,000| omitted).|omitted).|  * £ el ene 
N.S.W. sof 183 5,167,121 72,982 23,053 250,786 | 1,463,025 | 1,211,858} 1,055 | 8,147 
Victoria aa 52 *497,100 3,504 2,703 15,343 | *106,478 *73,436| 119 | 501 
Queensland ...| 34 af 5,799 3,508 36,375 243,668 + 128 762 
South Australia| 48 1,332,034 7,687 4,658 37,847 277,060 181,020} 158 1,057 
West. Australia 53 1,039,421 4,395 2,360 14,400 158,657 93,003} 104 359 
Tasmania ee 15 151,458 1,323 750 5,350 47,563 29,719) 42 181 
Commonwealth) 335 ies ee 95,690 37,032 360,101 oan 1,589,036 1,606 11,007 
+ | 


* Exclusive of North Melbourne Tramway. + Not available. t Incomplete. 
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SECTION XVIII. 
POSTS, TELEGRAPHS, AND TELEPHONES. 


§ 1. Posts. 


1. The Commonwealth Postal Department.—Under the provisions of section 51’of 
the Commonwealth Constitution Act the Commonwealth Parliament was empowered to 
make laws with respect to the control of the postal, telegraphic, and telephonic services 
in Australia, and by proclamation, made under section 69 of the same Act, the six 
separate State Post and Telegraph Departments were amalgamated and taken over by 
the Federal Executive on the Ist March, 1901. On the 1st December following, the. 
Commonwealth Post and Telegraph Act 1901 came into operation, and the. provisions 
of the various State Acts referring to the postal and telegraphic services thereby ceased 
to apply; it was, however, specially provided by the Act of 1901 that, until such 
provisions should be revoked by the Governor-General, all regulations in force, and 
all rates and charges levied under any State Act should continue in force and be 
applied in the same manner as if such State Act were not affected by the Common- 
wealth Act. The administration of the Act of 1901 was placed in the hands of a 
Postmaster-General, a responsible Minister with Cabinet rank, and of a Secretary 
having chief control of the Department throughout the Commonwealth under the Post- 
master-General, whilst a principal officer in each State was provided for under the style 
of Deputy Postmaster-General. The rates and charges levied in each State for the trans- 
mission of letters, telegrams, and postal articles at the date of Federation remained in 
force until the Post and Telegraph Rates Act came into operation on the 1st November, 
1902. This Act secured uniformity throughout the Commonwealth in the rates charged 
for the conveyance of newspapers by post, and for the transmission of telegrams, but did 
not alter the charges made in the individual States for the transmission of letters, cards, 
parcels, and packets. Uniform postage rates now exist in all the States under the 
Postal Rates Act of 1910, which came into operation by proclamation on the 1st May, 
1911. (See paragraph 6 hereof.) 


In previous issues of the Year Book will be found a brief description of the postal 
services in the earlier period of Australian history. (See Year Book No. 5, page 754.) 


2. Development of Postal Services.—In 1841 the number of post offices open in 
Australia was 102, situated mainly in New South Wales and Tasmania. At the end of 
ten years 101 post offices were open in New South Wales, 44 in Victoria, 72 in South 
Australia, and 51in Tasmania. From the year 1851 onwards a remarkable increase in 
the number of post offices in Australia took place, until, in 1891, the number open on 
the mainland and Tasmania totalled 4468, of which 1384 were situated in New South 
Wales, 1729 in Victoria, 307 in Queensland, 629 in South Australia, 86 in Western 
Australia, and 328 in Tasmania. 

On the 31st December, 1911, the postal business had increased to such an extent 
that 5664 post offices were open for business, of which number 1948 were situated in 
New South Wales, 1720 in Victoria, 576 in Queensland, 662 in South Australia, 372 in 
Western Australia, and 386 in Tasmania. 
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3. State, Interstate and Oversea Postages for whole Commonwealth—In the 
following table the matter dealt with is divided into (i.) matter posted in the Com- 
monwealth for delivery within the Commonwealth, (ii.) matter received: from places 
outside the Commonwealth, (iii.) matter despatched to places outside the Commonwealth, 
and (iv.) total postal matter dealt with by the Commonwealth Postal Department in 
1901 and from 1907 to 1911, but excluding Interstate Excess. 


STATE, INTERSTATE, AND OVERSEA POSTAGES FOR WHOLE COMMONWEALTH 
1901 and 1907-11, 


| 
Letters and Packets. 


Year. | Posttandss Newspapers. | Parcels. 


POSTED FOR DELIVERY WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH (,000 OMITTED). 


1901 rea Bas 210,205 92,383 1,253 36,395 
1907 ae mal 309,069 92,228 2,363 64,786 
1908 ie aab 329,013 96,359 2,508 68,569 
1909 ane nee 347,594 107,516 2,741 76,348 
1910 tha cts 363,893 118,674 2,956 76,991 
1911 ae nis 416,353 122,020 3,205 70,975 


OVERSEA RECEIVED (,000 OMITTED), 


mle wes Be ue 5,682 7,283 81 2,876 
1907 op). «.: By 9,541 8,423 119 _ 8,828 
1908p... es 13,309* 8,141 107 4,499 
TOOT hae pa 14,092 9,145 106 3,620 
1910-7 es 15,729 10,042 119 3,852 
ais iey a ae 19,445 11,691 142 4,568 


OVERSEA DESPATCHED (,000 OMITTED). 


1901 aa oper 4,945 3,055 35 1,319 
1907 60 see (2 40,894 5,548 64 2,356 
1908 oon ove 10,624 5,400 68 2,191, \° 
196. A55 ele 11,279 5,712 70 2,406 
1910 ot S86 13,039 6,003 79 3,076 
1911 0 BAS 17,265 7,926 83 3,120 


TOTAL PoOsTAL MATTER DEALT WITH BY THE COMMONWEALTH POSTAL 
DEPARTMENT 1901 AND 1907-11, BUT EXCLUDING INTERSTATE EXCESS 
(,000 OMITTED). 


1901 468 sa 220,853 102,727 1,369 . 40,161 
1907 nde aoc 332,301 105,857 2,554 72,045 
1908 Ade AY 356,176 110,269 2,680 76,041 
1909 ha Be. 372,496 119,931 2,898 81,909 
1910 - 75 392,851 132,415 3,155 83,599 
TOUT ress as 453,885 139,603 3,419 79,017 


_* The increase is partly due to the fact that in New South Wales the method of counting was 
different in previous years. . 
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4. State, Interstate and Oversea Postages for each State.—The following table 


shews separately for each State the postage matter dealt with in 1911 under the same 
classification adopted in the preceding paragraph :— 


STATE, INTERSTATE, AND OVERSEA POSTAGE FOR EACH STATE, 1911. 


State. | uoiters and Newspapers. Parcels. Packets. 


POSTED FOR DELIVERY WITHIN COMMONWEALTH (,000 OMITTED). 


New South Wales ...| 160,522 59,688 | 1,572 | 31,327 
Victoria 133,737 24,585 | 580 16,238 
Queensland 44,210 16,545 | 637 10,892 
South Australia PH 82,206 6,545 | 186 6,030 
Western Australia ...| 25,986 5,884 | 170 4,419 
Tasmania... 19,692 8,778 | 60 2,069 

Commmonwealth...| | 416,358 122,020 | 8,205 70,975 

OVERSEA RECEIVED (,000 OMITTED). 

New South Wales ... 8129 3,035 | aren 1,315 
Victoria Ye 5,857 | 4,355 39 | 1,452 
Queensland 2,591 | 1,927 31 | 689 
South Australia fs 821 1,000 13 | 394 
Western Australia ... 1,515 743 17 | 430 
Tasmania... 532 631 5 288 

Commonwealth... 19,445 11,691 142 4,568 

OVERSEA DESPATCHED (,000 OMITTED). 

New South Wales ... 6,448 3,714 41 1,556 
Victoria Bed 5,110 3,200 ’ 19 1,214 
Queensland 1,493 875 9 113 
South Australia ss 1,161 1°8 5 127 
Western Australia ... 1,826 263 7 67 
Tasmania... 1,227 186 2 43 

Commonwealth... 17,265 7,926 83 3,120 


5. Postal Facilities, 1911.—The subjoined statement shews the number of post and 
receiving offices, the area in square miles and the number of inhabitants to each post 
office (including receiving offices) in each State and in the Commonwealth at the end of 
the year 1911. It will be observed that the most sparsely populated States have the 
greatest number of offices in comparison with their population, but in order to judge the 
relative extension of postal facilities the area of country to each office must also be taken 
into account. The returns given for South Australia in this and all suceeding tables 
include those for the Northern Territory. Similarly, the returns for the Federal Capital 
Territory are included in those for New South Wales. 
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SQUARE MILES OF TERRITORY AND NUMBER OF INHABITANTS TO EACH POST 
AND RECEIVING OFFICE, 1911. 

3 f 

State. N.§.W.) Vic. |Q’land.| S.A. | W.A..| Tas. |C’wlth. 


Number of post and receiving offices...) 2,490 | 2,544 | 1,362 746 479 433 | 8,054 
Number of square miles of territory to 

each post office in State ... | 124 313 492 | 1,211 | 2,037 60 369 
Number of inhabitants to each office... 680 526) 456 564 614 446 567 


Number of inhabitants per 100 sq. miles 547 | 1,523; 938 46 30| 738) 153 


| 
| { 


* Including Federal Capital Territory. + Including Northern Territory. 


6. Rates of Postage.—Prior to the operation of the Postal Rates Act of 1910, 
the charges made for the postage of newspapers and parcels, and of interstate and 
foreign letters, were the same in all the States of the Commonwealth. The rates for the 
transmission of inland letters, however, were not uniform, the Post and Telegraph Act 
1901 having specially provided that the rates and charges levied in any State should 
continue in force. The last-mentioned regulation, however, was repealed by the Postal 
Rates Act of 1910, which came into force by proclamation on 1st May, 1911. 

The following rates on letters, newspapers, and certain other postal articles posted 
in the Commonwealth for delivery therein came into force on the 1st May, 1911, the 
date of proclamation of the operation of the Postal Rates Act of 1910 :— 


POSTAL RATES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES POSTED IN THE COMMONWEALTH FOR 
DELIVERY THEREIN ON AND AFTER Ist MAY, 1911. 


Postal Articles. Rates of Postage. 
LETTERS ... aR det ae .... 1d. per } ounce. 
Single, 1d. each. 
LETTER-CARDS ope ons wee re teeeeg. aAdGAey Balke 


(Single, 1d. each. 


Post CARDS see | nau, sil veaphchalfe 

PRINTED PAPERS AS PRESCRIBED _ ... ...| 3d. per 2 ounces or part of 2 ounces. 
BOOKS PRINTED OUTSIDE AUSTRALIA ae iq. per 4 ounces or part of 4 ounces. 
BOOKS PRINTED IN AUSTRALIA ote ...| $d. per 8 ounces or part of 8 ounces. 


MAGAZINES.—That is to say— 

(a) magazines, reviews, serials, and other similar 
publications printed and published in Aus- 
tralia in numbers at intervals not exceed- 
ing three months Soe 4d. per 8 ounces or part of 8 ounces. 

(b) magazines, reviews, serials, and other similar 
publications (including newspapers) printed 
and published outside Australia in numbers 
at intervals not exceeding three months ...| $d. per 4 ounces or part of 4 ounces. 

HANSARD.—That is, reports of Parliamentary 
Debates printed and published by the authority 


of the Commonwealth or of a State ... $d. per 12 ounces or partof 12 ounces. 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, PATTERNS, SAMPLES, 
AND MERCHANDISE AS PRESCRIBED ..| 1d. per 2 ounces or part of 2 ounces. 


NEWSPAPERS (without condition as to the number 
contained in each addressed wrapper) posted by 
registered newspaper proprietors, or by news- 
vendors, or returned by an agent or “newsvendor 
to the publishing office nok rae ...| 1d. per 20 ounces on the aggregate 

weight of newspapers so posted by 

i any one person at any one time. 

ALL OTHER NEWSPAPERS ... Aad ...| For each newspaper, 4d. per 10 

ounces or part of 10 ounces. 


. 
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Whilst the bookkeeping sections of the Constitution Act (see Section XIX., § 1, 
hereinafter) were in force, each State had necessarily to use its own postage stamps, and 
stamps sold in one State were only allowed to be used on letters posted in that State. 
The necessity for this arrangement disappeared with the change in the keeping of the 
Commonwealth accounts, and since the 14th October, 1910, stamps of any State can be 
affixed to letters, irrespective of the State in which they~are posted. There is now a 
uniform postage stamp for the Commonwealth,-a stamp with a design containing 
characteristic features of Australia having been issued. 


(i.) Letters. Under the Postal Rates Act of 1910, the charge (1d. for every $ oz.) 
for letters posted for delivery within the Commonwealth is now uniform throughout all 
States. Previous to the Ist May, 1911, various local and interstate rates were in 
operation within the States. The postage to the United Kingdom was reduced in 
January, 1891, from sixpence per half-ounce via the Red Sea, and fourpence via the Cape 
of Good Hope, to the uniform rate of twopence halfpenny. In 1891 the States were 
represented at the Congress of the Universal Postal Union held in Vienna, and on the 
4th July a convention was signed'on their behalf, by which they joined the Union from 
the Ist October of that year. On that date the rate of postage to all British possessions: 
and to foreign countries included in the Union was reduced to twopence halfpenny. 
The present charge for postage of interstate letters and of letters to the United 
Kingdom and to British possessions is now uniformly one penny per half ounce through- 
out the Commonwealth ; the rate on letters to foreign countries (with the exception of 
New Hebrides, Banks and Torres Islands, where the rate is twopence per half-ounce) is 
twopence halfpenny for each half-ounce. . 


(ii.) Newspapers. The different rates charged for the carriage of newspapers in the 
various States, prior to Federation, continued after the control of the Postal Departments 
had been taken over by the Commonwealth, until the lst November, 1902, when a 
uniform rate was imposed by the Post and Telegraph Rates Act 1902. At present 
the rates on all newspapers posted for delivery within the Commonwealth~ (without 
condition as to the number contained in each addressed wrapper posted) by registered 
newspaper proprietors, or by newsvendors, or returned by newsvendor or agent to the 
publishing office, is one penny per twenty ounces on the aggregate weight. On all other 
registered newspapers posted within the Commonwealth for delivery therein, the charge 
is a halfpenny per tert ounces for each newspaper. At the end of the year 1911 there 
were in all 1784 publications registered in the Commonwealth under section 29 of the 
Post and Telegraph Act 1901 for transmission by post as newspapers. The charge on 
postage of registered newspapers for transmission to the United Kingdom is one penny 
for each newspaper not exceeding eight ounces in weight by the ordinary route, and one 
penny for each newspaper not exceeding sixteen ounces in weight by the All-Sea Route, 
To other parts of the world the rate is one penny up to four ounces, and a halfpenny for 
every additional two ounces. Newspapers which are not sogintapee are charged at the 
same rates as other printed papers. ' 


(iii.) Parcels. Parcels may not exceed 11 lbs. in sraight: 3 ft. 6in. in Hehe or 6 ft. 
in length and girth combined. The rate for the inland postage of parcels is sixpence up 
to 11b., and then threepence for every additional pound. For interstate transmission 
the ata is eightpence up to 11b., and then sixpence per lb., and for transmission to the 
United Kingdom the rate is one suiting up to 1lb., and sixpence for every additional pound. 


(iv.) Packets. The regulations for the conveyance of packets vary in the several 
States. The ordinary rate is one penny for each two ounces. Packets must not as a rule 
exceed 2 ft. in length, 1 ft. in breadth or depth; or, if in a roll, 2 ft. 6 in. in length. 
Special rates are allowed for the conveyance of commercial papers, patterns, samples, ete. 
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8. Registered Letters.—Under section 38 of the Post and Telegraph Act 1901 
provision is made for the registration of any letter, packet, or newspaper upon payment 
of the prescribed fee, and any person who sends a registered article by post may obtain 
an acknowledgment of its due receipt by the person to whom it is addressed by paying 
the prescribed fee (see hereunder) in advance at the time of registration in addition to the 
registration fee. 


(i.) Registration Fees. The fee payable upon registration of an article is threepence, 
and the fee payable in order to obtain an acknowledgment of the delivery of the registered 
article is bwopence halfpenny in addition. Registered letters must,.as a rule, be handed 
in at least half-an-hour before the closing of the mails. 


(ii.) Number of Registered Articles Posted. The subjoined table shews the number 
of registered articles posted in each State during the year 1911, classified according to 
the places to which they were despatched for delivery :— 


NUMBER OF REGISTERED ARTICLES POSTED DURING 1911. 
(,000 OMITTED. ) . 


. . Posted in each 
Taper ee herd Ce 
State. Delivery with-| Delivery in ape ei sid is Total. 

in that State. | other States. the Giwealth: 
New South Wales . 1,080 1383 87 1,250 
Victoria 872 105 70 1,047 
Queensland 446 52 33 531 
South Australia xe 218 31 21 270 
Western Australia ... 371 35 40 446 
Tasmania... 172 22 8 202 
Commonwealth 3,109 378 259 3,746 


9. Ocean Mail Services.—Regular steamship communication between Australia and 
Eufope was established in 1852 by a service run by the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany between Singapore and Sydney, via King George’s Sound, Adelaide, and Melbourne. 
This service was inaugurated in September, 1852, by the arrival at Melbourne of the 
““Chusan,’’ and was continued until 1854, when it was stopped in consequence of the 
Crimean War; in 1856 a line of steamers was again started, and the service was carried 
on by the Peninsular and Oriental Company, in conjunction with the Royal Mail Com- 
pany, for some years. 


(i.) Mail Route via San Francisco. The service via the Red Sea did not at that 
time give much satisfaction to the public, and was looked upon with a certain amount 
of disfavour in New South Wales and New Zealand. The effect was to stimulate the 
colonists to agitate for an improved service, and proposals were made for the establish- 
ment of a line of mail packets from Sydney to Panama via Wellington, by rail across 
the isthmus, and thence to Great Britain. The result was that in 1866 the line was 
started, and continued in operation until the end of 1868, when it was terminated 
through the failure of the company by which it had been carried out. The completion 
of the railway across the American continent in 1869, with its western terminus at San 
Francisco, opened up a new and agreeable route, and in that year a monthly service was 
inaugurated by the Union Steamship Company, in conjunction with the Pacific Steam- 
ship Company, from Sydney to San Francisco via Auckland. This service was sub- 
sidised to the extent of £37,000 per annum, of which New South Wales paid £25,750 
and New Zealand £11,250, and was continued until November, 1890, when a new con- 
tract was entered into and the amount of the subsidy largely reduced, the amount of the 
contribution being based upon the weight of mail matter carried. Various extensions of 


x 
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the contract were made, but the last agreement made between the New Zealand Goyern- 
ment and the Oceanic Steamship Company of San Francisco expired on the 10th 
November, 1906, and has not since been renewed. From that date mails were carried 
at Postal Union rates until the 12th April, 1907, when the service was discontinued, 
At present mails to and from Hurope via San Francisco are carried by the Union Steam- 
ship Company, which receives a subsidy from the New Zealand Government, and by the 
Oceanic Company. Hach of these companies carries Australian mails at poundage rates, 
with a four-weekly service. 


(ii.) Route via Suez Canal. The establishment of a mail route via America had the 
effect of stimulating the steamship owners who were engaged in the service via Suez, and 
from that time there was a marked improvement in the steamers, as well as in the 
punctuality and speed with which the mails were delivered. The Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, and, at a little later date, the Orient-Pacific Company, have carried 
mails to and from Australia almost since the inception of ocean steam services. Postal 
matter was carried by contract until 1905, when the contract between the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company and the Commonwealth Government ceased, although that 
between the company and the Imperial Post Office is still in force. Mails 
are still carried from Australia by the Peninsular and Oriental Company, but are 
carried at Postal Union rates and not under contract with the Commonwealth. On 
the 25th April, 1905, the Orient-Pacific Company concluded a new contract with the 
Commonwealth Government for a fortnightly service between England and Australia. 
The subsidy was at the rate of £124,880 perannum. This contract has now been re- 
-placed by the new mail contract referred to in the next sub-section hereof. Fremantle 
has, since the year 1900, been the first and last port of call for the mail steamers to 
Europe, in lieu of Albany, the original port of call. The Peninsular and Oriental and 
Orient-Pacific Companies’ steamers sail alternately every week both from London and 
Australia conveying the homeward and outward mails. 


(a) The New Mail Contract. On the 1st January, 1906, tenders were invited by 
the Commonwealth Postmaster-General for a fortnightly mail service between Adelaide 
and Brindisi, to alternate with a similar service to be provided by the Imperial Govyern- 
ment, and a contract was entered into with Sir James Laing and Company Limited, 
providing for a service at an annual subsidy of £125,000. This contract, however, “fell 
through, and new tenders were accordingly called for. On the 15th November, 1907, an 
agreement was entered into with the Orient Steam Navigation Company Limited pro- 
viding for a fortnightly service for a period of ten years, commencing in February, 1910. 
The mail service is to be carried out by existing vessels belonging to the company and by 
five new mail ships, which have been specially built, and which are each over 12,000 tons 
gross registered tonnage and of not less than seventeen knots speed. Two more new 
vessels were to be added within eighteen months and six years respectively from February, 
1910, and under this provision the Orama entered into running during November, 1911. 
The vessels are to call at Fremantle, Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane, and at 
least six of them at Hobart during the months of February to May inclusive. The voyage 
from Taranto to Adelaide is to be completed within twenty-six days fourteen hours, and 
from Adelaide to Taranto within twenty-seven days two hours, but the latter period may 
be exceeded by thirty-six hours during the prevalence of the south-west monsoon. The 
amount of the subsidy is fixed at £170,000 per annum ; but, if the earnings of the com- 
pany be decreased, or the expenses increased, by reason of any Commonwealth shipping 
legislation passed subsequently to the date of the agreement, to the extent of not less 
than £5000 a year, the contractors have the right to terminate the agreement unless the 
subsidy is increased. Insulated space of not less than 2000 tons of forty cubic feet is to 
be provided in each of the new vessels, and the freights are not to exceed one halfpenny 
per lb, for butter and sixty shillings per ton for fruit. White labour only is to be 
employed, and no discrimination is to be made between unionists’and non-unionists. 
If before or during the sixth year of the period of the contract an accelerated service is 
provided by any competing line of mail ships, the contractors must, if so required by the 
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Postmaster-General, provide a service equal to the competing service, at an increased 
subsidy, to be determined by agreement or arbitration. The Commonwealth flag must 
be flown on the mail ships, which the Commonwealth has the right to purchase at a 
yaluation at any time. Within six months of the Postmaster-General establishing a 
permanent wireless telegraphy station at Rottnest Island, or at any point on the coast 
between Fremantle and Brisbane, the company must fit the mail ships with wireless 
 telegraphy installations. The new service was inaugurated on the 11th February, 1910. 


(0) French and German Subsidised Mail Services. Vessels belonging to the Messa- 
geries Maritimes and the Norddeutscher Lloyd, which are under contract respectively 
with the French and German Goyernments to convey mails monthly between Marseilles 
and New Caledonia and between Bremen and Sydney, via Genoa, also carry mails for 
the Commonwealth Government from Australia to Europe at Postal Union rates. The 
Messageries Maritimes service commenced in November, 1882; the amount of the annual 
subsidy granted by the French Government is £120,000. The first contract for the 
establishment and maintenance of a mail steamship line between Germany and Australia 
was made between the Imperial German Government and the Norddeutscher Lloyd in 
1885, and the service was inaugurated in July, 1886. with the steamer Salier. 


(iii.) Route via Vancowver and Canadian Pacific Railway. During the year 1893 
a direct monthly service was started between Sydney and Vancouver, in British 
Columbia, via Wellington, in New Zealand, and thence to Liverpool via the Canadian- 
Pacific Railway, the New South Wales Government paying an annual subsidy of 
£10,000 for the maintenance of this service for a period of three years. In 1896 the 
agreement was renewed for a further period of three years, and in 1899, was again 
renewed for four years, sibject to the same terms and conditions, except that the route 
was via Brisbane instead of Wellington. The contract was further extended, at an 
increased subsidy, from time to time until the 31st July, 1911, at a subsidy of £26,626 
per annum. This subsidised service has now been discontinued. Mails for Canada are | 
forwarded via New Zealand through Sydney at poundage rates. 


(iv.) Other Ocean Mail Services. In addition to the mails via the Suez Canal, 
@ number of other services, both regular and irregular, are maintained between 
the Commonwealth and various parts of the world, and also between the principal 
ports in the various States and a number of small ports in the less settled parts 
of the Commonwealth which are maccessible by rail. The following statement gives a 
summary, in so faras returns are available, of all mail services maintained betwegn the 
Commonwealth and other countries and between ports in the Commonwealth. The 
amounts of subsidies specified are the amounts payable per annum unless otherwise 
stated. 


SUMMARY OF MAIL SERVICES, COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, 30th JUNE, 1912. 


Eroguoncy Ports between which Particulars regarding 


Description of Service. Service is maintained. Subsidies. 


Service. 


. To and from Europe, via Suez— 
(a) Peninsular and Oriental* .../Fortnightly | Adelaide, Fremantle]! Subsidised by Imperial 
and London, via Brin-| Govt. Mails from Aust. 
disi and Marseilles at Postal Union rates. 
(b) Orient-Pacific* ... bs me Se Adelaide, Fremantle & | Subsidised. Date of agree- 
London, via Taranto ment, 15th Nov., 1907. 
Term from Feb., 1910. 
Amt. of subsidy £170,000. 


(c) Messageries Maritimes ... ...| Every four | New Caledonia and Mar-| Subsidised by French 
' weeks seilles, via Fremantle | Govt. Mails from Aust. 

and Adelaide at Postal Union rates. 
(d) Norddeutscher Lloyd ... ,..| 138 voyages | Fremantle, Adelaide &| Subsidised by German 
yearly. Bremen, via Genoa Govt. Mails from Aust. 


at Postal Union rates. 


* Mails carried also to India via Colombo. 
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SUMMARY OF MAIL SERVICES.—(Continued.) 


Frequency Ports between which Partic 
ihe : ulars regardin 
Description of Service. wick ies Service is maintained. Subsidies. . 
2. (a) To and from Europe, via Van- 2 
cowvert— “ 
Union Steamship Co. .| Every four | Sydney and Vancouver, | Poundage rates. 
weeks . via Auckland, 
Fiji, Honolulu, and 
8. (a) To and from Europe, via San once every eight weeks 
Francisco— to Fanning Island 
Union Steamship Company we Sydney, Wellington and | Subsidised by New Zea- 
San Francisco land Govt. Mails from 
t Aust. at Poundage rates. 
(b) Oceanic Steamship Co. ... ‘id Sydney, Apia, Hono-} Poundage rates. 
lulu, and San Francisco 
4, To and from New Zealand— 
(a) Conjointly by Union S.S. Co.and| Weekly | Sydney, Melbourne, | Poundage rates. 
Huddart, Parker Ltd. Hobart, Bluff, Dun- 
edin, Christchurch and 
Wellington 
(b) pet eptags by Shaw, Savill and|Fortnightly| Hobart, Bluff, Dunedin, 
Albion Co. & N.Z. Shipping Co. and Wellington an 2 
(ce) Conjointly by Union 8.8. Co. and| Bi-weekly | Sydney and Wellington, 
Huddart, Parker Ltd. Sydney and Auckland oe 3 
(d) Other Steamers .. = ‘| Irregularly, Sydney, Wellington, 
when Auckland, and Lyttel- ae fi 
5. To and from ports in N.S. Wales— convenient | ton 
(i.) NoRTHERN PortTs— 
(a) North Coast S.N. Co, Sydney, Manning River, pn é 
Weekly Macleay, Nambucca, 
‘| Bellinger Rivers. 
Twice Coffs Harbour, Clarence 
kl River, Byron Bay, and 
wees, Richmond River 
(b) Cain's Co-Operative 8.8. Co....| Six times a | Sydney& Port Macquarie ee 
(ii.) SoutH Coast Ports— month - 
Illawarra and 8. Coast S.N.Co....| Twice Sydney, Eden, Bega and a ty 
weekly Tathra 
6. Toandfrom Northern Ports of Qla.— 4 
(a) Australian United Steam Naviga-| Weekly | Brisbane, Gladstone, | Subsidised by agreement 
tion Co. Ltd. Townsville, Cairns,| dated 29th Nov., 1905, 
Cardwell, Mourilyan,| for five years; extended 
Geraldton, Pt. Douglas} to 29th November, 1914. 
and Cooktown Amount of subsidy, 
£18,450. 
(b) Do. do. do. .| Once every | Brisbane, Normanton & | Subsidised by agreement 
three weeks| Burketown,via Towns-| dated 16th Jan., 1906, for 
ville, Cooktown, and} five years, extended for 
Thursday Island three years to Jan., 1914. 
Amountof subsidy, £6000. 
z . Subsidies under 6 (a) and 
; (b) paid by Queensland. 
(c) Other steamers ... & eiieclver teh Various... .| Poundage rates 
when 
convenient 
7. To and from Ports in S. Australia— fs . 
(a) Gulf Steamship Co. ... ‘ Weekly | Pt. Adelaide & Kingscote |) Subsidised to 31st Decem- 
(b) =) ise ate ..| Twice a wk. ie Edithburgh || ber, 1913. Amount of 
(c) 4 55 " ” Stansbury |{subsidy,. (a) £595; (b) 
(da) “ c Le Weekly ” Pt. Vincent |) £299; (ec) £299; (da) £149. 
(e) Adelaide Steamship Co. a ae Pt. Lincoln Subsidised for three years 
. from ist January, 1911. 
. Amountof subsidy,£1730. 
(f) Adelaide Steam Tug Co. ..| Asrequired | Port Pirie & Hummocks | Subsidised without agree- 
Hill ment. Amount of sub- 
sidy, £36. Subsidies 
under 7 (i.) (a), (b), (c), 
(a), (e), (f), paid by South 
Australia. 
8. Western Australia— . 
(i) INTERSTATE— 
(a) By P. & O. and Orient Lines Weekly | Fremantle and Adelaide | P. and O. at Postal Union 
rates. Orient line sub- 
sidised. See above 1 (a) 
and (b) . 
(b) Adelaide Steamship, the Aus-| Conjointly, | Fremantle, Albany, and | Poundage rates. 
tralian United S. Navigation,|) weekly Adelaide 


Huddart Parker, Howard 
Smith, Melb. 8.8. Co., and 


Mcllwraith McEacharn lines| 


+ Carries also mails to Canada and the United States. 
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SUMMARY OF MAIL SERVICES.—(Continued.) 


Description of Service. 


Frequency 
of 


Service. 


Ports between which 
Service is maintained. 


Particulars regarding 
Subsidies, 


Western Australia—continued— 


(c) Messageries Maritimes, Nord- 


deutscher Lloyd, and the 
German and Ausn. lines 
(d) White Star line 


(ii.) To & rRom Ports oNN.W. Coast 


(a) State Steamship Service 


(b) ” 


(c) West Aust. & Ocean 8. Co.'s 
(da) Ausn. United S. Navigation 
and Adelaide §S. Co.’s 


” 


(iii.) To AND FROM Ports on S. Coast 


(a) State Steamship Service 


(b) 
(c) 


” ” 


” ” 


9. Tasmania— 
(a) Union §.S. Co. and Huddart, 
Parker Proprietary 
(b) Do. do. do. 
(ce) Do. do. do. 
(d) Union Steamship Co. 
(e) New Zealand mail services,see! 
above New Zealand, 3 (a) & (b) 


(f) To and from ports in Western 
districts 

(g) Ellerker and Co. _... oh 

(h) Huon Channel and Peninsula 
Steamship Co. Ltd.... 


(i) Holyman and Sons Ltd. 


G) 


(k) Stephenson & Gunn 


10. To and from Northern Territory— 
(i.) NokvHERN TERRITORY— 


(a) The Eastern and Ausn., and 
the China Navigation Co.’s 
(b) Burns, Philp and Co. 


(c) Royal Dutch Packet S.N. Co. 
(d) Jolly and Co. 


(e) 


(f) State Steamship Service of 
Western Australia 


Every four 
weeks 


Monthly 


Once each 
sixty days 
Fortnightly 
Irregularly 
during the 
cattle se’s’n 


Weekly 


..|Fortnightly 


Quarterly 


3 times a 
week 


..| Twice a wk. 


Weekly 


..|Fortnightly 


Twice a wk. 


Weekly 


Twice awk. 


Thrice 
weekly 


Irregularly 
Monthly 


Every two 
months 


.| Four times 


a year 


..| Every eight 


weeks 
Every two 
months 


Fremantle and Adelaide 
Albany and Adelaide 


Fremantle and Derby 


Fremantle & Darwin 


Fremantle and Broome 
Fremantle, Derby, and 
Wyndham 


Albany and Esperance 


Albany & Israelite Bay 
Albany and Eucla 


Melb’rne & Launceston 


Sy Burnie 

Sydney, Hobart, and 
Wellington 

Sydney, Eden, Launces- 
ton, and Devonport 

Sydney,Melb’ne,Hobart, 
Bluff, Dunedin, Christ- 
church, Wellington 
and Auckland 

Hobart and Strahan 


Melbourne, Burnie, etc. 
Hobart and Tasman 
Peninsula Ports 


Hobart & Maria Island 


Launceston and Fur- 
neaux group of Islands 


Launceston and King 
Island 


To and from Adelaide, 
Melb’rne, and Sydney, 
via North Queensland 
ports, extending to 
China and Japan 
Melbourne to Darwin, 
via North Queensland 
ports en route to Java 
Darwin and Boroloola, 
calling half-yearly at 
Roper River 
Darwin and Wyndham 


Fremantle and Darwin 


Postal Union rates by first 
two, and poundage rates 
by last line. 

Poundage rates. 


Subsidised by agreement 
dated 28th February,1910, 
for three years. Amount 
of subsidy, £5500. Sub- 
sidy paid by Western 
Australia. 

Poundage rates. 


) Subsidised by agreement 
dated 1st October, 1912, 


for two years. Amount 
of subsidy, £13,000. 
Poundage rates. 


Subsidised by agreement 
dated 1st May, 1912, for 
three years. Amount of 
subsidy, £3,250. 


Subsidised by agreement 
dated 1st January, 1913, 
for three years. Amount 
of subsidy £255 per 
annum. 

Subsidised by agreement 
dated 1st January, 1913, 
for three years. Amount 
of subsidy £25 perannum 

Subsidised by agreoment 
dated 1st January, 1913, 
for one year. Amount 
of ‘subsidy £500 per 
annum, £250 paid by 
Tasmanian Government 
and £250 by Common- 
wealth Government. 

Subsidised by agreement 
dated 1st January, 1913, 
for one year. Amount 
of subsidy £300 per 
annum. 


Poundage rates. 


Postal Union ‘rates. 


Poundage rates 
Subsidised by agreement 
till 30th June, 1913. 
Amount of subsidy, (d) 
£1540; (e) £150 per voyage. 


Subsidised by Western 
Australian Government. 
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SUMMARY OF MAIL SERVICES.—(Continued.) 


. 


Description of Service. 


Frequency? 
of 


Service. 


Ports between which 
Service is maintained. 


Particulars regarding 
Subsidies. 


To Eastern Ports— 
(a) Burns, Philp & Co. ... 


(b) China Navigation, Eastern & 
Ausn., and Burns, Philp Co.'s 
(c) Norddeutscher Lloyd 


(a) Nippon Yusen Kaisha 


(e) Royal Dutch Packet S. N. Co. 


} 
(f) Various other steamers 


(g) W.A.S.N. Co. & Ocean 8.8. Co, 
12. South Africa— | 
White Star, Lund’s, and other 
Companies 


13. North America— 
(a) Weir line 


(b) Various steamers 
(c) Various steamers 
(d) Union $.8. Co. 
(e) > " 


14. South America— 


.| 13 voyages 


..| Every four 


Various steamers 


15. Pacific Islands— 


(a) Burns, Philp and Co. 
(b) 5 » 

(ce) Fy BY 

(da) 5 A 


(e) Royal Dutch Packet S. N. Co.: 


(f) German §.S. Co. 


16. Noumea— 
(a) Messageries Maritimes 


(b) Other steamers 


17. Fiji— 
(a) Union §.8. Co. 
(b) 


18. Fiji and Nowmea— 


.| Every two 


..{Fortnightly 


‘| fortnightly 


Burns, Philp and Co. 


19, Ocean and Pleasant Islands— 
Various steamships x 


Monthly 


About three 
times a 
month 

Monthly 


Monthly 


About 
monthly 


Fortnightly 


Irregularly 


” 


yearly 
weeks 


About 
weekly 


Monthly 


months 
Every six 
weeks 


Monthly 
Every 4 


months 


About 


Monthly 


Sydney, -Sourabaya, 
Samarang, Batavia, 
and Singapore 

Sydney, to Hong Kong, 
Manila, ete., via North 
Queensland ports 

Via Germ'n New Guinea, 
Bismarck Archipelago, 
and Hongkong 

Sydney to Manilla, 
China, and Japan, via 
N. Queensland ports 

Melbourne to Java, via 
Sydney and Queens- 
land ports. 

Sydney or Newcastleand 
ports in Borneo, Java, 
Sumatra, and Malay 
Peninsula 

W.A. Ports, Java, and 
Singapore 


Various 


Sydney, San Francisco, 
and Vancouver 

Sydney or Newcastle to 
San Francisco 

Sydney to Guaymas 
(Mexico) 

Syd., Wellington, Tahiti 
and San Francisco 

Sydney, Auckland, Fiji 
and Vancouver 


Sydney or Newcastle via 
N. Zealand to ports in 
Chile, Brazil, Peru, 
Uruguay, and Argen- 
tine. 

Sydney to Lord Howe & 
Norfolk Islands, N. 
Hebrides 

Sydney to Gilbert and 
Marshall Islands 

Papua 


Solomon Islands 


Melbourne to Papua via 


Sydney and Queens- 


land ports 
ee 


Sydney and Noumeaand 
to Vila (New Hebrides) 
once a month 

Sydney and Noumea 


Sydney and Suva 
Sydney, Auckland,Suva, 
Tonga, and Samoa 


Sydney and Suva 


Sydney, Ocean and 
Pleasant Islands 


Subsidised by N.S.W.Govt. 
Mails at poundage rates. 


Poundage rates. 


Postal Union rates. 


Poundage rates. 


Poundage rates. 


Subsidised -by Common- 
wealth at £19,850 per 
annum. 


Poundage rates. 


Postal Union rates. 


Poundage rates. 


Subsidised byGerman Gov. 
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10. Amount of Mail Subsidies Paid.—The following table shews the amounts of 
subsidies for ocean and coastal mail services as existing on 31st December, 1912, which 
are paid by the Commonwealth Postal Department. 


MAIL SUBSIDIES.—_OCEAN AND COASTAL SUBSIDIES, 1912, 


South Westen n 


Orient |Qu’ensland Tasmanian 
Service... 5 aft i ae . Australian | Australian 
Pacific. Ports Boe ‘ ei Fin Ports. 
£ s £& £ | £ 
Annual Subsidy Si ...| 170,000 24,450 5,548 8,750 | 13,830 
} | 


During the year 1911 the amount paid by the Commonwealth for conveyance of 
mails at poundage rates by non-contract vessels was £27,100; by road services, £323,872; 
and by railway services, £311,874. 


11. Average and Fastest Time of Mails to and from London.—Great progress has 
been made in regard to the means of postal communication with the United Kingdom 
and the continents of Europe and America. In 1857 there was an unsatisfactory ocean 
mail service, which nominally brought monthly mails, with news nearly sixty days old ; 
at the present time, though but fifty years have elapsed, there are four lines of modern 
ocean steamships, which bring the mails in about twenty-nine days to Adelaide, in 
addition to services by way of New Zealand, via San Francisco and Vancouver. After 
leaving Fremantle, where the Western Australian mails are landed, the outward mail 
steamers via the Suez Canal all call at Adelaide, where the remaining mails are landed 
and conveyed to their ultimate destination by rail. The subjoined table shews the 
average and the fastest times occupied in the conveyance of mails from London to 
Adelaide and vice versa during the year 1911 :— 


AVERAGE AND FASTEST TIME OCCUPIED IN CONVEYANCE OF MAILS VIA SUEZ 
CANAL BETWEEN LONDON AND ADELAIDE, AND VICE VERSA, DURING 1911. 


London to Adelaide. Adelaide to London. 


Service. 
Average Time. | Fastest Time. | Average Time. | Fastest Time. 


; , Days. Hours.|Days. Hours.| Days. Hours. | Days. Hours. 
Peninsular and Oriental S.N. Co., 


via Brindisi and Colombo ...| 28 44 QT 23 29 16 29 ff 
Orient Pacific S. N. Co., wa 
Naples and Suez ... 28 5 -28 1 30 12 30 2 
*Messageries Maritimes, via Mar- 
seilles.... ace ta 34 1 32 3 
*Norddeutscher Lloyd, 2 via Genoa was bor 32 21 31 14 


* No mails were received Boer London by the Messageries Maritimes or oy wer Morddenieoher 
L pyd services 


The journey by rail from Adelaide, where the mails for the eastern States are landed, 
to Melbourne takes 174 hours; from Adelaide to Sydney, 42 hours, including a stop of 
about seven hours at Melbourne; while the through journey from Adelaide to Brisbane 
takes just over three days. The journey from Melbourne to Hobart occupies about 29 
hours, via Launceston, and about 32 hours direct. 

The average time occupied in the conveyance of mails from London to Sydney via 
Vancouver is a little over 37 days, and from Sydney to London by the same route nearly 
35. A table shewing the average and fastest times of this service was given in previous 
issues (see Year Book No. 5, p. 766), but the discontinuance of the contract with the 
company operating between Australia and Vancouver renders the table no longer 
desirable. 
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12. Money Orders and Postal Notes.—The issue of money orders and postal notes 
in the Commonwealth is regulated by sections 74 to 79 of the Post and Telegraph Act 
1901. A money order, which may be issued for payment either within the Common- 
wealth or abroad, may not be granted fora larger sum than £20, nor a postal note, which 
is payable only within the Commonwealth, for a larger'sum than twenty shillings. 
Money orders are sent direct from the Commonwealth to the United Kingdom, and 
to most of the British colonies and possessions; to the German Empire and German 
colonies; to Italy; and to the United States of America. Money orders, payable in 
Japan and China, are sent via Hong Kong; orders payable in all other countries are sent 
through the General Post Office in London, where new orders are issued and forwarded 
to the addresses of the payees, less threepence for every £5, or part thereof. In order 
that the full amount of the original order may be forwarded to the payee, this extra 
commission must be paid by the remitter. 


(i.) Value of Orders Issued and Paid and of Notes Sold.—The following table 
shews the total value of money orders issued and paid, and of postal notes sold in 
each State and in the Commonwealth during the year 1911, together with the total 
amount of commission on money orders and poundage on postal notes received by the 
Postal Department :— 


VALUE OF MONEY ORDERS ISSUED AND PAID AND OF POSTAL NOTES SOLD, 
TOGETHER WITH THE TOTAL AMOUNTS OF COMMISSION AND POUNDAGE 
RECEIVED IN EACH STATE DURING 1911. 


Net 
Val f Val f Val f P. d 
State. MonatOudena Moser anit imadiadeer Postal Notes Raseineiae 
Issued. Paid. Daas aem Sold. Postal Notes 
£ £ Pyar £ £ 
New South Wales --.| 2,819,188 2,949 264 21,677 1,194,025 23,389 
Victoria oat se-| 1,139,505 1,487,537 10,021 935,042 18,243 
Queensland ... ve 937,710 752,958 9,888 310,328 5,993 
South Australia pate 375,103 348,436 8,908.. ..|, 206,416 4,128 
Western Australia .-.| 1,053,261 741,187 8,335 255,986 4,550 
Tasmania ek act 259,161 225,864 9,507 115,520 2,264 
Commonwealth ...| 6,583,923 | 6,455,246 56,366 3,017,317 58,567 


cy 


(ii.) Rates of Commission on Money Orders. The rates of commission chargeable 
for the issue of money orders are as follows :— 


RATES OF COMMISSION, MONEY ORDERS, 1912. 


For sums— ' 

If Payable in— 8. | aSe| fee | ash) ase] aoe) gee) aoe. 

oF Ss Sis Ses Dist Bid coer! S4sr 

a $29) 929) 855 | 825] S55) $53] ges 

2 one e738 22s ges g23 sa e283 

Z| A Ot Ole Fa 3S) a 8) a 8) as 

Bi As/18> oy} SrqGenlB.4 G2) S.2.Gshl By Ge | Brey Genial 

The Commonwealth... O46 SO 2G. eh OM al) Oy) d= 16a) <1e 7651 2 are net 
New Zealand and Fiji 0 6 Tena 62 Oy 2 Ot). SO” Oun Sea manne 
Papua S58 sect O. “DAO tO Te “Gil Bh GUS OU Sees Owes. 10 
U. Kingdom & other countries Sixpence for any amount up to £2 and 3d. for each 

additional £1 or fraction thereof. 


Remittances may also be made by telegraph to and from money order offices in the 
Commonwealth which are also telegraph or telephone offices, and to New Zealand. 
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The charge for a telegraph money order is the cost of the telegram of advice in addition 
to the ordinary commission. The remitter must also send a telegram to the payee 
advising the transmission of the money, which telegram must.be produced by the payee 
when applying for payment. 


(iii.) Rates of Powndage on Postal Notes. The values of the notes issued have been 
so arranged that any sum of shillings and sixpences up to £1 can be remitted by not 
more than two of these notes. Broken amounts not exceeding fivepence (but not 
fractions of a penny) may be added by affixing postage stamps. The poundage or com- 
mission charged on notes of different denominations is as follows :— 


POUNDAGE RATES, POSTAL NOTES, (912. 


Denomination of Note’ ...| 6d. to 1s. 6d. | 2s. to 4s, 6d. 5s. 7s. 6d. 10s. to 20s. 


Poundage charged Sos $d. 1d. 1d. 2d. 3d. 


13. Number and Value of Money Orders and Postal Notes Issued and Paid.—The 
following table shews the total number and face value of money orders and postal notes 
issued and paid in the Commonwealth during 1901 and from 1907 to 1911:— 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF MONEY ORDERS AND POSTAL NOTES ISSUED AND PAID, 
1901 and 1907-11. 


Money Orders. Postal Notes. 


Year. Issued. Paid. Issued. Paid. 


Number, Value. Number. |. Value. | Number. Value. Number. Value. 


No. (,000).| £ (,000). | No.,(,000).| #£(,000).. | No. (,000).| £(,000). | No. (,000).} 4 (,000), 
1901...) 1,318 | 4,193 | 1,339, |) 4,081..| 3,515. | 1,292 | 3,522 | 1,293 
1907 ...| 1,887 | 5,533 | 1,374 | 5,508 | 6,057 | 2,274 | 6,057 | 2,274 
1908 ....| 1,437 | 5,733 | 1,402 | 5,725 | 6,319 | 2,391 | 6,322 | 2,389 
1909 ...| 1,460 | 6,093 | 1,496 | 6,041, | 6,872 | 2,598 | 6,867 | 2,595 
1910...| 1,500 | 6,368 | 1,424 | 6,259 | 7,446 | 2,796 | 7,446 | 2,796 
1911... 1,583 | 6,584 | 1,448 | 6,455 | 8,042 | 3,017 | 8,042 | 3,017 


14. Classification of Money Orders Issued aud Paid.—The following table shews 
the number and value of money orders issued in each State during the year 1911 and: 
classified according to the country where payable :— 


MONEY ORDERS ISSUED IN EACH STATE, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO COUNTRY 
WHERE PAYABLE, 1911. — 


Where Payable. 


State in which 


Issued. ; In the Com- In In the In Other Total. 
monwealth, | New Zealand.|United K’dom.| Countries. 
NUMBER. 
New South Wales 541,265 11,498 75,334 12,260 640,357 
Victoria be 223,249 6,165 39,306 10,902 279,622 
Queensland fats 204,141 2,075 34,229 6,552 246,997 
South Australia ... 78,795 1,124 17,933 4,578 102,430 
Western Australia 192,170 4,332 35,005 5,124 233,631 
Tasmania vere 71,380 1,934 5,589 1,212 80,115 
Commonwealth 1,311,000 | 24,128 207 ,3896 40,628 1,583,152 
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MONEY ORDERS ISSUED IN EACH STATH, Ete.—(Continued). 


Where Payable. 


State in which | = ; Total 
Issued. | In the Com- In In the United In Other ‘ 
' monwealth. |New Zealand. Kingdom. Countries. 
VALUE. 
| £ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales | 2,579,819 33,879 164,449 41,036 2,819,183 
Victoria ---| 1,014,491 19.526 78,285 27,203 1,139,505 
Queensland =| 813,414 7,116 77,665 89,515 937,710 
South Australia a4 320,054 8,440 35,422 16,187 375,103 
Western Austraha | 921,619 6,177 81,982 43,483 1,053,261 
Tasmania | 240,191 7,055 9,494 2,421 259,161 
Commonwealth 5,889,588 77,193 447,297 169,845 6,583,923 


The following table shews the number and value of money orders, paid in each 
State during the year 1911, and classified according to the country where issued :— 


MONEY ORDERS PAID IN EACH STATE, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE 
COUNTRY OF ISSUE, 1911. 


Where Issued 


State in which paid. In the Com- In In the In Other Total. 
monwealth. | New Zealand. |United K’dom.| Countries. 


NUMBER. 
New South Wales 541,493 84,672 19,310 18,312 608,787 
Victoria a 292,538 24,241 12,934 8,671 338,384 
Queensland ef 195,072 || ON 9,784) feMro7 588 3,012 188,351 
South Australia’... 77,801 1,660 3,237 1,313 84,011 
Western Australia 150,393 1,936 5,986 1,174 159,489 
Tasmania ey 58,290 6,219 2,066 2,116 68.691 
Commonwealth 1,295,587 71,462 51,066 29,598 1,447,713 
VALUE. 
| £ & & £ & 
New South Wales | 2,721,479 95,869 75,148 56,768 | 2,949,264 
Victoria... ..| 1,298,664 61,959 43,705 33,209 1,487,537 
Queensland ie 700,314 9,954 29,931 12,759 752,958 
South Australia ... 327,537 4,938 11,046 4,915 348,436 
Western Australia 707,359 5,205 23,679 4,944 741,187 
Tasmania % 200,994 14,425 5,387 5,058 225,864 
Commonwealth | 5,956,347 192,350 188,896 117,653 6,455,246 
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In the above tables money orders payable or issued in foreign countries, which have 
been sent from or to the Commonwealth through the General Post Office at London, are 
included in those payable or issued in the United Kingdom. 


15. Classification of Postal Notes Paid.—The subjoined table shews the number 
and value of postal notes paid during the year 1911 in each State and in the Common- 
wealth, classified according to the State in which they were issued. 


Particulars regarding the total number and value of postal notes issued and paid 
during previous years since the inauguration of the Commonwealth have already been 
given in paragraph 13 hereof. 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF POSTAL NOTES PAID, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
STATE OF ISSUE, 1911. 


Postal Notes Issued in— 


State in which Paid. | 
N.S. W. | Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. 


W. Aust. 


Tas. | C’wealth. 


NUMBER. 


New South Wales |2,586,323 | 110,425 | 127,682| 38,776] 23,234, 21,910 | 2,908,350 


Victoria ...| 179,584 |2,061,221 | 34,071) 60,149] 45,763 | 53,462 | 2,484,250 
Queensland «| 44,849 10,640 | 623,371 2,261 1,610 920} 683,651 
South Australia...) 34,695 23,249 1,958 | 426,255 | 14,080. 1,140} 501,377 
Western ‘Australia 6,021 11,196 993 5,187 | 450,256 | 692 474,345 


Tasmania .-.| 388,113 | 336,190 | 26,345| 44,473 8,549 | 236,261 | 1,039,931 


Commonwealth |3,239,585 |2,552,921 | 814,420 | 577,101 | 543,492 | 314,385 8,041,904 


VALUE. 
Ly ai if Ey £ Leyy £& & 
New South Wales} 977,451 46,234 50,010 | 14,268} 10,980 7,621 | 1,106,564, 
Victoria woe] 10,109: | 770,741 12,741; 24,5387,| 24,999 |, 21,077 931,204 
Queensland tae| | LOSOF 4,739 | 236,501 960 910 387 263,004 
South Australia...) 17,052 10,239 888-| 149,481 8,106 499 186,265 
Western Australia 2,744 5,333 480 2,531 ; 206,909 252 218,249 
Tasmania wee} 100,162 97,755 9,709 | 14,639 4,078 | 85,684 312,027 
Commonwealth |1,194,025 | 935,041 | 310,329 | 206,416 | 255,982 | 115,520 | 3,017,313 
| 


16. The Vaiue Payable Post. This is a system under which the Postal Depart- 
ment undertakes to deliver registered articles sent by parcel post within the Common- 
wealth, and to recover from the addressee on delivery a specified sum of money fixed by 
the sender, and to remit the sum to the sender by money order,’ for which the usual 
commission is charged. The object of the system is to meet the requirements of persons 
who wish to pay at the time of receipti for articles sent to them, and also to meet the 
requirements of traders and others who do'not wish their goods to be delivered except on 
payment. In ‘addition to the ordinary postage, commission on the value of the articles 
transmitted at the rate of twopence on sums not.exceeding ten shillings, and one penny 
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for each additional five shillings or part thereof, must be prepaid by postage stamps 
affixed to the articles distinct from the postage and marked ‘‘ commission.” The regis- 
tration fee (threepence) and the proper postage must also be prepaid. If the addressee 
refuse delivery, the parcel is returned to the sender free of charge. Any article that 
can be sent by parcel post may be transmitted as a value-payable parcel. Letters may 
also be sent as value-payable parcels, if prepaid at the letter rate of postage and handed 
to the parcels clerk in the same manner as in the case of.parcels. The subjoined state- 
ment gives particulars of the number and value of parcels sent through the Value 
Payable Post in each State during the years 1907 to 1911. From these figurés it 
will be seen that the business in Queensland is greatly in excess of the combined trans- 
actions of all the other States, owing to the fact that the system has been established in 
that State for some years, but was only extended to the whole Commonwealth with 
the advent of Federal control of the post office. Western Australia is the only other 
State to make use of this system to any extent, the business transacted by that State 
and Queensland amounting to 84 per cent. of the total for the Commonwealth. 
‘ 
VALUE PAYABLE PARCELS POST.—NUMBER POSTED, VALUE COLLECTED, AND 


REVENUE, 1907 to 1911. 


| N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania.| C’ wealth. 
NUMBER OF PARCELS POSTED. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1907 Pe 4,814 617 27,729 42, 9,236 72 42,510 
1908 eae 6,400 856 26,865 125 138,093 62 47,401 
1909 sae 7,585 1,051 31,765 149 19,250 42 59,842 
1910 re 7,901 894 34,917 214 21,940 110 65,976 
1911 ‘ ion 9,198 1,142 37,803 195 21,391 66 69,795 

VALUE COLLECTED, 

& £ & £ £ £ £& 
1907 ans 7,763 1,075 36,876 76 15,782 83 61,655 
1908 seai,) Li Yoo 1,342 36,924 236 21,831 132 | 71,720 
1909 -..| 10,926 1,697 39,351 234 30,712 93 83,013 » 
1910 acl. jhe hoo 1,656 43,478 288 34,697 344 95,199 


1911 " ...) 15,3814 2,312 52,628 413 35,659 165 | 106,491 


REVENUE, INCLUDING POSTAGE, COMMISSION ON VALUE, REGISTRATION AND 
‘ MONEY ORDER COMMISSION. 


EY & £ £ £& £ & 
1907 par 702 96 3,954 5 1,333 7 6,097 
1908 ed 985 135 3,713 18 | °1,869 9 6,729 
1909 4 937 164 4,112 22 2,603 6 7,844 
1910 ae 1,201 162 4,634 19, |.) 3,178 18 9,212 
1911 emale ‘lt, O87 225, 5,241 28 2,943 9 1.9/9,588 


17. Transactions of the Dead Letter Office—Under sections 45 to 53 of the 
Post and Telegraph Act 1901 the Postmaster-General may cause all unclaimed and 
undelivered postal articles originally posted within the Commonwealth which have been 
returned from the place 'to which they were forwarded to be treated as unclaimed 
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articles and opened. Every unclaimed letter and postal article must be kept for the 
prescribed period at the office to which it has been transmitted for delivery, and must 
then be sent to the General Post Office. Letters and packets originally posted elsewhere 
than in the Commonwealth are returned to the proper authorities in the country in which 
they were so posted, or, if originally posted in another State, are returned to the General 
Post Office of that State; but unclaimed or undelivered newspapers may be forthwith 
sold, destroyed, or used for any public purpose. Opened postal articles not containing 
anything of value are returned to the writer or sender if his name and address can be 
ascertained, but may otherwise be destroyed forthwith. As regards opened letters and 
packets containing valuable or saleable enclosures, a list and memorandum of the con- 
tents are kept, and a notice is sent to the person to whom the letter or packet is addressed 
if he be known, or otherwise to the writer or sender thereof if he be known. Upon 
application within three months of the date of such notice the letter or packet may be 
claimed by the addressee, or, failing him, by the writer or sender. If unclaimed within 
three months, the letter and contents may be destroyed or sold, and the proceeds paid 
into the consolidated revenue fund. The following table shews the total number of 
letters, postcards, and packets dealt with by the Dead Letter Offices in the Common- 
wealth during the year 1911, together with the number of inland, interstate, and inter- 
national letters either returned to writers, delivered, etc., destroyed, or returned as un- 
claimed :— 


TRANSACTIONS. OF DEAD LETTER OFFICES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


Particulars. N.8.W.| Vic. Qld. S.A. | W.A. | Tas. |C'wlth. 
LETTERS (,000 OMITTED). 
Returned to writers, delivered, etc. w.| ©3854 310 130 51 108 53 | 1,006 
Destroyed in accordance with Act «=| +105 59 16 15 10 7 212 
Returned to other States or Countries as 
unclaimed vibe one Piss 81 53 37 23 36 39 269 
Total i Pet oe ...| 540 422 183 89 154 99 1,487 
POSTCARDS (,000 OMITTED). 
Returned to writers, delivered, etc. H) 4 7 16 7 19 3 56 
Destroyed in accordance with ‘Act des 48 7 5 7 4 3 74 
Returned to other States or pra anah as j 
unclaimed uae Ks 3 3 4 1 24 
Total on rf a 4 58 21 24 YG Q7 i 154 
PACKETS (,000 OMITTED). 
Returned to writers, delivered, etc. we] 465 61 98 49 43 5 721 
Destroyed in accordance with ‘Act a 27 319 23 46 5 a 420 
Returned to other Rakes, or Popntries as i 
unclaimed a, abs 4 64 36 19 33 16 172 
Total as my os | 496 444 157 114 81 21 1,313 
Grand Total (letters, postcards, & packets)| 1,094 887 364 220 262 127 2,954 
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18. Post Offices and Receiving Offices and Employees.—The following tables shew, 
as far as returns are available, the numbers of post and receiving offices and the 
corresponding numbers of employees in each State and in the Commonwealth at the end 
of the year 1901, and from 1907 to 1911 inclusive :— 


NUMBER OF POST OFFICES AND RECEIVING OFFICES, 1901 and 1907-11. 


1901 1907. _ 1908. 1909 1910. 1911. 

pat we IO a e a a 
Siete. #3) 58) 42 se) as} ee] 23/22) a8) ee] 38) 8 
o2 ve O° ie) oo Zo oo oO oo a3 ° 3.8 
A) 38) oe | So) ea) Se | ee | Se) ae | Sa) ee | oe 
fo ° eo ie) ey (o) Ze () eo Ao) 
New South Wales .--} 1,684 524)1,809} 510] 1,842} 526|1,884| 513}).1,911| 526}1,948| 542 
Victoria ax «| 1,637 18/1,656| 670/1,633| 713/1,642| 728/1,655| 765/1,720| 824 
Queensland* L si | 411] 823] 480} 909] 499] 896) 522]  856| 558] 822| 576| 786 
South Australia si? 608 lie. 704 12) 686 29} 631 92) 648 90} 662 84 
Western Australia Bs! ahd: icy'f 28} 298 67| 320 72) 381 82; 343 87| 372) 107 
Tasmaniat ie Oa) B76ia t. 375 31| 378 36| 377 40| 391 38) 386 47 
Commonwealth s.} 4,994 | 1,893 | 5,322 } 2,199 | 5,358 | 2,272 | 5,387 | 2,311 | 5,506 | 2,328 | 5,664 | 2,390 


* For the year 1901 the number of receiving offices is included in post offices in the official re- 


turns, and separate figures here given are estimated. + The return for 1901 includes both post 
offices and receiving offices. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND NUMBER OF MAIL CONTRACTORS, 1901 and 1907-11. 


1901. 1907. 1908 1909 1910. 1911. 
, a A a . = . oa S a . a 
2 | 8) 2/3] 2/3] g|8) €/8) 31s 
State. Se = ofa Sl f= RS I fy (= N= co Se fee SN Lasse S(t 
&\gs| § |s) § |38) 8 |83| § |s3| & les 
a | as Se lees By Weta Se jas a | as a | Ss 
ai 8] sol Bhs [8] og bape gol gly gr) Me 
a} o| as} oleae |] 8) ale Shad 6) ae )-s6 

hue} 

New South Wales 5,636 | 984} 6,964 |1,072 | 7,343 1,305) 7,469 |1,553 | 8,622 |1,602 | 10,844 |1,733 
Victoria ... A ‘| 3,962 890| 5,744] '758| 5,989] '776| 6,285] 804| 7,043] 848] 8,533| (866 
Queensland*_... | 23616} — | 3,021} 640] 3,073] 550| 3,146] 589! 3,247| 720) 4,455 | 747 
South Australiat 11945 | — | 1,767-| 261) 1,871| 237] 1,896| 259} 1,905| 268] 2,298] 361 
Western Australia 1,303 | 140| 1,579| 208) 1,670} 206| 1.736] 234] 1,894] 233] 2,621| 951 
Tasmaniat m ge5| — | 814] 172| 843] 177| 874] 186| 969] 189| 1,178] 260 
Commonwealth — ..,| 16,327 |2,014 | 19,889 |3,111 | 20,789 |3,251 | 21,406 |3,625 | 23,680 |3,860 |29,929 |4,218 


* Country postmasters and receiving officers included inemployees. + Non-official postmasters 
are pncludes in employees. { The return for 1901 includes all persons in the pay of the Postal 
Department. ; pit 


19. Postal Routes.—The following table shews the length of postal routes and 
the number of miles travelled by mail conveyances during the year 1911 :— 


POSTAL ROUTES, 1911. 


Particulars. N.S. W. | Victoria. Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | C’wealth. 
MILES OF ROUTE. te 
Railway ...| 3,725 3,388 4,264 2,225 2,376 655 |. 16,633 
Water cael) 2,928. 57 2,267 9,179 2,951 911 18,293 
Other ---| 37,102 | 11,730 27,916 | 8,668 10,336 2,077 97,829 
Total... 14s..| | 489758 15,175) | 34,447 20,072) -| 15,663. |) 3,643 | 132,755 
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POSTAL ROUTKEHS, 1911—Continued. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | C’wealth. 
MILES TRAVELLED BY MAIL CONVEYANCES (,000 omitted.) 

Railway 5,475 4,339 3,602 1,781 1,524 820 17,541 

Water hak 577 22 180 297 155 210 1,441 

Other 9,439 3,841 5,072 1,607 881 885 21,725 

Total ... 15,491 8,202 8,854 3,685 2,560 1,915 40,707 


20. Gross Revenue of Postal Department.—The following table shews the gross 
revenue of the Postal Department for the years ended 30th June, 1901 and 1907 to 1912 
inclusive, under three heads, vjz., the Postal, the Telegraph, and the Telephone branches. 
In the Postal branch is included the revenue derived from money-order commissions, 
poundage on postal notes, private boxes and bags, and miscellaneous sources. The 
introduction of penny postage throughout the Commonwealth is responsible for an 
estimated loss to the Department of approximately £470,000 for the year 1911-12. 


GROSS REVENUE OF POSTAL DEPARTMENT, 1901 and 1907-12. 


Year ended 30th June. Postal Branch. Teloeeph Aglaphoun Total. 
e & £ £ 
1901* 516,181 224 484+ ay 740,665 
1907 2,125,365 ; 614,983 388 226 8,128,574 
1908 2,239,874 649 481 410,741 3,300,096 
1909 2,325,326 642,548 441,551 8,409,425 
1910 2,541,080 681,038 509,623 3,731,741 
1911 2,646,730 740,428 518)857 3,906,015 
1912 2,382,967 781,101 752,531 3,916,599. 


* Period from ist March to 30th June, 1901. 


telegraph revenue, 


+ Including telephone revenue. 


t Included in 


The following table gives an analysis of the gross earnings of the Postal Department 
in each State and in the Commonwealth during the year ended 30th June, 1912 :— 


ANALYSIS. OF GROSS REVENUE OF POSTAL DEPARTMENT, I911-12. 


Particulars. N.S. W. Vic. Q’land, | S. Aust.) W. Aust.| Tas. C’wlth. 
£ £ & £ £ £ £ 

Postage ay 815,501 | 602,994 | 282,712 | 178,181 | 134,976 81,800 | 2,096,164 

Telegraphs ... 262,611 | 152,997 | 140,571 111,371 90,841 22,710 | 781,101 

Telephones ... 305,199 | 216,491 96,054 60,526 51,714 921547 752,531 

Money order commission 48,490 28,785 16,421 8,352 13,780 5,237 121,065 

Poundage on postal notes 9,154 4,720 4,788 2,234 | 1,890 1,002 ‘23,788 

Private boxes and Bae 45,631 33,755 33,377 19,969 13,629 5,589 | 141,950 
Miscellaneous 

Total ..| 1,486,586 | 1,039,742 |. 563,923 | 380,633 | 306,830 | 138,885 | 3,916,599 


21. Expenditure in respect of the Postal Departments.—The subjoined table shews 


the total expenditure in respect of the Postal Department in the Commonwealth for each 
of the years ended 30th June, 1902 and 1907 to 1912 inclusive. The figures given 
include certain items of expenditure, such as rent, repairs and maintenance of buildings, 
fittings and furniture, sanitation, water supply, new buildings and additions, which are 
under the control of the Department of Home Affairs, and interest on transferred pro- 
perties. ha 
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TOTAL EXPENDITURE IN RESPECT OF POSTAL DEPARTMENT, 1901-2 and 1907-12, 


| 
| 


Year. 1902-3. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. | 190010, 1910-11. | 1911-12. 


Expenditure $44 ft) # 2,568,846 | 2,966,099) 3,345,841 3,611,678 | 3,786,756 47943,231 | 5,345,803 
| 


The following table shews the distribution of expenditure on various items in each 
State during the year ended 30th June, 1912 :— 


DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE OF POSTAL DEPARTMENTS, 1911-12, 


Central | 


Particulars. Office N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.|S. Aust.|W.Aust.) Tas. | C'wlth. 
£& £ £& £ £ & £ £ 

Salaries and Contingencies— | 

Salaries ... +-|. 13,734 | 732,033 493,797 | 231,826 | 173,383 | 186,566 63,446 | 1,894,785 

Conveyance of mails af Lis 276,726 | 136,299| 161,864 | 75,002) 67,543) 41,580] 758,964 

Contingencies... 7 4,793 | 344,406 240,479 | 170,096 | 79,350) 106,237; 41,471} 986,832 

Cables... ak «| 20,092 se ane es ot 20,092 

Ocean mails 5-3 -..| 170,000 ¥) HO) 54 ese BAS A 170,000 

Vancouver mails.,. oa 6,145 ie Pe iy 8g =a Pad ih 6,145 

Miscellaneous .. 513 875 616 1,458 303 2,024 287 6,076 
Pensions & Retiring ‘Alwees pa 15,548 | 15,578 2,647 (a 3,121 Re p 
Rent, Repairs, Maintenance 1,254 32,182 19,922 6,717 5,392 | 5,148 1,908 72,523 
Supervision of Works = Bs 4,274 658 983 1,284 1,146 85 8,430 
Proport’n of Audit Office exs. Pr) 1,061 864 394 267 186 122 2,894 
Unforeseen expenditure... 58 105 199 48 15 44 40 509 
New Works— 

Telegraph and Telephone 269,402 | 320,874 | 123,433) 58,125) 72,708/° 19,065) 863,607 

New Buildings, etc. me 47,693 15,661 7,227 | 14,731 18,254 1,167 | 104,733 
Interest at 3 per cent. for 2 | 

years on transferred pro-| | 

perties .. i pea = 140,266 | 79,741} 55,454) 50,343| 29,947| 12,894] 368,645. 
Purchase of Sites* | 44,674 a at ‘ae = — ae 44,674 

Total AS ...| 261,263 |1,864,571 |1,324,688 | 762,147 | 458,195 | 492,924 | 182,015 | 5,345,803 


* Particulars of apportionment to each State not yet available. 


22. Royal Commission on Postal Services—On 22nd June, 1908, a Royal Commission 
was appointed to report upon the Postal, Telegraphic, and Telephonic Services of the 
Commonwealth, and more particularly in relation to the following matters :—(a) Man- 
agement; (b) Finance; (c) Organisation, including discipline; (d) Extensions in country 
districts, and particularly in remote or sparsely-populated parts of the Commonwealth ; 
and (e) Complaints in relation to the services. The inquiry was commenced in July, 1908, 
and occupied 228 sittings. The Commissioners visited every State and took evidence at 
each State capital and also at Fremantle, Kalgoorlie, and Launceston. In addition, 
personal visits of inspection were made to all the General Post Office buildings and many 
branch telephone exchanges and suburban post-offices of Sydney and Melbourne. The 
number of witnesses examined by the Commissioners was 190, including representatives 
of public and commercial institutions, experts, and prominent members of the Common- 
wealth Public Service... Recommendations numbering 175 were made by the Commission 
in a report laid before Parliament on 30th September, 1910. These refer to a great varieby 
of subjects and matters, but owing to exigencies of space particulars in regard thereto 
cannot be given in this publication. 


§ 2. Telegraphs. 


1. First Lines Constructed.—The electric telegraph was first introduced into Aus- 
tralia for use by the public in the year 1854, when a line from Melbourne to Williamstown 
was opened. The first line in South Australia, from Adelaide to Port Adelaide, was 
opened in 1856, while the first line in New South Wales was brought into operation in 
1858, when the line from Sydney to Liverpool, twenty-two miles in length, was opened. 
In Tasmania the first telegraphic line was completed in 1857, while in the following 
year communication was established between Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide. The 
first line to be constructed in Queensland was that between Brisbane and Rockhampton, 
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a distance of 396 miles, which was opened in 1864. In Western Australia the first 
telegraph constructed was from Perth to Fremantle, a distance of twelve miles, which 
was brought into use in 1869, and in the same year the cable dolning Tasmania with the 
continent of Australia was completed. 


2. Development of Services.—During the period from 1871 to 1881 great progress 
was made throughout Australia in the way of telegraphic construction, over 14,000 miles 
of line, exclusive of railway telegraph lines, being opened for use during the period 
mentioned, making the total length of the line open at the end of the year 1881, 25,470 
miles. In the case of South Australia this increase was to a large extent due to the con- 
struction of the transcontinental lines (a) from Adelaide to Darwin (a distance of 2230 
miles), which was completed on the 22nd August, 1872, at a cost of nearly half a million 
sterling, and (b) from Port Augusta to Port Lincoln, and thence along the coast of the 
Great Australian Bight as far as Hucla, on the Western Australian border. In Queens- 
land there was a large increase resulting from the construction of the line to Normanton, 
on the Gulf of Carpentaria, while in Western Australia the line from Perth to Albany was 
extended as far as Hucla on the 9th December, 1877, thus establishing telegraphic com: 
munication between the six capital towns, Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, 
Perth, and Hobart. At the present time the systems of telegraph lines throughout Aus- 
tralia are well developed. The longest line extends from Thursday Island, in Torres 
Straits, by submarine cable to Paterson, on the mainland of Cape York Peninsula ; from 
Paterson the line runs in a southerly direction as far as Brisbane, where it joins the main 
interstate line to) Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide;, from Adelaide it runs to Port 
Augusta, then on to Port Lincoln, on Eyre’s Peninsula, and thence to Eucla, on the 
Western Australia boundary; from Hucla the line extends along the coast of the Great 
Australian Bight to Albany, and thence it runs adjacent to the west coast of Western 
Australia as far as Onslow, via Perth, Geraldton, and Carnarvon. From Onslow connec- 
tion extends to Broome, in Roebuck Bay, from which place communication is made to 
Singapore by the Hastern Extension Company’s cable. From Roebuck Bay the line 
crosses the Kimberley district in an easterly direction, and then runs north as far as the 
terminus at Wyndham. In Queensland a line runs to Burketown, near the coast of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, via Normanton; another line extends to Cloncurry and Urandangi, 
in the extreme west of the State. Branch lines extend to all important coastal and 
inland towns, while considerable networks of lines converge from the country districts 
towards the centres of population. From Adelaide the transcontinental line, referred to 
above, runs in a northerly direction to Darwin, from which place communication is pro- 
vided with Hurope by submarine cable by way of Batavia, Singapore, and Madras. In 
Western Australia a line runs from Eucla to the Coolgardie goldfields via Balladonia and 
Dundas, and from Coolgardie communication is provided with Perth and with Sir Samuel, 
in the Hast Murchison district. 


3. Number of Telegraph Offices and Length of Lines and Wire Open.—The 
following table shews the number of telegraph offices and the length of telegraphic lines 
and of telegraph wire, exclusive of railway telegraphs, available for use in the Common- 
wealth at the end of the year 1901, and from 1907 to 1911 inclusive :— 


NUMBER OF TELEGRAPH OFFICES, LENGTH OF LINE AND WIRE, AVAILABLE FOR 
USE, 1901 and 1907-11. 


i 


Particulars. 190%. |" 1907, 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
No. of Offices eas No. 2, 567 3, 204 8,445 3,597 3,883 4,041 
Length of Line --. IMoiles*| 41,951} 48,384] 438,455) 438,849) 43,657) 44,013 


a5 Wire 503 », {| 101,708 | 85,173 | 90,646) 92,909| 96,825! 97,053 
| : 


x Including telephone and railway telegraph lines in New South Wales, up to and including 
1908, and including railway telegraph lines in South Australia up to and including 1905. + Including 
telephone and railway telegraph wires in New South Wales up to and including 1906, and inelu- 
ding railway telegraph wires in South Australia up to and including 1905. 
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The following table gives corresponding particulars for each State for the year 1911. 
The figures are exclusive of railway telegraphs :— 


NUMBER OF TELEGRAPH OFFICES, LENGTH OF LINE AND WIRE IN EACH 
STATE, 1911. 


Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. S. Aust..| W. Aust. Tas. C’wlth. 


No. of Offices No.| 1,406 5 987 639 390 353 266 | 4,041 
Length of Line miles) 15,057 4,055 | 10,568 5,713 6,914 1,706 | 44,013 


>, »Wire...,.»»,,,| 81,128 13,420 | 23,525 | 14,149| 12,229] 3,607 | 97,053 


4. Revenue and Expenditure.—Particulars as to the revenue from the telegraph 
systems for the years 1901 and 1907-12 are given on page 765, while particulars as to the 
expenditure on telegraph works for the year 1910-11 are given on page 766. 


5. Number of Telegrams Despatched.—The following table shews the total number 


of telegrams despatched in the Commonwealth in 1901 and in each of the years 1907 to. 
1911 inclusive :— 


NUMBER OF TELEGRAMS DESPATCHED, (,000 OMITTED), 1901 and 1907-11. 


Year AS e uh oe 1901. 1907. "1908, 1909. 1910: *| “1911. 


Number* ... ae -.-| 8,003 | 10,893 | 11,324 | 11,845 | 12,238 12,821 


* Including interstate cablegrams. 


The following table shews the number of telegrams despatched in each State in: 
1911 for delivery in that State, and the number despatched in each State for delivery 
in other States, and also the total number of telegrams— exclusive of cablegrams— 
despatched in each State :— 


NUMBER OF TELEGRAMS DESPATCHED IN EACH STATE, 1911 (,000 OMITTED). 


State, etc. +4, ...| N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, C’wealth. 
Inland (counted once) | 3,420 2,018 | 1,772 898 1,432 240 9,780 
Interstate”... oe 894 791 464 896 * 850 146 3,041 
Total ... «| 4,814 2,809 2,236 1,294 1,782 386 | 12,821 
[e) 


* Including interstate cablegrams. 


6. Rates for Transmission of Telegrams.—The present rates for the transmission 
of telegrams within the Commonwealth were fixed by section 7 of the Post and Telegraph 
Rates Act 1902, and came into force on the 1st November, 1902. Under this Act. 
charges are made for telegrams according to whether they are ‘‘ ordinary’’ or ‘‘ press’” 
telegrams, ‘‘Press’’ telegrams are defined to mean those the text of which consists of 
political, commercial, etc., information, and of news intended for publication in a news-- 
paper. The telegram must be sent by an authorised correspondent, and must be- 
addressed to a registered newspaper or recognised news agency. The subjoined tables. 
shew the scales of charges :— e 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ORDINARY TELEGRAMS, | 1912. 
Town and Suburban,| Other Places 
within Prescribed within the 
Particulars. Limits, or within 15! State, except Interstate. 

Miles from the Town and 

Sending Station. Suburban. 
s. d Ba gs. d. 

Including address and signature— 

Not exceeding 16 words 5 ai 0 6 0 9 1050) 
Hach additional word ie ih Omid: 0 1 Ol 


Double the foregoing rates are imposed for the transmission of telegrams on Sunday, 
Ghristmas Day, and Good Friday, and between the hours of 8 p.m. and 9 a.m., and for 
telegrams sent on “urgent ” forms. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR PRESS TELEGRAMS, 1912. 


Relating to Parlia- 
pac nlarys ea aN 
Aa. Departmental, an 
Particulars. dete Interstate. other Common- 

. OES SNENO: wealth Proceedings 
as may be 
prescribed. 

Sa 5d. s. d. Sia de 
Not exceeding 25 words OS) 5 in) sae 
From 26 to 50 words ... OS) "6 
From 51 to 100 words 1-6 3.0 
Every additional 50 words 0 6 4 2 

Within the Commonwealth. 

Not exceeding 25 words WO) 
From 26 to 100 words 12 Os 
Every additional 50 words 0 6 


7. Wireless Telegraphy.—Under the Wireless Telegraphy Act 1905 the Postmaster- 
General is given the exclusive privilege of establishing and using stations and appliances 
for receiving and transmitting messages by wireless telegraphy within Australia. While, 
he is empowered to grant licenses to establish and use stations and appliances for 
wireless telegraphy, the only licenses so far issued have been for experimental work. 
The Act does not apply to ships belonging to the King’s Navy. Viewing the insular 
position of Australia, it was evident that, for an effective system of radio-telegraphic 
communication to be given, not only must the service offered be continuous, but the 
distances separating the stations must to a great extent be governed by the normal 
working range of the vessels with which communication would have to be established. 
With this object in view, up to the end of 1912 approval was given by the Common- 
wealth Government for the construction and erection of nineteen stations at or near the 
following localities :—Port Moresby, Thursday Island, Cooktown, Townsville, Rock- 
hampton, Brisbane, Sydney, Gabo Island, Melbourne, Hobart, Mount Gambier, 
Adelaide, Esperance, Perth, Geraldton, Broome, Roeburne, Wyndham, and Darwin. 
In February, 1912, the first official wireless station was opened at Mélbourne, and since 
then stations have been opened for the transaction of public business at Perth, Adelaide, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Hobart, Mount Gambier, Thursday Island, Port Moresby, Rock- 
hampton, Geraldton, and Hsperance ;' while the stations at the other localities named 
will probably be completed by the end of June, 19138. It is intended eventually to 
increase the number of stations to thirty-two. To complete the external scheme of 
radio-telegraphic communication, and so form the Australian unit of the Imperial 
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scheme, high power stations were essential. The stations at Sydney and Perth are of 
this nature, the former city being capable of communication with New Zealand and the 
radio-telegraphice stations in the Pacific, and the latter with Cocos Island. A third high 
power station is in course of erection at Darwin, and will operate with Singapore and the 
Islands of the Pacific. 

All the other stations are of a lower power, and constitute the internal scheme of 
inter and ship-to-shore communication. The working range by day—and under un- 
favourable conditions—of the low power stations is 400 miles; that of the high power 
stations being 1250 miles, though the installation in course of construction at Darwin 
will have a day range of over 2000 miles. Under more favourable conditions, however, 
messages can be transmitted over much greater distances, extending in the case of low 
power stations to over 1500 miles. 

The ordinary ship-to-shore communication rates are 10d. per word, allocated as 
follows:—6d. for land station, and 4d. for the ship station charge, to which must be 
added the inland forwarding charge. Between Port Moresby and Thursday Island the 
rate is 2d. per word plus the inland forwarding rate. 

In December, 1909, a conference of representatives of the Camo eee New 
Zealand, the High Commissioner for the Western Pacific, Fiji, the Admiralty, and the 
Pacific Cable Board was convened at Melbourne to report upon the establishment of 
wireless telegraphy in the Pacific. The chief recommendations of this Conference 
were :—(a) That high-power stations be established at Sydney, “Doubtless Bay (New 
Zealand), Suva (Fiji), and Ocean Island, and (b) that medium-power stations be 
established at Tulagi (Solomon Islands), and Vila (New Hebrides). The total cost of 
construction of the scheme covered by these recommendations was £42,000, while the 
total annual cost was estimated at £13,820 for a continuous service, and £9970 for a 
restricted service. It was proposed to apportion the cost between Great Britain, New 
Zealand, Fiji, and Australia. These recommendations were adopted by the Common- 
wealth Government, but the British Government would not agree to the erection of 
high-power stations at Suva and Ocean Island. Up to the present no further concerted 
action has taken place, but radio-telegraphic stations have been erected at Suva, Vila and 
Tulagi, under the control of the High Commissioner of the Pacific, while the New Zea- 
land Government has erected a high-power station at Awanui, in the North Island, and 
is also proceeding with the construction and erection of statious at the Bluff, Welling- 
ton, Gisborne, New Plymouth, and Christchurch, 


: § 3. Submarine Cables. 


1. First Cable Communication with the Old World.—As far back as 1857 the 
question of connecting Australia with the old world by means of submarine cables was 
brought forward in South Australia. No steps, however, were taken in the direction of 
constructing the cable until the year 1869, when various schemes were proposed. About 
this time the British Australian Telegraph Company was formed for the purpose of laying 


a cable to Australia without subsidy or guarantee. Communication had already been 


provided between London and Singapore via Bombay and Madras, and also through 
Java from Batavia to Banjoewangie. The proposal of the above company was to lay 
cables from Singapore to Batavia, and from Banjoewangie to Port Darwin, from which 
place connection would be made overland with the Queensland HiceeEn system at Nor- 
manton, It was, however, subsequently decided that the company’s line should end at 
Port Darwin, the South Australian Goyernment undertaking to construct an overland 
line from Port Augusta to Port Darwin, a distance of 1971 miles. In November, 1871, 
the submarine cable was completed, and communication was established between Port 
Darwin and London. On the 22nd August, 1872, the construction of the line from Port 
Darwin to Adelaide was accomplished at an expenditure of nearly £500,000. The cable 
from Port Darwin is now under the control of the Hastern Extension Telegraph 
Company. 


Se a 
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2. The Tasmania-Victoria Cables.—In the meantime the cable joining Tasmania to 
the continent of Australia had been laid, and was open for use in 1869, the total length 
being 170 miles. The line was owned by the Hastern Extension Telegraph Company, 
and was subsidised by the Tasmanian Government until the year 1909. On the 28th 
February, 1908, the Postmaster-General entered into an agreement with Messrs. Siemens 
Brothers and Company Ltd., of London, for the manufacture and laying of, two sub- 
marine cables between Tasmania and Victoria. The new cables were taken over on the 
24th March, 1909, and opened to the public on the 1st May, 1909, the day following the 
expiration of the agreement with the Hastern Extension Company. Their aggregate 
length is approximately 350 nautical miles of main cable, and 20 nautical miles each of 
intermediate and sbore-end cable, making a total of 390 nautical miles. The contract 
price was £52,447. 


8. The Eastern Extension Company’s Cables.—In addition to the first Victoria- 
Tasmania cable and the original cable from Port Darwin referred to above, the Hastern 
Extension Company has constructed several other cables connecting with various 
places in the Commonwealth. (a) In 1879 the original cable via Banjoewangie was 
duplicated, the States of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Western Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania having agreed to pay the above company a subsidy of £32,400 per 
annum for a period of twenty years, the amount to be divided between the States on a 
population basis. (b) In 1881 a cable was constructed connecting Broome, in Roebuck 
Bay, W.A., with Banjoewangie ; from Broome there is direct telegraphic communication 
with Perth, from which place communication is made with the Hastern States by the 
interstate line via Albany, Eucla, and Port Augusta. (c) In July, 1899, the company 
offered to lay a cable direct to Great Britain via the Cape of Good Hope, and ‘also offered 
reductions in the rates charged, if the States would agree to certain conditions giving the 
company the right of direct dealing with the public. The States of South Australia, 
Western Australia and Tasmania accepted the terms offered, and New South. Wales 
entered into the agreement in January, 1901. The cable was opened via Fremantle and 
Durban in October, 1901. (d) Another submarine cable from Fremantle to Adelaide 
forms an alternative line of communication between the eastern States and Western 
Australia. (e) There is an alternative route, partly belonging to the Eastern Extension 
Company and connecting the Port Darwin-Singapore cable with London, via Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Possiet Bay (Pacific Russia), Libau (Russian Baltic), and Newbiggin 
(England). (jf) In 1909 a cable was laid from Java to Cocos Island, thus affording 
another route from Australia to South Africa, whilst in April, 1911, a radio-telegraphic 
station was opened at Cocos Island, thus strengthening the line of communication 
between Australia and the Hast. 


4. The Pacific Cable-—In July, 1898, a conference of representatives of Great 
Britain, Canada, New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia and New 
Zealand was held for the purpose of considering a project for a cable to be laid across the 
Pacific Ocean, touching only British territory on its way from Australia to Canada, thus 
providing an “ All Red” route, as it is termed, for a cable system between Hngland and 
Australia. In the following year it was agreed at a meeting held by representatives 
of the countries interested that the cable should be laid and that Great Britain and 
Canada should each pay five-eighteenths of the cost, and the States of New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and the Dominion of New Zealand should each pay 
one-ninth. The construction and management of the cable were placed under the 
control of a Board composed of seyen members—two each from Great Britain, 
Canada, and Australia, and one from New Zealand—called the Pacific Cable Board. 
The Australian shore-end of the cable was landed at Southport, Queensland, in 
March, 1902, and the cable was completed on the 31st October, 1902, and opened 
for traffic on the 7th December of the same year. There are cable-stations at Norfolk 
Island, Fiji, and Fanning Island, and a branch cable runs from Norfolk Island 
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to New Zealand. In 1910 the Board leased a wire from Bamfield, British Columbia, to 
Montreal, thus extending the Pacific cable system from Queensland to Montreal. The 
traffic is then carried across the Atlantic to the United Kingdom by the cables of the 
Anglo-American and Commercial Companies. The following table shews particulars of 
the revenue, expenditure, total loss, and the proportion of the loss payable by the 
Commonwealth for each financial year since the opening of the cable :— 


REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, AND LOSS ON WORKING OF PACIFIC CABLE, 


1903 to 1911. 
| Expenditure (in- TOT OneRLEH 
Yoist Maren. | Revenue. Sa bee Proportion of Loss, 
£& | £ £ £ 

1903 ae ak | £3 90,518 30,172 
1904 a 80,118 | 167,869 87,751 30,514 
1905 eas 87,446 / 163,296 75,850 29,250 
1906 one 91,952 164,508 72,556 25,290 
1907 nae 113,516 167,439 53,923 24,221 
1908 Bee 110,160 ; 172,523 62,363 18,336 
1909 oul 113,093 173,981 60,888 20,797 
1910 add 111,724 171,312 59,588 20,307 
1911 4 138,678 186,888 48,210 19,863 
1912 es 159,150 199,649 40,499 16,070 


* To 30th June in each year. 


The total cost of construction to the 31st March, 1911, was £1,996,703, originally 
paid by Great Britain. The proportions of this cost payable by the other countries are to 
be paid off by 50 annual instalments, The total amount of the annuity paid to Great 
Britain during the year 1911-12 was £77,545, while the amount paid to the renewal 
fund was £32,350. } 


5. New Zealand Cables.—A submarine cable joining New Zealand to the Australian 
Continent was laid in 1876. The line is 1191’ miles in length. The Australian shore- 
end of the cable is at Botany Bay, while the New Zealand terminus is at Wakapuaka, 
near Nelson, in the Middle Island, from which place another cable, 109 miles in length, 
is laid to Wanganui, in the North Island. Fora period of ten years after its opening 
the cable was subsidised by the New South Wales and New Zealand Governments, the 
total contributions amounting to £10,000 a year. The branch from Norfolk Island ‘to 
New Zealand of the Pacific cable was opened on the 23rd April, 1902. |The length’ of 
this cable is 597 miles, the New Zealand terminus being at Doubtless Bay in the north 
of the North Island... During 1911 a scheme to lay a second cable , between New 
Zealand and Australia (Auckland to Sydney) was adopted by the various Governments 
concerned, and the necessary machinery legislation was passed. The new cable will have 
the effect of shortening the distance between the two Dominions and will also improve 
the connection between Australia, and Canada by reducing by two,the number of trans- 
mitting stations. 


6. The New Caledonian Cable.—Im April, 1892, a French company, known as the 
Compagnie Francaise des Cables Télégraphiques, entered into an agreement with the 
French, the New South Wales, and the Queensland Governments to lay down a sub: 
marine cable between New Caledonia and Queensland in return for guarantees by the 
French Government ‘to the ‘extent of £8000, and by the Governments of New South 
Wales and Queensland to the amount of £2000 each’ annually for a period of thirty years. 
The cable was opened for use in October, 1893, the Australian shore-end being at Bunda- 
berg. The guarantees of the Governments of New South Wales and Queensland pe 
now been ‘transferred to the Commonwealth Government. - ‘ 
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7. Number of Cablegrams Received and Despatched.—The subjoined table shews 


the number of cablegrams received and despatched in the Commonwealth from 1909 to 
LOL =— 


CABLEGRAMS RECEIVED AND DESPATCHED, COMMONWEALTH, 1909-11. 


Total Cablegrams 


Tee 
Cablegrams Received. || Cablegrams Despatched. | Reee AevedinGD sapakel ade 
| 


Particulars. 


1909. 1910. 1911 1909. 1910. 


1911. 1909. 1910. 


453,143 | 496,389 


1911. 
~~ 


Number... .| 221,442 | 241,723 | 256,912 || 231,701, | 254,666, | 271,540 528,452 


The following table shews the total number of cablegrams received and despatched 
in each State during the year 1911. The figures given are exclusive of interstate cable- 
grams, which are classed as interstate telegrams (see § 2 hereof) :— 


NUMBER OF CABLEGRAMS RECEIVED AND OESPATCHED IN EACH STATE, 1911. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas.* |C’wealth. 

* 
Number received ...| 123,910 | 84,129 | 10,574 18,219 | 13,985 6,095 | 256,912 
», despatched ...| 129,809 | 86,264 | 13,318 17,217 | 18,548 6,384 | 271,540 
otal... .| 253,719 | 170,393 | 23,892 35,436 | 32,5338 | 12,479 | 598,452 


> Exclusive of interstate cablegrams, which are included with interstate telegrams (see § 2 
ante). 


8. Lengths of Cable Routes.—The following table gives the lengths of various cable 
routes :— 


LENGTHS OF CABLE ROUTES. 


Via Roebuck Bay. 


Via Darwin. 


Via South Africa, 


Miles. Miles. Miles. 

Perth to Roebuck Bay ... 1,485 | Adelaide to Darwin 2,134 | Perth to Mauritius «| 4,417 

Roebuck Bay to Banjoe- Darwin to Banjoewan- Mauritius to Durban . 1,786 

wangie 970 gie. .. 1,150 | Durban to Cape Town ... 800 

Banjoewangie to London 9,841 Banjoewangie to London 9,841 | Cape Town to Madeira... 5,715 

Madeira to Penzance ~ 1,341 

Penzance to London 260 

Total .. 12,296 Total »- 13,125 Total .. 14,319 

Via Vancouver. Via Russia. 

Miles. , Miles. 

Southport (Queensland) to Norfolk Island 963 | Sydney to Darwin 2,992 

Norfolk Island to Suva (Fiji) iz .. 1,129 | Darwin to Hong Kong __... 4,937 

Suva to Fanning Island 2351 Hong Kong to Possiet Bay 2,647 

Fanning Island to Bamfield d (Canada) 3,980 | Possiet Bay to Libau 6,399 

Across Canada... 3.450 | Libau to Newbiggin (England) 1,657 
Canada to Ireland 2,450 

Total 14,323 Total .. 17,932 


Se ee ee 
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9. Cable Rates.—In 1872 the cable rate to England was nine guineas for twenty words, 
but when word rates were brought into general use in 1875, the rate between Great Britain 
and Australia was fixed at ten shillings and sixpence, subsequently altered to ten shillings 
and eightpence. In 1886 the Hastern Extension Telegraph Company reduced the rate 
to nine shillings and fourpence a word for ordinary messages, to seven shillings and a 
penny for Government messages, and to two shillings and eightpence a word for press 
messages. Ata conference of the postal and telegraphic authorities held in March, 1891, 
the proposal to reduce the rates to four shillings a word for ordinary messages, three 
shillings and eightpence for Government, and one shilling and tenpence for press messages 
was agreed to, the States of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Western Aus- 
tralia, and Tasmania undertaking to make good half the loss which the Hastern Company 
might suffer through such reductions. The States guaranteed to the company one-half 
of the amount of receipts short of the sum of £237,736—the amount received by the com- 
pany in 1889 in respect of cable charges—the other half to be borne by the company. 
The Government of South Australia was also guaranteed by the other contracting States 
against any loss to the revenue which the lower cable rates might cause in the working .of 
the overland lines. Queensland subsequently joined the other States in these guarantees. 
In 1893, however, owing to the heavy losses incurred, the rates for ordinary messages 
were increased to four shillings and ninepence per word, and at the same time New 
Zealand joined the guarantees to the company and to South Australia. 


(i.) Present Rates to Great Britain. On the acceptance by three of the States of 
the terms offered by the Hastern Extension Telegraph Company for the construction of a 
cable via South Africa the rate for ordinary messages was reduced in May, 1900, to 
four shillings a word. It was further reduced to three shillings and sixpence in January, 
1901, and to three shillings in January, 1902, at which amount the standard rate by all 
routes for cablegrams to Great Britain has since remained. The scale of reductions is 
governed by a revenue standard, and when the latter averages £330,000 per annum a 
further reduction to two shillings and sixpence will be made. In July, 1909, the 
“through” charge for press cables was reduced from one shilling to ninepence per word. 


(ii.) Deferred Cablegrams, With a view to affording additional cable facilities and 
to keeping the Pacific cable fully occupied during the whole twenty-four hours, proposals 
were made by the Postmaster-General’s Department for the adoption of a system of 
deferred cablegrams, i.¢., for cablegrams to be delivered after a lapse of twenty-four hours 
at reduced rates of one shilling and sixpence per word for cablegrams in code, and one 
shilling per word for cablegrams in plain language. A meeting of representatives of the 
Administrations and companies concerned was held in London in November, 1910, and 
the new rates came into force on the 1st January, 1912. Messages can only be trans- 
mitted after non-urgent private cablegrams and press cablegrams. Those which have not 
reached their destination within a period of twenty-four hours from the time of handing 
in are. transmitted in turn with cablegrams charged full rate. They may be sent via the 


Pacific or Hastern routes to all countries to which the ordinary rate exceeds tenpence per 
word. 


On the 15th December, 1911, a system of deferred press cablegrams between Van- 
couver and Australia was instituted. The rate charged is one penny three-farthings per 


word, and the conditions of despatch are the same as those for private deferred 
cablegrams. 


(iii.) Rates to New Zealand. As a result of the completion of the New Zealand 
branch of the Pacific cable in 1902, the rates charged for cablegrams between Australia 
and New Zealand, except to and from Tasmania, were uniformly reduced to fourpence- 
halfpenny per word. Between New Zealand and Tasmania the charge was fixed at 
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fivepence-halfpenny a word, but it has since been reduced to fourpence-halfpenny. The 
charge for ordinary cablegrams from New Zealand to Great Britain was reduced from 
the 1st June, 1902, from five shillings and twopence to three shillings and fourpence a 
word, and has since been further reduced to three shillings a word. 


10. Subsidised Press Cable Seryice.—In October, 1909, a Select Committee of the 
Commonwealth Senate was appointed to report upon the question of the supply, 
conditions of sale, and distribution, which control the Press Cable Service within and 
from outside the Commonwealth. A majority report of this Committee was issued in 
December, 1909, and recommended (a) the completion of an ‘‘ All Red”’ cable route via 
Canada, (6) the conditional subsidisation of a press cable association, (c) the utilisation 
of the High Commissioner’s office for the dissemination in Australia of Empire news, 
and (d) the amendment of the Copyright Act in regard to cables. 

In accordance with the recommendations of this Committee the Commonwealth 
has granted a subsidy of £6000, extending over a period of three years, to the Indepen- 
dent Press Cable Service, on the conditions that at least 6000 cable words are supplied 
each week, to be sent via Pacific, and that any newspaper proprietary in the Common- 
wealth is permitted to become a subscriber at rates approved by the Government. 


11. Cable Subsidies paid by each State.——The agreement between the State Govern- 
ments and the Hastern HWxtension Telegraph Company expired on the 30th April, 1900. 
Since the year 1895 the amounts guaranteed—£237,736 to the company and £37,552 to 
South Australia—haye been met by the receipts, and the contracting States have, there- 
fore, not been called upon to contribute. 


(i.) Total Subsidies Paid. The following table shews the total amounts paid by way 
of cable subsidies for the years 1906-7 to 1911-12 :— 


TOTAL AMOUNT OF CABLE SUBSIDIES PAID, 1906-12. 


1910-11. 1911-12, 


Year. | 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 


Amount... oe ...| 33,035 | 29,963 ea 480 | 24,978 | 20,092 


(ii.) Subsidies Paid by each State. The total amount of cable subsidies paid prior 
to the year 1910 included the subsidy paid in respect of the Tasmania-Victorian cable 
service, which in 1908-9 amounted to £11,265. _ 

As the agreement in connection with the Tasmanian cable expired in 1909, and as 
new cables have been laid by the Commonwealth Government (see page 771 ante), the 
guarantees were, in the course of the year 1910, reduced to those in connection with 
the New Caledonia and Pacific cables. The amount of cable subsidies paid by the 
Commonwealth in 1911-12 was £4022 in respect of the New Caledonian cable guarantee, 
and £16,070 in respect of the loss on the Pacific cable. 


§ 4. Telephones. 


1. Development of Telephone Services.—The Postal Department has established 
telephone services in all the cApital towns and in many of the important centres of 
population throughout the Commonwealth. Particulars as to the revenue from telephone 
services in each State for the years 1901 and 1907-12 are given on page 765 ante, while 
particulars of the expenditure on telephone works in each State for the year 1910-11 are 
given in a table on page 766. 
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(i.) Number of Telephone Exchanges, etc., in Conunonwealth. The following table 
shews the number of telephone exchanges, the number of telephone connections, and the 
length of telephone wire, exclusive of telegraph and railway telephone wire, in the Com- 
monwealth at the end of the year 1901 and from 1907 to 1911 inclusive :— 


NUMBER OF TELEPHONE EXCHANGES AND CONNECTIONS AND LENGTH OF WIRE, 
1901 and 1907-11. 


| 
Particulars. 1901. | 1907. | 1908. 1909. | *1910. *1911. 
Telephone Exchanges .... No. 119 226 285 328 | 678 927 
Connections . », | 24,583 | 47,205 | 54,512 | 62,091 | 74,975: | 85,458 
Length of Wire - miles} 47,276 |119,052 |145,572 |166,489 (220,174 |282,498 


| | 


* Including all places at which two or more subscribers are connected and which are now 
classified as ‘telephone exehanges.’’ Prior to 1910 the classification in the several States was not 
uniform. 


(ii.) Number of Telephone Exchanges, etc., in each State. The following table gives 


corresponding particulars for each State at the end of 1911 :— 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGES, CONNECTIONS, AND LENGTH OF WIRE IN EACH STATE, 


1911. 
Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria, Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’wlth. 
Tel. Exchanges* No. 353 238 | 131 82 62 61 927 
,, Connections =F | 34,551 | 238,504 | 10,242 | 6,086 8,404 2,671 | 85,458 
Length of Wire miles) 101,240 | 115,740 | 25,328 | 17,147 | 19,975 3,068 | 282,498 
| 


* See note to previous table. 


2. Telephone Rates.—The charges mentioned in the table hereunder are payable for — 
the different classes oftelephone services specified therein :— 


TELEPHONES.—RENTAL CHARGES, 1911-12. 


Minimum Annual Charge— 
Radius of 
In Telephone Networks having a ee For each Sub- | For each Sub- 
Population of— Exchange as For an scriber or In- | scriber or In- 
Cantie Exelusive strument on a} strumentona 
; Service. Two-party | Three or more 
Line. party Service, 
Miles. : 2s. da Chai Bs oyols £ 8. 1d: 
From 1 to 10,000 ot nAS 5 3°00 ALO QorOVe 
», 10,001 to 100,000 oe 10 3°10 0 2:15:50 2 5. 0 
» 100,001 upwards hie 10 4 00 3 0, 0 21050 


It is provided that for all effective calls originated the subscriber will be charged the 
following rates :—(a) For calls not exceeding 2000 half-yearly, two calls for one Penny 5 ; 
and (b) for calls above 2000 half-yearly, three calls for one penny. 

Another regulation permits persons occupying offices in the same building, or 
occupying the same private residence, to subscribe jointly under one exchange number 
(in addition to rental as for one person at the respective rates prescribed) on payment of 
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£1 per annum for each additional subscriber. This fee covers the insertion of the 
additional subscriber’s name in the telephone list. If additional instruments are 
required the subscribers must pay the rates prescribed for party lines. 


3. Miscellaneous Particulars.—The following table gives various interesting par- 
ticulars of the operation of the telephone services in each State forthe year 1911 :— 


PARTICULARS OF OPERATION OF TELEPHONE SERVICES, 1911. 


Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. Qld. S.A. | W.A. | Tas. |C’wlth. 

ee i ee Es si eaeeres See) Se |e 2 Se a: 
Telephone Exchanges* AR Pay No.| 353} 238 | 131 82 62 61 927 
Public Telephonest a) Jae No. 722 613 291 322 203 293 2,444 


Extension Lines— 


Metropolitan ... oe Bex No. 4,616) 4,767 727 418 1,313 71 11,912 
Country aS 2% eae No. 823 905 658) 94 326 96 2,902 
Total ame oe Bac No. 5,439) 5,672 1,385 512 1,639 167 14,814 


Private Lines— 


Metropolitan ... aa ah No. 501 307 39 238 161 71 1,317 
Country ee chs are No. 449) 218 129 101 58 26 969 
Total ee 45 “a No. 943 525 168 339 214 97 2,286 
Connections— . 
Central Exchange vt ahs No. 7,028} 7,729 3,202) 3,922 2,457 1,185 25,523 
Suburban Exchanges ... Os No.| 15,448) 9,077 799 943 1,426 75 | 27,768 
Country Exchanges... zs No 12,075] 6,698 6,241) 1,076 2,652 1,323 | 30,065 
Total ae ch A No.| 34,551) 28,504) . 10,242) 5,941 6,535 | 2,583] 83,356 
Telephone instruments in use— 
Subscribers’ instruments ni No.| 40,313) 29,139 | |; 8,298} 7,885} 3,038 
Trunk Line Bs es No. i] 1,033 | ; 12,086 { 256 196 355 
All other 5 "Nol 2,719) “645 |) 342|  377/ 180 
Total ‘ed ay a No.) 43,032) 30,817 | 12,086) 8,896 8,458] 3,573 | 106,862 
Rental received} ... os £ I 140,530} 59,131! 42,739) 40,416 |. 10,037 | §292,853 


Length of wire opened during year... Miles| 18.221] 32,289} 3,132] 3.927| 4,710 351 ‘ 
Total length of wire at end of year... Miles} 101,240) 115,740 | 25,328) 17,146) 19,975 2,068 | 281,497. 
Total cost to end of year ... oF £/1,097,659| 868,626 | 371,489] 310,879 | 242,877 | 95,615 |2.987,145 


* See note to first table on previous page. + Comprises slot machines within telephone net- 
works. The information furnished under this heading for 1909 (see Year Book No. 4, page 793) 
included public telephone stations, i.e., trunk line offices. The latter have now been omitted, as 
it is thought that they do not rightly come under the heading of *‘ public telephones.” { For the 
year ended 30th June, 1911. || Not available. § Exclusive of New South Wales. 

In 1911 the mileage of telephone cables (aerial and underground) was 1363, the 
length of telephone conduits in duct miles 781.38, whilst the mileage of telephone 
tunnels was 12.21. The total mileage of telephone trunk lines for the Commonwealth 
for the same period was 39,087, of which number 12,256 were composed of single wire 
circuits, 8101 metallic circuits, and 18,730 superimposed circuits. 


4, Financial Position of Telephone Branch.—In 1909 an investigation into the 
financial position of the telephone branch of the Postmaster-General’s Department was 
commenced, and in December of that year a report was issued dealing with the telephone 
accounts of the system in the State of Victoria. This report shews that during each of 
the years 1901 to 1908 there was a profit on the working of the system, amounting in all 
to £150,580 ; in the financial year 1908-9 there was a loss of £7789, giving a net profit 
up to the 30th June, 1909, of £142,791. 
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SECTION XIX. 


COMMONWEALTH FINANCE. 


§ 1. General. 


1. Financial Provisions of the Constitution.—The main provisions of the Constitu- 
tion relating to the initiation and development of the financial system of the Common- 
wealth are those contained in Chapter IV., ‘‘ Finance and Trade,’’ being sections 81 to 
105 of the Constitution Act. Two other sections which have a most important bearing 
on questions of Commonwealth finance are sections 69 and 51. 


2. Departments Transferred or Transferable under Constitution.—Im section 69 
it is provided that the Departments of Customs and Excise in each State should become 
transferred to the Commonwealth on its establishment, and that on a date or dates to 
be proclaimed by the Governor-General after the establishment of ‘the Commonwealth 
the following departments should become transferred :— 


(i.) 
(ii.) Naval and military defence. 
) Lighthouses, lightships, beacons and buoys. 


Posts, telegraphs, and telephones. 


(iii. 
(iv.) Quarantine. 


Under proclamation dated 12th February, 1901, and published in the Common- 
wealth Gazette of the 14th of that month, the Departments of Posts, Telegraphs, and 
Telephones in each State became transferred to the Commonwealth as from the 1st 
March, 1901, while under a similar proclamation dated 19th February, 1901, and 
gazetted on the 20th, ‘the Departments of Naval and Military Defence in each State also 
became transferred to the Commonwealth as from 1st March, 1901. In the case of 
Quarantine, an Act (No. 3 of 1908) has been passed and control has been tentatively 
assumed by the Commonwealth. 

The requisite proclamation of transfer has not yet been made in the case of de- 
partments dealing with ‘‘ Lighthouses, lightships, beacons, and buoys,’’ although 
legislation relative thereto has been passed by the Federal Parliament (Act No. 14, 1911). 
It is probable that the proclamation will be made at an early date. 


3. Departments Transferable by Means of Commonwealth Legislation.—In addition 
to the departments here mentioned which pass to the Commonwealth either automati- 
cally or by proclamation, there are several others whose duties the Commonwealth is 
empowered to undertake after the passing by the Commonwealth of the legislation 
necessary to authorise the assumption of such duties. These are referred to in section 51 
of the Constitution, which contains a statement of all matters respecting which power is 
(subject to the Constitution) conferred on Parliament ‘‘to make laws for the peace, 
order and good government of the Commonwealth.’’ The matters contained in this 
section include those already mentioned as being covered by section 69. The principal 
matters involving for the due performance of the duties connected therewith the creation 
or transfer of departments of the Public Service are :— 
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(i.) Trade and commerce. 
(ii.) Taxation. 
(iii.) Bounties on production or export of goods. 
(iv.) Postal, telegraphic, telephonic, and other like services. 
(v.) Naval and military defence. 
(vi.) Lighthouses, lightships, beacons, and buoys. 
(vii.) Astronomical and meteorological. 
(vili.) Quarantine. 
(ix.) Census and statistics. 
(x.) Bankruptcy and insolvency. 
(xi.) Copyrights, patents, and trade marks. 
(xii.) Naturalisation and aliens. 
(xili.) Marriage. 
(xiv.) Divorce and matrimonial causes. 
(xv.) Invalid and old-age pensions. 
(xvi.) Immigration and emigration. 
(xvii.) Conciliation and arbitration. 


4, Commonwealth Departments.—As a result of legislation passed from time to time 
in accordance with section 51, various departments and sub-departments have been 
transferred from the States to the Commonwealth, whilst other departments necessary 
for the due performance of the Commonwealth functions haye been brought into exist- 
ence. In the former class are such departments as those of Patents, Trade Marks, 
Copyrights, Designs, Naturalisation and Meteorology, while in the latter are the Minis- 
terial Departments of External Affairs, Home Affairs, Treasury, Trade and Customs, 
Defence, Attorney-General and Postmaster-General, as well as such general departments 
as Public Service Commissioner’s Office, Treasury, Audit Department, Crown Law 
Department, Bureau of Census and Statistics, Federal Land Tax Office, and Prime 
Minister’s Office. It may, therefore, be said that, so far as its financial aspect is 
concerned, the effect of Federation up to the present time has been the transfer from 
States to Commonwealth of the revenue obtainable from the great revenue-producing 
Departments of Customs and Excise, and of the expenditure connected with, various 
departments whose number, is gradually increasing, and that, in addition, the various 
functions of the Commonwealth have necessitated further new expenditure. 


5. Adjustment of Accounts between Commonwealth and States.—The fact that 
the Departments of Customs and Hixcise were responsible in the several States for the 
production of a very large proportion of the total revenues of the States, and that the: 
financial relief afforded to the States by means of the transfer of expenditure to the 
Commonwealth would not, at least initially, be at all commensurate with this transfer 
of revenue, naturally led to the inclusion in the Constitution of a provision for the 
repayment to the States of surplus Commonwealth revenue. The means to be adopted 
for securing an equitable allocation of such repayment amongst the several States 
received very extensive consideration at the several conventions at which the framing of 
the Constitution took place, and the basis ultimately agreed upon was that involving 
for at least ten years after the establishment of the Commonwealth the proyisions of 
what was generally known as the Braddon clause (section 87), and for at least five years 
after the imposition of uniform duties of Customs, the scheme of allocation which 
became known as the “book-keeping system.” (Sections 89 and 93.) 


6. The *‘ Braddon” Clause.—This clause (section 87 of the Constitution) was so called 
after Sir Edward Braddon, a Tasmanian delegate to the Federal Convention of 1897 and 
1898, by whom it was introduced. In its original form the clause provided that for all 
time the Commonwealth should return to the States not less than three-fourths of the 
net revenue of the Commonwealth from duties of Customs and Excise, not prescribing, 
however, what should be returned to each State. At the Melbourne session of the 
Federal Convention, held in 1898, provision was made that surplus revenue, instead of 


* 
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being returned to a State, might be applied towards the payment of interest on debts of 
that State taken over by the Commonwealth, and at the Premiers’ Conference, held in 
Melbourne in 1899, a further amendment of the clause was effected by limiting its 
operations to a “‘period of ten years after the establishment of the Commonwealth, and 
thereafter until Parliament otherwise provides,” The provisions of this clause per se were 
held to be complied with if the total amount returned to the States as a whole was not 
less than three-fourths of the total net revenue from Customs and Excise, and the 
Commonwealth was not under an obligation to return to each State three-fourths of 
the net Customs and Excise revenue collected in respect thereof. Thus, since the 
establishment of Federation, although the total amount of surplus Commonwealth 
revenue distributed amongst the States, had in every year except 1907-8, 1908-9, and 
1909-10 largely exceeded three-fourths of the total net revenue from Customs and Excise, 
the amount paid to one of the States, viz., Queensland, in several of these years fell short 
of three-fourths of the net Customs and Excise revenue collected in respect of that State, 
This occurred in the years 1901-2, 1903-4, 1904-5, 1907-8, 1908-9, and 1909-10, and was 
due in a large measure to the heavy expense involved in working the Commonwealth 
departments in that State. The amount returned to Tasmania for 1907-8, 1908-9 and 
1909-10, also fell short of three-fourths of the net Customs and Excise revenue collected 
in respect of that State, while a similar shortage occurred’ in’ the two latter years in 
Victoria and Western Australia.. In 1910-11 the payments to the States were for the 
first time made upon the new basis which will be treated more fully in paragraph 14. 


7. The “ Book-keeping System.”—The scheme set forth in the Constitution for 
determining the amount to be paid to the several States was contained in sections 89 and 
93, the former of which related to the period prior to the imposition of uniform duties of 
Customs, the latter to the first five years after the imposition of such duties, and there- 
after “until Parliament otherwise provides.” The principle involved in this scheme was 
that of crediting each State with the Commonwealth revenue collected in respect of that 
State, and of debiting it with the expenditure incurred on its behalf in connection with 
transferred departments, as well as its share on a per capita basis of the new expenditure 
of the Commonwealth. On this account the method of allocation provided by the Con- 
stitution became very generally known as the “‘book-keeping system.” As the imposition 
of uniform duties of Customs and Excise took place throughout the Commonwealth on 
9th October, 1901, the five years provided for in section 93 expired on 8th October, 1906, 
and consequently the ‘‘book-keeping system,” though remaining in force until 30th June, 
1910, was liable to be changed at any time by the Commonwealth Parliament. In section 
93 provision was made that the duties chargeable on goods imported into one State and 
consumed in another should be credited to the consuming State, the evident intention 
being that of safeguarding the interests of such States by allowing to each the revenue 
which its citizens actually contributed, since presumably the duty ultimately falls upon 
the consumer. The balance in favour of any State was payable monthly by the Common- 
wealth. 


8. Western Australian Sliding Scale-—Owing to the exceptional circumstances of 
Western Australia, and the fact that the immediate introduction of interstate freetrade 
would seriously interfere with the development of the State, through the diminution in 
the funds at the disposal of its Treasurer, provision was made in section 95 of the Con- 
stitution for the retention of interstate duties by Western Australia during the five years 
after the imposition of uniform duties, such duties to be collected by the Common- 
wealth. It was stipulated that during the first of these years the duty so imposed on any 
goods should not exceed the duty chargeable on the goods under the law of Western 
Australia in force at the imposition of uniform duties, and that during the succeeding 
years the amount imposed should not exceed four-fifths, three-fifths, two-fifths, and one- 
fifth respectively, and should cease at the expiration of the fifth year, This special 
concession to Western Australia, known as the “Western Austrahan Special Tariff,” 
came to an end on 8th October, 1906, since when trade between all the States has been 
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free. The amount collected under this special tariff during the five years of its operation 
from 9th October, 1901, to 8th October, 1906, was as follows :— 


DUTY COLLECTED UNDER W.A. SPECIAL TARIFF, 1901-2 to 1906-7. 


Year BRK :..| 1901-2. 1902-3. 1903-4, | 1904-5. 1905-6, 1906-7. | Total. 


Amount -.. £| 201,569 | 233,467 | 196,936 | 142,549 77,666 | 16,776 | 868,963 


It will be noticed on reference to paragraph 14 hereinafter that by section 5, sub- 
section (a) of ‘‘The Surplus Revenue Act of 1910,” a special concession to Western 
Australia has been granted in the new financial arrangement, similar in principle to the 
““ Western Australian Special Tariff.’’ 


9. Special Assistance.—A clause (section 96 of the Constitution) which has a very 
important bearing on the financial relations’ of the States and the Commonwealth was 
inserted by the Premiers’ Conference of 1899. This clause provided that the Common- 
wealth Parliament may grant financial assistance to any State on such terms and 
conditions as the Parliament thinks fit. It is said to have been introduced with the 
object of rendering the Constitution more elastic in the matter of aid to the States than 
would be possible if the Braddon clause and the book-keeping system were rigidly adhered 
to. No claim for such special assistance was made on the part of any of the States up to 
the year 1911, although it appears that the framers of the clause anticipated that it might 
be required during the early years of Federation. A claim, however, has now been made 
by Tasmania, and during the session of 1911 a Royal Commission, which had been con- 
stituted to investigate it, issued a report. It recommended a payment to Tasmania of 
£900,000, spread out over a period of ten years in view of the dislocation of the State 
finances due to Federation. The Government during the session of 1912 passed an 
Act granting Tasmania the sum of £500,000, spread out over a period of ten years. 


10. Transfer and Consolidation of State Debts.—Under section 105 of the Consti- 
tution power is given to the Commonwealth Parliament to take over from the States 
either the whole of the public debts of the States as existing at the establishment of the 
Commonwealth, or a proportion of those debts calculated on a population basis, and to 
defray the interest payable in respect of such debts from the portions of the surplus 
revenue of the Commonwealth payable to the several States. The prospective savings in 
the matter of interest to be effected by means of the consolidation of the State debts 
formed a strong argument in pre-federal days for those supporting the federal movement. 
A drawback to the scheme provided for in the Constitution lay in the fact that under it 
the maximum amount of debt which could be assumed by the Commonwealth was 
sightly more than two hundred millions, as existing at the establishment of the 
Commonwealth, whereas since that date an addition of upwards of seventy millions has 
been made to the debts of the States. A ‘“‘proposed law” to provide for an amendment 
of the Constitution, allowing the Commonwealth unlimited power to assume States 
debts, was passed by the Federal Parliament in the session of 1909, and the requisite 
referendum in connection with the amendment took place at the General Elections on 
13th April, 1910, when the proposed law received the endorsement of the electorate. No 
steps have, as yet, been taken to carry it into effect. 


11. Disadvantages of the Book-keeping System.— Under the book-keeping system of 
regulating the financial relations of the States and Commonwealth an endeavour was 
made to distribute the surplus revenue in the exact proportion in which it had been con- 
tributed by the several States. If these be regarded as States which.had merely 
transferred some of their ordinary functions to the Commonwealth, the crediting each 
with the revenue received in respect to itself, and debiting it with the expenditure which 
the administration of Commonwealth affairs on its behalf had occasioned, might be 
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deemed to be as equitable as any method that could be suggested. There were, however, 
certain practical objections to such a system, which may be summarised as follows :— 


(i.) The trouble and expense which the necessary record entailed. 
(ii.) The practical impossibility of ensuring that in every case a consuming State 
would be duly credited with revenue collected on its behalf in a distributing 
State. a6 
(iii.) The difficulty involved in equitably determining the amount to be debited to 
the several States in respect of general Commonwealth expenses. 
(iv.) The uncertainty on the part of the State Governments as to the amount 
which would become available. 
(v). The impossibility of securing independent State and Commonwealth finance. 


12. Proposals to Modify Book-keeping System.—Various proposals were from time 
to time made for modifying the ‘‘ book-keeping ’’ system in such a manner as to obviate 
certain of its inherent disadvantages. The principal of these proposals were those which 
may be classified under the following heads :— 


(i.) A per capita distribution of surplus, 

(ii.) Payment of a fixed annual sum. 

(iii.) Payment of a fixed annual amount per head. 

(iv.) Increase in liability transferred to Commonwealth. 


Some of the proposals that were made involved features of more than one of the 
systems here specified, and in certain cases combined them with those of the book-keeping 
system. A dissertation on the merits and demerits of any of the proposals would be 
beyond the scope of the present publication, but it may be noted that the scheme put 
forward by Sir George Turner when Commonwealth Treasurer was based on an increase 
in the liability transferred to the Commonwealth ; that the scheme of Sir John Forrest 
and that of Sir William Lyne were based mainly on the payment of a fixed annual sum ; 
while the scheme agreed to by the Commonwealth and State authorities in conference in 
1909 and subsequently approved by the Federal Parliament was based on the payment of 
a fixed annual amount (25s.) per head of population. The scheme finally adopted by Mr. 
Fisher and ultimately assented toon 2nd September, 1910, retains this fixed annual pay- 
ment of 25s. per head of population for a period of ten years. 


13. Interstate Conferences,—Since the establishment of the Commonwealth, con- 
ferences of State Ministers have been held from time to time, at which proposals for 
adjusting the financial relations between the States and the Commonwealth were 
considered. At the conference held in Melbourne in October, 1906, and that held in 
Brisbane in May, 1907, the scheme put forwar by Sir John Forrest was very fully 
discussed, and, in so far as the proposals for the allocation of surplus Commonwealth 


revenue are concerned, was, with some minor amendments, agreed to. The proposals | 


made ‘by Sir John Forrest for the transfer of State debts did not, however, meet with the 
approval of the conferences, After the retirement of Sir John Forrest from the Gommon- 
wealth Ministry, his scheme was abandoned by the Commonwealth Government. A 
fresh proposal by Sir William Lyne was substituted for it, and was considered by the 
Conference of Premiers held in Melbourne in 1908, who expressed their dissent from its 
provisions. A further Conference of Premiers was held in Hobart in March, 1909, at 
which a scheme was drawn up providing for the unlimited extension of the Braddon 
clause in an amended form, the amount returnable to the States to be not less than 
three-fifths of the gross revenue from Customs and Excise nor less than £6,750,000 in any 
one year, and a special concession to be made in the case of Western Australia. In 
August, 1909, a conference between Commonwealth and State authorities was held in 
Melbourne at which an agreement was arrived at between the Prime Minister of the 
Commonwealth and the Premiers of the several States. This Agreement was subse- 
quently made the basis of a proposed law for amending the Federal Constitution, which, 
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during the session of 1909, was passed by the statutory majority in both Houses of the 
Federal Parliament. It is not necessary to reproduce the exact provisions of the Agree- 
ment, which were given in extenso in the third issue of the Year Book. The proposed 
law was submitted to a referendum at the elections of 13th April, 1910, and rejected. 


14, Financial Arrangement between Commonwealth and States.—The financial 
relations between Commonwealth and States are now regulated by the ‘‘ Surplus Revenue 
Act 1910,” which amended the ‘Surplus Revenue Act 1908.” The most important sections 
are given hereunder in full :— 


8. ‘From and after 31st December, 1910, section 87 of the Constitution shall cease 
to have effect, so far as it affects the power of the Commonwealth to apply 
any portion of the net revenue of customs and excise towards its expendi- 
ture, and so far as it affects the payment of any balance by the Common- 
wealth to the several States, or the application of such balance towards the 
payment of interest on the debts of the several States taken over by the 
Commonwealth.” 


4. (a) “The Commonwealth shall during the period of ten years beginning on 1st 
July, 1910, and thereafter until the Parliament otherwise provides, pay to 
each State by monthly instalments, or apply to the payment of interest on 
debts of the State taken over by the Commonwealth, an annual sum 
amounting to twenty-five shillings per head of the number of the people of 
the State: 


Provided that in the six months ending the 30th June, 1911, the 
Commonwealth may deduct from the amounts payable in pursuance of this 
section the amounts set out in the Schedule.” 


(b) “If in order to comply with section 87 of the Constitution the sums paid and 
applied under this section during the six months ending on 31st December, 
1910, amount to more than twelve shillings and sixpence per head of the 
number of the people of the several States, the amounts paid and applied 
under this section during the next six months shall be correspondingly 
reduced, so that the amounts so paid and applied during the whole of the 
financial ‘year ending on 30th June, 1911, shall not amount to more than 
twenty-five shillings per head of the number of the people of the several 
States, less the deductions provided for in the proviso to the last sub- 
section.” f 


5. (a) “The Commonwealth shall during the period of ten years beginning on the 
1st July, 1910, and thereafter until Parliament otherwise provides, pay to 
the State of Western Australia, by monthly instalments, an annual sum 
which in the first year shall be two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 
and in each subsequent year shall be progressively diminished by the sum 
of ten thousand pounds. 


(b) “‘ One-half of the amount of the payments so made shall be debited to all the 
States (including the State of Western Australia) in proportion to the 
number of their people, and any sum so debited toa State may be deducted 
by the Commonwealth from any amount payable to the State in pursuance 

_ of this Act.” 


Section 6 provides for the final payment of any surplus revenue there 
may be to the States “‘in proportion to the number of their people.” 


Section 7 provides that ‘‘the number of the people” in any financial 
year shall be deemed for the purposes of this Act to be the number estimated 
by the Commonwealth Statistician as existing on the 31st December falling 
in that financial year. 
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The Schedule referred to in section 4, sub-section (a) is as follows :— 
THE SCHEDULE. 


Amounts to be deducted from payments to the States in the financial year ending 
30th June, 1911. 


New South Wales me aoe ie eS OF 
Victoria bap mas zl wena OOS, 
Queensland ... ae vas a 63,788 
South Australia wae as she 30,529 
Western Australia... “a6 ie 20,113 
Tasmania. ... me abs Se 13,505 

£450,000 


§ 2. Consolidated Revenue Fund. 
(A) Nature of Fund. 


The provisions made for the formation of a Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, and the means to be adopted for operating on that fund, are contained in sections 
81, 82, and 83 of the Oonstitution. In section 81 it is provided that ‘‘All revenues or 
moneys raised or received by the Executive Government of the Commonwealth shall 
form one Consolidated Revenue Fund, to be appropriated for the purposes of the 
Commonwealth in the manner and subject to the charges and liabilities imposed by this 
Constitution.” A strictly literal interpretation of this section would appear to require all 
loan and trust moneys received by the Commonwealth Executive to be paid to Con- 
solidated Revenue. It is, however, held by Quick and Garran, in their “Annotated 
Constitution,” that the “generic word moneys must be controlled by the preceding specific 
word revenues, and limited to moneys in the nature of revenue.” This is the view of the 
matter which has been adopted by the Commonwealth Treasury in the preparation of its 
accounts. At present the Commonwealth has no Loan Account, but certain moneys 
received, which are not of the nature of revenue, are paid to Trust Account. As regards 
expenditure from the Consolidated Revenue Fund, section 82 provides that the costs, 
charges, and expenses incident to the collection, management, and receipt of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund should form the first charge thereon, while section 83 
stipulates that ‘““no money shall be drawn from the Treasury of the Commonwealth 
except under appropriation made by law.” Such appropriations are either special, and 
as such are provided for by means of a permanent Act, or are annual, and provided for 
in an annual Appropriation Act. 


(Bs) Revenue. 


1. Total Collections.—The consolidated revenue of the Commonwealth, which in 
1901-2, the first complete financial year under the new régime, amounted to £11,296,985, 
had, in 1911-12, reached a total of £20,548,520, an increase in ten years of £9,251,535. 


Particulars concerning the total amount of revenue collected by the Common- 
wealth Government from 1st July, 1907, to 30th June, 1912, are contained in the 
following table :— 
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CONSOLIDATED REVENUE OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


ey 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. 
: ' £ £ £ £ £ 
Commonwealth ---| 15,019,034 | 14,350,798 | 15,540,669 | 18,806,237] 20 548,520 


The revenue collected by the Commonwealth during the financial year 1907-8 was 
: higher than in any preceding year, the large increase being mainly due to the additional 
revenue collected in connection with the new tariff introduced on the 8th August, 1907. 
For 1908-9 the reyenue was lower than that for the preceding year, but the total for 
the Commonwealth shews a substantial excess over any year prior to 1907-8. 


2. Collections per Head.—In the table given hereunder particulars are furnished 
. of the amount of revenue per head of Romance collected in respect of the Common- 
wealth for the last five years :— 


COMMONWEALTH REVENUE PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


_— 1907-8, 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12, 
£ pate ide Leeds & 8. ds Bovis idz £% Bide 
Commonwealth seri dels #2 STs Sek See At. a0) AD tlk 


3. Sources of Revenue.—The following table furnishes particulars concerning the 
Commonwealth revenue derived from each source during the years 1907-8 to 1911-12 :— 


SOURCES OF COMMONWEALTH REVENUE, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


f Sail 
“ Sources of Revenue. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-1, 1910-11. 1911-12. 
£ £ £ £ 
Customs Si Per «| 9,341,108 8,626,521 9,505,855. | 10,507,080 | 12,071,434 
Excise aoe Seo “as | 2,804,244 2,217,546 2,087,310 2,473,364 2,638,702 
Postal i ae PAS ...| 3,300,096 3,409,426 3,731,741 3,906,015 3,916,254 
Defence a fs 4 an 13,565 5,024 21,847 57,520 74,298 
Patents 17,421 15,367 16,644 21,295 19,081 
Trade Marks, Copyrights, and d Designs 8,657 6,110 4,790 5,265 5,639 
Quarantine ... ae ns 4,724 7,068 9,875 
Coinage As; a aie ss a ‘97 69,646 198,893 156,489 
New revenue. 25,837 35,978 63,076 | en 

Public Service Pension Funds, Repay 
ments and Transfers hes ah 34,821 35,036 61,405 39,027 
Land Tax .... Lg ast it oP a Ca 1,370,344 1,366,457 
Northern Territory ... bas Ra A 10,521 31,225 

Credit Balance Northern Territory 

Funds ne A335 AS Jes 151,513 iat 

Miscellaneous — A is ay 8,106 aoe »A 35,954 220,039 
Total ... <h Ae ...| 15,019,034 | 14,350,793 | 15,540,669 | 18,806,237 | 20,548,520 

| 


The only feature of this table calling for remark is the rapid annual rise of the 
is Customs revenue since 1908-9. The Excise and Postal revenues have only shown a 
4, comparatively small upward tendency during the period under review. : 
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4, Customs.—As already noted, several of the provisions of the Constitution were 
made dependent for their date of commencement on the imposition of uniform duties 
of Customs. Thus the book-keeping system and the Western Australian special tariff 
provisions both hinged upon the date on which the uniform duties of Customs were 
imposed. The Bill to provide for the collection of such duties was introduced in the 
Commonwealth House of Representatives on 9th October, 1901, and, in accordance with 
the usual practice, a resolution to protect the revenue and provide for the collection 
forthwith of the duties specified in the Bill, was duly carried. This date, 9th October, 
1901, is consequently that on which the uniform duties of Customs are considered as 
having been imposed. A reference to the various enactments of the Commonwealth 
Legislature relative to the imposition of Customs duties will be found in Section XV., 
‘*ommerce,’’ pages 587 to 591. 


5. Customs Revenue for Past Five Years.—Particulars for the Commonwealth as 
a whole, for the five years 1907-8 to 1911-12, are furnished in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH CUSTOMS REVENUE, 1907-8 to 1911-12, 


Classes. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. 
=e _—— ol | 
7) £ £ £& £ & 

Stimulants «- 42,281,424 |2,252,380 |2,330,215 |2,564,101 |2,706,058 
Narcotics -41,057,996 | 961,411 | 994,077 |1,089,932 |1,150,990 
Sugar o4 51,499} 140,348) 506,385 | 170,822} 275,077 
Agricultural products ...| 806,526] 886,612} 855,313) 869,708} 996,953 
Apparel and textiles ..{2,063,674 |1,630,490 |1,872,832 |2,068,922 |2,385,786 
Metals and machinery ..{1,080,519 | 932,944} 997,973 |1,264,986 |1,554,983 
Oils, paints, etc. 197,840} 206,688 | 199,377 | 239,229} 285,737 
Earthenware, etc. 278,201 | 230,795 | 247,491] 334,834] 375,403 
Drugs and chemicals TT,281 71,589 76,898 92,857} 104,341 
Wood, wicker, and cane ... 360,699 | 336,361] 324,197 | 463,289} 501,278 
Jewellery, etc. ... 256,835 | 198,196} 222,749| 263,818} 309,309 
Leather, etc. 218,918} 208,120} 253,376; 303,988] 386,824 
Paper and stationery 193,813 | 164,677 | 167,531} 204,009} 230,212 
Vehicles 148,003 95,888 | 122,212} 170,940) 279,828 
Musical instruments 90,905 72,128 82,949 | 109,423] 176,009 
Miscellaneous articles 191,782 | 205,697 | 220,580; 258,953! 818,505 
Other receipts ... 35,193 82,202 31,700 37,269 39,141 

Total Customs - 9,341, 108 )8,626,521 |9,505,855 |10,507,080)12,071,434 


It will be seen that throughout the period here dealt with the Customs revenue from 
stimulants and narcotics has represented, approximately, 85 per cent. of the total 
Customs revenue. The other principal articles from which Customs revenue was derived 
were ‘‘apparel and textiles,” “metals and machinery,” and “agricultural products.’’ The 
most marked increase in the amount of duty collected is in the class of ‘‘ metals and 
machinery,” the revenue under this head for 1911-12 exceeding that for 1907-8 by £524,464, 


In all cases except those of “Sugar,” “Agricultural products,” “Oils, paints, etc.,” 
and “Miscellaneous articles,” the revenue for 1908-9 fell short of that for 1907-8, owing 
mainly to the somewhat abnormal collections of 1907-8, consequent on the tarifi of that 
year. 


6, Excise Collections, 1907-8 to 1911-12.—Particulars concerning the amount of 
Excise collected under each head during each of the years ending 30th June, 1908 to 
1912, are given hereunder :— 
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COMMONWEALTH EXCISE REVENUE, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


Particulars. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11 1911-12. 
iS £ £ £ £ 
Beer xe veel 555,720 551,859 584,503 617,178 694,001 
Spirits eats mex 351,763 243,736 267,877 | 331,024 376,440 
Starch 28p ete 25,917 23,558 3,897 | 507 es 
Sugar eee wets 741,928 750,776 548,716 794,645 748,670 
Tobacco itt --.| 618,599 638,017 673,437 720,305 810,242 
Licenses BY ahs 10,250 9,667 8,880 9,705 9,349 
Agricultural machinery 67 DEPOT Bes ce Dee 
sete bs S a Ls , 
Total Excise ...| 2,804,244 | 2,217,546 | 2,087,310 | 2,473,364 | 2,638,702 
H | | 


Comparing the Excise collections for 1911-12 with those for 1907-8 it will. be seen 
that the increase in the revenue from tobacco was about 30 per cent., that from beer 
about 25 per cent., and that from spirits about 7 per cent., while sugar was practically 
stationary, and decreases were experienced in starch and licenses. 


7. Commonwealth Taxation.—Under section 51, sub-section (ii.) of the Constitution, 
power is given to the Commonwealth Parliament to make laws with respect to taxation, 
but so as not to discriminate between States or parts of States. Section 90 of the Con- 
stitution makes the power of the Commonwealth Parliament to impose Customs and 
Excise duties an exclusive one, but it would appear that as regards all other forms of 
taxation the States and Commonwealth possess concurrent powers. The question of the 
imposition by the Commonwealth Parliament of direct taxes such as land and income 
taxes is one which has been the subject of considerable discussion, and. the opinion 
has been expressed that the intention of the framers of the Constitution was that 
of restricting the powers of taxation of the Commonwealth to the imposition of Customs 
and Excise duties except in cases of great national peril. Whatever the intention of the 
framers may have been in this matter, the Constitution itself contains no such provision, 
and the Commonwealth Parliament is given an absolutely free hand in the imposition of 
taxation. Up to the end of the financial year 1909-10 the only taxes so levied were those 
of Customs and Excise, referred to in detail in the foregoing paragraphs. During the 
1910 session of the Federal Parliament, however, an Act—assented to on 17th November, 
1910—was passed, giving to the Commonwealth the power of levying a tax upon the 
unimproved value of all lands within the Commonwealth which were owned by tax- 
payers, and not specially exempted. Detailed reference to this Act is appended. 


8. Commonwealth Land Tax.—(i.) Legislation. As previously indicated, the 
land taxation, so far as the Commonwealth is concerned, is regulated by ‘“‘ The Land 
Tax Assessment Act 1910,’’ No. 22 of 1910, which received assent on 17th November, 
1910. Under this Act the taxable value ofall the land owned by any person is deemed 
to be (a) in the case of an absentee—the total sum of the unimproved value of each 
parcel of the land; (6) in the case of an owner not an absentee—the balance of the 
total sum of the unimproved value of each parcel of the land, after deducting the sum 
of £5000. Every part of a holding which is separately -held by any occupier, tenant, 
lessee, or owner, is deemed to be a separate parcel. All land owned by a company is 
considered to be owned by the shareholders of the company as joint owners, in the pro- 
portion of their interests in the paid-up capital. It may be noted that a company is 
never treated as an absentee, but individual shareholders who are absentees are separately 
assessed and liable as such. Land owned by a Mutual Life Assurance Society (except. 
such as it holds as mortgagee in possession, or which it has acquired by virtue of a 
mortgage) is deemed to be owned by the Society as trustee for the Australian policy- 
holders in proportion to the surrender value of their policies. The amount of the tax 
collected during the financial year ending 30th June, 1911, was £1,370,344, and at the 
end of the financial year ending 30th June, 1912, was £1,366,457. 
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(ii.) Haemptions. The following are the principal exemptions :— 

(a) All land owned by a State or Municipal or other public authority. 

(b) All land owned by any Society registered under a State Act as a friendly 
society, or trades-union,.or building society ; excepting, in the case of the 
latter, such land as it might acquire through the foreclosure of a mortgage. 

(c) All land held in trust for a charitable or educational institution not carried on 
for the purposes of gain. FS 

(d) All land used as a site for— 

; (1) A place of worship or place of residence for clergy, or ministers, or 

order of a religious society ; 
(2) a public library, institute, or museum ; 
(3) a show ground ; 
(4) a public cemetery ; 
(5) a public garden, recreation ground, or reserve ; 
(6) a public road ; 
(7) a fire-brigade station, 


(iii.) Rates. The rates of taxation are set forth in the Land Tax Act 1910 (No. 21 
of 1910) according to the following schedules :— 


FIRST SCHEDULE. 
Rate of tax when owner 1s not an absentee. 


For so much of the taxable value as does not exceed £75,001 the rate of tax per 
pound sterling shall be one penny where the taxable value is one pound sterling, and 
shall increase uniformly with each increase of one pound sterling in the taxable value, 
in such manner that— 
the increment of tax between a taxable value of £15,000 and a taxable value of 
£15,001 shall be 2d.; the increment of tax between a taxable value of £30,000 
and a taxable value of £30,001 shall be 3d.; the increment of tax between a 
taxable value of £45,000 and a taxable value of £45,001 shall be 4d.; the incre- 
ment of tax between a taxable value of £60,000 and a taxable value of £60,001 
shall be 5d.; and the increment of tax between a taxable value of £75,000 and a 
taxable value of £75,001 shall be 6d. 

For every pound sterling of taxable value in excess of £75,000 the rate of tax shall be 6d. 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 
Rate of tax when owner-is an absentee. 


For so much of the taxable value as does not exceed £5000 the rate oftax per pound 
sterling shall be one penny. 
For so much of the taxable value as exceeds £5000 but does not exceed £80,001 the 
rate of tax per pound sterling shall be 2d. where the excess is one pound sterling, and 
shall increase uniformly with each increase of one pound sterling in the taxable value in 
such manner that— 
the increment of tax between a taxable value of £20,000 and a taxable value of 
£20,001 shall be 3d.; the increment of tax between a taxable value of £35,000 
and a taxable value of £35,001 shall be 4d.; the increment of tax between a 
taxable value of £50,000 and a taxable value of £50,001 shall be 5d.; the 
increment of tax between a taxable value of £65,000 and a taxable value of 
£65,001 shall be 6d. ; and the increment of tax between a taxable value of £80,000 
and a taxable value of £80,001 shall be 7d. 

For every pound sterling of taxable value in excess of £80,000 the rate of tax shall be 7d. 

Formation of the Land Tax Office. Immediately after the passage of the legislation 
referred to in the preceding paragraphs, a Commissioner was appointed to administer the 
Act, and a Land Tax Office was created with branches in every State. At the very 
inception of the office its existence was threatened by litigation—the outcome of a 
feeling in certain quarters that the Federal Government, in entering the field of direct 
taxation, had exceeded the powers entrusted to it by the Constitution. With the object 
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of testing the legal position, a case was brought before the High Court [Osborne v. The 
Commonwealth] which resulted in favour of the Government: 


The First Assessments. The first assessments were completed and the first tax paid 
in the financial year ending 30th June, 1911. The following table, compiled from returns 
furnished by the Commissioner of Land Tax, shews the amounts of tax assessed and paid 
as at 30th June, 1911, for each State. A distinction has been drawn between resident 
and absentee assessments ; and—as far as the payment of tax is concerned—a still further 
subdivision has been effected into town and country properties. , 


PARTICULARS OF LAND TAX ASSESSMENT FOR EACH STATE FOR YEAR 
ENDING 30th JUNE, i911. 


Unim- 
proved Tax Assessed. | f 
No. of |. Value as aes Yiela 
Returns ascer- Stas ‘ per £ of 
Assessed.| tained by deduetions taxable 
Depart- | Town. |Country.! Total. value. 
ment. 
$2 
| 
New South Wales— £ £ £ £ £ | ae 
Resident... cay 4,514 79,188,969 | 53,762,042 194,037 495,004 689,041 | 
Absentee ... eos 548 2,073,068 2,063,032 12,419 11,780 24,199 | 


5,062 81,262,037 | 55,825,074 | 206,456 | 506,784 713,240 3.07 


Victoria— 
Resident... ao 4,218 49,111,863 | 28,723,902 | 133,014 | 209,119 342,133 
Absentee ... a 772 1,427,246 1,423,047 6,794 12,500 19,294 
4,990 50,539,109 | 30,146,949 | 139,808 | 221,619 361,427 2.88 
Queensland— 
Resident... “ee 1,709 15,513,613 | 10,298,928 39,131 75,848 114,979 
Absentee... a 288 452,518 451,792 2,298 1,677 3,975 


1,997 15,966,131 | 10,750,720 41,429 77,525 118,954 2.66 


South Australia— 
Resident ... | 1,665 17,768,929 | 10,686,550 36,785 87,206 123,991 
Absentee... ee 334 659,196 656,946 2,259 8,847 11,106 


1,999 18,428,125 | 11,343,496 39,044 96,053 135,097 2.86 


Western Australia— 


Resident... cn 540 6,110,661 3,971,244 22,874 18,310 41,184 
Absentee... ot 201 312,883 312,574 1,509 896 2,405 
741 6,423,544 4,283,818 24,383 19,206 43,589 9.44 
Tasmania— 
Resident... 4 342 5,592,343 3,057,039 6,722 24,160 30,882 
Absentee... 2s 140 235,409 234,676 290 1,490 1,780 
482 5,827,752 3,291,715 7,012 25,650 32,662 2.38 


GRAND ToTaL— 
Resident --| 12,988 | 173,286,378 | 110,499,705 | 432,563 | 909,647 | 1,342,210 | 
Absentee +.| 2,283 5,160,320 5,142,067 25,569 37,190 62,759 | 


| 
15,271 178,446,698 115,641,772 | 458,132 | 946,837 1404 2.92 


Although in the first column the total number of returns assessed appears as 15,271, 
the actual number of taxpayers was only 14,210. The difference is due to the fact that, 
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where the landowner is possessed of an estate in more than one State of the Common- 
wealth, one return is counted in each State affected for the interest concerned. The 
total number of taxpayers does not include those who are known as secondary taxpayers, 
viz., those who pay as company shareholders, or through trusts in cases where they own 
no land in severalty. The columns which relate to the amount of tax assessed and paid 
as at 80th June, 1911, will be subject to considerable modification, owing to the effect of 
the High Court’s decisions in connection with the assessment of trust estates and 
secondary taxpayers. The work of re-assessment is not yet complete. 

On reference to the first column, it will be seen that the number of absentee assess- 
ments is 2288, or about 15 per cent. of the total for the Commonwealth. When reference 
is made, however, to the total amount of tax paid it is found that only about 4% per 
cent. is contributed by absentee owners, and this in spite of the fact that their estates are 
not favoured by any statutory deduction. This points to the fact that, on the whole, the 
absentee owners possess estates of comparatively low taxable value. 

On comparing town and country properties it is seen that the former contributes 
about one-third of the total amount of tax, and the latter about two-thirds. In fact, the 
country assessments largely exceed the town assessments in every State, except Western 
Australia. With regard to the respective shares of the different States, New South 
Wales contributes about half the tax, or about 9s. per head of population ; Victoria, with 
its much closer settlement, comes next with about one quarter of the tax, or 5s. 6d. per 
head; South Australia, Queensland, Western Australia, and Tasmania contribute to the 
balance in the order named. 

The last column shews the amount paid in each State, per £ of taxable value. The 
influence of the large aggregations of property in New South Wales is at once apparent, 
for that State with 3.07d. per £ not only heads the list, but is actually the only State 
which exceeds the Commonwealth average. 

The following table shews the area of land in each State and the areas held under 
the different kinds of tenure. To each column a subsidiary column is attached shewing 
the percentage which the total for the State bears to the total for the Commonwealth :— 


COMPARISON OF TENURES, TAXABLE AREAS, AND TAX AT 30th JUNE, 1911. 


Area in | Area held 


| Area, 

Area of process of | under Lease| . . 
Area, Alienated Alienation or License pa ei ee to Reaaae 
‘ Land. (part only (part only Ratur 2 BORRRE. 

taxable). taxable). ees 

State. | 
} 
% % % Soin = % 
Acres. on | Acres. | on | Acres. | on | Acres. | on | Acres. | on 
T tl T't’l T’t'l T tl T't’l 


N.S. Wales...| 198,638,080) 10.4/36,153,068) 37.3/15,614,036} 36.0/126,803,182/ 15.5)42,397,020| 58.4 


Victoria ...) 56,245,760) 3.1)23,442,000) 24.2) 5,094,000] 11.7) 15,378,000} 1.8] 8,962,838} 12.5 


Queensland | 429,120,000} 22.6)15,460,352} 16.1) 7,971,342) 18.2/294,673,189] 36.2) 7,012.417| 9.6 


S. Australia | 243,244,800) 12.7] 9,017,493) 9.3) 1,846,875} 4.3/111,822,330) 13.8) 6,741,298] 9.3 


North Terr.| 335,116,800) 17.6) 473,809} 0.5 ree «+» | 96,077,714) 11.7 


W.Australia] 624,588,800) 32.8} 7,202,696) 7.4/11,843,236| 27.3/169,937,644) 20.8] 4,713,039] 6.5 


Tasmania ...| 16,777,600} 0.8} 4,932,276) 5.2) 1,104,379} 2.5) 1,463,044) 0.2| 2,701,659) 3.7 


C’wealth .../1,903,731,840|100.0/96,681,694| 100.0/43,473,868/100.0|816,155,103/100.0|72,528,27 1|100.0}1,404,969}100.0 


°] 


<a 


: 
nee as in aa mal - 
EE ee ee 
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The areas given in this table are from the latest Lands Departments’ Reports 
available. The column “‘ Area of Alienated Land” refers to land held under deed only. 
Land in process of alienation does not include conditional leases in New South Wales, 
which are taxable as leases. It includes, however, the tenure known as Conditional 
Purchase Lease in Victoria, which is the equivalent of a conditional purchase in New 
South Wales. Conditional Purchases are only taxable when all conditions except payment 
of balances have been fulfilled. With regard to areas held under lease or license, the 
total areas of this class in the several States are indicated. 


It was only to be expected that there would be some movement of land consequent 
upon the operations of the Land Tax Act. The following table shews the number and 
unimproved value of estates bought and sold by taxpayers, for the period of nine months 
preceding 30th June, 1911 :— 


PURCHASES AND SALES BY TAXPAYERS OF TAXABLE LANDS FROM 
Ist OCTOBER, 1910, to 30th JUNE, 1911. 


Sales. Purchases. 
State. = aie eee 
Number. |Unimproved Value.; Number. |Unimproved Value. 
SCOMMGN W j £ ‘ £ 

Victoria and Central* i 7,032 7,684,221 1,601 3,798,275 
New South Wales... ee 7,184 6,931,090 1,251 3,496,973 
Queensland “ae een 1,109 1,027,206 166 511,328 
South Australia ... ong 2,059 1,798,545 744 1,135,069 
Western Australia... 30 656 891,555 107 121,022 
Tasmania ee sts 298 355,676 105 203,839 
Total dd *..| 18) 288' | 18,188,293 3,874 9,266,506 


* Central returns relate to returns that include properties in more than one State. 


Tt will be seen that there are many more sellers than buyers of the tax-paying class, 
but the average value of the purchases largely exceeds that of the sales. 

The information just given only shows the position of affairs as at 30th June, 1911. 
The second report of the Commissioner of Land Tax had not been issued at the time of 
writing. 


9. Details of Postal Revenue, 1907-8 to 1911-12.— Particulars concerning the postal 
revenue of the Commonwealth for each of the financial years from 1907-8 to 1911-12 are 


contained in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH POSTAL REVENUE, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


Particulars. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. 
£ Py 2 £ irae TREeee Net 
Private boxes and bags sKe 15,868 17,548 19,078 20,993 23,383 
Commission— 

Money orders & postal notes 94,624 100,034 104,457 112,568 121,432 
Telegraphs ods «| 650,426 642,548 681,038 740,428 788,441 
Telephones na «| 410,741 441,551 509,623 518,857 752,423 
Postage ... hee .-.| 2,043,777 | 2,111,833 | 2,253,500 | 2,363,385 | 2,088,866 
Miscellaneous iis Be. 84,660 96,412 164,045 149,784 141,709 

ob —- —- 
Total ee ...| 8,800,096 | 3,409,426 | 3,731,741 | 3,906,015 | 3,916,254 
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10. Revenue from Patents.—Under the Commonwealth Patents Act 1903, which 
was assented to on 22nd October, 1903, and came into force on 1st June, 1904, the com- 
plete control of the Patents administration of Australia passed from the several State 
Governments to that of the Commonwealth, which, under section i9 (a) of the Act 
mentioned, was authorised to collect for each State the fees to which it was entitled 
under the State Act in respect of proceedings then pending. 


The revenue collected since the financial year 1907-8.is shewn in the following 
table :— : F ; 
COMMONWEALTH PATENTS REVENUE, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


| 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. | 1911-12. 
er Em er jer beud £ 
Revenue... Ba: i <4 17,421 | 15,367 | 16,644 | 21,295 | 19,081 


11. Revenue from Trade Marks, etc.—Under the several Acts of the Commonwealth 
Legislature relating to trade marks, copyrights, and designs, the Commonwealth 
Government has assumed the exclusive administration of such matters, and now 
collects all revenue accruing therefrom. The following table gives particulars of the 
amounts since this item first appeared in the Commonwealth accounts :— 


COMMONWEALTH TRADE MARKS, COPYRIGHTS AND DESIGNS REVENUE, 
1907-8 to 1911-12, 


1907-8. 1908-9. | 1909-10. | 1910-11. | 1911-12. 
& £ & & £ 
Revenue aoe, te -..| 8,657 6,110 4,790 5,265 5,639 


12. Defence Revenue.—The revenue appearing under the head of “‘ Defence” com- 
prises the receipts derived from the sale of stores and clothing, from fines, etc., and for 
1911-12 amounted to £74,298. 


13. Coinage.—The revenue for the Commonwealth under this head is derived from 
the profit on coin issued, and is made up of £139,518 from silver coin and £16,971 from 
bronze coin. ’ 


(Cc) Expenditure. 


1. Nature of Commonwealth Expenditure.—The disbursements by the Commonwealth 
Government of the revenue collected by it fell naturally, under the ‘‘ book-keeping” 
system, into three classes, viz.:— 


(a) Expenditure on transferred services. 
(b) Expenditure on new services. 
(c) Payment to States of surplus revenue. 


Of these three, only the first two were actual expenditure, the last being merely a 
transfer, the actual expenditure being incurred by the States. In accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution the expenditure on transferred services was, under the- 
“book-keeping” system, debited to the several States in respect of which such expendi- 
ture was incurred, while the expenditure on new services was distributed per capita. 
Surplus Commonwealth revenue was paid to the States monthly. During the earlier 
years of Federation, viz., until the end of the year 1903-4, new works, etc., for transferred 
departments were treated as transferred expenditure, and were charged to the States on. 
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whose behalf the expenditure had been incurred. In subsequent years all such expendi- 
ture was regarded as expenditure on new services and was distributed amongst the States 
per capita. Under the new system of keeping the accounts there is no further debiting 
of expenditure to the several States. 


2. Total Expenditure.—The total expenditure by the Commonwealth Government 
during the period 1907-8 to 1911-12 is shewn in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. 
£ £ & & & 
Commonwealth ...| 6,162,129 | 6,420,398 | 7,499,516 |13,158,529 |14,724,097 


The expenditure for 1911-12 was higher than that for any preceding year, and was 
considerably higher than the expenditure for 1907-8. 


8. Expenditure per Head.—Particulars concerning the Commonwealth expenditure 
per head are furnished hereunder :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE PER HEAD, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. 


: £s. d. £ s..d. Gary, nS aad £ os. d. 
Commonwealth .... 1 9 7 110 4 114 8 219 6 Sedan 


4. Details of Expenditure.—During the five years between 1906-7 and 1911-12 the 
total cost of the several departments increased from £4,987,317 to £14,724 ,097, an increase 
of £9,736,780, or about 195 per cent. The expenditure in the Department of Trade and 
Customs increased during the period by £50,351, or about 19 per cent., and in the case 
of Defence by £1,118,636, or 110 per cent. Advances under other heads amounted to 
£1,382,111, or 47 per cent., in that of the Postal Department, and no less than £6,475,267, 
or 847 per cent., in the case of remaining expenditure. It should be noted in this con- 
nection, however, that the increase of £1,382,111 in the postal expenditure was accom- 
panied by an increase of £787,680 in the postal revenue, and that a very considerable 
portion of the increase in the-remaining expenditure was due to the heavy annual 
appropriations for Invalid and Old Age Pensions and also for fleet construction. 


5. New Works, etc.—As previously mentioned; the Commonwealth expenditure on 
mew works, etc., for transferred departments was, prior to 1904-5, included under the 
head of “transferred” expenditure, but in that and subsequent years up to 1909-10 has 
been treated as “other” expenditure and debited to the States per capita. Particulars of 
the expenditure on new works, etc., during the last five years are given in the following 
table :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE ON NEW WORKS, etc., 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


Departments. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. 
£& £ £ £ & 
‘Trade and Customs ash 8,972 20,019 5,124 46 3 
Defence a, --.| 440,918 | 101,020 | 337,961 
Postal Sig's ---| 427,006 541,809 | 555,557 ays nh 
‘Sundry departments nae 52 4,339 2,526 | 2,452,960 | 3,566,367 
Total #4) ...| 876,948 667,187 | 901,168 | 2,452,960 | 3,566,367 
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It will be seen that the Commonwealth expenditure under this head has increased 
considerably in recent years, the total for 1911-12 being more than four times as great 
as that for 1907-8. The main cause of the great increase in 1911-12 was the large 
expenditure on fleet construction. 


6. Cost of Departments, etc.—Arranged in such~a~manner as to shew under each 
Department the expenditure on behalf-of that Department, the cost of the several 
branches of the Commonwealth service for the years 1907-8 to 1911-12 was as follows :— 


COST OF COMMONWEALTH DEPARTMENTS, etc., 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


Departments, ete. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12, 
£ £ £ £& £ 

Governor-General ae oe 18,927 22,554 21,908 20,884 23,842 
Parliament... Po on 153,414 163,991 220,233 211,558 189,550 
Prime Minister S - A + ats a 14,863 
External Affairs a ad 55,061 53,513 80,469 454,128 |. 494,010 
Attorney-General Son oid 32,216 32,027 32,349 35,329 62,899 
Home Affairs ... oe vive 61,580 110,291 88,112 179,097 155,628 
Treasury its fal nA 20,413 34,473 74,108 1,960,318 2,308,596 
Trade and Customs ... ae 914,973 837,741 777,788 1,051,497 _ 1,024,389 
Defence a Pap «| 1,334,744 1,050,590 1,534,881 1,395,798 2,128,649 
Postmaster-General ... «| 3,359,290 3,625,402 3,786,755 3,559,785 4,330,896 
All other Expenditure +2 211,511 489,816 882,913 4,290,135 3,990 865 
Total <a as .-| 6,162,129 6,420,398 7,499,516 13,158,529 14,724,097 


The largeness of the expenditure under the head of Parliament in the year 
1909-10 was in great measure due to the fact that the general elections were 
held in that year, while the expenditure in connection with the sugar bounties is 
mainly responsible for the variations which have taken place in the cost of the 
Department of Trade and Customs. The amount paid in Old-Age and Invalid Pensions 
is included in Treasury expenditure for the first time in 1910-11. It may be noted that the 
great increase in the item ‘‘all other expenditure” for the year 1910-11 is owing to 
the inclusion in it for the first time of the expenditure on ‘‘new works’’ which had 
formerly been debited to the departments in which it had been incurred. More detailed 
reference to the items included under the above general heads is furnished in the suc- 
ceeding paragraphs. 


7. Governor-Géeneral.—In section 3 of the Constitution it is enacted that, until the 
Commonwealth Parliament otherwise provides, there shall be payable out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund for the salary of the Governor-General an annual sum of ten 
thousand pounds, and a proviso is made that the salary of the Governor-General shall 
not be altered during his continuance in office. The total expenditure in connection 
with the Governor-General and his establishment for the five years 1907-8 to 1911-12 is as 
follows :— A 


EXPENDITURE, GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND ESTABLISHMENTS, 1907-8 to 1911-12, 


Details. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. 


fon £ £ £ £ 


Salary oe oo -+-| 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 9,973 
Repairs, etc., Government Houses 7,034 8,941 7,754 6,848 10,113 
Contingencies ... doy Cc vied bs hS 3,613 4,154 4,036 3,756 

Total see exo ...| 18,927 22,554 21,908 | 20,884 | 23,842 


8. Parliament.—Under this head have been grouped all the items of expenditure 
connected with the Parliamentary Government of the Commonwealth, including the 
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salaries of the Ministers and the allowances to senators and members of the House of 


Representatives. Details for the five years 1907-8 to 1911-12 are furnished in the table 
given hereunder :— 


EXPENDITURE, COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENT, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


Details 1907-8. | 1908-9. | 1909-10. | 1910-11. | 1911-12. 
£ & £& & £ 
Salaries of Ministers Soe oe ---| 12,000} 12,000 | 12,000 | 12,000] 12,000 
Allowances to Senators ... | 19,446) 20,406 | 21,368 | 21,519 , 20,997 
Allowances to Members of House. of Repre- 
sentatives... a ...{| 41,231] 43,418] 37,112] 48,205] 43,957 
Officers, staff, contingencies, GUC.” 255 .--| 82,273] 30,127 | 31,458 | 30,938 30,985 
Repairs, maintenance, etc. Nees Ea. 672} 2,178 2,636 | 1,939 1,814 
Printing -| 19,189) 18,400} 15,660! 16,507| 16,829 
Travelling expenses of Members and others | 8,982) 8,841 9,767 | 9,153] 10,029 
Insurance : fon Ses one 342 342 342 342 342 
Electoral Office .. ws dun --.| 5,824) 6,002 6,191} 5,288 5,578 
Hlection expenses BN Eee ---| 4,080) 54} 49,958] 5,364 1,435 
Referendum <i ak nite 2 price fe 47,487 4,183 
Administration of Electoral Act... ---| 9,425) 27,223} 33,602 | 17,437 | 39,863 
Miscellaneous ... , aA Sealy cs’s fae 139 379 2,238 
Total Ys Ste ms ...|153,414/163,991 | 220,233 |211,558 | 189,550 


In section 66 of the Constitution provision is made that there shall be payable out 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the Commonwealth, for the salaries of Ministers 
of State, an annual sum which, until Parliament otherwise provides, shall not exceed 
£12,000. This provision is still in force. Allowances to senators and members of the. 
House of Representatives are also provided for in the Constitution, section 48 of which 
specifies that until Parliament otherwise provides each such allowance shall consist, of 
£400 a year, reckoned from the day on which the member takes his seat. During the 
second session of the Commonwealth Parliament in 1907 the question of allowances to 
members was under consideration, and an Act was passed raising the annual allowance 
from £400 to £600, such increase to date from 1st July, 1907. 


9. Prime Minister's Department.—This is a new department created during the 
financial year 1911.12. In addition to the Prime Minister’s Office it includes the Audit 
Office taken from the Treasury, the Executive Council taken from the External Affairs 
Department, and the Public Service Commissioner’s Office taken from the Home Affairs 
Department. As control over the latter office was only assumed on Ist July, 1912, it 
will be found included for this year for the purposes of expenditure in the Home Affairs 
Department. The expenditure on the Prime Minister’s Department for the financial 
year ended 30th June, 1912, included. the following items :—Prime Minister’s Office, 
£4447; Audit Office, £9454; Executive Council, £109; Rent, Repairs, and Miscellaneous, 
£853; total, £14,863. 


10, External Affairs——Under the control of the Department of External Affairs is 
placed the expenditure in connection with the London Office, Papua and the Northern 
Territory. The expenditure in connection with the Northern Territory is exclusive of 
the Customs and Postal expenditure. Particulars for the five years 1907-8 to 1911-12 
are as follows :— 
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EXPENDITURE, EXTERNAL AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


Details. 1907-8/ 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. 


& & £ & £ 
High Commissioner ee oy otk 3 3,000 3,000 
Chief Office aif rot sas 9,172 11,329 | 13,882 13,862 15,684 

Executive Council ae a 870 970.-—~{81 737 a 
London Office ee 5 9,215 3,650 4,647 17,286 14,282 
Papua Te aa \..| 25,084 22,100 | 28,549 30,615 30,280 
Rents, repairs, &c. 469 541 820 655 1,298 
Northern Territory e eae nee 326,347 | 248,758 
Port Augusta Railway Secia vest *. ee Ki, 119,426 
Miscellaneous Fe B.) LTE DOW 14,923 | 31,790 61,626 61,282 
Total a, tee ..4 55,061 | 53,513 | 80,469 454,128 | 494,010 


11. Northern Territory.—The Department of External Affairs assumed control of 
the administration of the Northern Territory from 1st January, 1911, and separate 
accounts were issued in the Treasurer’s statement for the financial year ending 30th 
June, 1911. The chief sources of revenue for the year ending 30th June, 1912, were 
the Customs and Excise, amounting to £12,562, and Railways £13,483. The Postal 
revenue amounted to £2895, whilst the total revenue was £46,682. The chief items of 
expenditure were as follows:—Postal Department, £15,615; goldfields and mining, 
£10,682 ; railways, £18,769; and police, £9708. The total expenditure was £126,294, 
In addition to this expenditure the Commonwealth is liable for interest on loans and 


redemption, which for this financial year totalled £284,755. The deficiency for the year 
was £364,368. 


12. Papua.—The sums shewn in the above table as expenditure in connection with 
Papua represent the Commonwealth grants towards the cost of administering that 
territory, as well as certain additional amounts. The ordinary revenue and expenditure 
of Papua are kept distinct from those of the Commonwealth. Apart from the Common- 
wealth contribution, the principal source of revenue is the Custom House. Details for 
the five years 1907-8 to 1911-12 are as follows :— 


PAPUAN REVENUE, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


Details. 1907-8. 1908-9. . 1909-10. 1910-11. | 1911-12. 
g £ Bist late oat dumela 

Customs dues ... Be ...| 18,206 20,758 24,901 32,554 37,751 

Other collections 2% De ie 653 6,948 | 11,017 | 13,418 | 13,284 

Commonwealth grant ... «| 25,000 23,000 26,000 | 30,000 30,000 
| 

Total be. ee -ost) 51,019"); »50,706 61,918 | 75,972 81,085 
e 1 


One of the largest items of Papuan expenditure is the maintenance, etc., of vessels and 
boats, including the steam yacht ‘‘Merrie England,’’ the total outlay under this head 
for 1911-12 being no less than £6499. The expenditure on public justice for 1911-12 
totalled £21,758, comprising “‘ magistrates, etc.,’’ £11,447 ; ‘‘armed native constabu- 
lary,’’ £6977, and “gaols,” £3334. The total expenditure for each of the five years 
1907-8 to 1911-12 was as follows :-— ta 
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PAPUAN EXPENDITURE, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


Particulars. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. 
& £ £ £ £& 
Total expenditure ... ..-| 48,525 51,036 64,874 70,699 85,636 


13. Attorney-General’s Department.—The rapid growth in the expenditure con- 
nected with this Department during 1907-8 was brought about in large measure by the 
extension of the Federal High Court, the total cost of which, including the Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration, for the year 1911-12 amounted to £26,319. The expendi- 
ture on Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights, and Designs was included for the first time in 
1911-12. Details for the five years 1907-8 to 1911-12 are furnished hereunder :— 


EXPENDITURE, ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 1907-8 to 1911-12, 


Details. 1907-8. | 1908-9. | 1909-10. | 1910-11. | 1911-12. 
£ & & £ & 

Attorney-General’s Office Fe! «| 4,286 3,705 3,684 | 3,805 4,449 
Crown Solicitor’s Office Bea hens 3,242 3,458 | 4,472 4,829 
Salaries of Justices of High Court ---| 15,500 | 15,500 | 15,500 | 15,500 | 15,500 
High Court expenses ... cals 7,028 6,791 | 6,888 7,459 6,772 
Court of Conciliation & Arbitration by 708 1,746 1,289 2,891 4,047 
Rent, repairs, etc. TS sata keno 1,043 1,530 1,202 8,411 
Patents, Trade Marks, ate. wa Sectors pis Je ven 23,291 
Miscellaneous .. ce Hien Rienaee nae se Sais 600 

Total”... oe Ane -..| 82,216 | 32,027 | 32,349 | 35,329 | 62,899 


14. Home Affairs Department.—The creation of new departments such as the 
Bureau of Census and Statistics, and the Meteorological Bureau, and the extension of 
the field of operations of the Public Works branch, all of which are grouped for general 
administrative purposes under the Department of Home Affairs, have led to a consider- 
able increase in’ the expenditure. The heaviness of the expenditure of this department 
for 1908-9 was, in a large measure, due to the cost incurred by the Commonwealth in | 
connection with the reception of the American fleet; whilst that of 1910-11 was mainly 
due to the appropriation for the census. Particulars for the five years 1907-8 to 1911-12 
are as follows :— : 


EXPENDITURE, HOME AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


Details. 1907-8. | 1908-9. | 1909-10. | 1910-11. | i911-12. 
af £ £& £& & 
Chief Office .. ue ---| 9,257 | 10,883) 11,454 | 14,178 | 15,684 
Public Service. Commissioner Mer ..-| 14,818 | 15,636} 15,952 | 16,989 | 17,881 
Public Works US as) ...| 10,570 | 15,686) 17,738 | 11,505 | 17,192 
Census and Statistics a -..| 9,781 | 12,3894 | 15,187 |106,567 | 68,857 
Meteorological Bureau £8, ...| 9,182 | 16,818 | 16,414 | 17,389 | 22,389 
Rents, repairs, etc. .. seel 5,819 5,039 5,882 4,845 6,111 
Reception of United States Fleet ea Ant 32,580 385 ae see 
Miscellaneous ie Me seal «© 2,158 1,755 5,535 7,624 | 7,514 
Total ... ooh ae ...| 61,580 | 110,291 | 88,112 |179,097 | 155,628 
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15. Treasurer’s Department.— The sub-departments under the control of the 
Commonwealth Treasurer are the Treasury, the Old Age Pensions Department, and 
the Land Tax Office. During the financial year 1908-9 the expenditure under this 
department was swelled by a donation of £10,000 to the Sicily Harthquake Relief — 
Fund, and in 1909-10 by the increased expenditure on salaries, etc., in the Old Age 
Pensions Department. The statements in previous Year Books have been rearranged 
so as to include expenditure on Invalid and Old Age~Pensions from 1907-8; con- 
sequently, from that year onward until 1910-11 the amounts given below differ from 
those on page 794 by the item “‘Invalid and Old Age Pensions.” Details of the expen- 
diture of this department for each of the five years 1907-8 to 1911-12 are furnished 
hereunder :— 


EXPENDITURE, TREASURER’S DEPARTMENT, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


Details. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12, 


£ £ £ £ s 
10,259| 11,118] 11,862] 12,273) 18,708 
ws 2,297 | 36,423] 37,492) 39,810 
7,804| 7,996] 8593] 8,819]... 
1,751} 1,884] 3,410] 5,293) —-7,206 


Treasury ... 

Old-age pensions—Salaries, ete. 
Audit Bs 

Rents, repairs, etc. . ; 
Donation to Sicily earthquake relie 


FITNGS! «| se ; ae Be 10,000 a3) ae ney 
Invalid and Old- -age pensions .| 193,621 | 462,528 | 841,181 |1,874,568) 2,143,212 
Land Tax.. en ‘fs Raid care vee ae 60,686 
Miscellaneous 599 1,183} 13,820 21,873 43,884 

Total .| 214,034 | 497,001 | 915,289 |1,960,318] 2,308,506 ~ 


16. Trade and Customs.—Under this head have been included the expenditure of 
all the sub-departments under the control of the Minister of Trade and Customs, as well 
as the amounts payable as sugar and other bounties and the expenses in connection 
therewith. The large divergencies in the total expenditure which these figures exhibit 
for recent years have been mainly due to variations in the amount payable in respect of 
sugar bounties. Particulars for the five years 1907-8 to 1911-12 are given in the follow- 
ing table :— 


EXPENDITURE, TRADE AND CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


Details. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. | 1910-11. 1941-12. 
& & Eg & & 

Chief Office ... ae ae «.-| 10,902] 12,223) 11,954] 13,260} 12,698 
Customs (ordinary) -... se --.| 255,531 | 256,937 | 255,779 | 286,410 | 301,278 
Patents na Be ...| 12,960} 14,245 ; 
Trade Marks and Copyrights iS we) 4,954 3,655 } Paid ieee oe 
Fisheries... pea ure ay 3,110 5,605 5,354 6,688 
Analyst ie ese ae eee be 2,010 1,995 2,511 8,235 
Audit (proportion) ae ae ape 6,140 7,019 7,426 7,281 7,057 
Quarantine ... oo9 53 808 | 28,355 | 21,246) 22,973 
Pensions and retiring allowances steha/pO,080 6,787 8,058 | 10,3808} 12,049 
Rents, repairs, etc. ... on pet LOG6L 9,982 9,994 | 12,068} 17,969 
Sugar pounties and expenses ... -»-| 584,622 | 483,707 | 407,777 | 630,762 | 543,503 
Bounties... Bae be MAD 176 2,633 5,885 | 11,740} 22,941 
New, works, etc. app wat rie 8,972 | 20,019 5,124 nae tee = ek 
Iron Bonus ... he Ss Aes a 3,648 | 32,579) 29,497] 23,048 
Miscellaneous | ax sa ...| 13,416; 14,656) 15,552 990} 50,950 


Total - obs a :+.| 914,973 | 841,389 | 810,367 |1,051,497/1,024,389 
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17. Cost of Collection.—Excluding from the above the expenditure incurred in 
connection with Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights, Quarantine, Fisheries, Analyst, and 
Sugar and other Bounties, the balance may be considered as representing approximately 
the cost entailed by the collection of the Customs and Excise revenue of the Common- 
wealth. Details for the five years 1907-8 to 1911-12 are as follows :— 


COST OF CUSTOMS AND EXCISE COLLECTION, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


Particulars. 1907-8. 1908-9. | 1909-10. | 1910-11. | 1911-12. 
£ Oro £ SRA eS 
Gross Customs and Eixcise revenue Ws, «..| 11,645,352)! 10,844,067 | 11,593,164 | 12,980,444) 14,710,136 
Cost of collection 5 ae a nasi) Bl2,207, 329,583 313,887 330,318} 362,486 
| 
ba sr os 2 | athe: 
Net revenue o_ ae &e -++| 11,333,145 | 10,514,484 | 11,279,277 |12,650,126] 14,347,650 
| 
Percentage of cost of collection on gross ed [rar Milder 
revenue bi : sal 2.68% 3.04% |» 2.71% 2:54% 2.46% 


It will be seen that throughout the period the cost of collecting the Customs and 
Excise revenue has been about 3 per cent. of the revenue collected, varying only between 


2.46 per cent. in 1911-12 and 3.04 per cent. in 1908-9. 


18. Defence.—The Commonwealth expenditure in connection with Defence, which 
in 1901-2 amounted to £861,218, had by 1907-8 grown to £1,334,744, but there was a 
decrease in 1908-9 of nearly £300,000 on the previous year, which was more than 
counterbalanced by a large rise in 1909-10. A slight fall was experienced in 1910-11 
owing to the loss of the item ‘‘new works.’’ ‘The largeness of the expenditure for 
1907-8 was due mainly to the provision made in that year for new works. Particulars 
for the five years 1907-8 to 1911-12 are as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE, DEFENCE, 1907-8 to J911-12. 


Details. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. 
& & £ £ £ 
Chief Office ee Se 21,913 23,884 26,366 32,609 54,004 
Military... ee wef 577,627 625,600 853,420 |1,040,981) 1,409,398 
Naval iss ci +1-| 254,069 259,251 263,148 273,076}, 449,701 
Audit (proportion) ... 810 960 954 1,142 1,180 
Pensions and retiring allowances 974 1,017 781 965 2,269 
Rents, repairs, etc. ... wet? 63825,023 29,798 29,621 42,863 46,257 
New works, etc. Mas ...| 440,918 101,020 337,961 ah aa 
Miscellaneous ws fu 6,410 9,060 22,635 4,162) 165,840 
Total ‘he --.| 1,334,744 | 1,050,590 | 1,534,881 |1,395,798] 2,128,649 


19. Postal.—From a total of £3,359,290 in 1907-8 the cost of the department 
under the control of the Postmaster-General advanced to £4,330,896 in 1911-12, an 
increase of £971,606. Details for the five years 1907-8 to 1911-12 are furnished here- 
under :— 
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EXPENDITURE, POSTAL DEPARTMENT, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


Details. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. | 1910-11. 1911-12. 
& £ £ & £ 
Chief Office vhs Re we 9,664 10,780 12,324 14,208 18,515 
Postal Dept. (ordinary) ... .--|2,848,196 |2,986,992 |3,123,357 |3,441,720 |3,796,157 
Audit (proportion) oo ae 1,981 2,393 | __ 2,398 2,704 2,894 
Pensions and retiring allowances ...| 19,419 26,186 32,083 31,209 36,812 
Rents, repairs, etc. ain ess} — 49,257 51,454 54,484 62,454 72,222 
New works, etc. “93 ...| 427,006 | 541,809 | 555,557 o is 
Miscellaneous ... a0 ia 3,767 5,788 6,552 7,490 | 404,296 
Total vee 35. .-./38,359,290 |3,625,402 |3,786,755 |3,559,785 |4,330,896 


20. Miscellaneous.—In addition to the foregoing there are certain items which do 
not come under any of the heads enumerated. For 1911-12 the total expenditure under 
this heading was £3,990,865, made up of £3,566,367 for new works, and two payments 
of £146,256 and £278,242 into the trust fund for the purposes respectively of old-age 
pensions and the construction of the fleet. The entire expenditure for new works now 
appears as a separate item instead of being debited to the different departments. 


(D) Subsidy Paid to States. 


1. Net Revenue.—As mentioned in sub-section 1 of this section, the Constitution pro- 
vided under sections 87, 93 and 95 for the payment to the States of all surplus revenue of the 
Commonwealth, such payment to amount in the aggregate during the continuation of the 
Braddon clause to not less than three-fourths of the net revenue from Customs and 
Excise. The expression ‘‘net revenue” used in section 87 has been taken to mean the 
gross revenue less drawbacks and refunds, and less also cost of collection. This view, 
adopted by the Commonwealth Government, was that indicated by Quick and Garran in 
their ‘‘Annotated Constitution of the Australian Commonwealth,” in which they say: 
“The net revenue from duties of Customs and Excise is the total receipts from these 
sources after deducting the cost of collection. Noattempt was made in the Constitution 
to define the deductions which may be mide in order to arrive at the net revenue; this 
is a matter of book-keeping, which is left wholly to the Executive Government.” In 
actual practice the statutory three-fourths of net Customs and Eixcise revenue was ascer- 
tained by the Commonwealth Treasury by deducting from the total Customs and Excise 
revenue (less drawbacks and refunds) the “‘transferred” expenditure of the Department 
of Trade and Customs and the expenditure on new works for that department, and taking 
three-fourths of the result. 


2. Payments to the Several States.—In the following table are furnished particulars 
relative to the amounts actually paid to the several States on account of each of the 
financial years 1907-8 to 1911-12 :— 


COMMONWEALTH SUBSIDY PAID TO STATES, 1907-8 to 1911-12, 


State. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. 
Sue eet seu Tis g RRS Fz £ 5 ae 
. New South Wales oJ, |OsOL iva Te 3,326,276 3,480,314 | 1,954,986 2,046,993 
Victoria Ke ...| 2,377,708 | 1,987,485 | 2,109,379 | 1,617,572 | 1,667,657 
Queensland ... ...| 1,038,267 1,027,047 1,099,383 691,625 761,302 
South Australia oe 791,664 716,957 842,508 514,622 fy yaks) 
Western Australia eat 751,735 627 ,933 707,672 591,243 599,991 
Tasmania As a 280,059 244,747 258,180 233,143 236,761 
Total AG ..-| 8,856,905 7,980,395 | 8,492,436 | 5,608,191 5,824,423 
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Taking the States as a whole the surplus Commonwealth revenue paid on account 
of the year 1907-8 was higher than that paid on account of any other financial year. As 
regards the individual States the maximum payment took place in New South Wales 
and Victoria in 1907-8, in Queensland and South Australia in 1909-10, in Western Aus- 
tralia in 1902-3, and in Tasmania in 1901-2. The largeness of the amount returned by 
the Commonwealth to the States in respect of 1907-8 was in great measure due to the 
increased Customs and Excise revenue collected under the new tariff of that year. For 
1908-9 the surplus revenue paid to the States was lower in all cases than that for 1907-8. 
This was due in part to the fact that the 1907-8 payments were somewhat abnormal, and 
in part to the retention by the Commonwealth in 1908-9 of all revenue in excess of the 
statutory three-fourths of net Customs and Excise Revenue. In 1909-10 the surplus 
revenue returned to the States was higher in eyery case than in 1908-9. In 1910-11, 
owing to the new system of allotting the Commonwealth subsidy, the amounts received 
by each State were the smallest for the period under review, but they all rose, with the 
exception of South Australia, in 1911-12. 


3. Commonwealth Subsidy per head of Population.—The following table furnishes 
particulars concerning the amount of surplus Commonwealth revenue per head of 
population which the several States received during the financial years 1905-6 to 1909-10, 
and is of interest in connection with the new financial agreement, under which the Com- 
monwealth is to pay 25s. per head of population, to all the States, for a period of ten 


years, subject to a special arrangement in favour of Western Australia. (See page 
783.) 


COMMONWEALTH SUBSIDY PER HEAD OF POPULATION PAID TO STATES, 
1905-6 to 1909-10. 


State. 1905-6 1906-7 1907-8 1908-9. 1909-10. 
OR £8. a. Seat de £ 8s. d. £8. d, &s.a 
New South Wales 1 16 10 119 9 tor 4: Deno) Owes) tel 
Victoria Laks 7 dt #641 tt 2B 7 1A <9) Jed Sed) 
Queensland 112, 3 1 14 10 Lriks syd 1 16 10 Be ojeete | 
South Australia MelOeAS nell OF a ie ID 1 16 10 2 52) 6 
Western Australia Sie OO 3, 0... 9 ima Ce eb Di Buca: ORAS es! 
Tasmania al wehbe) Lee Ogee 159-6 Ley 6 G26). '5 

Total eet Pawel 6. 118 4 Desa Ai, SS hers GN ew 3} 


4. Proportion Actually Paid.—For the period of nine and a-half years from the 1st 
January, 1901, to 30th June, 1910; the percentage of net revenue from Customs and 
Excise duties paid to the several States was as follows:—New South Wales, 84 per cent.; 
Victoria, 80 per cent.; Queensland, 74 percent.; South Australia, 84 per cent.; Western 
Australia, 86 per cent.; Tasmania, 78 per cent. 


/ 


§ 3. Trust Fund. 


1. Trust Accounts.—The Trust Fund credit balance on 30th June, 1912, amounted 
to £14,255,098, as compared with £11,530,306 for the corresponding date in the year 
ending 30th June, 1911. This enormous increase was due mainly to the Australian 
Notes Account referred to in detail in paragraph 3, Details concerning the various 
trust accounts contributing to this amount are as follows :— 
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COMMONWEALTH TRUST FUND, 30th JUNE, 1912. 


Balance at Balance at 
Trust Accounts. 30th June, Trust Accounts. 30th June, 
1912. 1912. 
£ a ee 

Small Arms Ammunition ep 89,766. || Officers’ Assurance... Hea 1,274 

Defence Clothing Material... 24,391 || Defalcations ae ic 112 

Small Arms.. : 6,087 || Guarantee Fund ... es 4,057 

Unclaimed MilitiaPay—military 1,991 || Naval Agreement Act tee 217 

oe naval 351 || Repatriation of Pacific Islandrs 35 

Military Expenses ... ans 14,326 || London Liabilities .. ...| 1,512,575 

Customs Officers’ Overtime ... 916 || Minerals Account ... bs 1,965 

Money Order 41,150 || Quarantine Pa aes 220 

International Postal “& Money Naval Defence ae s».{ 1,196,829 

Order x 12,008 || Australian Notes Account ... 9,626,645 

Invalid and Old font Pensions. .| 1,158,543 || Other Trust Moneys ..| 566,160 
Papua Be aoe 480 il aaa 

Total “ea. ...| 14,255,098 


2. Distribution.—The amounts to credit of Trust Fund in the several States on’ 
80th June, 1912, were as follows :—New South Wales, £630,963 ; Victoria, £12,892,480; 
Queensland, £233,181; South Australia, £196,545; Western Australia, £218,312; and 
Tasmania, £83,617. 


8. Australian Notes Account.—After the passage of the Australian Notes Act, 
Australian notes began to appear in circulation in December, 1910. For the first half 
of the calendar year 1911, they circulated side by side with bank notes and Queensland 
Treasury notes. On 30th June, 1912, the notes issued and unredeemed amounted to 
£9,485,943. Against this there was a reserve in gold coin of £4,279,007 and other assets, 
of which the most important were investments in Government Stock and fixed deposits, 
totalling £5,285,000, and returning an annual income of £185,300. After 30th June, 
1911, the penal clauses of the Notes Act came into operation and the banks and the 
Queensland Government began to withdraw their notes from active circulation. By 
the end of the year the process was virtually complete and the situation became normal. 


The position, according to a Treasury return issued at the end of the March quarter ~ 
of 1913, was as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH NOTES ISSUED AND UNREDEEMED AT 26th MARCH, 1913. 


Bent 

£1 ee me cd ‘ws w+ 2,940,863 
£5 32 ® Nh ee ws 8,240,530 
£10 , 2 as eh .» _ 1,726,860 
£20 ee tk a Le iB 377,740 
£50 a uk i ve oh 767,900 
£100 i: om bf cs oh 410,700 
9,464,593 


The amount of the gold reserve was £3,917,657, representing 41,39. per cent. of the 
liability. Out of this amount of Commonwealth notes the banks hold about £5,000,000, 
the balance being in active circulation. 


The subject is also dealt with at some length in Section XXI., Sub-section 2 
Banking. ; 


ot arr 
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4, Advances by Commonwealth Government to States.—Reference has been 
made in the previous paragraph to the investments of the gold reserve in the Australian 
Notes Account. A large proportion has been adyanced to the respective State Govern- 
ments for short periods, sometimes as low as one year. This is a novel and interesting 
departure in Australian Public Finance, and in view of the new financial relations thus 
brought about between the Commonwealth and State Governments, the following table 
has been compiled, giving full particulars of the borrowings of the latter from the 
former as at the end of the calendar year 1912. 


AMOUNT ADVANCED BY COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT TO STATE 
GOVERNMENTS AT 27th DECEMBER, 1912. 


Interest. When Maturing. Amount. 
NEw SOUTH WALES— Per cent. we 
Funded Stock vit oe A. 32 10/8/1919 1,000,000 
Fixed Deposits es A 23 3 13/6/1913 800,000 
a 7 Se Ds re 3 21/6/1913 200,000. 
x i re eh i) 3%  |17/7 to 17/10/1913} 400,000 
” ” “a ; 4 25/12/1913 750,000. 
VICTORIA— 
Debentures (Face Value £1,000,000) ie 34 1/5/1921 980,000 
Fixed Deposits mee eet 24 1/2/1913 190,000 
QUEENSLAND — 
Fixed Deposit... we fy in 33 5/3/1913 1,000,000 
SouUTH AUSTRALIA— 
Fixed Deposit... aa ae sa 82 1/3/1913 78,055 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA— 
Government Stock aie S52 4 32 1/1/1926 650,000: 
Treasury Bills eA bie £45 32 1/3/1913 200,000: 
i i ns ¥ an 30/11/1913 100,000 
i i. itis a Py 33 31/12/1913 100,000 
TASMANIA— 
Inscribed Stock ea om eh 33 1/4/1921 200,000 
ir ux oe a i 33 1/10/1921 300,000 
6,948,055 


§ 4. Commonwealth Public Debt. 


Although the Federal Government has never gone to the public as a borrower there 
still exists a Commonwealth debt. The first portions were contracted at the beginning 
of 1911, when the Federal Government assumed responsibility for the outstanding 
liabilities of the Northern Territory and the Port Augusta-Oodnadatta Railway. 
Another item was added to the list later on in the year by the passage of two Acts (Nos. 
20 and 24 of 1911), relating to the issue of Inscribed Stock, the former being permissive, 
and the latter specifying the fixed sum of £2,460,476. This amount was to be raised for 
the following purposes :— 


(1) Construction of Kalgoorlie-Port Augusta Railway. 

(2) Acquisition of land in Federal Territory. 

(3) Purchase of site for High Commissioner’s Office in London. 

(4) Redemption of certain Treasury Bills issued by the South Australian 
Government on behalf of the Northern Territory. 

(5) Repayment to South Australia of amount paid out of revenue towards. 
construction of Oodnadatta Railway. 
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On 18th April, 1912, an order was passed in pursuance of these Acts, creating 
Inscribed Stock to the value of £700,000. The money was taken from the Trust Fund, 
and the stock sold to the Commonwealth Treasurer at par. Interest is at the rate of 3 
per cent. per annum, with a provision for a sinking fund of $ per cent. The money was 
spent as follows :—£400,000 in London ; £226,000 in reduction of Northern Territory Debt; 
£34,476 to the Government of South Australia on account ofthe Oodnadatta Railway. 
There was a balance of £39,524 unexpended on 30th June, 1912. The loan is repayable 
at par, ab any time between 1st April, 1962, and 1st April, 1972, at the option of the 
Commonwealth Treasurer. 


The following is a statement of the Public Debt of the Commonwealth at 
30th June, 1912 :— 


COMMONWEALTH PUBLIC DEBT, 30th JUNE, 1912. 


Inscribed Stock ... ss am a £700,000 
Balance of Loans, Northern : Re ae ss 3,431,836 
Balance of Loans, Port Agus aodaadan a Railway 2,240,011 


Total TH esse OcOt Ls Oda 
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SECTION XxX. 
STATE FINANCE. 


§ 1. General. 


1. Functions of State Governments.—In any comparison of the finances of the several 
States due recognition must be made of the actual functions assumed by the respective 
Governments, and also of the local conditions and requirements in each case. Direct 
comparisons of public expenditure are thus rendered difficult, owing to the fact that 
functions which in one State are assumed by the Central Government are in another 
State relegated to local governing bodies, and further by the fact that costly develop- 
mental work may, under certain conditions, be not only economically justifiable, but may be 
an essential of progress, whilst parsimonious expenditure may be a serious economic 
blunder. A large expenditure may, therefore, be an indication either of gross extrava- 
gance and bad economy on the one hand or healthy and vigorous progress and good 
economy on the other. 

Similarly, as regards revenue, imposts which in some States are levied by the Central 
Government are in others considered as matters to be dealt with locally. Under these 
circumstances care is needed in instituting comparisons between the several States, and 
the particulars contained in this section should be read in connection with those con- 
tained in the section dealing with Local Government. It should also be noted that 
in many ways the budgets of the Australian Governments differ materially from those of 
most European countries, owing to the inclusion therein of the revenue and expenditure 
of departments concerned in rendering public services, such for instance as railways, 
tramways, water supply, etc., which, in the other countries referred to, are often left to 
private enterprise. 


2. Accounts of State Governments.—The various financial transactions ofthe States 
are ineach case concerned with one or other of three Funds—the ‘‘Consolidated Revenue - 
Fund,” the ‘Trust Funds,” and the ‘“‘Loan Funds.” All revenue collected by the State 
is placed to the credit of its Consolidated Revenue Fund, from which payments are made 
under the authority of an Annual Appropriation Act passed by the Legislature, or by a 
permanent appropriation under a special Act. The hypothecation of the revenue from a 
specific tax to the payment for some special service is not practised in Australia, all 
statutory appropriations ranking on an equality as charges on the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. The Trust Funds comprise all moneys held in trust by the Government, and 
include such items as savings bank funds, sinking funds, insurance companies’ deposits, 
etc. The Loan Funds are credited with all loan moneys raised by the State, and debited 
with the expenditure therefrom for public works or other purposes. 


8. Inter-relation of Commonwealth and State Finance.—The principal alteration in 
State finance, brought about by Federation, has been that the States have transferred to 
the Commonwealth the large revenue received by the Customs and Postal Departments, 
and have been relieved of the expenditure connected with these and the Defence 
Departments, while, on the other hand, a new item of State revenue has been 
introduced, yiz., the payment to the States of a Commonwealth subsidy. Provision for 
the taking over by the Commonwealth of certain of the public debts of the States is made 
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in section 105 of the Constitution, and a proposed law extending this provision to the 
whole of the State indebtedness, which passed both Houses of the Federal Legislature by 
the statutory majority, was submitted to a referendum at the election in April, 1910, and 
received the requisite endorsement by the electorate. 


§ 2. State Consolidated Revenue Funds. 
(A). Receipts. 


1. Sources of Revenue.—The principal sources of State revenue are :— 
(a) Taxation. 
(b) The public works and services controlled by the State Governments. 
(c) Sale of and rental from Crown lands. 
(d) The Commonwealth subsidy. 
(e) Miscellaneous sources, comprising fines, fees, interest, etc. 


Of these sources, that yielding thé largest revenue for the States as a whole is the 
group of public works and services, the principal contributor being the Government 
railways and tramways. Next in magnitude comes the payment of the subsidy by 
the Commonwealth, followed in order by Taxation and Land Revenue. 


2. Amount Collected.—The following table furnishes particulars of the total amount 
of consolidated revenue received by the several States during the ten years 1902-3 to 


nb ea Ye 
STATE REVENUES, 1902-3 to 1911-12. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. S. Aust. W. Aust, Tas. Total. 


£ ig £ £ £ £ £ 

1902-3 ...| 11,296,069 | 6,954,619] 3,526,465°| 2,530,568 | 3,630,238 | 734,663 | 28,672,622 
1903-4...) 11,248,828 | 7,319,949] 3,595,440 | 2,568,100 | 3,550,016 |. 857,668 | 29,139,501 
1904-5 ...| 11,836,918 | 7,515,742] 3,595,399 | 2,798,849 | 3,615,340} 852,681 | 29,714,929 
1905-6 ...| 12,283,082 | 7,811,475] 3,853,523 | 2,866,308 | 3,558,939 | 900,657 | 31,273,984 
1906-7 ...| 13,392,435 | 8,345,534| 4,807,912 | 3,252,705 | 3,401,354 970,843 | 33,670,783 
1907-8...| 13,960,763 | 8,314,480] 4,488,298 | 3,722,090 | 3,376,641 |1,005,274 | 34,867,646 
1908-9 ...| 13,646,126 | 8,247,684] 4,769,172 | 3,591,260 | 3,268,993 | 934,405 | 34,457,640 
1909-10 | 14,540,073'| 8,597,992| 5,119,254 | 4,082,891 | 3,657,670 |1,008,932 | 36,956,812 
1910-11 | 13,839,139 |*9,204,503| 5,320,008 | 4,181,472 | 3,850,439 | 970,092 | 37,365,653 
1911-12 | 15,776,816 |10,009,796| 5,989,347 | 4,450,739 | 3,966,673 |1,084,663 | 41,278,034 


ero. 

The figures given in this table relate in each instance to the financial year ended 
30th June, except in the case of Tasmania, where the figures shewn for 1902-3 and 
1903-4 relate respectively to the years ended 31st December, 1902 and 1903. 

During the nine years from 30th June, 1902-3, to 30th June, 1911-12, the aggregate 
revenues of the States increased by no less a sum than £12,605,412, or a little less than 
44 per cent. Increases were in evidence in all the States, the largest increase being that 
of £4,480,747 in New South Wales, 

It will be noticed that in all the States, except Queensland, the revenue for 1908-9 
was lower than that of the preceding year, largely owing to the fact that the revenue for 
1907-8 was swelled by the payment of Customs duties in anticipation of, or in conse- 
quence of, the new tariff imposed on 8th August, 1907. 


3. Revenue per Head.—Details concerning the revenue per head of population, 
collected in the several States of the Commonwealth during the ten years 1902-3 to 
1911-12, are furnished in the table given hereunder. It will be seen that throughout the 
period Western Australia has collected by far the largest amount per head, and that 
‘Tasmania has collected the least. 
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STATE REVENUE PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1902-3 to 1911-12. 


Year. N.S. W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. } All States. 
Sendai eso) dol) Sis, dil &/s) d.)S sr -dt/8%s. d.) 24s. ode 

1902-3 See oieo dt. Aut ret hinO. | 17)" 2 6 | A UE NA PO 
1903-4 elite rOe dnpOr| eel etl Wea nO) 1S 5 hd 213) Och | 48.0 
1904-5 london ao Ont Og 4 Outs 8 Ol ata re Ole 
1905-6 SO to eornG, tk LO tte A a 8! Be TT oe 
1906-7 SOO tO LOOM Heo a OM okey oT ache TP Me dia 18. ogre 
1907-8 SSO nm Or ra ae A eB SOua iL Ot IOUS TO Ow One Olnit Be hue ke 
1908-9 Sia Omi Ti Silt sey D4 bo 1, AT 9), 4 176.1 8 2. 10 
1909-10 On Outen om ia tO. Sh O i's) deat. 8A G1 38 10. 00 
1910-11 Sars Loree eO mle oO va ti) tote oer A Oe 1 18 8 21 
1911-12 ORPSe 5 | tie Orde SOMES TOM BLO! 1aer9 8 | OS Cobh Oi Oo 8 

t | 


In all the States, except Western Australia, the four years up to 1909-10 witnessed a 
marked increase in the State revenue collections per head, the most noticeable advances 
being £2 7s. 2d. in the case of South Australia and £1 12s. 2d. in that of Queensland. © 
The Western Australian decline was continuous until 1908-9, though recovering in 
1909-10, and for 1911-12 the revenue per head in that State exceeded the Commonwealth 
average by nearly 50 per cent. Four States, viz., Western Australia, South Australia, 
Queensland, and New South Wales, exceeded the Commonwealth average for 1911-12, 
while the other two States fell short of it. 


4. Details for 191 1-12,—Classifying the revenue of the several States in the manner 
indicated in § 2 (A) 1 above, particulars for the year 1911-12 are as follows:— 


DETAILS OF STATE REVENUE, 1911-12. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S.A. W.A. Tas. All States. 
air eens £ £ Beal eteeeisea | eae Aci 

Taxation 1,885,653 | 1,501,696 787,577 551,994 352,314 340,434 5,419,668 
Public Works & Services 9,515,603 | 5,707,960 | 3,158,925| 2,600,930) 2,346,952 359,899 | 23,890,269 
Land 1,765,459 360,065 875,221 478,780 380,103 94,564 | 3,954,192 
Commonwealth subsidy 2,046,993 | 1,667,657 757,087 511,719 638 527 236,761 5,858,744 
Miscellaneous ... as 563,108 772,418 410,537 307,316 248,777 53,005 | 2,355,161 
Total aa ...| 15,776,816 | 10,009,796] 5,989,347| 4,450,739) 3,966,673 | 1,084,663) 41,278,034 


It will be noted that the amounts returned under the heading “Commonwealth: 
subsidy” do not quite agree with those given in the chapter on Commonwealth 
Finance, page 800. This arises from the fact that the State figures shew the amount 
for which credit was taken by the State during the financial year 1911-12, whilst the 
Commonwealth figures shew the amounts paid to State Treasurers on account of that 
financial year. 


5. Revenue per Head, 1911-12.—Particulars concerning the revenue per head of 
population in each State derived from the several sources enumerated in the preceding 
paragraph are given hereunder :-— 


STATE REVENUE PER HEAD, 1911-12. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. Qld. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. |AllStates. 

Suse Gore Be oOa vk, Borde sh Sus. ode | £6.00 Si Be fe oliede Sadi 

Taxation 1. 2546, 2+ Lond o4 16.4 a iegpe yeo B DAS! 2 1,) 3,9 
Public Works & Services| 513 8 439 6 146 645 TAG ny LAT 2 Be 38 
Land pS Bul 0 S23) 218.12 1.211 ako) 09 9 017 4 
Commonwealth Subsidy: 14 54) 1 4.6 14 4 1 4 6 PANE Tos) 146 Ly b5:8) 
Miscellaneous ... 069 oll 4 013°, 2 014 8 016 11 0.5 6 010 3 
Total... ae 9) Sivd 7 611 912 6 {101210 {13 9 8 5121 9°08 
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The magnitude of the revenue per head from public works and services in the case of 
Western Australia is mainly due to the fact that the number of miles of railway in that 
State is large compared with the population, and that the revenue-earning power of the 
railways is also high. 


6. Relative Importance of Sources of Revenue.—The following table furnishes an 
indication of the relative importance of the different sources of revenue in the several 
States, the figures given being the percentage which each item of revenue bore to the 
total for the State for the year 1911-12 :— 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL STATE REVENUE, 1911-12. 


Particulars. N.S. W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas. Piet 
% % % % % % % 

Taxation ... veel 11.95. (015.00 |) 18.15. | 12:40 8.88 | 31.39 | 13.13 
Public Works and Services ...| 60.81 | 57:02 | 52.74 | 58.44 | 59.17 | 83.18 | 57.39 
Land = 2 MELAG 3.60 | 14.61 | 10.76 9.58 8.72 9.58 
Commonwealth Subsidy ...| 12.98 |} 16.66 | 12.64] 11.50 | 16.10 | 21.83 | 14.19 
Miscellaneous Lig ei eoZDe 7.72 6.86 6.90 6.27 4.88 5.71 
Total 2s ---| 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 } 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 


One of the most noticeable features of the figures here given is the comparatively low 
percentage for “‘public works and services” and the high percentage for “taxation” in 
the case of Tasmania. In New South Wales and Queensland land revenue is an import- 
ant item, while in Queensland the revenue from ‘‘public works and services” falls 
considerably below the Commonwealth average. 


7. State Taxation.—(a) Details, 1911-12. Prior to the inauguration of Federation 
the principal source of revenue from taxation was the imposition of duties of Customs 
and Excise. At the present time the most productive forms of State taxation are the 
income tax, which is now imposed in all the States (Western Australia, the last of the 
States to adopt this method of taxation, having passed the necessary legislation during 
the Parliamentary session of 1907), and probate and succession duties. For 1911-12 stamp 
duties occupied third place. In addition to these a State land tax is now collected in 
all the States except Queensland, and license fees of various kinds are collected in all the 
States, while a dividend tax is collected in Western Australia. The total revenue from 
taxation collected by the States during the year 1911-12 was £5,419,668, details of which 
are set forth in the table given hereunder :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM TAXATION, 1911-12. 


Taxation. N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | S. Aust.| W.A. Tas. |AllStates 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Probate and succession duties | 849,405 448,283 | 144,309 95,667 22,276 35,012 | 1,594,952 
Other stamp duties ... 255,085 285,212 | 187,533 106,910 74,828 64,236 973,804 
jen ba Ep oi aes 6,479 293,823 ie 118,725 45,166 81,234 545,427 
necome tax ... * avs 53,987 

Dividend tax.. ea a 644,571 443,248 | 372,497 207,416 { 100,455 } 148,875 1,966,049 
Licenses 3 ss «| 180,113 22,403 63,672 93,276 46,560 13,928 299,953 
Other taxation Ble ee us ne 8,727 19,565 fbi 9,042 2,149 39,483 
Total ... oe ++-| 1,885,653 | 1,501,696 | 787.577 551,994 352,314 340,434 | 5,419,668 
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The most productive forms of taxation in the several States during the year 1911-12 
were as follows:—New South Wales and Victoria, probate and succession duties ; Queens- 
land and South Australia, income tax; Western Australia, dividend tax ; and Tasmania, 
land tax. 


(b) Summary, 1902-3 to 1911-12. The total amount raised by means of taxation 
by the several State Governments during the ten years 1902-3 to 1911-12 is given in the 
following table :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM TAXATION, 1902-3 to 1911-12, 


Year. bt Neda Victoria. |Queensland.|S. Australia.| W. Aust. Tasmania. | All States. 


£ 2 £ = bei Cahiers £ 
1902-3 | 1,108,781 | 878,591 | 415,688 | 398,941 | 221,247 | 105,402) 3,128,650 
1903-4 | 1,100,193 | 938,147°| 475,184 | 353,432 | 235,114 | 150,091 | 3,252,161 
3 
3 


1904-5 | 1,114,408 | 897,870 | 454,574 | 442,030 | 221,738 | 216,953 | 
1905-6 | 1,297,776 | 990,735 | 494,165 | 369,756 | 260,609 | 248,799 
1906-7 | 1,381,305 | 1,110,411 | 540,737 | 411,867 | 266,152 | 276,450 | 3,986,922 
1907-8 | 1,077,534 | 977,620 | 525,540 | 477,637 | 277,463 | 265,656 | 3,601,450 
1908-9 | 907,249 | 1,072,228 | 535,194 | 450,250 | 296,599 | 250,835 | 3,512,355 
1909-10} 1,223,521 | 1,088,353. | 584,997 | 481,003 | 336,396 | 303,390 | 4,017,660 
1910-11} 1,027,519 | 1,344,573 | 667,196 | 545,986 | 325,246 | 284,965 | 4,195,485 
1911-12] 1,885,653 | 1,501,696 | 787,577 | 551,994 | 352,314 | 340,434 | 5,419,668 


During the nine years between 30th June, 1902-3, and 30th June, 1911-12, the aggre- 
gate State revenue from taxation increased by about 75 per cent., the increase varying 
considerably in the several States. Thus while South Australia shewed an increase of 
nearly 40 per cent., and Western Australia an increase of 60 per cent., the Queensland 
revenue advanced by 90 per cent., and that of Tasmania by about 225 per cent. The 
total increase in State taxation for the year amounted to £1,224,183. 


The revenue from State taxation per head of population, collected in the several 


STATE TAXATION PER HEAD, 1901-2 to 1911-12. 


| 

Year. Bige Bown Victoria. |Queensland.|S. Australia.) W.Aust. | Tasmania. | All States. 

£s. d. S-s.-d. £26. a. £s. d. £st d. oi St Oe ES ai aaas Ie 
1902-3 | 0 15 10 014 6 0.16. 3 deride © 1 010 OP LIES OLAGE ND 
19038-4|015 5 Ord, | % 018 4 ORL 1 010 016 5 016 7 
1904-51015. 4 0 14 11 0174 14 4 018 6 1D beats) 0 16 10 
1905-6|017 5 ORIG ii 4: Owls) V7 OLE ILO AO 16; w8 O, AS Es 
1906-7; 018 2 0.18 2 Do Ovi Lampard Lau 10 1, 3 9ibO. 019° 6 
1907-8;0138 9 0 15 10 0.19. 3 POs we a ola Late 0) 850 OOS 
1908-9 | 0 11 6 Om 2, Os19) 22 n Kapeea ep 1 2, 40 he 2 OnGray 
1909-10} 0 15 2 OP 10 idole Vues 4a 3 bland a een ee ee 5 OLS) 7 
1910-11} 0 12 6 ‘vel aalate: laste slung Sheeeite: Le 2 ano ORS O 190 
1911-19) 1 (2 6 a 1 1 bia Lit ‘Gag POSE Toy 2 L349 


Taking the States as a whole the State taxation increased by seven shillings and seven- 
pence per head during the nine years from 1902-3 to 1911-12, the most marked increase 
being that of twenty-three shillings and fivepence per head in the case of Tasmania. 
State taxation per head is at present highest in Tasmania and lowest in Victoria. 


8. Commonwealth and State Taxation.—For the purpose of obtaining an accurate 
view of the extent of taxation imposed on the people of the Commonwealth by the central 
governing authorities it is necessary to add together the Commonwealth and State collec- 
tions. This has been done in the table given hereunder, which contains particulars 
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concerning the total taxation for each of the years 1907-8 to 1911-12, as well as the 
amount per head of population :— 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE TAXATION, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


Particulars. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-1912. 
HAS ‘ LY a i | £ fel age £- £ 
Commonwealth taxation — ...|11,645,352 |/10,844,067 |11,593,164 |14,350,788 | 16,076,593 
State taxation at ...| 8,601,450 | 3,512,355 | 4,017,660 | 4,195,485 | 5,419,668 
J. = 
Total... ae ... {15,246,802 14,356,422 15,610,824 |18,546,273 | 21,496,261 
| 
Taxation per head ... «..| $38.12" 8) £3 72) $3 11.2.) £4 310.) £4 tea 
iT | ' 


Whilst the Commonwealth taxation increased during the period by £4,431,241, 
the State taxation advanced by £1,818,218, the aggregate increase being £6,249,459. The 
amount has, however, fluctuated somewhat during the period, and has ranged between 
a minimum of £3 7s. 2d. per head in 1908-9 and a maximum of £4 14s. Id. per head 
in 1911-12. The large increase in Commonwealth taxation in 1910-11 and 1911-12 is 
mainly due to the appearance for the first time of the Federal Land Tax. 


9. Public Works and Services.—A very large proportion of the revenue of all the 
States of the Commonwealth is made up of the receipts from the various public works 
and services under the control of the several Governments. The principal of these are 
railways and tramways, harbour works, and water supply and sewerage, while in 
addition, State batteries for the treatment of auriferous ores exist in Western Australia, 
and various minor revenue-producing services are rendered by the Governments of all 
the States. For the year 1911-12 the aggregate revenue from this source totalled 
£23,690,269, or nearly 60 per cent. of the revenue from all sources. Details of 
revenue from public works and services for the year 1911-12 are as follows :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM PUBLIC WORKS AND SERVICES, 1911-12. 


Particulars. ; N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas. Sey 
i: 2 aa £ £ BY) 2 z te 
Railways and Tramways _...| 8,067,597 | 5,237,466 | 3,032,929 | 2,145,634 | 1,896,579 | 314,708 | 20,694,913 
Harbour Services... | 534,966 119,143 41,581 101,390} 140,141 we 37, 
Public Batteries e vie sad 241 “x ss 45,798 at 039 
Water Supply and Sewerage 643,442 | *143,787 Wa 168,685 156,931 ay 1,112,845 
Other Public Services | 269,598 | 207,323 84,415| 185,221} 107,503 45,191| 899,251 
Total ... oe ...| 9,515,603 | 5,707,960 | 3,158,925 | 2,600,930 | 2,346,952 | 359,899 | 23,690,269 


* Water Supply only. 


10. Land Revyenue.—The revenue derived by the States from the sale and rental of 
Crown lands has, with few exceptions, been treated from the earliest times as forming 
part of their respective Consolidated Revenue Funds, and has been applied to meet 
ordinary current expenses. Where the rentals received are for lands held for pastoral or 
for residential purposes, such application of the revenue appears perfectly justifiable. 
On the other hand, where the rentals are those of mineral and timber lands, and in all 
cases of sales of lands, such a proceeding is essentially a disposal of capital in order to defray 
current expenses. As a matter of financial procedure such a course is open to criticism. 
In the following table particulars of revenue derived from sales and rental of Crown 
lands are given for the year 1911-12:— 


i 
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STATE LAND REVENUE, 1911-12. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania.| All States. 
8 2 & & ES gz £5 

Sales ..-| 962,821 | 211,952 | 957,679 | 347,428] 243,350 60,300 | 2,083,530 

Rentals .-.| 802,688} 148,113| 617,542) 131,852) 136,753 34,264 | 1,870,662 


Total .../1,765,459 | 360,065 | 875,221| 478,780/ 380,103] 94,564 | 3,954,192 


11. Commonwealth Subsidy.—The payments to the States of Commonwealth subsidy 
represent in each instance a considerable proportion of the State’s revenue, and for the 
year 1911-12 aggregated £5,858,744. This represents a great decline from the amounts 
received up to 1910, owing to the new system of allotting the subsidy. The percentage 
which the subsidy received by each State for 1911-12 was of the total revenue of that 
State is shewn in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH SUBSIDY PAID TO STATES DURING 1911-12. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q'land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. Alt 
States. 
7a £ £ £ Ea, £ Event £ 
Commonwealth pueeey ...| 2,046,993 | 1,667,657 | 757,087 511,719 638,527 | 236,761 | 5,858,744 
Total revenue ‘ ..-|15,776,816 |10,009,796 | 5,989,347 | 4,450.739 | 3,966,673 | 1,084,663 | 41.278,034 
B I 
Percentage of subsidy on Pbivcnt 1296 9 en weF AS. % % % 
revenue ... ...| 12.98 | 16.66 12.64 | 11.50 16,10 21.83 14.19 


The amount of subsidy here shewn is that for which the several States took credit 
during the year 1911-12. (See also page 800.) 


12. Miscellaneous Items of Revenue.—In addition to the foregoing sources of 
revenue there are in each State several miscellaneous ones, including such items as 
interest, fines, fees, etc., which for the year 1911-12 aggregated £2,355,161. 


(B) Disbursements. 


1. Heads of Expenditure.—The principal heads of State expenditure from Con- 
solidated Revenue Funds are :— 


(a) Interest and sinking funds in connection with public debt. 
(b) Working expenses of railways and tramways. 

(c) Justice. 

(d) Police. 

(e), Penal establishments. 

(f) Education. 

(g) Medical and charitable expenditure. 

(zk) All other expenditure. 


Of these items that of working expenses of railways and tramways was the most 
important, and for the year 1911-12 represented about 33 per cent. of the aggregate 
expenditure from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. Next in order for that year was the 
item of interest and sinking fund in connection with the public debt, then education, 
medical and charitable expenditure, police, other public works, and lands and surveys 
in the order named. 
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2. Total Expenditure.—The total expenditure from Consolidated Revenue Funds in 
the several States during each of the years 1902-3 to 1911-12 is furnished in the table 
given hereunder :— 


STATE EXPENDITURE FROM CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUNDS, 
1902-3 to 1911-12. 


Year. N.S. Wales. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. All States. 
| 
£ £ £ & £& £& 

1902-3 ..-| 11,467,235) 6,759,960} 3,717,806) 2,641,789] 3,521,763) 850,685/28,959,238 
1903-4 ...| 11,319,888) 7,339,608) 3,607,864; 2,707,254) 3,698,312) . 879,356)29 552,282 
1904-5 _—_....| 11,195,075) 7,343,742) 3,581,403) 2,860,894; 3,745,224) 840,184)29,566,522 
1905-6 —_...| 11,386,864) '7,261,475| 3,725,712) 3 004.974 3,632,318} 853,147|29,864,490 
1906-7 ...| 11,876,657| 7,679,143 3,911,797 3,394,999) 3,490,182) 913,762/31,266,540 
1907-8 ...| 12,095,593) 7,862,246) 4,373,097| 3,862,336) 3,379,006} 929,885)32,502,163 
1908-9 __....| 12,893,662) 8,240,177) 4,759,231) 3,760,005) 3,370,530) 960,237/33,983,842 
1909-10 ..., 13,038,150) 8,579,980) 5,113,578) 4,196,493) 3,447,732) 997,321/35,373,254 
1910-11 ...| 13,807,538) 9,194,157) 5,314,737) 4,181,472) 3,734,448/1,016,963/387,249,315 
1911-12 ...| 15,277,001) 9,999,342) 5,965,692) 4,450,739) 4,101,082)1,064,725/40,858,581 


As in the case of the table previously given for revenue, the above figures relate to 
the year ended 30th June, except in the cases of 1902-3, 1903-4, which contain 
Tasmanian figures for the years ended 31st December, 1902 and 1903 respectively. 


3, Expenditure per Head.—Owing to the varying conditions of the several States 
and the extent to which the different functions of Government are distributed therein 
between central and local governing authorities, the expenditure per head from Consoli- 
dated Revenue Funds differs materially in the several States, being highest in the case of 
Western Australia and lowest in that of Tasmania. Four of the States, viz., Western 
Australia, South Australia, Queensland, and New South Wales are above the Common- 
wealth average per head, and the other two States below. The expenditure per head 
of population for each State for the years 1902-3 to 1911-12 is as follows:— 


STATE EXPENDITURE PER HEAD, 1902-3 to 1911-12. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas All States. 
Ss. dof Ss dS 8. dif os. ans “syd. 2 sacd. comers 

1902-3 8:8 TS UT ab Oe 62s) 16 12s Sia One me 
1903-4 PAB: Gre 110 1660 L944 RE ON LD SkG? COMME 4 106 “OTOL 
1904-5 713 10:) 6° 2°10 | 6165 |) 27 4415. 827004) 4-40) 7299) ieee 
1905-6 T LB) 2 158! OO 20) 2 Bra ee 10 Sb) aes Oy rae 
1906-7 hy LG ch ihe Gh SeADab Teo ccd ns DakeOre Biv 4a els 3 hand ACSC) eo 
1907-8 714 11 | 64 76.128). OB On Ay Bp uli Sie) Guh Aol Shela erent Omens 
1908-9 8 2 1016 TL 98 LO) LO WPO ens ei eo TON: Onn ails Ommnm 
1909-10 8 1 7) 6 14 £278 LF OO TL 9 1919 <6.) 5 7303 8am 
1910-11 8 8°04 7 De BBL SOMES TANS GOOF = \ Aen elie eee 
1911-12 9820. 5-1 OGM eQ1T! $9 LOMAS OM ESS 10595: TO" 1" eRe Le 


In all the States increases in the expenditure per head took place during the year 
1911-12, ranging from 14s. 5d. per head in the case of New South Wales to 5s. 2d. per 
head in that of Tasmania. 


4. Details of Expenditure for 1911-12.—The following table furnishes for the year 


1911-12 particulars as to the expenditure of the several States under each of the principal 
heads :— 
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DETAILS OF STATE EXPENDITURE, 1911-12. 
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Particulars. N.S.W. Vic: | Q’land.|S.Aust./W.Aust.) Tas. Sie 
6 6 £ £ £ £ £ 

Public debt (int., sink’g fund, &c.)| 3,889,023 |2,312,107 |1,724,304 |1,379,676 |1,101,560 462,597 | 10,869,267 
Rlwys. & tramways ibe Bexps.) 5,422,085 |3,356,714 |1,915,246 |1,395,839 |1,354,847 921,175 | 13,665,906 
Justice 291,971 | 182,271 87,170 34,866 58,605 11,372 166,255 
Police 493,308 | 329,312} 235,088} 106,545 | 125,165 41,435 | 1,331,153 
Penal establishments 81,473 50,814 27,707 17,539 23,718 5,320 206,571 
Education dc 1,395,114 |1,121,070 | 436,672 | 285,808 | 260,352 94,604 | 3,593,620 
Medical and charitable aes ...| 577,145 | 514,926} 331,500.) 151,317} 188,718 57,692 | 1,821,298 
All other expenditure .| 3,126,882 |2,132,128 |1,208,005 |1,078,849 | 988,117 170,530 | 8,704,511 

Total ../15,277,001 |9,999,342 |5,965,692 |4,450,739 |4,101,082 | 1,064,725 | 40,858,581 


5. Expenditure per Head, 1911-12.—The expenditure per head of population of the 
several States for the year 1911-12, under each of the principal items, is given hereunder :— 


STATE EXPENDITURE 


PER HEAD, 1911-12. 


Particulars N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust Tas. eee 
Public debt, (interest, sink-| £ s. d.}| £s.d.| £3. d.} £5. da.) £8. d.| £s. a.| £58. 4. 
ing fund, &c.) 26) 5 1 13 12 215 5 326, -0))|' 3:14 11 BELO) tse 
Railways and tramways 
(working Sepa) S42 So 984 oS 165.36 9) £12 1) 1.210) 219 10 
Justice a 0 3:6 OF 2VShOr a 10 O°1-8 Ongds OM ON A +2 0 211 
Police OT Sal) O24 100-7 27)..0 5o1|..0 8 6).0 4 310055510 
Penal establishments OD ON Os OSes 20501 | 0 0:10) | 0. 1. 8+} 0.0 Rk. kf OpOdd 
Education ... 016 8 016 5 014 0; 013 8 017 8 0,9 9),015 9 
Medical and charitable ORL Oe Eres 810: FT Bi-0 1210) OG O70 “Tit 
All other expenditure Li A Aa 4a es 0 8 1 7 | -38 7 84) OUP VR Nise dh 
Total 9.72.0: x faa OSES) OO! |; 10) 12°10)" 13:18:20) | 6: 10.4 1: 818 10 ~ 


In four of the States, viz., 


Western Australia, South Australia, Queensland, and 


New South Wales, the average State expenditure per head exceeded that for the Com- 
monwealth as a whole, falling short of it in the other two States. 


6. Relative Importance.—The relative importance of the items of expenditure 
enumerated above varies considerably in the several States. 
from the following table, giving for each State the percentage of the expenditure under 
the various items, on the total expenditure for the State :— 


This will readily be seen 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL STATE EXPENDITURE, 1911-12. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria.}| Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. eine 

Public debt (interest, sink- % % % % % % % 
ing fund, &c.) i 25.45 23.12 28.91 31.00 26.86 43.45 26.60 

Railways and framways 

(working sabi aes 35.49 33.57 32.10 31.37 33.04 20.77 33.45 
Justice 5 53 1.91 1.83 1.46 0.78 1.43 1.07 1.63 
Police 3.23 3.29 3.94 2.40 3.05 3.89 3.26 
Penal establishments 0.53 0.51 0.46 0.39. 0.58 0.50 0.51 
Education ... 9.13 11.21 7.32 6.42 6.35 8.89 8.79 
Medical and charitable 3.80 5.15 5.56 3.40 4.60 5.42 4.46 
All other expenditure... 20.46 21.32 20.25 24.24 24.09 16.01 21.30 
Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


Taken together, the interest and sinking fund on the public debt, and the working 
expenses of the railways and tramways, represented for the year 1911-12 about 60 per 
cent. of the aggregate State expenditure. 
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(c) Balances. 


1. Position on 30th June, 1912.—On various occasions in each of the States the revenue 
collected for a financial year has failed to provide the funds requisite for defraying the expen- 
diture incurred during that year, the consequence being a deficit, which is usually liquidated 
either by cash obtained from trust funds, or by the issue of Treasury bills. 
the States a number of such deficits has occurred, interspersed with occasional surpluses, 
the result being an accumulating overdraft, which in certain instances assumed very large 


proportions. 


In some of 


Thus during the period of financial stress resultant upon the crisis of 1893 


and the drought conditions of succeeding years, the accumulated overdrafts of several of 


the States grew very rapidly. 


The very favourable financial conditions of recent years 


have enabled the various Treasurers to considerably reduce such liabilities from time to 
time, and at 30th June, 1912, the position of the balances of the several Consolidated 
Revenue Funds was as set forth in the table hereunder :— 


STATE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND BALANCES, 30th JUNE, 1912. 


State. 


New South Wale 
Victoria tke 
Queensland .. 
South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 


Total 


| 


dks God Debit Balance. 
| Cash Credit M 
Balances. Gash Overdraft Net Result, 
| liquidated by 
rt | ‘ { Overdraft. Treasury Bilis 
| & & £ £ 
61,363 ‘e: 114,516 | Dr. 53,158 
ft. 294,175 ay Dr. 294,175 
23,655 Ae Cr 23,655. 
275,150 Cr. 275,150 
121,111 ye ae Ori 1Q1jVTL 
aot 2,587 75,610 | Dr. 178,197 
481,279 296,762 190,126 | Dr. 5,609: 


(D) Principal State Taxes. 


(a) Probate and Succession Duties. 


1. General.—Probate duties have been levied for a considerable time in all the 
States of the Commonwealth. From the provisions of the several State Acts govern- 
ing the payment of duty which are outlined hereunder, it will be seen that both the 
ordinary rates and those which apply to special beneficiaries differ widely in several cases. 
In the following table the amount under which the estates of deceased persons were 
sworn, is shewn for the years 1907 to 1911 :— 


VALUE OF ESTATES OF DECEASED PERSONS, 1906-7 to 1910-11. 


State. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 

oe RS £ g £ 
New South Wales 7,563,499 | 7,838,572 | 11,142,068} 8,834,934} 13,138,068 
Victoria 6,860,143 | 7,128,085| 6,480,376 | 7,430,949] 8,469,163 
Queensland 1,670,184] 1,376,255 | 1,508,883) 1,652,691) 2,409,495 
South Australia 1,923,954 | 2,105,351] 1,939,509} 2,422,519] 2,855,089 
Western Australia 1,154,126 955,995 939,318 868,638 844,151 
Tasmania 841,227 | 1,023,629 722,011 797,439 596,870 
Commonwealth .| 20,013,183 | 20,427,887 | 22,732,165 | 22,007,170 | 28,312,836 ~ 
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The duty collected in the several States for the financial years 1907-8 to 1911-12 is 
as follows :— 


AMOUNT OF PROBATE AND SUCCESSION DUTIES COLLECTED, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


State. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. 
£ Aa a £ £ £ 
New South Wale tan]. 810, 7104 301,681 650,202 357,750 849,405 
Victoria 4% ..-| 304,830 418,418 358,173 433,104 448 283 
Queensland* ... =o 42,788 57,012 61,193 71,637 144,309 
South Australia ait 70,227 86,344 84,651 109,698 95,667 
Western Australia sa 41,688 20,132 57,416 23,124 22,276 
Tasmania oh ...| | 82,087 28,641 44,967 27,459 35,012 
Commonwealth .--| 802,324 912,228 | 1,255,902 | 1,022,772 | 1,594,952 


* Approximate, 


2. New South Wales.—(i.) Legislgtion. The Acts relative to probate and succession 
duties at present in force in New South Wales are, in chronological order, as follows :— 


(a) Wills, Probate and Administration Act 1898. 

(b) Stamp Duties Act 1898, and Amendment of, 1904. 
(c) Probate Duties (Amendment) Act 1899. 

(d) Administration (Validating) Act 1900. 

(e) Companies (Death Duties) Act 1901. 

(f) Administration Amending Act 1906. 


The first-named Act, assented to on 27th July, 1898, repealed, amongst others, the 
Probate Act of 1890 (two sections excepted), and also the Probate Amendment Act of the 
same year. On the same day, 27th July, assent was also given to the Stamp Duties 
Act, the rates of duty contained in which were in force until the passing of the Probate 
Duties (Amendment) Act on 22nd December, 1899, when its schedule was repealed and a 
new rate of duty was imposed, 

The Administration (Validating) Act of 1900 was passed in order to validate certain 
orders of the Supreme Court giving power or leave to sell, mortgage or lease, the real 
estate of deceased persons. ~ ( 

The Companies (Death Duties) Act of 1901 relates to the registration of any com- 
pany incorporated according to the laws of some country other than New South Wales 
carrying on the business (a) of mining for any minerals in New South Wales; or (6) of 
pastoral or agricultural production or timber-getting in?New South Wales; and to the 
imposition of duties on the death of shareholders of those companies. 


(ii.) Rates of Duty. In lieu of the duties payable on probate and letters of adminis- 
tration as provided for by the Stamp Duties Act of 1898, the following rates are now 
payable on the total value of the estate of a deceased person after the deduction of all 
debts, as enacted by the Amending Act of 1899, viz.—Up to £1000, nil; above £1000 and 
up to £5000, 2 per cent. ; then up to £6000, 3 per cent. ; then increasing 4 per cent. for 
each £1000 up to £10,000, for each £2000 up to £40,000, and for each £4000 up to 
£100,000, the last group, £96,000 to £100,000, being subject to 9¢ per cent. Above 
£100,000 the duty is 10 per cent. Property left by the deceased to his widow or children 
is subject to half the foregoing rates, if the total value of the estate, after the deduction 
of all debts, does not exceed £50,000. 


8. Victoria.—(i.) Legislation. The Acts contained in the subjoined list regulate the 
probate and succession duties of Victoria :— 


Z 
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(a) No. 1060, Administration and Probate Act 1890, with its amendments of 
1891, 1892, 1898, 1908, and 1907. 

(b) No, 1419, Intestate Estates Act 1896. 

(c) No. 1827, Probate Charges Act 1903, and its amendment No. 1970 of 1905. 

(d) No, 1862, Administration and Probate Duties Act 1903, with its amendments 
of 1904, 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910;.1911, and 1912. 


The principal Act, the Administration and Probate Act 1890, was assented to on 
10th July, 1890, and came into force on 1st August of the same year. It repealed Acts 
Nos. 338, 408, 427, 523, 900, 928, 1035 and 1053, and enacted a scale of duties which 
was enforced until 1st January, 1903, when the Administration and Probate Act of 1903 
came into force. 


(ii.) Rates of Duty. The last-mentioned Act provides for the following scale of 
duties on the estate, real and personal, of deceased persons, after the deduction of all 
debts, viz.:—Less than £200, nil; above £200 and up to £300, 1} per cent.; then in- 
creasing 4 per cent. for each £100 up to £600; then increasing 4 per cent. for each 
£200 up to £1000; above £1000 and up to £1500, 4 per cent.; then increasing } per 
cent. for each £500 up to £6000; then increasing 4 per cent. for each £1000 up to 
£19,000; with the exception of the two stages £10,000 to £11,000 and £14,000 to 
£15,000, which involve an increase of ? per cent. and whose rates are respectively 74 and 
84 per cent.; over £19, 000 and up to £20,000, 93 per cent.; and over £20,000, 10 per 
cent. 1s eriegeds 

The rates of duty as shewn aboye also apply to all settlements of property, both real 
and personal, where the person taking the property is a brother or sister, or descendant 
of a brother or sister, or by any other person in any other degree of collateral consan- 
guinity to the settlor, but duty at the rate of 10 per cent. is payable on the value of 
property taken by a stranger in blood to the settlor or donor. 


(iii.) Special Rates. Property left by the deceased to his widow, children or grand- 
children, is subject to the following rates, except that in cases where the total value of 
the estate after payment of all debts does not exceed £2000 half these rates only are 
charged :—Up to £500, nil; over £500 and up to £1000, 1 per cent.; over £1000 and up 
to £2000, 3 per cent.; then increasing by 4 per cent. for each £1000 up to £5000, and by 
Z.per cent. for each £1000 up to £8000; over £8000 and up to £10,000, 5 per cent.; in- 
creasing thence by 4 per cent. for each £2000 up to £24,000, for each £4000 up to £80,000, 
and for each £5000 up to £100,000, the last group £95,000 to £100,000 being eubiee to 
9% per cent.; over £100,000, the amount payable is 10 per cent. 


4. Queensland.—(i.) Legislation. The collection of probate and succession duties 


in Queensland is governed by the following Acts :— 


(a) The Succession and Probate Duties Act 1892. 

(b) The Succession Act Amendment Act 1895, 

(c) The Succession and Probate Duties Amendment Act 1895. 
(d) The Succession and Probate Duties Act 1904. 

(e) The Succession Act 1906. 

(f) The Succession and Probate Amendment Act 1906. 


The principal Act, the Succession and Probate Duties Act of 1892, which was 
assented to on 4th October, 1892, and taken as coming into force on 7th September 
previous, repealed the Succession Duties Act of 1886, and enacted a scale of duties which 
is still levied. 


(ii.) Rates of Succession Duty. If the whole succession or successions derived from 
the same predecessor, and passing upon death to any person, amount in money or prin- 
cipal value to less than £200, no duty is payable; where the value is £200 and less than 
£1000, 2 per cent. is due; £1000 and less than £2500, 3 per cent.; £2500 and 
less than £5000, 4 per cent.; £5000 and less than £10,000, 6 per cent.; £10,000 and 
less than £20,000, 8 per cent.; and when the value is £20,000 or ey em 10 per cent. is 
charged. 
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(iii.) Special Rates. Duty at one-half of the above rates is payable when the 
successor is the wife or hushand, or the lineal issue of the predecessor ; and. at double the 
rates if the successor is a stranger in blood to the settlor. 


(iv.) Probate and Administration. Tn addition to the foregoing succession duties a 
probate duty of 1 per cent. is payable on all estates having a net value of £300 or over. 
When the net value of the property of a deceased person does not amount to £300 it is 
exempt from duty. 


(v.) Exemptions. Bequests for educational and charitable purposes in Queensland 
are exempt from taxation. 


5. South Australia.—(i.) Legislation. Under the four Acts given hereunder the 
probate and succession duties are collected in South Australia :— 


(a) No. 587, The Administration and Probate Act 1891. 


(b) No. 567, The Succession Duties Act 1893. 
(c) No. 819, The Administration and Probate Act 1908. 
(d) No. 854, The Administration and Probate Amendment Act 1904. 


On 25th October, 1893, the Succession Duties Act was assented to, and by it the 
Probate and Succession Duty Act of 1876, and its two amendments, Nos. 225 of 1881 and 
361 of 1885, were repealed. 


(ii.) Rates of Duty. On the property derived by any beneficiary the duties are 
assessed on the net value, and the following scale applies where the person taking the 
property is the widow, widower, descendant or ancestor of the deceased; and likewise 
where the property is given or accrues to any of the above-mentioned persons under a 
settlement or deed of gift:—Under £500, nil; over £500 and up to £700, 14 per cent.; 
over £700 and up to £1000, 2 per cent.; over £1000 and up to £2000, 3 per cent.; over 
£2000 and up to £3000, 34 per cent.; increasing thence by 4 per cent. for each £2000 up to 
£7000; over £7000 and up to £10,000, 5 per cent.; increasing thence by 4 per cent. for each 
£5000 up to £20,000, for each £10,000 up to £40,000, for each £20,000 up to £100,000, 
and for each £50,000 up to £200,000, the duty from £150,000 to £200,000 being 94 per 
cent.; above £200,000 the duty is 10 per cent. 

Where the person taking the property is a brother, sister, descendant of a brother or 
sister, or any person in any other degree of collateral consanguinity to the deceased 
person, or where the property is given or accrues to any of the aforesaid persons under a 
settlement or deed of gift, the duty is reckoned on the net present value of such property, 
and is payable at the rates shewn hereunder :—Under £200, 1 per cent.; up to £300, 14 
per cent.; up to £400, 2 per cent.; up to £700, 3 per cent.; up to £1000, 34 per cent.; up 
to £2000, 4 per cent.; thence increasing 1 per cent. up to each of the following amounts:— 
£3000, £5000, £10,000, £15,000, and £20,000; above £20,000 10 per cent. is payable. 

If the person taking the property, either by will or under a settlement or deed of 
gift, is a stranger in blood tothe deceased or the settlor or donor, as the case may be, 
duty is charged at the rate of 10 percent. on the net present value of the property. 


(iii.) Special Rates. Duty at one-half the rates shewn above is levied when the 
person who takes is the child under twenty-one years of age or the widow of the deceased 
or the settlor or donor, provided that the net value of the whole estate be under £2000. 


6. Western Australia.—(i.) Legislation. The only Acts relating to probate and suc. 
cession duties at present in force in Western Australia are the Administration Act of 1903, 
which was assented to on 31st December, 1903, and the Administration Act Amendment 
Act 1909. The former repealed a number of Acts, including the Real Estates Adminis- 
tration Act 1893 and the Duties on Deceased Persons’ Hstates Act 1895. The latter 
levied the following scale of duties:— 


(ii.) Rates of Duty. When the total value of the estate, real or personal, of a 
deceased person, or of the property given or accruing to any person under a settlement or 
deed of gift, does not, after the deduction of all debts, exceed £500, duty is payable at 


¥ 
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the rate of 1 per cent.; where the value exceeds £500, but does not exceed £1000, 2 per 
cent. is charged; £1000 and under £2500, 3 per cent.; £2500 and under £4500, 4 per 
cent.; £4500 and under £6000, 5 per cent.; £6000 and under £7000, 6 per cent.; £7000 
and under £8000, 62 per cent.; £8000 and under £9000, 62 per cent.; £9000 and under 
£10,000, 6% per cent.; £10,000 and under £11,000, 74 per cent.; £11,000 and under 
£12,000, 72 per cent.; £12,000 and under £13,000, 7% per cent.; £13,000 and under 
£14,000, 7% per cent.; £14,000 and under £15,000, 84 per cent.; £15,000 and under 
£16,000, 82 per cent.; £16,000 and under £17,000, 8? per cent.; £17,000 and under 
£18,000, 8% per cent.; £18,000 and under £19,000, 9 per cent.; £19,000 and under 
£20,000, 94 per cent.; £20,000 and above, 10 per cent. 

(iii.) Special Rates. Half the above rates are charged the parent, issue, husband, 
wife, and issue of husband or wife, who are bona-fide residents of, and domiciled in, 
Western Australia. 


7. Tasmania.—(i.) Legislation. The duties imposed in connection with probates 
and letters of administration in Tasmania are provided for by the following Acts :— 
(a) The Deceased Persons’ Estates Act of 1874 and 1881. 
(6) The Probate (Foreign) Act 1893. 
(c) The Probate Act 1893, with amendment in 1906. 
(d) The Deceased Persons’ Estate Management Act 1903. 
(e) The Deceased Persons’ Estates Duties Act 1904. 
(f) The Death Duties (Deductions) Act 1909. 


The Probate Duties Act of 1868 levied a scale of rates which remained in force until 
the passing of the Deceased Persons’ Estates Duties Act in 1904, when the former Act 
was repealed and a new schedule came into operation. The Death Duties (Deductions) 
Act provides for the deduction from death duties of the amount of duty payable in the 
United Kingdom in respect of property situated therein. 


(ii.) Rates of Duty. Duty at the rates given below is payable on the property 
derived from a deceased person, or comprised in a settlement or deed of gift in so far as 
it includes, or is a portion of— 


(a) His real and personal property in Tasmania, including that over which he had 
a general power of appointment, exercised by his will, or by the settlement 
or deed of gift, if the deceased was, at the time of his death, domiciled in 
Tasmania. 

(b) His personal property, as above, including all debts, money, etc., recoverable in 
action by the executor in Tasmania, if the deceased was, at time of death, 
domiciled elsewhere than in Tasmania; and 

(c) Property accruing to any husband by virtue of his right as husband on the 
decease of his wife. 

When the value of the property of the deceased person, settlor, or donor, as the case 
may be, at the time of his death exceeds £500, and does not exceed £1000, 2 per cent. is 
payable; exceeding £1000 and not exceeding £2000, 24 per cent.; £2000 and not over 
£5000, 3 per cent.; £5000 and not over £20,000, 4 per cent.; £20,000 and not over 
£100,000, 5 per cent.; and over £100,000, 10 per cent. 

(iii.) Special Rates. Double the above rates are charged when the property is 
derived by, or given or accrues to a brother or sister, or the child of a brother or sister of 
the deceased person, settlor, or donor, but in no case is a duty of more than 10 per cent. 
payable. When the property is derived by a stranger in blood to the deceased person, 
settlor, or donor, or accrues to any collateral relation beyond the third degree, the duty 
is 10 per cent. on the value of the property of any value whatever. No duty is payable 


in respect of any money which is payable to any person by a friendly society upon the 
death of a member or his wife or child. 


(0) Stamp Duties. 


1. Legislation in the Several States.—The principal Acts at s apag in force in the 
several States relating to stamp duties are as follows :— 
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(a) New South Wales. Stamp Duties Act 1898, with amendments in 1900, 1904, 
and 1907. 

(b) Victoria. Stamps Act 1890, with amendments in 1892, 1900, 1904, and 1908. 

(c) Queensland. Stamp Act 1894, with amendment in 1904. 

(d) South Australia. Stamp Act 1886, with amendment in 1902. 

(e) Western Australia. Stamp Act 1882, with amendments in 1905 and 1906. 

(f) Tasmania. Stamp Duties Act 1882, with amendments in 1886, 1888, 1892, 
1900 and 1904. 


These Acts provide for the payment of duty on bank notes, bills of exchange, and 
promissory notes, deeds, leases, policies, receipts, transfers, and so forth, all of which 
with the exception of bank notes are required to be stamped either by an impressed or 
adhesive stamp, as the case may be. 

The revenue derived by the several States of the Commonwealth from the imposition 
of stamp duties for the years 1907-8 to 1911-12 is shewn in the accompanying table :— 


STAMP REVENUE (EXCLUSIVE OF PROBATE AND SUCCESSION DUTIES), 
1907-8 to 1911-12. 


State. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. 
£ £ & & £ 

New South Wales ... soot 2545538 205 ,022 222,720 268,091 255,085 
Victoria ... hile wail? 240585 237,681 250,358 275,314 285,212 
Queensland ae «| 142,573 132,073 145,556 174,051 187,533 
South Australia... Alte LOsoee 89,160 97,877 109,274 106,910 
Western Australia ... secls) LOG OL 7: 58,065 62,714 79,404 74,828 
Tasmania ... ae se] - 58,832 53,718 54,741 61,118 64,236 
Commonwealth ...| 835,642 775,714 | 833,966 967,252 973,804 


2. Bank Notes.—Promissory notes issued by any bank are not required to bear a 
duty stamp either impressed or adhesive, and may be reissued as often as thought fit. 
An annual composition has, however, to be paid in lieu of stamp duty. This composi- 
tion is payable quarterly, and is the same in all States, being at the rate of £2 per annum 
on every £100 or part thereof of the average annual amount of bank notes in circulation. 
On 2nd June, 1893, the Treasury Notes Act of Queensland was assented to, by which the 
issue of Treasury notes payable on demand was authorised. These notes were used 
exclusively by the banks in that State, but their issue has been prohibited by the Federal 
Bank Note Tax Act, and they have now almost eeiay out of circulation. (See Section 
xxi., Private Finance.) 

The i issue of bank notes by any bank is likely to be seriously restricted in the future 
by this Act, which passed the Federal Parliament in the session of 1910, and was 
assented to on 10th October, 1910. Further reference is made to the Act in the 
section dealing with Private Finance. It is enough to say here that it imposes a tax of 
10 per cent. per annum on all bank notes issued or reissued by any bank in the Common- 
wealth after the commencement of the Act and not redeemed. 


3. Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes.—(i.) Rates. In all the States except New 
South Wales, when a bill of exchange or promissory note is payable on demand, the rate 
charged is one penny. When the bill was not payable on demand the duty levied in New 
South Wales, until the Amendment Act of 1907 came into force on 1st January, 1908, 
was sixpence for every £25 or part thereof, but under this Act no duty is now payable on 
bills of exchange or promissory notes in that State. The rate in Victoria for all bills of 
exchange was sixpence for every £25” up to £100, and one shilling for every £50 over 
£100, but under the Act of 1908 these rates only apply to those bills both drawn in and 
payable in Victoria, all others being free from duty. One shilling is charged in Queens- 
land for every £50. For every £25 the duty in South Australia is sixpence if the bill is 


* “ Or fractional part thereof” is to be understood after all amounts mentioned. 
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negotiable'in the Commonwealth, but when a bill is drawn in South Australia and pay- 
able in any place beyond the Commonwealth, one shilling is charged for every £100, in 
which case, an adhesive stamp only isto heused. In Western Australia, when the amount 
of the bill does not exceed £25 the duty payable is sixpence, when it exceeds £25 the duty 
is increased by sixpence for every £25 up to £100, and when it exceeds £100, one shilling 
for every £50 is charged. An amount of threepence is levied in Tasmania for a bill not 
exceeding £5 ; sixpence for one exceeding £5 and-under £25; and an additional sixpence 
for every succeeding £25. : 


(ii.) Exemptions. The chief classes of bills which are exempt from taxation are 
Government debentures, Treasury notes, drafts on account of Public Service, drafts by 
banker on banker, letters of credit in the State, etc. 


4. Bills of Lading.—(i.) Rates. The charge made for a bill of lading or copy 
thereof is sixpence in four of the States, viz., New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, and Tasmania. In Queensland the rate is one shilling, and for a receipt of a 
bill of lading sixpence, whilst in Western Australia the duty is threepence if the goods 
do not exceed half a ton in weight or measurement, and sixpence if the goods exceed that 
quantity. The Acts provide that no bill of lading is to be stamped after its execution. 


5. Receipts.—(i.) Rates. The duty payable on receipts given on payment of the 
amount of £2 or upwards in the States of Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia 
is one penny. Under the provisions of the Stamp Duties Act of 1898 the rate in New South 
Wales was twopence for £2 or over, but this was repealed by the Stamp Duties Amendment 
Act of 1907, and no duty is now payable on receipts in that State. Acknowledgments for 
payment of £1 or upwards were taxed one penny in Queensland under the 1894 Act, but by, 
Amendment Acts of 1901, 1903 and 1904, the first two of which have since been Ey 
it was provided that amounts of £1 and less than £2 were to be taxed one penny; £2 and 
less than £50, twopence ; £50 and less than £100, threepence; and £100 or over, sixpence 
for every £100 or part thereof. By the 1904 Amendment Act of Tasmania, receipts for 
sums amounting to £2 and not over £5 are subject to a duty of one penny, and when the 
amount exceeds £5, one penny is charged for every additional £10 or part thereof, pe 
vided that the maximum duty on any receipt is fourpence. 


(ii.) Exemptions. The exemptions from payment of duty on receipts vary consider- 
ably in the several States, and amongst others may be mentioned the following :—On His 
Majesty’s Service, banker’s receipt for bill of exchange or promissory note, current 
accounts, savings bank accounts, municipal rates, money orders and postal notes, wages 
received by labourers, workmen, menial servants, etc. 


(¢) Land Tax. 
1. General.—Queensland is the only State in the GortumnonvleAntts in which a State 
land tax is not levied, although it was as recently as 1907 that the first tax on land was 
imposed in Western Australia. In all of the other States the tax dates back to a much 


earlier period. 
The following table shews the amount collected by means of such taxes during the 
financial years 1907-8 to 1911-12 in the States in which a land tax was imposed :— 


LAND TAX COLLECTIONS, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


State. | 1907-8, 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. 
; po ee £ £ £ 

New South Wales... ae ..-| 178,889 | 80,794 9,066 7,488} 6,479. 
‘Victoria aS ae wee .».| 89,496 | 85,559 | 114,357 | 210,640 | 293,893 
South Australia 3 au -.-| 93,762 | 92,158 | 94,126 | 135,614 | 118,725 
Western Australia... ree +++| 11,140}. 33,120 | 34,344 | 37,871| 45,166 
Tasmania ... vs Sno oe 57, 742 | 59,651) 79,021] 64,932! 81,934 
Commonwealth ... ~  ... A 431,029 351,282 | 330,914 | 456,495 | 545,497 
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2. New South Wales.—(i.) Legislation. The following Acts relating to the levying, 
assessment, and collection of land tax are at present in force in New South Wales :— 


(a) Land and Income Tax Assessment Act 1895, with amendments in 1896, 1897, 
1898, and 1904. 

(6) Land Tax Act 1895, with amendments in 1899, 1900, and 1902. 

(c) Local Government Act 1906. 


The principal Act, the Land and Income Tax Assessment Act of 1895, which was 
enacted for the purpose of establishing a system of direct taxation by means of a tax on 
land, as well as for other objects, was assented to on 12th December of that year. The 
Land Tax Act of 1895, assented to on the same day as the above-mentioned Act, provided 
for a tax which was amended in respect of certain leased lands by the amending Act of 
1902, and suspended in cases, which will hereinafter be referred to, by the Local Goyern- 
ment Act of 1906. 


(ii.) Rates.. Under the provisions of the principal. Act a tax is levied on the unim- 
proved value of all land after the deduction of £240, which deduction is only made once 
in the case of an owner of more estates than one. Land that is subject to mortgage is 
liable to a deduction each year from the tax on the unimproyed value of a sum equal to 
the income tax leviable for that year on the interest derivable from the whole mortgage 
on the land, improvements included. A tax of one penny in the £ of the unimproved 
value was declared by the Land Tax Act of 1895. The Act of 1902, which only apples 
to land while it is subject to a lease from the owner which was current at the end of the 
year 1902, and of which not less than thirty years were at such time unexpired, and land 
that is subject to a lease from the owner made after the commencement of the Act for a 
term of not less than thirty years, provided for a similar tax to be paid conjointly by 
owners and lessees, according to an adjustment made by the Commissioners. Under the 
Local Government Act of 1906 the operation of the land tax is suspended in the case 
where a shire or municipality has levied a tax on the unimproved capital value of the 
ratable land within its boundaries. 


(iii.) Haxemptions. Some of the principal lands on which no taxation is payable are 
as follows :— 


(a) Crown lands which are not liable to right of purchase, and lands held by way 
of conditional or special lease and homestead selections under any Crown 
Lands Act. 

(6) Lands vested in His Majesty or in any person for or on behalf of His Majesty. 

(c) Lands vested in the Railway Commissioners. 

(d) Public roads and thoroughfares; reserves for health, recreation or enjoyment, 
parks, cemeteries, etc. 

(e) Lands occupied or used exclusively for public hospitals, benevolent and chari- 
table institutions, churches, universities, affiliated colleges, mechanics’ 
institutes, etc., and lands on which are erected public markets, town halls, 
etc., and land vested in any council, municipality, hospital, or affiliated 
college. 

(f) Land vested in trustees for the use of agricultural, horticultural, pastoral or 
zoological show purposes. 

(g) Land used exclusively for the site of a residence of a minister of religion 
ministering at some place of public worship, and land used as a site for a 
school attached to, or connected with, any place of public worship. 


3. Victoria.—(i.) Legislation. The Land Tax Act of 1910, which repealed the Act 
of 1890, now governs the taxation of land in Victoria. Under this Act.a tax is levied on 
all land whose unimproved value exceeds £250. As the unimproved value rises above 
£250 the exemption diminishes at.the rate of £1 for every £1 of excess, so as to leave no 
exemption at £500. There is a uniform rate of 4d. per £ of unimproved value, and no 
amount less than two shillings and sixpence is collected. 
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The subjoined is a list of the principal lands that are free from taxation :-— 

(a) Land, the property of His Majesty the King. 

(6) Land used for public worship, recreation, or educational purposes ; all parks, 
show-grounds, etc.; the University and its affiliated Colleges. 

(c) Land yested in a municipality or a church. 

(d) Land vested in Railway Commissioners, Commissioner of Savings Banks, Mel- 
bourne and Geelong Harbour Trusts, Melbourne and Metropolitan Board 
of Works, etc. 


4. South Australia,—(i.) Legislation. The administration of the land tax in South 
Australia is governed by the following Acts :— 
(a) Taxation Act 1884, with amendments in 1885, 1887, 1894, 1900, 1902, 1903, 
1904, and 1905. 
(b) Increase of Taxes Act 1902. 


On 14th November, 1884, the principal Act, viz., the Taxation Act, was assented to. 
It provided for a tax to be paid on the unimproved value of any land in the State of 
South Australia, but the rate was increased by subsequent Acts, as will be shown below. 


(ii.) Rates. The principal Act declared a tax of one half-penny for every £1 sterling 
in the amount of the taxable value, and the amending Act of 1894 imposed an additional 
tax of one half-penny for every £1 exceeding the amount of £5000 of the total assessed 
unimproyed value owned by any party. Under the provisions of the Increase of Taxes 
Act of 1902 the general rate was augmented by one farthing in the £1 for the year 1903 
only. This was repeated in 1904 for the year 1905 only. The last-mentioned Act also 
increased by one farthing the tax payable on land valued over £5000, as provided in the 
Act of 1894 for the one year only, the present rate payable on property exceeding £5000 
in value being, therefore, one penny for every £1 of the total assessed unimproved value 
over that amount. In the case of absentees an addition of 20 per cent. to these rates is 
provided for under the Amending Act of 1894. Under this Act absenteeism consisted of 
absence from the State of South Australia for the period of two years prior to the date on 
which the tax became due, but the duration of absence was reduced to twelve months by 
the Amendment Act of 1904. 


(iii.) Haenvptions. The subjoined is a list of lands that are free from taxation :— 


(a) Land of the Crown which, for-the time being, is not subject to any agreement 
for sale or right of purchase. 

(6) Park lands, public roads, cemeteries, and reserves. 

(c) Land used sbdlely for religious or charitable purposes, or by any public institute. 


5. Western Australia—(i.) Legislation. The Land and Income Tax Assessment 
Act of 1907—the first Act relating to the payment of a tax on land in Western 
Australia—was assented to on 20th December, and came into force on 1st January 
following. A tax on the unimproved value of land was imposed by the Land Tax and 
Income Tax Act, which received assent and came into force on the same day as the 
above-mentioned Act. 


(ii.) Rates. Ataxat the rate of one penny for every pound sterling of the unimproved 
value of land is charged, provided that the aggregate value of the land held exceeds £50. 
A rebate of one half of the tax levied is allowed to every owner of improved land. 


(iii.) Exemptions. The lands specified below are exempt from assessment for tax- 
ation :— 

(a) All lands held by or on behalf of His Majesty. - 

(b) Public roads and thoroughfares, public reserves for health, recreation, or 
enjoyment, and public parks, university endowments, cemeteries and 
commons. 

(c) Land used in connection with any public hospital, benevolent, charitable or 
religious institution, mechanics’ institute, school of arts, etc., and land on 
which is erected any State market, town hall, or municipal chambers. 
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(d) All lands held as mining tenements, and lands dedicated to, or vested in 
trustees, and used for zoological, agricultural, pastoral, or horticultural 
show purposes, or other public scientific purposes. 

(e) Land, the unimproved value of which does not exceed £50. 


6. Tasmania.—(i.) Legislation. The Land Tax and Income Tax Act of 1910 governs 
this form of taxation in Tasmania. According to it a land-owner pays in respect of every 
pound sterling of unimproved value according to the following scale :— 


(ii.) Rates. When the total unimproved value is less than £2500, 1d. in the pound 
is payable; £2500 and under £5000, 14d.; £5000 and under £15,000, 14d.; £15,000 and 
under £30,000, 1¢d.; £30,000 and under £50,000, 2d.;: £50,000 and under £80,000, 24d.; 
£80,000 and above, 24d. 


(iii.) Exemptions. The number of exemptions as contained in the principal Act is 
too lengthy to be given in detail, and a few of the most important only are herewith 
appended:— 


(a) Lands of the Crown which, for the time being, are not subject to lease, sale, 
etc., and land the property of and occupied by or on behalf of His 
Majesty. 

(6) Botanical gardens at Hobart and Launceston. 

(c) Public roads, cemeteries, reserves, and recreation grounds. 

(d) Land on which is built any public library, museum, hospital or any building 
used solely for charitable or religious purposes, or State Schools. 

(e) Any land owned by any local authority, or any local governing or statutory 
public body. 


(d) Income Tax. 


1. General.—A duty on the income of persons, whether it be derived from personal 
exertion or from the produce of property, is now imposed in all the States of the 
Commonwealth. As will be seen in dealing with the different States, the rates, exemp- 
tions, etc., are widely divergent, but the general principle of the several Acts is strikingly 
consistent. The Dividend Duties Acts of Queensland and Western Australia—the former 
of which is now repealed—supplied to a certain extent the place of an income tax in 
those States in former years, but, with the increasing demands upon the State Treasury, 
the levying of a direct. income tax-has been resorted to. 


In the following table particulars are furnished concerning the total amount col- 
lected in the several States during the years 1907-8 to 1911-12. In the case of Queensland 
and Western Australia the amount of dividend duty collected is included, this tax being 
closely allied to the income tax. 


INCOME AND DIVIDEND TAXES, 1907-8 to 1911-1912. 


(STATES.) 
State. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. 
ES 45) 5 £& £ 
New South Wales ... ...| 215,283 202,369 219,977 269,142 644,571 
Victoria 4H Jf 817354 304,464 338,585 895,998 443,248 
Queensland re Malwe2nti299 273,091 304,693 348,513 872,497 
South Australia... ..| 212,643] 160,777 | 180,923 | 168,707 | 207,416 
Western Australia ... seals tt, 900 134,164 132,180 134,075 | -154,442 
Tasmania ... “56 ---{) 101,433 94,015 110,258 115,836 143,875 
Commonwealth ... ...{ 1,231,979 | 1,168,880 | 1,286,616 | 1,432,271 | 1,966,049 
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2. New South Wales.—(i.) Legislation..The Act under which the administration 
of the income tax is carried out in New South Wales is as follows :— 


Land and Income Tax Assessment Act 1895, with amendments in 1896, 1897, 
1898, 1904, 1911, and 1912. 


The Land and Income Tax Assessment Act, which was assented to on 12th December, 
1895, and came into force on the first day of the following year, is the principal Act. 
Under this Act the amount of taxable income from all sources for the year immediately 
preceding the year of assessment is the amount on which tax is payable, except in the 
case of income earned outside the State of New South Wales, which is not subject to 
taxation. The 1898 Act declared that for the purposes of’taxation, the extracting from 
the soil, winning, producing, or manufacturing in the State of any product, commodity 
or substance and its export, is part of the carrying on of such trade in New South Wales, 
and the value of such product, etc., when exported, is income earned in the said State. 
The 1911 Act repealed the Income Tax Act of 1895 with ‘its amendment of 1907, and 
also the Taxation Amending Act of 1906. It also amended the Taxation Amending Act 
of 1905, and entirely altered the rates originally imposed by the Income Tax Act of 1895. 
The Act of 1912 repealed the Taxation Amending Act of 1905, and a large part of the Act 
of 1911. 


(ii.) Rates. Under the Act of 1912 the rates payable in New South Wales are 
as follows :— 


(a) In the case of a persor, in possession of an income not exceeding £700 
per annum, 6d. in the £. There is an addition of one-third if the person is 
an absentee, and an addition, or further addition, in any case, of one-third 
on such part of income as is derived from property. 

(6) If income exceeds £700 then tax is as in following schedule :—£700 to £1700, 
7d. ; £1700 to £2700, 8d.; £2700 to £4700, 9d. ; £4700 to £6700, 104. ; 
£6700 to £9700, 11d. ; and above £9700, 1s.in the £. In addition, the same 
rates as regards absentees, etc., mentioned in (a) above also apply. 


(iii.) Exemptions. The subjoined is a list of incomes, revenues, and funds which are 
exempt from the payment of income tax:— 


(a) Income not exceeding £300 per annum. 

(6b) Revenues of municipal corporations or other local authorities. 

(c) Incomes of mutual life assurance, societies, and of other companies or, societies 
not carrying on business for purposes of profit or gain, 

(d) Dividends and profits of the Savings Bank of New South Wales, the Post-office 
Savings Bank, and the income of registered friendly societies, 

(e) Incomes and revenues of all ecclesiastical, charitable, and educational institu- 
tions of a public character. j i 

(f) Income derived from the ownership, use, or cultivation of land subject to land 
tax. 


The exemptions declared in sub-sections (b) to (e) above do not extend to the salaries 
and wages of persons employed by such corporations, companies, etc. 


(iv.) Deductions. In the case of a company the person liable to taxation in respect 
of an income exceeding £300 is, under the Act of 1911, entitled to a deduction of £300 in 
the assessment of such income. This Act also provides that there shall be a reduction of 
£50 for each child who is wholly maintained by a taxpayer, and who at the commencement. 
of the year in respect of which the tax is levied is under the age of 18 years. Any such 
reduction shall in the first place be made from so much of the income as is derived from 
personal exertion. But where the income:so derived is less than the amount of reduction 
authorised, the reduction shall be made to the full extent of such income, and the 
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balance not so applied shall be deducted from the income derived from property. Where 
there is no income derived from personal exertion, the deduction is made from income 
from property. 

In addition to the above, deductions are allowed on account of losses, repairs, cost of 
earning incomes, etc., and also on account of expenditure not exceeding £50 per annum 
on life insurance. 


3. Victoria.—(i.) Legislation, The principal Act in Victoria, the Income Tax Act 
of 1895, was assented to on 29th January of that year. On the 24th December following 
the Income Tax Rate Act received assent, and since then, with one exception, an Act has 
been passed each year declaring rates for the year ending 31st December following the 
date on which the Act came into force. The first scale of taxation was provided for by 
the Income Tax Rate Act 1895, and remained in force until 1st January, 1903, when the 
first amendment of 1903 came into force. The rates contained in the latter Act were 
superseded when the second amendment of 1903 came into operation, and were further 
altered by the 1904 Act, the rates of which are in force at present. 


(ii.) Rates. , Under the provisions of the last-mentioned Act a person, not being a 
company, is subject to the following rates of duty on the amount of his income from 
personal exertion, viz.—For every £1 up to £500, threepence ; over £500 and up to £1000, 
fourpence ; £1000 and up to £1500, fivepence ; and over £1500, sixpence ; with double 
these rates if the income be derived from property. Incomes not exceeding £156 were 
exempt from taxation under this Act, and this exemption was, under the 1906 Act, 
increased to £200, at which sum it still stands. The minimum income subject to tax is 
thus £201. Incomes between £201 and £500 are allowed an exemption of £150, while 
those above £500 pay tax on the full amount. The Act of 1908 provided that the 
amount of income tax, computed on the above basis, to be payable by a person, not being 
a company, for the year ending 31st December, 1909, should be reduced by 20 per cent., 
‘but this reduction was repealed in 1910. Land used as a residence by the owner is 
deemed to return 4 per cent. on its actual capital value. 


(iii.) Special Rates. (a) A tax of sevenpence is levied on the income of any company 
liable to tax, not being a life assurance company, for every pound sterling of the taxable 
amount thereof, and a similar ‘tax of eightpence on a company which’ carries on in 
Victoria the business of life assurance ; and’ (b) a tax assessed on five’ pounds in every 
£100 of the amount payable to him for the’ carriage of passengers, live stock, mails, or 
goods shipped in Victoria, is imposed on every owner or charterer of a ship whose 
principal place of business is out of Victoria, 


(iv.) mereUons, Some of the most important exemptions from taxation are as 
follows :— 

(a) Persons whose income does not exceed £200. 

(6) Income of a Governor, a Minister of the Crown as such, Board of Land and 
Works, Railway Commissioners, Harbour Trust, Board of Works, Fire 
Brigades, Savings Bank, University, Working Men’s College, or any Public 
College affiliated to the University. 

(c) Incomes of religious bodies, income (except that from trade) of registered 
friendly, provident, building and trade union societies. 

‘(d) Trust societies, associations, etc., not carrying on business for purposes of gain 
to members, except income from trade; companies; persons, or firms, 
licensed under the Stamps Acts, so far only as regards’ fire, fidelity, 
guarantee or marine insurance business. : 

(e) Interest accruing to any person from stock, debentures or Treasury bonds of 
the Government of Victoria, or interest accruing to any person not resident 
in Victoria from stock, debentures or bonds issued by any public or muni- 
cipal trust, body or corporation. 
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(v.) Deductions. Expenditure incurred in Victoria by any taxpayer in the pro- 
duction of his income, and all taxes payable by him (income tax excepted) are allowed 
to be deducted from the gross amount of his income, as is also the amount of all 
premiums not exceeding £50 paid by a. taxpayer in respect of life assurance. policies 
on his own life, but no deduction by way of exemption from income tax is permitted for 
the maintenance of the families of taxpayers. 


4, Queensland.—(i.) Legislation. The laws under which the income tax of Queens- 
land is regulated are contained in the Income Tax Act of 1902, and its amendments of 
1902, 1904, 1905, 1906, and 1907. The first-named, which is the principal Act, was 
assented to on 1st December, 1902. The Dividend Duty Act of 1890, which imposed a 
tax on the dividends declared by public companies having their head office or place of 
business in Queensland, was repealed by the Income Tax Amendment Act of 1904, and in 
lieu thereof the rates that are shewn in (c) below are enforced. 


(ii.) Rates. The present rates of duty as laid down in the Amendment Acts of 1906 
and 1907 are as follows, provided that the total income of a person, not being a company 
or an absentee, exceeds £200 :— 


(a) On the income derived from personal exertion :—Where the total income does 
not exceed £500 the tax levied is sixpence for every pound; where it exceeds 
£500 and does not exceed £1000, sixpence for every pound of the first £500 
and seyenpence for every pound over £500; where it exceeds £1000 and does 
not exceed £1500, sevenpence for every pound of the first £1000 and eight- 
pence for every pound over £1000; and when the income exceeds £1500, 
eightpence for every pound is payable. : 


(6) On the income derived from the produce of property the rate is ninepence for 
every pound. 


(c) On the income of all companies, or of an absentee, that is, a person not 
domiciled in Australia, one shilling in the pound is charged, provided that 
in the case of a company whose head office is in Queensland, the income is 
assessed at not less than the amount of dividends declared during the year, 
and if the profits remain undistributed amongst the shareholders, only six- 
pence in the pound is payable upon such undistributed profits. In the 
case of foreign companies, that is, companies whose head office is outside 
Queensland, special rules are given in the Act for determining the taxable 
amount of income. 


(iii.) Exemptions. Included in the list of exemptions are the following incomes 
which are free from taxation :— 


(a) Income of a person, not being a company, which does not exceed £200, 


(6) Income of the Governor of Queensland, and the revenues of local bodies derived 
for purposes of local self-government. 


(c) Incomes of societies and institutions not carrying on business for purposes of 
profit or gain, and of any registered friendly societies. 


(d) Incomes and revenues of religious, charitable, and educational institutions of 
a public character. 


(e) Incomes arising or accruing from debentures, stock or Treasury Bills issued by 
the Government of Queensland, or derived as dividends from any company 
which has paid in Queensland income tax on the profits from which such 
dividends are paid. 


(iv.) Deductions. When the income of a person, not being a company or an absentee, 
exceeds £200 per annum, the deduction of £200 is, in the first place, made from the 
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income, if any, derived from personal exertion. The amount of all premiyms not 
exceeding £50 paid by a taxpayer in respect of life assurance policies, or into any super- 
annuation fund, etc., and all losses and outgoings actually incurred in Queensland by 
him in production of his income, are also amongst the deductions which are allowed. 


5. South Australia.—(i.) Legislation. Under the Acts given herewith the income 
tax of South Australia is collected :— 


(a) Taxation Act 1884, with amendments in 1885, 1887, 1894, 1900, 1902, 1903, 
1904, 1905, and 1908. 

(6) Additional Income Tax Act 1893. 

(c) Income Tax Continuance Act 1893, with amendments in 1897 and 1898. 

(d) Increase of Taxes Act 1902. 


On the 14th November, 1884, the principal Act, the Taxation Act, was assented to. 
The rates of duty enforced thereby were superseded’ in order by the Additional Income 
Tax Act of 1898, the Amendment Act of 1894, the Increase of Taxes Act of 1902, and 


the Amendment Act of 1903, the scale enacted by the latter Act still remaining in 
operation. 


(ii.) Rates. Under the last-mentioned Act the income of every person of the value 
of £200 or over is subject to a tax of fourpence half-penny for every pound up to and in- 
clusive of £800, and sevenpence for every pound above that amount if the income be 
derived from personal exertion ; but if the income consist of the produce of property, the 
rate is ninepence for every pound up to and inclusive of £800, and thirteenpence half- 
penny for every pound above the sum of £800. A tax of £5 on every £100 received by 
foreign shipping companies is imposed under the Act of 1908. 


(iii.) Haemptions. The following incomes are not subject to the payment of income 
tax :— 


(a) Income of every person under the’ value of £200. 

(b) Income of municipal corporations and district councils. 

(c) Income of companies, public bodies and societies, not carrying on business for 
the purpose of gain to be divided among the shareholders, and the income 
of all friendly societies. 

(d) Income derived from land on which land tax is payabld¢, provided that such 
income does not exceed 5 per cent. of the actual value thereof. 

(ec) Income derived from land and produced by personal exertion where the land 
does not exceed £1000 in unimproved value. 


(iv.) Deductions. All expenses, etc., actually incurred by a taxpayer in the produc- 
tion of his income are deducted from the gross amount of his income. If he has been 
out of South Australia for twelve consecutive months prior to the date on which the tax 
falls due, or if his net income from all sources exceed £400, no deduction of any kind is 
allowed. In the case of an income which exceeds £200, that sum is deducted from the 
net amount of income derived from the produce of property, but if such income does not 
amount to £200, the difference is taken from that derived from personal exertion. No 
deductions are allowed for (a) cost of maintenance of a taxpayer and his family or 
establishment ; (b) cost of implements, etc., for purposes of the trade, except renewals 
for wear and tear; or (c) domestic and private expenses. 


6. Western Australia.—(i.) Legislation. On the 20th December, 1907, the first 
Income Tax Act of Western Australia received assent under the title of the Land and 
Income Tax Assessment Act 1907, and on the same day the Land Tax and Income Tax 
Act was passed, declaring rates for the year ending 30th June, 1908. A similar Land 
Tax and Income Tax Act is passed each year declaring the rates to be levied for the 
current financial year. 
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(ii.) Rates. A tax of fourpence in the pound is levied on the annual amount of all 
incomes exceeding £200 per annum. An additional 50 per cent. is payable on the 
income of any person who has. not been resident in the Commonwealth of Australia 
during any part of the year preceding the year of assessment, provided that he has not 
been absent on public service. 


(iii). Hzemptions. The following are the most important cases of incomes, revenues, 
and funds exempt from income tax :— 


(a) Incomes not exceeding £200 per annum. 

(6) Revenues of municipal corporations, road boards, or other statutory public 
bodies. 

(c) Incomes of life assurance companies and of companies or societies not carrying 
on business for the purpose of profit or gain. 

(d) Dividends and profits of companies subject to duty under the Dividend Duties 
Act, and of the Government Sayings Bank and Agricultural Bank. 

(e) Income of the Goyernor of Western Australia, and of all ecclesiastical, chari- 
table and educational institutions of a public character. 

(f) Incomes arising or accruing to any person from Western Australian Govern- 
ment debentures, inscribed stock, and Treasury Bills, 

(g) Income derived from land on which land tax is payable. 


(iv.) Deductions, Sums expended by a taxpayer for repairs of premises, and 
expenses, etc., incurred in the production of his income are deducted from the amount 
on which duty is payable; as are also sums not exceeding £50 in the aggregate which 
are paid as life assurance premiums or in connection with fidelity guarantees or bonds. 
The amount paid to a taxpayer’s sons and daughters, over the age of sixteen years, 
employed in his trade or occupation, and a sum representing ten pounds for each child 
under the age of sixteen residing with, and dependent upon him, are also allowed to be 
deducted from his income. 


(v.) Dividend Duties Act im Western Australia. This Act was passed in order to 
impose a tax on the dividends or profits of incorporated companies, and repealed the 
Company Duties Act passed in 1899. The Dividend Duties Act was passed on 20th 
December, 1902, and an amendment was assented to on 14th December, 1906. The 
principal Act provides that within seven days after the declaration of a dividend by a 
company carrying on business in Western Australia such company shall pay to the 
Colonial Treasurer a duty equal to one shilling for every pound of the amount or value 
of such dividend. A ‘company that carries on in the State any insurance or assurance 
business exclusively (not being a life assurance company) is required to pay, on or before 
ist March in each year, a sum equal to twenty shillings for every £100 of premiums, 
and a proportionate sum for every fraction of £100 of such premiums. The rates payable 
by shipping companies are 5 per cent. of 5 per cent. on all inward or outward traffic, 
including passenger fares, and 5 per cent. of the profits on sales of coal or other goods, or 
of the profits of vessels trading exclusively within the State. 


7. Tasmania.—(i). Legislation. The Land Tax and Income Tax Act. of 1910 
which repealed the Income Tax Act of 1902 and its amendment, governs this form of 
taxation in Tasmania. The tax is levied according to the following scale :— 


(ii.) Rates. In the case of income derived from personal exertion the scale is as 
follows :—Under £125, 4d.; between £125 and £150, 44d.; between £150 and £250, 4#d.; 
between £250 and £350, 54d:; between £350 and £400, 52d.; between £400 and £700, 6d. 
on first £400 and 7d. on the remainder ; between £700 and £900, 6d. ow first £400, 7d. on 
next £200, and 8d. on remainder; between £900 and £1000, 6d. on first £400, 7d. on 
next £200, 8d. on next £200, and 10d. on remainder ; above £1000, 6d. on first £400, 7d. 
on next £200, 8d. on next £200, 10d. on next £200, 1s. on next £500, 1s. 2d. on next 
£500, and 1s. 4d. on remainder. 
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The duty levied by the principal Act is one shilling for every pound sterling of the 
taxable amount derived from the produce of property, provided that the income is £100 
or over per annum. The same scale also applies to the income of any company except 
those that are specially mentioned below, and to dividends. 


(iii.) Exemptions. The exemptions from taxation in this State comprise the 
following :— 


(a) Income of any person, not being a company, under £100 per annum, provided 
that such income is not received as a prize in any lottery authorised by law 
in Tasmania. 


(b) Revenues of Municipal Corporations, Road Trusts, Town and Marine Boards, 
Water Trusts and other local government bodies. 


(c) Incomes of companies, societies, etc., not carrying on business for the purposes 
of gain to the shareholders, and registered friendly societies. 


(d) Income of the Governor of Tasmania. 


(e) Income derived as rent for the use and occupation of land that is subject to 
land tax. 


(f) Income of every person arriving in Tasmania for a period of six months after 
his arrival. 


(iv.) Deductions. Incomes under £80 are exempt in cases of unmarried persons, or 
under £100 in cases of married persons, widowers, and widows maintaining at least one 
child under the age of sixteen years. For incomes between £80 and £400 the following 
deductions are allowed :—Between £80 and £110, £70; between £110 and £125, £60; 
between £125 and £150, £50 ; between £150 and £250, £40; between £250 and £350, £30; 
between £350 and £400, £20. Also every tax-payer, the taxable amount of whose income 
is less than £150, can claim a rebate of two shillings and sixpence for every child under 
the age of sixteen. 


8. Taxation of Commonwealth Salaries and Allowances.—On 8th October, 1907, 
the Commonwealth Salaries Act, passed by the Federal Parliament, received the Governor- 
General’s assent. By this Act it is declared that salaries and allowances paid by the 
Commonwealth are liable to taxation by the States. The tax is payable in the State in 
which the officer resides and the salary is earned, and in the case of a member of the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth, in the State in which he was elected. The only 
exemption from taxation is the salary of the Governor-General. This Act was the out- 
come of considerable litigation, brought about by the refusal of persons in receipt of 
Federal salaries and allowances to pay income tax in respect thereof. 


§ 3. Trust Funds. 


1. Nature.—In addition to the moneys received by the several State Governments 
as revenue, and paid to the credit of their respective Consolidated Revenue Funds, 
considerable sums are held by the Governments in trust for various purposes. One of the 
chief sources of these trust funds is the State Savings Bank, which exists in each State, 
either as a Government department or under the control of a Board acting under Govern- 
ment supervision or Government guarantee. In most of the States also, sinking funds 
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for the redemption of public debt are provided, and the moneys accruing thereto are paid 
to the credit of the appropriate trust funds. A similar course is followed in the case of 
rounicipal sinking funds placed in the hands of the Government. In all the States except 
New South Wales, life assurance companies carrying on business are required to deposit 
a substantial sum in cash or approved securities with the Government, and these deposits 
go to further swell the trust funds. Various other deposit accounts, superannuation 
funds, suspense accounts, etc., find a place in these funds. The trust funds have at 
various times enabled the several State Treasurers to tide over awkward financial positions, 
but the propriety of allowing deficits to be frequently liquidated in this manner is worthy 
of very serious consideration. 


2. Extent of Funds.—The amount of such funds held by the several State Govern- 
ments on 30th June, 1912, was as follows :— 


TRUST FUNDS ON 30th JUNE, 1912. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. All States. 


£ & £ & & £ £ 
Amount of ; 


trust funds | 5,547,741 | 8,401,665 | 6,004,049 | 1,033,663 | 8,771,061 | 591,711 |30,349,890 


§ 4. Loan Funds. 


1. Nature.—As early in the history of Australia as 1842 it was deemed expedient to 
supplement the revenue collections by means of borrowed moneys, the earliest of the 
loans so raised being obtained by New South Wales for the purpose of assisting immi- 
gration, at rates of interest varying from 23d. to 54d. per £100 per diem, or approxi- 
mately from 44 per cent. to 8 per cent. perannum. The principal reason for Australian 
public borrowing, however, has been the fact that the Governments of the several States 
have, in addition to ordinary administrative duties, undertaken the performance of many 
functions which, in other countries, are usually entrusted to local authorities, or left to 
the initiative of private enterprise. Principal amongst these have been the construction 
of railways and the control of the railway systems of the several States, while the 
assumption by the State Governments of responsibilities in connection with improvements 
to harbours and river’, and the erection of lighthouses, as well as the construction of 
works for the purposes of water supply and sewerage, have materially swelled the 
amounts which it has been considered expedient to obtain by means of loans. The Aus- 
tralian loan expenditure and public debt thus differ very materially from those of most 
European countries, where such expenditure is very largely incurred for purposes of 
defence, or absorbed in the prosecution of war. The debt of Australia, on the other 
hand, consists in the main of moneys raised and expended with the object of assisting the 
development of the resources of the Commonwealth, and is, to a very large extent, repre- 
sented by tangible assets such as railways, tramways, waterworks, etc. 


2. Loan Expenditure, 1911-12.—During the year ended 30th June, 1912, the actual 
expenditure of the Australian States from loan funds amounted to £16,325,177, New 
South Wales with a total of £5,491,103 being the principal contributor to this amount, 
while Queensland, whose expenditure amounted to £3,324,248, ranked second. The chief 
item of expenditure for the year was that of railways and tramways, which represented 
a total of £10,232,261, water supply and sewerage works contributing the amount of 
£1,960,602; the expenditure on harbours, rivers, etc., and roads and bridges totalling 
£1,000,380, and land purchases for settlement, loans to local bodies, etc., £2,330,302, 
were the most important of the remaining items. Details for the year for each State are 
given in the following table :— 
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STATE LOAN EXPENDITURE, 1911-12. 


Heads of Expenditure. N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land.)S. Aust.)/W.Aust.| Tas. ces 
f £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

Railways and tramways ... .../3,448,126 |1,703,453 |2,854,560 | 789,143 | 1,316,800} 120,179] 10,232,261 
ter supply and algae «..{1,344,235 | 259,281 2,465 | 229,788) 124,833 ats 1,960,602 

arbours, rivers, etc. on ? 
Roads and bridges vi; 413,998 a a 154,235 | 221,045} 211,052) 1,000,330 
Public buildings ... | 142,640 iis 40,591 23,989 | 130,846 24,935 363,001 
Development of mines, ete. ao ‘ 48,369 se ad 89,580 a 137,949 
govances “a pottices . ee a 21,116 se, 341,713 20,814 

and purchases for settlement ... aes 889,000 nai 128,449 Sag (ye 
Loans to local bodies... EU Nee. shun | |M'386,080)| ©5240. pate 58,577 | 2,330,302 
Rabbit-proof fences s 210 = 23,835 8,176 Uy 
Other public works and purposes 141,894 52,930 5,837 80,557 19,514 nF 300,732 

Total 3; a ...|5,491,103 |2,974,149 |8,324,248 |1,756,050 | 2,344,070) 435,557) 16,325,177 


. 


3. Aggregate Loan Expenditure.—The total loan expenditure of the Australian 
States from the initiation of the borrowing system to the 30th June, 1912, has amounted 
to no less a sum than £275,508,261. The manner in which this sum has been spent in 
the several States is furnished in the following table :— 


AGGREGATE STATE LOAN EXPENDITURE TO 30th JUNE, 1912. 


Heads of Expenditure. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. ees 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

Railways and tramways...| 62,011 229 |43,280,768 |30,153,798 |14,826,216 | 13,320,623) 4,553,649] 168,146,283 
‘Telegraphs & telephones 1,761,845 en 996,587 991,773 332,118} 142,410 4,224,733 
Water supply & sewerage | 15,853,253 |10,637,002 | 364,627 | 6,338,280} 3,563,986 ia 36,757,148 
Harbours, rivers, etc. ...| 11,788,442 611,059 | 2,445,805 | 2,328,536 | 2,876,750 | 3839,650 98,580,611 
Roads and sulnasai ...| 1,785,813 | 176,475 | 923,656 | 1,464,736 339,689 e 2,389,782 
Defence ... «| 1,457,536 149,323 363,084 291,615 a 128,224 10,787,890 
Public buildings... ...| 4,510,621 | 1,912,029 | 1,514,381 | 1,154,077 722,300 974,482 3,681,620 
Immigration 3 (i 569,930 ask 2,763,070 xe 113,620} 235,000 1,504,985 
Development of mines, &e. Ne 281,218 ie af 1,223,767 a3 
Advances to settlers ra 235,583 ey} 564,675 138,034) | 
Land purchases for settle- 

ment es 489,000 | 3,813,334 fs 1,798,617 | - 4799.941 es r 13,048,728 
Loans tolocal bodies ..| __... we | B05.765] || 2 | 777,023 | 
Rabbit-proof fences 52,403 we wis 373,353 Ba 
Other pub. cae & pur- 

poses... 4 202,749 | 1,652,922 | 1,543,400 | 2,371,081 145,836) 470,493) 6,386,481 

Total re ..-|100,482,821 62,749,713 44,174,173 |32,502,959 | 24,339,630] 11,258,965) 275,508,261 


* Wxclusive of £1,866,168 for “Loans in aid of Revenue.” 


It must be noted that the figures furnished in this table represent the amounts 
actually spent, and consequently differ somewhat from those given later in the state- 
ments relating to the public debt, which represent amount of loans still unpaid at a 
given date. The loan expenditure statement includes all such expenditure, whether the 
loans by means of which the necessary funds were raised have been repaid or are still in 
existence. On the other hand, in the public debt statement loans repaid are excluded, 
but in the case of loans still outstanding each is shewn according to the amount repayable 
at maturity, not according to the amount originally available for expenditure. 


4, Relative Importance of Loan Items.—The relative importance of the different 
items of loan expenditure given in the foregoing table varies considerably in the several 
States, but in each instance the expenditure on railways and tramways predominates, 
the percentage of this item on total expenditure ranging between the limits of 41 per 
went. in the case of Tasmania and 70 per cent. in that of Victoria. The following table 
gives for each State the percentage of each item on the total loan expenditure of that 
State to 30th June, 1912:— 
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PERCENTAGE OF EACH ITEM ON TOTAL LOAN EXPENDITURE OF THE STATES 
TO 30th JUNE, 1912. 


Heads of Expenditure. N.S.W. | | Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. inte! 
% % % % % % % 
Railways and tramways ...| 61.71] 68.97 | 68.26] 45.62} 54.73] 40.44} 61.03 
Telegraphs and telephones ...| 1.75 on 2.26 3.05 1,36 1.26 1.53 
Water supply and sewerage ...| 15.78] 16.95 0.83 | 19.50) 14.64 13,34 
Harbours, rivers, etc. wee) GELS 0.97 5.54 TLS 1282 34.10! 10.37 
Roads and bridges ... cate eS 0.28 2.09 4.51 1.39 a4 : 
Defence ....... = woof 1.45 0.24 0.82 0.90 a 1.14 0.87 
Public buildings xe | 4.49 3.05 3.43 3.55 2.97 8.66 3.92 
Immigration mee| Ca Oeoi Kee 6.25 ace 0.47 2.09 1.34 
Development of mines, , ete. Seale dat 0.45 a3 Fai 5.03 AAS 0.55 
Advances to settlers ... w: 0.38 335 1.74 1.28 
Land purchases for settlement 0.49 6.08 oe 5.53 6.99 ae | 4.73 
Loans to local bodies sdz| We skh seh 703M Se, ; 6.90 | ; 
Rabbit-proof fences ... 0.05 a ne 1.15 aad 
Other public works & purposes 0.20 2.63 3.49 7.29 0.60 4.18 2.32 
Total ne ---| 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


5. Loan Expenditure in Successive Years.—In the following table are given parti- 
culars relative to the loan expenditure of the several States during each of the years 
1902-3 to 1911-12 :— 


STATE LOAN EXPENDITURE, 1902-3 to 1911-12. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania.) All States. 


waka £ £ £ FS ES 

1902-3 ...| 4,713,386 | 756,404 | 1,022,405 | 465,554 | 1,665,901 | 238,631 | 8,862,281 
1903-4 ...| 2,988,742 | 447,244] 603,805! 415,728 | 710,629| 167,123 | 4,633,271 
1904-5 ...| 1,571,257 | 373,191] 225,466| 449,214 | 654,353 | 150,994 | 3,424,475 
1905-6 ...| 1,367,022) 932,966! 297,624] 449,930 | 372,442| 136,971 | 3,556,955 
1906-7 ...| 1,058,553 595,658| 683,570) 499,182 | 900,964] 156,945 | 3,894,822 
1907-8 ...| 1,965,329 | 783,538 | 1,033,676 | 495,928 | 738,745 | 224,954 | 5,237,170 
1908-9 ...| 2,906,507 /1,098,360 | 1,247,821} 882,114 | 1,012,452 384,200 | 7,481,454 
1909-10 ...| 3,246,640 |1,209,505 | 1,486,216 | 978,082 | 1,028,995 | 435,104 | 8,384,542 
1910-11 ...] 3,921,758 |2,657,271 | 1,995,301 |1,567,210 | 1,484,367 | 300,216 | 11,926,123 


1912-12 ...| 5,491,103 |2,974,149 | 3,324,248 1,756,050 2,344,070 | 435,557 | 16,325,177 


Throughout the ten years under review the loan expenditure of New South Wales 
exceeded that of any other of the States, and for the year 1902-3 represented 
more than half of the aggregate loan expenditure of Australia. The large loan 
expenditure of New South Wales in 1902-3, 1908-9, 1909-10 and 1910-11 was incurred 
chiefly in connection with railway construction and the resumption of the fore- 
shores and adjoining properties of Darling Harbour. In Victoria the large expenditure 
of 1905-6 resulted in large measure from the purchase of lands’ for closer settlement, while 
the construction of railways, and water supply and sewerage works was mainly respon- 
sible for the high expenditure of 1908-9 and 1909-10. In 1910-11 the large amount 
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was mainly accounted for by heavy expenditure on railways and land purchased for 
settlement. In the case of the large loan expenditure of Queensland in 1902-3, as well 
as that of 1906-7, 1908-9, 1909-10 and 1910-11, railway construction was the principal 
contributing item. In Western Australia the heavy loan expenditure of 1902-3 and 
1908-9 was principally in connection with railway construction and water supply. 


6. Loan Expenditure per Head.—The loan expenditure per head of population 
varies materially in the different States and in different years, reaching its highest point 
for the ten years under review in Western Australia in 1911-12 with £7 19s. 4d. per 
head, and its lowest in Victoria in 1904-5 with 6s. 2d. per head. Particulars concerning 
the loan expenditure per head for the ten years 1902-3 to 1911-12 are given hereunder :— 


LOAN EXPENDITURE PER HEAD, 1902-3 to 1911-12, 


Year, N.S.W Victoria. Q’land., S. Aust. | W.Aust. | Tasmania.| All States. 
Cire. GC. | steend. | iy Gays Sivd.gte,s. 1d.|S 8s... d.| Sinsuds 

1902-3 oon Om onp toe dae She POP da Go Fon Qh sb O 
1903-4 etter Op Tm acpuiee: tet woe | oigodiah.O 16S 35 13). 8 
1904-5 Se eehcnele tier Oat Onl O Sri -shyo4ne Shed 24) BO 16 34,07 3 
1905-6 Oe 4 iO toe OF Opie 2 elena Gal) ten) Owl Onda: 8h Odive. 8 
1906-7 MOO OM One I= Oitt ene aha Osi" 3 1017-2 O- 16 115|"0- 19.0 
1907-8 aeAolS aQvoOudQve) ok pad | BoC at 5 ell Gy Galen a Voi ie dl od ae 5 4 
1908-9 a IPALGF Si OmbyraT ero VA TO | Ss me geow 0) ly dead 41 O! Metabo ek 
1909-10 He OU oO One, tle | el suena Weel Ty yO 2,5) 5). Lael pLBm 9 
1910-11 ee ae | ORO er LO ho eOr wor ore fo Ak LTO: peo Sk: 
1911-12 ore Ss Sr oO OOo 4 Oly 29. 4.1.2 5. 0. (38 PL 6 


§ 5. Public Debt. 


1. The Initiation of Public Borrowing.—The earliest of the loans raised in Aus- 
tralia for Government purposes was that obtained by New South Wales in 1842. This 
and nine other loans raised prior to 1855 were all procured locally. In the last-men- 
tioned year Australia’s first appearance on the London market occurred, the occasion 
being the placing of the first instalment of the New South Wales 5 per cent. loan for 
£683,300. Victoria first appeared as a borrower in 1854, and made its first appearance 
on the London market in 1859. In the remaining States the first public loans were 
raised in the following years :—Queensland 1861, South Australia 1854, Western Aus- 
tralia 1845, and Tasmania 1867. 


2. Nature of Securities.—All the earlier loans raised by the Australian States were 
obtained by the issue of debentures, some of which were repayable at fixed dates, and 
others by annual or other periodical drawings. In more recent years, however, the issue 
of debentures has given place to a great extent to that of inscribed stock, the inscription 
in the case of local issues being carried out by the State Treasuries, and in the cases of 
loans floated in London being mainly performed by the Bank of England and the 
London and Westminster Bank. The issue of debentures has not, however, been entirely 
discontinued, for within the last seven years debentures to the amount of upwards of 
£2,000,000 were placed on the market by the Government of New South Wales. In 
other States also, recent issues of debentures have taken place, the occasions usually being 
those in which the term of the loan is less than that ordinarily attaching to issues of 
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Another form of security is that variously known as the Treasury 
bill or Treasury bond. This is usually merely a short term debenture having 
a currency in most instances of from three to five years. The bonds are issued in certain 
cases to liquidate deficiencies in revenue, and in others to obtain moneys for the 
purpose of carrying on public works at a time when it is deemed inexpedient to place a 
permanent loan on the market. The amount of the public debt of the several States 
held in each of these forms of security is furnished in the table hereunder :— 


inscribed stock. 


PUBLIC DEBT OF AUSTRALIAN STATES, 30th JUNE, 1912. 


Treasury Bills. ist 
State. Debentures. ee For Public traidiot Amount 

oc ae Revenue: Outstanding. 

4 - vr Te & £ £ £ 
New South Wales 2,166,450 | 95,771,669 2,000,000 114,516 | 100,052,635 
Victoria ...| 11,394,167 | 42,434,189 6,733,860 25,000 | *60,737,216 
Queensland .. .| 14,728,389 | 31,214,147 ae 1,125,650} 47,068,186 
South Australiat 1,184,700 | 27,092,962 3,402,462 mae 31,680,124 
Western Australia 388,700 | 24,921,753 973,070 26,283,523 
Tasmania 1,714,250 | 8,735,581 852,610 11,302,411 
Total... .| 81,576,656 |230,170,271 | 13,962,002 1,265,166 |*277,124,095 


~ * Includes an advance of £150,000 from South Australian Government to Victorian Government. 
+ Includes debt on Port Augusta-Oodnadatta railway, £2,240,011. 


The manner in which the amount of public debt of the Australian States held 
under these various forms of security has grown during the past nine years will be seen 
from the following table :— 


PUBLIC DEBT OF AUSTRALIAN STATES, 1902-3 to 1912. 


Treasury Bills. 

Date. Debentures, | Iscribed | poy Public ; Amoaue 

Stock. In ai Our 
ip heer hone Rev ae Outstanding. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
80th June, 1903 ...| 43,639,525 | 168,388,889 6,046,775 4,796,576 | 222,871,765 
. 1904 ...) 37,741,025 | 172,796,361 12,493,650 4,716,576 | 227,747,612 
3 1905 ...| 39,158,744 | 175,047,336 12,045,100 4,487,491 | 230,738,671 
oe 1906 ...| 39,587,224 | 181,279,045 | 12,194,464 5,367,087 | 238,427,820 
4 1907 ...| 38,061,799 | 184,157,771 18,571,985 4,358,172 | 240,149,727 . 

Fr 1908 ...) 37,665,279 | 190,377,823 | 12,131,871 3,660,516 | 243,835,489 
- 1909 ...| 31,218,229 | 208,640,152 13,620,561 3,294,591 | 251,773,583 
6 1910 ...| 29,765,929 | 213,599,894 | 12,393,503 | 1,864,337 | 257,693,663 
‘ 1911 ...| 81,148,162 | 222,343,184 8,939,771 3,946,166 | 267,127,283* 
mika 1912 ...) 31,576,656 | 230,170,271 13,962,002 1,265,166 | 277,124,095+ 


* Includes an advance of £750,000 from South Australian Government to Victorian Government. 


t Includes £150,000, balance of £750,000 referred to in Note.* 


During the nine years between 30th June, 1903, and 30th June, 1912, the public 
debt of the States increased by £54,252,330, or at the rate of about £6,000,000 per annum, 
The amount of debentures comprised in the total debt diminished by £12,062,869 during 
the period, while the amount held as inscribed stock increased by £61,781,382, and as 
Treasury bills by £4,383,817. 


3. Increase in Indebtedness of the Several States.—The table given hereunder 
furnishes particulars of the increase which has taken place during the past nine years in. 
the public debts of the several States :— 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF AUSTRALIAN STATES, 30th JUNE, 1903 to 1912. 


Date. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania,.| All States. 
1 £& £ £ £ £& £ £ 
30th June, 1903...) 77,692,987 | 51,447,900 | 41,031,247 | 27,843,370 | 15,627,298 | *9,228,963 | 222,871,765 
om 1904... 80,033,581 | 51,819,962 | 41,773,297 | 28,593,645 | 16,090,288 | 9,436,839 | 227,747,612 
a 1905 ___...| 82,321,998 | 51,763,767 | 41,764,467 | 28,773,695 | 16,642 773 | 9,471,971 230,738,671 
ff 1906 —_....| 85,641,734 | 53,079,800 | 41,764,467 | 30,082,635 | 18,058,553 | 9,800,631 | 238,427,820 
7 1907 __....| 85,607,832 | 53,104,989 | 41,764,467 | 30,526,718 | 19,222,638 9,923,083 240,149,727 
op 1908 __...| 87,635,826 | 53,305,487 | 42,264,467 | 29,985,858 | 20,493,618 | 10,150,233 243,835,489 
7 1909 __...| 90,307,419 | 54,667,197 | 44,276,067 | 30,436,183 | 21,951,753 | 10,134,914 251,773,533 
6 1910 _ ...| 92,525,095 | 55,576,725 | 44,276,067 | 31,387,870 | 23,287,453 | 10,570,453 257,623,663 , 
5 1911 __...} 95,523,926 | 57,983,764 | 44,613,197 | 34,224,653 | 23,703,953 | 11,077,790 | 267,127,283 
& 1912 __...!100,052,635 | 60,737,216 | 47,068,186 | 31,680,124 | 26,283,523 | 11,302,411 | 277,124,095 


* On 31st December, 1902. 

The States in which the greatest increase in indebtedness was experienced during 
the period are New South Wales and Western Australia, the former advancing by 
£22,359,648, the latter by £10,656,225. On the other hand the public debt of Tasmania 
Increased by only about £2,000,000. 


4. Indebtedness per Head.—The indebtedness per head of population varies con- 
siderably in the several States, being highest in the case of South Australia, and 
lowest in that of Victoria. Details for the period from 30th June, 1903, to 30th J une, 
1912, are as follows :— 


PUBLIC DEBT OF AUSTRALIAN STATES PER HEAD, 30th JUNE, 1903 to 1912. 


Date. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. /Tasmania.| All States. 
S. Isha. sta) WRN S Mea HM Eee. Aa Sh sia. | OL) el de £s.4d 
30th June, 1903 4 SL 19 ty AQ 1S Bus 7O) Iso Ol eB Ge Bik Te SO «bb 338 57,4. 11 

a 1904. ~ 0.1, 55 IL 7 43°°1° 8 SOMA 80 2 0 68 15 6 5111 4 57.14 ..3 
“3 1905) hho ‘Da 194 4218 5 7819 2 79 18 10 67 9 4 51. 8.3 57 13.9. 
53 1906, %../ 56/18) 3 4314 8 7717 9 82 16 11 70 19 11 OB a8 58 14 5 
Pe BOO pect das 8 Ale de OO io 19, 0) Ba O74 75 48 | 53.14 0 58 4 9 
¥ 1908 ...|} 5514 0 4219 5 76 610 79 6 7 79 9 9 54 2 9 58 2 8 
. 1909" "..| 56:10 "3 43 611 Wh 1378 ie ie Gant iS ay ak 534 5) 7 58 18 0 
”» 1910). 94.2) 5613" .2 43 6 8 74 16.10 7818 6 | 85 18 6 55 6 10 58 19 0 
rr, POUT os S79 4 4318 3 7212 4 83 4 6 8213 0 58 4 2 59 9 9 
IID VST OT OM 4a a6 14) ONS 15 0 P75 bs BSly, 86.18 8) | 59° 917 5913 5 


* On 31st December, 1902. 


5. Flotation of Loans.—The early loans of the Australian States, usually for com- 
paratively small amounts, were raised locally, but, with the increasing demand for loan 
funds and the more favourable terms offering in the London than in the local money 
market, the practice of placing Australian public loans in London came into yogue, and 
for many years local flotations, except for short terms or small amounts, were compara- 
tively infrequent. In more recent years, however, the accumulating stocks of money in | 
Australia seeking investment have led to the placing of various redemption and other 
loans locally, with very satisfactory results. In the following table are given particulars of 
loans of the several States outstanding on 30th June, 1912, which had been floated in 
London and Australia respectively :— 


PUBLIC DEBT OF AUSTRALIAN STATES, 30th JUNE, 1912, 


Floated in London Floated in Australia. 
State. Percentage on Percentage on Buble Debt. 
Amount. |" Total Debt. | Amount. |” Total Debt. 
& % £& % £& 
New South Wale 67,525,305 67.49 32,527,330 32.51 100,052,635 
Victoria... oa) A BIG 89 25128 61.56 23,345,088 38.44 60,737,216 
Queensland ...| 389,409,347 83.73 7,658,839 16.17 47,068,186 
South Australia ...| 18,749,288 59.18 12,930,836 40.82 31,680,124* 
Western Australia | 21,107,453 80.31 5,176,070 19.69 26,283,523 
Tasmania ---| 8,007,250 70.85 3,295,161 99.15 11,302,411 
Total ape 192,190,771 69.35 84,933,324 30.65 277,124,095 


* Including Port Augusta-Oodnadatta railway debt. 
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The following table, giving corresponding particulars for the aggregate indebtedness 
of the Australian States at the end of each of the financial years 1902-3 to 1911-12, fur- 
nishes an indication of the rapidity with which the local holdings of Australian securities 
have grown in recent years :— 


PUBLIC DEBT OF AUSTRALIAN STATES, 30th JUNE, 1903 to 1912. 


Floated in 


t Floated in London. Australia. 
Date. ‘ Percentage on | Percentage on Public Debt 
Amount, Total Debt. | A™Mount. |” motal Debt. ; 

£ % £ % £& 

30th June, 19038 ...) 186,507,721 83.68 86,364,044 16.32 222,871,765 
. 1904 ...| 188,165,495 82.62 39,582,117 17.38 227,747,612 
4 1905 ...) 188,918,820 81.88 41,819,851 18.12 230,738,671 
a 1906 ...| 190,887,001 80.06 47,540,819 19.94 238,427,820 
8 1907 ...| 185,579,389 77.28 54,570,338 92.72, 240,149,727 
Fs 1908 ...| 183,321,256 75.18 60,514,233 24.82 243,835,489 
oe 1909 ...| 189,410,036 75.23 62,363,497 24.77 251,773,533 
‘, 1910. ...}191,972,479 74.52 65,651,184 25.48 257 623,663 
# 1911 ..., 189,067,671 70.78 78,059,612 29.22 267,127,283 
a 1912 ...| 192,190,771 69.35 84,933,324 30.65 277,124,095 


It will be seen that in the course of nine years the London indebtedness of the 
States has increased by £5,683,050, while the local indebtedness has increased by no less 


than £48,569,280. 


In other words, whilst on 30th June, 1903, the Australian portion of 


the debt represented only about 16 per cent. of the total, the proportion had on' 30th 
June, 1912, grown to 31 per cent. 


6. Rates of Interest.—As mentioned above, the highest rate of interest paid in con- 
nection with the earliest Australian public loans was fivepence farthing per £100 per diem 
or, approximately, 8 per cent. per annum, At the present time the three principal rates 
of interest payable on Australian public securities are 4 per cent., 35 per cent., and 3 per 
cent., most of the loans raised during recent years bearing interest at the rate of 34 per 
The average rate payable on the aggregate indebtedness of the Australian States 
For the separate States the average rate payable varies con- 
siderably, being lowest in the case of Western Australia and highest in that of 


cent. 


is about 34 per cent. 


Queensland; the difference between these two average rates is ¢ per cent. 


In the table 


given hereunder partitulars are furnished of the rates of interest payable on the public 
debt of the several States of the Commonwealth on 30th June, 1911 :— 


RATES OF INTEREST PAYABLE ON PUBLIC DEBT OF STATES, 30th JUNE, 1912. 


W. Aust. 


Rate of Interest. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. Tas. Total 
% £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
6 nes a; an 156,200 ve nec 156,200 
5 2,700 ay re 140,000 ee 142,700 
44 an Pa ae ie Re 46,400 re 46,400 
4 -..{16,315,297 |15,325,525 |21,984,300 | 9,047,368 | 4,338,908 | 8,198,594 | 70,204,992 
83 ...|13,514,093 ,000} 524,750 | 8,716,383 | 1,912,070 | 1,364,185 | 26,251,486 
34 -..}53,093,192 |34,901,241 |19,068,853 | 7,685,044 |12,636,145 | 6,246,846 133,631,321 
3t AS a8 25,000 ni ott ay: 24,718 49,718 
Ki ue -../17,124,698 |10,264,450 | 5,489,383 | 5,935,129 | 7,350,000} 473,068} 46,636,728 
Not bearing interest 5 650 ',000 900 Nae S. bie DD 
< j z 
Total public debt .--|100,052,635)60,737,216 |47,068,186 |31,680,124 |26,283,523 |11,302,411 | 277,124,095 
Average rate per cent. pay-| £ s. d.| £58. d.| £8. d.| £s.d.|/ £s.d.|] £8. d.] £5. 4. 
able bi a 3 LOn Bild 10 LO S3e 69S) 12% OT Se 00> She Sas) 60) Sched! 


* Tncluding Port Augusta. Oodnadatta Railway debt; £2,240,011 


> ay ee ed 
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The rapid increase which has taken place in recent years in the amount of Australian 
Government securities, bearing interest at 34 per cent., is clearly shewn in the table 
hereunder, which gives particulars concerning the aggregate amount of the Australian 
indebtedness, at the several rates of interest, on 30th June in each of the years 1908 to 
LOAD i 

RATES OF INTEREST PAYABLE ON PUBLIC DEBT OF STATES, 30th JUNE, 
1908 to 1912. 


t 


30th June, | 30th June, | 30th June, | 30th June, | 30th June, 
a eh oe 1908 1909. 1910. 1911, 1912. 
% ; £ £ £ ee £ 
6 wa EY, &. 297,900 269,800 209,500 191,200 156,200 
5 33 acd = 242,700 242,700 242,700 192,700 142,700 
44 aay Po & 58,700 55,900 52,800 49,700 46,400: 
4 ets re aoa 87,392,377 80,403,472 76,983,242 71,433,697 70,204,992 
3¢ aes aoe Me 3,131,760 5,218,435 10,896,757 21,587,696 26,251,486 
34 5 ao «| 104,601,533 | 117,970,370 | 121,987,932 | 126,678,118 | 133,631,321 
3k mes ae rr: 149,718 124,718 75,000 74,718 49,718 
1 Oe any aes u 47,948,051 47,472,888 47,161,895 46,909,879 46,636,728 
Not bearing interest a ay 12,750 15,250 13,837 9,575 4,550 
Total public debt Ane s+. | 243,835,489 | 251,773,533] 257,623,663 | 267,127,283 277,124,095 
Average rate % payable ... a £311 9 £3 11 6 £3 11 5 £311 4 £311 4 
1 


During the four years between 30th June, 1908, and 30th June, 1912, the Australian 
State Government 4 per cent. securities decreased by £17,187,385, and the 3 per cent. 
securities by £1,311,323, while the 34 per cents. advanced by £29,029,788, and the 32 
per cents. by £23,119,726. During the same period the total amount at all other rates. 
than the four here mentioned declined by about 47 per cent. from £761,768 to £399,568. 


7. Interest Payable per Head.—The relative burden of the debts of the several 
States in respect of interest payments will be seen from the following table, which gives 
for the 30th June, 1912, the amount of interest payable annually on the debt of each 
State as outstanding at that date, and also the corresponding amount per head of 
population :— 


ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE ON PUBLIC DEBT OUTSTANDING AT 30th JUNE, 1912.. 


; : | All 
Particulars. hy eek Vic, Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. States. 


£ £ £ Luis £ £ Saee 

Total annual interest payable ...| 3,430,096 | 2,048,011 | 1,724,304 | 1,008,686 | 856,285} 411,621 | 9,479,003 

Annual interest payable per head| £2 1 0/4110 1|£215 6|£2 8 3/£218 3|£2 2 6/42 1 6 
. i) 


8. Dates of Maturity—An important point in which the securities of the Australian 
Governments, whether in the form of inscribed stock, debentures, or Treasury bills, differ 
from such a well-known form of security as British consols, consists in the fact that 
whereas the latter are interminable, the Australian Government securities have in almost. 
all cases a fixed date for repayment, the exceptions being the State of New South 
Wales, which includes in its public debt an amount representing interminable securi- 
ties totalling on 30th June, 1912, £532,890; the State of Victoria, which includes 
£4,629,488 and £278,730 due in 1931, payable at the option of the Government at any 
time after 29th September, 1917; and the State of South Australia, which includes 
£5,095,629, similarly repayable after 1st January, 1916. The terms of the loans raised 
by the issue of debentures and inscribed- stock have varied considerably in the different. 
States, ranging between fifteen and fifty years, while loans obtained by means of Treasury 
bills have usually been for such short terms as from six months to five years. In the case 
of the majority of the loans the arrival of the date of maturity means that arrangements 
for renewal are necessary in respect of the greater portion of the loan, as it is only in 
exceptional cases that due provision for redemption has been made. The condition of 
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the money market at the date of maturity has an important bearing on the success or other- 
wise with which the renewal arrangements can be effected, and consequently, in order to 
obviate the necessity for making an application to the market at an unfavourable time, 
several of the States have now adopted the practice of specifying a period of from ten te 
twenty years prior to the date of maturity within which the Government, on giving twelve, 
or in some cases six, months’ notice, has the option..of redeeming the loan. By such 
means advantage may be taken by the Government during the period of opportunities that 
may offer for favourable renewals. Particulars concerning the due dates of the loans of 
the several States outstanding on 30th June, 1912, are given in the following table :— 


DUE DATES OF THE PUBLIC DEBTS OF THE SEVERAL STATES OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH OUTSTANDING ON 30th JUNE, 1912. 


Due Dates. N.S. W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania. Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

Overdue ... w.| 2,650] 1,000 900 ©: ‘ - 4,550 
1912 ea | 30,000 | 12,500 a 145,880 323,070 136,102 647,552 
1913 nf ...| 4,549,350 | 4,050,000 | 2,066,500 | 1,038,025 650,000 | 1,209,434 | 13,563,309 
1914 es is ¥. | 25,000 ie 860,300 3 1,314,230 2,199,530 
1915 es ...| 3,881,081 | 525,000 | 11,728,800 311,975 85,840 181,624 | 16,714,320 
1916 aN rk BA | 2,792,000 is 2,488,298 Ls 269,711 5,550,009 
1917 a ..-| __ 388,357 | 3,039,860 a 2,015,840 250,000 201,256 5,895,313 
1918 de, ...| 12,826,200 25,000 1,973,979 58,488 | 14,883,667 
1919 om ...| 11,083,945 | 4,155,650 491,447 2,400 | 15,663,442 
1920 1 & xy 6,012,500 Ba 449,626 $A 302,094 6,764,220 
1921 ie ...| 4,872,843 | 2,588,200 ne 1,035,325 a] 858,496 9,349,864 
1922 44 ae <. 1,007,275 524,750 792,438 + 17,326 2,341,789 
1923 fr ..| 8,018,975 | 7,746,795 Be 280,725 605,325 ca 11,651,820 
1924 iy ..-| 16,698,065 | (a 12,973,834 | 1,345,785 664,530 mn 31,682,214 
1925 2. we] 922,255 | i it: 11,440 a 5,050 238,745 
1926 a} ‘ 5,103,000 uy 1,026,565 | 1,922,305 67,600 8,119,470 
1927 ,000 644,145 | 2,500,000 33 3,346,145 
1928 a ay ai 897,500 Mis 664,840 = sa 1,562,340 
1929 A. Aa bad 377,500 af 203,000 its 300,000 880,500 
1930 - EJ es | 1,754,850 | 3,704,800 300,250 ie 100 5,760,000 
1931 = Ki a | 1.061;648 5 450 a a 1,062,098 
1932 a, a => 832,195 Hi “i 1,325,000 s 2,157,195 
1933 es ...| 9,686,300 | KF - 250,800 wy x 9,937,100 
1934 oe = se Fe a 1,044,100 997,853 Py 2,041,953 
1935 ais ...| 12,500,000 is, Xe 1,521,550 | 8,280,000 Pu 22,301,550 
1936 i 23 we | 300,000 an 5,057,630 | 1,100,000 8 6,457,630 

1937 16,400 é 
1938 101,240 101,240 
1939 a ‘ ~ | % x 2,576,442 se iD 2,576,442 
1940 fz me ae 248,900 - 6,000 ‘ 5,606,500 5,861,400 

1941 53 4 ep 324,380 i Bs ne oe 4, 
1942 485,100 485,100 

1943 ‘ 3,600 ye i 

1944 nd e 8 rm le Ae re: 4 
1945 ae a2 va ' - 6,375,900 at i <3 6,375,900 
1946 ce if be 217,400 e es he uy 217,400, 
1947 Se Ay oh a 4,498,693 Be 2,000,000 Ae 6,498,693 
1949 ve S | 11,765,871 i; ae On eat 11,765,871 
1950 af ..{ 12,250,000 LK 946,600 ie Ss, a 13,196,600 
1951 ae pf ee ng 999,600 nig a a 999,600 
1953 te a me bs 1,247,809 me eee ok 1,247,809 
1954 a, au oe 123,874 ae a ay a 123,874 
1955 i: es ee . Fs A ke 4,437,000 di 4,437,000 
TOGO WAU see Mi fv me BS Pes a, 1,000,000 ants 1,000,000 
1970 6a i ae 2,000,000 By Ma 19 2,000,000 
Interminable  ...|__ 532,890 i be 5,095,629 Ke ml 5,628,519 
Annual drawings... 114,516 ae ae we 142,600 he 257,116 
Indefinite... ...| 7,895,208 eae vs ie i 777,000 | 13,230,426 
Total ...|100,052,635 | 60,737,216 | 47,068,186 | 31,680,124 | 26,283,523 | 11,302,411 | 277,124,095 


In the above table those loans in the case of which the Government has the 
option of redemption during a specified period, have been in each instance classified 
according to the latest date of maturity. It may be added that the above table does not 
include a loan of £1,000,000 for one year, advanced by the Commonwealth to the State of 
Queensland and repayable on 5th March, 1913. During the fifteen years from 1912 to 1926 
inclusive, the amount falling due represents a total of no less than ales; et 814 or about 
52 per cent. of the total outstanding at 30th June, 1912. 
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9. Sinking Funds.—The practice of providing for the ultimate extinction of the 
public debt by means of the creation of sinking funds, receiving definite annual contribu- 
tions from Consolidated Revenue, and accumulating at compound interest, has only been 
consistently adopted in the case of Western Australia. This State has established, in 
connection with each of its loans, sinking funds varying from 1 per cent. to 3 per cent. 
per annum of the nominal amount of the loan. These funds are placed in the hands of 
trustees in London, by whom they are invested in the securities of the British, Indian, 
and Colonial Governments, and applied from time to time in the redemption of loans 
falling due. In the remaining States the sinking fund provision made is varied, con- 
sisting in certain instances of the revenues from specified sources, in others of the Conso- 
lidated Revenue Fund surplus, and in others again of fixed annual amounts. In the 
following table are given particulars of the sinking funds of each State, and the net 
indebtedness of each after allowance for sinking fund has been made, the details given 
being those for 30th June, 1912 :— 


STATES SINKING FUNDS AND NET INDEBTEDNESS, 30th JUNE, 1912. 


G sas Net Net Indebted- 

State. inden tinaniséd, Sinking Fund. Rndphtoadote: wens Kapmhead: 
£ & £ BAT I 
New South Wales «-» | 100,052,635 653,981 99,398,654 57 4 3 
Victoria ee mee 60,737,216 1,131,531 59,605,685 44 0 2 
Queensland ... ate 47,068,186 15,000 47,053,186 74 4 6 
South Australia ss | -*81,680,124 561,550 31,118,574 73 19.0 
Western Australia asta 26,283,523 2,918,733 23,364,790 | VTE sah 
Tasmania ... On 11,302,411 420,972 10,881,439 On Bee 
Total... awe |) 201, L24,095 5,701,767 271,422,328 58 10 38 


*Including Port Augusta-Oodnadatta Railway debt, £2,240,011. 


10. London Prices of Australian Stocks.—In examining the prices quoted for Austra- 
lian State Government securities, particularly if the examination is made with the object. 
of comparing the prices at a given time of different stocks, or the prices at different times 
of the same stock, several points in connection with the securities need to be kept in 
view; the principal of these are—(a) the rate of interest payable, (b) the date of maturity, 
and (c) the date at which interest is payable. 

In the following table particulars are given of the London prices of some of the 
principal 33 per cent. stocks of the several States during 1912. The quotations given ~ 
are the middle prices, taken from the Economist, and are for the last Friday in each 
quarter :— 


LONDON QUOTATIONS FOR AUSTRALIAN 33 PER CENT. STOCKS DURING (9i2. 


Rate st Months in London Prices (cum dividend) on— 
State. Riot ye reel. Memon 
Payable. ‘ Darabl 30th Mar. | 29th June|30th Sept.| 28th Dec. 
aaa 1912. 1912. 1912. 1912. 
% 

New South Wales 34 1918 | Mar.—Sept. 98% 984 97 98 
Victoria as 34 1923 | Jan.—July 964 955 954 94 
Queensland se 34 1924-30 | Jan.—July 964 95 95 93 
South Austraha ... 34 1939 | Jan.—July 97 954 944 93 
West. Australia ... 34 1915-35 | May—Noy. 953 944 943 gil 
Tasmania Hell sash. 1920-40 | Jan.—July 96 934 93 91 


Throughout the year the prices of Australian 34 per cent. stocks on the London 
market were, on the average, slightly less than those for the corresponding periods of 
the preceding year. 
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SECTION XXI. 


PRIVATE FINANCE. 


§ 1, Currency. 


1. The Three Australian Mints.—Soon after the discovery of gold in Australia steps 
were taken for the establishment of a branch of the Royal Mint in Sydney. The formal 
opening took place on the 14th May, 1855, the mint being located in the southern part of 
the building once known as the ‘‘ rum hospital,” where it has remained up to the present. 
It is now proposed, however, to erect more suitable buildings for its accommodation in 
some other part of the city. The Melbourne branch of the Royal Mint was opened on the 
12th June, 1872, and the Perth branch on the 20th June, 1899. The States of New 
South Wales, Victoria, and Western Australia provide an annual endowment, in return 
for which the mint receipts are paid into the respective State Treasuries, and it may 
‘be said that, apart from expenditure on buildings, new machinery, etc., the amounts 
paid into the Treasuries fairly balance the mint annuities. 


2. Receipts and Issues in 1911.—(i.) Assay of Deposits Receiwed. The number of 
deposits received during 1911 at the Sydney Mint was 1471, of a gross weight of 741,882 
ozs.; at the Melbourne Mint, 3403, of a gross weight of 758,693 ozs.; and at the Perth 
Mint, 5003, of a gross weight of 1,494,180 ozs. The average composition of these deposits 
in Sydney was, gold 883.8, silver 80.1, base 36.1 in every 1000 parts; Melbourne, gold 
919.6, silver 41.4, base 39.0 in every 1000 parts; and Perth, gold 808.8, silver 125.0, base 
66.2 in every 1000 parts. As many parcels have, however, undergone some sort of 
refining process before being received at the mint, the average assay for gold shews higher 
in these figures than for gold as it naturally occurs. 


(ii.) Receipts. Practically all the gold coined at the Australian mints is the produce 
of either the Commonwealth or of the Dominion of New Zealand. The following table 
shews the origin of the gold received at the three mints during 1911 :— 


ORIGIN OF GOLD RECEIVED AT MINTS DURING 1912, 


Origin of Gold. Sydney Mint. |Melbourne Mint. Perth Mint: 
; ozs. ozs. ozs. 
New South Wales... sue «| 125,498.96 4,934.02 
Victoria... me ut aoe 245.03 551,996.61 
Queensland... a see zee! OV LOT od 4,999.28 
South Australia ae oat “os oes 11,378.23 is 
Western Australia... oy ae 147.49 11,864.75 1,493,728 
Tasmania ... aa AS oat 1,227.16 |. 26,101.24 | SoA 
Northern Territory ... st en 3,285.41 ae 76 
New Zealand ab a ...| 237,031.58 133,209.94 
Other countries, origin not stated, and 
light goldcoin ... Bin otic 3,319.43 14,208.84 376 
Total a ay «| 741,882.37 758,692.91 1,494,180 


— ee 


, 
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Té will be seen that practically all gold produced in New South Wales and Queens- 
land, and about five-eighths of that produced in New Zealand, found its way to the Sydney 
Mint, while the Melbourne Mint received all Victorian and South Australian gold, together 
with nearly all of the Tasmanian and about three-eighths of the New Zealand produc- 
tion, and the Perth Mint coined practically all Western Australian gold with the exception 
of a small portion sent to Sydney and Melbourne. 


(iii.) Isswes. The Australian mints, besides issuing gold coin in the shape of 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns, also issue gold bullion, partly for the use of local manu- 
facturers (jewellers and dentists), and partly for export, India taking annually a consider- 
able quantity of gold cast into 10-oz. bars. The issues during 1911 are shewn in the 
table below :— 


ISSUES OF GOLD FROM MINTS DURING 1912, 


Coin. 
Mint. Bullion. Total. 
Sovereigns. Fe acne: Total. 
£ £& §& & £ 
Sydney «..| 2,519,000 126,000 2,645,000 83,311 2,728,311 
Melbourne «| 2,851,451 ae 2,851,451 113,429 2,964,880 
Perth ... ...| 4,378,165 65,186 4,438,351 693,030 5,131,381 
Total «s«| 9,748,616 | 191,186 9,934,802 889,770 10,824,572 


In addition to the issue of gold the Mints are also charged with the issue of silver 
and bronze coin struck in London. There was, however, no issue of silver coin in 
i911. The value of bronze coin issued was £1200, viz., £600 in pence, and £600 in half- 
pence. 


(iv.) Withdrawals of Worn Coin. The mints receive light and worn -coin for 
recoinage, gold being coined locally, while silver is forwarded to London. The value of 
gold coin so received in 1911 amounted to £28,100, viz.—Sydney, £11,467; Melbourne, 
£16,558; and Perth, £75. The value of worn silver coins received during 1911 was 
£45,310, vizi—Sydney, £22,958; Melbourne, £13,411; and Perth, £8941. This last 
amount includes £400 shillings and £800 sixpences exchanged for Australian cojn. 


3. Total Receipts and Issues. (i.) Recewts.. The total quantities of gold received 
at the three mints since their establishment are stated in the gross as follows:—Sydney, 
35,090,950 ozs.; Melbourne, 34,362,440 ozs.; and Perth, 16,271,579 ozs. Asthe mints pay 
for standard gold (22 carats) at the rate of £3 17s. 104d. per oz., which corresponds to a 
value of £4 4s. 11,°,d. per oz. fine (24 carats), it is possible to arrive at the number of 
fine ounces received from the amounts paid for the gold received. These amounts 
were :—Sydney, £129,413,156; Melbourne, £135,322,068; Perth, £57,390,345;. corre- 
sponding to—Sydney, 30,466,446 ozs. fine; Melbourne, 31,857,522 ozs. fine; and Perth, 
13,510,836 ozs. fine. Silver found in assaying is paid for if ib exceeds 8 per cent.; in 
Sydney it has been paid for at the rate of one shilling and sixpence per oz. fine since 
12th May, 1902; in Melbourne the price is fixed monthly by the Deputy-master of the 
Mint; and in the Perth accounts it has been taken at one shilling per oz. 


(ii.) Isswes. The total values of gold coin and bullion issued by the three mints 
were as shewn in the table on page 842. It may be said that about one-half of the total 
gold production of Australasia has passed through the three Australian mints, the 
production of the Commonwealth States to the end of 1911 being valued at £536,196,981, 
and that of New Zealand at £78,109,897, ora total of £614,306,878. 
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TOTAL ISSUES OF GOLD FROM MINTS TO END OF 1911. 


Coin. 
Mint. Bullion, Total. 
Be Sovereigns. BE es OT Total. pera 
£ & rf £ & 
Sydney ... ...| 119,130,500 8,811,000. |-122,941,5 6,443,536 | 129,385,036 
Melbourne .| 124,163,083 883,948 | 125,047,031 10,276,855 | 185,323,886 
Perth 52,079,022 189,235 52,268,257 5,108,984 | 57,377,241 
Total .| 295,372,605 4,884,183 |:300,256,788 21,829,375. | 822,086,163 
Li 


The total issues of silver coins to the end of 1911 were £2,415,200, viz.:—Crowns, 
£3500; double florins, £4585; half-crowns, £722,600; florins, £528,215; shillings, 
£606,200; sixpences, £253,220; and threepences, £296,880. 

Bronze coins to the value of £180,150 were issued, viz. :—Pence, £126,640; halfpence, 
£53,310; and farthings, £200. 


(iii.) Withdrawals of Worn Coin. Complete figures as to the withdrawal of gold 
coin can be given for the Sydney Mint, where they amounted to £1,070,166; at the 
Melbourne Mint the coins withdrawn since 1890 were worth £497,712. In the case of 
Perth the withdrawal of worn gold’coin since the opening of the Mint amounted to £419. 

Withdrawals of worn silver coin amounted to £303,534 in Sydney, to £362,124 in 
Melbourne, and to £8,650 in Perth. 


4, Standard Weight and Fineness of Coinage.—The coinage of the Commonwealth 
is the same as thai of the United Kingdom, and the same provisions as to legal tender 
hold good, viz., while gold coins are legal tender to any amount, silver coins are only so 
for an amount not exceeding forty shillings, and bronze coins up to one shilling. As 
will be seen from the table below, the standard weights of the sovereign and half- 
sovereign are respectively 123.27447 grains and 61.63723 grains, but these coins will pass 
eurrent if they do not fall below 122.5 grains and 61.125 grains respectively. 


STANDARD WEIGHT AND FINENESS OF COMMONWEALTH COINAGE. 


Denomination. Standard Weight. Standard Fineness. 
GOLD— Grains. 
Srieagion 193.27447 SES on a Groner na Vii se 
Half-sovereign 61.63723 sites an? odeeal 1,00000 
SILVER— 
Crown as 436.36363 
Double fiorin 349.09090 
Half-crown ... 218.18181 Thirty-seven-fortieths fine silver, viz.:— 
Florin 174.54545 Silver 0.925 1.000 
Shilling 87.27272 Alloy 0.075 f 
Sixpence 43.63636 ' 
Threepence... 21.81818 
BRONZE— ‘ - 
Penny 9 .. 145.83333 GB ee eh aE om 
Half-penny... 87.50000 migort 0.0800 
Farthing 43.75000 Pil Bodh te. 


———_— ee 
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5. Prices of Silver and Australian Coinage.—(i.) Prices of Silver. The value of 


silver has greatly decreased since its demonetisation and restricted coinage in almost the 
whole of Kurope. Its average price in the London market is shewn in the subjoined table :— 


AVERAGE PRICE OF SILVER IN LONDON MARKET, 1873 to 1911. 


Year. | standard Oz. | Ye | standard Oz. || Y°8%, | stendaxd On, 
d. d. d. 
1873 59.2500 1886 Bae 45.3750 1899 , 27.5000 
1874 58.3125 1887 44.6250 . || 1900 28.3125 
1875 56.8125 1888 42.8750 1901 27 .2500 
1876 53.0000 1889 42.6875 1902 24.1250 
1877 54.7500 1890 47.7500 1903 24.7500 
1878 52.5625 1891 45.0625 1904 26.3750 
1879 51.1875 1892 39.8125 1905 27.8125 
1880 52.2500 1893 35.6250 1906 30.8750 
1881 51.7500 1894 29.0000 1907 30.1875 
1882 51.8125 1895 29.8750 1908 24.3750 
1883 50.5625 1896 30.7500 1909 23.6875 
1884 50.6875 1897 27.5625 1910 24.6875 
1885 48.6250 1893 26.9375 1911 24.5625 
The monthly fluctuations during the year 1911 were as follows :— 
AVERAGE PRICE OF SILVER IN LONDON MARKET, 1911. 
Most Price per Month. Price per Month. Price per 
Standard Oz. Standard Oz. Standard Oz. 
d. d. d. 

January 24.8750 May 24.5625 September ... 24.1875 
February 24.0625 June 24.5000 October 24.5625 
March 24.3125 July 24.3125 November ... 25.6250 
April 24,5625 August 24.0625 December ... 25.3750 


(ii.) Profits on Coinage of Silver. As sixty-six shillings are coined out of one pound 
troy of standard silver, the silver required to produce £3 6s. of coin was only worth 
£1 4s. 7d. during 1911; the difference of £2 1s. 5d. represents, therefore, the gross 
profit or seigniorage made on the coinage of every £3 6s. This gross profit is 
equivalent to over 62 per cent., but from it the expenses of coining (including 
interest on cost of machinery) and of withdrawals of worn coin must be deducted. 
Still, given a large annual demand for new silver coin, even the net profit amounts 
to a considerable sum. Negotiations, therefore, took place for a number of years 
between the Imperial authorities and the Governments of New South Wales and 
Victoria, which in 1898 resulted in permission being granted to the two Governments 
named to coin silver and bronze coin at the Sydney and Melbourne Mints for circulation 
in Australia. No steps were, however, taken in the matter, and as section 51 of the 
Commonwealth Constitution makes legislation concerning “‘currency, coinage, and legal 
tender” a federal matter, the question remained in abeyance until the latter part of 1908, 

, when the Commonwealth Treasurer announced his intention of initiating the coinage of 
silver in the near future. 


_(iii.) Coinage Bill. In 1909 a coinage bill was introduced in the Commonwealth 
Parliament, which provided that the future Australian coinage should consist of the 
following coins :—In gold, £5, £2, £1, and 10s. ; in silver, 2s., 1s., 6d., and 3d. ; and in 
bronze, 1d. and 4d. Gold was to be legal tender up to any amount, silver up to 40s., 
and bronze up to ls. Ultimately the coinage was to be undertaken in Australia, but for 
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the time an agreement was made with the authorities of the Royal Mint in London, 
under the terms of which the coinage was to be done in London on account of the 
Commonwealth Government. Orders were given for the immediate coinage of £200,000 
worth of silver, viz., one million florins, one million shillings, one million sixpences, and 
two million threepences. The coins bear on the obyerse H.M. the King’s head, with the 
Latin inscription which appears on the British coins, and on the reverse the Australian 
coat-of-arms, with the denomination and the date. The Imperial authorities undertook 
to withdraw £100,000 worth of the present silver coinage per annum at its face value. 
The first consignment of the new coinage arrived in Australia early in 1910, and in a 
short time all the silver coins contracted for were supplied to the Royal mints, Australia. 
Copper coins of the value of £10,000, viz., 1,560,000 pennies and 1,680,000 half-pennies, 
of a design similar to that of the silver coins, were ordered. It is not, however, intended 
to withdraw any of the present copper coins, but merely to make good the “‘ leakage,” 
which is considerable. Possibly the time is not far distant when the copper coinage will 
be replaced by a nickel coinage. 


6. Decimal Coinage.—Considered apart from the cognate subject of decimal weights 
and measures, the introduction of a decimal coinage would present no great difficulties. 
Of the various systems that have been advocated from time to time, the one that appears 
to meet with most favour and presents the maximum advantage, would retain the 
sovereign as the unit, but would divide it into a thousand parts instead of the present 960 
farthings. In such a system there would be the following coins (adopting the name of 
“cent” for the hundredth part of the sovereign) :—Sovereign = 100c. (gold); half- 
sovereign = 50c. (gold); 20c. = 4s. (gold or silver); 10c. = 2s. (silver); 5c. = 1s. (silver) ; 
2c.=4.8d. (silver); 1c. = 2.4d. (silver or nickel); 0:5c. or 5 mils. = 1.2d. (nickel or 
bronze); 0.2c. or 2 mils. = 0.48d. (nickel or bronze); 0.1c. or 1 mil. = 0.24d. (bronze). 
As only the subdivisions of the present shilling would be altered, such a system could be 
introduced with less disturbing effects on the arrangements of trade than other proposals, 
é.g., One which would make the present farthing its unit. It will be seen from the 
terms of the Coinage Act, as quoted in the preceding paragraph, that no provision has 
been made for the introduction of a decimal coinage, apart from the omission of the 
half-crown. 


7. Circulation of Specie.—Many conflicting estimates have from time to time been 
made as to the amount of coin in private hands. In 1892 the general manager of one 
of the Sydney banks estimated the coin in private hands in New South Wales at only 
£725,000, while the estimate of the Deputy-master of the Mint for the same period was 
£4,416,000, the truth lying, no doubt, somewhere between those two estimates. In 
1906 the Deputy-master of the Perth Mint conducted an enquiry with the object of 
obtaining information on the condition of the currency in Australia. His estimate was— 
sovereigns, £2,500,000; half-soyereigns, £500,000; silver and bronze coin, £1,200,000. 
This estimate appears, however, very low, amounting only to a little over £1 per head of 
population, In this connection it may be of interest to notice that two similar estimates 
have recently been made in England and Germany respectively. The report for 1910 of 
the Comptroller of the British Imperial Mint contains an estimate of the amount of gold 
coin in active circulation in the United Kingdom in 1910, which is put at £113,000, 000 
or £2 10s. per head. More recently still, a German economist, Dr. Arnold, of the Reichs. 
Bank, estimated the amount of gold coin in active circulation in Germany at about 
£110,000,000, or £1 15s. per head. If the German ratio is supposed to prevail in 
Australia (the British ratio is almost certainly too high), this would lead to an estimate 
of about £8,000,000 for the amount of gold coin in active circulation in the Common- 
wealth. The coin in private hands amounts, however, only to a comparatively small 
part of the total in the country, the value of coin held by the banks during the quarter 
ended 30th June, 1912, being £27,581,368, whilst the Commonwealth Treasury at the 
same date held £4,279,007. To the active currency must be added the notes in circula- 
tion, which for the same period amounted to £536,984, exclusive of Queensland Pek siae 
notes. For particulars relative to Australian notes, see page 802. 
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For information concerning the imports into the Commonwealth and exports from 
the Commonwealth of coin and bullion during the year 1911, the enquirer is referred to 
the tables on pages 615 and 616. 


§ 2. Banking. 


1. Banking Facilities——(i.) Head Offices of Banks. Of the twenty-three banks 
trading in the Commonwealth, four have their head offices in London, viz., the Bank of 
Australasia ; the Union Bank of Australia Limited; the English, Scottish and Austra- 
lian Bank Limited; and the London Bank of Australia Limited. The head offices of 
the following four banks are in Sydney—The Bank of New South Wales, the Commer- 
cial Banking Company of Sydney Limited, the Australian Joint Stock Bank Limited 
(now the Australian Bank of Commerce Limited), and the City Bank of Sydney. Five 
banks have their head offices in Melbourne, viz., the National Bank of Australasia 
Limited, the Commercial Bank of Australia Limited, the Bank of Victoria Limited, 
the Colonial Bank of Australasia Limited, and the Royal Bank of Australia Limited. 
Brisbane is the headquarters of three banks, viz., the Queensland National Bank 
Limited, the Royal Bank of Queensland Limited, and the Bank of North Queensland 
Limited. Only one bank has at present its head office in Adelaide, viz., the Bank of 
Adelaide; and one in Perth, viz., the Western Australian Bank. Of the two Tasmanian 
banks, the Commercial Bank of Tasmania Limited has its head office in Hobart, and the 
National Bank of Tasmania Limited in Launceston. The Bank of New Zealand has its 
headquarters in Wellington. Of the two remaining banks—included for the first time— 
the Comptoir National d’Escompte has its head office in Paris, and the Ballarat 
Banking Company in Ballarat. It is proposed, in the few instances where the banks are 
referred to by name, to arrange them in the order just given. 


(ii.) Hstablishments in Different States. Only four of the banks have establish- 
ments in all six States of the Commonwealth, the total number of their branches and 
sub-branches being 791. Two with 341 branches are established in four States. One 
bank has 61 branches distributed over three States, but has now also opened a branch in 
a fourth State, while another bank with 76 branches trades in three States only. Seven 
banks with a total of 421 branches confine their operations to two States. The remain- 
ing eight banks, with 350 branches, trade only within the State where their head offices 
are located. Two banks also have each a branch in the Northern Territory. Of this 
total of 2043 banking establishments, New South Wales contains 629, Victoria 666, 
Queensland 281, South Australia 236, Western. Australia 172, Tasmania 57, and 
Northern Territory 2. In addition to'the branches in the Commonwealth, four of the 
banks have a total of 304 establishments in New Zealand, while seventeen have each an 
office in London. Only three of the banks are established in the Pacific Islands, with a 
total of eight branches. The total for the Commonwealth amounts to about one bank 
to every 2250 inhabitants, which does not appear out of proportion when the general 
sparseness of the Australian population is taken into consideration. There is, however, 
a difference between the various States which is not easy of explanation, but which 
seems to be due chiefly to the desire of a few of the banks to open up branches ‘wherever 
there is a prospect of a small amount of business, while other banks are more conserya- 
tive inthis respect. Thus the proportion in New South Wales is about 2760 inhabitants 
per bank, while in Victoria it is only 2030. This is probably owing to the fact that in 
Victoria, with its closer settlement, there are more centres where business canbe made 
profitable. In Western Australia, where the proportion is lowest and amounts to about 
one in 1750, there are, of course, exceptional circumstances which explain this apparent 
overbanking. . 


2. Banking Legislation.—Under Section 51 of the Commonwealth Constitution Act 
the Commonwealth Parliament has power to legislate with respect to ‘‘ Banking, other 
than State banking, also State banking extending beyond the limits of the State con- 
cerned, the incorporation of banks, and the issue of paper money.’’ Until quite 
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recently the only Commonwealth banking legislation passed was Act No. 27 of 1909, 
‘““An Act relating to Bills of Exchange, Cheques, and Promissory Notes,’’ which came 
into force on the 1st of February, 1910. In the session of 1910, however, two Acts: 
relating to banking were passed by the Federal Parliament. The first was the Australian 
Notes Act No. 11 of 1910, assented to on the 16th September, 1910, and proclaimed 1st 
November, 1910; and the second the Bank Notes Tax Act No. 14 1910, assented to on 
10th October, 1910, and proclaimed 1st July, 1911. Under the first of these Acts the 
Commonwealth Treasurer is empowered to issue notes which shall be legal tender 
throughout the Commonwealth, and redeemable at the seat of Federal Government. 
The notes are issued in denominations of 10s., £1, £5, £10, or any multiple of £10. The 
Act directs the Treasurer to hold the following reserve of gold coin :— 


(a) An amount not less than one-fourth of the amount of Australian notes issued 
up to seven million pounds; 

(6) An amount equal to the amount of Australian notes issued in excess of seven 
million pounds ; 

For the purpose of estimating the reserve, notes which have been redeemed are not 
included amongst those issued. 

The portion of the Act relating to the reserve has been amended by Act No. 21 of 
1911, which was assented to on 22nd December, 1911. According to this amending Act 
the clause relating to the reserve now reads as follows :—‘‘ The Treasurer shall hold in 
gold coin a reserve of not less than one-fourth of the amount of Australian notes issued.’”’ 
It was intended that this amendment should come into force on 1st July, 1912, but the 
Federal Treasurer has since announced that its operation will be deferred until after the 
Commonwealth elections of 1913. 

The Australian Notes Act prohibits the circulation of notes issued by a State six 
months after the commencement of the Act, and such notes will then cease to be legal 
tender. In addition the Bank Notes Act imposes a tax of 10 per cent. per annum in 
respect of all bank notes issued or re-issued by any bank in the Commonwealth after the 
commencement of this Act and not redeemed. 

The Notes Act and the Bank Notes Act were supplemented in the following year by 
the passing of No. 18 of 1911, ‘‘ An Act to provide for a Commonwealth Bank,’’ which 
passed both Houses and was assented to on 22nd December, 1911. The bank thus 
authorised has no power to issue notes, but in every other respect it has the functions of 
an ordinary bank of issue. It is managed by a governor and a deputy-governor, who 
are appointed by the Governor-General and will hold office during good behaviour for a 
period of seven years, after which they will be eligible for reappointment. A novel 
feature is the establishment of a department dealing with savings bank business only. 
No further reference need be made here to this department ; the framers of the Act have 
largely followed the lines laid down by the respective State Savings Bank Acts, particu- 
larly the Western Australian Act No. 9 of 1906. The capital of the bank is one million 
pounds, to be raised by the issue and sale of debentures. These debentures are for ten 
pounds or some multiple of ten pounds and redeemable at par, the Commonwealth 
guaranteeing interest and principal. All expenses incidental to the establishment of the 
bank are met by an advance from the Consolidated Revenue Fund, such advance to be 
ultimately repaid with interest at the rate of three-and-a-half per cent. 

The first step in the organisation of the Bank was the appointment as Governor, 
from Ist June, 1912, of Mr. Denison Miller, of the Bank of New South Wales. Mr. James 
Kell, of the Bank of Australasia, was subsequently appointed Deputy-Governor, and the 
Bank was formally opened on 20th January, 1918, for the transaction of all general bank- 
ing business. The result of the first day’s operations was the deposit of £2,341,720, the 
bulk of which consisted of funds belonging to various departments of the Commonwealth 
Government. The opening of branches simultaneously at Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, 
Adelaide, Perth, Hobart, Townsville, Canberra, and London, marked the accomplishment 
of the provisions of the Commonwealth Bank Act of 1911. The Savings Bank Depart- 
ment, which came into existence six months previously, is dealt with in detail in the 
section on Savings Banks. , 
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Under the existing laws banks. are required to furnish quarterly statements -of 
their average assets and liabilities, but these statements are not equally complete 
in all the States. Until the close of 1907 these quarterly statements, together with 
the periodical balance-sheets of the banks (generally half-yearly, but in a few cases 
yearly), were the only information available in regard to banking business. During the 
year 1908 the Commonwealth Statistician, under the provisions of the Census and Statis- 
tics Act, asked the banks for quarterly returns giving slightly more detailed information 
than had previously been obtained. As, however, a few of the banks have found it 
impossible up to the present to give all the particulars required, while promising to do so 
in future, the returns for the years 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911, and 1912 have been practically 
left in the same condition as those for 1907 and previous years. 

The Acts under which the various banks are incorporated are not all of the same 
nature, but it may be stated that while most of the older banks were incorporated by 
special Acts, e.g., the Bank of New South Wales, by Act of Council 1817; the Bank of 
Australasia, by Royal Charter; the Bank of Adelaide, by Act of the South Australian 
Parliament; and the Bank of New Zealand, by Act of the General Assembly of New 
Zealand, the newer banks are generally registered under a ‘‘Companies Act,’’ or some 
equivalent Act. This is also the case with those banks which, after the crisis of 1893, 
were reconstructed. 


3. Capital Resources of Banks.—The paid-up capital of the twenty-three banks, 
together with their reserve funds, and the rate per cent. and the amount of their last 
dividends, is shewn in the table hereunder. The information relates to the balance- 
sheet last preceding the 30th June, 1912. In regard to the reserve funds it must be stated 
that in the case of some of the banks these are invested in Government securities, while 
in other cases they are used in the ordinary business of the banks, and in a few instances 
they are partly invested and partly used in business. 


CAPITAL RESOURCES OF ORDINARY BANKS. 


ns zs Spee 
Rate per cent. | of last 
Bank Paid-up | per annum of | $-yrly. pea 
2 Capital. | last Dividend | Divi- Pre fit 
and Bonus. {dend & Opts. 
Bonus. 
3 £ % £ £ 
Bank of Australasia ais ...|' 1,600,000 |14.&12/-bonus ps.} 136,000: | 1,926,073 
Union Bank of Australia Limited .. ...| 1,500,000 14 105,000 | 1,412,510 
English, Scottish and Australian Bank Limited ... 539,438 7 37,7617 246,594 
London Bank of Australia Limited are w.| 548,228 f 4 pitas, } 30,4407 145,043 
Bank of New South Wales.:. —- 3,000,000 ‘10 150,000 | 2,085,000 
Commercial Banking Company of ‘Sydney Limited 1,718,894 10 75,000 | 1,594,540 
Australian Bank of Commerce Limited ... .| 1,194,899 QD 14,850 16,222 
City Bank of Sydney ae ...| 400,000 45 9,000: 20,894 
National Bank of ‘Australasia Limited ive Ee 1,498,220 6 44,947 10,617 
Commercial Bank of Australia Limited ...| 2,212,969? 8 Preference | 31,760 4,877 
Bank of Victoria Limited .. ta ...| 1,478,010* 6 44,340 287,765 
Colonial Bank of Australasia Limited ae ...| 439,280 7 15,375 183,710 
Royal Bank of Australia Limited.. ue ...| 300,000 8 12,000 173,948 
Queensland National Bank Limited a0 w.| 413,591° Bh aie any 
Royal Bank of Queensland Limited ion w.| 542,315 5 13,421 77,407 
Bank of North one Limited a) ..[) 100,000 6 3,000 23,357 
Bank of Adelaide ... nn ..-| 500,000 10 25,000 507,084 
Western Australian Bank . a ...| 250,000 20 25,000 651,984 
Commercial Bank of Tasmania Limited ... «| 175,000 14 12,250 209,604 
National Bank of Tasmania Limited ae ...| - 152,040 7 5,321 3,619 
4 Preferen. 
Bank of New Zealand ia ae lie ...| 2,000,000° 6 & 3 bonus 65.000 | 1,240,587 
Ordinary 
Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris ... ...| 8,000,000 if 560,000 | 1,520,303 
Ballarat Banking Company Limited = a 85,000 Ts 3,187 78,000 
Total Sein ise 3 see? aes 28,647,884 AY Sane ie 12,419,733 


i 1.. £171,930 preferential, £376,268 ordinary. 2. £305,780 preferential, £1,192,440 pudineny 
3. £2,117,350 preferential, £95,298 ordinary. 4, £416,760 preferential, £1,061,250 ordinary. After 
deducting £47, 156 paid on forfeited shares. 6. £500,000 preference shares issued to ‘ine. ‘Crown! 
under the ‘ “Bank of New Zealand Act 1903,” £500,000 ordinary shares, and £1,000,000 guaranteed 
stock. 7. For 12 months. 
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4. Liabilities and Assets of Banks.—(i.) Liabilities of Banks for Quarter ended 
30th June, 1912. As already stated, the banks transacting business in any State are 
obliged, under the oles State laws, to furnish a quarterly statement of their assets 
and liabilities, which contains the averages of the weekly statements prepared by the bank 
for that purpose, and they have, during the years 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911, and 1912, furnished 
quarterly statements to the Commonwealth Statistician. As all other financial returns in 
this work embrace, so far as possible, a period ended 30th June, 1912, it seems advisable to 
give the banking figures for the quarter ended on that date, and, where they are shewn 
for a series of years, similarly to use the figures for the June quarter of each year. The 
liabilities are those to the-general public, and are exclusive of the banks’ liabilities to 
their shareholders, which are shewn in the preceding table :— 


AVERAGE LIABILITIES OF BANKS IN EACH STATE OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
THE NORTHERN TERRITORY FOR THE QUARTER ENDED 30th JUNE, 1912. 


; wo 5 0 a 
g88u a 85s S ae Deposits, 
‘ADR ABHa [68 
Stat aon | 28H Bom _ otal 
ate. $328 ae22 ae Pp Not Bearing Liabilities. 
Zxoad Maeg org Bearing | Jnterest Total. 
Oa ion] ay Interest. ; 
£ £ £ £ £ £& £ 
New South Wale: 226,150 418,503 177,132 | 27,937,494 | 30,292,07' 58,229,571 | 59,051,356 
Victoria a 164,992 256,786 275,331 | 17,897,544 | 30,556, Bd 48,453,808 | 49,150,917 
Queensland. ik 216,568 122,289 8,859,715 | 11,452,192 | 20,311,907 | 20,650,764 
South Australia 74,612 22,513 71,961 4,720,117 6, ‘880, 063 | 11,600,180'| 11,769,266 
West. Australia 45,821 69,627 225,461 3,728,537 3,172,221 6,900,758 7,241,667 
Tasmania 25,409 18,046 765 2,214,894 2 021°3 13 4,236,207 4,280,427 
North. Territory tas 19 7 50,540 23,626 74,166 74,192 
Commonwealth 536,984 1,002,062 872,946 | 65,408,841 | 84,397,756 | 149,806,597 | 152,218,589 


* In Queensland, Treasury notes were used instead of bank notes. 


(ii.) Assets of Banks for Quarter ended 30th June, 1912. The average assets of the 
banks are shewn in the following table :— 


AVERAGE ASSETS OF BANKS IN EACH STATE OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
THE NORTHERN TERRITORY FOR THE QUARTER ENDED 30th JUNE, 1912. 


. ; Discounts) 
Rigas Gold and Sadsh gla Landed | Notes |Balances| Over- | 4 ctya_ 
State Silver Silver in Aruniel and and Bills|Duefrom| drafts, 1a Total 
* land other} Bullion pal Secu-| House | ofother} other and all | Notes, | Assets. 
Metals. | °° Bars. nities Pr’perty.| Banks. | Banks. other 
¥ ; Assets. ,| 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ east 
N.S.W. | 12,116,947] 196,110 } 3,840,522 | 1,930,319 | *293,103| 488,697 | 43,575,784 |1,992,521 | 64,434,008 
Victoria] 7,583,187| 307,870] 233,662 | 1.642.971] 677,969| 506,014 37,843,360 |1,216,648 | 50,011,681 
Q'land 3,207,316 98,609 | 250,170} 719,581} 193,864} 395,316 | 17,765,880] 904,791| 23,435,027 
S. Aust. | 2,141,243 1,641 | 118,359) 318,526 61.036} 109,110} 8,565,340} 589,048 | 11,904,303 
W.Aust.| 1,734,517] 497,714) 147,897] 217,530 40,289 53,179 | 8,360,993 | 516,080} 11,568,199 
Tag: o... 794,037 65} 197,338] 126,466 5,744| 209,385 | 2,857,565] 205,834] 4.396434 
21,6C9 


Nor.Ter, 4,121 2,635 cas 1,200 1 ers 3,755 9,897 


Cwlth. | 27,581,368 | 1,104,644 | 4,787,948 | 4,956,593 | 1,171,506 | 1,761,701 {118,972,677 |5,434,819 165,771,256 


* Including Queensland Treasury Notes, £15. 
+ £2533. 


” ” ” ” 


(iii.) Ltabilities of Banks for June Quarter, 1908 to1912. In the subjoined table, 
which shews the average liabilities of the banks for the quarters ended 30th June, 1903 
to 1912, for the Commonwealth as a whole, it will be seen that the growth in total 
liabilities is almost entirely due to an increase in the deposits, and that deposits not 
bearing’ interest and deposits bearing interest have shared in that increase very 
equally :— 
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AVERAGE LIABILITIES OF BANKS IN THE COMMONWEALTH FOR THE QUARTER 
ENDED 30th JUNE IN THE YEARS 1903 to 1912. 


Notes in | Billsin Deposits. 
"nt one ae eras Y Total 
" tion not |tion no ees ire 
Year. arene Boseing oer SES Bearing ee Liabilities. 
erest. | Interest. i tosoat, Interest. 
£ £ £ £ £ H £ £ 
1903 .| 3,315,747 | 539,132 | 407,947 | 37,056,187 | 54,701,047 | 91,757,234 | 96,020,060 
1904 .| 3,133,268 | 521,267 | 290,441 | 35,630,255 | 55,917,848 | 91,548,103 | 95,493,079 
1905 .| 3,036,879 | 555,256 | 446,555 | 36,847,610 | 61,295,775 | 98,143,385 | 102,182,075 
1906 .| 3,244,256 | 568,670 | 577,094 | 41,036,116 | 65,479,150 [106,515,266 | 110,905,286 
1907 .| 3,563,181 | 801,878 »460 | 46,781,234 | 65,916,735 |112,697,969 | 117,507,488 
1908 .| 3,536,227 } 707,903 | 796,447 | 46,015,448 | 67,678,940 |113,694,388 | 118,734,965 
1909 3,510,629 | 720,853 806 | 46,812,632 | 70,945,623 |117,758,255 | 122,545,543 
1910 3,748,482 | 821,758 | 570,115 | 55,233,862 | 74,657,274 |129,891,136 | 135,031,491 
1911 3,718,458 | 928,663 | 741,188 | 62,226,897 | 81,220,013 (143,446,910 | 148,835,219 
1912 536,984 |1,002,062 | 872,946 | 65,408,841 | 84,397,756 149,806,597 | 152,218,589 


(iv.) Assets of Banks for June Quarter, 1903 to 1912. A similar table shewing the 
average assets of the banks for the June quarters of each of the years 1903 to 1912 is 
shewn below. Bullion, in the case of the Tasmanian banks, is included with coin 
in the years 1903 to 1907. 


AVERAGE ASSETS OF BANKS IN THE COMMONWEALTH FOR THE QUARTER 
ENDED 30th JUNE IN THE YEARS 1903 to 1912. 


“god Silver | Silver in | Landed’ | ana Bilis | Due trom | Dobie Duc 
Year. ona Slick Bullion or manned of other tiie: 35 me Total Assets. 
Metals. Bars. : Banks. Banks. Banks.* 
& £& £ £ £& £ & 
1903} 18,513,784 | 1,507,825 | 5,289,440 741,977 | 1,115,369 | 93,301,160 |120,469,555 
1904} 17,910,771 | 1,447,698 | 5,245,312 692,688 781,368 | 87,705,222 |113,783,059 
1905} 19,988,465 | 1,501,890 | 5,212,799 705,089 809,929 | 85,766,259 |113,984,431 
1906} 21,268,679 | 1,412,763 | 5,160,875 802,225 | 1,234,921 | 87,889,121 |117,768,584 
1907 | 22,420,395 | 1,291,033 | 5,028,379 840,217 | 1,170,276 | 94,990,485 |125,740,735 
1908} 23,578,293 | 1,353,267 | 4,938,212 889,377 | 1,131,612 | 101,647,044 |138,537,805 . 
1909| 24,943,910 | 1,353,933 | 4,852,471 932,354 | 1,153,611 | 98,481,421 |1381,717,700 
1910} 28,826,729 | 1,322,899 | 4,919,991 973,161 | 1,843,669 |101,371,817 |138,758,266 
1911} 32,330,705 | 1,140,065 | 4,937,487 | 1,279,714 | 1,698,097 | 118,179,425 |159,565,443 
1912) 27,581,368 | 1,104,644 | 4,956,593 |1,168,958 | 1,761,701 | 129,197,992 |165,771,256 


*Including Queensland Treasury notes, Government and Municipal securities, and Austra- 
lian notes. 


The figures do not call for much comment. 


As the table shews, the increase in the 


total amount of assets is partly due to an increase in the amount of specie held by the 
banks against liabilities at call, and partly to advances. 


5. Percentage of Coin, Bullion, and Australian Notes to Liabilities at Call.— 


(i.) Commonwealth. Although it is not strictly correct to assume that the division of 
deposits into those bearing interest and not bearing interest would in every case coincide 
with a division into fixed deposits and current accounts, the division, in default of a better 
one, must be adopted, and in the following table “liabilities at call” are therefore 
understood to include the note circulation of the banks and the deposits not bearing 
interest :— 


AA 
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PERCENTAGE OF COIN, BULLION AND AUSTRALIAN NOTES TO LIABILITIES AT 


CALL, COMMONWEALTH BANKS, 1903 to 1912. 


Penner | Coin, Bullion, Percentage to 
Year. Liabilities at Call. Nadeatten ae Tha bilities at Cail 
£ £ % 
1903 = rad pes 40,371,934 | 20,021,609 49.59 
1904 ois an sais 88,763,523 | 19,358,469 49.94 
1905 aes a ak 39,884,489 21,490,855 53.88 
1906 oh od aon 44,280,372 22,681,442 51.22 
1907 “Ke ae at 50,344,415 23,711,428 47.10 
1908 PS ude oe 49,551,675 24,931,560 50.31 
1909 5 cas ay 50,323,261 26,297,843 52.26 
1910 sea ltée At 58,982,344 30,149,628 51,12 
1911 at ade as 65,945,355 33,470,770 50.76 
1912 =o aad bP 65,945,825 34,120,831 51.74 


It would appear from the figures just given that the banks generally consider it 
advisable to hold about half the amount of liabilities at call in coin and bullion. The 
drop to 47.10 per cent. in 1907 was due to the very large increase in the amount of deposits 
during the year, and to the fact that the increase in the coin and bullion held, con- 
siderable though it was, did not keep pace therewith. 


(ii.) Queensland Treasury Notes. No bank-notes are issued by any of the banks in 
Queensland, where a Treasury note has taken the place of bank-notes since 1893. 
These Treasury notes are disregarded in the quarterly statements of the banks; accord- 
ing to Treasury returns the amount outstanding on 30th June, 1912, was £61,018, partly 
in circulation, and the balance held by the banks. Under the Australian Notes Act, the 
issue of notes by a State is now prohibited. 


(iii.) States. The proportion of coin, bullion and Australian Notes to liabilities at 
call varies considerably in the different States, and is generally highest in Western 
Australia, and lowest in Queensland and Tasmania, A table is appended shewing the 
percentages for each, State for the quarter ended 30th June in each of the years 1903 to 
1912 :-— ‘ 


PERCENTAGE OF COIN, BULLION AND AUSTRALIAN NOTES TO LIABILITIES AT 
CALL, COMMONWEALTH BANKS, 1903 to 1912. 


= 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S, Aust. | W, Aust. Tas. N. Ter.} C’ wealth. 
% % % % % A Ss, 
1903 POE ly bev olf 50.58 46.33 50.12 61.83 42.20 san 49.59 
1904 ...| 48.67 52.92 39.66 51.45 58.70 46.41 ea 49.94 
1905 ars hepa OR 2! b 58.01 45.78 55.66 67.35 44.25 Ea 53.88 
1906 -| 48.49 53.55 40.43 51.25 73.98 42.39 a 51.22 
1907 ae eeyeitks Oo 49,17 37.20 46.73 71.14 39.84 25,2 47.10 
1908 Aare Sau) 54.68 41.09 45.63 76.09 40.06 eels 50.31 
1909 «| 50.38 56.57 39.68 46.90 83.29 41.48 ee 52.26 
1910 «| 01,33 51.66 39.78 48.27 81.09 37.77 ete 51,12 
1911 2%} 6252.28 45.05 43.60 51.64 |) 86.55 35.13 16.27 | 50.76 
1912 2551, OD 50.42 47.53 | 56.98 72.82 44.63 |32.95| 51.74 


' "6. Deposits and Advances.—(i.) Total Deposits. The total amount of deposits 
held by the banks shews a steady advance during the period under review, although the 
totals for 1903 and 1904, when the country was slowly recovering from the effects of the 
drought, were slightly below those for 1902 :— 


~ 


oe 


et ct el 
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TOTAL DEPOSITS IN COMMONWEALTH BANKS, 1903 to 1912. 


Year, N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania. | N. Ter. | C’ wealth. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1903 ...| 33,309,691 | 30,719,334 | 12,645,725 | 6,603,225 | 4,785,839 | 3,693,420 | re | 91,757,234 
1904 ...| 33,058,342 | 31,188,971 | 12,626,184 | 6,375,267 | 4,726,158 | 3,573,181 ie 91,548,103 
1905 ...| 35,972,265 | 33,642,092 | 12,987,859 | 6,892,103 | 4,999,650 | 3,649,416 a | 98,143,385 
1906 ...| 39,099,630 | 36,764,392 | 13,665,110 | 7,513,802 | 5,645,701 | 3,826,631 | 33 | 106,515,266 
1907 ...| 41,967,265 | 38,393,179 | 14,852,584 | 8,247,366 5,500,112 | 3,737,463 | | 112,697,969 
1908 ...| 48,616,984 | 37,538,722 | 15,328,056 | 8,644,346 | 4,894,639 | 3,671,641 | 113,694,388 
1909 ...| 44,626,194 | 38,611,731 | 16,138,931 | 9,727,879 | 4,987,894 | 3,665,626 | | 117,758,255 
1910 ...| 50,018,885 | 41,809,708 | 17,420,034 | 10,782,890 | 6,129,668 3,729,951 | So | 129,891,136 
1911 ...| 55,222,458 | 46,363,615 | 19,633,309 | 11,128,300 | 7,280,392 | 3,759.486 59,350 | 143,446,910 
1912 ...| 58,229,571 | 48,453,808 | 20,311,907 11,600,180 | 6,900,758 | 4,236,207 | 74,166 | 149,806,597 
) 1 


(ii.) Deposits per Head of Population. To shew the extent to which the population 
makes use of the banking facilities afforded to it, a table is given hereunder shewing the 
amount of total deposits per head of mean population for each of the years 1903 to 1912. 
The figures must not be taken as representative of the savings of the people, as a large 
proportion of the deposits is non-interest-bearing and therefore presumably used in the 
business of the banks’ customers, together with a small part of the interest-bearing 
deposits. 


DEPOSITS PER HEAD OF POPULATION IN COMMONWEALTH BANKS, 1903 to 1912. 


\ i { | 
Year| N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | ined | C'wealth. 

EUs s. dal 6 gid) cups, de poavesnds|-£ (Sad) |'2. 8. dt £ 8. \d 
1903 | DBID 325) QVOTH OPA TIT! 62191810 90107 | nde Cation ner 
1904/23 0 6/25 18 11)/24° 410 17 13 5/20 6 8/19 11 1! 23 5 74 
1905) 24,1007 |27 18. 6)24 12 5:11.18 29 .0))20..7%''1)19;16) 4) 94 11 8 
1906126) shed | 30, 6.8125 10 1.0) 26.10)04 }225 5.) 0) 20,15 8| 26.,.5,10 
Tepe Oakey, Oia FO Lelia O1LOl TO». 820 6.76) 27. 7 Va 
1908/27 15 6/30 6 8/27 15 0/2214 11/19 0 8/19 12 10) 27°93 5 
1909) 28'"'O" 4/30" £4°*"0) 28°86) 24-17) “S119 0 4179" 61 cae Dy fae baa) 
1910/30 18 5/82 14 9/299 11 6/27 1 2/22 14 10/19 11 0} wee 29 16 5 
TOT eeieto HL hSbin FLO BIB Dl O7on Ben Q5 wkd! Oy LO 7117 Live O 82Qiod 158 
Pologieala  5)\oo, 1! 1) 32 13 027.14, 10) 93. -9 2 21 17 11/22 16 »8]32 15 10 


(iii.) Total Advances. In the quarterly statements furnished by the banks the 
column headed ‘‘all other debts due to the banks,’’ which usually average from 75 to 80 
per cent. of the total assets, is made up of such miscellaneous items as bills discounted, pro- 
missory notes discounted, overdrafts on personal security, overdrafts secured by deposit 
of deeds or by mortgage, ete. The quarterly returns furnished to the Commonwealth 
Statistician in 1908 and 1909 provided for a division of the amounts contained under this 
heading into a number of sub-headings, but all the banks were not in a position to make 
the necessary division, so that under present circumstances it is impossible to separate 
these items, and the total amounts contained in the column must, therefore, be treated 
as advances. The following table shews the totals for each State during the years 1903 
fo 1912 :— ' ; 


ADVANCES BY COMMONWEALTH BANKS, 1903 to 1912. 


= ———— 

Year. N.S.W. | Victoria, | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania Be eetaalet C’ wealth. 

j £ Eg £ £ | £ £ } £ £ 

1903 ...| 38,658,565 | 29,905,949 | 14,082,725 | 4,428,983 3,683,451) 2,541,487 | ak 93,301,160 
1904 «| 33,237,755 | 29,426,052 | 13,974,233 | 4,401,991} 3,955,108} 2,710,083 | ane 87,705,222 
1905 ...| 31,965,017 | 28,593,201 | 13,590,333 | 4,793,936 , 4,172,983 2,650,'789 3 85,766,259 
1906 ...| 32,057,192 | 29,699,683 | 13,850,921 | 5,053,184 | 4,635,624 | 2,592,517 ae 87,889,121 
1907 ...| 34,460,993 | 31,894,070} 15,076,455 | 5,545,846 | 5,140,911 | 2,872,660 es 94,990,435 
1908 ...| 37,948,889 | 33,254,780 | 15,245,537 | 5,805,575 | 5,581,001} 3,008,237 | a 100,844,019. 
1909 «--| 34,853,220 | 31,455,141 | 14,499,669) 5,699,546 | 5,384,518 | 2,715,648 | oh 94,607,742 
1910 ...| 34,809,345 33,064,881 | 14,167,480 | 6,426,809: 5,889,061 | 2,722,645 or 97,080,221 
1911 ...| 39,001,933 35,792,928 | 15,639,657 | 8,018,597 | 7,327,529} 2,796,045 2,085 | 108,578,774 
1912 ...| 43,575,784 37,843,360 | 17,765,880} 8,565,340) 8,360,993 2,857,565 | 3,755 | 118,972,677 
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(iv.) Proportion of Advances to Deposits. The percentage borne by advances to 
total deposits shews to what extent the needs of one State have to be supplied by the 
resources of another State, and where the percentage for the Commonwealth as a whole 
exceeds 100, as it did in 1901, 1902, and 1903, the banks must have supplied the deficiency 
from their own resources, or from deposits obtained outside the Commonwealth. The 
following figures shew, however, that the banking business of the Commonwealth has 
been practically self-contained during the, period under review :— 


PERCENTAGE OF ADVANCES TO TOTAL DEPOSITS, COMMONWEALTH BANKS, 
1903 to 1912, 


Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. N. Ter. | C'wealth, 
folie. oF pactge ott wna apo upstage hace ie Sie 

1903 ...| 116.06 97.35 | 111.36 67.07 76.97 68.81 a0 101.68 
1904 «..| 100.54 94.35 | 110.68 69.05 83.69 75.85 bee 95.80 
1905 s+} 88.86 84.99 | 104.64 69.56 83.47 72.64 Pix 87.39 
1906 stele  BL.99 80.78 | 101.386 67.25 82.11 67.75 a 82.51 
1907 sti antttaded a Saat uh TOL DL 67.24 93.47 76.86 ait 84.29 
1908 .--| 87.00 | 88.59 99.46 67.16 | 114.00 81.93 aes 88.70 
1909 wel TOO 81.47 | 89.84 58.59 | 107.95 74.08 es 80.34 
1910 $i) 69.59 79.08 81.33 59.60 96.07 72.99 sere 74.74 
1944. veo 70.63 77.20 79.66 72.06 | 100.65 74.37 | 3.51 75.69 
1912 évaltry WOO 78.10 87.47 73.84 | 121.16 67.46 | 5.06 79.42 


7. Clearing Houses.—The Sydney Banks’ Exchange Settlement and the Melbourne 
Clearing House, at which two institutions settlements are effected daily between the 
banks doing business in New South Wales and Victoria respectively, publish figures of 
the weekly clearances effected. From these figures it appears that in 1912 the total 
clearances in Sydney amounted to £330,621,000, and in Melbourne to £303,463,000. 
These figures represent in both cases an increase on those for 1911, the increase in Sydney 
amounting to £26,133,000, and in Melbourne to £13,350,000. Owing to the different dis- 
tribution of the banking business in the two cities these figures do not, however, afford a 
fair comparison of the volume of banking business transacted in Sydney and Melbourne. 


§ 3. Companies. 


1. General.—Returns in regard to registered companies are defective, and, with few 
exceptions, are not available for Tasmania. They embrace (a) Returns relating to Trus- 
tees, Executors and Agency Companies; (b) Returns relating to Registered Building and 
Investment Societies; and (c) Returns relating to Registered Co-operative Societies. 


2. Trustees, Executors and Agency Companies.— Returns are available of seven 
Victorian, two New South Wales, one Queensland, one South Australian, one Western 
Australian, and two Tasmanian companies. The paid-up capital of these fourteen com- 
panies amounted to £453,922; reserve funds and undivided profits to £355,082; other 
liabilities, £100,239; total liabilities, £909,243. Among the assets are included :— 
Deposits with Governments, £140,100; other investments in public securities, fixed 
deposits, etc., £236,947; loans on mortgage, £123,641; property owned, £259,735; other 
assets, £148,820. The net profits for the year were £72,702, and the amount of dividends 
and bonuses £39,680. Returns as to the amount at credit of estates represented by assets 
are available for only six companies, viz.:—Two Victorian, one New South Wales, 
one Queensland, one South Australian, and one Western Australian, the total shewm 
being £26,652,614. ? 

Probably nearly £20,000,000 would have to be added to this amount for the re- 
maining eight companies, so that the total amount would not be far short of 
£45,000,000. None of these companies receive deposits, and advances are only made 
under exceptional circumstances, and to a very limited extent, the total so shewn in 
the last balance-sheets being but £47,271. 


. 
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3. Registered Building and Investment Societies.—Returns have been received of a 
total of 191 societies, viz., 99 in New South Wales, 36 in Victoria, 14 in Queensland, 27 
in South Australia, 11 in Western Australia, and 4 in Tasmania. The balance-sheets 
cover various periods ended during the second half of 1911 and ‘the first half of 1912, 
so that the returns may be assumed to roughly correspond to the financial year 1911-12. 
The liabilities of the societies are stated as follows :— 


LIABILITIES OF REGISTERED BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES, 1911-12, 


Paid-up R ay te Total 

‘ * eserve * raits an ie) 
State. BY prayer Rael <i Funds. Deposits. ti rns a Liabilities. 

£ £ £ bie ab Se 
New South Wale 419,500 407,471 473,910 67,162 1,368 ,043 
Victoria «»s| 1,290,075 228,506 695,307 303,130 2,517,018 
Queensland oe 409,983 28,249 96,818 31,581 566,631 
South Australia ... 344,778 7,464 2,908 9,107 364,257 
Western Australia 104,884 q. 7,992 14,069 126,945 
Tasmania was 91,553 51,325 155,378 6,446 304,702 
Commonwealth ...| 2,660,773 723,015 1,432,313 431,495 5,247,596 


The assets of the companies for the same period were as follows :— 


ASSETS OF REGISTERED BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES, 1911-12. 


Landed and | Cash in Hand 
State. Mortgage, | perty Furni- | Deposit and | Total Assets. 
ture, etc. other Assets. 
£ £ 4 £ £ 

New South Wales Rate veo| 1,263,909 65,396 116,358 1,445,663 
Victoria dee na seal el nO RTOO. 626,525 146,083 2,503,388 
Queensland ... are nite 544,084 14,145 17,249 575,478 
South Australia ee = 351,210 3,792 23,737 378,739 
Western Australia ... ao 121,161 25 5,759 126,945 
Tasmania ... ae ae 278,608 7,990 18,104 304,702 
Commonwealth ---| 4,289,752 717,873 327,290 5,334,915 


Statistical information, so far as is available, is furnished in the following table :— 


REGISTERED BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES, 1911-12. 


Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.| S.A. W.A. Tas. | C’wlth. 

Number of societies ... a oan 99 36 14 27 11 4 191 
Number of shareholders ! ... eine 11,206 | 4,831 | 9,572 | 2,625} 2,276 | 30,710t 
Number of shares... pee at oe * 683,715 | 22,3822, 8,010 | 10,679 |724,786%t 
Number of borrowers ca ne 5 9,335 3,746 2,268 946 1,464 | 17,759t 
Income for year from interest nay 3 130,421 | 35,060 | 15,511 § 18,183 | 199,175t 
Working expenses for year ... fae * 61,745 6,308 6,576 2,441 3,394 | 80,464t 
Amount of deposits during year dug 4 495,062 | 64,659 | 26,680 | 25,370 | 40,732 | 652,503 
Repayment of loans during year bf 496,748 | 154,539 | 85,776 | 39,843 | 69,445 | 846,351+ 
Loans granted during year ... one : 455,288 | 205,369 | 128,623 | 30,442 | 57,064 | 876,786t 
* Not available. + Exclusive of New South Wales. t Exclusive of New South Wales and 


Victoria.  § Included in repayment of loans. 
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4. Registered Co-operative Societies.—Returns are available of 95 societies, of which 
36 were in New South Wales, 41 in Victoria, 5 in Queensland, 8in South Australia, and 
5 in Western Australia, As in the case of Building and Investment Societies, so in the 
case of Co-operative Societies do the balance-sheets cover yarious periods ended during 


the financial year 1911-12. The liabilities of the 95 societies are shewn in the following 
table :-— 


LIABILITIES OF REGISTERED CO- OPERATIVE ‘SOCIETIES, 1911-12, 


et Bank Over- oa ther 
Paid- } 2B drafts and | pooh Mies, Total 
State «Gale Baise | Catan’ Pron end | ctl, 
| Oreditors, Account, &o 
Lie i | £ — | Ot eae 
EE a 
New South Wales ... , 138, 201 86,672 a 224,873. 
Victoria .. id vs) 128,512 | 17,356 | 148,895 40,248 330,011 
Queensland Wie ct 8,017 || 9,078 | 2,445 192 12,727 
South Australia... .+/ 195,285 | 12,984 | 15/147 98,344 176,710 
Western Australia ... vue 6,426 | 1,144 49,123 84,482 91,125 
| | 
Commonwealth* “i 439; 948 | 297 , 282 98,216 835,446 


* Exclusive of Tasmania. 
The assets of the societies are shewn hereunder :— 


ASSETS OF REGISTERED CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1911-12, 


Stockaka Cash in Hand Freehold and 
State Fittings. and other Property Total Assets. 
Sundry Debtors. jand other Assets. 
& £ & 8 

» New South Wales ois 144,972 181,872 ee ' $26,344 
Victoria Pe chi 187,237 97,916 104,248 339,896 
Queensland ... ne 9,982 5,258 OF 15,185 
South Australia ts 98,080 87,108 51,848 186,981 
Western Australia — ... 70,857 20,154 114 91,125 
Commonwealth* ... 461,028 841,808 156,200 959,081 


* Pxclusive of Tasmania, 
The following table gives statistical information, so far as available ;— 


REGISTERED CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1911, 


N.S.W.} Vic. |Q'land.| §.A. | W.A. | ‘Tas. | O’wlth. 


Number of societies on 8lst Dec., 1911 86 41 6 8 5 s 95t 
Total No. of members on 31st Dec., 1911] 28,088 | 20,651 | 18,879 | 10,248) 742 i \ 68,608t 
Total income for year 1911 biggie bs 527,006 | 20,423 | 888,881 | 264,107 Meat sit ne 
Working oxpenses for year ended 81st} sgt 

December, 1911 ais: ne £ a 96,973 | 19,225 | 55,998 | 278,427 ‘a 445,623} 


aes he 


* Not available, + Exclusive of Tasmania, } Exclusive of Tasmania and New South Wales. 
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§ 4. Savings Banks. 


1. General.—The total number of savings banks, with their branches and agencies, 
in the Commonwealth, closely approximates to that of ordinary banks, and at the middle 
of 1912, numbered 1941, distributed as follows:—New South Wales, 677; Victoria, 422; 
Queensland, 288 ; South Australia, 247 (exclusive of 232 school penny savings banks) ; 
Western Australia, 162 (exclusive of 221 school penny savings banks) ; and Tasmania, 145, 

In the following tables the figures for Victoria, Queensland, South Australia and 
Western Australia refer to financial years ended 30th June, and those of New South Wales 
to calendar years ended 31st December next preceding. In the case of Tasmania figures 
for the two joint-stock savings banks are made up to the last day of February in each 
year, and those for the Government Savings Bank to the 30th June, except in the years 
prior to 1906, where they relate to the year ended 31st December. 


2. Depositors.—The total number of depositors, i.e., of persons having accounts open, 
not of those making deposits, in each of the last ten years is shewn in the following 
table :— 


NUMBER OF DEPOSITORS IN SAVINGS BANKS, 1902-3 to 1911-12. 


Year. N.8.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania.| C’wealth. 
1902-3 ...| 823,212 | 418,511 80,048 | 137,147 48,008 46,451 | 1,053,372 
1903-4 ...| 831,956 | 432,867 80,959 | 141,572 54,873 47,904 | 1,090,131 
1904-5 «| 355,824 | 447,382 84,165, | 146,366 59,764 49,438 | 1,142,939 
1905-6 © ...| 364,039 | 466,752 88,026 | 152,487 63,573 50,7381 | 1,185,608 
1906-7 ...| 392,050 | 491,318 92,912 | 161,855 66,737 53,817 | 1,258,689 
1907-8 ve.| 421,928 | 511;581 | 100,324 |*174,289 | 172,178 55,620 | 1,335,920 
1908-9 ...| 436,029 | 532,425 | 106,627 |t187,482 $77,748 58,145: |1,3898,456 
1909-10 ...| 460,251 | 560,515 | 114,720 |1201,275 | §86,166 60,646 | 1,483,573 
1910-11 .«-| 498,658 | 595,424 | 127,219 |{216,480 | §99,017 63,314 | 1,600,112 
1911-12 ...| 544,023 | 641,736 | 139,091 |{232,971 |§111,078 67,105 | 1,736,004 

*Inclusive of mre depositors in school penny savings banks. 
t Prmovoasonows |. ; * in 1909, 6881 in 1910, 8436 in 1911, and 9983 in 1912. 
§ + , 4590 ay > a is 6781 fe 9578 rh by) | ee BOO lee 


The subjoined table shews the above figures in relation to the population of the 
States ; it must, of course, be borne in mind that savings bank accounts are not 
restricted to the adult population, but that it is, on the contrary, a very usual practice 
to open accounts in the names of children. Even so, the proportion is a large one, 
amounting in the case of the Commonwealth to more than one-third, and rising in 
Victoria to nearly one-half, and in South Australia, to more than one-half. 


DEPOSITORS IN SAVINGS BANKS PER 1000 OF POPULATION, 1902-3 to 1911-12. 


Year, N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, C’ wealth. 
1902-3 ~— Bealee, aod: 346 156 379 296 259 272 
1903-4 pink al Qoo 359 156 392 244 262 | 278 
1904-5 a w.| 244 371 160 403 250 267 288 
1905-67) Oe ea) DAS 386 166 416 254 272 294 
1906-7 ees ee) 1258 403 172 437 262 290 308 
. 1907-8 Me83 seh L270 415 184 462 284 293 321 
1908-9 Sets lh PK 426 191 481 299 303 330 
1909-10 She dees 285. 439 199 508 324 314 343 
1910-11 aoe Pree BiG} 458 212 528 358 327 362 
1911-12 eh «..| 325 471 224 5538 378 347 380 


3. Administration of Savings Banks.—The following table, relating to the Goyern- 
ment Savings Banks of the several States, gives information on such points as adminis- 
tration, maximum and minimum deposits, rate of interest allowed, investment of funds, 
etc. 
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INGS BANKS. 


PARTICULARS RELATING TO 


ae : Appointment | Minimu 
State, Bank and) met phe of 7 Ferment haem Gadzim Departments and | 
Acts in Force, M io t Administrators Maki vs e : , and Branches. | Maximum 
PNBESMCRG: or Managers. prmeandee 2: Deposits. | 
New South Wales 
Savings Bank Managed by Trustees ap-| The managing| FourTrus-| The Trustees} Fromis, 
of N.S.W. trustees, not ex- | pointed by Gov-| Trustee is paid | tees. may appoint an i 
Acts Nos. 53 & | ceeding 18, in| ernor, who also | outof the funds Accountant for |, 
99 of 1902. addition to the| nominates the|of the Bank. each district for 
Governor as| Vice-President. | Other Trustees which district 
President. The managing|and_ district Trustees are ap- 
Trustee is ap-| Trustees may pointed. 
pointed by Gov- | not receive em- 
ernor on theno- | olument. 
mination of the 
Trustees. 
Aa 
Government Administered,| Appointed by| ThePresident| Two Com-| (i.) Savings Bank| (Notspeci-) 
Savings Bank. | governed, and | the Governor by| is paid £1200 per | missioners. Department. | fied in Act.) 
Act No. 48 of |} managed by 3| commission in}annum; each ii.) Advances De-| 
1906. Commissioners,| His Majesty’s|of the other partment. 
of whom one is| name; to hold | Commissioners Commissioners 
President. office during | £900perannum. may establish 
ability and good branches and 
behaviour. Pro- agencies; these 
vision toappoint may be at post-| 
deputies in case offices, subject 4 
of illness, sus- to such terms { 
pension, or ab- as may be ag- i 
sence. reed upon be- ; 
tween Governor 4 
and Governor- 
General. | 
‘ 
y 
Victoria— Y 
The Savings General con- Commission-| Each Commis-|ThreeCom- | (i.)Savings Bank| From 1s. to” 
Bank. trol of adminis-|ers appointed |} sioner is paid 2| missioners. Department. | £1000. 
Acts Nos. 1138 | tration and the | by Governor-in- | guineasand the (ii.) Advances De- 
of 1890, 1481 of| sole investment | Council; the | Chief -Commis- partment. 
1896, 1709and1722| of funds in the | Chairman is] sioner 3 guineas Commissioners 
of 1900, 1778 of | hands of 5Com-|also appointed | for each attend- may establish 
1901, 1878 of.1903, | missioners. annually by the|ance, but the banks at any 
and 2280 of 1910. General man- | Governor - in-| amount paid to place in  Vic- 
agement is in| Council on the|any one Com- toria; each bank 
hands of Inspec- | nomination of a | missioner must to be a separate. 
tor-General. majority of the | not exceed £210 and  indepen- 
Commissioners.| per annum, nor dent institution | 
The Inspector-|to the Chief having separate | 
General is ap- | Commissioner, and distinct 
pointed by the | £315 perannum. Trustees and of- 
Commissioners |The salaryof the ficers. Trustees 
with the appro- | Inspector - Gen- (two or more in | 
val of the Gov- | eral may not ex- number) are ap- 
ernor-in-Coun-| ceed £1500 per pointed by Com- 
cil. Commis- | annum. missioners. 
sioners to hold 
office during 
good behaviour; 
provision for 
appointment of 
deputy Chief 
Commissioner 
in case of illness, 
etc. 
{ 
3 
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Interest. 


Rate, 


Amount on 
which Payable. 


Management and | 


Investment of 
Funds. 


Loans on 
Mortgage. 


Reserve and 
other Funds. 


Borrowing and 
Security of 
Depositors. 


To be fixed 
from time to 
time by Trus- 
tees. 


| 
| 
| 


Commission- | 
ers must fix 
rate of interest, 
and may fix 
differential 
rates accord- 
ing to amount 
of deposit. 


To be fixed 
from time to 
time by the 
Commission’rs 
but maynotex- 
ceed 5 per cent. 


Any sum over 
£1, butthe Trus- 
tees may limit 
the interest so 
as not to be pay- 
able on the sur- 
plus over £100. 


Any sum from 
£1 to £500, and 
over the latter 
amount in case 
of accounts of 
(i,) Friendly So- 
cieties, etc., and 
(ii.) the Advance 
Department. 


Interest allow- 
edonsums from 
£1 to £350, and 
is added yearly 
on 30th June. 

(Acts provide 
that interest 
may not be paid 
on surplus over 
£500, or such 
other less sum 
as the Commis- 
sioners may ap- 
point.) 


The Trustees may 
(i.) deposit funds 
either (a) in the Col- 
onial Treasury or 
(b) in any bank in 
N.8.W., or (ii.) may 
invest funds in de- 
bentures and other 
securities, or (iii.) 
may purchase bills 
of exchange drawn 
on any bank in 
N.S.W. to an 
amount not exceed- 
ing one-quarter of 
the funds. 


All moneys re- 
ceived to be invest- 
ed and held (i.) as 
to 15% to consist of 
cash and deposits 
at Treasury and in 
banks of issue in 
N.S.W. available at 
call or short notice, 
and (ii.) as to the 
balance to be in- 
vested in business 
premises of the 
Commissioners, 
mortgages, Govern- 
ment securities of 
any State of the 
Commonwealth,de- 
bentures of the Ad- 
vance Dept., deben- 
tures of any muni- 
cipality in N.S.W. 


All deposits must 
within one week of 
their receipt be 
paid into the ap- 
pointed bank in 
Melbourne. Depo- 
sits in the country 
banks must be re- 
mitted to the Com- 
missioners. Funds 
must be invested 
as follows :—(i.) Not 
more than 15% to 
be deposited with 
the Government 
Bankers. (ii.) Not 
more than three- 
tenths of the bal- 
ance in mortgages 
or municipal loans. 
(iii.) As nearly as 
possible seven- 
tenths of such bal- 
ance in Treasury 
Bills, mortgage 
bonds, and deben- 
tures. 


Trustees may 
lend money on 
mortgage pro- 
vided (i.) no 
mortgage to any 
one person may 
exceed £24,000, 
and (ii.) not 
more than 
three-fourths of 
the total depos- 
its may be lent 
on mortgage. 
The land must 
be held in fee- 
simple and un- 
encumbered. 


, 


Loans may be 
on first mort- 
gage from £50 to 
£25,000 fo any 
one person. Any 
one loan may 
notexceed three 
fifths of the 
value of the in- 
terest of the 
borrower in the 
lands and build- 
ings. The mort- 
gage must be 
registered and 
dates must be 
fixed for repay- 
ment of princi- 
paland interest. 


The Commis- 
sioners may 
lend any sum 
on first mort- 
gage of fee- 
simple lands, 
and may lend 
to corporations 
of Melbourne or 
Geelong and to 
the council of 
any shire or 
borough any 
sums not ex- 


ceeding in the 
aggregate the 
average re- 


venues for the 
period of three 
years. The am- 
ount lent to any 
one person is 
limited to 
£25,000,and may 
notexceed three 
fifths of the 
value of pro- 
perty mortgag- 
ed. 


The Trustees must 
set aside annually 
out of the profits 
such sum, being not 
less than one-twen- 
tieth nor more than 
one-fifth of the total 
interest produced 
during the year, as 
they think proper, 
towards the estab- 
lishment of a secu- 
rity fund, to equal- 
ise rate of interest 
and meet losses or 
deficiency. 


Same provisions 
as above, provided 
that the Governor 
may suspend the 
operations of such 
provisions. 


No provision ex- 
cept in regard to 
Advances Dept. 


The Trustees may 
borrow the amount 
required to meet the 
demands of deposi- 
tors and the Govern- 
or may guarantee its 
repayment. The am- 
ount borrowed and 
outstanding at any 
time so guaranteed 
may not exceed 
£50,000, without the 
previous consent of 
the Legislative As- 
sembly. Special 
loans to meet any 
sudden demand up- 
on the funds, may 
be raised upon the 
security of the pro- 
perty and revenues 
of the bank. 


The Commission- 
ers may borrow, and 
the Governor may 
guarantee repay - 
ment of, moneys re- 
quired to meet de- 
mands of depositors; 
the Governor shall 
obtain from Com- 
missioners such se- 
curity as he may 
deem necessary. The 
Governor may, upon 
like security, direct 
advances to be made 
out of Consolidated 
Revenue. Such ad- 
vances must be re- 
ported to both 
Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 


The Governor with 
the advice of the 
Executive Council 
may guarantee the 
repayment of any 
loan necessary to 
meet the demands 
of depositors, but 
the loans outstand- 
ing at any time may 
not exceed £100,000. 
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PARTICULARS, RELATING TO: 


hee Appointment | Minimum 
ain? Bouk and ee dae co t hae tee Quorum eae pote ess Mi and 
cts in Force. ministrators z and Branches. aximum 
Management. or Managers. or Managers, DepoRitel 
Jueensland— 
Government Administra - Appointed by| Not specified. On the appli-| From 1s. 
Savings Bank. | tion controlled | Governor, cation of ten or | upwards. 
Acts Nos, 24 of | by the Colonial more house or | 
[853 (N.S.W.), 25| Treasurer. The landholders,the | 
of 1854(N.S.W.),8| actual manage- | Governor - in - 
of 1861, 2 of 1864, | ment in hands Council may by 
i7 of 1865, 10 of | of a ‘‘manager.”’ a proclamation 
L870, 6 of 1872, 2 establish a Sav- 
of 1882, 31 of 1894, ings Bank in 
~) of 1895, 4 of any town in 
1896, and 8 of 1897, Queensland hay- 
ing notless than 
500 inhabitants. 
Police , magis- 
trates and other 
officers may be 
directed by the 
Governor - in - 
Council to re- 
ceive deposits of 
not less than 5 
shillings, 
South Australia— 
Government Managed by6| Appointed by| Each Trustee} FourTrus-| i.) Trustees} From1s. to: 
Savings Bank. | Trustees, 2 of|the Governor. | is paid 2guineas | tees. may establish | £500, but de- 
Acts Nos. 22 of }whom retire | Chairmen elect-| for each meet- branches at| deposits of 
1875, 824 of 1903, | every 2 years. ed by Trustees. |ing attended, such places in| Friendly So- 
und 925 of 1907. The Board must| provided that theStateas they} cieties are 
meet at least | no Trustee may may select. unlimited. 
once in each| receive more (ii.) They are | In the Penny~ 
week except in | than one fee for alsoempowered | Bank Dept. 


Western Australia 
Government 

Savings Bank. 
Act No.9 of 1906 


Tasmania— 
Government 

Savings Bank* 
ActNo,9 of 1910 


,, Managed by a 

Manager’’ un- 
der the control 
of the Treasurer, 


Managed byan 
“Actuary” un- 
der the control 
of the Treasurer 


the month of 
December. 


Appointed by 
Governor. 


Actuary and 
other officers 
subject to the 
Public Service 
Act. 


any one week. 


Not specified. 


No provision. 


to establish a 
department de- 
signated *‘ The 
Penny Bank De- 
partment.”’ 


Governor may 
arrange with 
Governor - Gen- 
eral for perfor- 
mance of duties 
in respect of the 
Savings Bank 
by officers of the 
P.M.G.’s Dept. 
and the Gover- 
nor may author- 
ise such officers, 
or any other per- 
son, to receive 
deposits for re- 
mittance to the 
head office. 


Same as W.A. 


any sum not, 
less than one 
penny may 
be deposited.. 


From 1s. to- 
£1000, but a 
Friendly So- 
ciety may in 
any one year 
deposit 
amount not 
exceeding 
£1000, 


Not less 
thanls. No 
maximum is: 
specified. 


* There are also the Hobart Savings Bank and the Launceston 


any, 


45 
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Interest. 


Management and 


Borrowing and 


Loans on Reserve and A 
Investment of Security of 
nies tah, faint Mortgage. other Funds. Depositors, 
Rate. A 
which Payable. 
To be fixed No interest on Deposits must be Fit) The Governor may 
by Governor- | depositsexceed- | paid within 24 hours guarantee upon the 


in-Council, but 
not to be more 
than 5percent, 


To be fixed 
by Trustees. 


To be fixed 
by Governor. 


To be fixed 
by Governor.” 


ing £500, except 
in case of funds 
of registered 
Friendly Socie- 
ties or any other 
Society or Cor- 
poration except- 
ed by the Goy- 
ernor -in- Coun- 
cil. 


No interest on 
deposits exceed- 
ing £250, but in 
case of Friendly 
Societies inter- 
est at a rate not 
exceeding one- 
half the ordin- 


| ary rate is paid 


on the surplus 
over £250. 


To be fixed by 
Governor. 


No interest to 
be paid in ex- 
cess of- deposits 
over £250. 


into the appointed 
bank in Brisbane. 
Gi.) Two-thirds at 
least of the funds 
must be invested in 
Government De- 
bentures or Treas- 
ury bills. (ii.) The 
remaining third to 
be retained by Col- 
onial Treasurer to 
carry on business 
of the Bank. De- 
bentures and bills 
to vest in President 
of LegislativeCoun- 
cil, Speaker of Leg- 
islative Assembly, 
and the Colonial 
Treasurer. The 
Governor may au- 
thorise the issue of 
3% per cent. (or less) 
Savings Bank Stock 
to.an amount up to 
£2,000,000, redeem- 
able in 1945. 


Funds may be in- 
vested in (i.) Goy- 
ernment securities 
of any State or the 


Commonwealth. 


(ii.) Securities of 
any Municipal Cor- 
poration in S.A. 
(iii.) Deposits inany 
other bank in S.A. 
(iv.) Deposits in the 
Treasury. 


All funds, except 
such portion as the 
Treasurer deems 
sufficient to meet 
withdrawals, must 
be invested: (i.) On 
deposits in any 
bank in W.A.  (ii.) 
In securities of the 
Government of 
W.A. (iii.) In de- 
bentures issued by 
any local authority 
in W.A. (iy.) Upon 
first mortgages of 
any lands in W.A. 


All funds not re- 
quired to meet with- 
drawals must be 
invested in Tas- 
jwanian Govern- 
ment securities or 
deposited in a bank 
in Tasmania. 


Trustees may 
lend money on 
mortgage of es- 
tates in fee- 
simple, but no 
new mortgage 
may be taken 
by Trustees, so 
long as one-half 
of funds of the 
bank are invest- 
ed on mortgage. 


The aggregate 
amount invest- 
ed on mortgage 
may not exceed 
one-third of the 
total of funds; 
no more than 
three-fifths of 
the amount of 
valuation may 
be advanced ; 
and the interest 
noust be not less 
than 5 per cent. 


Trustees may set 
apart annually any 
sum not exceeding 
one-fifth of the net 
profits to a reserve 
fund (which may 
not exceed 4 per 
cent. of the total 
deposits) for the 
purpose of meeting 
any loss or defici- 
ency. Appropria- 
tions may be made 
from this fund to 
meet depreciations 
in the investments. 
Trustees may also 
use the fund for 
purpose of carrying 


on business of Bank. 


After payment of 
interest to deposi- 
torsand of expenses 
of maintenance and 
administration, any 
surplus income 
forms part of the 
Consolidated Rev- 
enue Fund. 


After providing 
for payment of in- 
terest due to de- 
positors the surplus 
income forms part 
of the Consolidated 
Revenue. 


security of the gen- 
eral revenue of the 
State the repayment 
of any money, the 
loan of which is ne- 
cessary to meet the 
demands of deposi- 
tors. Loans out- 
standing may not 
exceed £10,000 with- 
out previous consent 
of the Legislative 
Council. 


Deposits are char- 
ged upon the Con- 
solidated Revenue 
Fund. If moneys 
received are not suf- 
ficient to meet the 
lawful claims of de- 
positors the Gover- 
nor may authorise 
the issue of the am- 
ount of the defici- 
ency out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue 
Fund. 


Same as in W.A. 


Bank for Savings, both under control of Trustees. 
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4, Deposits—The total amount of deposits in the savings banks of the six States 
reaches the large sum of nearly sixty-seven million pounds, and would no doubt be even 
larger if the banks did not restrict interest-bearing deposits to certain limits. It must be 
remembered that though not granting him facilities to draw cheques, the Australian 
sayings banks practically afford the small tradesman all the advantages of a current 
account, in addition to which they also allow him interest on his minimum monthly 
balance, instead of charging him a small fee for keeping his account, as the ordinary 
banks do. The rates of interest allowed, and the limits of interest-bearing deposits, 
are as follows:—New South Wales, Government Savings Bank, 3 per cent. up to 
£500; Savings Bank of New South Wales, 4 per cent. up to £200; Victoria, 34 
per cent. on first £100, and 3 per cent. on excess from £101 to £350; Queensland, 
3 per cent. up to £500; South Australia, 24 per cent. on accounts closed during the 
year, and 3} per cent. up to £250 on accounts remaining open; Western Australia, 
3 per cent. up to £1000; Tasmania, Government Savings Bank, 3 per cent. up to £250; 
Hobart Trustees’ Savings Bank, 4 per cent. up to £50, 34 per cent. on the excess from 
£50 to £150; Launceston Trustees’ Savings Bank, 3? per cent. up to £150. The savings 
banks of five of the States—New South Wales (Government Savings Bank), Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia, and Western Australia—have, for the further benefit of 
depositors, entered into a reciprocity arrangement, under which money deposited in one 
State may be drawn out in another State, and even by telegraph. 


The table below shews the total amounts at credit of depositors in each of the last 
ten years :— : 


DEPOSITS IN SAVINGS BANKS, 1902-3 to 1911-12. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W, Aust. |Tasmania.| C’ wealth. 
£ £ £ £ £ ES 
1902-3 ... ...| 12,425,464 | 10,341,857 3,772,686 4,187,590. 1,988,624 1,194,157 | 33,910,378 
19034 ... «-.| 12,344,623 | 10,582,808 3,741,967 4,217,836 2,079,763 1,249,760 | 34,216,757 
1904-5 ... ...| 12,982,648 | 10,896,741 8,875,197 4,398,041 2,207,296 1,263,542 | 35,623, 
1905-6 ... ...| 13,963,635 | 11,764,179 4,142,791 4,766,907 2,316,161 1,332,546 | 38,286,219 
1906-7 ... ...| 15,320,532 | 12,792,590 4,543,104 5,320,872 2,633,135 1,488,056 | 42,098,289 
1907-8 ... ...| 17,530,157 | 13,428,676 4,921,881 5,820,344 2,885,463 1,560,951 | 46,147,472 
1908-9 ... .-.| 18,805,082 | 14,101,710 5,158,219 6,347,271 | 3,059,738 1,605,919 | 49,077,939 
1909-10 ... .-.| 20,150,574 | 15,417,888 5,622,986 6,791,320 3,481,764 1,652,966 | 53,117,498 
1910-11 ... .-.| 22,458,924 | 17,274,423 6,376,969 7,435,772 4,092,50: 1,760,090 | 59,393,682 
1911-12 ... ...| 25,361,338 | 19,662,465 | 7,342,811 8,248,396 4,408,320 1,933,448 | 66,956,778 


A comparison between the tables shewing the number of depositors and the amount 
of deposits reveals the fact that the average amounts to the credit of each depositor are 
considerably larger in some States than in others; in other words, that in one State a 
comparatively larger proportion of the population makes use of the savings banks, and 
that the natural result is a smaller amount to the credit of the individual depositor, 
Within the same State there is little variation in the figures from year to year. 


AVERAGE AMOUNT PER DEPOSITOR IN SAVINGS BANKS, 1902-3 to 1911-12, 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| C’wealth. 

£ 8. dd. £8. a Zips ids EES ics ty £'s. d. £s. a £2 s.'d. 

1902-3. 38 8 10 2414 3 47 2 8 3010 8 41h BIRD 2514 2 32 310 
1903-4. Six 39) 29 0 46 4 5 29 15 10 3718 O 26.1 9 SL 9 
1904-5 36.9 9 247 2 46 010 pt ae) 3618 8 2511 2 31°93 4 
1905-6 38 7 2 25 4 1 ahi s G5 irs Tam es chard st} 26 5 4 32,5 10 
1906-7... EDO Le <7} 26 09 48 17 11 32 17 6 39 9 1 27.13, 0 33. 8 11 
1907-8... «| 41 10 1k 26°50 49 1 2 BS f(g al 3919 6 28 1 4 34 10 10 
1908-9... vs] 43 12) 2 %6 9 9 48 7 6 33.1% 1) B97 1 27 12 5 35 4.2 
1909-10 . 4315 8 2710 1 49 0 4 33 14 10 40 8 2 OT bd: 35 16 1 
1910-11 . 45 0 7 29 0,3 50 2 6 34. 7 0 41° 6 17 27 16. 0 37 2 4 
1911-12 . 4612 4 30 12 9 52 15 10 35°81 39 13 9 28 16 3 38 11 4 
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The average amount deposited per head of population shews a satisfactory increase 
during the period under review. In 1902-3 it ranged from £11 11s. 8d. in South Australia 
to £6 13s. 1d. in Tasmania, while in 1911-12 the amount in South Australia had risen to 


£19 8s. 11d. and in Tasmania to £10 3s. 6d. The following table gives the figures for each 
year :— 


SAVINGS BANKS DEPOSITS PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1902-3 to 1911-12. 


Year. N.S, W Victoria. | Q’land S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania.| C’ wealth. 

Bruise Gulce 16) ed eB. Shoda 6) Bee ds| Gagid. |S s.de) 2 sod. 

19023) 03. R80L7 | LSS LL My Tee AD, lla Og hn Ti 6d Bodol, 8 db.v0 
1903-4 ... WO 13> SNS LHP Sy Te ae MA NAO RH SE1 | 6.16) 8.) 6ed4 <9 
1904-5 ... USOC Di See Oa Gan hae usr eh Mtl Oy v4 51-6. 16% 6). 8 19 3 
1905-6 ... SOUT BSH DT behite TT 13. OO). 9 obs 72 7 8° 0) 9.9.10 
1906-7... Oe: DOS! ena oattOn 6 O08. Oo 6) 10. 8 9 
TIOGES: Fea. ia eONlOntT LOW Ould ton Se ott %o09" 8 4. Stir 1 +9 
1908-9... LDA Syl oy GuliOx mo) 2 6ie6ieOibb).8} 8.7 6) 12-11.11 
1909-10... ie Ons how ewe Oda MT COB "Sree oe A Sih Awd a7-5 8 
1910-11... i Ais oe SOO 12" LLIneT Oran dia AGS] 9: he79)13 8. 5. 
1911-12... 1411 7/1410 5)11 11 8/19 8 11/14 11 .7)10 3 6\14 8 4 


5. Annual Business.—The annual volume of business transacted by the Australian 
savings banks is very large when compared with the total amount of deposits. This is 
mainly due to the fact already pointed out of many accounts being used as convenient 
eurrent accounts. Thus, during the last year of the period under review, the total 
amount deposited and withdrawn (exclusive of interest added) amounted to about 150 
per cent. of the total amount of deposits at the end of the previous year, while the amount 
at credit of depositors (inclusive of interest added) increased by only 12$ per cent. during 
the same year. The following table shews the business transacted during the year 


1911-12: — 
SAVINGS BANKS TRANSACTIONS DURING THE YEAR 1911-12. 
Total Amounts Interest Amounts Total 
State Deposits at | Deposited Added Total Withdrawn | Deposits at 
End of Year| during Year | during Year . during Year| End of Year 
1910-11. 1911-12. 1911-12. 1911-12. 1911-12. 
£ Sung £ £ £ Sy: 
N.S. Wales ../22,453,924 |18,394,208 690,738 | 41,538,870|16,177,532 | 25,361,338 
Victoria -.|17,274,423 |16,858,710 543,242 | 34,676,375]15,013,910 | 19,662,465 
Queensland .| 6,376,969 | 4,431,173 185,084 | 10,993,226) 3,650,415 7,342,811 
South Australia | 7,435,772 | 5,176,258 244,287 | 12,856,317) 4,607,921 8,248,396 
West. Australia | 4,092,504 | 3,514,008 119,245 73725, 75T| 33317, 437 4,408,320 
Tasmania 1,760,090 | 1,113,956 57,938 2,931,984] 998,536 1,933,448 
Commonwealth |59,393,682 | 49,488,313] 1,840,534 |110,722,529/43,765,751 | 66,956,778 


6. Classification of Deposits—The appended table shews the classification 0 


depositors’ balances under the following heads. 


Sums under £20: sums between £20 


and £50: sums between £50 and £100: sums above £100. ‘This classification has been 
adopted, since it was the only one which would include all the banks making returns 
under this head. Incomplete as the table is, it throws some light on a question some- 
‘times raised: i.c., to what extent do depositors use a savings bank for the purpose of keep- 
ing a current account? 
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SAVINGS BANKS CLASSIFICATION OF DEPOSITORS’ BALANCES. 


Under £20. From £20 to £50. | From £50 to £100. Above £100. 

'|Number.| Amount.| Number.| Amount.) Number.} Amount.| Number.| Amount. 
; a iS £ £ 

New South Wales...) 351,330] 1,290,558 67,040 | 2,141,763 43,634 | 3,042,816 82,019 | 18,886,201 
Victoria... --| 467,185 | 1,357,867 65,023 | 2,091,391 43,647 | 3,045,381 65,881 | 13,167,824 

Queensland (a) __... fe his tee as gid Kia a ae 
South Australia ...| 123,667 558,779 24,030 765,391 16,276 | 1,140,479 28,874 | 5,758,611 
Western Australia... 64,695} 236,499 | 1 12,224] 391,807 7,682} 539,262 11,622 | 3,220,072 
Tasmania ... Re 12,581 52,888 2,613 88,144 1,858 138,512 2,304 350,059 
- Total (b) ...| 1,019,458 | 3,496,591 170,930 | 5,478;496 113,097 | 7,906,450 190,700 | 41,382,767 


(a) Not available: (b) Exclusive of Queensland. 


It must be pointed out in using this table that the return for South Australia is 
exclusive of Penny Savings Banks; the return for Western Australia is exclusive of Penny 
Savings Banks, and Depositors’ Unclaimed Balances; and the return for Tasmania 
relates to one trustee bank only. 


7. Commonwealth Savings Bank.—A most important recent event has been the 
opening of the Savings Bank department of the Commonwealth Bank. This started 
operations in Victoria on 15th July, 1912, in Queensland on 16th September, 1912, in the 
Northern Territory on 21st October, 1912, and in the States of New South Wales, South 
Australia, and Western Australia on 13th January, 1913. Business is being carried out 
on the usual Sayings Bank lines, interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum being 
allowed on deposits up to £300. Extensive use is being made of the country post-offices 
as local agencies, the several States haying received notice that their Savings Banks 
would have to be removed from the post-offices by the end of 1912. Victoria and Queens- 
land withdrew at a very early stage. 


At the conference of State Premiers, held at Melbourne on 19th January, 1912, and fol- 
lowing days, the Commonwealth Prime Minister submitted certain proposals as the basis 
upon which the States might become partners in the Commonwealth Bank. One of the 
proposals.was that the Commonwealth should take over the Savings Banks of each State, 
whether Government or trustee. After this had happened the State Government was to 
have first call on any loan which the Commonwealth Bank should repay to the State 
Bank in redemption of loans existing when it was taken over; and also first call on 
three-fourths of the amount of deposits in the State available for investment. The 
Premiers, feeling unwilling to agree to this, submitted a counter proposal [the Victorian 
Treasurer dissenting], that the Commonwealth Bank should refrain from embarking on 
Savings Bank business, and that the States, in consideration thereof, should lend to the 
Bank an amount equal to one-fourth of the excess of deposits over withdrawals. This 
arrangement was to come into force on 1st June, 1913, and last for five years. The Prime 
Minister, in reply, intimated that his original proposals were still open for acceptance. 

On 23rd J anuary the Premiers’ Conference passed the following resolution [the represent- 
atives from Victoria and Queensland dissenting]: “that this confetence expresses its 
readiness to accept the proposals submitted by the Prime Minister, subject to a satisfac- 
‘tory arrangement being arrived at for giving the States an equitable share in the manage- 
ment of the Commonwealth Bank.” The matter then remained for some months in 
abeyance. 
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Almost from the time of the opening of the Savings Bank department the Governor 
of the Bank made proposals to the various State Governments which might form a basis 
for the transfer of the various State Savings Banks to the Commonwealth. The Govern- 
ment of Tasmania ultimately accepted the offer, and the State Savings Bank of Tasmania 
was formally transferred to the Commonwealth as from the 1st January, 1918, and 
opened for business under the new régime on 3rd January. At the time of writing, the 
Western Australian Government is engaged in negotiations, which will very possibly 
result in the transfer of the Western Australian Savings Bank also, The remaining 
States’ Governments have announced their intention of retaining their Savings Banks as 
separate institutions, and their example has been followed by the Savings Bank of New 
South Wales, and the two trustee Savings Banks of Tasmania. It will be of interest to 
give a summary of the agreement between the Commonwealth Bank and the State 
Savings Bank of Tasmania. The following is condensed from a statement by the 
Goyernor of the Commonwealth Bank :— 


“The Commonwealth Bank is to take over all the liabilities to depositors, etc., 
amounting to £788,031, leaving the profit and loss balance, amounting to £5659, in the 
hands of the State. The assets, amounting to £793,690, are dealt with as follows: the 
securities to be retained by the State Government, and debentures to be issued to the 
Commonwealth Bank, Savings Bank Department, in lieu ofsame. Three percent. stock 
totalling £19,000, and 33 per cent. stock totalling £420,961, to be exchanged for 32 per 

‘cent. debentures at 95, and 3? per cent. stock amounting to £204,000, and 4 per cent. 
’ stock amounting to £146,700 to be exchanged for 4 per cent debentures. The total 
debentures, amounting to £784,133, will mature in 20 yearly instalments of £39,207 per 
annum, the first payment to be made on 30th June, 1932. The Government will pro- 
vide a sinking fund of 1 per cent., to be a charge on the consolidated revenue of the 
State, and to be deposited in the Commonwealth Bank in reduction of debentures in even 
thousands, in the proportion of 34 per cent. and 4 per cent debentures issued. The 
remaining items on the balance sheet, amounting to £31,229, will be handed over to the 
Commonwealth Bank as cash.” 


“The State is to have first call for State requirements on 75 per cent. of the in- 
creased deposits at current rates, and should the State at any time not require the 
amount, the Goyernor of the Commonwealth Bank will be at liberty to invest the same, 
either in the business of the Bank, or in the Commonwealth or in municipal securities. 
The whole of the staff at present exclusively engaged in savings bank business will be 
retained.” é 


§ 5. Life Assurance. 


1. General.—Under section 51 of the Commonwealth Constitution Act, the Com- 
monwealth Parliament is empowered to legislate in regard to ‘‘insurance, other than 
State insurance; also State insurance extending beyond the limits of the State con- 
cerned,” With the exception of Act No. 12 of 1905, ‘“‘an Act relating to assurance on the 
lives of children by life assurance companies or societies,” no legislation relating to life 
insurance has been passed by the Commonwealth Parliament, and life insurance com- 
panies carry on their business under State laws where such laws are in existence, or 
otherwise under the provisions of various companies or special Acts. A Royal Commis- 
sion consisting of the Honourable J. H. Hood, one of the judges of the Supreme Court 
of Victoria, and G. H. Knibbs, Esquire, Commonwealth Statistician, was, however, 
appointed in 1908, “to inquire into and report upon the law relating to and the methods 
of operating, Fire, Life, Industrial, and other Insurance in Australia.” The Commission 
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was originally required to report the result of its inquiry before the 30th June, 1909. A. 
progress report was issued before that date, and the time for the final report extended to- 
the 30th June, 1910. The report relating to Life Assurance was published on 15th 
March, 1910, and that relating to Fire Insurance on 15th October, 1910. On the con- 
clusions contained in these reports future Commonwealth legislation will probably be- 
based. In fact, a bill embodying some of the conclusions was introduced into the Federal 
Parliament on December 20th, 1912, but, owing to lack of time, did not reach its second’ 
reading. An additional report on Social Insurance was‘prepared by the Common- 
wealth Statistician and issued on 9th September, 1910. 


Returns for the year 1911 have been directly collected from life assurance societies 
by the Commonwealth Statistician, with results which are in the main satisfactory. 
Figures for 1911 refer to business in the Commonwealth only, and do not include New. 
Zealand business. 


2. Companies Transacting Business in the Commonwealth.—The total number of 
companies at present established in the Commonwealth is fifteen, of which the following 
five have their head offices in New South Wales :—The Australian Mutual Provident 
Society, the Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance Company Limited, the City Mutual. 
Life Assurance Society Limited, the Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Company 
Limited, and the People’s Prudential Assurance Company Limited. The Standard Life-. 
Association Limited is now omitted, since a controlling interest in it has been purchased 
by the Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society, and almost all its policy-holders have 
transferred themselves to the latter corporation. The Mutual Life and Citizen’s. 
Assurance Company Limited was formed in 1908 by the amalgamation of the Mutual 
Life Association of Australasia and the Citizens’ Life Assurance Company Limited. 
During 1910 it increased in size by amalgamating with the Australian Widows’ Fund 
Life Assurance Society Limited, which is therefore no longer included in the list of” 
independent corporations. Five companies have their head offices in Victoria, viz.— 
The Australian Alliance Assurance Company, the National Mutual Life Association of 
Australasia Limited, the Victoria Life and General Insurance Company, the Colonial 
Mutual Life Assurance Society Limited, and the Australasian Temperance and General 
Mutual Life Assurance Society Limited. The head office of the Provident Life Assurance - 
Company is in New. Zealand, and that of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company in England. The remaining three societies belong to the United States, viz.. 
—The Equitable Life Insurance Society of the United States, the Mutual Life Insurance - 
Company of New York, and the New York Life Insurance Company. 


Most of the Australian companies are purely mutual ; the Victoria Life and General 
(which takes no new life business), the Mutual Life and Citizens’, the Metropolitan, 
and the Prudential, are the only companies which are partly proprietary, the share- 
holders’ capital amounting to £40,000, £56,788, £11,740 and £4791 respectively. Of 
foreign companies transacting business in the Commonwealth, the Liverpool and London 
and Globe, the Provident, and the Equitable are partly proprietary, the shareholders’ ” 
capital amounting to £245,640, £10,000 and £20,550 respectively. 


3. Ordinary and Industrial Business.—Of the societies enumerated in the pre- - 
ceding paragraph the following five in 1911 transacted both ordinary and industrial — 
business :—The Australian Mutual Provident Society, the Mutual Life and Citizens’ 
Assurance Company Limited, the Australasian Temperance and General Mutual Life- — 
Assurance Society Limited, the Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Company~ — 
Limited, and the Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society. 
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The People’s Prudential Assurance Company Limited and the Provident Life Assur- 
ance Company formerly restricted their operations to industrial business, but have now 
established an ordinary department. 

The remaining nine societies transacted ordinary life assurance business only,, with 
the exception of those companies which have fire and accident branches, etc. 

It has been attempted in this section to keep returns relating to ordinary and to 
industrial business apart, so far as it is possible to do so, and figures relating to com- 
panies whese head offices are in New Zealand or in Europe or America refer to the 
Australian business only of those companies. 


4, Ordinary Business: Australian Business in Force, 1911.—The subjoined ‘table 
shews the ordinary life business in force at the latest dates available in the fifteen 
societies conducting operations in the Commonwealth :— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN BUSINESS IN FORCE, 1911. 


Policies Amount Annual 
in force, Assured, Premium 
Society. exclusive | exclusive of | Income, 
of Bonus exclusive of 
Annuities. | Addition, etc.| Annuities. 
No. £ £ 
Australian Mutual Provident Society : as 212,795 58,433,603 1,878,249 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance Company Limited =. 93,753 16,674,556 579,059 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society a 18,629 2,608,228 104,199 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Company. th 2,600 260,161 11,156 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company ... Ae Ae an 459 161,264 8,240 
National Mutual Life Association of Australasia ... as 68,956 15,087,746 535,555 
Victoria Life and General Insurance Company ... ae 117 77,240 1,468 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society ... uty abs 32,806 6,107,290 194,823 
People’s Prudential 3,039 162,960 19,962* 
Australasian Temperance & General Mutual Life Assurance 

Society... 34,374 3,583,011 136,062 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company a. 

(Life Branch) x 326 146,663 4,415 
Provident Life te aie 119 16,928 497 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of United States py 6,214 2,133,871 87,840 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York ae ae 4,028 1,561,808 51,065 
New York Life Insurance Company aie a be 5,673 2,191,551 78,037 

I 


* Including industrial. 
5. Industrial Business: Australian Business in Force, 1911.— Similar infor- 


mation in regard to the industrial business of the seven societies transacting that kind 
of business is given in the following table :— 


INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN BUSINESS IN FORCE, 1911. 


+s Annual 
Society, poll | tees | fermi 
No. £& & 
Australian Mutual Provident Society . «3 ...| 59,996 | 1,982,141 | 106,492 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance Company .. »-| 213,105.) 3,951,551 | 201,911 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Company ...| 18,278) 407,774 | 22,391 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society ba ...| 45,117 | 1,118,246 | 51,524 
People’s Prudential Assurance Company | 5,181) ° 105,970 x 
Aust. Temperance and General Mutual Life Ass. ‘Society 121,056 | 2,366,077 | 142,858 
Provident Life Assurance Company... his ...| 4,559} 118,009 5,138 


* Included in ordinary. 


6. Receipts and Expenditure of Insurance Societies, 1911.—(i.) Ordinary Business. 
The following returns refer to the Australian business of all societies doing business 
in the Commonwealth. The People’s Prudential Assurance Company, whose accounts do 
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not distinguish between revenue and expenditure on account of ordinary and industrial 
business, has been included among the companies doing industrial business, 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE, 1911.. 


Excess 
Society. Receipts. |Expenditure. ( epee 
Tr | Funds). 
£ £ £& 
Australian Mutual Provident Society nate ..-| 2,974,184 | 1,873,196 | 1,100,988 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance Company _... 829,642 516,381 313,261 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society i ne 151,337 108,860 42,477 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Company .. 12,582 7,863 4,719 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company ... ee 16,061 44,578 28,517* 
National Mutual Life Association of Australasia ... 794,456 483,580 310,876 
Victoria Life and General Insurance Company ou 9,015 32,972 23,957* 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society ... 321,995 226,277 95,718 
Aust. Temperance & General Mutual Life Ass. Socy. 166,180 76,290 89,890 
Liverpool and London and Globe ee si ahs 4,415 16,338 11,923* 
Provident Life seis 497 153 344 
Equitable Life ‘Agiaramee Society ak 114,193 138,281 24,088* 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York ... 64,927 88,485 23,558* 
New York Life Insurance Company oes noe 83,828 61,090 22,738 


* Decrease, 


(ii.) Industrial Business. A similar return for those societies which transact: 
industrial business is given below. The figures for the Prudential, as stated above, are: 
included therein. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE, | 


1911. 
Excess Re- 
Society. Receipts. |Expenditure.| ceipts (Addi- 
tion toFunds} 
£& ES) £ 

Australian Mutual Provident Society ... ...| 118,040 57,976 55,064 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance Company ...| 239,854 157,718 82,136 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance peg egtt 22,946 21,477 1,469 
Colonial Mutual an an we 51,881 43,911 7,970 
People’s Prudential Assurance Company... 21,165 17,735 4 480 
Aust. Temperance & General Mutual Life Ass. Soc, 158,687 109, 286 49,401 
Provident Life Assurance Company side a3 5,314 5,162 152 


7. Liabilities and Assets of Insurance Societies, 1911.—The liabilities of the 
Australasian societies consist mainly of their assurance funds ; as already mentioned, only 
five of the societies are partly proprietary, viz., the Mutual Life and Citizens’, with a paid-up 
capital of £56,788 ; the Metropolitan, with a paid-up capital of £11,740; the Prudential, 
witha paid-up capital of £4791; the Victoria Life and General, with a paid-up capital 
of £40,000; and the Provident, with a paid-up capital of £10,000. With the exception 
of the Victoria Life and General, this paid-up capital belongs in every case to the in- 
dustrial branch of the respective societies. The capital of the Provident (£10,000) is 
held in New Zealand, that of the Liverpool and London and Globe (£245,640) in England, 
and that of the Equitable Life (£20,550) in the United States. | None of these three 
amounts appears, therefore, in the two subjoined tables where the capital of the Australian 
societies is included with the assurance funds. The assets consist mainly of loans on 
mortgage and policies, Government, municipal, and similar securities, shares, freehold 
property, ete. As in some cases the Australian liabilities exceed the Australian assets, it 
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may be pointed out that this table should be taken in connection with the table on page 
868, which sets out the total liabilities and assets. Loans on personal security are 
granted by only very few of the Australian societies. 


(i.) Ordinary Business. The following table shews the liabilities and assets of the 
societies transacting ordinary life business :— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 1911. 


Liabilities. Assets. t 
ot a a a 
Society agai} ,o@ 8 a SUP 
Boes| os afoa| Box 
ieee ae Total. ae a5 ig BS Total 
Soa 8 fo) { io) | 629 
b=(-te) 2 Ss 6) Oe a 
S ri nS He mr A 
£ £ £ Eg £ £ 
Australian Mutual Provident Society*  ... Bec 292,096 |23,655,133)|11,999,723| 8,824,980!20,824,703 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance Co. 5,438,314) 70,657 | 5,508,971)| 2,713,402) 3,115,760) 5,829,162 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society ..| 619,235) 27,369 546,604}! 316,817]  229,787| 546,604 


Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Co. 36,636} 6,544 43,180 5,253} 37,927) 43,180 
Australasian Alliance Assurance Company 145,424} 12,405 157,829)|' 102,172 55,657| 157,829 
National Mut. Life Assoc. of Australasia ...| 5,408,601) 83,368 | 5,491,969]| 3,779,483] 1,712,486] 5,491,969 
Victoria Life and General Insurance Co. ...| 183,540} 21,696 205,236 34,459) 170,501) 204,960: 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society ...| 2,521,507) 20,434 | 2,541,941)| 1,348,702) 1,193,239] 2,541,941 
Aust. Temp. & Gen. Mut. Life Assur. Soc.* | 1,075,382) 8,807 | 1,084,189]; 470,705} 613,484) 1,084,18o 
Liverpool & London & Globe (Life Were ‘i t t 28 + + 


Provident Life fn 644 sted 644 235 237 937 
Equitable Life Assurance Society... «| 261,774 92 261,796 149,354| 399,644] 548,998: 
Mutual Life Insurance Society of New York t t t 89,691) 161,709} 251,400 
New York Life Insurance Society . ..| 778,000) 5,212 778,212)| 95,756 31,289} 127,045 


* Including industrial business. As the business of these two societies is mainly ordinary 
life business they have been included in this table. + Not available. { Several life offices 
have a considerable portion of their assets invested outside the Commonwealth (see table on page 
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(ii.) Industrial Business. As stated in the footnote to the preceding table, the Aus- 
tralian Mutual Provident Society and the Australasian Temperance and General Mutual 
Life Assurance Society, which transact a certain amount of industrial business, but whose 
business is mainly ordinary life business, have been included with those societies doing 
only ordinary life business. On the other hand, the People’s Prudential Assurance 
Company, in whose case industrial business greatly predominates over ordinary life busi- 
ness, has been included in the following table. Incomplete as the table is, it shews that 
the funds appropriated to industrial business are very insignificant in comparison with 
those pertaining to ordinary life business. Taking the table in conjunction with the 
statements of revenue and expenditure, the question may well be asked whether in the 
ease of some of the societies industrial business is worth catering for at all. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 1911. 


Liabilities. Assets. 
a 51) wa : n 4 - 
. ~ fa] -| @ 
: A yo 2 SP 
Society. Bass 55 oo BOE. 
Aeon) od Total. || 4222) 8433] rota. 
gceal 63 eu e's| 95° 
PAO red Ay} od Ss a 
iS ne 3 ys sg 
£ £ £ £ 9 
Mutual Life & Citizens’ Assurance Company | 873,881 19,830 | 893,711 |} 605,811 | 318,051 | 923,862 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Co, 36,113 580 | 36,693 764 35,929 36,693 
Colonial Mutual - ~ 59,486 39,837 99,323 1,287 97,470 98,757 
People’s Prudential Assurance Company”. 32,998 398 33,396 15,427 17,969 33,396 
Provident Life Assurance Company ae 3,267 Ace 3,267 10 5,525 5,535 


* Including ordinary business. 
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(iii.) Total Liabilities and Assets. It has been thought advisable to confine the 
figures relating to life assurance to business in the Commonwealth. Several of the 
companies whose head offices are in Australia transact, however, a large amount of 
business elsewhere, viz., in New Zealand, in South Africa, and in the United Kingdom, 
while in the case of the foreign companies, the Australian business is insignificant com- 
pared with that doneelsewhere. Particulars as to this foreign business of both Australian 
and foreign companies will be found in ‘‘Finance Bulletin, No. 6,” and a short table 
only is inserted here, shewing the total liabilities and~assets (which balance in every 
case) of the various companies, so that the deficiencies in the Australian assets shewn 
in the previous tables for those companies doing business elsewhere may not be mis- 
understood :— 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND ASSETS OF INSURANCE COMPANIES, 1911. 


Liabilities Liabilities 
Society. and Society. and 
Assets. Assets. 
ORDINARY BUSINESS. & £ 
Provident Life 4 f 16,312 


*Australian Mutual Provident Soc. ...| 28,848,335 || Equitable Life Assurance Society ...| 103,944,496 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assur. Co.| 6,789,729 || Mutual Life Ins. Society of New York] 120,560,629 


City Mutual Life Assurance Society... 546,604 || New York Life Insurance Society ...| 140,708,060 
Aust. Metropolitan Life Assur. Co. ... 43,180 

Australian Alliance Assurance Co. ... 157,829 INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS. 

National Mutual Life Association ...) 6,881,925 || Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assur. Co. 963,532 
Victoria Life and General In'sur. Co. 205,236 || Aust. Metropolitan Life Assur. Co.... 36,693 
Oolonial Mutual Life Assurance Soc.| 3,413,873 || Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Soc. 109,870 
*Aust. Temp. & Gen. Mut.Life A.Soc.| 1,199,148 || tPeople’s Prudential Assurance Co. 33,396 
Liverpool & London & Globe (Life) ...) 11,674,284 || Provident Life Assurance Company 50,866 


* Including industrial business. + Including ordinary business. 


§ 6. Fire Insurance. 


1. General.—Returns as to fire insurance are very defective, and only for Sydney 
-and Melbourne and the country districts of Victoria have some figures been given which 
are worth reproducing. The Royal Commission mentioned above under “‘ Life Assurance” 
has reported upon fire insurance matters, and Commonwealth legislation may, therefore, 
be expected at an early date. Legislation concerning fire insurance was in fact contained 
in the bill to which reference has already been made. [§ 5, paragraph 1. ] 


2. Sydney.—Under the Fire Brigades Act 1902 the cost of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade is defrayed by equal payments on the part of the Colonial Treasurer, the muni- 
-cipal councils within: the area under the jurisdiction of the Fire Brigades Board, and the 
insurance companies represented in Sydney. The companies divide their share propor- 
stionately to the amount held at risk. Under this arrangement the amount payable by 
the companies for the year 1909 was £19,100, divided amongst sixty-five companies, of 
which not more than six had their head office in Sydney. The amounts thus held at 
risk at the close of the last four years for which returns are available were, in 1905, 
£78,108,749; in 1906, £81,364,129; in 1907, £86,563,304; and in 1908, £89,071,992. 
A new Act, which came into force on the 1st January, 1910, was passed in 1909. This 
Act substituted a Board of Fire Commissioners for New South Wales for the original 
Metropolitan Fire Brigades Board, and divides the whole State into eight fire districts 
for the greater facilitation of working. 


3. Melbourne.—In Melbourne the Metropolitan Fire Brigades Board assesses the 
amount payable by the insurance companies on the amount of premiums returned. 
These premiums for the last four years averaged about £350,000 per annum, while 
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the contributions paid by the companies amounted to about £18,000, or about £5 
for every £100 of premiums. It may be said, therefore, that the companies have to devote 
about 5 per cent. of their premium income from metropolitan insurances to the main- 
tenance of the fire brigade. 

The annual value of ratable property is nearly £5,650,000, and the amounts con- 
tributed by the municipalities—as in the case of the insurance companies, one-third 
of the amount required by the Fire Brigades Board, the remaining one-third being 
contributed by the State Treasurer—are equal to about #d. per £1 of ratable value. In 
addition to this contribution, insurance companies doing business in Victoria have to 
take out an annual license at a cost of 14 per cent. of the gross premium income, which 
is probably equal to about 13 per cent. on net income. 


4. Country Districts of Victoria.—The country districts are divided into nine areas 
for fire insurance purposes, and the contributions to be paid vary in these areas according 
to the actual requirements of the Country Fire Brigades Board. The annual values of 
ratable property for the last four years were slightly over £1,500,000. The premium 
income of the insurance companies from country business during the year 1912 was 
about £182,000, and the contributions of the companies £4700, equal to about 24 per 
cent. of the premium income. 


5. Brisbane.—A similar arrangement holds good in Brisbane, under which the cost 
of the Fire Brigade Board, amounting to about £6000 per annum, is paid in equal shares 
by the Government, the Brisbane City Council, and the insurance companies. 


6. Adelaide.—The Fire Brigades Board of South Australia is incorporated under 
“The Fire Brigades Act 1904”; “The Fire Brigades Act Amendment Act 1905”; and 
“The Fire Brigades Act Further Amendment Act 1910.” The cost is distributed as 
follows: —Three-ninths to the Government; four-ninths to the insurance companies ; 
and two-ninths to the municipalities and districts which come under the operations of 
the board. The insurance companies are assessed in proportion to that portion of their 
premium incomes derived from the insurance of property (re-insurance within the State 
excepted) situated within the limits of the municipalities and districts coming under the 
operations of the board. The respective contributions for 1911 were as follows :—The 
Government, £6942; the companies, £9256; the municipalities, £4628. 


7. Perth.—A District. Fire Brigades Bill was reported on by a committee of the 
Legislative Assembly during 1909, and it was recommended that all brigades should in 
future be controlled by one board, and that the expense should be met by contributions 
at the following rate :—By Government, two-eighths; by the municipalities, three-eighths; 
and by the insurance companies, three-eighths. These provisions were incorporated in 
an Act, ‘‘The District Fire Brigades Act 1909,” which was assented to on 21st December, 
1909, and came into force on the Ist day of January, 1910. This Act, however, does not. 
apply to Perth or the other districts in which the Fire Brigades Act 1898 is still opera- 
tive. According to the provisions of the latter Act the expenditure is allocated as 
follows :—One-ninth to the Government; four-ninths to the insurance companies; and 
four-ninths to the municipalities. It is provided that the Governor may, at any time, 
on the petition of the council of any municipality, declare by proclamation that the 
provisions of the Act of 1898 shall cease to be in force in that municipal district. 


8. Australian Fire Insurance Business.—Returus are available shewing the revenue 
and expenditure, assets and liabilities, and investments of eighteen insurance companies 
having their head offices either in the Commonwealth or in New Zealand. These com- 
panies are:—(a) with head-office in Sydney—the Australian Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, the City Mutual Fire Insurance Company, the Mercantile Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, the Queensland Insurance Company Limited, the United Insurance 
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Company, and the Insurance Office of Australia Limited; (b) with head-office in Mel- 
bourne—the. Australian Alliance Assurance Company, the Colonial Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, the Commonwealth Insurance Company Limited, the Victoria 
Insurance Company, and the Victoria General Insurance and Guarantee Company 
Limited; (c) with head-office in Hobart—the Derwent and Tamar Fire and Marine 
Assurance Company Limited ; (d) with head-office in Launceston—the Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company of Tasmania; (e) with head-office in Auckland—the New Zealand 
Insurance Company, and the South British Fire and Marine Insurance Company of New 
Zealand; (f) with head-office in, Dunedin—the National Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company of New Zealand, and the Standard Fire and Marine Insurance Company of 
New Zealand; (g) with head-office in Wellington—the New Zealand State Fire Insur- 
ance office; and (hk) with head-office in Christchurch—the Farmers’ Co-operative Insur- 
ance Association of New Zealand. As their names imply, the majority of these companies 
transact marine insurance and in some cases guarantee and other business in addition to 
fire insurance business, and the returns relating to the latter cannot be separated from 
the former. 


The accounts cover two periods of one year, the second year ending at various dates 
from 30th June, 1911, to 3lst March, 1912. The figures for the first year are put in 
brackets. 


The premiums, less reinsurances and returns, amounted to £2,088,120 (£1,861,915), 
losses were £1,029,801 (£1,018,987). Expenses and commission came to £725,806 
(£624,540), and there was, therefore, a profit on trade operations of £332,513 (£218,388). 
As, however, interest, rent, fees, etc., amounted to £176,172 (£152,214), the total profit 
was £508,685 (£370,602). Dividends and bonuses came to £241,777 (£198,476). The 
ratio to premium income of losses was, therefore, 49.32 per cent. (54.73 per cent.), 
and of expenses and commissions, 34.76 per cent. (33.54 per cent.). The resulting ratio 
of trade surplus to premium income was 15.92 per cent. (11.73 per cent.). 


The paid-up capital of the sixteen companies was £1,575,036 (£1,310,347); reserve 
and reinsurance funds, £2,375,255 (£2,176,027); undivided profits, £201,718 (£177,781). 
The total paid-up capital and reserves were, therefore, £4,152,009 (£3,664,155). In 
addition to these liabilities there were others, viz.:—Unsettled losses, £225,402 (£191,918); 
sundry creditors, £230,141 (£155,918); dividend to pay, £135,920 (£125,887); and, in the 
case of one company, a life assurance fund, £141,591 (£170,109), thus bringing the total 
liabilities to shareholders and to the general public up to £4,885,063 (£4,307,987). 


The corresponding amount of assets is made up of investments, £4,324,017 
(£3,738,341), viz.:—Loans on mortgage, £1,272,841 (£1,141,440); Government securities, 
debentures, shares, etc., £1,140,732 (£1,038,897); landed and other property, including 
furniture, £891,968 (£799,128); fixed deposits, £916,178 (£652,935); in the case of one 
company doing a mixed business—loans on its own life policies, etc., £11,654 (£14,055); 
other investments, £99,644 (£91,891). The balance of assets consisted of cash in 
bank, on hand, and bills receivable, £217,876 (£176,438); and sundry debtors, etc., 
£343,170 (£357,100). ote 


The financial position of the companies is undoubtedly a strong one, owing to the 
steady accumulation of reserves, and the high ratio borne by capital and reserves to 
premium income must bea cause of satisfaction to policyholders. 


§ 7. Marine Insurance, 


No returns are available in regard to Marine Insurance. It may, however, be stated 
that the Commonwealth Parliament in 1909 passed an Act (No. 11 of 1909, ‘‘ An Act 
relating to Marine Insurance”) which, was assented to on the 11th November, 1909. This 
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Act materially alters some of the conditions under which marine policies have heretofore 
been issued. 


§ 8. Friendly Societies. 


1. General.—Friendly societies are an important factor in the social life of the 
community, as probably nearly one-third of the total population of the Commonwealth 
comes either directly or indirectly under their influence. Their total membership is 
about 400,000, but as certain benefits, such as medical attendance and free medicine 
and in many cases funeral expenses, are granted to members’ families as well as to 
members themselves, this figure must, even when due allowance is made for young and 
unmarried members, be multiplied by four at the least to arrive at the total number of 
persons more or less connected with these societies. Legislation has conferred certain 
privileges on friendly societies, but, on the other hand, it insists on their registration, 
and it is the duty of the Registrars in the various States, prior to registering a new 
society, to see that its rules are conformable to the law, and that the scale of contribu- 
tions is sufficiently high to enable the promised benefits to be conferred on members. 
Societies are obliged to forward annual returns as to their membership and their finances 
to the Registrar, and elaborate reports are published in most of the States dealing with 
the returns thus received. 


In the following tables the figures refer to the year 1911, except those for South 
Australia, which refer to the quinquennium 1905-9. 


2. Number of Societies, Lodges, and Members.—The total number of societies 
registered in New South Wales is 66; in Victoria, 48; in Queensland, 16; in South 
Australia, 16; in Western Australia, 16; and in Tasmania, 11. No total is given of 
these figures for the Commonwealth, as the societies shewn in one State are in most 
cases represented in all the other States. The number of different lodges, the total 
number of benefit members at the end of the year, and their average number during the 
year are shewn in the following table :— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—LODGES AND MEMBERS, 3Ist DECEMBER, 1911.* 


Benefit Average No. of 
State: mara ber Members Benefit Mein. 
Lodges. End ot Year. i Pen 
New South Wales chy ate Lee 1,769 146,636 138,521 
Victoria ... #5 Ae iat .s.| 1,498 148,603 145,439 
Queensland ee oon a yas 513 45,190 43,755 
South Australia ... eae ne aed 529 58,292 + 
Western Australia Ane ante ay 269 17,637 17,017 
Tasmania Ba ‘as ae seh 180 21,708 cf 
Commonwealth ... hi a 4,758 438,066 Tt 


* See, however, paragraph 1, above. 
t Not available. 


3. Sickness and Death.—Sick pay is-generally granted for a number of months at 
full rates, then, for a period at half rates, and in some societies is finally reduced to 
quarter rates. The following table shews the total number of members) who received 
sick pay during the year, the number of weeks for which they received pay in the 
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aggregate, and the average per member sick, and further the number of benefit members 


who died during the year, together with the proportion of deaths per thousand average 
members :— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—SICKNESS AND DEATH, 1911.* 


Deaths * 
Number of : - Proportion of 
Total Numb Average No. of 
State. Somaterei he of weeks Sick oe wei per Benefit eae fea 
Sick Pay, Pay granted. | Member sick. eo er ey Mem beard! 
New South Wales 32,282 192,429 5.96 1,071 7.73 
Victoria .. a 97,695 214,310 7.74 1,689 11.61 
Queensland fe 9,230 47,511 5.15 294 6.72 
South Australia ... 8,971 86,768 9.67 497 i 
Western Australia 2,645 14,190 5.36 143 8.40 
Tasmania i 4,161 24,593 5.91 159 
Commonwealth 84,984 579,794 6.82 3,853 “i 


* See, however, paragraph 1. + Not available. 


4. Revenue and Expenditure.—The financial returns are not prepared in the same 
way in each State, but an attempt has been made in the subjoined table to group the 
revenue under the main headings :— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—REVENUES, 1911.* 


Entrance Fees. Interest, 
State Members’ Contri- | Dividends, | All other Total 
; butions, and and Income. Revenue. 
Levies. Rents. | 
; £& £ £ & 
New South Wales shin’ a 412,933 64,261 38,043 515,237 
Victoria ks ee A 422,089 88,605 48,941 559,585 
Queensland ook 332 a0 148,366 22,267 ais 170,633 
South Australia ban site +130,096 31,167 165,293 226,556 
Western Australia an Si 49,591 9,146 28,681 87,418 
Tasmania at a eaG Ob 54,925 6,788 11,790 73,503 
Commonwealth Ant vee 1,217,950 229,234 192,748 1,632,982 


* See, however, paragraph 1. + Excluding levies. t+ Including levies. 


The returns relating to expenditure are more complete than those relating to revenue, 
and can be shewn in full for every State. The figures shew that the excess of revenue, 
amounting in the aggregate to £319,680, was divided amongst the six States as follows :— 
New South Wales, £86,658; Victoria, £123,794; Queensland, £46,445; South Australia, 
£37,588; Western Australia, £16,237; and Tasmania, £8963. The revenue exceeded 
the expenditure by about fifteen shillings and tenpence per average benefit member, a 
margin which cannot be called very large. 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—EXPENDITURE, !911.* 


A | 
. Sums Paid | 
Medical | 
t Death of =: All oth Total 
State. Sick Pay. HER OREN Members & gee. Expendi- Expendi- 
Medicine. Wir a. Be - ase 
£ £ £ 2 Laci £ £ 
New South Wale 148,576 148,040 31,838 59,141 45,989 428 584 
Victoria ...| ° 146,866 146,303 29,378 70,023 43,221 435,791 
Queensland api 36,106 50,377 12,001 25,494 + 124,188 
South Australia ... 50,979 28,3805 22,998 24,526 62,160 188,968 
Western Australia 11,742 17,058 2,440 12,839 27,102 71,181 
Tasmania Rie 19,821 18,210 9,950 10,739 5,820 64,540 
Commonwealth | 414,090 403,293 108,815 202,762 184,292 | 1,313,252 


* See, however, paragraphil. ft Included in “Administration.” 


It appears from the above figures that sick pay averaged about fourteen shillings 
and threepence per week, but, as the returns include pay at half and quarter rates, and as 
the proportion of these to full rates is not stated, the average given must be taken for 
what it is worth. Medical attendance and medicine came to about one pound and eight- 
pence per average benefit member, or to nearly £4 15s. per member who received sick 
pay during the year. Funeral expenses averaged £27 1s. 11d. per death of a member or 
wife of a member during the year, but this average also must be taken for what it is 
worth, as the funeral expenses allowed in the case of the death of a member are generally 
much higher than those allowed in the case of the death of a member’s wife. 


5. Funds.—The two foregoing tables shew that the surplus of revenue over expendi- 
ture amounted to £319,680 for the year, and a small surplus must, of course, result 
annually in every society which levies adequate contributions to enable it to meet 
all possible claims. These accumulations of profits are generally invested, and the sub- 
joined table shews for all of the six: States the division into invested and uninvested 
funds :— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—FUNDS, 31st DECEMBER, 1911.* 


State. Evesiot vous Total Funds. 
eG? £ £ 
New South Wales... ane Sed ...| 1,416,068 90,280 | 1,506,348 
Victoria ie ae ane “Be ...| 2,184,175 112,221 | 2,246,396 
Queensland... Sis ve ae are 552,344 26,011 578,355 
South Australia Me ae bad NS 887,318 35,287 922,605 
Western Australia... she iis BEE 164,732 9,782 174,514 
Tasmania... ats ae oa ey, 195,465 11,825 207,290 
Commonwealth ... Se See ..-| 0,000,102 285,406 | 5,635,508 


* See, however, paragraph 1. 


* The total funds amounted, therefore, to £12 17s. 3d. per member at the close of the 
year under review. 
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§ 9. Probates. 


1. Number of Probates and Letters of Administration and Value of Estates.— 
The value of the estates left by deceased persons gives a fair view of the distribution of 
property among the general population. There occurred in 1911 the deaths of 33,835 
adult persons, while the total number of probates and letters of administration granted 
during the same period was 10,972. It would therefore appear that about one in eyery 
three adults who died during the year was possessed of sufficient property to necessitate 
the taking out of probate. The details for each State are shown in the table here- 
under : — 


PROBATES AND LETTERS OF ADMINISTRATION, 911. 


| 
Number of Estates. Value of Estates. 
aye | Letters of F Letters of 
Probates. | Adminis- Total. Probate. Adminis- Total. 
tration. tration. 

: at £ £ £ 
‘New South Wale: 2,421 1,168 3,589: -|125257,228 880,840 | 13,138,068 
Victoria ochre 808i 1,433 4,614 8,469,163 _ 8,469,163 
‘Queensland ee 500 : 229 729 2,111,364 298,131 | 2,409,495 
South Australia ... 854 203 1,057 2,729 829 125,260 | 2,855,089 
Western Australia 344 240 584 703,663 140,488 844,151 
‘Tasmania me 335 64 399 555,634 41 236 596,870 

Commonwealth 7,635 3,337 10,972  |26,826,881 | 1,485,955 | 28,312,836 


* Included with Probates. 


Intestate estates to the value of £146,227 were placed under the control of the 
‘Curator during the year, and £21,526 unclaimed money paid into Consolidated Revenue. 
‘The details for each State are shewn hereunder :— 


INTESTATE ESTATES, 1911. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.) Tas. | C'wlth. 


Intestate estates placed under 
control of Curator during 1911 ; 
Number nae bse 656 368 623 127 300 88 2,162 
Value A £) 46,293 | 29,831 | 43,328 | 19,598 = GSU Mie 


‘Unclaimed money paid into 
consolidated revenue by Cur- 
ator during 1911... £| 7,921! 7,031) 4,361 539 | 1,094} 580 | 21,526 


* Not available. + Exclusive of Western Australia. 


j 
This would make the average value of each estate £2580, and the average value of 
property left by each adult who died in 1911, £837. ; 
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SECTION XXII. 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


§ 1. Evolution of Educational Systems in Australia. 


1. Educational Systems of the States.—(i.) Place of New Sowth Wales in Austra- 
han Hducation. The first settlement in Australia being in New South Wales, it is but 
natural that Australian education should have had its beginning in that State. In the 
evolution of educational method and system in Australia, New South Wales also has 
played a leading part, and has had practically a dominating influence. For that reason 
an account of the evolution of education in this State contains, as it were, the key to the 
understanding of the Australian attitude to this question. The subject is dealt with in 
some detail in No. I. and No. II. issues of the Commonwealth Official Year Book, but 
it is not proposed to repeat it in the present volume. 


(ii.) Educational Systems of other Conunonwealth States.—(a) General. A more 
or less detailed account of the origin and development of the primary educational systems 
ot the other States also appears in No. I. and No. II. issues of the Year Book, 


(b) Recent Development in State Educational Systems.—(i.) New South Wales. 
Amongst the more important developments in this State may be mentioned the new 
scheme of secondary education, which came into operation in 1911, and which provides 
for courses of study extending over four years, for new conditions of entrance, and for 
the abolition of fees in the Public High Schools. The courses of study are designed to 
furnish a preparation for various types of vocation, and have been arranged in four 
groups:—(1) General course leading to the professional studies of higher institutions; 
(2) a commercial course; (3) a technical course, and (4) a domestic course. 

The regulations provide for certificates marking three definite stages in the course— 
(a) the “qualifying” certificate, shewing that the holder has completed the primary 
course; (0) the “intermediate” certificate, marking the end of the first two years of High 
School course; and (c) the “leaving” certificate, indicating the successful graduation 
through the whole course and the passing of the prescribed final examination. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the University authorities for the acceptance of the leaving 
certificate in lieu of the matriculation examination. 


{ii.) Victoria. Under the Amending Education Act of 1910 it is provided that every 
child must attend school for the full period of eight years between 6 and 14, unless he be 
given a certificate of education at 13. ‘The schools are open on an average 225 days in 
each year, and require attendance on all these days, unless reasonable excuse is forth- 
coming. Proyision is made for the mentally deficient. After completion of the 
elementary school course, the pupil may go on to the evening continuation schools, 
higher elementary schools, district high schools, or the trade schools. A Council of 
Public Education has been appointed to advise on educational matters generally, and 
particularly in regard to co-ordination. 


(iii.) Queensland. The Amending Act of 1910 introduced several new features into 
the educational system of Queensland, chief amongst them being—(a) employment of 
proceeds of sales of land and other school property for school purposes, instead of being 
paid into Consolidated Revenue; (b) abolition of local contributions; (c) provision of 
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scheme of school certificates to assist in co-ordination of various branches of the system; 
(d) establishment of compulsory continuation classes; (e) compulsory medical and dental 
examination; (f) raising the compulsory age to 14 years instead of 12 years; (g) provi- 
sion for compulsory attendance on every day on which the school is open. 


(iv.) South Australia. One of the chief events in educationa] development in South 
Australia in 1911 was the provision of evening continuation schools, intended to help 
those who cannot afford to attend the higher day schools. It is proposed also to fall 
into line with the other States in the matter of medical supervision of school children, 
and provision has been made for the appointment of a medical officer, a dental officer, 
and two trained nurses. The changes introduced at the teachers’ training college have 
proved very satisfactory, and the academic teaching at the University is now supple- 
mented by systematic pedagogic instruction for all classes of teachers. 


(v.) Western Australia. The most important educational event in this State 
during 1911 was the opening of a Modern School, designed to give a four years’ course of 
training to children from about 13 years of age, the work being specialised in the last 
two years to meet future needs. Continuation schools were established in 14 different 
centres, and attended by 1000 pupils. Provision was also made for more complete 
medical inspection of State School pupils. © 


(vi.) Tasmania. During 1911 special efforts were made to secure a higher standard 
of education by the issue of new courses of instruction and provision for advanced work 
in the highest classes.’ In regard to training of teachers, special attention has been 
given to the revision of infant school methods. The work of medical inspection has 
been extended by the appointment of two trained nurses. | 


(vii.) Present Position of State Education in Australia. Throughout Australia 
primary education is compulsory and free, while there exists im most of the States a 
liberal provision of scholarships and bursaries to the Higher State Schools, to the Secondary 
Schools, and to the Universities.t Provided that the requisite standard is reached, it 
is of course permissible for children to receive home tuition, or to attend so-called private 
schools. Considerable interest is taken in educational matters by the people of the Com- 
monwealth, and within the last few years several of the States have sent qualified 
representatives to inspect and report on the methods adopted in the chief countries of 
Europe and America. The reports of these Commissioners, especially those of New 
South Wales, have been widely studied, and various improvements have been made in 
accordance with their recommendations. The orientation, lighting, and ventilation of 
school buildings are being modernised. In all of the States periodical medical inspection 
of the children isin force. (A detailed statement of the work being done in this direction 
will be found in the chapter dealing with Public Hygiene.) Methods of training teachers 
are now better developed, and although the ‘“‘pupil teacher’’ system and its effects have 
not been wholly eliminated, it appears to be gradually vanishing. The methods 
adopted in the various States for the selection and training of teachers are described in 
some detail in § 2, par. 10, hereinafter. There has been a wider employment of kinder- 
garten principles in the early stages, and the more or less purely abstract teaching of the 
older days has been largely replaced by concrete methods. Such subjects as nature study, 
manual training, music, and drawing have received a general impetus. Greater atten- 
tion has been given to the scientific classification of pupils. Moreover, as will be seen 
from (ii. b) above and (7) hereafter, the State Education Departments are increasing 
their activities in the direction of Secondary Education. Lastly, the system of inspec- 


if Universities have been in existence for some time in New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, and Tasmania. The University of Queensland was opened in March, 1911, and a 
University will shortly be founded in Western Australia. (oe 
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tion has been considerably remodelled. Under the old system, the inspector was little 
more than an examining officer, but, under the present régime, the primary duty of these 
officers consists in guiding and directing the teaching in accordance with approved 
methods. 


(viii.) Co-ordination of Educational Activities. Although as pointed out in (vii.) the 
primary systems may be considered as fairly well organised, there is still need for a 
more effective co-ordination of the entire educational activities of the States. At 
the present time, the brighter pupils from the State Schools may, through the 
medium of an excellent scheme of scholarships and bursaries, gain entrance to the 
Secondary Schools and to the Universities, but the average boy or girl simply leaves the 
State School at the age of fourteen or thereabouts, and in most cases the State no longer 
concerns itself with their further educational advancement. A small proportion attends 
‘evening schools or technical classes, others persevere in private study, but many make 
no further attempt at progress, The natural disadvantage of this condition of affairs 
has been recognised, and efforts have been made to meet it by providing higher State 
schools, evening schools, extending the facilities for technical instruction, arranging for 
University extension lectures, ete: It may be noted further, that, while the bulk of the 
primary education and the whole of the University education is under the control of the 
State, intermediate secondary education is still largely in private hands. There are, of 
course, some excellent State Higher Schools, together with semi-private subsidised Gram- 
mar Schools, but a fully co-ordinated scheme of public education has yet to be created. 
The various Departments of Public Instruction are virtually departments controlling 
primary education, though they are associated more or less with the Universities and 
with technical education. In some of the States, attention has recently been devoted to 
the question of State control of the entire educational activity of the community, but 
the project is naturally regarded with disfavour by the private school authorities, 


§ 2. State Schools. 


1. Introductory.—The State Schools, or, as they are sometimes termed, the “public” 
schools, of the Commonwealth comprise all schools directly under State control, in con- 
tradistinction to the so-called ‘‘ private” schools, the bulk of which, though privately 
managed, nevertheless cater for all classes of the community. 


2. Enrolment and Attendance.—The following table shews the number of State 
Schools, together with the teachers employed and the enrolment and “average attendance” . 
in each State during the year 1911:— 


STATE SCHOOLS, TEACHERS, AND SCHOLARS, 1911. 


(COMMONWEALTH). 
=) 
State. Schools. | Teachers,* aholars | i nornge é. 

New South Wales... By Sino li a 5,980 | 223,603 | 160,776 
Victoria 7 Sas Ath as 2,061 5,155 204 ;086 146,464 
Queensland ... Yate ied a 1,232 2,733 91,624 70,194 
South Australia Re oi oan 736 | 1,241 55,662 38,727 
Western Australia ... a Ae 495 | 1,043 34,969 29,448 
Tasmania ... Be rie i 381 816 28,821 18,130 
Northern Territory ... che ane 3 3 85 60 

Commonwealth ... ais tke 8,033 16,971 638,850 463,799 


* Exclusive of sewing mistresses. 
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Unfortunately, the schemes of enrolment and of the computation of “‘ average 
attendance’’ are not identical in each State, so that the comparisons are imperfect. 
The average attendance at High Schools in South Australia is not recorded, and the 
necessary figures were obtained by an estimate based on enrolment. That the edu- 
cational statistics of each State of the Commonwealth should be made up in the same 
way is much to be desired. 

The enrolment and average attendance at the State Schools in the Commonwealth 
are given below for the years 1891, 1901, and for each year of the period 1907 to 1911:— 


ENROLMENT AND ATTENDANCE AT STATE SCHOOLS, 1891 to 1911. 
(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


g Total " A pact Total 5 A 
Year. ponulanon'y Enrolment. “yaverese.. Year. Population? Enrolment. A eeeaes 
1891 . 3,240 561,153 | 350,773 1909 | 4,323 624,236 458,260 
1901' | $8,824 | 688,478 | 450,246 1910 | 4,425 627,910 455,870 
1907 4,161 | 611,990 | 444,001 1911 4,569 638,850 463,799 
1908 4,232 | 618,886 | 446,146 | 
| 


1. In thousands. 


It will be seen from the above table that, despite the increase of population, the 
official figures of enrolment and average attendance at the State Schools of the Common- 
wealth shew unsatisfactory results, although an upward tendency is evident in the figures 
for 1909 and 1911. An examination of the graphs on pages 252 to 254, shewing birth- 
rate, will make it apparent that this is at least in part due to the diminished birth- 
rate of past years. 


Schools in the Federal Capital Area. During the year 1911 fourteen State Schools 
were in operation in the Federal Capital Territory (Yass-Canberra). The pupils enrolled 
numbered 304 and the average attendance 183. Oost of upkeep in 1911 amounted to 
£1593. 


3. Centralisation of Schools.—The question of centralisation of schools adopted so 
successfully in America has received some attention in the Commonwealth, and particu- 
larly in New South Wales. It is recognised that a single adequately-stafied and well- 
equipped central institution can give more efficient teaching than a congeries of small 
scattered schools in the hands of less-highly trained teachers, and the small schools in 
some districts were therefore closed and the children conveyed to the central institution. 
The principle was first adopted in New South Wales in 1904, when the conveyance of 
pupils was authorised in the case of twelve schools. In 1911 subsidy was paid for con- 
veyance to eighty schools. * 


4, Education in Sparsely-settled Districts—It has always been the aim of the State 
to carry the benefits of education into the remotest and most sparsely-settled districts. 
This! is effected in various ways. (i.) By the establishment of Provisional Schools, 7.é., 
small schools in which the attendance does not amount to more than about a dozen 
pupils, these institutions merging into the ordinary public school list when the attend- 
ance exceeds the minimum. (ii.) When there are not enough children to form a 
provisional school what are known as Half-time Schools are formed, the teacher visiting 
«them on alternate days. In still more sparsely-peopled districts an itinerant teacher goes 
from house to house within a certain radius. Thus in Queensland during 1911 the six- 
teen itinerant teachers covered 525,100 square miles of country and travelled 51,859 miles, 
In this State also the Education Department has established what are known as Saturday 
Schools in which small groups of children in outlying districts are visited by the nearest 
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teacher on Saturdays and receive the benefit of several hours’ instruction. These schools, 
of which there are now ten, have been warmly welcomed in the districts in which they 
are established, inasmuch as under this system the children ‘‘ outback ’’ receive a greater 
amount of instruction than is possible under the system of itinerant teachers. During 
1911 the Education Department in Western Australia disbursed over £1800 in ‘‘ driving 
grants,’’ 7.e., sums of money granted to parents whose homes are over three miles from 
the nearest school, and who arrange to have their children driven in. In New South 
Wales and Western Australia parents in the thinly-peopled areas are also allowed to club 
together and build a school, which receives aid from the Government in the form of a 
yearly subsidy and grant of school material. (iii.) An experiment on the part of New 
South Wales, the result of which was awaited with some interest, was the establishment 
in 1908 of a ‘‘travelling’’ school. A van was provided in which the teacher travelled, 
carrying with him a tent for himself and one to be used as a school, together with such 
books and apparatus as are required in a primary school. So far very satisfactory results 
have been attained. (iv.) There are also railway camp schools in operation on the sites 
of extensive railway works. 


5. Evening Schools.—Eyening Public Schools have been in existence for many years 
in some of the States, but their progress has been uncertain. In New South Wales there 
were during 1911, 16 evening primary schools with an average attendance of 343 ; Victoria 
had eight schools with enrolment of 978 and an average attendance of 293; Queensland 
had evening continuation classes attended by 54 pupils; and Western Australia had con- 
tinuation classes in 14 centres, attended by about 1000 pupils. Up to the end of 1910 
the evening schools in New South Wales aimed chiefly at giving primary instruction, but 
in October of that year evening continuation schools of two types were established—(i.) 
Artisan Schools for boys learning trades; and (ii.) Commercial Schools for boys starting 
in business. In June 1912 there were twenty-one schools in operation in the metropolitan 
district, and fourteen (ten of which are artisan schools) in the country districts. Hvening 
Continuation Schools have been established under regulation in South Australia, and are 
intended principally to help the working boy to improve his general education and to add 
to the store of knowledge most useful in his present work. Classes are now established 
in thirteen centres with an enrolment of 247 students. 


6. Higher State Schools.—(i.) In New South Wales public schools, which provide 
advanced courses of instruction for two years for pupils who haye completed the primary 
course, are classed as Superior Schools. There were 145 of these schools in existence at 
the end of 1911, with an enrolment of about 92,000 scholars. Provision has also been 
made for the more advanced education of children in country centres by the establishment - 
of twenty-eight district schools. These schools are specially staffed, and undertake the 
work of preparing students for admission to the training colleges. There are also ten 
High Schools in the State—five for boys and five for girls. These had an enrolment in 
1911 of 1865 pupils, with an average attendance of 1787. From the beginning of 1911 
the upper sections of the girls’ and boys’ schools at Fort Street have been graded as 
High Schools. In order to provide teachers of agriculture, provision is made for ten 
teacher-students annually to attend the second year’s training at the Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College. 

The Sydney Grammar School (not a ‘‘ State’’ School in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term), which receives a State endowment of £1500 a year, had in 1911 a quarterly 
enrolment of 584 pupils, and an average attendance of 553. 


(ii.) In Victoria, the schools hitherto known as “‘ Continuation Schools’’ have been 
proclaimed as District High Schools, and are not now restricted, to candidates for the 
- teaching service and the holders of scholarships. Pupils possessing the certificate of 
merit may be enrolled at District High Schools and at Agricultural High Schools at the 
age of twelve years, but they cannot be appointed as junior teachers until they have 
reached the age of sixteen years. There are District High Schools at Bairnsdale, 
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Bendigo, Castlemaine, Echuca, Geelong, Horsham, Kyneton, Melbourne, Maryborough 
and Stawell, and Agricultural High Schools at Ballarat, Colac, Leongatha, Mansfield, 
Mildura, Sale, Shepparton, Wangaratta,*Warragul and Warrnambool. The enrolment 
at these schools in 1911 was 1738, of whom 829 were boys and 909 girls. 


(iii.) Prior to the year 1911, Queensland did not possess any distinctly secondary 
schools under State control, but in February of that year-High Schools were opened at 
Warwick, Gympie, Bundaberg, Mount. Morgan, Mackay, and Charters Towers. Tuition 
at these schools is free, but students must pass a qualifying entrance examination. The 
enrolment in 1911 amounted to 610. In smaller centres it is intended to provide extra 
tuition at existing State schools where the attendance warrants it. There are, moreover, 
ten Grammar Schools—six for boys and four for girls, each of which is subsidised by the 
State to the extent of £750 per annum, and in addition receives a payment of £250 per 
annum for providing district scholarships. These scholarships, fifty in number, are 
granted to State School pupils. The enrolment at the Grammar Schools in 1911 was 
1304, and the average attendance 1146. Since the year 1909 these schools have been 
regularly examined by the Inspector-General of the Education Department. The 
Government is considering the advisableness of merging these schools with its own 
scheme of secondary education. 


(iv.) South Australia. Including the Adelaide High Schools, there were altogether 
nineteen District High Schools open in South Australia in 1911, with an enrolment of 
2168 students, and a teaching staff of 80. In addition to giving secondary education, 
these institutions form a valuable source from which the Department can draw a supply 
of young teachers. 


(v.) Western Australia. A Modern School designed to give a four years’ course to 
pupils admitted at about the age of 13 years was opened in Perth early in 1911. The 
first two years of the course are to a large extent common to all, but in the final two years 
specialisation is aimed at, in order to meet the needs of future University students, 
teachers, agriculturists, scientific and business men; and, in the case of girls, to give 
tuition in domestic economy to those desirous of it. At the opening of the school there 
were 226 students, but when the additional buildings are completed there will be accom- 
modation for 400. During 1909 the upper classes of schools in the largest centres of 
population were brought together into central schools, in order to secure more economical 
and effective teaching, and it is intended that these central institutions shall form 
the nucleus of future High Schools. Continuation classes were inaugurated in 14 
centres in 1911, and were attended by nearly 1000 pupils. The classes are intended to 
provide some measure of higher education to those who leave school as soon as they reach 
the compulsory age of 14 years. Admission to these classes is free, but pupils must 
attend regularly three evenings a ‘week. Evening Schools are held in various parts of 
the State, but the work carried on is mainly primary. The Perth High School for boys 
is subsidised by the State to the extent of £1000 annually. 


(vi.) Tasmania. No direct provision has hitherto been made by Tasmania for 
public education of a standard intermediate between that of a State School and the 
University, but an increasing number of pupils are prepared in the ordinary State 
Schools for the Junior Public Examination of the University. It is intended to encour- 
age this work in future, and the scheme of scholarships, which was discontinued for 
many years, has recently been revived. For a period of thirty years, from 1860 to 1890, 
‘there was in force in Tasmania a system under which the State, without actually 
providing educational agencies, did much to foster education within the range of the 
generally accepted High School gurriculum, for the Council of Education during this 
period conducted public examinations of various grades, at which scholarships for juniors 
to “superior” schools were typed as well as exhibitions to British Universities. The ~ 
Council also granted the degree of ‘‘ Associate of Arts” in imitation of the similar Oxford 
title. Later on the Council of ‘Education evolved and expanded into the University of 
Tasmania. 
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7. Agricultural Training in State Schools.—The question of agricultural training 
in ordinary schools has received considerable attention in New South Wales. In 1905 a 
teacher of school agriculture was appointed to visit schools and districts for the purpose 
of giving instruction to teachers and scholars in the subject, the officer selected possessing 
the dual qualifications of a thorough acquaintance with agricultural work and school 
methods. The Hducation Department makes grants of seeds of various kinds to the 
schools having gardens, and in some instances has installed windmill plants to provide 
an adequate water supply. Under the direction of a capable head master, a college has 
also been opened at Hurlstone, near Sydney, at which practical lessons are given in 
elementary agriculture, and the institution also serves as a stepping-stone to the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College. The Department has also organised Rural Camp 
Schools for the purpose of giving teachers and scholars first-hand knowledge of country 
industries. Schools of this nature were held in 1911 at Richmond, Morpeth, and 
Mudgee, the total attendance for the year being 2073. 

The subject of Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Farms is dealt with in the 
section relating to Agriculture. (See page 412.) 


In Victoria what are termed Agricultural High Schools have been established at 
Ballarat, Colac, Leongatha, Mansfield, Mildura, Sale, Shepparton, Wangaratta, Warra- 
gul, and Warrnambool. Pupils must be at least fourteen years of age, and have passed 
beyond the curriculum of the elementary school, or else be able to afford satisfactory 
proof that they are qualified to profit by the instruction offered. The schools are 
practically secondary schools with an agricultural bias, and form a link between the 
rural school and the agricultural college. They are also used as a preliminary stage in the 
education of boys and girls who wish to become teachers and eventually graduate in the 
State Training College and the University. A local council is to be appointed for each 
school, and will exercise a general oversight over its operations. The experimental plots 
at these schools have aroused much interest among the farmers from the surrounding 
districts. A Supervisor of Agriculture reports and gives advice on the teaching of agri- 
culture in the State Schools. The elementary principles of agriculture are now taught 
in about 600 State Schools. 

Although Queensland possesses an Agricultural College and several experimental 
farms, there is no agricultural institution directly connected with the Education Depart- 
ment. The Government, however, provides a small grant to encourage the study of 
agriculture, horticulture, and kindred subjects in the State Schools, while a departmental 
teacher of agriculture visits the schools and gives assistance in agricultural, horticultural, 
and nature study work: Some.exeellent experimental work has been carried out at a. 
few of the schools,while gardens have been established wherever circumstances permitted. 
Short courses of instruction for teachers have been instituted at the Gatton College. 
A large number of teachers have gained a practical knowledge of milk and cream testing, 
and the subject is now added to the programme of instruction in several of the dairying 
districts. 


In South Australia the Public Schools’ Floral and Industrial Society, founded in 
1880, holds annual exhibitions of school work from all parts of the State. In addition, 
it has for some years undertaken the distribution of flower seeds among school children 
at a very cheap rate, and has thus fostered the love of horticulture with remarkable 
success. A special instructor has been appointed to give assistance to teachers desirous 
of making their school gardens aid in nature study work. 


In Western Australia an advisory teacher of nature study visits the schools and gives 
advice in regard to proper methods in horticulture and experimental agricultural work. 
The number and usefulness of the gardens and experimental plots attached to State 
schools shew marked improvement each year. 


8. Teachers in State Schools.—The distribution of the teaching staff in the State 
Schools during the year 1911, including teachers of needlework, was as follows :— 
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TEACHING STAFF IN STATE SCHOOLS, 1911. 


(COMMON WEALTH.) 


Principal . Pupil or Junior / 
Teachers. Assistants. Teachers, POW, Total. 
State. Mis- 
tresses. 


Males.| Fem. | Males.| Fem: |Males.| Fem. 


New South Wale 2,265 559 1,005 2,151 = we 112 3,270 2,822 6,092 
Victoria ... «| 1,551 673 283 936 384 1,328 417 | 2,218 3,354 5,572 
Queensland ae 719 512 267 645 238 352 .. | 1,224) 1,509 | 2,733 
South Australia ... 279 378 70 358 37 119 84 286 939 | 1,325 
Western Australia Q7T 208 93 359 18 88 66 388 721 1,109 
Tasmania eet 178 205 17 126 63 227 nye 258 558 816 
Northern Territ'y 1 2 ag nab ey 71 ng 1 3 4 


Commonwealth} 5,270 | 2,537 1,735 4,575 740 2,114 680. 1,745 9,906 | 17,651 


It will be observed that there is a fairly large number of junior teachers, or pupil 
teachers, as they are called in most of the States. The pupil teachers will, however, in 
time disappear, and their places will be filled by young people who have undergone a 
course of training in schools specially provided for the purpose. Allusion to the methods 
of training will be found in the next paragraph. 


9. Training Colleges.—The development of the training systems of the various 
States has been alluded to at some length in preceding issues of the Year Book. The . 
present position is as follows :— 


(i.) New South Wales. During 1911, the total number of students in the Black- 
friars Training College was 318, women students numbering 175. A branch institution 
was opened early in 1911 at Hereford House for the training of candidates for the 
position of teacher or assistant at small country schools and this was attended by 170 
students. At the various district schools there were during 1911, 187 first-year and 173 
second-year probationary students. Of the latter, 170 passed the entrance examination 
for ‘the Training College. 


(ii.) Victoria. _Candidate teachers in this State are trained in the District High 
Schools or Agricultural High Schools, the period of probation being supplemented by a 
course of training for two years in the Senior Training College at Melbourne. There are 
twenty District High Schools now in operation, of which ten give training in elemen- 
tary agriculture. The present Training College dates back to 1874, but during the 
retrenchment period, viz., from 1893 to 1900, it was closed. The institution was 
reopened in February, 1900, with an enrolment of fifty-seven students. By the 30th 
June, 1911, the number had increased to 115. The College lectures are also attended 
by considerable numbers of private students qualifying for certificates as Infant, Kinder- 
garten or Primary teachers. A Training College Hostel has been established and a Corre- 
spondence class formed for country teachers desirous of qualifying for the Infant Teachers’ 
Certificate. The students at the Hostel receive training in domestic economy. Five 
city and four country practising schools are attached to the Training College. The Uni- 
versity Secondary Practising School, with an enrolment of 126 in 1911, gives teaching 
practice for secondary students taking the diploma course at the Melbourne University. 


(iii.) Queensland. There is no Training College in Queensland at the present time, 
but it is hoped ere long to establish one at Brisbane in affiliation with the University of 
Queensland. Young people of both sexes are admitted to the service as pupil-teachers 
at the age of fourteen years, the only training received being that given by the principals 
of the schools to which they are appointed. The school for infants at Kangaroo Point 
has, however, been specially staffed and equipped for training Kindergarten teachers. 
It is proposed to establish similar institutions at Rockhampton and Townsville. 
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(iv.) Sowth Australia. During the year 1910 the system of training in force in 
South Australia was remodelled and improved. Prior to this year students had devoted 
themselves chiefly to academic studies, but in 1910 provision was made for increased 
attention to the theory and practice of teaching. District courses of training were 
established to prepare teachers for work in primary and infant schools, and an advanced 
course was outlined for those who will become High School teachers. Each of these 
courses extends over a year. Students in the primary course who shew special ability 
may be granted a second year’s training. The special course for Secondary Schools will 
give students an opportunity of obtaining the diploma of education. There were 45 
students in the Training College in 1911. At the Adelaide High School 35 pupil- 
teacher students remained from 1910 and 43 new candidates were admitted. Practice 
in teaching is gained by the student teachers at the Observation School, which also pro- 
vides training for teachers qualifying for appointment to provisional schools. Twenty- 
six candidates passed the prescribed test for admission as.pupil teachers. 


(v.) Western Australia. A Training College for teachers was opened at Claremont 
in 1902. The original building provided accommodation for sixty students, but 
extensions were opened in 1908, and the number in training during 1911 was 64. 
The course in the Training College lasts two years. Central classes for “monitors” 
(i.e., pupil teachers) were established at Perth in 1903, and monitors outside the 
metropolitan area are instructed by correspondence. A Normal School was established 
in Perth in 1907 for the purpose of providing a two years’ course of higher instruc- 
tion for a limited number of children who had completed the State School course 
and intended to become teachers, The pupils in attendance during 1910 numbered 59, 
of whom 33 were girls. In February, 1911, the Normal School was closed and replaced 
by a better equipped institution known as the Modern School. Toassist teachers of small 
schools to gain some experience of the best method of school management, a Model 
School has been established at Gosnell’s, and arrangements have been made for intending 
teachers, as well as those actually in charge of small schools, to spend a portion of their 
time at this institution. Special courses of instruction have been instituted to provide 
training for applicant teachers for small country schools, this plan being adopted to 
meet the growing demand for teachers in newly settled areas. Moreover, schools of 
instruction for teachers in charge of the smaller country schools are held in different 
centres by district inspectors as well as in Perth; an advisory teacher visits the schools 
in outlying districts; while camps of instruction are held to give practice in cadet 
training. ' rat 


(vi.) Tasmania. The system of training adopted in Tasmania is as follows :—(a) 
The candidate is selected at fourteen years of age by a head teacher, and assists as a 
‘“monitor’’ for about a year, during which period he must give proof of suitableness for 
training. (6) At the end of this period there is a two years’ course of training in the 
Training College. _(c) The candidate then returns to his own school and teaches there 
for two years, the head teacher being responsible for his training in practical work, while 
the Training College authorities give lessons by correspondence. (d) The last stage is a 
final year in the Training College as a senior student. Some of the more adyanced are 
granted a second year’s training, and it is proposed to allow at least one each year to 
qualify for the Diploma of Education at the Melbourne Training College. During 1911 
there were 90 students in training. 


10. School Savings Banks.—Returns shew that these institutions are in existence in 
three States. In New South Wales, there were 710 banks at the end of 1911, the 
deposits amounting to £30,122, and withdrawals to £29,236. Since the establishment of 
the banks in 1887, deposits totalled £405,762, and withdrawals £393,953. Of the latter 
sum £96,608 was placed to children’s accounts in Savings Banks. In South Australia, 
188 schools had £3705 to their credit; and in Western Australia, there were 185 school 


_ banks with 9869 depositors and £10,324 at credit. 
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11. Expenditure on State Schools.—The net expenditure on State education during 


1901 and for the five years ended 1911 is shewn below. 


expenditure on buildings, which is shewn separately in a subsequent table. 


EXPENDITURE ON MAINTENANCE, STATE SCHOOLS, 1901 and 1907-11. 
(COMMONWEALTH.) - 


The figures do not include 


1 | - | 
Year. | N.S.W | Victoria. Qld. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Nor. Ter,| C’ wealth. 

me ee ta oney gs oe £ £ So Ae £ 
1901 ...|. 623,734 | 656,907 | 256,245 | 152,006 | 89,694 | 37,710 | Ae 1,816,296 
1907 ...| 816,249 | 677,701 | 297,210 | 152,400 | 159,122 | 52,830 2,155,512 
1908...| 934,603 | 692,410 | 299,227 | 152,950 | 164,456 | 60,407 2,304,053 
1909...) 940,534 | 726,020 } 309,704 | 164,863 |166,103 | 73,532 2,380,756 
1910 we 979,775 788,246 | 323,372 | 177,827 |172,470 | 74,907 aa 2,516,597 
1911 see 1,048,584 | 834,276 | 351,942 | 198,979 |187,3801 | 84,317 629 | 2,706,028 

} 4 


The expenditure per head of average attendance for each of the years given above 


will be found in the succeeding table. 


As the figures shew, Western Australia has the 


highest average, followed by New South Wales and Victoria, the lowest rate being in 
Tasmania. 


COST PER HEAD OF AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, STATE SCHOOLS, 1901 and 1907-11. 


(COMMONWEALTH.) 


Year. N.S.W Victoria. Qld. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. Neo: C’wlth. 
é (£5 d.)/£ 8a. )€ 8d. £8. a) 8 d (£8. d.) £ sd £5. d. 
1901 4 OelO 4 7 Ob 12 Oui BD De oO 9 reseed! kids aE 4 0 8 
TOOT eS petal 2 ie Oy ad Le ee On CO non cette tees oll eo) 417.4 
1908/519 9/416 6/4 811/4 0 1]|6 1010 3 15 9 D ce AB 
1909 PSE GaaTO BIE SB OME Gung he. Ud Dig sae ay sy bebe wed (Ol 
TOTOIG FS OHSAS HO AAS M4 PACD WS esa r8 Me ores oa: 5 1041S 
1911|/610 5/513811);5 0 5);5 210)6 7 2)418 0 10.927  WrStdosy S 
| | 
Expenditure on school buildings in each of the years quoted was as follows :— 
EXPENDITURE ON STATE SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 1901 and 1907-i1. 
(COMMONWEALTH.) 
Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Qld. 8. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | C’ wealth. 
£ £& £ £ & & £& 
1901 ... 57,663 36,040 33,421 18,656 49,073 7,762 | 197,615 
1907...) 103,348 68,416 30,840 15,839 38,928 7,216 |, 264,587 
1908 ....! 146,715 | .106,983 44,333 22,726 34,299 8,659 | 363,715 
1909 ...| 149,767 162,932 57,349 31,512 31,099 8,442 | 441,101 
1910...| 191,188 118,556 50,668 44,025 47,637 16,957 | 469,081 
1911...) 176,194 117,048 53,953 35,581 58,406 » 16,548 | 457,730 


The total net cost and the net cost per scholar in average attendance during the 
year 1911 were as follows :— 
NET TOTAL COST, STATE SCHOOL EDUCATION, 1911. 
(COMMONWEALTH.) 


Item. N.S.W.| Vic. /Q’land./S.Aust.| W.A.| Tas. N. T. |C’ wealth. 
Net cost of education, including £ £ £ £ £ & £ £ 
buildings ... ay «+. {1,224,778| 951,324 | 405,895 | 234,560 | 245,707 | 100,865 | 629 | 3,163,758 
Per scholar in average 
attendance ... vas ...| £712/5 | £6 9/11 | £5 15/10! £6 1/2 | £8 6/10 |£5 11/2 | £109/7| £6 16/5 


The average for the Commonwealth in 1901 was £4 9s. 3d. per scholar in average 
attendance. 
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§ 3. Private Schools.* 


1. School Teachers, etc., in 1911.—The following table shews the number of Private 
Schools, together with the teachers engaged therein, and the enrolment and average 
attendance in 1911:— 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 1911. 


(COMMON WEALTH.) 


State. Schools. Teachers. Enrolment. ene 

New South Wales seis ad 756 3,659 60,963 51,569 
Victoria Bs sae nee 587 1,975 55,893 45,000 
Queensland ... es oe 141 729 16,100 13,560 
South Australia nits Be 176 665 11,650 9,395 
Western Australia Se a 123 421 9,000 8,015 
Tasmania... we ate 114 349 7,138 5,009 
Northern Territory... As 1 2 50 40 

Commonwealth 1,898 7,800 160,794 132,588 


The figures for Queensland include the returns from Grammar Schools, of which 
there are ten—six for boys and four for girls. These schools are governed by boards of 
trustees, partly nominated by Government, and partly by the subscribers to the funds. 
The trustees make regulations regarding the fees of scholars, the salaries of teachers, and 
generally for the management of the schools. Hach school is endowed by the Govern- 
ment at the rate of £750 per annum together with an additional £250 to provide district 
scholarships, of which five were allotted to each school from ist January, 1911. During 
the year all the grammar schools were inspected by the departmental Inspector-General. 


2. Growth of Private Schools.—The enrolment and average attendance at Private 
Schools during 1891, 1901 and in each year of the period 1907 to 1911 are shewn below :— 


ENROLMENT AND ATTENDANCE AT PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 1891 to 1911. 


(COMMONWEALTH.) 


Year. Enrolment, he verese. Ke Year. Enrolment. oe 
1891 124,485 99,588 1909 164,428 127,069 
1901 148,659 120,742 1910 158,694 129,872 
1907 | 152,037 122,878 1911 160,794 132,588 
1908 152,399 125,530 


In view of the growth in population during the period covered by the table the 


increase in enrolment and attendance does not afford room for much satisfaction. 


The 


returns will no doubt in future be to some extent adversely affected by the development 
of the Higher State Schools alluded to in a preceding paragraph. 


* Private Schools include all schools not wholly under State control. 
though popularly applied is, of course, a misnomer. 


The term “ private” 
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3. Defects in Returns of Private Schools.—— Throughout Australia, until quite 
recently, no administrative machinery existed by means of which supervision could be 
exercised over the course of education carried out under other egis than that of the 
Departments of Education themselves. These departments were without authority over 
the qualifications of the teaching staff, the equipments, the curricula, or general circum- 
stances of private or denominational schools. With the exception of Western Australia, 
Victoria, and Tasmania, this state of things continues to the present time. 


Without a thorough system of registration of all schools (public or private) the 
certainty of the operation of the compulsory clause of Public Instruction Acts must 
necessarily be insecure. Proper statistical information, moreover, cannot be obtained 
without imposing upon all schools the duty of rendering complete and prompt returns 
in regard to enrolment, attendance, teaching staff, equipment, etc. 


Recent educational criticism has led, not only to a better training of teachers in 
State Schools, and, to some extent, in Private Schools, but-also to a better recognition of 
the importance of accurate information as to the progress of educational events. It is 
understood that in New South Wales steps will be taken shortly to secure more adequate 
information as to the condition of schools generally. 


In Victoria up to the year 1905, no attempt had been made to bring Private Schools 
under general administrative control, but the Registration of Teachers and Schools Act 
of 1906, and the Education Act of 1910, established a registration scheme under a special 
committce. At present, the committee consists of nine members of the Council of 
Education. Section 60 of the Act of 1910, also empowers the Minister of Education to 
authorise the inspection of any school (other than a State School) in order to ascertain 
whether the instruction given is satisfactory. In his first report, the inspector of 
registered schools pointed out that there is a fair number of institutions which are 
very unsatisfactory both as regards buildings and quality of instruction given therein. 


In Queensland, with the exception of the Grammar Schools, which are now examined 
annually, there is practically no control over the Private Schools, beyond the fact that 
they may submit themselves to inspection if so desired, and there is apparently no 
provision in South Australia for any Government supervision over Private School affairs. 


In Western Australia, non-Goyernment schools must be declared efficient by the 
Education Department if attendance at them is to be recognised as fulfilling the 
requirements of the law, and the school registers must be open to the inspection of the 
compulsory officers of the Department. 


In Tasmania the Education Act requires the teachers of other than State Schools 
“to furnish during January of each year returns showmg attendances at such schools.’’ 
Despite the fact that penalties are prescribed for non-compliance with the law, neverthe- 
less many teachers neglect to return the forms sent out. Provision has been made for 
registration of private teachers and schools very much on the lines adopted in Victoria. 
The Act declares that all persons who were employed in a bona fide manner for at least 
three months before 25th October, 1906, are entitled to be registered as teachers without 
submitting proof of professional qualifications. No person can be registered as a private 
teacher since July, 1907, unless the Board is satisfied as to his fitness for the work. 


§ 4. Free Kindergartens. 


The following information regarding Free Kindergartens in the Commonwealth has 
been compiled from particulars supplied by the principals of the chief institutions in each 
State, except in the case of Victoria, the details for this State being, furnished by the 
Inspector of Registered Schools. | 
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FREE KINDERGARTENS IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


Average Number of 
State. No. of Schools.| Teachers. Attendance of | Teachers in 
Children. Training. 

New South Wales (Sydney) 8 40 d100 Hy 64 
(Newcastle) ... 3 4 ' 104 7 
Victoria (Melbourne) ... da} 17 215 731 14 
Queensland (Brisbane) 4 9 92 5 
South Australia (Adelaide) 5 21 300 13 
Tasmania (Hobart) 1 4 50 3 
(Launceston) 1 5 30 4 
Total a Be 39 298 aE eas 110 


The figures given in the column referring to teachers include voluntary helpers and 
student teachers as well as permanent instructors. In New South Wales the total 
includes thirty-one student teachers, the Victorian returns are inclusive of one hundred 
and seventy-eight voluntary helpers, those for South Australia one voluntary and thirteen 
student teachers, while there were four student teachers at the Launceston institution. 

It must, of course, be distinctly understood that the information given above refers 
to Kindergartens under private management? and is exclusive of institutions controlled 
by the Education Departments of the various States. 


$ 5. Universities. 


1. Origin and Development.—The history of the foundation and progress of the 
four then existing Australian Universities was traced at some length in Year Books I. 
and II, In the present volume space will permit of only a very brief reference to the 
subject. 


(i.) University of Sydney. The Act of Incorporation of the University of Sydney 
received Royal assent on the 1st October, 1850, and the first Senate was appointed on the 
24th December of that year. The first matriculation examination was held in October, 
1852, when twenty-four candidates passed the required test, and the formal inauguration 
ceremony took place on the 11th October of the same year. A Royal Charter was 
granted to the University on the 27th February, 1858. Women students were admitted 
in 1881. At the inception of the University there were only three professorships. The 
present staff consists of eighteen professors, five assistant professors, and ninety-one 
lecturers and demonstrators. There are, in addition, seyen honorary lecturers, four 
honorary dernonstrators, as well as various miscellaneous assistants in laboratories and four 
curators of museums. Considerable modifications, particularly in regard to the election 
of the Senate, were introduced by the University (Amendment) Act of 1912. Ten of the 
twenty-four Fellows constituting the Senate are now elected by the graduates of the 
University. 


(ii.) University of Melbourne. This institution was established by Act of Parlia- 
ment assented to on the 22nd January, 1853, and its first Council was appointed on the 
11th April of that year. The foundation stone of the main building was laid on the 3rd 
July, 1854, and the University was formally inaugurated on the 13th April, 1855. By 
Royal Letters Patent issued in 1859 its degrees are, like those of the Sydney institution, 
declared of equal status with those of any other University in the British Empire. 
Women students attended lectures for the first time in 1881. The University, which 
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began in 1855 with Schools of Arts and Laws, has now a staff of eighteen professors, 
sixty-one lecturers and demonstrators, as well as 60 miscellaneous assistants. The 
Conservatorium of Music has-a staff numbering twenty-five. 


(iii.) University of Adelaide. This University was established by Act of Parliament 
in 1874. Its origin and progress was largely due to the munificence of the late Sir 
Walter Watson Hughes and Sir Thomas Elder, G.C.M.G: the total gifts of the latter 
amounting to over £100,000. The academical work of the institution was commenced 
in March, 1876, when eight matriculated and fifty-two non-graduating students attended 
lectures. The foundation stone of the University buildings was laid on the 30th July, 
1879, and the buildings were opened in April, 1882. In 1881, by Royal Letters Patent, 
the degrees granted by the institution were recognised as of equal distinction with those 
of any University in the British Empire. The Elder Conservatorium of Music was 
opened in 1898. Power was given by Act of Parliament in 1880 to grant degrees to 
women. At first there were only four professorships in the University, whereas the 
present staff consists of ten professors, twenty-eight lecturers and thirteen assistant 
lecturers, exclusive of the staff at the Conservatorium, which numbers ten. 


(iv.) University of Tasmania. The Act to establish the University of Tasmania 
(Hobart) was assented to on the 5th of December, 1889. At the present time, the insti- 
tution, which is small but efficient, possesses a staff of four professors, four lecturers, and 
three assistant lecturers and demonstrators. Under Statute dated 13th April, 1905, the 
Zeehan School of Mines and Metallurgy was affiliated to the University. 


(v.) University of Queensland. The Act to establish the University of Queensland 
was passed in 1909, and the first Senate svas appointed on the 14th April, 1910. The 
University was opened on the 14th March, 1911, when 60 students were matriculated. 
Provision has been made for a Correspondence Study department in connection with the 
institution. At the present time there are four professors, i.e., one each of classics, 
chemistry, engineering, and for mathematics and physics, with a liberal complement of 
lecturers and demonstrators. 


(vi.) University of Western Australia. The University Commission in this State 
has recommended the establishment of a University somewhat on the lines of those in 
the eastern States, but with such amendments as would bring it as far as possible into 
accord with the most modern requirements. The Act establishing a University was 
passed on the 18th February, 1911. In addition to lectureships, it is proposed to open 
the institution with four professorships—modern literature and history, mathematics 
and physics, chemistry, and engineering and mining—while a chair in agriculture will 
be endowed by the generosity of Dr. Hackett. 


2. Teachers and Students of Universities.—The following table shews the number 
of professors and lecturers and the students in attendance at each of the Commonwealth 
Universities during the year 1911 :— 


UNIVERSITIES.—TEACHERS AND STUDENTS, 1911. 


Students attending Lectures, 


University. Professors. | Lecturers. iStovae 

Matriculated. saatricniateds Total. 

Sydney aoe ee 23 91 1,077 330 1,407 
Melbourne ... dec 18 61 ae ire 1,129* 
Adelaide ape OBE 10 28 345 276 ; 621t 

Tasmania (Hobart) ... 4 4 72 75 147 

Queensland (Brisbane) t 4 6 78 5 83 
* Exclusive of 91 music students. + Exclusive of 292 music students. ¢t Opened in 1911. 


3. University Revenues.—The income of the Universities from all sources during 
the year 1911 was as follows :— 
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UNIVERSITIES.—REVENUE, 1911. 


University. oe Fees. Other. | Total. 
£ £ & £& 
Sydney cae ais ee 22,550 20,206 26,801 69,557 
Melbourne ... Bars rn 28,190 31,242 7,619 67,051 
Adelaide... vee was 5,391 9,381 6,873 | 21,645 
Tasmania (Hobart) ... ne 4,500 1,234 1,196 | 6,930 
Queensland (Brisbane) veoh OI 250) 1,019 AAs 12,714 
ss | 


The column ‘“‘ Other” includes the receipts from private foundations. The extent 
to which the Universities have benefited by private munificence will be apparent from 
the following table :— 


PRINCIPAL PRIVATE BENEFACTIONS TO AUSTRALIAN UNIVERSITIES. 


University of Sydney. University of Melbourne. University of Adelaide. 
Donor. Amount. Donor. Amount. Donor. Amount. 
5 £ : £ £ 
J. H. Challis ...| 277,000 | Sir Samuel Wilson} 30,000 | Sir Thos. Elder ...| 98,760 
Sir P. N. Russell...) 100,000 | James Stewart ...| 25,624] Sir W. Hughes ...| 20,000 
Thos. Fisher ...| 80,000 | Hon.FrancisOrmond| 20,000| Hon. J. H. Angas} 10,000 
Edwin Dalton ...| 8,000 | John Hastie ...| 19,140} R. Barr Smith ...) 10,150 
Hugh Dixson ...| 7,050} Robert Dixson ...) 10,837 | Other donations ...| 13,946 
Hon. SirW. Macleay| 6,000) David Kay Hl eso’ 
Mrs. Hovell ...| 6,000 | Henry Dwight ...) 5,000 
Thos. Walker ...| 5,700) Wm.Thos.Mollison| 5,000 
Other donations ...| 52,740} Other donations...) 43,534 
Total £| 492,490 Total £| 164,899 Tota 152,856 


The credit balances of some of the above endowments now amount to very consider- 
able sums. For example, on the 31st December, 1911, the Challis Fund amounted to 
over £311,000, and the Fisher bequest to over £40,000. Altogether the totals for the 
University of Sydney might be increased by £54,000. In the case of Melbourne 
University the Stewart fund on the 31st December, 1911, stood at £30,000, the Hastie at 
£19,222, the Dixson fund at £12,000, etc. 

In addition to the above there were various other bequests to Sydney University— 
e.g., collection of Egyptian antiquities, etc., by Sir Charles Nicholson, and Natural 
History collection by Mr. Geo. Masters, while the building for the Natural History 
Museum was given by Sir W. Macleay. Numerous prizes and scholarships have also 
been given to the various colleges. In Melbourne, the Hon. Francis Ormond’s benefac- 
tions to Ormond College amounted to about £108,000. Private benefactions to the 
University of Tasmania and the newly-established University of Queensland amount 
to £2445 and £3430 respectively. 


4. University Extension.—These lectures were instituted at Sydney University in 
1886, but under a statute of the Senate, approved of in 1892, a Board was appointed, 
which was empowered from time to time to recommend to the Senate the names of 
suitable persons for giving courses of lectures, and to hold examinations in the subjects 
of the lectures. The Board receives and considers applications from country centres, 
and makes provision for engaging lecturers and managing the entire business connected 
with the various courses. The project has only met with fair success, no lectures haying 
been given in some years, but lately there appears to be an awakening of interest in 
the matter. The Board also arranged for courses of lectures in Queensland, Victoria 
and Western Australia. In 1911 the average attendance at extension lectures in New 
South Wales was 131. 
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University extension lectures in Victoria date from the year 1891, when a Board was © 
appointed by the Melbourne University for the purpose of appointing lecturers and hold- 
ing classes and examinations at such places and in such subjects as it might think fit. 
Interest in University extension has varied in Victoria, the attendance at the various. 
centres numbering about 570 in 1911. 

The Adelaide University has also instituted short courses of extension lectures in 
Arts and Science, to which students are admitted on payment of a nominal fee. Public 
intimation of these lectures is made from time to time during the session. For 191la 
course of twelve lectures was provided. The University of Tasmania provides for courses. ° 
of lectures at Launceston, which are delivered weekly by members of the University 
teaching staff. 

As pointed out previously, a correspondence study department has been inaugurated. 
in connection with the University of Queensland in order to overcome, as far as possible, 
the difficulties of students who desire to benefit by University teaching, but who for 
various reasons are unable to attend the lectures. At present the work of this depart-- 
ment is confined to the Arts course. 


§ 6. Technical Education. 


1. General,—Although provision has been made in some of the States in respect to- 
many necessary branches of technical education, the total provision made would imply 
that this branch of education has not been regarded as of great importance. As will be- 
seen later on, the expenditure on technical education for the whole of Australasia is. 
comparatively insignificant. 


2. New South Wales.—The present organisation of technical education in this State. 
dates from the year 1883, when a Technical Education Board was appointed as a result. 
of suggestions made at the Technological Conference.held in 1879. This Board continued 
its function till November, 1889, when it was dissolved, and the work has thenceforward 
been carried on as a branch of the Public Instruction Department. The chief centre of 
activity is, of course, in Sydney, where the Technical College and Technological Museum 
are situated, the college having been opened for the reception of students early in 1892. 
Colleges have also been erected in some of the chief country towns—at Maitland in 1890;, 
Newcastle 1896; Bathurst 1898; Broken Hill 1898; Albury 1899; and Goulburn 1902. 
In other centres classes have been established in various subjects whenever the prospects. 
are sufficiently encouraging. The table below gives some idea of the development of 
technical:education in New South Wales :— 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1901 and 1907-{1. 


Ly 


: Number of | Number of Average Number Of i 
Year. Classes. | Wnrolments. | ,, Weekly, Lecturers and) pected, 
palo £ 

1901 Fue BBS 381 12,267 7,721 133 8,068 
1907... ps: 718 17,662 ,. |i, 14,960... 273 13,046 
1908 sae ide 790 18,490 10,498 280 14,176 
1909 ae fs 864 21,242 12,265 292 15,475 
LOMO ee earts es 886 22,822 13,255 334 15,873 
1911 i ae 875 23,621 15,074 829 16,395 


The enrolments in 1911 were distributed as follows :— 


Sydney College Classes pak Er, 40s 11,878 
Suburban Classes ane Ah & we 2,869 
Country Classes a5 ee ae sie 7,274 

22,021 
Classes at Public Schools MR he we bd 1,600 


OGL Sonat, a0 ane es 23,621. 
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Technical Day Schools have been established at the Central College in Sydney, and 
at Newcastle and Goulburn. The course of instruction covers two years and is designed 
to prepare young students for admission to the Engineering, Mining, or Architecture 
classes at the College. As mentioned elsewhere, higher technical training is afforded at 
the Schools of Mines and Engineering in connection with the University. References 
to the Agricultural Colleges will be found in the section dealing with Agriculture. 


3. Victoria.—Technical instruction in mining has for many years received consider- 
able attention in Victoria, the Ballarat School of Mines, which was established as far 
back as 1870, having achieved an Australasian reputation. The general scheme of in- 
struction, however, lacked cohesion, and it was not until after the publication of the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Technical Education, which was appointed in 1899, 
that many defects were remedied. Prior to the passing of the Education Act of 1910, 
the Technical Schools were managed by local Councils receiving grants from the Hduca- 
tion Department. It is now proposed to place them directly under the control of the 
Department, and some of the smaller institutions have been transferred already, while 
the larger schools will be taken over as soon as the necessary arrangements can be made. 
It is hoped that the Agricultural and District High Schools will serve as an effective 
connecting link between the ordinary State Schools and the Technical Schools. At 
present there are 19 Technical Schools receiving State aid, and of these 7 afford instruc- 
tion in Science, Art, and Trade subjects; 2 in Art and Science; 4 in Art and Trade ; 
while 4 confine their teaching to Art, and 1 to Trade subjects. The largest technical 
institution in Melbourne is the Working Men’s College, founded in 1887. The College, 
in addition to giving instruction in a large number of technical subjects, is also a School 
of Mines. Science and Art classes have been established at some of the larger State 
Schools. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION, VICTORIA, 1911. 


Total Individual ° 


Institution. Receipts. Enrolments. Students. 
£ 
Melbourne Working Men’s ankle .-.| 16,782 4,504 2,112 
Ballarat School of Mines eee 8,936 1,398 550 
Bendigo School of Mines aie csi 4,361 557 196 
Geelong Technical College oe eat 1,000 422 267 
Bairnsdale School of Mines 285 ae 851 172 62 
Maryborough Technical College ... oer 750 172 82 
Stawell School of Mines hod BN 783 175 88 
Castlemaine Technical School ... a 1,052 aN 120 
Daylesford Technical School - ... ae 350 Dey, 88 
Melbourne College of Domestic i ibe = 541 144 59 
Sale Technical School ... ane 422 54 31 
Horsham Working Men’s College... seal 350 88 81 
Glenferrie Ae a ae se 2,899 503 369 
Echuca School of Art... in as 300 75 40 
Kyneton Technical School Au Re 262 73 50 
Nhill School of Art ren a5 Sd 200 69 50 
Warrnambool School of Arts Soa oF 150 29 28 
Prahran Technical School aoe basi 101 105 38 


4, Queensland.—The control of Technical Education in Queensland was removed 
from the hands of the local Committee in 1905, and rested in the Education Depart- 
ment. At present the Director is assisted in his administration by a Superintendent, 
and an Inspector of Technical Colleges. During 1911 there were 16 colleges in operation 
—Bowen, Bundaberg, Cairns, Central, Charters Towers, Gympie, Herberton, Ipswich, 
Mackay, Maryborough, Mount Morgan, Rockhampton, Sandgate, Toowoomba, Towns- 

“ville, Warwick. The progress of Technical Education since 1905 is shown in the 
following table. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION, QUEENSLAND, 1905-1911. 


Your. Names of Sete ome of ae oem 
£ 
1905 Be aera son 3,892 1,238 5,460 
1906 a ts yn 4,321 1,439 7,981 
1907 mL - we 4,702 1,741 9,610 
1908 me as aa 5,187 2,041 10,720 
1909 ck bi e. 5,608 : 2,160 13,589 
1910 iad ie i 5,744 4,057 *90,612 
1911 4 Be. el 7,089 5,228 *38,219 


* Including amount spent on buildings and equipment. 


Greater attention is being devoted to the development of trade classes, and the 
Technical College authorities have been assisted by the University Professors in the 
preparation of a properly organised system of Trade instruction. The Department now 
pays about £2000 per annum to the Technical Colleges for the instruction of selected State 
School pupils in approved subjects. . Tuition by correspondence is given by the Central 
Technical School. It is believed that the raising of the school age to 14 years, coupled 
with the establishment of High Schools, will result in a more effective co-ordination 
between ordinary and technical education in the State. 


5. South Australia.—A considerable amount of attention has been given to technical 
education in South Australia, particularly in connection with the mining industry. 
The School of Mines and Industries in Adelaide was founded in 1889. There arein 
addition Schools of Mines at Moonta, Port Pirie, Kapunda, and Gawler. A School of 
Design, Painting, and Technical Arts has been established in Adelaide, with branches at 
Port Adelaide and Gawler. The conditions connected with the country Techriical 
Schools, viewed from the standpoint of the Department of Kducation, are not considered 
satisfactory. While the Government bears the bulk of the cost of maintenance, the 
Minister for Education is not consulted in regard to the organisation, curriculum, or 
staffing of the schools. Although good work has been accomplished, the system of 
control of Technical Schools by independent councils is declared by the Director of 
Education to be no longer suitable, and stress is laid on the necessity for co-ordinating 
technical effort under one central authority. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 1911. 


ae Teachers. 
Xan of Soo ances Speee ane 
Ordinary. Special. 
South Australian School of Mines 

and Industries Ak ot 24 19 3,441 2,918 
School: of Mines—Port Pirie 1 16 281 133 
Moonta... ae al 9 190 129 
Kapunda oo 6 oot 136 123 
Mt. Gambier 4 2 220 176 
Gawler... 1 8 188 113 
Total . ie 37 54 4,456 3,592 


6. Western Australia—A Technical School was established at Perth in 1900, and 
since its opening has progressed rapidly. Extensive additions to the buildings were 
made in 1909, and the remodelled institution was opened in 1910. There are branch 
institutions at Midland Junction, Fremantle, Claremont, Coolgardie, Kalgoorlie, Boulder, 
Murchison, Northam, Albany, Bunbury and Geraldton, while it is proposed to open 
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classes at other centres as occasion demands. The schools are all under the control 
of the Hducation Department, the officer entrusted with their supervision being styled 
Director of Technical Hducation. The Director also supervises the School of Mines at 
Kalgoorlie, which is controlled by the Mines Department. Advanced work at present 
is taken only in Perth, Fremantle, and Boulder by schools under the Education Depart- 
ment and in Kalgoorlie by the School of Mines, the other branches dealing almost 
entirely with preparatory work chiefly in Continuation Classes. At the Perth School 
the full course can now be taken for the B.Sc. degree of the University of Adelaide. It 
is hoped that inthis way a nucleus will be formed for an efficient staff of Science teachers 
for the Education Department and the State University. The number of individual 
students at each college during the last term of 1911 was as follows :— 


TECHNICAL CLASSES, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1911. 


College. Students. College. Students. 

Perth tive a sua, OUI! Fremantle ... ie Bee a) Pasi 
Boulder ee sah aleeO sy) Midland Junction ... pare 
Menzies is aids ae 18 Northam ... lets aes 57 
Claremont ... oes Sr etos Albany vice sie t 49 
Murchison ... ro ms 22 Geraldton ... i Ae 71 
Coolgardie ... At veal v6S Bunbury... eh “ied /14089 
Kalgoorlie ... : teely kB. 


7. Tasmania.—In this State provision for technical education dates from the year 
1888. At the present time the most important technical institution is the School of 
Mines and Metallurgy at Zeehan. Courses of instruction are given in metal mining and 
in metallurgical chemistry and assaying, the diploma in metal mining entitling the 
holder to the Government certificate of competency as a minemanager. The institution 
is affiliated to the University of Tasmania. There are also three other schools under the 
control of the Education Department, each managed by a committee appointed by the 
Governor-in-Council. Tasmanian Technical Schoolsnaturally devote their chief attention 
to mining and mineralogy. 


Particulars regarding the schools are given hereunder :— 
TECHNICAL CLASSES, TASMANIA, i911. 


i £ 
No. of schools wes <i 4 | Government aid... 2,675 
Students enrolled noo aad 833 Receipts + Fees... fe 667 
Average attendance ... cee 402* ( Other’ .:. one 87 


| | 
* Estimated. 


The table hereunder shews the enrolment and attendance at Technical Schools and 
classes in the Commonwealth during 1911 :— 


ENROLMENT AND ATTENDANCE AT TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 1911. 
(COMMONWEALTH.) 


Technical Classes at 


State. Enrolment novesaee t State Rchools, 
Enrolment/Av. Attend. 

New South Wales Fe on may) ae ORT 14,560 1,600 514 
Victoria ne fo Sig eee 7,008 +3,500 249 it 
Queensland Se ey ats Hoe 7,089 5,567 sy 
South Australia a oe ee 4,119 3,592 3847 
Western Australia By ee Sa 4,595 * BR 
Tasmania We bas Se eat 833. +402 


* Not available. + Estimate. 
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8. Expenditure on Technical Education.—The expenditure on technical education 
in each State during the period 1907 to 1911 is shewn below :— 


EXPENDITURE ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 1907 to 1911. 
(COMMONWEALTH.) 


Year, N.S.W. Victoria. |Queensland.| South Aust. | West. Aust.| Tasmania. | C’ wealth. 

| £& £ £& £ £ £ & 
1907 ...| 33,568 22,322 9,610 8,006 7,940 2,418 83,864 
1908 ...; 51,814 26,839 10,720 7,856 9,264 2,215 108,708 
1909 ...| 61,452 27,039 13,589 12,742 9,422 3,209 127,453 
TORO ea) e27 12002 32,314 20,612 13,476 9.987 3,055 150,446 
LOM 5123) “TT;160 41,144 38,212 13,017 14,590 3,726 187,849 


The figures in the preceding table represent an expenditure of about 10d. per head 
of the population of the Commonwealth, as compared with 12s. 1d. per head spent on 
maintenance for primary education, and clearly shew that technical education has 
not attained its proper place in the educational organisation of Australia. Expenditure 
on buildings, included in the foregoing totals, comprises £10,393 in New South Wales, 
£13,605 in Victoria; £18,697 in Queensland, and £162 in Western Australia. 


§ 7. Business Colleges and Shorthand Schools. 


There has been considerable development in recent years both in the number and 
scope of privately conducted institutions, which aim at giving instruction in business 
methods, shorthand, typewriting, the use of calculating machines, etc. Particulars for 
those States where the information is available are given in the table hereunder :— 


BUSINESS COLLEGES, SHORTHAND SCHOOLS, &c,, 1911. 


Students Enrolled, | Aver. Attendances. 
State. Schools. | Teachers. fa Fees Recd. 
Males. | Females.| Males. | Females. 
‘ £& 
New South Wales ... 19 102 3,336 4,223 1,490 1,741 19,4386 
Victoria* ... ert fas ss ae aut is abs ied 
Queenslandt ass He a xe bs aoe 
South Australia p 5 39 890 585 551 430 6,484 
Western Australia ...) . 8 19 418 398 218" 5 285 3,434 
Tasmania ... st. 3 9 50 135 24 57 900 


* Not available. + Included in Private Schools. 


The figures for average attendance shew a predominance of woman students in all 
States, except South Australia, the excess being due to the increasing number of girls 
finding employment as stenographers, and in clerical and accountancy work. 


§ 8. Diffusion of Education. 


1. General Education.—A rough indication of the state of education of the people 
is obtained at each Census under the three headings, ‘‘read and write,’’ ‘‘read only,’’ 
and ‘‘cannot read.’’ The grouping of the whole population, exclusive of aborigines, in 
these three divisions is given for each Census since 1861 :— 


a 
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EDUCATION AT CENSUS PERIODS, 1861 to 1911. 


(COMMONWEALTH.) 


State or Territory. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 


Read & write] 188,543 | 296,741 507,067 835,562 | 1,071,935 |1,3879,631 
N.S.W. a {ead only...| 46,024 56,391 49,372 43,539 29,728 6,442 
Cannot read} 116,293 | 149,866 193,386 244,853 253,183 | 260,661 
Read & write) 328,362 | 478,464 653,346 908,490 998,010 |1,136,289 
Read only...| 57,351 70,953 47,950 32,794 21,852 4,630 
Cannot read) 152,915 | 180,781 160,270 198,556 181,208 | 174,632 


Read & write}! 17,152 74,940 136,436 276,381 376,294 508,703 

Q’ sual only...| 3,680 12,080 13,657 14,618 11,737 3 416 
Cannot read} 9,227 33,084 63,432 102,719 110,098 93,694 

Read & write) 72,190} 117,349 200,057 236,514 290,748 | 344,095 

8. A. (0) ies only...) 18,535 21,509 15,267 9,571 8,283 | 1,785 
Cannot read| 36,105 46,768 64,541 74,346 64,126 | 62,678 

Ponce Uae 7,683 14,166 19,684 34,254 150,099 | 237,629 

W. Aus. ; Read only... 1,301 2,717 2,430 2,061 3,107 917 
Cannot read 5,853 7,902 7,594 13,467 30,918 | 48,568 

Read & write; 48,282 55,941 74,966 103,138 133,079 155,295 

Tas 4 {Beso only...| 13,136 13,946 9,606 6,287 3,907 | 918 
Cannot read| 28,559 29,441 31,133 37,242 34,989 | 34,998 

North’rn ( Read & write bi re ie #. be 2,397 
T’rt’y | Rea only... ca. Le ¥a) B. ea 34 
Cannot read se sae Cue Be ass 879 

Federal { Read & write sae met rs. ie Sea 1,424 
Capital Read only Pe eat uN oe its 14 
T’rt’y (d) \ Cannot read Ee at Lx BS diz 276 


Read & write} 662,212 | 1,037,601 | 1,591,556 | 2,394,339 | 3,020,665 |3,765,463 
C’mw’lth { Read only...| 140,027 177,596 138,282 108,870 78,614 18,156 
Cannot read| 348,952 | 447,842 520,356 671,183 674,522 | 671,386 


(a) Including Federal Capital Territory prior to 1911. (b) Including Northern Territory prior to 
1911. (ce) Included in South Australia prior to 1911. (ad) Included in New South Wales prior to 
1911. | 


The proportion in the Commonwealth of the various classes per 10,000 of the 
population is shewn below for each Census period: :— 


PROPORTION OF EDUCATED AND ILLITERATE PER 10,000 PERSONS, 1861 to 1911. 


(COMMONWEALTH.) 


Division. 1861. . 1871. 1881. / 1891. 1901, 1911. 
Read and write ...| 5,752 6,239 7,073 7,543 8,004 8,452 
Read only Pet le ak 2h 7 1,068 615 343 208 41 


Cannot read... uae] gt. Sa Ooi 2,693 2,312 2,114 1,788 1,507 


- 9. Education of Children.—The figures in the preceding tables refer to the entire 
population of the Commonwealth, and as the age constitution of those dwelling 
in the various portions of Australia underwent considerable modifications during the 
period dealt with, a far more reliable test of the diffusion of education will be obtained by 
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a comparison of the Census returns in regard to children of school age. For comparative 
purposes this has been taken to include all children in the group over five and under 


fifteen years of age, and the degree of education of these at each Census will be found } a5 
below:— 
f 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN AT CENSUS PERIODS, 1861 to 1911, 


(COMMONWEALTH.) 


State or Territory. 1861. 1671. | 3681, | ** 1801, 1901. 1911. 
Read & write! 34,040 68,776 | 121,735 | 196,240 251,187 | 291,450 
N.S.W ees only ...| 20,345 26,886 | 25,100 | 21,375 15,934 993 
(a) Cannot Tend 25,472 32,924 41,663 48,580 60,734 34,793 
Read & write! 42,268 | 122,739 | 170,713 | 201,199 236,515 | 237,028 
Victoria (Bee only ...| 25,518 39,636 | 25,249 15,656 13,128 410 
Cannot read 19,341 29,490 | 21,421 | 27,441 27,765 19,621 
Read & write! 2,156 12,698 Solel 62,402 95,635 | 117,347 
Q’land. |e only .. 1,534 6,104 7,019 | 7,580 5,955 616. 
Cannot read 1,629 6,015 9,615 |* 16,257 18,827 8,633. 
Read & write! 15,485 30,608 46,630 | 58,291 69,451. | 69,878 
§. A. (b) [Bee only...| 8,748 12,432 7,926 4,618 4,229 248 
Cannot read| 6,907 10,074 12,483 17,988 15,480 9,638 
Read & write} 1,333 3,218 4,418 6,910 25,326 47,568 
W. Aus. {Besa only .. 226 617 | 1,260 933 1,815 159 
Cannot read 1,015 1,795 1,593 2,348 5,431 5,234 
Read & write} 11,919 17,335 17,188 24,007 32,890 36,351 
so fed only...| 2,848 4,143 4,108 2,974 1,795 186 
Cannot read 4,581 6,663 6,606 8,829 8,475 5,575 
Read & write és faz aK otk aes 195, 

wf only a mat bay | a3 ate bh ae 

Cannot readh). ica Ge ee aa tz 118 
Read & write aA abe Sine sith ee 322 
roy rete ae ee ale Pe S56 2 
Cannot read a aS hay rs bie 47 
Read & write! 107,201 | 255,374 394,001 549,049 711,004 | 800,139 
C’ wealth [Bed only :..) 59,219 89,818 70,662 53,136 42,856 2,614 
Cannot read) 58,945 86,961 93,381 121,443 136,712 83,659 


* (a)Including Federal Capital Territory prior to 1911. (b) Including Northern Territory 
prior to 1911. (c) Included in South Australia prior to 1911. (a) Included in New South 
Wales prior to 1911. 


In the case of Tasmania full details for the years 1861 and 1871 are not available, 
and the figures for those years are approximate. The variation in degree of education 
will be more readily seen by reducing the foregoing figures to the basis of proportion per 
10,000, and the results so obtained are embodied in the following table, a glance at which 
is sufficient to demonstrate the remarkable strides that at least the lower branches of 
education have made since 1861. In that year, only 47 per cent. of the children of school 
age could read and write, while 26 per cent. were illiterate. The returns for 1911 shew 
that the proportion of those who could read and write had increased to over 90 per 
cent., while the totally ignorant had declined by nearly two-thirds. 


For additional Census results of Education,’’ see pages 167 to 170. 
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EDUCATION OF CHILDREN (AGES 5 to 14) PER 10,000 AT CENSUS PERIODS. 
1861 to 1911. 


(COMMON WEALTH.) 


State or Territory. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. | 1901. 1911. 
( Read & write 4,263 5,349 6,458 T,a12 | 7,662 | 8,907 
N.S.W. (a) Read only...| 2,547 2,091 1,332 803 | 486 30 
Cannot read 3,190 2,560 2,210 1,825 | 1,852 | 1,068 
Read & write 4,851 6,397 7,853 8,236 | 8,526 | 9,221 
Victoria ... Read only... 2,929 2,066 1,162 641 . 473 16 
Cannot read 2,220 1,537 985 1,123 | 1,001 763 
(Read & write) 4,053 5,116 6,670 7,236 | 7,942 | 9,269 
Que’n’land { Read only... 2,884 2,460 1,405 879 | 495 49 
Cannot read 3,063 2,424 1,925 1,885 1,563 682 
Read & write 4,973 5,763 6,956 7,206 7,790 | 8,761 
§. Aus. (b)1 Read only...) 2,809 2.341 1,182 571 474 31 
Cannot read 2,218 1,896 1,862 2,293) |. 1,736 |, 11,208 
Read & write 5,179 5,716 6,076 6,780 7,775 | 8,982 
W. Aus....; Read only... 878 1,096 1,733 916 | 557 30 
{Cannot read 3,943 3,188 2,191 2,304 | 1,668 988 
Read & write 6,160 6,160 6,160 6,704 7,620 | 8,632 
Tasmania / Read only... 1,472 1,472 | 1,472 830 416 44 
Cannot read 2,368 2,368 2,368 2,466 1,964 | 1,324 
Northern /(Read& write bats ae Ree See ais 6,230 

Territ’y (c) / Read only... | 
Cannot read | 3,770 
Fed. Cap. (Read & write hn Rae $i ree ES 9,868 
Territ’y (d) / Read only.. (2 i of itl bo lneae 5 
Cannot read wd | 127 

| 

Read & write 4,757 5,910 | 7,061 7,588 7,984 | 9,027 
Com’w’lth j Read only... 2,628 2,078 1,266 734 481 29 
VGshnist vend! "ers 2.012 1,673 1,678 | 1,535 | 944 


(a), (b), (ce), (d), see notes to preceding table. 


3. Education as shewn by Marriage Registers.—Another common method of 
testing the spread of education is to compare the number of mark signatures with the 
total number of persons married during each year of a series. The percentage of males 
and females signing with a mark to the total persons married in the Census years 1861 to 
1901, and during each of the last seven years, was as follows. The figures refer to 
marriages in the Commonwealth in respect of which information was obtainable. 


ILLITERACY AS SHOWN BY MARRIAGE SIGNATURES, 1861 to. 1911. 
(COMMONWEALTH.) 


Proportion Signing with Marks of Total Persons Married. 
Year. | 
Males. Females. Total. Year. Males. Females. Total. 
per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent per cent. per cent. 
1861 18.50 30.69 24.60 1906 s 0.92 0.86 0.89 
1871 10.58 16.40 13.49 1907 0.81 0.70 0.76 
1881 4,34 6.78 5.56 1908 0.71 0.73 0.72 
1891 2.27 2.40 2.34 1909 0.65 0.62 0.64 
1901 1,35 1.29 1.32 1910 0.56 0.59 0.58 
1905 0.91 0.93 0.92 1911 0.56 0.54 0.55 


' The table shews that there has been a large diminution in illiteracy, and judging 
from the figures for the last few years the proportion bids fair to practically disappear. 
Up to 1891 there was a higher proportion of illiteracy amongst females, but from 1910 
onwards, generally speaking, the opposite condition prevailed. 
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§ 9. Miscellaneous. 


1. Scientific Societies.—(a) Royal Societies. Despite the trials and struggles in-- 
cidental to the earlier years of the history of Australia, higher education and scientific 
advancement were not lost sight of. Thus the origin of the Royal Society of New South 
Wales dates as far back as 1821, when it was founded under the name of the Philosophi- 
cal Society-of Australasia, Sir Thomas Brisbane being its first president. Scientific. 
work was fitfully carried on by means of a society whose name varied as the years rolled - 
on. It was called the Australian Philosophical Society in 1850. In 1856 the old— 
Australian Society merged into a resuscitated Philosophical Society of New South 
Wales, and its papers were published up to 1859 in the Sydney Magazine of Science and 
Art (2 vols. 1858-9). Its present title dates from 1866. Some of the papers of the old 
Philosophical Society were published in 1825 under the title of ‘‘ Geographical Memoirs . 
of New South Wales” (Barron Field), and contain much that is interesting in regard to- 
the early history of Australia. One volume containing the Transactions of the Philo- 
sophical Society of New South Wales (1862-65) was published in 1866. The journal of 
the Society did not begin to bear a serial number, however (vol. 1), until the year 1867. 
“Transactions of the Royal Society of New South Wales” was issued in 1867, the title of 
the series being altered to “Journal” in 1876. Up to the end of 1911 forty-five volumes - 
had been published. The exchange list comprises the names of 434 kindred societies. 
At the present time the library contains about 21,000 volumes and pamphlets, valued 
at over £7500. Income and expenditure for the year ended 31st March, 1912, were- 
£1421 and £1099 respectively. The Society had on the same date 310 members. 

The Royal Society of Victoria dates from 1854, in which year the Victorian Insti- 
tute for the Advancement of Science and the Philosophical Society of Victoria were- ’ 
founded. These were amalgamated in the following year under the title of the- 
Philosophical Institute of Victoria, whilst the society received its present title in 1860. 
The first volume of its publications dates from 1855. ‘The earlier publications dealt - 
largely with Physics, later on Biology became prominent, while at present a large- 
number of papers deal with Geology. Upto 1912 fifty-seven volumes of publications had _ 
been issued. The Society exchanges with 304 kindred bodies. The constitution of the - 
society states that it was founded “‘ for the promotion of art, literature, and science,” - 
but for many years past science has monopolised its energies. The library contains over~ 
9000 volumes. Since its inception the society has received about £18,500 in annual~ 
subscriptions, while Government aid has been given to the amount of about £10,500. - 
Apart from necessary expenses the whole of the income of the Society is expended in 
publication work. 

The inaugural meeting of the Royal Society of Queensland was held on the 8th | 
January, 1884, under the presidency of the late Sir A. C. Gregory. The society was - 
formed ‘‘ for the furtherance of the natural and applied sciences, especially by means of 7 
original research.’’ Shortly after its formation it received an addition to its ranks by 
the amalgamation with it of the Queensland Philosophical Society, which was started at - 
the time when Queensland became a separate colony. At latest date the members. 
numbered 105; publications issued, 24 volumes; library, 3780 volumes; societies on 
exchange list, 142. Up to 1910 the total subscriptions reached about £1800. 

The present Royal Society of South Australia grew out of the Adelaide Philosophical _ 
Society, which was founded in 1853, its object being the discussion of all subjects con-~ 
nected with science, literature and art. Despite this programme, the tendency of the- 
papers was distinctly scientific, or of a practical or industrial nature. With the advent 
of the late Professor Tate the society became purely scientific. Permission to assume the~ 
title of “‘ Royal’’ was obtained in 1879, the society thenceforward being known as ‘‘ The — 
Royal Society of South Australia.’’ In 1903 the society was incorporated. In 1912 the 
number of members was 91... The income for the year 1911-12 was £468, including £226 - 
Government subsidy. In October, 1912, the endowment fund amounted to £2276. Up- A 
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to 1912 the socieby had issued thirty-five volumes of proceedings and six parts of memoirs, 
exclusive of several individual papers published in earlier years. The exchange list 
numbers about 150. 


The Royal Society of Tasmania, for horticulture, botany, and the advancement of 
science, dates from 14th October, 1843, although Sir John Franklin had started a 
scientific society as early as 1838. The names of Captains Ross and Crozier, of H.M.S. 
Hrebus and Terror, appear in the list of the first corresponding members. The society, 
which, since 1844, has published annual volumes of proceedings, possesses 139 members, 
exchanges with 77 kindred bodies, and has a library containing about 2000 volumes. 


(b) Other Scientific Societies. The Australasian Association for the Advancement of 
Science, founded in 1888, has its headquarters in Sydney. It meets usually in each 
State biennially in turn. Its receipts to date were about £13,000, including Govern- 
ment aid to the amount of £4000. The library contains 4000 volumes, valued at £400. 
Up to date thirteen volumes of proceedings have been issued. The exchange list numbers. 
250. The Linnean Society of New South Wales, with headquarters in Sydney, was. 
founded in 1875, and possesses a library of 10,000 volumes, valued at £6000. Up to date 
thirty-six volumes of proceedings have been issued, Exchanges number 188. This 
society maintains two investigators engaged in research work, and owes its development. 
almost entirely to the benefactions of Sir William Macleay. The British Astronomical 
Association has a branch in Sydney, and in some of the States the British Medical 
Association has branches. 


The principal scientific society in Western Australia is the Natural History and 
Science Society of Western Australia. This society has grown out of the Mueller Botanic 
Society, founded in July, 1897. The objects of the society are the study of natural 
history and pure science, promoted by periodical meetings and field excursions, the 
maintenance of a library, and the issue of reports of proceedings. It numbers at presenti 
117 members whose subscriptions form its main source of revenue. Government aid in 
the past has ranged from £7 to £75 per annum, the subsidy paid in 1912 being £25. 
Since its establishment the society has isswed. twenty journals of proceedings. Its 
publications are exchanged with numerous institutions at home and abroad. 


In addition to the societies enumerated above, there are various others in each 
State devoted to branches of scientific investigation, particulars respecting which are: 
not at present available. 


2. Libraries.—As far as can be ascertained the total number of libraries in the 
Commonwealth at the latest available date was about 1500, and the number of books 
contained therein is estimated at nearly three millions. In each of the capital cyties. 
there is a well-equipped Public Library, the institutions in Melbourne and Sydney 
especially comparing very favourably with similar institutions in other parts of the world. 
The following statement gives the number of yolumes in the Public Library of each 
city :— 


METROPOLITAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Number of Volumes in— 
City. Onai ra t Total. 
Reference Branch.| },ging Branch. | Lending Branch. 
Sydney ... eas 229,678 ae 11,616 241,294 
Melbourne pe 207,261 98,835° piAR 236,096 
Brisbane soir 37,207 TEES iF 37,207 
Adelaide si) SA T8557 27 384 Di 100,941 
Perth): ,<.. a 90,982 9,109 Lod 100,091 
Hobart .... By AS de Seal as BAS as 18,764 
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The maintenance and control of the lending branch of the Public Library at Sydney 
were transferred in 1908 to the Municipal Council. At the end of December, 1911, the 
books numbered 27,273. 

The Mitchell Library in Sydney consists of 60,000 volumes and pamphlets, principally 
relating to Australasia, bequeathed in 1907 by Mr. D. 8. Mitchell, together with an 
endowment of £70,000. The testator stipulated that the regulations of the British 
Museum were to be adopted as far as practicable, hence the library is the resort of 
specialists. : 

The-Launceston Mechanics’ Institute in Tasmania possesses a library of 27,000 
volumes. 

The number of libraries in receipt of State or municipal aid, together with the 
estimated number of books contained therein, is given below for each State:— 


SUBSIDISED LIBRARIES AND BOOKS THEREIN, 


Particulars. N.S.W. Mics Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. 


32 
106,000, 


Number of libraries te 477 525 226 210 237 
Estimated number of books| 925,000 |1,078,000 | 326,000 | 469,000 | 214,000 


The figures in the aboye table can be taken only as approximations, as in many 
instances returns were not received from various institutions. The return for New 
South Wales includes the Public Library and the Sydney Municipal Library. Amongst 
other important libraries not included, may be enumerated those at the Sydney Univer- 
sity and the Australian Museum, which contain 96,000 and 18,000 volumes respectively. 
There are also 500 libraries, with an estimated total of 145,000 volumes, attached to 


State Schools. 


3. Museums.—The Australian Museum in Sydney, founded in- 1836, is the oldest 
institution of its kind in Australia. In addition to possessing a fine collection of the 
usual objects to be met with in kindred institutions, the Museum contains a very valuable 
and complete set of specimens of Australian fauna. The cost of construction of the 
building was £59,000. The number of visitors to the institution in 1911 was 170,000, 
and the average attendance on week-days 462, and on Sundays 905. The expenditure 
for 1911 amounted to £9520, of which £6953 was absorbed by salaries and allowances, 
and £2567 by purchases and miscellaneous. A valuable library containing over 18,000 
volumes is attached to the Museum. Representative collections, illustrative of the natural 
wealth of the country, are to be found in the Agricultural and Forestry Museum, and the 
Mining and Geological Museum. The latter institution prepares collections of specimens 
to be used as teaching aids in country schools. The “Nicholson” Museum of Antiquities, 
the “ Macleay” Museum of Natural History, and the Museum of Normal and Morbid 
Anatomy, connected with the University, and the National Herbarium and Botanical 
Museum at the Sydney Botanic Gardens, are also accessible to the public. There is a 
fine Technological Museum in Sydney, with branches in six country centres, the metro- 
politan institution containing over 109,000 specimens. Valuable research work has been 
undertaken by the scientific staff in connection with oil and other products of the 
eucalyptus. The number of visitors at the Technological Museums during 1911 was 
over 216,000. 

The National Museum at Melbourne, devoted to Natural History, Geology, and 
Ethnology, is located in the Public Library building. The expenditure for specimens, 
furniture, etc., in 1911 was £500, and salaries and wages £2487. The Industrial and 
Technological Museum, opened in 1870, contains upwards of 55,000 specimens. There 
is a fine Museum of Botany and Plant Products in the Melbourne Botanic Gardens. 
Well equipped museums of mining and geological specimens are established in connection ~ 
with the Schools of Mines in the chief mining districts. 
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The Queensland Museum dates from the year 1871, but the present building was 
opened in January, 1901. Since its inauguration the Government has expended on the 
institution a sum of £74,105, of which buildings absorbed £17,497, purchases £23,235, 
and salaries £33,372. The number of visitors during the year was 58,297, of whom 
24,956 visited the institution on Sundays. The Queensland Geological Survey Museum 
has branches in Townsville, opened in 1886, and Brisbane, opened in 1892. 


Under the Public Library Act of 1884 the South Australian Institute ceased to exist, 
and the books contained therein were divided amongst the Museum, Public Library, and 
Art Gallery of South Australia, and the Adelaide Circulating Library. The Museum 
was attended by 75,000 visitors in 1911. 


The latest available returns shew that the Western Australian Museum contains 
altogether 49,000 specimens of an estimated value of £63,000. The Museum is housed 
in the same building as the Art Gallery, and the visitors to the combined institutions 
during the year averaged 52,000 on week days and 16,000 on Sundays. The expenditure 
totalled £3628, of which salaries absorbed £2147. 


There are two museums in Tasmania—The Tasmanian Museum at Hobart, and the 
Victoria Museum and Art Gallery at Launceston, both of which contain valuable 
collections of botanical and mineral products. The Tasmanian Museum received aid 
from the Government during last year to the extent of £700. 


4. Art Galleries.—Information regarding the State collections of objects of art in 
the various capitals is in some cases very meagre, while the method of presentation does. 
not admit of any detailed comparisons being made. The National Art Gallery of New 
South Wales originated in the Academy of Art founded in 1871. The contents, which 
are valued at £138,000, comprise 377 oil paintings, 375 water colours, 523 black and 
white, 154 statuary and bronzes, and 360 ceramics, works in metal and miscellaneous. 
During 1911 the average attendance on week days was 587, and on Sundays 2006. The 
expenditure in 1911 amounted to £5293. 


The National Gallery at Melbourne at the end of 1911 contained 588 oil paintings, 
3583 objects of statuary, bronzes and ceramics, and 13,920 water-colour drawings, 
engravings, and photographs. The Gallery is situated in the same building as the 
Museum and Public Library, the total cost of construction being £291,000. At the end 
of 1911 the Ballarat Art Gallery contained 219 oil paintings, and 165 water colours, etc., 
while there are some valuable works of art in the smaller galleries at Bendigo, Geelong, 
and Warrnambool. 


The Art Gallery at Adelaide dates from 1880, when the Government expended £2000: 
in the purchase of pictures, which were exhibited in the Public Library building in 1882. 
The liberality of private citizens caused the Gallery to rapidly outgrow the accommoda- 
tion provided for it in 1889, at the Mxhibition Building, and on the receipt of a bequest 
of £25,000 from the late Sir T. Hilder, the Government erected the present building, 
which was opened in April, 1900. The Gallery also received a bequest of £16,500 in 1903: 
from the estate of Dr. Morgan Thomas, and of £3000 in 1907 from Mr. David Murray. 
At the latest available date there were in the Gallery 215 oil paintings, 124 water colours, 
163 black and white, 151 engravings and etchings, 22 statuary, and 648 miscellaneous. 
works in metal, etc., the whole being valued at upwards of £47,000. Building and site 
are valued at upwards of £31,000. Visitors during the year 1911 numbered 92,449, 


The foundation stone of the present Art Gallery at Perth in Western Australia was: 
laid in 1901, the building and site being valued at £60,000. The collection comprises 
97 oil paintings, 41 water colours, 217 engravings and black and white, 262 statuary, 
and miscellaneous metal works, etc., of a total value of £15,000. 


In Tasmania the Art Gallery at Hobart was opened in 1887. Its present contents 
consist of 96 paintings and 81 etchings and black and white drawings. Buildings and 
site are valued at £30,000. The number of visitors during the year on week days averages 
62,000, and on Sundays 30,000. 
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The Art Gallery at Launceston was erected in 1888 at a cost of £5000, and opened on 
the 2nd April, 1891. Only a small proportion of the contents belong to the Gallery, the 
bulk of the pictures being obtained on loan. At latest date there were on view 80 oil 
paintings and 44 water colours valued at £5000. The total value of buildings and site i is 
estimated at £12,100. The average annual attendance i is. 36, 000, and for Sundays 10,000. 


5. State Expenditure on all Forms of Educational Effort.—The expenditure from 
the Consolidated Revenue in each State and Territory on all forms of educational and 


scientific activity during each of the last five financial years was as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, SCIENCE, AND ART, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


State or Territory. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. 


a i be £ £ £ £ rae 
Total £) 1,055,197 | 1,104,077 | 1,149,422! | 1,291,175 | 1,416,015 

New South Wales Eek head| | 13/4 13/9 13/11 14/11 | 16/11 
“up uy _, {otal £ 872,655 | 925,68 | 958,499 | 1,008,251 | 1,149,899 
Fess Per head 13/10 14/5 14/7 15/8 (O1G/O RR 
{Total £} 399,291 | 423,080 | 510,388 | 503,021} 535,082 

Queensland... \ Per head| 14/6 14/11 17/4 17)- 17/2 
_. {Total £| 210,712 | 238,376 | 231,584 | 275,671 | 298,610 

South Australia... \ Per head) 10/7 11/7 11/1 13/9 14/3 
ae {otal £| 219,176 | 921,877 | 222,861 | 251,071 |’ 298,530" 
Western Australia | per head| 16/6 16/4 16/- 13/6 20/3 
(Total £ 73,242 81,182 987,603 | 92,036 | 95,362) 
Tasmania | Per head|....: 8/1 8/10 9/7 9/8 9/11. 
Northern Territ’y soul ie och Rffoy Hd ; pt 
Total  £) 2,880,273 | 2,993,460 | 3,155,357 | 3,346,225 | 3,787,465 
Contampreveeteh Ber head| | 13/4 13/10 14/3 15/4 Bre 


The comparatively heavy expenditure in Queensland for 1909-10 is due bY the 
inclusion of an, expenditure of £70,000 in connection with the establishment of the 
University. > ie Node ake deat 
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SECTION XXIII. 


PUBLIC JUSTICE. 


§ 1. Police. 


1, Introductory.—In previous issues of the Year Book a résumé was given of the 
evolution of the police force in Australia up to the passing of the Police Act of 1862 (25 
Vic. No. 16) in New South Wales, but considerations of space preclude its inclusion 
in the present volume. 

In general terms the police forces of Australia may be said to be satisfactory both 
in regard to physique and intelligence, while as regards methods of prevention and 
detection of crime it is believed that the system in vogue here compares very favourably 
with those of the older-settled countries of the world. 


2. Strength of Police Force.—The strength of the police force in each State during 
the five years ended 1911 was as follows. It may be mentioned that the police forces are 
entirely under State control, but, by arrangement, the Commonwealth Government 
utilises their services in various directions, such as the collection of Commonwealth 
electoral rolls, etc. 


POLICE FORCES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


Avea of State | 
State. in 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
Sq. Miles. ° 
New South Wales ae 310,372 2,381 2,417 2,435 2,447 2,487 
Victoria.. ; ve 87,884 1,546 1,552 1,598 1,605 1,640 
Queensland sas See 670,500 923 960 966 | 957 1,011 
South Australia ... wee 380,070 444 429 442 465 502 
Western Australia re 975,920 488 492 475 | 474 481 
Tasmania sie 26,215 226 232 234 234 232 
Northern Territory ...| 523,620 aes aa a ane 22 
Commonwealth ---| 2,974,581 6,008 6,082 | 6,150 | 6,182 6,375 
| 


The figures for New South Wales for 1911 are exclusive of sixty-four “‘black trackers,” 
i.e., natives employed in detection of offenders in outlying districts, and five female 
searchers. In Queensland there were ninety-five native police. The South Australian 
returns for 1911 are exclusive of ten ‘‘black trackers,” and one female searcher. The 
Northern Territory also had twenty-four ‘‘ black trackers’ in 1911. There are also fifty- 
one “‘black trackers” in Western Australia and three female searchers not included in the 
table. 


(i.) Average Number of Inhabitants to each Police Officer. The average number of 
inhabitants to each officer in each State during the same period is shewn below. In 
considering these figures allowance must, of course, be made for the unequal area and. 
unequal distribution of the population of the various States. 
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INHABITANTS TO EACH POLICE OFFICER, 1907 to 1911. 
(COMMONWEALTH.) 


|No. of Persons Inhabitants to each Police Officer. 
State. Sa Der 
Mile, | 

| 1911 Census. | 1907. 1908. | 1909. i910. 1911. 
New South Wales ay 5.31- 659- 659 659 667 664 
Victoria ~ 3 Pe. 14.97 807 819 804 799 810 
Queensland res ean 0.90 587 575 585 622 608 
South Australia ... ae 0.46 884 949 900 863 819 
Western Australia ae 0.29 536 543 571 572 596 
Tasmania aa 7.29 814 801 787 816 820 
Northern Territory Ree HE oF + ne aa 151 
Commonwealth i= 1.50 698 708 7038 707 704 


ae a8 


The above figures naturally shew a great disparity in the relative numbers of the 
population protected by each police officer in the various States, and also in the relative 
area of territory to each officer. Western Australia and South Australia exhibit the 
largest figures in the latter respect, this, of course, being due to the fact that extensive 
areas in each State are as yet unpeopled by white settlers. 


8. Duties of the Police.—In addition to the ordinary employment attaching to 
their office, the police are called upon to perform many duties which in other countries 
are carried out by various functionaries. As far as the statistician is concerned, it is 
found that the expert local knowledge possessed by the police renders their services in 
the collection of such returns as those relating to the agricultural, pastoral, and manu- 
facturing industries, private schools, etc., more than ordinarily valuable. Then, again, 
the fact that their services are enlisted by such widely different departments as those 
dealing with mines, stock, agriculture, elections, registrations of births, deaths, and 
marriages, forestry, fisheries, explosives, old-age pensions, lunacy, public works, labour, 
etc., greatly enhances their general alertness by widening the range of their experience. 
Occasionally the objection is heard in some quarters that these special tasks involve 
some degree of sacrifice of ordinary routine duties, but that the general intelligence of 
the Australian police is adequate to the obligation to perform these tasks, besides being 
most creditable, results in a great saving of the public money. 


4. Cost of Police Forces.—The expenditure from Consolidated Revenue on the 
police forces in each State during the five years 1907 to 1911 is shewn in the following 
table. Cost of buildings has been excluded from the return. 


COST OF POLICE FORCES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


State. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
£ £& & £ £& 

New South Wales ... «| 462,804 466,994 472,718 504,146 515,569 
Victoria... ae ...| 306,130 306,263 320,831 337,670 345,889), 
Queensland cag .--| 202,184 207 ,043 220,344 244,945 258,538 
South Australia... a 87,374 96,979 98,214 96,769 107,872 
Western Australia ... | 125,440 124,518 119,111 120,420 127,458 
Tasmania .. = ser 37,152 39,105 39,740 40,408 41,535 
Northern Territory ao 5a isle 505 a0 9,708 

Commonwealth ...| 1,221,084 | 1,240,902 | 1,270,958 | 1,344,358 | 1,406,569 
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The total for New South Wales includes £23,000 payment to Police Superannuation 
Fund. Similar payments in Victoria and Queensland come to £29,000 and £23,000: 
respectively, while smaller amounts are included in the returns for other States. The 
cost per head of the population in each State for the period 1907 to 1911 was as 
follows :— 


COST OF POLICE PER INHABITANT, 1907 to 1911. 


(COMMONWEALTH.) 


State. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 

sds s. d. ssid. s. d. s. d. 

New South Wales ... 5 AL 5) ed, Salk 63, 2 6 2 
Victoria ... 4 11 4 10 5 0 by 2 Bod 
Queensland TD TAi6 7 8 8 3 8 4 
South Australia 4 6 411 5 0 4 10 ies 
Western Australia ... Ot 9 5 8 10 Salt 8 8 
Tasmania nee AD 4 4 4 4 4° 3 4 4 
Northern Territory me 58 6 
Commonwealth Re a & V1 OL 6 2 62 


The relatively high cost per head in Queensland and Western Australia is due to the 
fact that there are in those States extensive areas of sparsely settled country, in which 
mounted patrols have to be maintained. 


In view of the small number of its white population and the vast extent of 
country to be patrolled, the figures for the Northern Territory necessarily shew a very 
high average. 


§ 2. Lower (Magistrates’) Courts. 


1. Introductory.—In considering the criminal returns of the various States, due 
allowance must be made on account of several factors, such as the relative powers of the 
courts, both lower and higher, etc. In the case of lower courts, the actual number of 
laws in each State, the breach of which renders a person liable to fine or imprisonment, 
must be taken into account. Again, the attitude of the magistracy and police towards. 
certain classes of offences is a factor, for in the case of liquor laws, or laws connected 
with vagrancy or gaming, the views of magistrates, and instructions issued to the police, 
may be responsible for considerable variations in the returns. The strength and dis- 
tribution of the police forces, and the age constitution and distribution of the State’s 
population, also influence the results. In any consideration of criminal returns, due 
weight should also be given to the prevalence of undetected crime, but information on 
this point can only be obtained for the State of Victoria. It may be mentioned that 
each State has its own separate judicial-system, the Commonwealth jurisdiction being 
confined to the High Court of Australia, which is largely a Court of Appeal intermediate 
to the Privy Council, although it has also original jurisdiction, and the Commonwealth 
Court of Arbitration and Conciliation. Full particulars regarding the judicial power of 
the Commonwealth will be found in Chapter III. of the Commonwealth Constitution 
(see page 28). 
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2. Powers of the Magistrates.—In New South Wales there is no general limit to the 
powers of the magistrates in regard to offences punished summarily, their authority 
depending in such case on the statute which creates the offence and gives them juris- 
diction. Except in the case of a very few statutes, and excluding cumulative sentences, 
the power of sentence is limited to six months. Imprisonment in default of payment of 
fine is regulated by a scale limiting the maximum period’ according to the sum ordered 
to be paid, but in no case exceeding twelve months. Actions for debt and damage 
within certain limits also come within magisterial jurisdiction. In cases of debts, 
liquidated or unliquidated, the amount recoverable is not exceeding £50 before a court 
constituted of a stipendiary or police magistrate at certain authorised places, and not 
exceeding £30 at any other place before a court constituted of a stipendiary or police 
magistrate or two or more justices of the peace. The amount in actions of damage is 
limited to £10, but may extend to £30 by consent of parties. 


In Victoria the civil jurisdiction of magistrates is restricted to what may be desig- 
nated ordinary debts, damages for assault, restitution of goods, etc., where the amount 
in dispute does not exceed £50. No definite limit is fixed to the powers of the magis- 
trates on the criminal side, and for some offences sentences up to two years may be 
imposed. The proportion of long sentences is, however, comparatively small. 


In Queensland, generally speaking, the maximum term of imprisonment which 
justices can inflict is six months, but in certain exceptional cases, such as offences against 
sections 233 and 445 of the criminal code (betting-houses and illegally using animals), 
sentences of twelve months may be imposed. No limit exists as to the extent to which 
cumulative sentences may be applied, but in practice the term is never very lengthy. 


In South Australia, under the Minor Offences Act, magistrates can impose sentences 
up to six months, and under the Summary Convictions Act, up to three months. The 
Police Act of 1869 gives power to sentence up to one year, with hard labour, in the case 
of incorrigible rogues; while under the Quarantine Act of 1877, and the Lottery and 
Gaming Act of 1875, sentences of two years may be imposed. 


Under the Petty Sessions Act of 1867, in Tasmania, any person charged with having 
committed, or with having aided or abetted in the commission of an offence, in regard 
to property of a value not exceeding £10, may, on conviction, for a first offence, before 
two or more justices in Petty Sessions, be imprisoned for any term not exceeding one 
year, and for a term mot exceeding two years for a second or subsequent offence. 


3. Persons Charged at Magistrates’ Courts——The total number of persons who 
were charged before magistrates in each State is given below for the five years 1907 to 
1911 :-— : 


PERSONS CHARGED BEFORE MAGISTRATES IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


State. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. : 
New South Wales ... ...| 67,188 .| 66,238 64,502,.| 73,960 75,114 
Victoria .., ae ...| 60,687 58,778 52,658 52,060 44,526 
Queensland hs cael: pee SO 19,687. |. 19,824 | 22,104 95,482 
South Australia... aS 6,347 6,589 7,882 8,328 8,485 
Western Australia ... Alp 23,968 12,685 12,961 13,260 | 18,862 
Tasmania ... is Bs 6,258 7,048 6,831. 7,079 6,597 
Northern Territory... ay hes ee nD 92 
Commonwealth 8 ...| 178,064 171,020 164,108 | 176,791 174,108 
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The considerable falling off in the returns for Victoria during 1911, was due in 
large measure to the decline in summons cases under the Hducation Act, the figures 
for 1911 being 4695, as compared with 12,317 in the preceding year. 

The figures given in the tabulation above include, of course, a number of people who 
were wrongly charged, and statistically are not of great importance. The actual number 
of conyictions in connection with the persons who appeared before the lower courts in 
each year of the period 1907 to 1911 is, therefore, given hereunder. A separate line is added 
shewing the committals to higher courts. 


CONVICTIONS AND COMMITTALS AT MAGISTRATES’ COURTS, 1907 to 1911, 


(COMMONWEALTH.) 


State. 1907. 1908. | 1909. 1910, 1911. 
Convictions | 58,103! 57,630| 55,767| 63,671| 65,058 
NewBouth ‘Wales pOseneeiats 1.180 | “ots "i081 | 1176 | 1/178 
, i Convictions | 46,7381 | 48,705; 38,801| 38,555)| 31,564 
Vaeborie hoekeieedle net) ars hay sbi TS 64 
| 
Convictions | 16,056| 17,710! 17,584| 19,805 | 23,072 
Queensland # t Gomnseibante 464 | 417 449 455 529 
pes Convictions'| 5,852!’ 5,664| 6,324/ 7,299! 7,803 
Bout Australia... sai nad ee ceste att 117 99 
Convictions | 11,803| 10,695| 10,910 11,433 11,936 
Western Australia * | Committals 193; 187, 177 192 204 
; A | Convictions 5,334 |) 5,903) 5,980 6,250 5,756 
be ae ‘}Committals} 46) | 63| | 44 48 57 
! Convictions| ... |... SEN ay 75 
Northern Territory ++) Gommittale | 
| 
( Convictions | 143,379 | 141,307 | 135,316 | 146,943 | 144,764 
Semupsawealth’ — "::- | Gommittals | ...2,499 | 2.348) 9.435] 2.589| 2.631 


In connection with the variations in convictions at magistrates’ courts, 1t may 
be noted that deductions in regard to the prevalence of lawlessness based on the totals’ 
alone must be largely qualified by several considerations. For example, as previously 
stated, the passing of new legislation may result in a sudden addition to the crop of 
convictions, which would not necessarily imply a corresponding growth in lawlessness. 
Further, the activity of the police in regard to the strict compliance with certain legis- 
lation, such as that dealing with Sunday observance, food standards, liquor trade, etc., 
may cause considerable variations in the returns. Hence references to the spread or 
otherwise of crime should more correctly depend on a consideration of the convictions for 
serious crime at the lower courts, and committals to, and convictions at, superior courts. 


4, Convictions for Serious Crime.—While the figures given in the preceding table 
refer to the entire body of convictions, the fact must not be lost sight of that they 
include a large proportion of offences of a technical nature, many of them unwittingly 
committed, against various Acts of Parliaments. Cases of drunkenness and minor 
breaches of good order which, if they can be said to come within the category of crime at 
all, at least do so in a very different sense to some other offences, also help to swell the 
list. The following table has, ‘therefore, been prepared for the purpose of shewing the 
convictions at magistrates’ courts for what may be regarded as the more serious offences, 
i.e., against the person and property, either separately or conjointly, and forgery and 
offences against the currency :— 
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CONVICTIONS FOR SERIOUS CRIMES AT MAGISTRATES’ COURTS, 1907 to 1911. 
(COMMONWEALTH.) 


State. | 1907. | (1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
| 
New South Wales ... oral = BOO 4,779 4,764 5,224 5,075 
Victoria ... id wee] 2,672 2,794 2,626 2,673 2,362 
Queensland cen dite elpood 1,433 1,526 1,479 1,540 
South Australia... st 499 540 513 487 488 
Western Australia ... east Ped 1,148 1,074 996 1,025 
Tasmania ... .e AS 438 575 548 609 557 
Northern Territory ... | aid siete sia a 6 
| 
Commonwealth ..| 11,043 | 11,264 11,051 11,468 11,053 


Owing to a reclassification adopted by Queensland in 1907, a large number of 
offences have been transferred from the class ‘‘ Offences against the Person” to “‘ Offences 
against Good Order,” hence the falling-off shewn in that State since 1906. 

Compared with the population the above figures give the following results per 10,000 
inhabitants :-— 


CONVICTIONS FOR SERIOUS CRIME PER 10,000 INHABITANTS, 1907 to 1911. 
(COMMONWEALTB.) ; 


State. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. : 1911. 
tied AT bis Pes re xa | 
New South Wales ... 3 31.0 30.2 29.7 32.0 30.7 
Victoria ... ) Be 21.6 22.2 20.4 20.8 17.8 
Queensland ae _ 24.8 26.1 27.0 25.0 25.0 
South Australia ... Vee 12.9 13.6 12.5 Alb 11.9 
Western Australia ... ea 49.6 43.1 39.6 36.7 35.7 
Tasmania ... re ner 24.4 31.6 29.8 31.9 29.3 
Northern Territory ... re me a See Se LSab 
Commonwealth sacl EROLO | 26.6 25.6 26.2 24.6 
: | 


5. Decrease in Crime.—The figures quoted in the preceding table show that there 
has been a considerable decrease in crime during the last five years, while if the com- 
parison be carried back to 1881 the position is seen to be still more satisfactory. The 
rate of convictions at magistrates’ courts per 10,000 of the population is given below for 
each of the years 1881, 1891, 1901, and 1911. Only the more serious offences, par- 
ticularised in the preceding paragraph, have been taken into consideration. 


_ RATE OF CONVICTIONS FOR SERIOUS CRIME IN THE COMMONWEALTH. ‘ 


Convictions 
Year. per 
10,000 Persons. 
1881 ane wee Ries oe ASE nBo 69.3 
1891 sia mo Bee Fon ade Est 44.8 
1901 Ee) aS ate sie hae nee 29.4. 
1911 re aie ise Bee ate 4a 24.6 


6. Need of Statistic of Distinct Persons.—The figures already quoted refer to total 
convictions, and in respect of individuals necessarily involve a considerable amount of 
duplication, especially in minor offences, such as drunkenness, petty larcenies, etc., in which 
the same offender appears before the court many times in the course of the year. Ina 
few of the States itis possible to obtain the number of distinct persons arrested, but there 
are no means of arriving at the total distinct persons convicted before the magistrates in - 
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any State. The forms submitted to and adopted by the Conference of Statisticians in 
1906 provided for information as to separate persons convicted, irrespective of whether they 
were arrested or summoned, but the information is not yet sufficiently complete to be of 
value for statistical comparisons. 


7. Causes of Decrease in Crime.—The statistics given shew that there has been a 
considerable decrease in crime throughout Australia. The results so far quoted are 
restricted entirely to the lower or magistrates’ courts. There has also been a gratifying 
decrease in regard to offences tried at the higher courts, as will be seen later. 

Attempts have been made to account for this decline: e.g., advance in education, 
enlightened penological methods, etc. Much depends upon what is meant by education. 
Many classed in census statistics as ‘‘educated’’ can barely read and write. In this 
connection, moreover, it ought not to be forgotten that collaterally with the introduction 
of ordinary intellectual education certain people have departed from their pristine virtues. 
The deterrent effect of punishment, in respect of many offences, notably drunkenness, 
yagrancy, petty larcenies, etc., appears to be almost negligible. In general, punish- 
ment has declined in brutality and severity, and has improved in respect of being based 
to a greater extent upon a scientific penological system, though in this latter respect there 
is yet much to be desired. Recent advances in penological methods will be referred to 
in a subsequent section. Here it will be sufficient to remark that under the old régime, 
a prisoner on completion of a sentence in gaol was simply turned adrift on society, and 
in many cases sought his criminal friends, and speedily qualified for readmission to the 
penitentiary. Frequently he was goaded to this by mistaken zeal on the part of the 
police, who took pains to inform employers of the fact of a man having served a sentence 
in gaol. Fora long time any assistance to discharged prisoners was in the hands of 
private organisations, such as the Salvation Army Prison Gate Brigade, but in some of 
the States, and notably in New South Wales, the authorities themselves look after the 
welfare of discharged prisoners in the way of finding work, providing tools, etc. 

Improvements in the means of communication and identification have been 
responsible for some of the falling-off noticeable in the criminal returns, the introduction 
of the Bertillon system having contributed to certainty of identification. In his report 
for the year 1910 the Inspector-General of Police in New South Wales states that 
“criminals have a wholesome dread of the finger print system, and I have not the 
slightest doubt that it is one of the principal causes of the diminution of serious crimes.” 
Part of the improvement may no doubt be referred also to the general amelioration in 
social conditions that has taken place during the last fifty years. 


8. Drunkenness.—The number of cases of drunkenness and the convictions recorded 

in connection therewith during the period 1907 to 1911 will be found in the following . 
table :-— 

CASES AND CONVICTIONS—DRUNKENNESS, 1907 to 1911. 


(COMMONWEALTH. ) 


1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 

: ga si lb ge" oh ah 

State ae, ne a 4 g 

~ ~~ ~S Se) ac) 

Cases.| .Q |Cases.| -2 |Cases.| .§ |Cases.| 2 |Cases.| 8 

e & E & e 

8 8 8 g 8 

‘s) Oa We) O° o 
New South Wales +..| 28,255 | 28,109 | 27,976 | 27,817 | 27,495 | 27,363 | 27,542 | 27,380 | 29,398 | 29,299 
Victoria as ...| 14,783 | 9,151 | 13,102] 6,596 | 12,436 | 7,025 | 12,719 |, 7,272 | 18,603 | 7,557 
Queensland _... --| 9,066 | 9,002 | 9,203] 9,185} 9,109} 9,102 | 10,870 | 10,849 | 12,824 | 12,767 
South Australia — | 2,838 | 2,735 | 3,063) 3,024) 3,481 | 3,455 | 4,383 | 4,323 | 4,673 | 4,627 
Western Australia ...)._ 3,591 | 3,535 | 3,506} 3,441] 4,007 | 3,955 | 4,550] 4,506 | 4,857! 4,808 
Tasmania 0 oy 535 531 543 527 709 690 761 741 756 740 
Northern Territory. ... ase 4 a 34 34 
Commonwealth ...| 59,068 | 53,063 | 57,393 | 50,590 | 57,237 | 51,590 | 60,825 | 55,071 | 66,145 | 59,832 
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The number of convictions is, as might naturally be expected, almost identical with 
the number of cases. Victoria, however, is an exception, but in this State it is explained 
that offenders are generally discharged on a first appearance, and no conviction is recorded, 
a similar procedure being also adopted in the case of those arrested on Saturday and 
detained in custody till Monday. The logic of excluding these cases from the list of con- 
victions is certainly open to doubt. 


The convictions for drunkenness per 10,000 of the population during each of the years 
from 1907-to 1911 are given hereunder :— 


CONVICTIONS FOR DRUNKENNESS PER 10,000, 1907 to 1911. 


(COMMONWEALTH.) 


| 
State. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911, 
| 
New South Wales ... do) igh Blue lene 5.0 170.4 |. 167.7 167.0 
Victoria... ies Se at eed 54.7 | 56.7 56.8 
Queensland aes eh 167.0 | 167.1 161.1 183.4 207.8 
South Australia... | 70.9 76.0"! Ca 8 SLOT 112.5 
Western Australia ... mui 134.8 129.8 | 146.0 | 166.2 167.7 
Tasmania ... Bee. in| 29.6. | 29.0. | 87.5 38.8 38.9 
Northern Territory... Sel ne | ie | = ee 102.4 
farce 
Commonwealth vel 199 || 119.5 ||" 119.4" | 196.0""| 188.8 


The convictions for drunkenness taken by themselves are not an altogether satis- 
factory test of the relative sobriety of the inhabitants of each State, inasmuch as 
several important factors must be taken into consideration. The age constitution of 
the people, for example, is by no means identical in each State, Western Australia having 
by far the largest proportion of adult males, The avocations of the people affect the 
result, since persons engaged in strenuous callings are, on the whole, more likely to 
indulge in alcoholic stimulants than those employed in less arduous ones. The distri- 
bution of the population is also a factor, the likelihood of arrest or summons for drunken- 
ness obviously being greater in the more densely populated regions, and lastly, allowance 
must be made for the attitude of the magistracy, the police, and the public generally im 
regard to the offence. 


It is not unusual to supplement statistics of drunkenness by furnishing also the 
relative consumption of alcoholic beverages. Deductions drawn therefrom will be very 
misleading if they fail to take into account also the consumption of non-intoxicating - 
beverages such as tea and coffee, and the general habit of the people. Throughout the 
greater part of Europe, tea and coffee are consumed but sparingly, while Australia, as is 
well known, is‘one of the greatest tea-drinking countries of the world. 


The following table shewing the consumption of spirits, wine. and beer per 
head of the population has, with the exception of the figures relating to the Common- 
wealth, been compiled from returns prepared by the British Board of Trade. The 
figures quoted for the Commonwealth refer to the year 1911, and for the other countries 
mentioned coyer the quinquennium 1905-9, this being the latest period for which com- 
plete returns are available. Owing to the abolition by the Customs Department of 
records of interstate trade it is no longer possible to give accurate returns for the separate 
States. 
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CONSUMPTION OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Consumption per Head of; Consumption per Head of 
Country. Population, Country: Population. 
Spirits.| Wine.| Beer. Spirits. | Wine. Beer. 
| ! ; ats 
Imp. Imp. Imp, Imp. Imp. Imp 
Galls. | Galls. | Galls. Galls. | Galls. | Galls. 
United Kingdom...) 0.86 | 0.27 | 27.42 || Denmark GA DIDO OP sire 4 120.50 
Commonwealth ...| 0.85 0.5 12.37 ||German Empire | 1.48 | 1.19 | 23.74 
New Zealand ....|_ 0.78 0.15 9.87 || Holland peel PaO | OBB nl, seen 
Cape of Good Hope) 0.56 1.85 1.56 || Belgium -.|. 1.08 | 1.04 | 48.58 
Canada... wan OLS 0:10 | 5.48 || France «| 1.33 } 34.52 7.96 
Russia ... cect LeLO .. | 1.15 || Switzerland Sen tele Will 15.26 15.22 
Norway... we} 0.57 we | 4.06 || Italy... ...| 0.48 | 25.84 | 0.92 
Sweden... Bea RAS Nl vewe | 12.80 | . | 


9. Treatment of Drunkenness as Crime.—Though the problem of the correct 
method of dealing with dipsomania is by no means an easy one, it seems fairly clear that 
the present plan of bringing offenders before magistrates, and subjecting them to the 
penalty of imprisonment or fine, has little deterrent effect, as the same offenders are 
constantly reappearing before the courts. Further, the casting of an inebriate into 
prison, and placing him in his weakened mental state in the company of professional 
malefactors, doubtless tends to swell the ranks of criminals and certainly tends to lower 
his self-respect, while examination of the prison records in New South Wales some years 
ago disclosed the fact that over 40 per cent. of the gaol population had commenced their 
criminal career with a charge of drunkenness. During the last few years the dangers of 
moral contamination in this way have been more accurately appreciated, and a system of 
classification of prisoners has been adopted whereby the petty offender is as far as possible 
kept from association with the more evilly-disposed. With regard to drunkards, however, 
the Comptroller of Prisons in New South Wales advocates the entire abandonment of 
the system of repeated fine or imprisonment in favour of a course of hospital treatment, 
and this has to some extent been accomplished by the Inebriates Act of 1900 and 1909, 
under which habitual drunkards. may be detained for long periods. The Comptroller- ’ 
General of Prisons in Queensland states in his report for the year 1907 that ‘‘the 
drunken habit in many cases is merely one of many symptoms which jointly indicate 
the existence of a graver condition than simple habitual drunkenness.’’ 


10. Remedial Treatment of Inebriates.—Legislation has been passed in each State 
providing for the commitment of inebriates to special Government institutions, but so 
far New South Wales and Victoria are the only States in which such institutions have 
been established. The laws in the various States are as follows:—New South Wales, 
Inebriates Act 1900; Victoria, Inebriates Act 1904; Queensland, Inebriate Institutions 
Act of 1896; South Australia, Inebriates Act of 1881; Western Australia, Lunacy Act 
1903, Pt. iv., Habitual Drunkards; Tasmania, Inebriates Act 1885, Inebriate Hospitals 
Act 1892. Curative work was first undertaken by the Government of New South Wales 
in 1907. The institutes are connected with the gaols, and, naturally, custodial measures 
are still a strong feature in their management; nevertheless the results so far have been 
encouraging. In Victoria an institute purporting to be wholly remedial was founded in 
1907, and up to the end of December, 1910, 341 patients had been admitted. It may be 
mentioned that there are private retreats in each State, but these are not officially 
subsidised or inspected. 


Co 
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11. Treatment of Habitual Offenders.—In New South Wales the Habitual Criminal 
Act of 1905 gives judges the power of declaring a prisoner, after a certain number of 
sentences, to be an habitual criminal, and as such to be detained until, in the opinion of 
the authorities, he is fit to be at large. At the end of 1911 there were thirty-nine persons 
in prison under this Act. The Indeterminate Sentences Act came into force in Victoria 
in July, 1908, and on the 30th June, 1911, twenty-nine males-and seven females were under 
detention in Pentridge and in the Female Penitentiary, as well as thirteen youths in Castle- 
maine reformatory prison, Somewhat similar Acts are in force in South Australia and 
Tasmania. The provisions of the Habitual Criminals Amendment Act of 1907 were put 
into force in South Australia in 1909, and ten criminals declared to be habitual offenders 
were in confinement in the Labour Prison at the end of 1910. Legislation of this character 
has not yet been adopted in Queensland, but the Comptroller-General states that the time 
is now ripe for its introduction. Naturally it will be some time before the effect of these 
measures on the prevalence of crime can be estimated. The Comptroller-General of 
Prisons in New South Wales states, however, that the system has exercised a wholesome 
deterrent effect on the criminal who is not a prisoner. 


In illustration of the need for an Habitual Offenders Act to deal with professional 
criminals, the following statement culled from the report for 1909 of the Inspector- 
General of Police in New South Wales will be found of interest. In cases of breaking 
and entering, thirty-three persons committed 165 offences, or an average of five each. 
Of the total number, one man committed thirty-two offences, another thirteen, and 
another twelve. In simple larcenies, 189 persons committed 528 offences, one man being 


responsible for fifty-two charges, another fifty-six, and another seventeeen. Under: 


“burglaries” one man committed five offences ; under “ false retences” one man 
Pp 
committed nineteen, and another fifteen offences. 


12. Treatment of First Offenders.—In all the States and in New Zealand statutes 
dealing with first offenders have been in force for some years, the dates of passing the 
Acts being as follows: New South Wales, 1894; Victoria, 1890; Queensland and South 
Australia, 1887; Western Australia, 1892; Tasmania and New Zealand, 1886. The 
method of procedure is practically the same in all cases, 1.e., with regard to most first 
offenders the magistrate or judge is empowered to allow the offender to go free on 
recognisances being entered into for his good behaviour for a certain period. In practice, 
this humane law has, been found to work excellently, very few of those to whom its 
provisions have been extended having been found to relapse into crime. 


13. Children’s Courts.—Special courts for the trial of juvenile offenders have been. 


established in New South Wales, Victoria, Western Australia, and New Zealand within 
the last few years, while Children’s Courts, although not under that name, are practically 
provided for by the State Children’s Acts of 1895 and 1900 in South Australia. The 
object of these Courts is to avoid, as far as possible, the unpleasant surroundings of the 


ordinary police court. This subject is also dealt with in detailin the section dealing with 


Public Hygiene. 


14, Committals to Superior Courts.—In a previous section it has been pointed out 
that comparisons of criminality based on a consideration of the total returns from 
magistrates’ courts are somewhat inadequate, seeing that the figures include numbers 
of cases which are merely technical breaches of laws having in some instances a purely 
local significance. The committals to higher courts give a better basis of comparison, 
although even in this connection allowance must be made for the want of uniformity in 
jurisdiction. The table below gives the number of committals in each year from 1907 
to 1911, with the proportion of such committals per 10,000 of the population. The 
rates are shewn on a separate line. 


_ 


| 
q 
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COMMITTALS TO SUPERIOR COURTS (COMMONWEALTH), 1907 to 1911. 


State. 4 | 1907. 1908. 1909. ' 4910. 1911. 

1,172 | 1,060 | 1,135 } 1,233. | 1,223 

New South Wales ss on Rate | 7.2 6.7 71 7.6 7.4 
5 yee (N 561 BIT 580 551 564 
Victoria | Rate | 4.5 4.6 4:5 4.3 4,2 
464 417 449 |i 455 529 

Queensland une Rate | 8.6 7.6 7.8 7.7 8.6 
South Australia A OO a en a 
Western Australia ial WH rae Bais pe Ph ae we re; 
; (N 51 63 44 48 57 
Tasmania =... = | ee Oba 3.5 2.4 2.5 3.0 
sa a No. | 2,546 | 2,393 | 9,489 | 2,596 | 2.676 
DOR ee | Rate 6.0 5.7 5.8 5.9 6.0 


The above figures shew that the rate of serious crime has remained practically con- 
stant during the last five years, but if the comparison be carried farther back, it will be 
found that, in comparison with the earlier years, there has been a considerable improve- 
ment. This will be evident from an examination of the following figures, which shew 
the rate of committals per 10,000 persons in Australia at various periods since 1861 :— 


RATE OF COMMITTALS IN AUSTRALIA, 1861 to 1911. 


Year ... sad 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911, 
Committals per 10 ,000 inhabitants och 22 14 12 11 8 6 


The decline in proportion to population since 1861 has therefore been about 73 per 
cent. 


§ 3. Superior Courts. 


1. Convictions at Superior Courts.—The total number of convictions at superior 
courts, together with the rate per 10,000 of the population, is shewn below for each of 
the years 1907 to 1911:— 


CONVICTIONS AT SUPERIOR COURTS (COMMONWEALTH), 1907 to 1911. 


State. . 1907. . 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 

{No. | 629 614 619 546 538 

New South Wales 1 Rate |: 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.3 3.3 
tot No. | 368 365 352 354 334 
Victoria sf Rate| 3.0 2.9 2.7 2.7 2.5 
No. | 268 292 345 376 328 

Queensland | Rate| 4.6 4.8 6.1 6.4 5.3 
No. 74 68 86 101 74 

South Australia “+ { Rate| 1.9 1.7 21 2.5 1.8 
wrecy Mosier Ave 106 87 95 98 

Western Australia ae { Rate 6.7 40 3.9 35 3.4 
uw ; No. | 39 29 24 27 38 
(iS "| Rate 2.2 1.6 1.38 1.4 2.0 

: ’ 4 

Northern Territory 24 Bis 12.0 
A an | No. | 1,554 | 1,474 | 2,513 | 1,499} 1,414 

DN OO aah as | Rate| 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.1 
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Separate persons included in the above totals for the last three years were returned 
as 1504, 1494, and 1406 respectively. 

In considering the above figures allowance »must be made for the various factors 
enumerated in a preceding paragraph. Only when this is done will the comparatively 


unenviable pre-eminence of Western Australia in regard to serious crime be explained, — 


Tasmania, it will be noted, shews by far the smallest proportion of serious crime, while 
the figures available shew that the island State is relatively the smallest consumer of 
alcoholic beverages. That a definite causal relation exists between the figures shewn by 
the respective tables is not, however, obvious. The figures for the Northern Territory 
are, of course, somewhat abnormal. 


2. Offences for which Convictions were Recorded at Superior Courts.—In the 
following table will be found a classification of the principal offences for which persons 
were convicted at the higher courts during each year of the period 1907 to 1911. Owing 
to lack of uniformity in the presentation of the returns for the several States the infor- 
mation is confined to the chief offences against the person only. The figures quoted refer 
to convictions in the Commonwealth during the period dealt with. 


CONVICTIONS FOR SERIOUS CRIME, SUPERIOR COURTS, 1907 to 1911. 
(COMMON WEALTH.) 


Offences ; 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911, 
Murder and attempts at Rae mites i he’ 6) 26 24 31 veES 
Manslaughter e We volin 29 20 21 15 15 
Rape and crimes of lust ae Seal eer oe 60 59 17 OF; 
Other offences against the person wes] 255 278 260 250 235 


While there was a slight increase in the returns relating to crimes of lust the figures 
generally evidence great improvement. The general total of convictions for all offences 
against the person shews a decline since 1901 of over 15 per cent. 


3. Capital Punishment.—The table below gives the number of executions in each 
State during the period 1907 to 1911 :— 


EXECUTIONS (COMMONWEALTH), 1907 to 1911. 


| | 


State. 1907. : 1908. 1909, 1910. 1911. 

New South Wales... aha ane 3 be * 
Victoria Ref 36 Gs a ele 1 state Sd sod 
Queensland ... ABS arr aut 1 fio? 2 1 aa 
South Australia we se ea HAP 1 ari 3 Wir 
Western Australia ... ae + 1 2 1 1 2 
Tasmania ik if aot <a aad wee Bas wae 
Commonwealth ... 2s ae 5 , 4 3 5 2, 


In the early days of the history of Australia the penalty of death was attached to a 
large number of offences, many of which at the present time would be dealt with in the 
lower or magistrates’ courts. With the growth of settlement, and the general amelioration 
in social and moral conditions, the list was, however, considerably curtailed, and the 
existing tendency is practically to restrict death sentences to cases of murder. It may 
be remarked that in cases of rape, which is a capital offence in some of the Australian 
States, the penalty has been but sparingly inflicted during the last few years. Juries are 


} 
q 
; 
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reputed to be loth to convict on this charge, owing to the uncertainty whether sentence of 
death will be pronounced. 

During the period 1861 to 1880 the average number of executions in the Common- 
wealth was nine, from 1881 to 1900 the average was six, while for the period 1901 to 1910 
the figure stood at five. 


§ 4. Prisons. 


1. Prison Accommodation and Prisoners in Gaol.—The table below shews the 
number of prisons in each State and the accommodation therein at the end of 1911:— 


PRISONS AND. PRISON ACCOMMODATION (COMMONWEALTH), 1911. 


Accommodation in— |. prisoners 
Number of t 
State. Prisoas,: Senate End of 

Cells. Wards. Year. 
New South Wales Bs Loy eas 31 2,275 % 15173 
Victoria Eee eR sg AS 18 1,487 727 797 
Queensland ... 5 gy sa 12 561 416 514 
South Australia ne ns bg 12 812 1 a | 229 
Western Australia oes ate we 26 688 65 323 
Tasmania a oe et ToS Z 260 104 65 

Northern Territory ... ey te 3 18 54 * 
Commonwealth ... ae! pectin O04: 6,101 ie 3,101 


* Not available. 


Complete returns regarding the three prisons in the Northern Territory are not 
available. At the Darwin gaol there were 40 prisioners, including aborigines, in 
confinement at the end of 1911. 

The numberof prisoners in gaol, exclusive of debtors, at the 31st December in each 
of the years 1907 to 1911, is given below. A separate line is added in each instance 
shewing the proportion per 10,000 of the population. 


PRISONERS IN GAOL (COMMONWEALTH),* 1907 to 1911. 


State. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911, 

Number | 1,437 | 1,417 | 1,833 | 1,235 | 1,178 
Nem Routh: Wales Apraporsionl eg) 9.0 ig FY Papel ati 
Victoria ‘Shieie 916 875 844 859 797 
om ~* ( Proportion 7.4 7.0 6.5 Gree eG: 0) 
esdanigh a’ {Number 501 493 516 527) 514 
Dov : **PBroportion| 9.3 9.0 9.4 8.9 8.4 
yeh prise {Number 955 247 276 269: || 924 
Rodd Sate oil be bua’ \Bropontions 1 6.6 ocoisi62 olpsro6-Basl yleGeT odd ide 
ey Number 502 351 365 311 323 

Ny caborh: Aisha lia, fem 19,41 Joep ABiDe hl /si0 BeBr ye (Za Tuo | a 
Treaty { Number 89 96 81 F201) 65 
** | Proportion}, 5.0 5.3 4.4 | 8.8 3.4 

ft Number | 3,700 | 3,479 | 3,415 | 3,273 | 3,096 
Commonwealth eee ue ct eae am 8.9 8.2 4:9 7.5 6.9 


* Bixclusive of Northern Territory. 
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From the preceding table it will be seen that the proportion to population of 
prisoners in gaol has fallen considerably during the last five years, while, if the com- 
parison be carried farther back, the position is seen to be still more favourable, the 
prisoners in gaol in the Commonwealth numbering as much as 16 per 10,000 of the 
population in 1891. 


2. Improvement of Penological Methods.—During recent years Australia, in 
common with most other civilised countries, has introduced considerable modifications 
and improvements in methods of prison management. Under the old régime punish- 
ment partook more or less of the character of reprisal for wrongdoing, and the idea of 
constituting the prison as a reformative agency was in the background. But of recent 
years there has been an earnest attempt at effecting a moral reformation in the unfortu- 
nates who lapse into crime. This aspect of prison management has been specially 
prominent in New South Wales. A short account of the re-organisation of the prison 
system in this State. appears in preceding Year Books (see No. V., p. 922), but considera- 
tion of space preclude its repetition here. At the present time it is found that good results 
have followed the principles of scientific classification and restricted association of 
prisoners, together with the provision of separate institutions for the treatment of 
inebriates. It is proposed to introduce in New South Wales the system of carrying on 
afforestation by prison labour, somewhat after the manner of that in vogue for several 
years in New Zealand, and in 1911 a site near Tuncurry, on the Manning River, was 
selected for the purpose of initiating the scheme. That there is some connection between 
mental and physical health and crime is proved by the condition in which many persons 
are received into gaol. Ina large number of instances prisoners are found to be suffer- 
ing from contagious diseases. Under the Prisoners Detention Act such persons may be 
kept in gaol until cured, but unfortunately the provisions of the Act do not apply to 
short sentenced prisoners detained in lieu of paying fines, many of whom have been known 
to be afflicted with disease. 


In 1902 the system of finger-print identification of criminals was introduced, and 
by the year 1903 bureaux had been established in the various States for the exchange of 
records. Very successful results have attended the introduction of the system. 


‘ 


Space will not permit of more than a passing reference to the improvements brought 
about in prison management in the other States. In Victoria there is an excellent 
system of classification and allocation of prisoners to different gaols, while at the im- 
portant penal establishment at Pentridge a careful segregation into no less than five 
distinct classes is carried out. In common with the other States the latest humane 
methods of accommodation and prison treatment have for some time been employed, 


Queensland prisons have been considerably modernised during the last few years. 
The prison for females at Brisbane has been built on the radiating plan, and embodies 
the latest ideas in penological methods. Classification of prisoners has been fully carried 
out in the male and female divisions of Brisbane prison, and at the Stewart’s Creek 
penal establishment. The construction of the buildings does not, however, permit of 
the plan being adopted in its entirety in all Queensland prisons. It is stated by the 
Comptroller-General of Prisons that the classification adopted has already resulted in a 
decrease in the total number of female prisoners received. 


Unusual circumstances have combined to keep crime at a low point in South Aus- 
tralia. In the first place there was never any transportation of criminals to the State, 
while in the earlier years of its history South Australian lawbreakers were transported 
elsewhere. The present system was drafted mainly on English and European lines by 
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the late W. R. Boothby, C.M.G., and under his directions and that of his successor has 
been found to work admirably. Excellent’ work for the benefit and assistance of 
discharged prisoners is performed by the Prisoners’ Aid Association. 


A Royal Commission in 1911 recommended the adoption of various reforms in con- 
nection with the prison system of Western Australia. The bulk of these have been 
carried out, and include, amongst other things, an extension of the principle of separate 
treatment, improvement in prisoners’ dietary scale, more satisfactory arrangements in 
regard to remission of sentences, and improvements in regard to hours of labour, leave 
of absence, etc., for the staff. 


§ 5. Civil Courts. 


1. Lower Courts.—The transactions of the lower courts on the civil side during 
each of the last five years are given in the table hereunder. As pointed out previously, 
the jurisdiction of the courts is by no means uniform in the various States. The figures, 
howeyer, possess a certain value as indicating that, in comparison with other years, 
resort to litigation is on the decline in Australia. 


LOWER COURTS.—CIVIL CASES, COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


1 


State. 1907, 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 


3 
New. South Wal (Cases No.] 26,548) 30,472) 32,637| 30,059| 29,570 
ea ee ales" | Amount | 63,350} 83,372] 87,432) 77,700! 74,461 


{ Cases No.| 26,255] 32,005| 36,894| 29,902} 28,575 


Victoria -+{ Amount &} 123,732 | 157,334 | 162,393 | 146,284 | 129,172 
Saar on No.| 10,304! 12,016] 12,244] 11,951} 12,511 
Queenslan Amount | 35.576| 42,863) 43.363) 45.432) 48.374 


(Cases No.| 11,737] 13,068] 13,627| 18,845] 14,996 
| Amount | 31,804| 39,627! 41,811] 45,380! 51,282 


{ Cases No.| 9,930) 10,570} 10,681) 9,598 9,773 
{ Amount | 57,000} 59,863) 50,261/| 42,636| 43,413 


(Cases ~No.| 3,568] 4,120] 4,868| 3,620| 5,189 
| Amount | 19,574! 25,717| 30,855| 29,199) 33,601 


South Australia 


Western Australia 


Tasmania 


4 


{Cases No.| 88,342} 102,251 | 110,951| 98,975 | 100,614 
| Amount | 331,036 | 408,776 | 416,115 | 386,631 | 380,303 
P | 


Commonwealth 


The figures just given represent the returns from Petty Sessions Courts in New 
South Wales and Victoria, the Petty Debts Cases in Queensland, the Local Courts of South 
Australia and Western Australia, and the Court of Requests in Tasmania. 


2. Superior Courts.—In the next table will be found the transactions on the civil 
side in the Superior Courts during each of the years 1907 to 1911. 


The New South Wales returns are to some extent defective, as the figures quoted for 
amount of judgments include, in the case of the Common Law jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, the total judgments signed, while in the case of the other States the figures refer to 
sums actually adjudged after trial. For New South Wales, also, the transactions of 
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district courts refer to the total amounts sued for, and not the sums actually awarded 


after trial. Statistically the chief importance of the table consists in the fact that it 
shews a marked decline in litigiousness in Australia. 


SUPERIOR COURTS.—CIVIL CASES, 1907 to 1911. 


(COMMONWEALTH. ) 

State. | 1907. | 1908 | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. 
ae {Causes No. 652 694 800 519 729 
slew Bouth Wales "Amount £ | 267,830 | 356,210 | 397,681 | 269,518 | 369,145 
eatorin {Causes No. 694 783 733 (A 561 
ves Amount £| 46,070! 77,081! 59,785| 53,180|. 54,552 
{Causes No. | 129 148 142 138 119 
ae “(Amount £/| 8,845} 11,574| 40,964| 18,336| 12,208 
. {Causes No. 29 27 34 23 29 
eRe A Sera: (Amount £| 8,986| 5,878| 14,081 799 | 13,195 
? (Causes No. 541 449 414 342 493 
Western Australia “(Amount £| 67,946| 63,649| 60,537 39,721) 90,078 
Weenie { Causes vn 193 185 D577 210 110 
re 7) Amira 7,235/ 10,433/ 8,487! 11,879! 7,810 
Big het (Causes No.) 2,988| 2,286] 2,380| 1,943] 1,971 
“/ Amount £| 406,912 | 524.325 | 581,535 | 393,433 | 546,988 


3. Divorces and Judicial Separations.—The number of divorces and judicial separ- 
ations in each State during the period 1907 to 1911 is shewn below :— 


DIVORCES AND JUDICIAL SEPARATIONS, 1907 to 1911. 


(COMMONWEALTH.) 


1907 1908 1909 1910. 1911. 
a FI a q £ 
State. $\/8S| &/88) 8] eo] $ | ee} 8 iss 
2 (83| 8 |S2| # |S3] 8 |S2| & 1 S3 
o | 3s o | 8 On airs g Oo |e Os £ 
Be tue |e eB ee) |S le n eaneemesy 

5 5 
Fe ee ee Oe 

New South Wales ... ee vee] 152 18 206 | 12 287 | 14 257 7 200 | 10 
Victoria wee a yee ...| 134 ay 151 1 138 ab 141 214)... 
Queensland ... ne Bae Reel es 1 12 2 16 21 QT y 
South Australia CF an sey pale kat i ae 12 1 3 ng PU eee 
Western Australia... bia enn | aa TO tes: 13 1 Q7 1 30 2 
Tasmania... an ant 28, ae yi rae 12 1 5 1 5 aD 
Commonwealth ... = «| 300 19 402) 15 478 | 18 454 | 10 496} 14 


The average annual number of divorces and judicial separations in the Common- 
wealth at decennial periods from 1871 to 1901 is given hereunder :— 
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DIVORCES AND JUDICIAL SEPARATIONS, 1871 to 1910. 
: 1871-1880. 1881-90. 1891-1900. 1901-10. 
Commonwealth ao aes 29 70 358 401 


The bulk of the divorces and judicial separations refer, as the table shews, to New 
South Wales and Victoria, the Acts of 1892 and 1889 in the respective States making 
the separation of the marriage tie comparatively easy. In some statistical works it is 
customary to compare the divorces in any year with the marriages in the same year. 
The comparison is, however, quite valueless, as there is no necessary connection between 
the figures. 


4. Probates.—The number of probates and letters of administration granted, to- 
gether with the value of the estates concerned, is shewn below for each State for the 
period 1907 to 1911 :— 


PROBATES AND LETTERS OF ADMINISTRATION, COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911 


State. 1907. 190s. | 1909. 1910. 1911. 

Number 3,084 3,094 3,185 3,336 3.589 

New South Wales _... “1 Value £ | 7,563,499 | 7,838,572 | 11,142,068 | 8,834/934 | 13,138,068 
Wictorial Number 4,156 4,345 4,069 4,128 4,614 
c ms sa “Value £| 6,8605143 | 7,128/085 | 6,480,376 | 7,430!949 | 8,469,163 
Number 1,160 706 679 704 729 

Queensland... ace “-) Value £| 1,670,184 | 1,376,255 | 1,508,883 | 1,652,691 | 2,409,495 
f Number 915 1,025 1,115 1,121 1,057 

South Australia css “1 Value £| 1,923,954 | 2,105,351 | 1,939/509 | 2,422'519 | 2,855,089 
: Number 433 455 413 492 584 

Western Australia —... s"( Value £| 1,154,126 | 955,995 | 939,318 | 868,638 | 844,151 
; Number 414 346 361 375 399 
Tasmania ¥ Value £| 841,227 | 1,023,629 722,011 |. 797,439 596,870 
{ Number 10,222 9,971 9,822 10,156 10,972 

COREE Yip ape (03 (Value £ | 20,013,133 | 20,427,887 | 22,732,165 | 22,007,170 | 28,312,836 


As may naturally be expected, the figures in the above table giving the value of 
property left each year, shew considerable variations. 


5. Bankruptcies.—The returns in bankruptcy during each of the last five years are 
given hereunder. 


For several reasons comparisons drawn from the figures in the following table are of 
little value. In the first place, the statements of assets and liabilities are notably unsatis- 
factory, particularly in regard to the former. Then, again, there is wide.dissimilarity in 
regard to the laws in force in the various States and the method of procedure thereunder 
in connection with bankruptcy. Further, there are no means of knowing how many 
persons in each State who were in a bankrupt condition made private arrangements with 
their creditors either personally or by intervention of a solicitor. The figures quoted 
in the table exclude the private arrangements in Victoria and South Australia, and the 
liquidations in Queensland and Tasmania. 
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BANKRUPTCIES, COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to I9II. 


State. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
/ 
( Number 333 356 381 352 331 
New South Wales ... ... 4 Liabilities £ 219,669 322,850. 168,169 176,088 | , 109,359 
Assets £ 152,454 185,507 82,563 119,377 49,390 
Number 448 514 370 359 306 
Victoria Liabilities £ 196,879 179,050 129,627 132,841 112,748 
Assets £ 53,849 62,998 98,041 54,381 55,374 
Number 236/| )) - 803 323 214 227 
Queensland Liabilities £ 42,348 70,064 63,321 44,475 41,261 
Assets £ 8,475 10,031 34,541 12,691 9,286 
Number 99 105 108 76 106 
South Australia... .. {Liabilities £ 59,681 142,450 64,775 77,471 75,347 
( Assets £ 33,029 92,719 42,340 44,195 47,314 
Number 113 100 86 79 75 
Western Australia ... .. 4 Liabilities £ 48,927 49,485 31,791 30,967 24,150 
Assets £ 29,174 17,423 19,252, 14,169 9,600 
Number i ts 5 Bt 2 
Tasmania ... oe .. } Liabilities £ 7,529 Med 3,903 29,368 7,066 
( Assets £ 1,756 oa 954 68,183 5,654 
Number eh. fs Ft Sita 1 
Northern Territory he ( see ee Ae a wee fe Te 
ssets ae a3 A. asd 
( Number 1,236 1,379 1,273 1,081 1,048 
Commonwealth Ay { Liabilities ; 575,033 763,899 461,586 491,210 370,279 
Assets 278,737 368,678 277,691 312,996 176,684 


6. High Court of Australia.—Under the provisions of section 71 of the Common- 
wealth Constitution Act, the judicial power of the Commonwealth is vested in a Federal 
Supreme Court, called the High Court of Australia, and in such other courts as the 
Parliament creates or invests with federal jurisdiction. The Federal High Court 
possesses both original and appellate jurisdiction, but so far its activities have been con- 
fined principally to the latter form. The powers of the court are defined in Chapter ITI. 
of the Constitution Act and in the Judiciary Acts of 1903, 1906, 1907, and 1910. At 
present the court consists of a Chief Justice and six other judges. Sittings of the 
court are held in the capitals of the various States as occasion may require. The 
following statement shews the transactions of the High Court for the quinquennium 
1907-11 :— . 
s COMMONWEALTH HIGH COURT TRANSACTIONS, 1907 to 1911. 


Items. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 


I. ORIGINAL JURISDICTION. 


Number of writs issued se +. fBHa7}.4030 27 28. «| ..89 
Number of causes entered for ‘trial rae Raita 8 4 SAY assess 
Verdicts for plaintiffs Shc og ea ee al: 4 3 al 4 
Verdicts for defendants oe wee ae 4 5 f 2 3 
Otherwise disposed of Boe Boe eel en fT 17 23 20 
Amount of judgments pee at -..,£1,092 |£1,058 | £182 (£2,040 |£133 
II. APPELLATE JURISDICTION. <ae 
Number of appeals set down for hearing eoclb cg Si, deal 5A. 4a see 
Number allowed Rofl aa nid .-.| 84 81 40 34 32 
Number dismissed ... Is _ sect 80 36 D2 elegy Dies itn 


Otherwise disposed of a Ww, AOE 20 if 3 9 


II. AMOUNT OF FEES COLLECTED. 


Amount in each year... hi od uu.) £523 |. £558 | £505 | £487 | £493. 


i 
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§ 6. Cost of Administration of Justice. 


The table below shews the expenditure from Consolidated Revenue during each 
of the last five years in connection with the administration of justice in each of the 
States. Expenditure on police and prisons has been separately shewn. With regard 
to the figures quoted for “other” expenditure, a slight allowance has to be made for the fact 
that some extraneous expenditure has been included which it was found impossible to 
disentangle from the total, but the amount is in no instance large. Cost of buildings 
has been excluded from the return. 


EXPENDITURE ON JUSTICE, COMMONWEALTH. 1907 to 1911. 


State. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Police 462,804 466,994 472,718 504,146 515,569 
New South Wales Gaols 83,962 84,129 79,814 | 78,932 81,473 
Other 244,092 242,796 245,024 | 241,510 260,217 
Police 306,130 306,263 320,831 337,670 345,889 
Victoria ... 4 ..} Gaols 49,866 49,025 49,869 48,714 50,822 
Other 122,251 135,248 147,146 | 160,627 162,453 
( Police 202,184 207 ,043 220,344 244,945 258,538 
Queensland 7 Gaols 23,558 23,797 24,174 25,036 28,257 
( Other 85,234 85,804 99,914 104,739 109,507 
{ Police 87,374 96,979 98,214 96,771 107,872 
South Australia ... ..4 Gaols 15,535 15,981 16,841 17,060 17,678 
( Other 29,169 30,884 33,662 34,412 | 37,433 
Police 125,440 124,518 119,111 120,420 127,458 
Western Australia .. ) Gaols 32,206 32,638 28,536 27,228 23,755 
Other 61,533 69,761 66,072 69,772 78,022 
Police 37,152 39,105 39,740 40,331 41,535 
Tasmania 3} Gaols 5,465 5,795 5,698 5,466 5,320 
Other 18,610 16,901 14,511 | 11,513 14,688 
Police a ome BPS sd | 9,708 
Northern Territory ..4 Gaols Si ¢. Ki ee 2,247 
F Other asa ee ae ae 555 
Police | 1,221,084 | 1,240,902 | 1,270,958 1,344,283 | 1,406,569 
Commonwealth a Gaols 210,592 211,365 204,932 202,436 209,552 
Other 560,889 581,394 606,329 622,573 662,875 


With the exception of that of the Northern Territory, the expenditure shewn in the 
foregoing table is that incurred by the State Governments only, and does not include 
expenditure in connection with the Federal High Court, which is shewn below for the 
period 1907-8 to 1911-12 :— 


EXPENDITURE OF FEDERAL HIGH COURT, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


Year. Amount. Year. Amount. 
£& s 
1907-8 mA ae bal oy ZOO 1910-11... aot «:.{) 20,850 
1908-9 mae owe Pa eT 1911-12) 5. nae 222/.26;320 
1909-10 mo ee ce 23,677 


For the purposes of comparison the figures in the first table above have been reduced 
toa population basis, and the results are given in the table hereunder :-— 
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EXPENDITURE ON JUSTICE PER INHABITANT, COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


State. 


§ 


1908. 


3 


1910. 1911. 
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Owing to the smallness of the white population, large area to be policed, and cost of 
supplies, transport, etc., the figures for the Northern Territory must necessarily appear 
somewhat abnormal. 


The total expenditure in the Commonwealth in connection with the administration 
of justice has risen from ten shillings per inhabitant in 1901 to ten shillings 
and twopence in 1911. Police expenditure has increased by about sixpence per head, 
the average for gaols is about twopence per head less, while the expenditure on courts 
and the remaining machinery of justice has also fallen by twopence per head, during the 
same period. ; 


*® 
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SECTION XXIV. 
PUBLIC BENEVOLENCE. 


§ 1, Introductory. 


1. General.—Charity and charitable effort in Australia may be classified under three 
headings, viz.:—(a) State; (b) public; (c) private. To the first belong all institutions 
wholly provided for by the State, such as the principal lunatic asylums in the various 
States, the Government hospitals in Western Australia, and the Government asylums for 
infirm in New South Wales. The second class comprises public institutions of two kinds, - 
viz.:—(i.) Institutions partially subsidised by the State or State endowed, but receiving 
also private aid, and (ii.) those wholly dependent upon private aid. To the former 
division belong such institutions as the Melbourne and other large metropolitan hospitals. 
In the latter are included institutions established and endowed by individuals for the 
benefit of the needy generally. All charitable movements of a private or special character 
are included in the third group. 


A more or less accurate statistical account is possible in classes (a) and (6), but in 
regard to (c) complete tabulation is, for obvious reasons, impossible. Moreover, public 
response to special appeals, and summary relief in kind, cannot be statistically recorded. 
Hospitals, orphanages, homes, benevolent asylums, etc., naturally attract the largest 
share of charitable aid. There are, nevertheless, numerous other and minor charities 
which mark the course and measure the amount of a considerable volume of private, 
beneficence. In institutions which receive Government aid, management and finance 
are usually relegated to executive bodies, elected ordinarily on a democratic basis. 


The distribution of wealth in the Australian Commonwealth, and the generally 
favourable conditions, as regards scope for the exercise of natural ability, operate to 
prevent the development of a permanent pauper class, and at the same time lessen in a 
dual way the burden of charity. This latter is brought about by the increase, on the one 
hand, of the number of people whose prosperity enables them to relieve the indigent and 
unfortunate, and by the reduction, on the other, of the number who need assistance. 
Enactments of State Legislatures have decreed short hours and a liberal holiday allow- 
ance for large numbers of persons engaged in industrial and other pursuits, and, even in 
occupations not covered by Act of Parliament, the general conditions of employment often 
provide a considerable amount of leisure. This, coupled with an equable climate, enables 
the community to spend much of its time in the open air, with resultant advantages to 
its physique and general health. No poor-rate is levied in Australia, and Government 
aid without return is required only for the aged and disabled. Moreover, although Old 
Age Pensions are paid by the Commonwealth, the payments are looked upon rather in the 
light of a citizen’s right than as a charity. Reference to the Old Age Pensions will be 
found in § 3, Miscellaneous, chap. xxxiv. 


* 
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To meet temporary conditions, or rather, what ought to be temporary conditions, 
various relief works have been started from time to time, in which the able-bodied who 
may be forced to seek official relief are required to make some return for the assistance 
afforded. In the past, attempts to relieve the unemployed have led to large expenditures, 
but at the present time the entire scheme of such relief is on an altogether more satis- 
factory footing. 


In each of the States there are Governnent asylums forthe care of the insane, and 
the condition of these unfortunates has been steadily ameliorated by the general advance 
in psychiatry. 

Young children deprived of parental training and control dre cared for and educated 
in “orphanages” and “industrial schools,” and those who have been guilty of some specific 
offence, or who are beyond adequate parental control, are committed to “‘reformatories.” 


In common with other civilised communities, relief funds have from time to time 
been organised for famine-stricken territories (e.g., China, India, etc.), or for places 
where plague, flood, fire, or earthquake has shewn the need of urgent relief. Statistical 
information in regard to this form of charity is not, however, available. It may be 
mentioned that the daily Press frequently accepts the duties of collectorship in charity 
appeals. 


2. Charity Reforms.—The evident overlapping of charitable effort has on various 
occasions led to discussion regarding methods of collection and distribution. The great 
desideratum in charity organisation is that the available aid should be relegated solely to 
the relief of distress and suffering. The true interests of the sick poor would thus be con- 
served, and the real intention of the donors fulfilled. As a result of greater public atten- 
tion, there has sprung up in Australia a desire for improved administration. In this 
connection, an important conference of representatives of charitable associations. was 
held in Melbourne in September, 1907, with the object of systematically digesting the 
experiences of the committees of management of the various hospitals and kindred 
institutions. These obtain their revenue from State and municipal subsidies, from 
proceeds of concerts, entertainments, etc., from organised public collection, from private 
contributions and bequests, and from patients. Some of the institutions also have 
paid or honorary collectors. As a result of the investigations of this Conference, it 
was found (a) that institutions of a similar character were competing with each other ; 
(b) that public aid was not effectively dispensed; (c) that public eleemosynary impulse 
was prejudiced by the circumstance that institutions primarily intended for the poor and 
needy were being utilised by people who could afford to pay for private relief, particu- 
larly in regard to medical or surgical treatment. As an outcome of the Conference, 
societies to prevent overlapping have been formed, resulting in improved economical 
collection and distribution of charitable aid, and a better system of using the available 
accommodation. 


Other proposed reforms aim at ascertaining the causes of poverty and crime, and 
finding the necessary palliative. Increased provision of better houses and workrooms and 
improved sanitation are advocated, together with more stringent legislative measures to 
enforce cleanliness and healthy modes of life. Further, Factories Legislation, Health 
Acts, etc., have enacted provisions for safeguarding dangerous machinery, and permit- 
ting only competent persons to be employed thereon. 


3. Tabulation of Charities Statistics.—Differences in the organisation of charities 
prevent uniform tabulation of statistics for all the States, but certain of the larger 
features of the statistics of benevolence have been combined for the whole Common- 
wealth. Combinations for the whole of Australia for the five years ended 1911 are given 
for hospitals, benevolent asylums, orphanages, and hospitals for the insane. Satisfactory 
tabulation for other charities is not yet possible. Where the combination has been for 
dissimilar periods the nearest years have been taken. ; 
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§ 2. The Larger Charities of Australia. 


1. Hospitals.—Most of the State capitals have several large ‘and well-equipped 
hospitals, and there is at least one in every important town. In large centres there are 
hospitals for consumptives, women, children, infectious diseases, incurables, etc. The 
number of hospitals in Australia, with the admissions, patients treated, deaths, and ex- 
penditure, is shewn in the following table. Only general hospitals are tabulated, since 
the working of “special” institutions is not properly comparable with those which treat 
cases of all kinds. In 1909, the figures for assisted hospitals in Western Australia were 
included for the first time, not having been available for previous years. 


HOSPITALS IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


Particulars, 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
Number of institutions ts eee 804 312 337 338 355 
Number of beds... Aid suelo 11,468; )) 125057 12,630 | 18,342 13,732 
Admissions during year... -.-| 98,031 | 107,292 | 112,102 | 119,091 | 125,822 
Indoor patients treated ee ...| 104,483 | 114,668 | 118,928 | 126,234 | 133,652 
Deaths ... 33 ob. .... 8,005 | 8,560} 8,814!) 8,946] 9,642 
Expenditure Ri oa £} 639,002 | 758,993 | 805,787 | 802,212 | 888,802 


In addition to those admitted to the institutions there are large numbers of out- 
patients. The exact number of these cannot be given, but a rough estimate of distinct 
cases for 1911 places the total at about 290,000. 


Fuller details of hospital statistics are given for 1911 in the table below, the States 
of the Commonwealth being shewn separately :— 


GENERAL HOSPITALS.—NUMBER, STAFFS, AND ACCOMMODATION OF HOSPITALS 
IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


: 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. S.A. W.A. Tas. N. T. | C’ wlth. 
Number of Hospitals— 

Government ae 3 ane 2 8 21 2 1 37 

Other 8 ah 138 ~ 49 78 13 30 10 ay 318 


Total ... cee 141 49 80 21 51 12 1 355 


Medical Staff— 
Males si nee 679 « 169 89 56 32 1 1,026+ 


Females... sae 21 a 8 4 “He tec +4 33+ 
Total ... oo 700 x 177 93 56 32 1 1,059+ 
Nursing Staff and At- 
tendants— 
Males nex So 103 25 166 55 81 4 1 435 
Females _... oa 1,400 671 673 353 365 120 4 3,586 
Total ... Bie 1,503 $1,830 839 408 446 124 5 $5,155 
Accommodation— 
Number of dormi- | 
tories, etc. 889 426 498 129 158 113 3 2,216 
Capacity in cubic ft. 6,493,212 | 4,392,634 | 2,875,641 | 1,339,402 | 1,602,525 695,695 | 29,228 17,428,337 
Number of beds __... 5,050 3,337 2,679 912 1,220 512 228 2, 
Cubic ft. to each bed 1,286 1,316 1,073 1,469 1,314 1,359 | 1,328 1, ‘070 
_* Information not available. + Exclusive of Victoria. tInclusive, in Victoria, of 1134 paid 


staff: sexes not stated. § Exclusive of beds in verandahs. 
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GENERAL HOSPITALS.—PATIENTS TREATED IN HOSPITALS IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 
2 rs me. —_ ~ h 
Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. Qld. S.A. | W.A Tas N. T.. |C’ wlth. 
Indoor Relief: Distinct Persons 
Treated— be Leg , ‘ ‘ 
Males ,200 |" 16,174 | 18,592 | 4,849 6,455 3,056 149 19,475 
Females 25,279 | 11,426 8,707 | 3,445 2,903 2,402 15 54,177 
Total 55,479 | 27,600 | 27,299 | 8,294 9,358 5,458 164 133,652 
Inmates at begining of Year— — | ? . 
Males cn 1,730 1,298 1,017 322 382 158 18 4,925 
Females 1,263 892 490 207 149 142 6 3,169 
Total ... wT @...| 2,993 2,190 1,507 549 531 300 24 8,094 
Admissions and Re-admissions n (i 
during Year— ; 
Males ...| 28,470 | 14,876 | 17,575 | 4,699 | 6,073 2,898 138 74,729 
Females .| 24,016 | 10,534 | 8,217 | 3,299 | 2,754 | 2,260 13 51,093 
Total 52,486 | 25,410 | 25,792 | 7,998 8,827 5,158 151 125,822 
ig eR ae 
Males 19,885 | 12,637 | 15,801 | 2,956 | 2,819 | 2,611 90 | 156,799 
Females 18,560 9,297 7,420 | 2,220 1,047 2,067 8 140,619 
Total 38,445 | *21,934 |*23,221 | 5,176 3,866 | “4,678 98 197,418 
Relieved: ae 
Males 5,158 if + 1,003 2,437 \F 23, $8,621 
Females 3,539 t t 631 | 1,380 t 6 15,556 
Total 8,697 it + | 1,634 3,817 t 29 114,177 
Unrelieved: y ' 
Males ,.. 962)| 227 | 347 |) 268°] 154 ou 4 1,873 
Females 589 167 206 198 63 13 st 1,236 
Total 1,451 394 553 466 217 24 4 3,109 
Not stated: Ire ety Uligak Ae ADS pees 
Males aE 412 113 12 69 43 649 
Females 226 51 12 39 33 361 
Total 638 164 24 108 76 1,010 
Deaths— ; r Sean 
Males 2,317 1.587 1,255 433 550 220 12 6,374 
Females 1,232 917 515 245 213 143 3 3,268 
Total 3,549 2,504 1,770 678 763 363 15 9,642 
Inmates at End of Year— ‘i ae my 
Males ... Bs 1,978 1,311 1,076 349 426 171 23 5,334 
Females 1,359 819 515 220 161 146 v} 3,222 
Total 3,337 2,130 1,591 569 587 317 25 8,556 
Average Daily Number ian rete i ij ‘ 
Males “A |) 1,852 § § 378 404 213 24 § 
Females 1,463 § § 258 922, 164 3 § 
Total 3,315 2,155 § 636 626 377 27 § 


* Including relieved. 


ding : + Included in recovered. | 
recovered, in Victoria, Queensland, and Tasmania. 


§ Information not available. 


t Cases relieved are included in those 
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The revenue and expenditure of the institutions were as follows :— 


GENERAL HOSPITALS.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1911. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vie. Q’land. |S. Aust. |/W.Aust.*) Tas. N.T. | C’wlth. 
sane jy iy i ae NE a it ey ik ll seers fe iia ee cd) etl 
Reyenue— £ £ £ £ £ £ £ {| £ 
Fees of patients, etc.| 50,011 23,025 17,848 6,347 14,268 5,211 352 | 117,062 
Government grants | 156,829 61,861 92,648 47,917 56,330 18,725 t | 434,310§ 
Other fa ...| 152,606 | 139,993 68,157 11,246 38,993 6,531 i 417,5268§ 
Total ... ..-| 859,446 || 224,879 | 178,653 65,510 | 109,591 30,467 t | 968,5465 
sis rh aa | 65, mae itl i ; 11,463 ; 1,181 | 
alaries us aH 65, 5 , ’ | 
Maintenance “| | 259,398 | 162,280 | | go '6g4 | 32°80 | Qiso1 | 11435) 
: . 70,255 888,802 
Other, including) | | 
buildings ... ..-| 85,820 37,978 22,242 18,299 9,983 
Total ©... ...| 345,218 | 200,258 | 168,512 70,903 70,255 31,040 | 2,616 | 838,802 
* Exclusive of assisted hospitals. t Including rent. t Information not available. 


§ Excluding Northern Territory. 


2. Hospitals for General and Special Cases.—The tables here given refer to general 
hospitals. In addition there are hospitals for ‘‘specials ” (such as women’s, children’s, 
and infectious diseases hospitals), and institutions nearly allied to hospitals (such as con- 
sumptive sanatoria). In the first and second numbers of the Commonwealth Year Book, 
these were tabulated with general hospitals. Where the institutions carry on general 
hospital relief, they are still included with those establishments. 


(i.) New South Wales. A Government hospital is established at Little Bay. 
There are four women’s and one children’s hospitals in the metropolis. Other leading 
institutions are the Thomas Walker Convalescent Hospital, Dental Hospital, Home for 
Incurables, Hospital for Infants and Asylum for Women and Children, Infants’ Home, 
etc. A feature of late years has been the establishment of general hospitals in many 
country towns of growing importance. 


(ii.) Victoria. Special hospitals, not included in the above tabulation, comprise the 
Women’s Hospital, with infirmary and midwifery departments, the Children’s Hospital, 
the Hospital for Women and Children, two Consumptive Sanatoria (one a Government 
institution), Inebriates’ Institute, Convalescent homes, etc. 


(iii.) Queensland. There are four lying-in and two children’s hospitals in Queens- 
land, and a sanatorium ; also two Lock hospitals, established under the provisions of the 
Contagious Diseases Act of 1868. 


(iv.) South Australia. In connection with the leading general hospital in the 
metropolis, there 1s a consumptive home and infectious diseases block; there are also a 
children’s hospital, two lying-in homes, sanatorium, convalescent home, home for in- 
curables, etc. 


(v.) Western Australia. The leading general hospitals are Government establish- 
ments. There is a lying-in establishment in connection with the metropolitan women’s 
home. There are also homes for the dying and incurable, homes and rests for sailors, 
strangers, etc. 


(vi.) Tasmania. . Included in the Tasmanian general hospitals are two which pay 
particular regard to “special cases”; these are the hospital for contagious diseases 
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(a Government institution) and the convalescent home. Other important institutions of 
a general nature are the New Town charitable establishment, and the invalid depét. 


3. Benevolent and Destitute Asylums.—A marked increase has taken place in the 
amount of aid bestowed upon the aged. Two elements, cach of them independent of the 
growth of population, have influenced this increase. One is, that the general age of the 
community has adyanced,—the large flow of immigration of fifty and sixty years ago 
having been mostly of persons in the prime of life; the other is the increased regard 
paid in all British communities to the well-being of the helpless. The result in Australia. 
has been that numerous establishments have been founded for the housing and protection 
of such as are no longer able to care for themselves. The institutions are supported by 
Government and municipal aid, public subscriptions, charity performances, bequests, etc. , 
and in many cases relatives of indigent and afflicted persons contribute to their maimten- 
ance. 

The impossibility of an entirely satisfactory statistical tabulation in regard to all 
forms of charitable aid, is especially marked in the case of benevolent institutions, since 
the conditions under which they have been established in the different centres in the 
Commonwealth have caused divergence in their development and in the classes of cases. 
treated by them. For example, in Western Australia the Home for Destitute Women 
includes a maternity ward, for which the statistics are not separately kept. Since the: 
predominating function of the Institution is aid to the destitute, it has been included. 
among benevolent asylums. In Victoria, nine of the hospitals are also Benevolent. 
asylums, and they are included wholly under the former. In South Australia, the 
Destitute Asylum includes lying-in and children’s departments. 


BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1911. 


Particulars. N.S. W. |Victoria.| Q’land. S.A. W.A. Tas. O' wlth. 
Revenue— Leal £ £ £ £ £ ' £ 
Government aid ... -| 78,781 29,172 31,538 13,415 17,207 aah 170,113 
Municipal aid noe fe. “th 1,047 A Qe : sh 3 ! 
Public subs., legacies, etc.... 3,747 8,394 1,232 £: ue ey 13,373 
Fees is a tel) yd BD 4,679 Re 405 138 ae 9,677 
Other oe pe ray 467 4,467 719 248 Ay Pe 5,901 
Total... bey -.-| 87,450 47,759 33,489 14,068 17,345 ki 200,111 
Expenditure— ‘ 
Buildings ... bes okt 6,483 31,686 3,515 151 89 sie of 41,773 
Maintenance ay see] 76,521 34,591 29,652 13,979 17,207 nh 171,950 
Other of “a on 4,362 140 114 Ja a 4,616. 
Total... th ..-| 87,366 66,417 33,281 14,068 17,207 ut 218,339 


_ i.) Government Asylums for the Infirm, New South Wales. There are six of these 
institutions in New South Wales, with something over 4000 beds, usually in continuous. 
use. Inmates at the end of 1911 numbered 3088; deaths numbered 708; and the 
expenditure amounted to £67,449. arte 


(ii.) Benevolent Asylwms, Victoria. Besides the asylums attached to hospitals, 
there are eight institutions in Victoria. The daily average number indoors was 2168 for 
1910-11, with 897 distinct cases of outdoor relief. Deaths numbered 464. The total 
expenditure was £66,417 (of which £31,686 was spent on buildings), and receipts £47,759) 
— £29,172 from Government and £18,587 from other sources, 


(iii.) Benevolent Asylums, Queensland. There are four institutions in Queensland, 
with 1077 beds. The total number in the asylums during 1911 was 1603, with a daily 
average of 1040.' Deaths numbered 163. Expenditure amounted to £32,281, and 
receipts to £33,489, of which £31,537 was Government aid. 
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(iv.) Destitute Asylum, Adelaide. Outside of hospitals and lunatic asylums the 
destitute of ‘South Australia are dealt with and relieved at the Destitute Asylum, 
Adelaide: ‘The institution includes lying-in and children’s departments. In the asylum 
the average number of inmates in 1910-11 was 323. There were sixty-seven deaths during 
the year. ' Hxpenditure totalled £6578. In addition, £7905 was dispensed through the 
institution for outdoor relief of the destitute in both metropolitan and rural districts. 


(v.) Homes for the Destitute, Western Australia. There are four of these homes in 
Western Australia supported by public funds. Attached to the Perth Women’s Home is 
a lying-in department. Outdoor relief to the poor and aged is given, the amount 
expended being included in expenditure in the above table. More than twelve hundred 
indoor cases were dealt with during 1910. There were sixty-eight deaths. 


(vi.) Charitable Establishments, Tasmania. There are two principal Government 
charitable establishments in Tasmania. Beds numbered 283 in 1911. The total number 
of persons treated was 492, of whom 64 died. The daily average number resident was 
217. Total expenditure was £4735, receipts amounting to the same sum, of which £4001 
was contributed by the State. 


4. Orphanages, Industrial, Schools, etc.—The, organisation of charitable effort 
varies greatly in regard to orphans and waifs, In many institutions shelter and some 
form of industrial training is offered to destitute children of all classes, whether orphans 
or not, while some of those styled orphanages do not confine their. relief to,orphans 
strictly so called. ‘The figures in the next table are those,for institutions where, it is 
believed, the principal effort is on behalf of those who are really orphans :— 


ORPHANAGES IN COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


Particulars. 1907. | 1908. , 1909. 1910. 1911. 
Number of institutions — mer vert 388 38 49 42 41 
Admissions ee nae a |, 1,465). 1,893] 1,613 |, 1,626 1,760 
‘Total number of inmates during year Ses OSL 40070 | oO. LOO | osoad 5,465 
Deaths ... a abe rate ae 17 19 14 22, 12 
Expenditure ne ST SOT a £) 62,439 | 65,154 | 61,088 | 72,882 | 64,915. 


(i.) New South Wales. The care of destitute and neglected children is entrusted to 
the State Children’s Relief Board, whose officers are charged with a strict supervision 
regarding the welfare of the children and the treatment of them by those to whom they are 
boarded out. Useful trades and profitable occupations are taught, and many of the 
children become useful members of society. The number of children under the board’s 
supervision in 1911-12 was 4677. The board’s expenditure in that year was £98,812, or 
£21 3s. per child. 


There are also twelve orphanages, with about 700 persons under care. Deaths are 
but one or two annually, and the yearly expenditure fluctuates between £7000 and 
£10,000. 


New South Wales had in 1910 three reformatory institutions—the Carpenterian 
State Reformatory, and the ““Sobraon” State Training Ship for boys, the enrolment for 
1910 being 56 and 407 respectively; and the Girls’ State Industrial School, where for 
the same year the enrolment was 133. 
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The training ship attained very satisfactory results, In forty years more than 5000: 
boys were dealt. with, and the records shew that 98 per cent, of these have developed. 
into good citizens, In 1911, the ‘‘Sobraon” was purchased by the Commonwealth, 
to be used in connection with nayal training. The boys were placed in the Mittagong 
Farm Homes and the Brush Farm Home and Reformatory. To the Reformatory are 
sent boys who have been conyicted in the courts, whom it is desired to keep apart from 
other prisoners, and who are taught useful trades. 

For 1911 the figures are:—Brush Farm Home for Boys (Carpenterian Reformatory). 
—enrolment, 131; Girls’ Industrial School—enrolment, 130; 


(ii.) Victoria. There are ten orphanages in Victoria, with 1578 beds. The total 
number under care in 1911 was about 2000. Average annual admissions are about 500. 
Deaths numbered five in 1911. The annual expenditure is about £23,000. 

At the end of 1910 there were three industrial and eleven reformatory schools in the 
State. Of these, one industrial and one reformatory school are wholly controlled by the 
Government, being used merely as receiving and distributing dep6ts. The children are 
sent thence to situations, foster homes or other institutions dealing with State wards. 
The other schools are under private management, receiving an allowance for State 
wards. Many of the reformatory children are placed with friends or licensed out. On 
31st December, 1911, the wards of the State numbered 7181—classed mostly as. 
neglected children. There were also some children free from legal control, who, 
being incapacitated, were maintained by the State. The total expenditure for 1911 was. 
£97,883, of which £93,781 was borne by the Government. 

Under Government control, but not administered as charity, are the training ships. 
‘*John Murray’’ and ‘‘Dart,’’ on which general instruction is imparted and special 
training given in technical seamanship. 


(iii.) Queensland. There are seven orphanages in Queensland, with over 1000 beds. 
The number under care is about 1000, deaths averaging six per annum. The expendi- 
ture in 1911 was £30,576. 

There are also six industrial and reformatory schools. The total number of children 
under State control at the end of 1911 was 3359. The gross cost was £36,104, of which 
£32,504 was borne by the Government. 


(iv.) South Australia. The State Children’s Department exercises a supervision 
over the probationary and industrial schools, the reformatories, and the Methodist 
Home. The total number of admissions into these institutions in 1910-11 was 212. 
The number of inmates,on the 30th June, 1911, was 199, in addition to which 13806 were 
placed out, or had been adopted or apprenticed. There were four deaths of children in 
industrial schools, and fourteen of those placed out and in other institutions. The 
number of children under State control on 30th June, 1911, was 1505. The expenditure 
for 1910-11 was £23,169 in gross, of which the Government aid was £2105. 

There are three orphan asylums. The number under care during 1911 was 368. 
There were no deaths in the year, and expenditure amounted to £2371. 


(v.) Western Australia. In Western Australia there were, in 1910, eight orphanages. 
(including industrial orphanage schools). The admissions during the year were 257, and 
the number in institutions on 3lst December was 822. There were no deaths during 
the year. The State expenditure was about £10,000. 

In the Government Industrial School there were, at the end of 1910, 30 inmates, 
193 haying been admitted during the year. Seven deaths occurred. At theend of 1911, 
825 children were under State control. The net cost to the State was £14,107, parents” 
contributions amounting to 663. 


(vi.) Tasmania. There were twenty admissions to the orphanage in 1911, and forty~ 
nine inmates during the year. No deaths occurred. Expenditure amounted to £500. 
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There are three industrial schools under benevolent institutions in the State. 
Admissions in 1911-12 numbered twenty-eight, and total inmates during the year 174. No 
deaths occurred. The expenditure was £2200. 

Under the: boarding-out system an annual average of 140 children are placed out at 
am annual average expenditure of £1610. The total number of children under State 
control at the end of 1911 was 184, the gross cost to the State of children’s relief being 
£2141, of which £149 represents parents’ contributions. 


(vii.) Neglected Children. The following table summarises the number of neglected 
children under State Departments. .In New South Wales a number of children are 
boarded out with their own mothers, and the inclusion of these would make the total 
number of neglected children in that State 9130. Similar provisions are in force in 
some of the other States, the figures, however, not being available. 


STATE RELIEF OF NEGLECTED CHILDREN.—TRANSACTIONS OF STATE DEPART- 
MENTS IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


Particulars. Nsw. Vict. Qld. S.A.t | W.A. Tas. | Cwlth. 
Number of Children under State con- 
trol at end of year— 

Males Ba bee ee PPP Vay VG 3,771 1,672 783 465 128 9,546 
Females ... ay ae ...| 1,950 3,410 1,687 722 3860 56 8,185 
Total ... ae Gs ...| 4,677 7,181 3,359 1,505 825 184 17,731 

£ £ £ £ £ Poa Bide nk 

Gross cost to State of children’s relief 103,173 | 97,883 | 36,104 | 23,169 | 14,770 2,141 | 277,240 
Receipts, from parents’ contributions,| 4,361 4,102 3,600 2,105 663 149 | 14,980 
etc. : at f 
Net cost £ 20 ...| 98,812 | 93,781 | 32,504 | 21,064 | 14,107 1,992 | 262,260 


* For year ended 5th April following. + For year ended 30th June preceding. 


5. Lepers.—Lazarets for the treatment of lepers have been established in New South 
Wales (Little Bay); Queensland (Peel Island, near Brisbane, and Dayman Island, 
Torres Straits); and the Northern Territory (Mud Island). Quarantine and isolation 
stations have also been used for the segregation of patients. A great deal of information: 
concerning the beginning and progress of leprosy in Australia has been collected and 
published by Dr. J. Ashburton Thompson, Chief Government Medical Officer and Presi- 
dent of the Board of Health, New South Wales, from whose reports the following table. - 
has been compiled :— 


CASES OF LEPROSY RECORDED IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1855 to 191k. 


State. 165 to). y907. | «1908. | 1900. | 1910. | 1911. | Total. 

New South Wales ... 33 140 4 2 2 5 3 156 
Victoria ... eae a *O7 | — nor. 
Queensland fe Pain (eer | ail 93 8 6 6 +250 
South Australia... Be 37 1 —. | 38 
Western Australia ... dad 4 — 3 4 3 2 16 
Tasmania ... ee ae 1 — —_ 1 
Total... au SUES OD 26 28 14 14 11 *T488 


*In addition, some Chinese. + In addition, many Kanakase 
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6. Hospitals for the Insane.—The method of compiling insanity statistics has been 
fairly uniform throughout the States, but the various methods of observing the early. 
stages of the development of insanity introduce an element of uncertainty which con- 
siderably reduces the value of comparison. In the summary given below, licensed houses 
(except as regards expenditure) are included in the total for New South Wales and 
Victoria, but in the latter State the figures are exclusive of reception houses and 
observation wards in gaols :— 


~ HOSPITALS FOR INSANE, COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


Particulars. 1907.* 1908.* 1909.* 1910.* | 1911.* 
Number of institutions ... eae ca} 30 30 31 SE 33 
Number of beds ... be nS .0./'18,288) 14,317 | 14,546 | 14,978 | 15,825 
Admissions ak ee 554 -..| 2,588] 2,688) “2,740; ° 2,936) 3/079 
Total number under treatment ... ...| 17,000 | 17,373 | 17,915 | 18,870} 19,036 
Discharged as recovered, relieved, &c. EL Li QEGs| 1159 too 14a B09 7 ee Os 
Deaths Pe, ase Ses soe} L028: 01,071 L046) 19 A LTT dG 
Expenditure cee at £|500,168 |511,468 |514,531 |561,677 |616,302 


* Exclusive of receiving wards at two general hospitals, previously included, and including five 
licensed houses for insane in Victoria, 


The proportion of insane, as well as the total number returned as under treatment, 
has changed very little during recent years. In the next table the number of insane 
under official care in Australia is given, and in the table following the proportion of insane 
to population. 


The number of insane persons in institutions in Australia at the end of each of the 
last five years was as follows :— 


INSANE PERSONS IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


State. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 

New South Wales ... ae 5,509 sy OV 33 5,902 6,148 6,351 
Victoria |... AA K¢ 4,969 5,014 5,097 5,241 | 5,340 
‘Queensland Re a 2,069 2,184 2,297 2,260 2,283 
South Australia e. oh 1,019 1,051 1,051 1,055 1,084 
Western Australia ... A 630 707 782 793 842 
Tasmania ... to a 502 507 506 505 521 

Commonwealth ... »--| 14,698 15,136 15,565 16,002 16,421 


For the period embraced in the tables Victoria shews the highest rate of insanity, 
roughly one in 250 persons. It is stated that this is chiefly owing to the proportionately 
greater number of old persons in that State. On the other hand, in Western Australia, 
where the population is much younger, a considerably lower insanity rate has prevailed, 
‘being about one in 400 in 1907 and 1908, and about one in 350 in 1909, 1910, and 1911. 
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PROPORTION OF INSANE, COMMONWEALTH, 1907 to 1911. 


| 
State. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 1911. 


PER 1000 OF THE POPULATION. 


New South Wales 3.53 8.58 3:66 bate Tie 3:79 
Victoria HEA a 4.02 4.01 3.99 4.03 3.92 
Queensland ... th é 3.79 3.92 3.85 OFT 3.67 
South Australia Hee 2.70 OeFOis a aay OG wie 12.57, 2.57 
Western Australia 2.48 PH 2.94 2.87 2.86 
Tasmania 4 2.65 2.64 2.62 2.61 2.69 
| hie Ages mile « As: 4 
Commonwealth ... Ss 3.538 3.58 ro 6) fees Mean eof 3.59 


Consequent upon the development of a more rational attitude to the treatment of 
mental cases, there is growing up a greater willingness to submit necessary cases to 
treatment at an earlier stage than formerly. Hence an increase in the number of re- 
corded cases does not necessarily imply an actual increase in insanity. It is important 
to bear this in mind, because the small progressive increase in the preceding table is- 
probably to be attributed largely, if not solely, to this circumstance. The increase in. 
expenditure is another evidence of the greater care bestowed on the insane. 


The leading features in regard to institutions for the care %f the insane are given: 
below for 1911:— 


HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE.—NUMBER, STAFFS, AND ACCOMMODATION, 
COMMONWEALTH, 1911. 


: : 
Particulars. N.S. W. Vict.* Qld. §.A. W.A. Tas. | C’wlth. 
Number of Institutions— 
Government 3) 8 3 1 2 1 24 
Private 3 5t Pas 1 ot 
Total ... 0 ae “2 13 3 1 3 dL 33: 
Medical Staff— 
Males... and me 20 19 7 2 3 2 53 
Females ... 5 se 1 = Sy sins 3 
Total ... 2 @ 21 19 7 2 3 2 54 
Nursing Staff & Attendants— 
Males 200 any oes 453 452 140 71 78 val 1,265 
Females ... Lk 34 348 438 89 55 OK 51 1,010 | 
Total ... os oan s0L 890 229 126 107 122 2,275 
Accommodation— ow 
No. of dormitories bi ~ {331 1,383 |) 441 € 33) )) "365 q 
Capacity in cubic feet ...| $3,418,012 |3,407,190, {1,306,502 CH 620,952 | 781,932 4 
No. of beds oe a 6,024 4,966 9,253 1,159 762 661 15,825, 
© Cubie feet toeach bed...) { 5,760" || 686 580 q gis | iiss | 


; j : 

'* Exclusive of Receiving House, Royal Park, and of the Receiving Wards at Bendigo and’ 
Geelong hospitals. t+ There are five private licensed houses in Victoria, in which there were: 
109 casesatend of 1911. Other figures for these private asylums are notavailable. {| Government 
hospitals only. ¢ Ordinary dormitory. || Hospital dormitory. { Information not available. 
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HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE.—PATIENTS TREATED, 1911. 


Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic.* | Q’ld. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | C'wlth. 
aes eae aC PES | re OP 
No. of distinct persons treated during year 
. Males pi ai Ay wae gt ws} 4,463 3,110 1,635 ~750 691 | 3i1 10,980 
Females Fr, ss te «| 2,932 2,981 977 578 295 293 8,056 
i Taver Roo 5. 
Total Ree ee ua voi] F895 6,091 2,632 1,328 986 604 19,036 
Admissi & re-admissions during year— ae ot a ’ Th 
ee my = aie te side 787 428 287 158 135 56 1,851 
Females Am ar ni ..| 460 389 141 115° '} 80 43 1,228 
2 s = —| ele egress 
Total AY +4 on «| 1,247 817 428 273 215 99 3,079 
Discharges—Recovered— aiae f Tite lel RW. 
‘Males ae ae ie is ay 268 120 141 4 47 14 594 
Females ake es a fe, OL 94 17 th 31 15 409 
Total oh sae f: BS ESS 214 218 5 78 29 1,003 
Relieved and unrelieyed— ae te ‘i ait" 34 
Males ... to or re ne 61 33 16 82 13 7 212 
Females ees $i aa xh 35 63 6 69 9 i 189 
Total ae big we oan 96 96 22 151 22 14 401 
Absconders— . ; 1% A Tet 
Males ... $, in a Aa 3 5 mS BY hs eee 8 
Females Kae as si ce 1 1 rs St oe bee 2 
Total ~ fo San = 4 6 ae ay ee oe 10 
Deaths— ‘ os 7 
Males nae ae as ond oa 338 244 lil 48 45 26 812 
Females ... uM, ae us cee 147 158 54 40 21 14 434 
Total a Ea AAS mea 485 402 165 88 66 40 1,246 
Inmates at end of year— ia 
Males may nea aie Sm | 3,793 2,681 1,423 616 597 264 9,374 
Females ... ay re ae «| 2,558 2,659 860 468 245 257 7,047 
Total ads ace Ee oes} 6,351 5,340 2,283 1,084 842 521 16,421 
Average daily number resident— y Fat gh 
Males HEC mae ne «| 3,646 2,452 1,406 600 585 261 8,950 
Females ... Bah af ase ..-| 2,369 | 2,364 849 465 233 255 6,535 
Total a ae ea | 6,015 | 4,816 | 2,255 | 1,065 818 516 | 15,485 


* Exclusive of inmates of the Receiving House, Royal Park, and of Receiving Wards attached 
to the hospitals at Bendigo and Geelong, and of five private licensed houses. 


In some of the States it is the practice to allow persons well advanced towards 
recovery to leave the institutions and reside with their relatives or friends, but they are 
nevertheless under supervision of the asylum authorities and are kept on the books, 
These patients are not shewn in the above table as inmates, In nearly every case 
absconders are retaken. They are shewn above as readmitted. 


The revenue of Government asylums is small in comparison with their cost, and 
consists chiefly of patients’ fees. The proportion of expenditure borne by the State 
amounts to about 86 per cent. ' 
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‘ 


HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE (GOVERNMENT ONLY), REVENUE AND 
EXPENDITURE, 1911. 


] j 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’ wealth. 
Revenue— & ES £ £ . £ ES £ 
Fees of patient =-| 8d,a0d 20,672 6,777 6,240. 3,699 5,208 75,950 
Other ... er ab 4,987 gt 896 re 761 461 7,105 
Total Sa ae 38,341 20,672 7,673, | 6,240 4,460 5,669 83,055 
Expenditure— ony fons | 
Salaries En ..| 84,730 91,835 31,442 | 15,749 17,784 10,292 251,832 
Maintenance ... ...| 110,191 82,434 31,801 15,983 14,693 5,965 261,067 
Other ... of ...| 24,660. *68,454 580 bit 2,201 7,508 103,403 
Total . ... ...| 219,581 242,723 63,823 | 31,732 34,678 23,765 616,302 


* Buildings and repairs. 


(i.) New South Wales. The latest return available shews that the average length 
of residence in the hospitals of persons who died, was 4 years 8 months for males and 5 
years 9 months for females; and that of persons who were discharged, was 1 year 2 months 
for males and 1 year 7 months for females. 


There are also two State reception houses, where suspected persons are confined for 
observation, being subsequently either discharged or transferred to lunatic asylums. In 
two of the gaols observation wards have been instituted, with similar functions. 


(ii.) Victoria. The average residence in the hospitals of those who died was 7 years 
4 months for males, and 9 years 2 months for females; that of those discharged, 1 year 
9 months for males, and 1 year 5 months for females. 

There are also lunacy wards in two of the general hospitals. On 24th September, 
1907, a State receiving house was opened, where persons are placed for observation, and 
subsequently discharged or transferred to asylums. 


(iii.) Queensland. The average residence in the institutions of those who died was 
5 years 8 months for males and 7 years 11 months for females; and of those who were 
discharged, 8 months for males and 1 year for females. 

There are also three reception houses for insane, which act as depdts to which 
patients are sent with a view to determining whether their mental illness is of a merely’ 
temporary character, readily to be relieved, or is of such a nature as to need further 
treatment at the State asylums. 


(iv.) South Australia. The average residence of those who died was 9 years for 
males and 8 years 3 months for females; of those discharged, 11 months for males, and 8 
months for females. 


(v.) Western Australia. The period of residence of those who died during the year 
averaged 3 years 8 months for males and 2 years 1 month for females; of those who 
were discharged, 1 year 1 month for males and 8 months for females. 


(vi.) Tasmania. The period of residence of those who died was 8 years 4 months 
for males and 9 years 2 months for females; that of those discharged, 1 year 6 months 
for males and 6 months for females. 


(vii.) Causes of Insanity. The proportion of causes of insanity to the total of 
ascertained causes in Australia in the five years 1907-1911 shews that hereditary 
influences haye been the chief factor, nearly one-fifth of the total ascertained causes 
coming under this head. Domestic troubles, adverse circumstances, etc., have also been 
a fruitful source. About one case in eight was due to intemperance in drink. 
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PROPORTION OF ASCERTAINED CAUSES, etc., OF INSANITY, COMMONWEALTH, 
1907-11. 


Causes, Previous History, ete. 1907. 1908: 1909. | 1910 1911, 
/ | 


Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent.) Per cent.| Rer cent. 


Domestic trouble, adverse circumstances, 


mental anxiety 4 ces malt Lae 14.5 12.5) 12,0 10.6 
Intemperance in drink . eee ee, 12.9 | 10.1 | 14.4 15.0 
Hereditary influence, ascertained ; con- 

genital defect, ascertained... --| ~ 20.3 18.8 | 15.0 16.9 1857; 


Pregnancy, lactation, parturition and 
puerperal. state, uterine and ovarian 


disorders, puberty, change of life | v2 6.8 | 6.4 5.4 5.9 
Previous attacks : So Aor ioe.) 13:5-o) 42.0 12.2 9.3 
Accident, including sunstroke 5 os acy 4.0 4.0 |». 3.0 2.1 3.0 
‘Old age R ate Wid ibe 8.0 9.7 10.8 9.9 
‘Other causes ascertained ee see| | (oO OL 32.3 26.2 27.6 

je 
All ascertained causes x) ..-| 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


7. Treatment of Inebriates.—The treatment of inebriates is referred to in the sec- 
tion dealing with Public Justice hereinbefore. (See page 911.) 


8. Protection of Aborigines.—For the protection of the aboriginal Australian race 
there are institutions, under the supervision of Aborigines Boards, where the blacks 
are housed and encouraged to work, the children receiving elementary education. The 
work is usually carried on at mission stations, but many of the natives are nomadic in 
habit of life, and receive food and clothing when they call, whilst others but rarely 
come under the notice of the boards. The native race is extinct in Tasmania. The 
average annual expenditure on maintenance, etc., for the last five years was—New 
South Wales, £16,580; Victoria, £4247; Queensland, £11;780; South Australia including 
Northern Territory, £13,811; Western Australia, £21,678; Commonwealth, £68,120. 


9. Other Charitable Institutions.—Owing to variety of name and function of other 
charitable institutions it has been found impracticable to give detailed results. The aid 
given in kind—food, clothing, tools of trade, ete.—is considerable, whilst the shelter and 
treatment afforded ranges from a bed for a night for casual callers in establishments 
ministering minor charity, to indoor treatment over long periods for those that exist for . 
the reliéf of the aged and infirm. The institutions not so particularised include asylums 
for the deaf, dumb, and blind, maternity institutions and infant homes, homes 
for the destitute and aged poor, industrial colonies, night shelters, créches, homes 
of hope, rescue homes, free kindergarten and ragged schools, auxiliary medical charities, 
free dispensaries, benevolent societies and nursing systems, ambulance and health 
societies, boys’ brigades, humane and animals’ protection societies, prisoners’ aid associa- 
tions, shipwreck relief societies, bush fires, and mining accident relief funds, etc. 


10. State Expenditure on Charities:—The table below gives the amount expended 
by Government on charities in each of the last five years. In some of the States 
amounts have been included for minor items, which in other States are charged to other 
heads :— 


1 
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STATE EXPENDITURE ON CHARITIES, 1907-11. 
State. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911, 
£& & | & & £ 
New South Wales ...| 440,360 481,887 519,327 528,289 | 518,484 
Victoria ..-| 961,498 | 383,086 | 378,165 385,467 436,859 
Queensland ... 206,881 | 216,144 200,141 | 205,577 237,224 
South Australia 113,345 | 88,752 | 88,618 87,112 98 ,236 
Western Australia 146,685 175,839 | 149,892 189,700 177,734 
Tasmania ... 46,100 47,587 36,316 39,558 43,245 
; | : aie ree 
Commonwealth -.| 1,314,869 | 1,393,245 | 1,872,459 [2,800,708 1,511,782 


=i 


11. Total Charitable Expenditure—The expenditure in the Commonwealth in 
money on hospitals, charities, and all forms of relief publicly given, comprising the 
amounts furnished by Government and those raised by public subscription, etc., but 


excluding old-age pensions, exceeds £2,200,000 annually. 
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SECTION XXV. 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


§ 1. Scheme of Parliamentary Government. 


1. General.—The legislative power of the Commonwealth is vested in the Federal 
Parliament, which consists of the Sovereign, the Senate, and the House of Representa- 
tives. The Sovereign is represented throughout the Commonwealth by the Governor- 
General, who, subject to the Constitution of the Commonwealth, has such powers and 
functions as the Sovereign is pleased to assign to him. In each State there is a State 
Governor, who is the representative of the Sovereign for the State, and who exercises 
such powers within the State as are conferred upon him by the Letters Patent which 
constitute his office, and by the instructions, which inform him in detail of the manner 
in which his duties are to be fulfilled. The Legislature in each State is also bi-cameral, 
and consists of (a) a Legislative Council and (6) a Legislative Assembly, or House of 
Assembly, the legislative powers of these chambers being delimited by the Common- 
wealth and the State Constitutions. The latter chamber, which is the larger, is 
always elective; the qualification for the franchise varies in character. The former 
chamber is, in the case of New South Wales and Queensland, nominated by the 
Governor-in-Council, but in the other States it is also elective, the constituencies being 
differently arranged and some property qualification for the electorate being required. 
In the Federal Parliament, however, the qualifications for the franchise are identical 
for both Houses. A brief account of the constitutional history of each of the States 
was given in previous issues of this book (see especially Year Book No. 4, pp. 27 to 32). 


2. Number of Members of the Legislatures.—The following table shews the number 
of members in each of the legislative chambers in the Commonwealth and in each State 
in March, 1913 :— ‘ 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENTS OF AUSTRALIA, 1913. 


Members in— | C’wealth.| N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
Upper House 36 57 34 43 18 30 18 236 
Lower House 75 90 65 72 40 50 30 422 

Total ey alae 147 99 115 58 80 48 658 


The use of the expressions ‘‘ Upper House’’ and ‘‘Lower House’’ in the above 
statement, though not justified constitutionally, is convenient, inasmuch as the legislative 
chambers are known by different names in the Commonwealth and in some of the 
States. 

In the Commonwealth Parliament the Upper House is known as the Senate, and 
in the State Parliaments as the Legislative Council. The Lower House is known as 
follows:—In the Commonwealth Parliament as the House of Representatives, in the 
State Parliaments of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and Western Australia 
as the Legislative Assembly, and in the State Parliaments of South Australia and 
Tasmania as the House of Assembly. 
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3. The Cabinet and Executive Government.—The sections of the Commonwealth 
Constitution Act dealing with the Executive Government are given on pages 27 and 28 here- 
inbefore. In both the Commonwealth and the State Legislatures the forms of Government 
have been founded on their prototype, the Imperial Government, and the relations estab- 
lished between the Ministry and the representatives of the people are in accordance with 
those prevailing in Great Britain. The executive powers in the Commonwealth and in 
the State Governments are vested in the Goyernor-in-Council. The Executive Council 
in the Commonwealth and in the majority of the States is co-extensive with a group of 
departmental chiefs who are usually spoken of as the Cabinet, and who change with the 
rise and fall of party majorities. In Victoria and Tasmania, however, the Cabinet on 
leaving office remain members of the Hxecutive Council, though they no longer attend 
its meetings, and it is in fact an essential feature of the Cabinet system of Government 
that they should not do so, except to assist the Governor in transacting purely formal 
business, or to advise on non-political questions. 


(i.) The Executive Council. This body is composed of the Governor and the 
Ministers of State holding office for the time being. The latter are sworn both as 
Executive Councillors and as Ministers controlling the different administrative depart- 
ments. It should be observed that all persons living who have held Ministerial office 
under former Governments are also technically members of the Executive Council, and 
are thus liable to be specially summoned for attendance at meetings of that body. The 
meetings are official in character; they are presided over by the Governor-General (or 
Governor) and are attended by the clerk, who keeps a formal record of its proceedings: 
At these meetings the decisions of the Cabinet are put imto official form and made 
effective, appointments are confirmed, resignations accepted, proceedings ordered, and 
notices and regulations published. 

The official members of the Executive Council in March, 1913, are specified below. 
In addition all living members of past Ministries (see following pages) are technically 
liable to be officially summoned to attend meetings of the Executive Council :— 


OFFICIAL MEMBERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 1913. 


Prime Minister and Treasurer .. The Right Hon. ANDREW FISHER, P.C. 
Attorney-General ... The Hon. W. M. HUGHES. 
Minister of State for Betewnsl 4 ainsi. The Hon. J. THOMAS. 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. ... The Hon. K. O’MALLEY. 
Postmaster-General ... | ah ',...'Dhe Hon,'C. HE. FRAZER: 
Minister of State for serine The Hon. G. F, PEARCE. 
Minister of State for Trade and Chistiilis. The Hon, F. G, TUDOR. 
Vice-President of Executive Council ... The Hon: G. MCGREGOR. 
Honorary Minister ... y's 4. The Hon, E. FINDLEY. 
2 + ae en ... The Hon. EH. A. ROBERTS. 


Particulars of previous Commonwealth Ministries are given on pages 39-41 herein- 
before, and on pages 940 and 941 following. 


(ii.) The Cabinet. The meetings of this body are private and deliberative. No one 
is admitted but the actual Ministry of the day, no records of the meetings transpire, and 
no official notice is taken of the proceedings. The members of the Cabinet, being the 
leaders of the party in power in Parliament, control the bent of legislation and must 
retain the confidence of the people and also of the Governor-General (or Governor), to 
whom they act as an advising body. They also’in effect wield, by virtue of their seats 
on the Executive Council. the whole executive force of the community. In summoning, 
proroguing, or dissolving Parliament the Governor-General (or Governor) is usually 
guided by the advice tendered’ him by the Cabinet, though legally he is in no way 
bound to do so. The following statement gives the names of the Ministries of State for 
the Commonwealth, who hare held office since the inauguration of the Commonwealth 
Government :— r 
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MINISTERS OF STATE FOR THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA FROM 
Ist JANUARY, 1901, to MARCH, 1913. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. TRADE AND CUSTOMS. 
Name. From j~- To Name. From To 
§Rt. Hon. BE. Barron, P.C., K.C.*| 1/1/01 23/9/03 | Rt.Hon.0.C.KInGston,P.C.,K.C.} 1/1/01 | 24/7/03 
Hon, A. DEAKIN* ...| 24/9/08 | 26/4/04|| Hon, Sir W. J. Lynx, K.O.M.G. | 7/8/03 | 26/4/04 
Hon. W.M.HuGHEs . 27/4/04 | 17/8/04 || Hon, A. FisHER ra 27/4/04 | 17/8/04 
Rt. Hon: G. H. Rem, P.G., K.C.**| 18/8/04} 4/7/05 || Hon. A. McLEAN -| 18/8/04 | 4/7/05 
Hon. A. DEAKIN* 3 ..| 5/7/05 (12/11/08 || Hon. Sir W. J. Lynn, K.C.M.G. | 5/7/05 | 29/7/07 
Hon. E. L. BATCHELOR .. 13/11/08 | 2/6/09 || Hon. A. CHAPMAN ae .| 30/7/07 |12/11/08 
Hon. L. E. Groom q ...| 3/6/09 | 28/4/10 || Hon. F. G. Tupor fee ‘]13/11/08 | 2/6/09 
Hon. E. L. Baronrnortt | 29/4/10 | 8/10/11 || Hon. Sir R. W. Best, K.C.M.G....| 3/6/09 | 28/4/10 
Hon. J. THoMAS .../14/10/11 i Hon. F. G. Tupor ‘ «| 29/4/10 I 
ATTORNEY GENERAL. TREASURER. 
| 
Name. From To Name. From To 
Hon. A, DEAKIN ...| 1/1/01 | 23/9/08 || Rt. Hon. Sir G. TuRNER, P.C., 
Hon, J. G. DRAKE ...| 24/9/03 | 26/4/04 K.C.M.G. ney 1/1/01 | 26/4/04 
Hon. H. B. gt K.C. ..| 27/4/04 | 17/8/04 || Hon. J. C: Warson* ... “| 27/4/04 | 17/8/04 
Hon. Sir J. H  SxMON, K K.C.M. G. Rt. Hon. Sir G. TURNER, P. C., 
K.C. ..| 18/8/04 | 4/7/05 K.C.M.G. -| 18/8/04 | 4/7/05 
Hon. I. A. Isaacs. 5/7/05 |11/10/06 || Rt. Hon. Sir J. Forrest, P.C., 
Hon. L. E. Groom 12/10/06 |12/11/08 G.C.M. Go y's 5/7/05 | 29/7/07 
Hon. W. M. HuGHEs 13/11/08 | 2/6/09 || Hon. Sir W. J. Lynn, K.C.M.G. 30/7/07 |12/11/08 
Hon. P. M. GLYNN 3/6/09 | 28/4/10 || Hon. A. FisHpRr* -.|18/11/08 | 2/6/09 
Hon. W. M. HueHEs .| 29/4/10 Il Rt. Hon. Sir J. Forrest, P.C., 
| G.C.M.G. ...| 3/6/09 | 28/4/10 
{ Rt. Hon. A, FisuEr, P.C.* ---| 29/4/10 {| 
HomME AFFAIRS DEFENCE. 
Name. From To Name. From SEO: 
Hon. Sir W. J. Liynn, K.C.M.G....| 1/1/01 | 7/8/03 || Hon, SirJ.R. Dickson, K.C.M.G.| 1/1/01 7 
Rt. Hon. Sir J. Forrest, P.C., Rt. Hon. Sir J. Gena fey OH 
G.C.M.G. “ ...| 7/8/03 | 26/4/04 G.C.M.G. ... .| 17/1/01} 7/8/03 ~ 
Hon. E. L. BATCHELOR . ...| 27/4/04 | 17/8/04 || Hon. J. G. DRAKE 7/8/03 | 23/9/03 
Hon. D. THomson i ..| 18/8/04 | 4/7/05 |} Hon. A. CHAPMAN 24/9/03 | 26/4/04 
Hon. L. E. Groom ‘ ...|. 5/7/05 |11/10/06 || Hon. A. Dawson 27/4/04 | 17/8/04 
tHon. T. T. EwInc .../12/10/06 | 23/1/07 |} Hon, J. W. McCay 18/8/04 | 4/7/05 
Hon. J. H. KEATING ...| 24/1/07 |12/11/08 || Hon. T. PLayForD 5/7/05 | 23/1/07 
Hon, H. MAHON ‘13/11/08 | 2/6/09 || Hon. Sir T, T, Ew1ne, K.C.M.G.| 24/1/07 |19/11/08 
Hon. G. W. FULLER ...| 3/6/09.) 28/4/10 || Hon. G. F. PEARCE... 13/11/08 | 2/6/09 
Hon. K. O’MALLEY ..| 29/4/10 I Hon. J. Coox ... ...| 3/6/09 | 28/4/10 
Ay Hon. G. F, PEARCE -| 29/4/10 \ II 
PosTMASTER-GENERAL. VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 
Name. From To Name. From To 
Rt. Hon. Sir Joun Forrest, P.C., Hon. R, E. O’Connor, K.C. 1/1/01 | 23/9, 
G.C.M.G. ..|, 1/1/01 | 17/1/01 |) Hon. T. PLayrorp 24/9/03 | 26/4/04 
Hon, J. G. DRAKE 5/2/01 | 7/8/03 || Hon. G. McGRrEGoR 27/4/04 | 17/8/04 
Hon. Sir P. O. Fysu, K. C. M.G.. 7/8/03 | 26/4/04 || Hon. J. G. DRAKE 18/8/04 | 4/7/05 
Hon. H. Manon.. :..| 27/4/04 | 17/8/04 ||+Hon. T. T, Ew1ne 5/7/05 |11/10/06 
Hon, 8. SmirH ie 18/8/04 | 4/7/05 || Hon. 3. ‘H. Karine 12/10/06 | 19/2/07 
Hon, A. CHAPMAN w 5/7/05 | 29/7/ Hon. Sir R. W. Busr, K.C.M.G. | 20/2/07 |12/11/08 
Hon. S. MaucER Pe .| 30/7/07 |12/11/08 || Hon, G. McGrEGor ..|13/11/08 | 2/6/09 
Hon. J. THoMas... dd .|18/11/08 | 2/6/09 || Hon. E. D. MruLEN ...| 3/6/09 | 28/4/10 
Hon. Sir J. Quick x 3/6/09 | 28/4/10 || Hon. G. McGREGOR .| 29/4/10 i 
Hon. J. THomas ...| 29/4/10 |14/10/11 
Hon. C, E. FRAZER -.(14/10/11 \ : 
*Prime Minister, 4% Afterwards the Right Hon. Sir BE. Barton, P.C., G.C.M.G., ete. + After- 


wards the Hon. Sir T. T. Ewing, K.C.M.G. 


t Afterwards the Hon. Sir N. EB. Lewis, K.C.M.G, 


|| Still in office. Died 10th January, 1901. 


** Prime Minister, afterwards the Right Hon. Sir G, 
H. Reid, P.C,, K.C.M.G., etc. 


++ Died 8th October, 1911. 
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MINISTERS OF STATE FOR THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA FROM 
ist JANUARY, 1901, TO MARCH, 1913—(Continued). 
WirHovut Porrronio. ; 


To || 


Name. From Name. From bt To 
Hon. N. BE. Lewis! ...| 1/1/01 | 23/4/01 || Hon. J. HurcHison Bt 2/6/09 
Hon. Sir P. O. Fysu, K. C. M.G. ...|. 24/4/01 | 7/8/03 || Hon. A. DEAKIN* 3/6/09 | 28/4/10 
Hon. J. H. KeATING SV 5/7/05 (11/10/06 || Col. Hon. J. F. G. Foxton 3/6/09 | 28/4/10 
Hon. 8. MaAUGER ...{12/10/06 | 29/7/07 || Hon. E. FinpLEY ae ...| 29/4/10 
Hon. J. H. Cook .| 28/1/08 12/11/08 || Hon. C. BE. FRazER ...| 29/4/10 [14/20/11 
Hon. EB. A. ROBERTS © -+123/10/11 | ql 


See notes on previous page. 


(iii.) Constitution of Ministries. 


The subjoined table shews the constitution of the 


Ministries in the Commonwealth and the State Governments in March, 1913:— 


CONSTITUTION OF MINISTRIES, 1913. 


Ministers with Seats in—|C’wealth. |N.S.W.| Vic. Q’land. S.A. W.A. Tas. Total. 
The Upper House 3 2 4 2 2 2 2 17 
The Lower House V6 7 8 i 4 6 3 42 
| 
Total 10 9 12 9 6 8 5 59 


The names of the members of the Ministries in each State in May, 1913, are shewn 


in the following statement :— 


MEMBERS OF STATE GOVERNMENT MINISTRIES, 1913. 
NEW SOUTH WALES—MINISTRY. 


Prenver and Colonial Secretary— 
Hon. J. S. T. MCGOWEN. 
Colonial Treasurer and Minister for Rail- 
ways— 
Hon. J. H. CANN. 
Attorney-General— 
Hon. W. A. HOLMAN. 
Minister of Justice and Solicitor-General— 
HON. D. R. HALL, M.L.C. 
Secretary for Public Works— 
Hon. A. GRIFFITH. 


Minister for Agriculture and Lands— 
HON. J. L. TREFLE. 
Secretary for Mines— 
HON. A. EDDEN. 
Vice-President of the Executive Council— 
HON. F. FLOWERS, M.L.C. 
Minister for Public Instruction and 
Labour and Industry— 
Hon. A. C. CARMICHAEL. 


VICTORIA—MINISTRY. 


Premier and Treasurer— 
Hon. W. A. WATT. | 
Chief Secretary— 
HON. J. MURRAY: | 
Minister for Water Supply and Agricul- | 
ture— 
HON. G. GRAHAM. 
Commissioner of Crown Lands and Survey— 
Hon. H. MACKENZIE. 
Minister for Railways, Mines, and Forests— 
HON. A. A. BILLSON. 


Minister of Public Instruction and Labour— 

HON. SiR A. PEACOCK, K.C.M.G. 
Attorney-General and Solicitor-General— 

HON. J. D. BROWN, M.L.C. 
Minister of Public Works and Public 

Health— 

Hon. W. H. EDGAR, M.L/C. 
Ministers without Office— 

HON. J. THOMSON. 

HON. J. CAMERON. 

HON. W. BAILLIEU, M.L.C. 

Hon. F. HAGELTHORN, M.L.C.* 


* Has charge of immigration matters. 
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QUEENSLAND—MINISTRY. 


Premier, Vice-Pres. of Ex. Council, and | Secretary for Railways— 
Chief Sec.— HON. W. T. PAGET. 


AOS... 2. Daas | Secretary for Fublic Instruction— 


Home Secretary and Secretary for Mines— Hon-J. W. BLAIR. 
Hon. J. G. APPEL. Attorney-General— 
Hon. T. O’SULLIVAN, M.L.C. 


Secretary for Agriculture and Stock— 
HON. J. WHITE. 


Treasurer and Secretary for Public Works— | Minister without Portfolio— 
Hon. W. H. BARNES. | Hon. A. H. BARLOW, M.L.C. 


Secretary for Public Lands— 
Hon. J. TOLMIE. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA—MINISTRY. 


Premier, Treaswrer and Minister for | Attorney-General and Minister of Industry- 
Education— | Hon. H. HoMBURG. . 
Hon. A, H. PEAKE. 
Chief Secretary— 
HON. J. G. BICE, M.L.C. 
Commissioner of Public Works and Minister 
of Mines and Marine— 
Hon. R. BUTLER. 


| Commissioner of Crown Lands and Immi- 
. gration— 
| Hon. F. W. YounNG. 


Minister for Agriculture and Irrigation— : 
HON. T. PASCOER, M.L.C. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA—MINISTRY. 


Premier and Colonial Treasurer—HON. J. SCADDAN. 


Minister for Lands and Agricultwre— Minister for Works and Water Supply— 
Hon. T. H. BATH. HON. W. D. JOHNSON. 

ney: ‘ 5 Colonial Secretary— 

Minister for Mines and Railways— HON. J. M. DREW, M.L.C. 


Hon. P. COLLIER. 7. : 
Ministers without Portfolto— 
Attorney-Generaland Min. for Education— HON. J. G. DoDD. M.L.C. 


Hon. T. WALKER. Hon. W. C. ANGWIN. 


TASMANIA—MINISTRY. 


Prenvier, Attorney-General and Minister of Education—HON. A. EB. SOLOMON. 


Chief Secretary— Minister of Lands and Works and Mines— 
Hon, G. H. BUTLER, M.L.C. | Hon. BE. MULCAHY. 
Treasurer and Minister of Agriculture and | 
Railways— Minister without Portfolio— 
Hon. H. J. M. PAYNE. HON. C. RUSSEN, M.L.C. 


4. The Appointment of Ministers and of Executive Councillors.'—Although it is 
technically possible for the Governor to make and unmake cabinets at his pleasure, under 
all ordinary circumstances his apparent liberty in choosing his Executive Council is virtu- 
ally restricted by the operation of constitutional machinery. When a Ministry is 
defeated in Parliament or at the polls, the procedure both in the Commonwealth and the 
State Parliaments generally, though not invariably, follows that prevailing in the 


1. See Jenks’ “Government of Victoria,” pp. 269 et seq. 
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Imperial Parliament. The members of the Ministry tender their resignations to the 
Governor-General or Governor, whose duty it is to announce his intention of accepting 
them. The resignations are not actually accepted at once, for in that case the offices 
would become yacant and business would be at a standstill. The outgoing Premier 
usually suggests to the Governor the name of the most prominent member of the Oppo- 
sition, and the Governor thereupon ‘‘sends for” the person suggested; and if the latter 
accepts the responsibility, he endeavours to form a Ministry; if he fails, he informs the 
Goyernor, who applies to some other person. The distribution of portfolios is first 
arranged by the proposed Ministers themselves and is then submitted to the Governor 
for approval, which is given as a matter of course unless the list contains the name of 
any person against whom serious objections exist. Before appointing the persons named 
to the various offices the Governor accepts the resignations of the outgoing Ministers, and 
also appoints to seats in the Executive Council such members of the new Ministry as 
do not already hold them. Their seats in Parliament being ordinarily vacated by 
acceptance of office the new Ministers must go before their constituencies, and the result 
of these by-elections usually decides the attitude of the Opposition. In the Common- 
wealth Parliament, however, seats are not vacated by the acceptance of office. It may 
be seen from what has been stated above that only certain persons can in practice be 
chosen as members of a Ministry. The Cabinet must be chosen so that the following 
conditions are fulfilled :—(a) The members must belong to one or other of the Legislative 
Chambers and also to the same political party; (d) that party must possess a majority in 
the House of Representatives or in the Legislative Assembly or House of Assembly as 
the case may be; (c) the Ministers must carry out a concerted policy; (d) they must 
acknowledge the leadership of one chief Minister ; and (e) must be under a joint responsi- 
bility, signified by resignation em bloc in the event of Parliamentary censure. 


5. The Resignation of Ministers.—A Ministry is bound to resign either when it 
fails to command a majority in the House of Representatives, the Legislative Assembly, 
or the House of Assembly, as the case may be, or when a want of confidence has been 
clearly shewn, either (a) by a vote of censure, (b) by a declaration of want of confidence, 
or (c) by a vote disapproving of some act of the Government. Insuch cases the Ministry 
must either resign or must appeal to the country. 


6. Enactments of the Parliament.—In the Commonwealth, all laws are enacted in 
the name of the Sovereign, the Senate, and the House of Representatives. The subjects 
with respect to which the Commonwealth Parliament is empowered to make laws are 
enumerated in the Constitution Act (see pp. 22-3 hereinbefore). In the States, laws are 
enacted inthe name of the Sovereign by and with the consent of the Legislative Council 
and Legislative Assembly or House of Assembly. The Governor-General or the State 
Governor acts as Viceroy as regards giving the Royal Assent to or vetoing Bills passed 
by the Legislatures, or reserving them for the special consideration of the Sovereign. In 
the States, the Councils and Assemblies are empowered generally, subject to the 
Commonwealth Constitution, to make laws in and for their respective States in all cases 
whatsoever. Subject to certain limitations, they may alter, repeal, or vary their Con- 
stitution. Where a law of a State is inconsistent with a law of the Commonwealth the 
latter prevails, and the former is, to the extent of the inconsistency, invalid. 


7. Powers and Functions of the Governor-General and of the Governors.—The 
Governor-General and the State Governors act under the authority of the commissions 
by which they are appointed and of Letters Patent under the Great Seal of the United 
Kingdom, and according to instructions issued by the Colonial office and passed under 
the Royal Sign Manual and Signet. ; 


(i.) The Governor-General. The office of Governor-General and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Commonwealth was constituted by Letters Patent issued on the 29th October, 
1900, in pursuance of the provisions of the Commonwealth Constitution Act.. The powers 
and duties of the Governor-General were further defined by Royal instructions passed on 


DD 
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the same date. The principal and most important of his functions, legislative as well 
as executive, are expressly conferred upon him by the terms of the Constitution itself. 
He is the custodian of the Great Seal of the Commonwealth, and has the appointment of 
political officers to administer Departments of State of the Commonwealth. 


(a) His legislative functions are exercised with respect to proposed laws as finally 
passed by the Federal Houses of Parliament. Such Bills are presented to the 
Governor-General for his assent in the King’s name, on receiving which they 
become law throughout the Commonwealth. The Governor-General may, 
however, withhold his assent, or may reserve any Bill for the King’s pleasure. 
He may return to the House in which it originated any proposed law with 
suggested amendments. The King may disallow any law within one 
year from the date on which it was assented to by the Governor-General. 


(b) The Goyernor-General’s executive functions are, under ordinary circumstances, 
exercised on the advice of his responsible Ministers. Various specific 
powers are vested in him by the Constitution ; he may summon or prorogue 
Parliament and may dissolve the House of Representatives. He is the 
Commander-in-Chief of the military and naval forces of the Commonwealth, 
and is invested by the Crown with the prerogative of mercy in case of offences 
committed against the laws of the Commonwealth. 


(c) The Governor-General is also invested with authority in certain matters of 
Imperial interest, such as the control of the naval and military forces of the 
Commonwealth ; the observance of the relations of foreign States to Great 
Britain, so far as they may be affected by the indirect relations of such 
States to the Commonwealth; and the treatment of neutral and belligerent 
ships in Commonwealth waters in time of war. 


The Governor-General may not leave the Commonwealth without having first 
obtained leave from the Imperial Government, to whom alone he is responsible for his 
official acts. The present Governor-General is the Right Honourable Thomas, Baron 
Denman, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C.V.O.. He assumed office on the 31st July, 1911. 
Particulars of previous Governors-General are given on p. 39 hereinbefore. 


(ii.) The State Governors. The powers and functions of the State Governors are, 
within their respective States, very similar to those exercised by the Governor-General 


for the Commonwealth, and are defined by the terms of their Commissions and by the — 


Royal instructions accompanying the same. A ‘State Governor is the official head of the 
State Legislature, and assents in the name of the Crown to all Bills passed by the Parlia- 
ment, reserving for the Royal Assent certain classes of Bills, which are regulated by the 
Constitution Acts.and by the instructions issued by the Imperial Government. The 


Governors are, under ordinary circumstances, guided by their Executive Councils, the — 
chief matters in which the exercise of discretion is required being the granting or with- 


holding of a dissolution of Parliament when requested by a Premier; the appointment of 
a new Ministry; or the assenting to, vetoing, or receiving of Bills passed by the legis- 
lative chambers. The Governors are authorised, under certain restrictions, to administer 
the prerogative of mercy by the reprieve or pardon of criminal offenders within their 
jurisdiction,.and to remit fines and penalties due to the Crown. ~ All moneys to be expended 
for the public service are issued from the Treasury under the Governor’s warrant. 


The following is a list of the Governors of the various States of the Commonwealth ~ 


in May, 1913:— 
New South Wales ... SIR GERALD STRICKLAND, K.C.M.G. 


Victoria ... ... SIRJOHN MICHAEL FLEETWOOD FULLER, Bart.,K.C.M. G. 
Queensland .. SIR WILLIAM MACGREGOR, G.C.M.G., C.B. 
South Australia  ... ADMIRAL SIR DAY HORT BOSANQUET, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 


Western Australia ... Major-General SIR HARRY BARRON, K.C.M.G., C.V. 2 
Tasmania ... SIR ELLISTON MACARTNEY, K.C.M.G. 
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8. Cost of Parliamentary Government.—The following statement shews the cost of 
parliamentary government in the Commonwealth and in each State, as well as in the 
whole of Australia, for the year ended the 30th June, 1912 :— 


COST OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT, 1911-12. 


C’wlth. 


Particulars. IN.S.W.| Vict. | Q’ld S.A W.A. | Tas. | Total. 
| | 
£ $ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1. Governor-General or Governor— 
Governor's salary . ...| 9,973] 5,000|° 5,000} 3,000} 4,000} 4,000| 2,750) 33,723 
Private secretary’s salary 600 350 300 ae | 350 LS 
Governor’s establishments ...) 10,001 350 ) 7.028 1,518 1,126 924 
Repairs and maintenance of, u 1,156 32,015 
Governor’s residences : 1,144 ,011 2,057 407 
Miscellaneous.. : 3,268 50 401 369 185 an 120 
| - i ine ptt Sy 
Total ... 93,842 6,894 | 12,429 6,198 5,341 7,533 3,501 65,738 
ees Pet ESE OE = eS eee 
2. Executive Counctl— 
Salaries of officers 93 257 556 220 350 1,476 
Other expenses 16 25 40 76 60 217 
Total :.. | 109 282 596 296 410 1,693 
3. Ministry—__. ; ? Ly RATA 
Salary of Ministers 12,000 | 10,969} 8,400} 8,300} 5,000; 6,200} 3.200} 54,069 
Other expenses 348) 1,471 ‘e) Pi aa 1,198 253 3,270 
Total ... 12,348 | 12,440} 8,400] 8,300] 5,000} 7,398] 3,453} 57,339 
4, Parliament— Wd cig 2 i) See wy se | Ret. f 
A. The Upper House : 
Allowances to members ...| 20,997 a3 £4 oe 3,095} 9,577) 2,250; 35,919 
Railway passes ...|@10,029 | 5,472| 1,020 (f) 720 220 750 |(g)18,211 
Other expenses of members] _ ... #3 is = 122 nA 3 1 
B. The Lower House : 
Allowances to members ...| 43,257| 24,205} 16,046} 19,558 6,559 | 15,687 3,497 | 128,809 
Railway passes... (b) 11,006} 1,950 (f) 1,600 310| © 1,250 |(g)16,116 
Other expenses of members|... 1,651 ue 1,541 308 64 8 3,572 
C. Miscellaneous : 
Salaries of officers and sea 14,452) 21,263} 12,639} 7,163| 5,138} 3,639] 2,668! 66,962 
Printing 10,047 | 7,398) 2,765} 4,302] 5,638 290} 1,619] 32,062 
Hansard 13,264| 5,958|- 5,145] 5,833) 3,876] 3,167 et 36,743 
Library 3,799 670| 1,473 559 612 25. 120 7,480 
Refreshment rooms 1,111 299 1,320 927 1,216 871 71 5,815 
Water, power, lightand heat 1,331 766 791 384 762 
Postage and stationery 1,037 1,174 } 998 } 275 \ 973 2,241 369 24,939 
Miscellaneous 6,895 |(d)6,789 154 
Total ... 126,215 | 86,651] 44,150: 40,696 | 30,119 | 36,317) 12,605) 376,753 
5. Electoral Office— ay a saa 
Salaries of officers and staff 4,575 871 1,165] 1,232) 2,395; 1,994 i 180! 109,164 
Other expenses 40,866 | 22,267} 17,760 4,616 3,049 8,264 3 
Total ... 45,441] 23,1388} 18,925) 5,848} 5,444) 10,188 180 | 109,164 
op a ss a PO ea ieee 
6. Cost of Elections oe .-|(c)5,868 | 1,069} 10,231} 10,900} 4,799| 6,831} 3,091] 42,789 
7. Royal Commissions and Select pty ee hes “4 
Oommittees— 
Fees of members ‘ bee] 8,853 : 6,721 |§ 1-200 397 | 43 
Other ees of members ... 1,711 & 642 50 2,968 3,954 30,915 
Miscellaneous... 3,643 | 4,197 717 772, } 47 
Total ... 9,207 | 10,918} 2,559) 1,219} 2,968] 3,954 90} 30,915 
GRAND TOTAL... é 293,030 141,392 | 97,290} 73,457 | 53,671] 72,631} 22,920 | 684,391 
(a) Including Lower House. (b) Included in Upper House. (¢) Including Referenda. (d) In- 


cluding expenses ot Standing Committee on Public Works. 
(f) Not available. Each member of both Houses has a pass for the whole of 
(g) Exclusive of Queensland. 


when travelling. 
the State Railways. 
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(e) Members are allowed £1 a day 
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9. Cost of Parliamentary Government per 1000 of Population.—In the subjoined 


table particulars are given for some of the most important items of thecost of parlia- 
mentary government per 1000 of population for the year ended 30th June, 1912 :— 


‘COST (a) OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT PER-1000 OF POPULATION,, 1911-12. 


| | 
Particulars. ° C'wlth.|N.S.W.| Vic. | Qld. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | Total. 
| 
“ok gee ee pet “ee: aed =| penal Ea £ £ 
1. Governor-General or Governor— 
Salary... as ous «es) ) 2.15, |» 2.88 3.69 4.73 | 9.51 | 13.23 | 14.47 7.26 
All other expenses... «| 2.99 | 1.09 5.49 | 5.05 | 3.19 | 11.69 3.95 6.89 
| | ‘| , 
fark | 
Total ... ts i] (6.14 | 319% 9.18 | 9.78 | 12.70 | 24.92 | 18.42 | 14,15 
2. Haxecutive Council ve | 0.02 0.16 0.44 047 |... | (186 Bi 0.36 
| 
| | | i 
3, Ministry ix bm ..| 266 | 7.16 | 6.20 | 13.09 | 11.88 | 24.47 | 18.17 | 12.85 
4. Parliament— = es 
A. The Upper House: | | 
Allowances and other ex- | | 
penses of members 4.52 | ; 7.64 | 31.67 | 11.86 7.76 
Railway passes... «| 2.16(6)} 3.15 0.75 ate) ti aee 0.72 3.95 3.92 . 
B. The Lower House: | 
Allowances and other ex- | 
penses of members val POISE 14.88 11.85 33.28 16.32 52.10 18.45 28.50 
Railway passes... seof, » 6.33 | 1.44 ; 3.80 1.03 | 6.58 3.47 
C. Miscellaneous : | | 
Salaries of officers and staff| 3.11 12.24 9.33. | 11.30 | 12.21 12.04 | 14.04 | 14.49 
Printing and Hansard 5.02 | 17.69 5.84 | 15.99 | 21.42 | 11.43 8.52 | 14.82 
Library... es ..| 0,82 0.39 1.09 0.88 1.45 0.83 0.63 1.61 | 
All other expenditure...) 2.23 | 5.20 | 2.30 2.75 7.02 | 10.29 2.31 6.62 ; 
5 | 
Total Parliament ...| 27.17 | 49.88 | 32.60 | 64.20 | 71.57 |120.11 | 66.34 | 81.12 
=) . | ' 
5. Electoral Office ... a «| 9.78 .| 13.32, | 13.97 9.23° | 12.94 | 38.70 0.95 | 23.51 
6. Cost of Elections BS, 240 1.26 0.62 7.55 | 17.19 | 11.40 | 22.59 | 16.27 9.21 
7. Royal Commissions and Select ; 
Committees... in {| 1.98 6.28 1.89 1.92 7.05 | 13.08 0.47 6.66 
‘ 
GRAND TOTAL ... «| 48.01 | 81.39 | 71.83 |115.88 | 127.54 /240.23 | 120.62 | 147.36 


(a) Cost expressed in pounds sterling and decimals of a pound, per 1000 of population. 
b) Including Lower House. (c) Included in Upper House. 


§ 2. Parliaments and Elections. 


1. Qualifications for Membership and for Franchise.—The summary on pages 950-1 
gives particulars as to the legislative chambers in the Commonwealth and State Parlia- 
ments, and shews concisely the qualifications necessary for membership and for the 
franchise in each House. Persons who are otherwise eligible, either as members or 
voters, are generally disqualified on the usual grounds of being of unsound mind or 
attainted of treason, being convicted of certain offences, and, as regards membership, on 
the grounds of holding a place of profit under the Crown, being pecuniarily interested in 
Government contracts, or being an undischarged bankrupt. 


2. The Federal Parliament.—The Senate consists of thirty-six members, six being 
returned by each of the original federating States. Members of this chamber are elected 
for a term of six years, but by a provision in the Constitution a certain number retire at 
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the end of every third year, although they are eligible for re-election. In accordance 
with the Constitution the total number of members of the House of Representatives 
must be as nearly as possible double that of the Senate. In the House of Representa- 
tives the States are represented on a population basis, and the numbers stand at present 
as follows:—New South Wales, 27; Victoria, 21; Queensland, 10; South Australia, 7; 
Western Australia, 5; Tasmania, 5—total, 75. The Constitution provides for a minimum 
of five members in each original State. Members of the House of Representatives are 
elected for the duration of the Parliament, which is limited to three years. In elections 
for Senators each State is counted as a single electorate, but an elaborate scheme of 
subdivision had to be undertaken in order to provide workable electorates in each State 
for members of the House of Representatives. Members of both. Houses are paid at 
the rate of £600 per annum. Further information regarding the Senate and the House 
of Representatives is given on pages 19 to 24 hereinbefore. 


(i.) Particulars of Elections. There haye been four complete Parliaments since the 
inauguration of Federation. The first Parliament was opened by His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cornwall and York on 9th May, 1901, and was dissolved on 23rd November, . 
1908. The fourth Parliament began its third session on 19th June, 1912, and 
was dissolved on the 23rd April, 1913. Further information as to the Common- 
wealth Parliaments since their inception is given on page 940 hereinbefore. Since 
the establishment of the Commonwealth there have been four elections for the Senate 
and for the House of Representatives. The fourth Federal elections took place on 
13th April, 1910, when, in addition to the ordinary voting, electors were called upon to 
decide the questions on the Financial Agreement and the taking over of the State Debts 
by the Commonwealth. These matters are referred to in detail on pages 779 to 783 
hereinbefore. Particulars regarding the number of electors enrolled and the number of 
electors to whom ballot-papers were issued at the last three elections may be found in 
the tables given hereunder :— 


FEDERAL ELECTIONS OF 16th DECEMBER, 1903, 12th DECEMBER, 1906, 
AND 13th APRIL, 1910. 


Electors to whom Ballot| Percentage of Voters 
Hlectors Enrolled. Papers were Issued. to Electors Enrolled 


State. 


Males. Fem. | Total. | Males.| Fem. | Total. | Males.| Fem. | Total. 


THE SENATH. 


j 7 
( 1903) 360,285 | 826,764 | 687,049 | 189,877 | 134,487 | 324,364) 52.70 | 41.16 | 47 21 
New South Wales ese 392,077 | 345,522 | 737,599 | 229,654 | 151,682 | 381,336) 58.57 | 43.90 | 51.70 
1910} 444,269 | 390,393 | 834,662 | 301,167 | 211,635 | 512,802) 67.79 | 54.21 | 61.44 


1903) 302,069 | 310,403 | 612,472 | 171,839 | 141,648 | 313,487) 56.89 | 45.63 | 51,18 

Victoria ... (2905 335,886 | 336,168 | 672,054 | 209,252 | 171,933 | 381,185 | 62.30 | 51.14 | 56.72 
1910) 346,050 | 357,649 | 703,699 | 245,666 | 222,869} 468,535] 70.99 | 62.32 | 66:58 

1903; 127,914 | 99,166 | 227,080} 79,938) 44,569) 124,507] 62.49 | 44.94 | 5483 

Queensland 1906) 150,037 | 121,072 | 271,109) 79,567| 44,972) 124,539] 53.03 | 37.14 | 45,94 
y 1910; 158,436 | 120,595 | 279,031 | 104,570 66,064} 170,634] 66,00 | 5478 | 61,15 

e ( 1903) 85,947 | 81,828 | 167,775) 35,736 | 19,049; 54,785} 41.58 | 23.28 | 32.65 

South Australia ... i 1906| 97,454 | 95,664; 193,118) 43,318 | 27,199) 70,517 | 44.45 | 28.43 | 36.51 
1910! 105,301 | 102,354 | 207,655 | 63,384) 47,119) 110,503] 60.19 | 46.03 | 53.22 

( 1903} 74,754) 42,188 | 116,942) 26,878| 6,270| 33,148| 35.96 | 14.86 | 28.35 


( 1906} 91,427 | 54,046} 145,473) 37,180 | 15,532) 52,712! 40.67 | 28.74 | 36.23 
1910, 80,996 | 53,983 | 134,979] 53,704; 30,189) 83,893) 66.30 | 55.92 | 62.15 
4 ~ (1903) 43,515 | 38,753) 82,268) 23,729) 13,292] 37,021}. 54.53 | 34.30 | 45.00 
Tasmania 1906) 47,306 | 42,903} 90,209| 29,164] 19,715] 48,879) 61.65 | 45.95 | 54.18 
1910) 51,731 | 46,725] 98,456] 33,539) 24,070} 57,609) 64.83 | 51.51 | 58.51 

1903} 994,484 | 899,102 |1,893,586 | 527,997 | 359,315 | 887,312] 53.09 | 39.96 | 46.86 

Commonwealth 4 1906)1,114,187 | 995,375 |2,109,562 | 628,135 | 431,033 |1,059,168 | 56.88 | 43.30 | 50.21 
1910|1,186,783 |1,071,699/2,258,482 | 802,030 | 601,946 |1,403,976 | 67.58 | 56.17 | 62.16 
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FEDERAL ELECTIONS OF 16th DECEMBER, 1903, 12th DECHMBER, 1906, 
AND 18th APRIL, 1910—(Continued). 


Electors Enrolled.* 


Electors to whom Ballot; Percentage of Voters 
Papers were Issued. to Electors Enrolled. 


State. Leet ye 
Males. . Fem. | Total. |Males.| Fem. | Total. | Males.| Fem. | Total. 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. * 
; 
(1903) 303,254 | 274,763 | 578,017 | 164,133 | 118,381 | 282,514} 54.12 | 43.08 | 48.88 
New South Wales } 1906) 363,723 | 314,777 | 678,500 | 216,150 | 141,227 | 357,377 | 59.43 44.87 | 52.67 
(ito 431,702 | 379,927 | 811,629 | 294,049 | 207,868} 501,917| 68.11 | 54.71 | 61.84 
1903] 241,134 | 247,089 | 488,223 | 142,460 | 120,329} 262,789 59.08 | 48,70 | 53.83 
Victoria ... | 1906 335,886 336,168 | 672.054 | 209,266 | 171,999 | 381,265 | 62.30 | 51.16 | 56.73 
1910} 346,050 | 357,649 | 703,699 | 245,663 | 222,869 | 468,532| 70.99 | 62.32 | 66.58 
{ 1903) 114,550 } 88,375 | 202,925) 74,042| 41,689| 115,731] 64.64 47.17 | 57.03 
Queensland 1906] 150,037 | 121,072 | 271,109] 79,540] 44,942| 124,482] 53.01 | 37.12 | 45.92 
™ (910) 158,436 | 120,595 | 279,031 | 104,570} 66,064 | 170,634; 66.00 | 54.78 | 61.15 
{ 1903| 23,856 | 25,789 49,645 | 12,394 7,728 20,122 | 51.95 29.97 | 40.53 
South Australia ...; 1906 42,065) 38,578! 80,643) 19,850} 12,669| 32,519| 47.19 | 32.84 | 40.32 
\ 1910) 59,581} 61,594) 121,175| 37,189) 29,852) 67,041 62.42 | 48.47 | 55.33 
(1903) 41,500 | 28,324; 69,824) 16,824 4,409 91,233 | 40.54 15.57 | 30.41 
Western Australia } 1906, 91,427| 54,046) 145,473| 36,976| 15,740| 52,716| 40.44 | 29.12 | 36.24 
(49 910 80,996 53,983 | 134,979| 53,704 30,189} 83,893) 66.30 | 55,92 | 62.15 
1903) 43,515! 38,753} 82,268| 23,729| 13,284 37,013 | 54.53 34.28 | 44.99 
Tasmania - 1906 37,779 | 34,839! 72,618 | 23,753) 16,441) 40,194) 62.87 | 47.19 | 55.35 
{ 1910) 51,731 | 46,725 | 98,456) 33,539) 24,070 57,609 | 64.83 51,51 | 58.51 
| } | 
ecica, cad oF; % | 
1903] 767,809 | 703,093 |1,470,902 | 433,582 | 305,820 | 739,402| 56.47 | 43.50 | 50.27 
Commonwealth {1608 1.020.817 899,480 |1,920,397 | 585,535 | 403,018 | 988,553 | 57.35. | 44.81 | 51.48 
|10,20,473)/2,148,969 | 768,714 | 580,912 |1,349,626 | 68.12 | 56.93 | 62.80 


* For the House of PL ae RR the number of electors enrolled in contested divisions 


only is given. 


In the Senate the figures for the year 1906 shew that ballot-papers were issued to 
50.21 per cent. of the electors, and are a slight improvement on those for the year 1903, 
when only about 47 per cent. of the electors visited the polls. There was, however, a 
substantial increase in the number of electors who yoted at the 1910 elections, 62.16 per 


cent. of the persons on the rolls exercising the franchise. 


The increase of 11.95 per cent. 


over the 1906 elections was in a great measure due to the extraordinary amount of party 


feeling that existed at the 1910 elections. 
have prevented those qualified from recording their votes, 


electors of the Commonwealth have, 


Allowing for the various causes which may 


it cannot be said thatthe 


so far, set a high value on the privilege of the 
franchise. In the elections for the House of Representatives the figures for the three 
years shew a slight improvement in percentage of voters as compared with the returns for 
the Senate; nevertheless they cannot be looked upon as satisfactory. In every instance 
the percentage of female voters is very far below that of the males. 


_ 3. Commonwealth Referenda, 26th April, 1911.—Two proposed laws for the altera- 
tion of the Constitution were submitted to the people for acceptance or rejection on the 
26th April, 1911. They were (A) The Constitution Alteration (Legislative Powers) 1910, 


and (B) the Constitution Alteration (Monopolies) 1910. 


If, in a majority of the States, a 


majority of the electors voting approve the proposed laws, and if a majority of all the 
electors voting also approve them, they are presented to the Governor-General for the 
King’s assent. Particulars of the alterations proposed have already been given (see 
page 24). It is intended, at the general elections to take place on 3ist May, 1913, to 
again submit to the people the question of altering the Constitution so as to extend the 
powers of the Commonwealth Government on similar lines} A draft of the proposed 
alterations will be found in the Appendix. 

Results of the Referenda of 1911 are given in the following table, which shews the 
number of electors enrolled, electors to whom ballot papers were issued, and the number 
of yotes in favour of, and against, each of the proposed laws, and, as me be seen, neither 
of the proposed laws was approved by the people. 
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COMMONWEALTH REFERENDA (LEGISLATIVE POWERS AND MONOPOLIES), 
TAKEN ON 26th APRIL, 1911. 


Legislative Monopolies. 
Electors to whom 
Electors Enrolled, Ballot Papers were 7 

Issued, Total eee Total 5 nota 

Number umper 
State. Number Number 

‘ of Votes ace of Votes|° vo 
given | not in een in eae in 

avers | favour | Oren, | favour 

Males. |Females| Total. | Males. |Females} Total. |Prop’s’d eg ie Prop’s’d on the 
Law. aye Law. Low, a 


N.S.W. ...| 461,196 | 406,998 | 868,194 | 233,668) 150,520| 384,188| 135,968| 240,605 | 138,237] 238,177 
Victoria | 355,381 | 367,996) 723,377 | 236,194) 212,372) 448,566) 170,288) 270,390} 171,453] 268,743 
Q’land ...| 167,725 | 125,278 | 293,003 101,245| 60,890} 162,135) 69,552) 89,420) 70,259} 88,472 
S.Aust. ...} 110,217} 105,810 | 216,027| 72,761} 61,041) 133,802) 50,358 81,904] 50,835} 81,479 
W. Aust. 83,850} 54,847] 138,697] 42,598) 18,884) 61,482) 33,043) 27,185] 33,592] 26,561 
Tas. ...| 54,008} 48,318} 102,326} 33,103] 24,950) 58,053) 24,147 33,200] 24,292) 32,960 


Totals for 
©’ wealth/1,232,377 |1,109,247 |2,341,624 | 719,569) 525,657 |1,248,296 | 483,356] 742,704] 488,668} 736,392 


4. The Parliament of New South Wales.—The Legislative Council is in this State 
a nominee chamber, the Legislative Assembly being an elective body. Theoretically the 
Legislative Council may contain an unlimited number of members, but in practice the 
number is restricted to about sixty, the members at the latest available date being fifty- 
eight. The tenure of the seat is for life; four-fifths of the members must be persons 
not holding any paid office under the Crown, but this is not held to include officers of 
His Majesty’s sea or land forces on full or half pay, or retired officers on pensions. The 
Legislative Assembly consists of ninety members, who hold their seats during the 
existence of the Parliament to which they are elected. The duration of any single Parlia- 
ment is limited to three years. 


(i.) Particulars of Elections. Since the introduction of responsible government in 
New South Wales there have been twenty-one complete Parliaments, the first of which 
opened on the 22nd May, 1856, and was dissolved on the 19th December, 1857, while the 
twenty-first opened on the 2nd October, 1907, and closed on the 14th September, 1910. 
The average duration of the Parliaments was two years and five months. The first 
session of the twenty-second Parliament was opened on the 14th October, 1910, Par- 
ticulars of voting at the last seven elections are given below :— 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1894 to 1910. 


{ 
= | : Contested Electorates. 
ag | 2d | 
Electors gs 36 ON Se ETO Pao 
Date of Opening of Parliament.) upon the | ‘9 8 ga ie Ms ac 
Roll. eB | SG | Hlectors | votes BST | B.88 
me | 5 | “PRou | Recorded| $28 | 8°86 
Tth August, 1894 ...| 298,817 | 125 1 | 254,105 | 204,246 | 80.38 | 1.62 
13th ©, | 1895 | 967.458 | 195 | 8° | 238.933 | 153,084 | 64.94 | 0.88 
16th ~ ,,° 1898 ...| 324,339 | 195 | 3 | 294.481 | 178,717 | 60.69 | 0.92 
23rd July, 1901 “| 346,184 | 195 | 13 | 270,861 | 195,359 | 72.13') 0.79 
Males | 363,062 304,396 | 226,057 | 74.26 
28rd August, 1904] re as 326,498 } 24 962.433 | 174.538 | 66.51 } 0.59 
Males | 392,845 |) 9. | 370,715 | 267,301 | 72.10 
ue eee 1081 renege 353,055 | |. 29 5 336,680 | 204.650 | 60.78 2.87 
| Males. | 458,696 | ) 444'249 | 322,199 | 79.47 
Lith October, 1910 | Mes 409,069 |} 20 | 3 400,139 | 262/154 | 65.24 bits 


The franchise was extended to women in 1902, and was exercised for the first time 
at a State election in 1904, 
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PARLIAMENTS AND ELECTORATES— 


Particulars. Commonwealth. New South Wales. Victoria. 
1. Senate and Legisla- | 
tive Councils. | 
Number of Members 36 | 58. May-not be less | 34 
| than 21 | 


Qualification for Member- 
ship ts 


Period for which elected or 
nominated . i 


Allowance to Member: s 
Qualificationfor Franchise 


2, House of Representa- 
tives, Legislative 
Assemblies, etc. 


Number of Members be 
Qualification doe Member- 
ship 


Period for which elected... 


Allowance to Members 


Qualificationfor Franchise 


Adult British subjects | 
“| natural-born or natura- 


lised for 5 years, if (a) | 


|eligible to vote at the! 


elections for the Senate, 


born or naturalised 
British subjects 


and (b) resident for at 
least 3 years within the | 
Commonwealth 

6 years 


£600 each per annum 


Adult British subjects 
of either sex who have 


lived in Australia for 6/ 


months continuously. 
Aboriginal natives of 


Australia, Asia, Africa, or | 
the islands of the Pacific, | 
except New Zealand, can- | 
not vote at federal elec- | 


tions unless they have 


acquired a right to vote | 


at elections for the Lower 


House of a State Parlia- | 


ment 


75 


‘The same as for the 
Senate 


Duration of Parlia- 
ment, which is limited to 
3 years 

£600 each per annum 


The same as for the 
Senate 


For life 
| None 
| (Nominated) 


90 


Male adult British sub- 
jects if qualified to vote 
at an election of mem- 
bers of the Legislative 
Assembly, unless  dis- 
qualified under the Con- 
stitution Acts or the Fede- 
ral Elections Act 1900 


Duration of Parlia- 
ment, which is limited to 
3 years 


£500 each per annum 


Adult naturalised sub- 
jects of either sex, who 
have resided in the Com- 
monwealth for 6 months 
and in the State continu- 
ously for 3 months after 
naturalisation, and adult, 
natural- born subjects 
who have resided in the 
Commonwealth for 6 
months and in the State 
for a continuous period 
of 3 months 


| 
Male adult natural-| 


Male natural-born or 
naturalised British sub- 
| jects of the age of 30 years 
or upwards, (a) if pos- 
sessed of a freehold pro- 
perty of the annual value 
of at least £50 for one year 
previous to the election, 
and (b) in the case of 
naturalised subjects if a 
resident of the State for 


'10 years 


6 years 
None 

Adult British subjects 
of either sex, if either (a) 
the owner of a freehold 
of the annual value of £10 
or of a leasehold of pro- 
perty rated at £15, or (b) 
a graduate of a British 
university, matriculated 
students of Melbourne 
University, qualified 
legal and medical prac- 
titioners, ministers of 
religion, certificated 
schoolmasters, and naval 
and military officers. 
Naturalised subjects 
must be of 3 years’ stand- 


|ing, and must have re- 


sided in the State for 12 
months 


65 


Male adult natural- 
born British subjects or - 
aliens naturalised for the 
period of 5 years, if resi- 
dent in the State for not 
less than 2 years 


Duration of Parlia- 
ment, which is limited to 
3 years 
_ £300 each per annum 


Adult natural-born or _ 


|naturalised subjects of 


either sex who have re- 
sided in the State for a 
continuous period of 6 
months, Anelector may 
be enrolled in (a) the 
electorate in which he 
resides, and (b) in an 
electorate in which he is 
a freeholder or holder 
of an unexpired lease, 
provided that no elector 
can be on more than 2 
rolls. He may vote in| 
which district he chooses, 
but not in both. 
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Queensland. 


South Australia. 


Western Australia. 


Tasmania. 


43 


Male adult natural- 
born or naturalised 
British subjects 


For life 
None 
(Nominated) 


72 


All persons qualified 
and registered to vote at 


the election of members. 


of the Legislative As- 
sembly are eligible as 
members 


Duration of Parlia- 
ment, which is limited to 
3 years 

£300 each per annum 
and £2 per month for 
postage and telegrams 

Adult British subjects 
of either sex who either 
(a) have resided in 
Queensland for 12 months 
continuously and whose 
names are on the elec- 
toral roll, (6) own free- 
hold estate of the value 
of £100, (c) have occupied 
a house of the annual 
value of £10 for at least 6 
months, or (d) have a 
leasehold estate in pos- 
session of the annual 
value of £20 with not less 
than 18 months to run. 


18 


Male natural-born or 
naturalised British sub- 
jects if (a) of the age of 30 
years or upwards, and (b) 
if resident in the State 
for 3 years 


6 years 

£200 each per annum 

Adult British subjects 
of either sex who are 
either (a) owners of a free- 
hold of the clear value 
of £50, (b) owners of a 
leasehold of the clear 
annual value of £20, with 
at least 3 years to run 
or containing a right of 
purchase, (¢) occupiers of 
a dwelling-house of the 
clear annual value of £25, 
(d) occupiers of a dwelling 
home, and paying not less 
than £17 yearly rental, 
(e) registered proprietors 
of a Crown lease on which 
there are improvements 
to the value of at least 
£50, (f) resident post- 
masters, stationmasters, 
and police, in charge of 
their respective offices or 
stations, (g) ministers of 
religion. Votersg must 
have resided in State for 
6 months prior to enrol- 
ment ps 


Any person qualified 
for the franchise of the 
House of Assembly is 
eligible for membership 


Duration of Parlia- 
ment, which is limited to 
3 years 


£200 each per annum 


Adult natural-born or 
naturalised subjects of 
either sex who have re- 
sided in the State for 6 
months continuously. 


30 


Male natural-born or 
naturalised British sub- 
jects of the age of 30 years 
or upwards, if (a) in the 
ease of natural-born sub- 
jects, residentin the State 
for 2 years, and (b) in the 
case of naturalised sub- 
jects, if naturalised for 5 
years previous to the elec- 
tion and resident in the 
State during that period 

6 years . 
£300 each per annum 

Adult British subjects 
of either sex who have re- 
sided in the State for 6 
months, and who either 
(a) own a freehold estate 
to the value of £50, (b) 
occupy a house or own 
leasehold property rated 
at £17, (c) hold Crown 
leases or licenses to the 
value of not less than £10 
per annum, or (d) are on 
the electoral list of a 
municipality or road- 
board district in respect 
of property of the annual 
value of £17. Aboriginal 
natives may only acquire 
the franchisein respect of 
a freehold qualification 


50 


Male adult British sub- 
jects, if resident in the 
State for 12 months. 
Naturalised subjects 
must have been natura- 
lised for 5 years and have 
resided in the State for 
2 years previous to the 
election 


Duration of Parlia- 
ment, which is limited to 
3 years 


£300 each per annum 


Adult natural-born or 
naturalised subjects of 
either sex who have re- 
sided in the State for 6 
months continuously and 
for a continuous period 
of 1 month in district , 


18 


Male British subjects, 
either natural-born or for 
at least 5 yrs. naturalised, 
of not less than 30 years of 
age, qualified to vote at 
the election for the Legis- 
lative Council, and who 
have resided in Tasmania 
for any continuous period 
of 5 years, or for a period 
of 2 years immediately 
preceding the election 


6 years 

£150 each per annum 

Adult British subjects 
of either sex who have 
resided in the State for 12 
months, if either (a) pos- 
sessing freehold to the 
annual value of £10 or 
leasehold to the value of 
£30, or (b) graduates of a 
British university, quali- 
fied legal or medical prac- 
titioners, officiating min- 
isters of religion, or re- 
tired naval or military 
officers 


30 


Male adult British sub- 
jects, either natural-born 
or for at least 5 years nat- 
uralised, qualified to vote 
at the election for the 
House of Assembly, and 
who have resided in Tas- 
mania for any continuous 
period of 5 years, or for a 
period of 2 years imme- 
diately preceding the 
election. 

Duration of Parlia- 
ment, which is limited to 
3 years 

£150 each per annum 


Adult natural-born or 
naturalised subjects of 
either sex who have re- 
sided in Tasmania for 6 
months continuously. 
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5. The Parliament of Victoria—Both of the Victorian legislative chambers are 
elective bodies, but there is a considerable difference in the number of members of each 
House, as well as in the qualifications necessary for members and electors. The number 
of members in the Upper House in March, 1913, was 34, and in the Lower House,65. In 
the Legislative Council the tenure of the seat is for six years, but one member for each 
province retires every third year, except in the case of a dissolution, when one half of the 
newly elected members hold their seats for three years only. Members of the Legislative 
Assembly are elected for the duration of Parliament, which is limited to three years. The 
franchise was extended to women by the ‘‘ Adult Suffrage Act, 1908.’’ An elector for the: 
Legislative Assembly may only vote once, plurality of voting having been abolished in 
1899; an elector, however, qualified in more than one district, may select that for which 
he desires to record his vote. The preferential system of voting (see Section Miscel- 
laneous hereinafter) was for the first time adopted in Victoria at the election held in 
November, 1911. 


(i.) Particulars of Elections. Since the introduction of responsible government in 
Victoria there have been twenty-two complete Parliaments, the first of which was opened. 
on the 21st November, 1856, and closed on the 9th August, 1859, while the twenty-second. 
opened on the 7th January, 1909, and closed on the 24th October, 1911. The second. 
session of the twenty-third Parliament opened on the 3rd July, 1912, and terminated on: 
the 3rd January, 1913. 


Statistics regarding the elections that have been held since 1901 will be found! 
below :— 


PARTICULARS OF VICTORIAN ELECTIONS, 1902 to 1912. 


| Legislative Council. Legislative Assembly. 


Year. | .. |Hlectors in| Voters in Electorsin| Voters in 
| ae Contested |Contested ae he mee ee Contested| Contested lee 
| * | Districts. | Districts S * | Districts. | Districts. 
1902 .... 134,087 * = ¥ 290,241 | 216,063 | 141,471 65.47 


1904 ... 172,526 | 104,865 | 66,182 | 63.11 | 264,709 | 223,600 | 149,192 | 66.72: 
1907 ...’ 180,738 | 78,512 | 27,152 | 934.58 | 261,088 | 191,131 | 117,098 | 61.26. 
1908 ... 185,234 * * * 263,876 | 164,919 | 88,461 | 53.64. 
1910... 240,520 | 136,479 | 40,053 | 38.21 | 487,661 * * 

1911... 249,481 * * * 701,451 | 619,644 | 394,189 | 63.61 
1912 .... 258,742 * * * 667,983 * * * 


* Not contested. 


As the table shews, the proportion of voters for the Legislative Council is considerably 
less than that for the Legislative Assembly. The number of persons who yoted by post 
at the elections for the Legislative Assembly in 1911 was 12,362. 


6. The Parliament of Queensland.—No limit is set by the Constitution Act to the 


number of members of the Legislative Council of Queensland, the total at the latest, 


available date being forty-three. | Members are appointed by the State Governor, and it ~ 


is provided that not less than four-fifths of the members must consist of persons not, 
holding any office under the Crown, except officers of His Majesty’s sea or land forces on 
full or half-pay, or retired officers on pensions. The members are nominated for life. 
By ‘“‘The Electoral Districts Act of 1910” the Legislative Assembly is composed of 
seventy-two members, and the State is now divided into that number of electoral dis- 
tricts, and the General Election which took place in 1912 was in conformity with this. 
new Act. 


(i.) Particulars of Elections. Since the establishment of responsible government. 
in Queensland there have been eighteen complete Parliaments, the first of which opened. 
on the 29th May, 1860, and dissolved on the 20th May, 1863, while the eighteenth 
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Parliament opened on 2nd November, 1909, and closed on 9th January, 1912. The 
nineteenth Parliament opened on the 2nd July, 1912. Statistics regarding the last six 
elections are given below :— 


ELECTIONS FOR QUEENSLAND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 1902 to 1912. 


sat eee og Percentage of Electors 

Hos xe@tlse .| Electors Enrolled. Electors who Voted. Voting in Contested 

83 /sSa8isea Blectorates. 
Year. a3 g 3 S 3 & 

o}8a 

& Z Sz, § 8 |Males.|Females| Total. |Males.|Females| Total. |Males.|Females| Total. 
41902 72 159 | 154 | 108,548 ee 108,548 | 80,076 An 80,076 | 78.88 ae 78.88 
1904 72 140 | 117 | 103,943 4 103,943 | 60,265) cit 60,265 | 74.16 oe 74.16 
1907 72 185 179 | 125,140} 95,049 | 220,189 35 B. 152,049 | 73,42 68.64 71.61 
1908 72 137 | 125 | 117,385} 88,507 | 205,892 77,632) 61,115 | 138,747| 66.13} 69.05 67.39 
1909 72 145 | 133 |135,841) 106,913 | 242,754 | 89,609] 66,809 | 156,418} 75.34 69.36 72.67 
1912 72 144 | 139 |}173,801| 135,789 | 309,590 | 122,844) 95,795 | 218,639 | 75.92 / 75.02 75.52 


The election of 1907 was the first State election in Queensland at which women 
voted, the privilege being conferred under Act 5 Hdw. VII., No. 1. Some of the,returns 
did not separate the sexes in the figures respecting the number of electors who voted, and 
the percentage of males and females was therefore calculated on the total returns where 
the subdivision was made. 


7. Parliament of South Australia.—In this State there is a Legislative Council 
composed of eighteen members and a House of Assembly with forty members, both 
chambers being elective. Under the Constitution Amendment Act, 1908, the State of 
South Australia is divided into four Council Districts, of which one returns six members, 
and the other three return four members each, to the Legislative Council. For the 
purpose of electing members of the House of Assembly the State is divided into twelve 
electoral districts. One of the electoral districts (Torrens) returns five members; two 
(Adelaide and Alexandra) four members each; and the others return three members each. 


(i.) Particulars of Elections. Since the inauguration of responsible government in 
South Australia there have been twenty complete Parliaments, the first of which was 
opened on the 22nd April, 1857, and dissolved on the 1st September, 1859, while the 
twentieth was opened on the 2nd June, 1910, and terminated on the 16th January, 
1912. The first session of the twenty-first Parliament opened on the 19th March, 1912. 
Particulars of voting at the last five elections are given below :— 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 1900 to 1912. 


Electors on Rolls. Electors Who Voted. ee ee 
Year. 
Males. |Females.| Total. Males. |Females.| Total. Males. | Females. 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
1900 ...| 38,688 9,854 | 48,542} 21,408 3,907 25,310 |= 55:32 39.65 
1902 ...| 38,4138 | 13,496 51,909 |} 29,978 7,940 87,918 | 78.04 58.83 
1905 -..| 39,011 | 13,873 52,884 | 28,820 8,328 37,148 | 73.88 60.03 
1910 --.| 48,145 | 16,157 64,302 | 32,540 9,356 41,896 | 67.59 57.91 
1912 ...| 59,228 | 19,985 | 79,213 | 40,709 | 13,016 53,725 | 80.91 72.56 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
1902 ..-| 77,147 | 72,030 | 149,177 | 53,471 | 36,545 90,016} 62.14 49.22 
1905 ..-| 95,396 | 92,249 | 187,645 | 64,330 | 50,246 | 114,576). 67.48 54.47 
1906 ...| 96,724 | 93,438 | 190,162 | 60,109 | 45,997 | 106,106 | 69.31 50.73 
1910 ...| 94,656 | 88,762,| 183,418) 73,464 | 56,830 | 130,294] 77.61 64.03 
1912 .».|117,440 |106,971 | 224,411 | 87,530 | 73,732 | 161,262| 74.53 68.93 
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The proportions of votes recorded to total persons entitled to vote in each of the 
five years given above were as follows:—Legislative Council, 52.14, 73.05, 70.24, 77.64, 
and 78.71 per cent.; and Legislative Assembly, 60.34, 61.06, 55.80, 71.04, and 71.86 per 
cent. 

It is interesting to note that South Australia was the first of the States to grant 
women’s suffrage (under Act No. 16 of 1894), the franchise being exercised for the first 
time at the Legislative Assembly election on the 25th April, 1896. 


8. Parliament of Western Australia.—In this State both chambers are elective. 
For the Legislative Council there are thirty members, each of the ten electorates return- 
ing three members, while the Legislative Assembly is composed of fifty members, one 
member being returned by each of the fifty electoral divisions. At the expiration of two 
years from the date of election to a seat in the Legislative Council, and every two years 
thereafter, the senior member for the time being for each province retires. Seniority is 
determined (a) by date of election, (b) if two or more members are elected on the same 
day, then the senior is the one who polled the least number of votes, (c) if the election be 
uncontested, or in case of an equality of votes, then the seniority is determined by the 
alphabetical precedence of surnames and, if necessary, Christian names. Members of the 
Legislative Assembly are elected for three years. 


(i.) Particulars of Elections. Since the establishment of responsible government in 
Western Australia there have been seven complete Parliaments, the first of which was 
opened on the 30th December, 1890, and was dissolved on the 22nd March, 1893, while 
the seventh Parliament was opened on the 10th November, 1908, and closed on the 3rd 
February, 1911. The first session of the eighth Parliament commenced on the Ist Nov- 
ember, 1911. Particulars relating to the last five Assembly and three Council elections. 
are given in the tables below. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1901 to 1912. 


Electors on the Roll. | In Contested Districts. Votes Recorded. ore 
| | 


1901 | 74,874 | 16,648 | 94,522) 67,967 | 14,775 | 82,742 | 29,832 | 8,255 | 38,087 44 56 46. 
1904 | 108,861 | 54,965 | 163,826 | 88,524 | 49,791 | 138,315 | 48,285 | 23,500 | 66,785 49 47 48 
1905 | 79,025 | 42.697 | 121,722) 65,296 | 36,706 | 102,002 | 33,482 | 19.435 | 52,917 51 53 52 
1908 | 83,060 | 52,919 | 135,979 | 69,277 | 44,804 | 114,081] 46,411 | 29,412 | 75,823 67 66 66 
1911 | 91,814! 60,831 | 152,645! 71,675 | 50,700 | 122,875 | 53,355 | 38,281 | 91,636 74 75 75 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


Year. 


Males 
Females. 
Total 
Males 
Females. 
Total 
Males. 
Females 

Total 
Males. 
Females 
Total. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 


1908 | 29,255 | 6,543 | 35,798 | 19,233 | 4,508 | 23,741 | 10,210 | 2,283 | 12,493 58 51 52) 
1910 | 31,983 | 17,553 | 39,536 | 31,290 | 17,495 | 38,785 | 12,020 | 2,461 | 14,481 38 33 35> 
1912 | 36,716 | 10.437 | 47,153 | 33,490] 9,818 | 43,308 | 20,733 | 5,552 | 26,285 62 57 59 


9. Parliament of Tasmania.—In Tasmania there are two legislative chambers— 
the Legislative Council and the House of Assembly, both bodies being elective. The 
Council consists of eighteen members, returned from fifteen districts, Hobart returning 
three, Launceston two, and the remaining thirteen districts sending one member each. 
For the Parliament which expired in March, 1909, there were thirty-five House of 
Assembly districts, each district returning one member, but, in accordance with the 
Constitution Amendment Act of 1906, upon the expiration of the last Assembly, either 
by dissolution or by effluxion of time, there are now five House of Assembly districts, 
viz., the Commonwealth electoral districts, each district returning six members.’ This. 
latter system came into force at the 1909 elections. 
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(i.) Particulars of Elections. The first Tasmanian Parliament opened on 2nd 
December, 1856, and closed on 8th May, 1861. There have been seventeen complete 
Parliaments since the inauguration of responsible government, the last one opening on 


Qnd July, 1912, and dissolving on 27th December, 1912. 
opened on 22nd April, 1913. 


Particulars of the voting 


The eighteenth Parliament 
at the last five elections, not 


including the election held in January, 1913, are given hereunder :— 


ELECTIONS, HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, TASMANIA, 1900 to 


1912. 


Electors on Roll. aceon, Votes Recorded. nn Nees > 
Year. i UF 
Males |Females.| Males. | Females.) Males. |Females.| Males. | Females. 
1900 39,002 29,022 18,872 65.02 

*1903 43,999 Pa 40,267 eh 23,766 a8 59.87 are 
+1906 47,400 | 41,629 | 37,120 | 33,415 23,128 | 17,194 62.30 51.46 
T1909 50,221 | 45,563 | 50,221 | 45,563 | 30,509 | 19,893 | 60.74 43.67 
1912 52,853 | 50,660 | 52,853 | 50,660 | 40,713 | 35,337 | 77.03 69.73 


* Manhood suffrage, Act 64 Vic., No.5. + Universal adult suffrage, Act 3 Edward VII., No. 13. 
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$3. 


Administrative Government. 


In each State, as well as in the Commonwealth, the Government is administered 
by a number of chief departments, on lines similar to those on which administrative 
government is carried on in the United Kingdom. Reference has already been made to 
the creation of the Commonwealth Departments (see pages 778 and 779). In the States the 


number and functions of the administrative departments vary considerably. 
matter has also been referred to hereinbefore (see page 805). 


one department is under the control of a single Minister. 
on this page and on the following pages shews the sub-departments, branches, etc., of 
each Ministerial Department in the Commonwealth and in each State, together with the 
Acts administered and other more important matters dealt with. 


COMMONWEALTH ADMINISTRATIVE GOVERNMENT, 1913. 
ay 


This 
In many cases more than 
The tabular statement given 


Departments, Sub-depart- 
ments, Branches, etc, 


Acts Administered. 


Matters dealt with or under 
Control. 


1. Prime Minister’s— 
(a) Auditor-General. 
(b) Public Service Com- 
missioner (as from Ist 
July, 1912). 


2. Attorney-General’s— 
(a) Crown-Solicitor. (6) 
High Court. (c) Patents, 
Copyright, Designs, and 
Trade Marks. 


Arbitration (Public Service), 
Commonwealth Public Service 
(as from 1st July. 1912), Common- 
wealth Salaries, Parliamentary 
Allowances, Petherick Collec- 
tion, Royal Commissions. 


Acts Interpretation, Amend- 
ments Incorporation, Bills of Ex- 
change, Commonwealth Con- 
eiliation and Arbitration, Copy- 
right, Designs, Evidence, Extra- 
dition, High Court Procedure, 
Judiciary, Jury Exemption, 
Parliamentary Papers, Patents, 
Trade-marks and Designs, Rules 
Publication, Service and Execu- 
tion of Process, State Law and 
Records Recognition, Statutory 
Declarations. 


Auditor - General and Staff, 
Communication with the Gover- 
nor -General, Communication 
with the States, Officers of the 
Parliament, Public Service Com- 
missioner and Staff, Royal Com- 
missions, The Commonwealth of 
Australia Gazette, the Federal 


Executive Council. 


Bankruptcy and ‘Insolvency. 
Bills of exchange and Promissory 
Notes, Conciliation and Arbitra: 
tion, Copyright, Crown Law 
Offices, Designs, Divorce and Mat- 
rimonial Cases, Foreign Corpora- 
tions, Judiciary and Courts, Mar- 
riage, Patents, Parliamentary 
Drafting, Recognition throughout 
Commonwealth of State laws, re- 
cords, and judicial proceedings, 
Service and Execution through- 
out Commonwealth of State pro- 
cess and judgments, Trade-marks. 
Trading and Financial Corpora- 
‘tions formed within the limits of 


the Commonwealth. 
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Departments, Sub-Depart- 
ments, Branches, etc. 


ADMINISTRATIVE GOVERNMENT, 


COMMONWEALTH—(continued). 


Acts Administered. 


Matters dealt with or under 
Control. 


3. Home Affairs— 
(a) Bureau of Census and 


Statistics. (b) Electoral 

ce. (c) Lands and Sur- 
veys. (da) Meteorological 
Office. — (e) Public Works. 


(f) Public Service Commis- 
sioner (until Ist July, 1912). 


4, Treasury— 


(a) Land Tax and Assess- 
ment, | 

(b) Old Age Pensions. 

(c) Maternity Bonus, 


6. Trade and Customs— 


(a) Customs and Excise. 
(b) Fisheries. (c) Naviga- 
tion. (d@) Quarantine. 


6. External Affairs— 


(a) Advertising and Immi- 
gration. (b) High Gom- 
missioner’s Office. (c) Nor- 
thern Territory. (d) Papua. 


7. Defence— 


(a) Military Board 
(bo) Naval Board 


8. Postmaster-General’s— 


Census and Statistics, Com- 
monwealth Public Service (until 
1st July, 1912),.Commonwealth 
Electoral, Commonwealth Fran- 
chise, Constitution Alteration 
(Senate Elections), Disputed 
Elections and Qualifications, 
Electoral Divisions, Electoral 
Validating, Governor-General’s 
Residences, Kalgoorlie to Port 
Augusta Railway, Lands Acquisi- 
tion, Meteorology, Referendum 
(Constitution Alteration), Repre- 
sentation, Seat of Government, 
Seat of Government Acceptance, 
Seat of Government (Adminis- 
tration), Senate Elections. 


Appropriation, Audit, Austra- 
lian Notes, Bank Notes Tax, 


Joinage, Commonwealth Bank, | 


Commonwealth Inscribed Stock, 
Constitution Alteration (State 
Debts), Invalid and Old-Age 
Pensions, Land Tax, Land Tax 
Assessment, Life Assurance 
(Companies), Loan Act, Marine 
Insurance, Maternity Bonus, 
Supply, Surplus Revenue, Tas- 
mania Grant, Trust Fund Ad- 
vances. 


Australian Industries Preser- 
vation, Beer Excise, Bounties, 
Commerce (trade descriptions), 
Customs, Customs (Inter-State 
Accounts), Customs Tariff, Dis- 
tillation, Excise, Excise Proce- 
dure, Excise Tariff, Lighthouse, 
Manufactures Encouragement, 
Quarantine, Sea-carriage of 
Goods, Seamen’s Compensation, 
Secret Commissions, Shale Oils 
Bounties, Spirits, Sugar Bounty. 


Contract Immigrants, Emigra- 
gration, High Commissioner, 
Immigration Restriction, 
Naturalisation, Northern Terri- 
tory Acceptance, Northern Terri- 
tory (Administration), Pacific 
Island Labourers, Papua. 


Defence, Naval Agreement, 
Naval Defence. 


Pacific Cable, Post and Tele- 
graph, Post and Telegraph Rates, 
Purchase Telephone Lines Ac- 
quisition, Telegraph, Wireless 
Telegraphy. 


Astronomy, Census and Statis- 


‘tics, Elections, Franchise, Lands, 


Meteorology, Public Service 
Commissioner (until 1st July, 
1912), Public Works, Railways, 


Representation of the People, 


Rivers, Seat of Government, 
Surveys. 
Appropriation and Supply, 


Assistance to States, Banking, 
Currency, Coin and Legal Ten- 
der, Government Printer, In- 
surance, Invalid and Old-Age 
Pensions, Maternity Bonus, Pub- 
lic Loans, Public Moneys, State 
Debts, Taxation (other than 
duties of Customs and of Excise). 
- 


Bounties, Bureau of Agricul- 
culture, Customs and Excise, 
Fisheries (other than Pearl Shell 
or Trepang) in Australian waters 
beyond territorial limits, Inter- 
State Commission, Lighthouses, 
Lightships, Beacons and Buoys, 
Quarantine, Trade and Commerce 
(including Navigation and Ship- 
ping), Weights and Measures. 


Consular Appointments, Ex- 
ternal Affairs, Pearl Shell and 
Trepang Fisheries in Australian 
waters beyond territorial limits, 
High Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Emigration, Influx of 
Criminals, Naturalisation and 
Aliens, Passports, People of 
Races (other than the Aboriginal 
races in any State) for whom it is 
deemed necessary to make special 
laws, Relations with the Pacific 
Islands, Territories of the Com- 
monwealth, 


Control of Railways with respect 
to transport for Naval and Mili- 
tary purposes, Naval and Military 
Defence, Naval and Military 
Factories and Workshops. 


Postal, Telegraph and other 
like services. 


ADMINISTRATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES—ADMINISTRATIVE GOVERNMENT, 1913. 


Departments, Sub-Depart- 
ments, Branches, etc. 


Acts Administered. 


Matters dealt with or under 
Control. 


1. Premier’s Office*— 

(a) Governor's Establish- 
ment. (b) Agent-General. 
(c) Immigration & Tourist 
Bureau. 


2. Chief-Secretary— 

(a) Executive Council. (b) 
Audit Dept. (c) Police Dept. 
(d) Inspector-General of 
Insane. (e) Public Health 
Dept. (f) Master in Lunacy. 
(g) Medical Board.  (h) 
State Fisheries. . (7) Abori- 
gines Protection Board. (J) 
Board of Fire Commission- 
ers. (k) Electoral Office. 
(1) Registry of Friendly 
Societies & Trade Unions. 
(m) Bureau of Statistics. 
(n) Dental Board. (0) Meat 
Industry and Abattoirs 
Board. 


3. Treasury— 

(a) Stamp Duties Office. 
(b) Taxation Dept. (c) Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. (d) 
Explosives Dept. (e) Ship- 
ping Offices, Sydney and 
Newcastle. (f) Navigation 
Dept. (g) Resumed Pro- 
perties Office. (h) Stores 
Supply Department. 

The following depart- 
ments are connected with 
the Treasury though ad- 
ministered by Commission- 
ers :— 

(a) Government Railways 
and Tramways. (b) Sydney 
Harbour Trust. (c) Govern- 
ment Savings Bank. 


4. Dept. of Attorney-General 
and of Justice— 

(a) Prothonotary & Regis- 
trar in Divorce. (b) Master 
in Equity. (c) Sheriff. (d) 
Registrar in Bankruptcy. (e) 
Registrar of Probates, etc. 
(f) Crown Solicitor. 
(g) Parliamentary Drafts- 
man. (h) Clerk of the Peace. 
(i) Registrar of Sydney Dis- 
trict Court. (7) Registrar- 
General. (k) City Coroner. 
(1) Children’s Court. (m) 
Petty Sessions.’ (n) Police 
Magistrates, Clerks of Petty 
Sessions and Registrars of 
District Courts: (0) Prisons 
Department. (p) Public 
Service Board. 


Parliamentary Electorates and 
Elections, Lunacy, Audit, Banks 
and Bank Holidays, Birds Pro- 
tection, Bread, Building and Co- 
operative Societies, Sunday 
Closing, Careless Use of Fire, 


Constitution, Dentists, Destitute 
Children’s Society, Diseased 
Animals and Meat, Dog and 


Goat, Fire Brigades, Fisheries, 
Friendly Societies, Gaming and 
Betting, Inebriates, Medical 
Practitioners, Metropolitan 
Traffic, Native Animals Pro- 
tection, Native Dogs Destruction, 
Noxious Trades, Obscene 
Publications, Police Offences, 
Police Regulation, Printing, 
Public Entertainments, Public 
and Private Hospitals, Public 
Health, Sydney Corporation, 
Vagrancy, Weights and Mea- 
sures, Pure Food, Theatres, etc., 
Cattle Slaughtering, etc., Dair- 
ies Supervision, Juvenile ‘Smok- 
ing Suppression, Motor Traffic, 
Aborigines Protection, Influx of 
Criminals Prevention. 


Stamp Duties, Land & Income 
Tax, Merchant Shipping, Navi- 
gation, Wharfage and Tonnage 
Rates, Government Railways, 
Railways Commissioners Ap- 
pointments, Sydney Harbour 
Trust, Government Savings 
Bank, Pharmacy, Explosives. 


Auctioneers, Bankruptcy, 
Billiards, Companies, Contract- 
ors’ Debts, Coroners, Crimes, 


Fines and Penalties, Habitual 
Criminals, Hawkers and Pedlars, 
Interstate Debts, Jury, Justices, 
Legal Process, Liens on 
Crops, Liquor, Lotteries, Mar- 
riage, Money-lenders, Crown 
Suits, Defamation, Newspapers, 
Pawnbrokers, Prisons, Public 
Service, Real Property, Regis- 
tration of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages, of Deeds of Firms, 
Sheriff, Small Debts Recovery, 
Stage Carriages, Wills, Probate 
and Administration, Poor 
Prisoners Defence. 


Criminal Appeal, District Courts, 


Is charged with—Departmental 
business connected with the 
Houses of Parliament (including 
official publication of debates), 
foreign correspondence, 
correspondence with Colonial, 
Commonwealth, and State 
Governments, the Agent- 
General and with Immigration 
matters, and Norfolk Island. 


Is charged with—the public seal, 
execution of capital sentences, 
appointment of magistrates, the 
police, public health, issue of 
theatrical & racecourse licenses, 
care and treatment of insane and 
inebriates, hospitals & charitable 
institutions, business relating 
to ecclesiastical establishments, 
supervision of dairies, general 
elections, franchise, statistics, 
and all matters of business not 
expressly assigned to any other 
department. 


Finance, management of Con- 
solidated Revenue, public works, 
closer settlement, Treasury guar- 
antee, and general loan funds, 
also of public debt, resumed 
properties, payment of Imperial 
and State pensions, purchase and 
issue of stores, Govt. printing 
office, Govt. railways a d tram- 
ways, Sydney Harbour Trust, 
navigation and shipping, storage 
and issue of explosives, engage- 
ment and discharge of seamen in 
British and colonial vessels, 
tenders and contracts for public 
supplies, etc., State clothing 
factory. 


Is charged with—business re- 
lating to the offices of the Chief 
Justice, and Puisne, Judges, 
Supreme Courts, District Courts, 
Circuit Courts and Quarter 
Sessions, deals with all matters 
relating to remission of sentences, 
or of fines or estreats or control 
of Court houses, etc., and advises 
the Govt. on all legal questions. 


* This is not a separate department, but is attached to the Ministerial department held by the 


Premier for the time being. 
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NEw SOUTH WALES—(continued). 


Departments, Sub-Depart- | 


ments, Branches, etc. 


t 


Acts Administered. 


Matters dealt with or under 
Control. 


5. Department of Lands— 


cos) 


a) 


(a) Survey of Lands. 

‘b) Local Land Boards. 

(c) Trigonometrical Survey. 

(d) Land Appeal Court. 

(e) Western Land Board. 

(f) Closer Settlement Advi- 
sory Boards. 


. Dept. of Public Works.— 


National Works, Harbours 
and Drainage. (¢) Railway 
and Tramway Construction. 
(d) Engineering Drafting. 


(e) Survey Drafting. (f) Sur- | 


vey. (g) Land Valuation. 
(h) Local Government. (7) 
Accounts. (j) Bonds and 
Contracts. (k) 
Undertakings. (1) Metropoli- 


tan Board of Water Supply | 


and Sewerage. (m) Hunter 
District Water Supply and 
Sewerage Board, and 
Country Towns Water 
Supply and Sewerage. 


. Department of Mines— 
(a) Ministerial Branch. (b) 

Registrar and Inquiry. (c) 

Account and Examining. 


(d) Lease. (e) Charting and 
Mining Survey. (f) Geo- 
logical Survey. (g) Geo- 


logical Survey Laboratory. 
(h) Inspectors of Mines and 
Drills. (i) Miners’ Accident 
Relief Board, (j) Prospect- 
ing Board, (k) Mining 
Museum. (/) Sludge Abate- 
ment Board, (m) Coalfields 
(n) Correspondence. (0) Re- 
cords. 


8. Dept. of Agriculture— 


(a) Administrative.  (b) 
Accounts. (c) Stock. (d) 
Forestry. (e) Superintend- 


ent and Chief Inspector. 
(ff): Fruit Expert and Irri- 
gation. (g) Exports and 
Cold Storage. (h) Library 
and “Agricultural Gazette.” 
(¢) Sheep and Wool Expert, 
(j) Dairy Expert. (k) Chem- 
ist. (1) Entomologist. (m) 
Botanic Gardens, Centen- 
nial Park, &c. (n) Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College. 
(o) Experiment Demonstra- 
tion and School Farms. 
(p) Agricultural Museum. 
(q) Viticultural Expert. (7) 
Economic Botanist. (s) 
Fumigating Chambers. 


(a) Architects Branch. (b) | 


Industrial | 


(m2) | 


| 
| 


Crown Lands, Newcastle Pas- 
turage Reserve, Conditional Pur- 
chaser's Relief, Public Roads, 


| Public Parks, Public Gates, Pub- 


lic Trusts, Labour Settlements, 
Appraisement, Prickly Pear De- 
struction, Western Lands, Closer 


| Settlement, Church and School 
| Lands. 


Drainage Promotion, Public 
Watering Places, Water Rights, 
Water and Drainage, Public 
Works, Country Towns Water 


| and Sewerage, Metropolitan and 


Hunter District Water and 
Sewerage, Scaffolding and Lifts. 
Local Government, and all Acts 
connected with authorised Public 
Works. 


Mining, Miners' Accident Re- 
lief, Mines Inspection, Coal 
Mines Regulation, State Coal 
Mines. 


Vine and Vegetation Diseases, 
Fruit Pests, Wine Adulteration, 
Fertilisers, Pastures Protection, 
Commons,Stock, Stock Diseases, 
Forestry, Trustees of Show 
Grounds, Enabling, Fruit Cases, 
Wentworth, Hay, Balranald and 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation, 


All business arising from ten- 
ures created by Crown Lands 
‘Acts and other Acts mentioned, 
dedications and _ reservations, 
exchanges of land, proclama- 
tion of towns and_ villages, 
business connected with Land 
Appeal Court, local boards, dis- 
trict surveyors, and Crown land 
agents, survey of Crown lands, 
and triangulation survey of State, 
and making lands available for 
settlement. 


Erection, maintenance, and 
repair of public buildings and 
works; construction of harbour 
works, docks, water supply and 
sewerage works, tanks and wells, 
railways and tramways; “Na- 
tional” roads and bridges; sur- 
veys and valuations; administra- 
tion of Local Government Acts; 
constrifction of dredges and 
punts, machinery, State Brick- 
works, Quarries, Timber Yards, 
and Workshops. 


All matters relating to mining 
generally ; geological and mining 
surveys; assays, inspection of 
mines, miners’ accident relief, 
advances to prospectors. 


Matters relating toagriculture, 


forestry,stock,water conservation 
and irrigation, including experi- 
ment and demonstration farms, 
stud farms, viticultural stations 
and nurseries, experiment plots, 
Agricultural college, Farm 
Schools, Botanic Gardens, Cen- 
tennial Park and Sydney Domain, 
Nursery Gardens Campbelltown; 
irrigation farms, and supervision 
of dairies for instructional pur- 
poses; destruction and preven- 
tion of fruit pests; diseases of 
|stock; publication of Agricul- 
tural Gazette and Bulletins; and 
general advice and instruction 
on agricultural matters, 
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NEW SOUTH WALES—(continued). 


Departments, Sub-Depart- 
ments, Branches, etc. 


Acts Administered. 


Other Matters dealt with or 
under Control. 


9. Dept. of Public Instruction— 
(a) Public Library. (b) 
Observatory (c) National 
Art Gallery, (d) Australian 
Museum. (¢) Technical Col- 
leges. (f) Technological 
Museums. (g) Teachers’ 
Training Colleges. (h) State 
Children’s Relief Dept., Or- 
mond House Shelter, and 
Mittagong Farm Homes. 
(i) Industrial and Reforma- 
tory Schools. 


10, Department of Labour and 
Indus' 


Public Instruction, Free Edu- 
cation, State Children’s Relief, 
Children’s Protection, Infant 
Protection, Neglected Children 
and Juvenile Offenders, An- 
atomy, Public Library and Art 
Gallery, Australian Museum, 
Schools of Arts, University and 
University Colleges, Sydney 
Grammar School, Bursaries 
Endowment, Trades Hall and 
Literary Institute, Anatomy. 


Early Closing, Factories and 
Shops, Shearers’ Accommoda- 
tion, Agreements validating, Ap- 
prentices, Truck, Minimum 
Wage, Saturday Half Holiday, 
Industrial Arbitration, Gas, 
Clerical Workers. 


All matters dealing with educa- 
tion; high schools, district 
schools, continuation (artisan, 
commercial and domestic) 
schools, kindergarten and sub- 
sidised teaching, technical 
education, scholarships, quali- 
fying, intermediate and leaving 
certificates, medical inspection of 
school children, anthropometri- 
cal survey of school children, 
rural camp schools for city 
children, travelling schools, 
school agriculture, school con- 
veyance system, physical train- 
ing, swimming, &c. 


All matters relating to regu- 
lation of working conditions in 
factories and shops, early closing, 
wages awards, industrial matters 
generally, and State Labour 
Bureau. 


VICTORIA.—ADMINISTRATIVE GOVERNMENT, 1913. 


1. Chief Secretary— 

(a) Board for the Protec- 
tion of Aborigines. (b) Pub- 
lic Service Commissioner. 
(c) Registry of Friendly 
Societies. (d) Observatory. 
(e) Government Statist. (f) 
Marine Board. (g) Audit, 
(h) Lunacy. (i) Explosives. 
(j) Mercantile. (k) Marine, 
(1) Neglected Children and 
Reformatory Schools. (m) 
Penal and Gaols. () Police. 
(0) Premier’s Office. (p) In- 
spection of Stores. (q)Public 
Library. (r) Government 
Shorthand Writer. (s)Train- 
ing Ships. 


Attorney-General and Min- 
ister of Justice— 
(a) Supreme Court. (b) 


» 


County Court. (¢c) Crown 
Law Offices. (d) Crown 
Solicitor. (e) Master in 


Equity and Lunacy. (f) 
Prothonotary. (g) Registrar 
of Titles. (h) Sheriffs. 


3. Treasury— 

(a) Land and Income Tax 
Office. (b) Printing Office. 
{c) Curator of Intestate 
Estates. (d) Charities. (e) 
Tender Board. 


Aborigines, Animals Protec- 
tion, Constitution, Crimes, Ex- 
plosives, Fire Brigades, Friendly 
Societies, Gaols, Inebriates, Lib- 
raries, Licensing (part), Lunacy, 
Marine, Marine Stores and Old 
Metals, Matches, Medical, Neg- 
lected Children, Poisons, Police 
Offences, Police Regulations, 
Public Service, Registration of 
Births, Deaths and Marriages, 
Theatres, Weights & Measures, 
Dentists, Indeterminate Sen- 
tences, Infant Life Protection, 
Statistics, and Opium (part), 
Motor-car, Electoral, Preferen- 
tial Voting, Pea-rifles and 
Saloon-Guns. 


Supreme Court, County Court, 
Coroners, Justices, Licensing 
(part), Probate, Crimes, Juries, 
Declarations & Affidavits, Chil- 
dren’s Courts, Companies, Con- 
veyancing, Crown Remedies, 
Registration of Firms, Hawkers, 
Insolvency, Instruments, Mines 
(part), Money-lenders, Pawn- 
brokers, Real Property, Transfer 
of Land, Stamps, Trusts, Book 
Debts, and Imprisonment of 
Fraudulent Debtors. 


Auction Sales, Hospitals and 
Charities, Public Moneys, Say- 
ings Bank, Income Tax, Licens- 
ing (part), and Acts relating to 
loans, State Land Tax. 


Departmental business con- 
nected with the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, execution of capital sen- 
tences, local option, prisons, the 
Govt. Gazette, Lotteries, Gam- 
ing and Betting, Public Library, 
Museum and Art Gallery, 
‘Hansard,” Police, Public and 
Bank Holidays, and other mat- 
ters as indicated in columns 1 
and 2 


Bankruptcy and insolvency, ad- 
ministration and probate, control 
of courthouses, etc., preparation 
of legal instruments, administra- 
tion of justice generally, and ad- 
vice to Government in all legal 
questions. 


Conduct of finances, Govern- 
ment banking, the public debt, 
preparation of Estimatesand Bud- 
get, financial aid to charities, en- 
dowment to municipal institu- 
tions. 
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VICTORIA—(continued). 


Departments, Sub-Depart- | 
ments, Branches, etc. 


Acts Administered. 


Matters dealt with or under 
Control. 


4. Public Instruction— 


5. Railways— 


6. Mines— 


7. Water Supply— 


8. Agricultural— 


9. Lands— 

(a) Survey. (b) Botanic 
Gardens and Domain. (c) 
Land Purchase & Manage- 
ment Board. (d) Advertising 
& Intelligence Department 
(Immigration). 


10. Public Works— 
(a) Roadsand Bridges and 
Local Govt. Brch. (b) State 


Schools. (c) Dredges and 
Snagging. (da) Ports and 
Harbours. 

11. Labour— 

12. Forests— 


13. Public Health— 


Education, Teachers, Registra- 
tion of Teachers and Schools. 


Railways and other Acts relat- 
ing to specific railways and 
railway loans. 


Mines, Gold Buyers, Boilers 
Inspection, Mines Development, 


| Coal Mines Regulation. 


Water, Waterworks Construc- 
tion, Water Supply, Loans 
Application. 


Agricultural Colleges, Vegeta- 
tion Diseases, Stock Diseases, 
Milk and Dairy Supervision, 
Artificial Manures, Thistle, and 


Vine Diseases, Sheep Dipping. 


Lands, Closer Settlement, 
Vermin Destruction, Local Gov- 
ernment (part), Seed Wheat Ad- 
vances, Bush Fires Loan, State 
Aid Abolition, Mines (part) 


Local Government, Fisheries, 
Game, Hlectric Lighting and 
Power, Pounds, Dog, Unused 
Roads and Water Frontages, 
Tramways, Drainage Areas, 
Municipal Grounds, Upper Yarra 
Traffic, Country Roads. 


Factories and Shops, Servants. 


Registry Office. 


Forests. 


Health, Cemeteries, Pure Food. 


Education generally, super- 
vision of the Training College, 
registration of teachers & schools, 


Management and maintenance 
of Government railways and 
electric trams. 


Deals with applications for 
mining leases and licenses, water- 
rights, prospecting. 


Administration of various water 
works trusts, construction of 
water works and irrigation sys- 
tems, boring for water. 


Agricultural colleges & experi- 
mental farms, orchards, vine- 
yards, and horticultural gardens, 
dissemination of information 
regarding agricultural ete. pur- 
suits,lectures and demonstrations 
in practical and theoretical agri- 
culture, ete., “ Agricultural Jour- 
nal” and Agricultural Year 
Book.” 


Survey, sale, and administra- 
tion of Crown lands, including 
occupation for industrial, agri- 
cultural, and pastoral purposes. 
Immigration, assisted and nom- 
inated passages. 


Construction of public works, 
erection and repairs of all Goy- 
ernment buildings, railway con- 
struction, lighthouses, buoys,and 
signal stations, snagging opera- 
tions in rivers, Alfred Graving 
Dock, Government steamer, im- 
migration, Labour Bureau. 


Inspection of factories, work- 
capes and shops, wages boards, 
iifts. ‘ 


Public health generally, inspec- 
tion of food. 


QUEENSLAND.—ADMINISTRATIVE GOVERNMENT, 1943. 


1. Chief Secretary— 

(a) Auditor-General. (6) 
Agent-General. (c) Bureau of 
Exchange of International 
Publications. (d) Govt. Resi- 
dency, Thursday Island. (e) 
Immigration Dept. (f/) In- 
telligence & Tourist Bureau. 
(a) 8.8. Lucinda. (h) Pub. 
Library, Art Gallery, and 
Museum. 


2. Public Instruction— 


3. Railways— 


Constitution, Extradition, Im- 
migration, Officials in Parlia- 
ment, Public Service, Standard 
Time, Influx of Criminals Pre- 
vention. 


Wnuiversity, Grammar Schools, 
State Education, Central Tech- 
nical College. 


Railways, Railway Construc- 
tion, (Land Subsidy), Railways 
(Employés’ Appeal). 


Commissions,ete.,under Public 
Seal of State, foreign correspond- 
ence, immigration, justices of the 
peace, legislation, public service, 
communications with Governor 
and with States, Commonwealth, 
British, colonial, and foreign 
Governments. 


Primary education, schools of 
art and technical colleges, gram- 
mar schools, University of 
Queensland. 


Railways and tramways man- 
agement and construction. ~ 
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QUEENSLAND—(continued). 


Departments, Sub-Depart- 
ments, Branches, etc. 


Acts Administered. 


Matters dealt with or under 
Control. 


4. Home Secretary— 


(a) Government Adver- 
tising Board. (b) Electoral 
Department. (c) Board of 
Health. (d) Registrar-Gene- 
ral. (e) Dental Board. (f) 
Local Auditors Board. (g) 
Medical and Pharmacy 
Board. (h) Aborigines. (2) 
Benevolent Asylum. () 
Police. (k) Prisons. (J) Or- 
phanages. (m) Cemeteries. 
(n) Conciliation Boards. 
(0) Dalby Sanatorium. 
(p) Diamantina Hospital 
for Incurables. 


5, Treasury— 


(a) Government Analyst. 
(b) Govt. Printing Office. (c) 
Government Savings Bank. 
(d) Government Stores. (e) 
Harbours and Rivers De- 


partment. (f) Income Tax 
Department. (g) Marine 
Department. (h) Marine 


Board.. (i) Water Supply 
Department. (j) Comptr. of 
Central Sugar Mills. 


6. Attorney-General— 


(a) Crown S6licitor. (b) 
Supreme & District Courts. 
(c) Curator in_ Intestacy 
and Insanity. (d) Trustees 
in Insolvency. (e) Registry 
of Friendly Societies. (f) 
Registry of Titles. (g) Com. 
of Stamps. (h) Police Magis- 
trates. (i) Petty Sessions. 


7. Mines— 


(a) Geological Survey. (b) 
Mining Registries. (c) Mines 
Inspctrs. (d@) Gold Wardens. 


8. Public Lands— 


(a) District Land Offices. 
(b) District Survey Offices. 
(c) Survey Office. 


9. Agriculture— 


(a) Agricultural Collége. 
(b) Inspectors of Stock and 
Sheep & Registry of Brands. 
(c) Botanic Gardens. (d) 
State Farms and Nurseries. 
(e) Sugar Experiment Sta- 
tions. (f) Bacteriological 
Institute. 


40. Public Works— 


(a) Government Architect. 
(b) Engineer for Bridges. 
(c) Director of Labour. 


(d) Factories etc. Inspectors. 


(e) Inspector of Machinery. 


Aboriginals, Bank Holidays, 
Brisb. Traffic, Careless Use of 
Fire, Carriers, Cemetery, Char- 
itable Institutions, Children’s 
Protection, Contagious Diseases, 
Dental, Elections, Fencing, Fire 
Brigades, Hawkers, Health, 
Hospital, Industrial Schools, 
Inebriates, Insanity, Legitima- 
tions, Leprosy, Licensing, Local 
Govt.,Medical,NativeLabourers, 
Party Processions, Pharmacy, 
Police, Prisons, Religious, etc., 
Institutions, Registration 
Births, etc., Poisons, Statistical 
Returns, Water Police. 


Coast Survey, Explosive, Fish- 
eries, Savings Banks, Annuities, 
Harbour Boards, Harbour Dues. 
Income Tax, Irrigation, Loans, 
Local Wks. Loans,Merch’nt Ship: 
ping and Seamen’s, Navigation, 
Oyster, Pearlshell and Béche-de- 
mer, Port Dues Revision, Firms 
Registration, Stock Inscription, 
Sugar Works, Treasury Notes and 
Bills, Tobacco, Water Authori- 
ties, Weights and Measures. 


Building Societies, Companies, 
District Courts, Friendly Socie- 
ties, Inquests of Death, Inquest 
on Fires, Insolvency, Intestacy, 
Jury, Printing, Real Property, 
Small Debts, Stamp, Succession 
and Probate, Supreme Court, 
Totalisator Restriction, Totalisa- 
tor Tax, Trade Unions. 


Gold Mining, Mineral Lands, 
School of Mines. 


Agric. Lands Purchase, Crown 
Lands, Pastl.Leases, Pub. Parks, 
Pub. Works Land Resumption, 
Rabbit, Marsupial-proof Fen- 
cing, Trustees of Public Lands. 


Agric. Bank, Brands, Dairy, 
Diseases in Plants, Sheep and 
Stock, Game & Fish Acclimatisa- 
tion, Grape-vine Diseases, Live 
Stock and Meat Export, Marsu- 
pial Boards, Meat and Dairy 
Produce Encouragement, Native 
Birds Protection, Slaughtering, 
Shearers’ and Sugar-workers’, 
Sugar Experiment Stations. 


Brisb. Water Supply, Electric 
Light and Power, Factories and 
Shops, Wages Bds., Inspection of 
Machinery and Scaffolding. 


Is charged with business con- 
nected with—aboriginals, ceme- 
teries, elections, fire brigades, 
hospitals and charitable institu- 
tions, industrial and reforma- 
tory schools, insanity, lazarets, 
police, prisons, public health, 
quarantine, remission and exe- 
cution of sentences and penal- 
ties, theatres, miscellaneous ser- 
vices, and all other matters of in- 
ternal arrangement not confided 
to any other Minister. 


Central sugar mills, dredges, 
fisheries, finance generally, har- 
bour boards and improvements, 
navigation, ports and harbours, 
powder magazines, public debt, 
Savings banks, taxation generally, 
trade and commerce, wharves 
and jetties. 


Administration of justice gene- 
rally, advising Government on all 
legal questions, judicial establish- 
ments, courts of petty sessions, 
preparation. of all legal instru- 
ments and contracts. 


Geological survey, mineral 
fields, regulation of mines, Char- 
ters Towers School of Mines. 


Destruction, etc., of rabbits, 
opening and closing roads, re- 
serves, survey, sale, settlement, 
and occupation of Crown lands, 
town commonages. 


Agric. College, Botanic Gar- 
dens, brands (horses, sheep, and 
cattle), diseases in animals and 
plants, loans in aid of co-oper- 
ative agric. production, marsu- 
pial destruction, meat and 
dairy produce encouragement, 
slaughter of cattle for consump- 
tion, State farms and nurseries, 
sugar experiment stations. 


Construction of public build- 
ings, State-school buildings, 
bridges, hospitals, electric light 
and power stations. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—ADMINISTRATIVE GOVERNMENT, 1913. 


Departments, Sub-Depart- 
ments, Branches, etc. 


1. Chief Secretary— 

(a) Statistical Dept. (b) 
Audit. (c) Public Actuary, 
(d) Sheriff. (e) Registry- 
General. (f) Government 
Printer. (g) Police. (h) 
Central Board of Health. 
(i) Hospitals. (jg) Lunatic 
Aslyum. (k) Destitute Per- 
sons. (l) State Children. 
(m) Government Shorthand 
Writer. (n) Photolitho- 
graphic Department. 


2. Treasury— 

(a) Land and Income Tax 
Department. (b) Stamp 
Duty Department. (c) Agent 
General in London. 


Attorney-General— 

(a) Law Officers. (b) Pub. 
Trustees. (c) Curator of 
Convicts’ Estates. (d) Sup- 
reme Ct. (e) Registrars of 
Industrial Soc., ete., in Ad- 
miralty, of Probates, of 
Companies, and of Building 
Soc. (f) Insolvency Court. 
(g) Police and Local Courts. 
(h) Licensing Benches. (i) 
Registrar-General of Deeds. 
(j) Coroners, (i) Electoral 
Department. 


~ 


4. Crown Lands and Immigra- 
tion, and Mines— 

(a) Crown Lands Office. 
(b) Roads Department. 
(c) Woods and Forests De- 
partment. (d) Tourist Bu- 
reau. (e) Intelligence De- 


partment. (f) Survey De- 
partment. (g) Fisheries 
Department. 
3 ‘ 
5. Public Works— 


(a) Railways Department. 
(bo) Engineer-in-Chief’s De- 
partment, (ce) Hydraulic 
Engineer’s Department. (d) 
Works and Buildings and 
Labour Bureau Department 
(e) Marine Board. Depart- 
iunent. (f) Control of Govy- 
ernment Wharves Depart- 
ment. (g) Supply and 
Tender Board Department. 
(h) Aborigines Department. 


6. Mines— 
(a) Department of Mines. 
(b) Government Geologist. 


7. Education— 
, (a) Education Department 
_(b) Adelaide University. (c) 
Adelaide School of Mines. 
(d) Country Schools _ of 
Mines. (e) Public Library, 
Museum, and Art Gallery. 
(f) Observatory. 


Acts Administered. 


Matters dealt with or under 
Contyrol, 


Civil Service, Audit, Friendly 
Societies, Registration of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages, Prison, 


Police Prisons, Sheriff, Legiti-- 


mation, Public Hospitals, Luna- 
tics, Destitute Persons, Affilia- 
tion Law, State Children’s, 
Health, Vaccination, Sale of 
Food and Drugs, Places and 
Public, Entertainments, and 
other Acts dealing with law and 
order. 


Motor Vehicles, Seed Wheat, 
Unclaimed Moneys, Oyster Fish- 
ery, Pawnbrokers, Appraisers, 
Auctioneers, Publicans' Licenses 
Hawkers’ Licenses, ‘1'axation, 
Stamp Duty. 


Administration and Probate, 
Public Trustee, Supreme Court, 
Legal PYactitioners, Succession 
Duties, Companies, Insolvency, 
Police, Criminal Law, Local 
Courts, Real Property, Bills of 
Sale, Preferable Liens, Work- 
men’s Liens, Deposit of Deeds, 
Coroners,’ Electoral Code, Acts 
in which magistrates have juris- 
diction, ancient lights. 


Corporations, District Coun- 
ceils, Dog, Fisheries, Manufac- 
turing Districts, Ornamental 
Grounds, Blocker’s Loan, Fences, 
Bird Protection, Game, National 
Park, Noxious Weeds, Wild Dog 
and Foxes, Reclaimed Swamps 
and Irrigation, Roads, Main 
Roads, Woods and Forests, Pas- 
toral, Vermin, Licensed Sur- 
veyors, Weights and Measures, 
Botanic Garden, Advances to 
Settlers. 


Railway Commissioners, Rail- 
ways Service Appeal Board, Re- 
freshment Rooms, South-eastern 
Drainage, Water Conservation, 
Waterworks, Sewers, Murray 
River Works, Adelaide Cemetery 
and Cremation. Marine Board 
and Navigation, Renmark Ir- 
rigation Trust, Municipal Tram- 
ways Trust. 


Mining, Gold Dredging. 


Education, Adelaide Univer- 
sity, Degrees in Surgery, Univer- 
sity Site, Public Library, Museum 
and Art Gallery, School of Mines. 


Chamber of Manufactures, Civil 
Service exams., fire brigades, 
Government Gazette, kerosene 
inspectors,public charities, Royal 
commissions, prisons, State 
printing, inspectors of public 
houses, administration of hospi- 
tals, asylums, ete., pub health, 
law and order, police prisons, 
photolithography, and _ corre- 
spondence with Governor, judges. 
of Supreme Court, Leg. Council, 
House of Assembly, other Goy- 
ernments, and consuls. 


Banking, finance and taxation 
generally, Imperial and other 
Government pensions, Public 
Service Superannuation Fund. 


Responsible for Government 
Parliamentary bills and adminis- 
tration of Local Option and Elec- 
toral Acts. Deals with issue of 
summonses and warrants and 
with preparing informations and 
plaints, licenses, franchise, ap- 
peals from courts. 


Matters affecting municipal 
corporations respecting the Acts 
under which they are constituted. 
Payment of main road grants, 
subsidies, and license fees. All 
matters affecting Crown lands, 
roads and bridges, immigration, 
forest reserves, surveys, botanic 
gardens, fisheries, issue of 
monthly bulletins. 


Construction and maintenance 
of railways, south-eastern drain- 
age works, water conservation 
works and artesian boring. con- 
struction of roads outside dis- 
trict councils, town and country 
waterworks, Adelaide, Glenelg, 
and Port Adelaide sewers, weirs, 
locks, and other improvements. 
River Murray, State Government 
buildings and Adelaide cemetery, 
harbours, jetties, lighthouses, 
and dredging, ministerial control 
of Renmark Irrigation Colony 
and Adelaide Municipal Trust, 
care of the aborigines. 


All matters arising under Min- 
ing Acts, warden’s courts, record 
of assays, geological surveys and 
reports. 


Education generally, including 
primary, secondary, technical, 
and university, institutes, as~ 
tronomical (but not meteoro- 
logical) work. 
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SouUTH AUSTRALIA—(continued). 


Departments, Sub-Depart- 
ments, Branches, etc. 


Acts Administered. 


Matters dealt with or under 
Control. 


8. Department of Industry— 


9. Agriculture and Irrigation— 


(a) Department of Agri- 
culture. (b) Advisory Board 
of Agriculture. (c) Agricul- 
tural College. (ad) Dairy 
Department. (e) Poultry 
Department. (f) Horticul- 
tural Department. (g) Stock 
and Brands. (h) Veterinary 
Department. (z) Produce 
Department. (7) Irrigation. 
(k) Experimental Farms. 


Conciliation, Factories, Early 
Closing, Sale of F'urniture, Scaf- 
folding, Lifts, Shearers’ Accom- 
modation, Steam Boilers and 
Engine ‘Drivers, Workmen's 
Compensation Act. 


Wine and Brandy, Fertilisers, 
Vine, Fruit and Vegetable Pro- 
tection, Commerce, Hay and 
Chaff, Insecticides, Phylloxera, 
Irrigation, Stock. Diseases, 
Brands, 


Factories, shops, early closing, 
industrial disputes, ete. 


Scientific farming, agricul- 
tural colleges and experimental 
farms, agricultural instruction 
and general development of agri- 
culture; handling, shipping and 
cold storage of produce, inspec- 
tion of stock, registration of 
stock brands, reclamation and 
irrigation of land, 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—ADMINISTRATIVE GOVERNMENT, 1913. 


Colonial Secretary— 

(a) Aborigines. (b) Fish- 
eries. (¢) Friendly Societies, 
and Industrial Arbitration. 


a 


(d@) Gaols. (e) Government 
Gardens (f) Harbour and 
Light. (g) Immigration, 


and General Information. 
(h) Lunacy. (i) Medical, 
Public Health and Factor- 


ies. (gj) Observatory. 
(k) Police. (1) Public Chari- 
ties, State Children, and 


Government Labour Bu- 
reau. (m) Registry and Sta- 
tistical. (n) State Steamship 
Service. 


. Treasury— 

(a) London Agency. (b) 
Printing Dept. (¢) Savings 
Bank. (d) Lithography. (e) 
Stores. (f) Audit. (g) Taxa- 
tion. (h). Inspection of 
Liquor. (i) Tender Board. 
(j) Premier’s Office. (J) 
Workers’ Home _ Board. 
(1) State Hotels and Tourist. 
(m) Public Service Commis- 
sioner. 


np 


Aborigines, Adoption of 
Children, Bread, Bank Holidays, 
Building Societies, Bunbury 
Harbour Board, Bills of Lading, 
Boulder Turf Club, Boat Licens- 
ing, Conspiracy and Protection 
of Property, Co-operative and 
Friendly _ Societies, Coasting 
Vessels, Dentists, District Fire 
Brigades, Early Closing, 
Employment Brokers, Fre- 
mantle Harbour Trust, Friendly 
Societies, Fisheries, Factories, 
Game, Harbours and. Rivers, 
Hospitals, Health, Industrial 
Conciliation, Jetties. Bridges, 
ete., Kalgoorlie Turf Club, 
Lunacy, Merchant Shipping, 
Marine Stores, Medical, News- 
paper Libel, Navigation, Oyster 
Fisheries, Public Institutions, 
etc., Prisons, Pearling, Police, 
Police Benefit Fund, Pharmacy 
and Poisons, Perth High School, 
Registration of Births, Deaths 
and Marriages, Royal Commis- 
sioners’ Powers, Statistical, State 
Children, Shark Bay Pearl Shell 
Fishery, Seamen, Shipping, 
Trespass, Trades Unions, Truck, 
Toll from Wharves, etc., Univer- 
sity Endowment, Vaccination, 
Workers’ Compensation, Work- 
men’s Wages, W.A. Turf Club. 


Loan, Inscribed Stock, Treas- 
ury Bills, Auctioneers, Stamp, 
Wines, Beer and Spirits Sale, 
Employment Brokers, Gun 
Licensing, Gov. Savings Bank, 
Land and Income Tax, Dividend 
and Totalisator Duties, Workers’ 
Homes, Pensions, Audit, Public 
Service, Sale of Government 
Properties. 


Consuls, passports, inspection 
of fisheries, protection of abori- 
gines, actuarial industrial arbi- 
tration, friendly societies, trades 
unions, prisons, Government 
gardens, light-houses and signal 
stations, harbours. and_ rivers, 
coastal surveys, immigration, 
and general information, 
immigration’ bureau | (Fre- 
mantle), immigrants’ home 
(Perth), hospitals, hospitals 
for insane, early closing, sani- 
tation, factories, astronomical, 
police, poor relief, labour bu- 
reau, births, marriages and 
deaths, statistics, children’s 
courts, old men’s home, old 
women’s home, penal settle- 
ment, inebriates’ homes, Sunday . 


entertainments, ferries, State 
steamships. 
Finance generally, general 


stores, taxation generally, audits 
as provided by special Acts, also 
under Ministerial authority, 
savings bank, pensions, State 
hotels and tourist. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA—(continued). 


Departments, Sub-Depart- 
ments, Branches, ete. 


Acts Administered. 


Matters dealt with or under 
Control, 


3. Attorney-General— 

(a) Crown Law Offices. 
(b) Supreme Court. (c) Sti- 
pendiary Magistrates. (d) 
Land Titles Office. (e) Elec- 
toral Office. (f) Official 
Receiver. (g) Curator of In- 
testates’ Estates. (h) Sheriff. 


4. Public Works— 
(a) Bngineering Division. | 
(b) Architectural Division.| 


5. Agricultural— 

(a) Stockand Brands. (b) 
Rabbit Branch. (c) Orchard 
and Insect Pests. (d) Mar- 
kets & Refrigerating Works. 
(e) Entomological. (f) Public 
Abattoirs. (g) Irrigation in 
Agricultural Areas. (h)| 
Vegetable Pathology and 
Botany. (i) Dairying. (j) 
Agricultural Bank. (k) 
Live Stock and Frozen 
Meat, (1) Destructive Birds 
and Animals. (m) Experi- 
mental Farms. (n) Clear- 
ing by Traction Engine. 
(o) Horticultural. (p) Poul- 
try. (q) Agricultural Im- 
plement Manufacture. (7) 
Meat Retailing. 


6. Education— 
(a)*Primary Education. 
(b) Secondary Education. (c) 
Training College for Teach- 
ers. (d) Technical Educa- 
tion. : 4 


7. Railway— 


8. Mines— 
(a) Explosives and Analy- 


tical. (b) Inspection of 
Machinery. (c) Mining En- 
gineers. (d) Geological 


Survey. (e) State Batteries. 


9. Lands— 
(a) Lands and Surveys. 
(b) Woods and Forests. 


Administration of Justice, 
Association Incorporation, Bank- 
ruptey, Bills of Sale, Concilia- 
tion, Corporations, Companies, 
Criminal Code, Compensation 
for Accidents, Crown Suits, Di- 
voree, Death Duties, Evidence, 
Extradition, Blectoral, Firms’ 
Registration, Foreign Com- 
panies, Fugitive Offenders, Jus- 
tice, Life Assurance, Lunacy, 
Libel, Licensing Laws, Magis- 
terial Districts, Workmen's 
Wages, Penalties Remission, 
Quarter Sessions, Real Property, 
Superannuation, Supreme Court 
Acts, Truck Act, Transfer of 
Land, Workers’ Compensation, 
Intestate Estates. 


Roads Board, Public Works, 
Tramways, Electric Light, Mu- 
nicipal Corporations, 


Rabbit, Stock Diseases, Scab, 
Brands, Insect Pests, Noxious 
Weeds, Fertilisers and Feeding 
Stuffs, Contagious Diseases in 
Bees, Droving, Abattoirs, Ver- 
min, Veterinary Surgeons. 


Education. 


Government Railways 
Tramways. 


Mining, Sluicing and Dredging 
for Gold, Explosives, Inspection 
of Machinery, Mines Regulation, 


Coal Mines, Mining Development. 


Land, Cemeteries, Licensed 
Surveyors, Bush Fires, Timber 
Regulations, Parks, Reserves, 
and Agricultral Lands Purchase. 


and. 


Criminal and civil law, convey- 
ancing, parliamentary drafting, 
sheriffs, bankruptcy, intestacy, 
licensing, petty debts, petty ses- 
sions:and police courts, land titles 
and registration of deeds and 
leases, elections. 


Public buildings and’ works 
generally, railway and tramway 
construction, municipalities, and 
road boards. 


Agricultural, horticultural, and 
pastoral pursuits generally, irri- 
gation, abattoirs and refrigerat- 
ing works, manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements, clearing by 
traction engines. 


Education generally, including 
primary, secondary, continuation 
and technical schools. Inspec- 
tion of Schools, Training of 
Teachers. 


Management, maintenance and 
control of Govt. Railways, Perth 
electric tramways. ® 


Mining generally, State bat- 
teries and reduction plants. 


All business in connection with 
holdings under the Land Acts, re- 
serves, roads, land selection, dis- 
trict survey offices, land agencies. 


TASMANIA.—ADMINISTRATIVE GOVERNMENT, 1913. 


1, Premier— ; 

(a) Governor’s Establish- 
ment. (b) Premier's Dept. 
(c) Executive Council. (d) 
Agent-General, 


Correspondence with State, 
Federal, Colonial, British, and 
Foreign Governmis., with Agent- 
General & Governor, despatches 
from Secretary of State referred 
by the Governor, matters sub- 
mitted by other Ministers. 


ADMINISTRATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


TASMANIA—(continued). 
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Departments, Sub-Depart- 
ments, Branches, etc. 


Acts Administered. 


Matters dealt with or under 
Control. 


2. Chief Secretary— 

(a) Houses of Parliament. 
(b) Blectoral. (c) Audit. (d) 
Statistical & Registration. 
(e) Inspection of Machinery. 
(f) Fisheries. (g) Public 
Buildings. (hk) Charitable 
Institutions. (t)Boys’ Train- 
ing School. (7) InvalidDepot. 
(k) Neglected Children's De- 
partment. (1) Medical Insti- 
tutions. (m) Hospitals. (2) 
Public Health. (0) Explo- 


sives. (p) Public Service 
Board. 
3. Treasury— 
{a} Taxes. (b) Printing. 


(c) State Savings Bank. (d) 
Agricultural Bank. (e) Mer- 
chant Ship's Officers Exam. 
Board. 


4, Mines— 


5. Lands— 

(a) Lands Branch Office, 
Launceston. (b) Agricul- 
tural and Stock Depart- 
ment. 


6. Public Works— 


7. Attorney-General— 
(a) Supreme Court. (b) 
Lands ‘litles. (c) Sheriff. 
(d) Magistracy. (e) Police. 


8. Education— 


Audit, Bank Holidays, Ceme- 
teries, Rexistration of Births 
and Deaths, Botanical Gardens, 
Charitable Institutions, Elec- 
toral, Fire Brigades, Fisheries, 
Hospitals, Inebriates, Museum 
& Art Gallery, Newspapers, Pen- 
sions, Pharmacy, Public Health, 
Public Service, Vaccination, 
Wages __ Boards, Midwifery, 
Shops Closing, Workers Com- 
pensation. 


Suppression of Public Betting, 
Licensing, Billiard Tables Licen- 
sing, Stamp Duties, Auction, 
Pawnbrokers, Public Debts, 
Loans to Local Bodies, Land 
Tax, Taxation, Income Tax, 
Assessment, Savings Bank, State 
Advances, Merchant Ships’ Offi- 
cers’ Examination. 


Mining, Mining Companies, 
Mining Companies (Foreign), 


Crown Lands, Closer Settle- 
ment, Game Protection, Stock, 
Diseased Animals, Contagious 
Diseases (cattle), Rabbits De- 
struction, Californian Thistle, 
Vegetation Diseases, Codlin 
Moth. 


Railway Management, Public 
Works, Local Government. 


Probate, Stamp Duties, Foreign 
Companies, Legal Practitioners, 
Real Property, Prisons, Bank- 
ruptcy, Local Courts, Infant Life 
Protection, Motor Traffic, Police, 
Police Regulation. 


Education. 


Charitable institutions, ceme- 
teries, public health, electoral, 
franchise, fisheries, machinery, 
statistics, training & industrial 
schools, public service. explo- 
sives, wages boards. 


_ Finance generally, collection of 
internal revenue and of stamp. 
duties, Government printing. 


All matters arising under Acts. 
dealing with mining, registration 
of mining companies 


Crown lands and surveys, agri- 
culture and stock. 


Construction and control of 
public works, including railways. 


Courts of law, gaols, justices of 
the peace and coroners, lands 
titles, . police, registration of 
deeds, Supreme Court & Judges. 


Primary & technical education.. 
University of Tasmania. 
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SECTION XXVI. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


§ 1. Introduction, 


1. Systems of Local Government. —In the previous issues of this book, a description 
was given of the systems of Local Government in the several States of the Common- 
wealth, and at the same time a comparison was made between the Australian and 
Continental systems. The early history of Local Government in Australia was also 
dealt with. Owing, however, to considerations of space, these matters have been 
omitted from the present volume, and the reader is referred to Year Book No. 5, pages 
972 to 975. 


§ 2. New South Wales, 


1. Development of Local Government Systems.—In the year 1858 the Municipalities 
Act was passed by which provision was made for the incorporation of any town or rural 
district as a municipality upon the presentation to the Governor of a petition signed by 
at least fifty of the respective ratepayers, and containing a larger number of signatures 
than those attached to any counter petition. The duties of the Council were defined, 
and under the Act the general rate was not to exceed one shilling in the pound, but a 
special rate for water supply, sewerage, and street lighting could belevied. Government 
endowment was provided for, by way of subsidies on the amount collected from rates, 
over a period of fifteen years. In all thirty-five districts were incorporated under this 
Act. The Act of 1858 was repealed in 1867 by the Municipalities Act of that year. 
Under the provisions of the latter Act the thirty-five existing municipalities were to con- 
tinue their existence under the designation of boroughs, and all municipalities created in 
the future were to be classified either as boroughs or municipal districts. 

The Act of 1867 was amended from time to time until the whole of the Acts were 
repealed by the consolidating Act of 1897. This Act did not alter the chief features of 
previous Acts, and still retained the voluntary principle of incorporation, which was not 
conducive to the adoption of a general system of local government, because so long as 
the central Government continued to construct and pay for local works, it was natural 
that the inhabitants benefited would be willing to deny themselves the advantages of 
self-government. The law on the subject remained in an admittedly unsatisfactory con- 
dition for several years, and, though various measures were introduced into Parliament 
for its amendment, it was not until the year 1905, when the Shires Act was passed, that 
a comprehensive scheme of local government was extended to the greater part of the 
State. By this Act, the whole State, with the exception of the existing municipalities, 
the Western Division, Lord Howe Island, the islands in Port Jackson, and the Quaran- 
tine Station of Port Jackson, was divided into shires, which were themselves subdivided 
into ridings, each riding having equal representation in the council. An important 
feature of the Act was that the rates were to be charged on the unimproved value of 
the land instead of on the annual rental, and as soon as a rate was imposed by a 
council, the operation of the Land Tax Act was suspended. 


ee 
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In 1906 the Local Government Extension Act was passed amending and consolidat- 
ing the law relating to municipalities, and extending to them the principles of the 
Shires Act. Provision was also made whereby the Governor was authorised to pro- 
claim as a city any municipality which had, during the five years preceding such 
proclamation, an average population of at least 20,000 persons and an average revenue of 
at least £20,000, and which formed an independent. centre of population. 

These Acts were in turn repealed, and their provisions amended and consolidated by 
the Local Government Act of 1906. Further acts were passed in the two following years, 
containing important amendments, more especially in regard to municipal loans, con- 
stitution of areas, valuations, etc. A fuller account of the provisions of these Acts may 
be found in Year Book No. 5, pp. 975 and 976, 


2. Local Government Systems now in Operation. The law relating to local govern- 
ment in New South Wales is now contained in the Acts of 1906, 1907, and 1908 referred 
to above. Practically the whole of the State, with the exception of the Western Division, 
has now been brought under the operation of these Acts. 


(i.) Areas Incorporated. Prior to the year 1907 the total area incorporated formed 
a very small part of the whole area of the State, as may be seen in the following state- 
ment :— 


AREAS INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 1860 to 1906. 


Year mee Eck -.- 1860. 1870. 1880. 1890. 1900. 1906. 
Area incorporated—sq. miles... 409 649 1,482 2,387 2,763 2,830 


Total area of State (exclusive of Lord Howe Island), 310,367 square miles. 


The areas incorporated in 1906 in each of the three territorial divisions of the State 
were as follows :— 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCORPORATED AREAS, 1906. 


Division. Incorporated Area.) Unincorporated Area. Total Area. 
Eastern... ... Sq. miles 1,977 93,742 Seven) 
Central... soe of 571 88,579 89,150 
Western ... re _ 282 125,216 125,498 

Total ay ests 2,830 307,537 *310,367 


* Total area of State, exclusive of Lord Howe Island, the area of which is 5 square miles. 


The total area incorporated under the Local Government Act 1906, to the end of the 
year 1910, was 185,108 square miles, of which 182,111 square miles were comprised 
within shires and 2997 within municipalities. The areas incorporated comprise the 
whole of the eastern and central divisions of the State, with the exception of Lord Howe 
Island, the islands in Port Jackson, and the quarantine station at Port Jackson. 


(ii.) General. The above Act came into operation on the 1st January, 1907; it pro- 
vided for the continuation of existing shires and municipalities, for the creation of new 
ones, and for their reconstitution by uniting, dividing, altering, or converting areas. 
Each shire is divided into three ridings, and each municipality may be divided into wards. 
by petition of the council or a majority of the ratepayers to the Governor. The councils. 
consist, in the case of shires, of either six or nine councillors, and in the case of munici- 
palities, of from six to twelve aldermen. A summary of the functions of councils, their 
powers and duties, together with a detailed statement of rates and ratable property, will 
be found in previous issues of the Year Book. (See Year Book No. 5, pages 977 to 979.) 
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(iii.) Endowment. Government endowments to shires are fixed every third year, and 
the amount is determined according to the extent of the shire, the probable revenue from 
a rate of 1d. in the £, the necessary expenditure, the extent of roads and other public 
works to be constructed and maintained, and other matters. The endowment in any 
year is paid on the basis of the amount of general rates collected in the preceding year. 
At the end of 1911 the endowments. to be paid during the triennium 1912-15 were fixed. 
The classification for the period mentioned is as follows :—-—— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—ENDOWMENT OF SHIRES, CLASSIFICATION, 1912-15. 


t 


| | | 
Class. 1st. Ist. | 2nd. | 3rd. | 4th. | 5th. 6th. 
a — —— | | ) — sat —— ress he 
No. of Shires... iy ralrnband] mbged amma! Biedhurgyop tages By 
Endowment received in the § on) | | 
general rate wis nub LD SOL nis 10s, | 15s. | 20s. | 25s. |. 80s. T 


| 


* No endowment. t Not less than 40s.in the £ on the general rate. 


It is also provided that all municipalities not receiving statutory endowment under 
any Act repealed by the Act of 1906 shall, upon the result of investigations made into 
their administration and financial necessities, be entitled to a sum not exceeding three 
shillings and fourpence in the pound on the general rate collected; but if the revenues 
are sufficient to meet the reasonable requirements of the corporation under proper 
management no endowment will be paid. 


3. Shires, 1911.—The total area of the 134 shires constituted under the new system 
is 182,111 square miles, and the population on the 31st December, 1911, was 601,840. 

The shires vary in area from 36 square miles in the case of Ku-ring-gai, imme- 
diately north of the metropolis, to 5745 square miles in the case of Lachlan in the 
Condobolin district. 


(i.) Valuation and Rates Levied, The unimproyed capital value of the shires in 
1911 was £94,189 ,939, as against £89,935,912 in the preceding year. It is not possible to 
give the improved capital value or the assessed annual value, as the shires are not 
compelled to make these valuations, and in many cases do not make them. The 
total amount of all rates levied was £469,605. 


{ii.) Revenue. The principal heads of revenue for the five years since the new Act 
came into force are shewn in the following table :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—INCOME OF SHIRES, 1907 to 1911, 


Particulars.* | 1907. 1908. | 1909. 1910. 1911. 


| | 
General Fund— £ £ £ £ £ 
General rates ... .--| 287,635 382,336 | 374,540 491,596 463,501 
Government endowment... 235,794 162,859 261,029 277,731 319,593 
Public works ... a 3,064 65,781 57,017 59,527 45,331 
Health administration ... 2,376 2,979 3,033 8,746 8,998 
Public services ... oad 4,593 7,038 6,691 7,441 | 8,769 
Shire property ... le aa 517 1,721 4,229 6,731 
Miscellaneous ... aig 2,197 4,198 5,651 5,008 8,594 
Special and Local. Funds a 1,160 | 7,462 15,095 24,516 
{ 
| | afer 
Total revenue... ...| 635,659 626,868 717.144 | 794,373 881,033 


| \ 


*The receipts for Public Works, Health Administration, Public Service, etc., include 
Government grants, the total endowments and special grants during 1911 amounting to £355,286. 
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(iii.) Hapenditure. The following statement shews the expenditure of shires during 
the years 1907 to 1911 inclusive :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—EXPENDITURE OF SHIRES, 1907 to 1911. 


‘i 
| 
Particulars. 1907. 1908. HOO; fh. A9LOR | 1911. 
General Fund— £ £ £ | & Bae os 
Administrative expenses ...| 100,435 116,932 117,696 | 125,669 | 128,126 
Public works ... ...| 249,868 | 516,072 529,954 | 599,945 | 647,220 
Health administration ... 1,536 4,604 4)513) 4 4,840 | 5,724 
Public services ... ts 3,870 11,702 10,290 | 13,012 | 15,410 
Shire property ... hie 18,853 397 1,91, 1) 4,561 © | 7,657 
Miscellaneous ... ---| 11,043 6,453 5,886 | 5,129 7,120 
Special and Local Funds ... da 58 6,474 |. 11,976 | 20,949 
Total expenditure...) 385,605 656,218 676,784 765,132 832,206 
1 


(iv.) Assets and Liabilities. The financial position of the shires at the end of the 
year 1911 was strong, as there was an excess of assets of 311,762. The following table 
gives particulars of assets and liabilities as at the 31st December, 1911 :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—ASSETS AND. LIABILITIES OF SHIRES, 1911. 


Assets. Liabilities. 
General Fund— General Fund— 
Outstanding rates vs £27,940 Temporary loans ... os. £12,445 
Stores and materials «.-  10,585))| Sundry creditors ... -». 88,067 
Bank balance Su .. 140,551 Due on contracts ... Sa DEDQS 
Sundry debtors... aE 6,555 Due to trust fund ... 308 64 
Land _... 83 At 9,686 Other _... ae 953 
Buildings «. 41,300 | Special and Local Funds bas LL ATS 
Plant and property* --- 107,337 pepe UES 
mesure cele as ae Totals Us OF oo Great 
Other... as VAT1 B f t 311.769 
Special and Local Hoonids .. 19,811 Peo ae OF BEBO vay wt a ae 
Total es ... 379,589 : Total im 2 819,089 


* Including saleyards, pounds, baths, public watering-places, ferries, wharves, etc. 


4. Municipalities.—Including the City of Sydney there are 190 municipalities in 
New South Wales; of these forty are in the suburbs of Sydney and twelve in the district 
of Neweastle and suburbs. Since the 1st January, 1908, under the Local Government Act 
1906, municipalities must levy a general rate on the unimproved capital value of all 
ratable land, and may levy additional general, special, local, or loan rates on either the 
unimproved or improved capital value. Municipal rates are therefore no longer charged 
on the annual value; the only rates based on that value are those charged by the 
Metropolitan and Hunter River Water Supply and Sewerage Boards. 


(i.) Capital Value, Area, Population, and Rates Levied. The following table shews 
the improved capital value, the area, population, number of buildings, and amount 
of rates levied im municipalities for the years 1901 and 1908 to 1911 :— 
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NEW SOUTH WALES.—MUNICIPALITIES, IMPROVED CAPITAL VALUE, AREA, POPU- 
LATION, NUMBER OF BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL RATES LEVIED, 1901 and 1908-11. 


: Sydney and Suburbs. ; Country. 
oe | | — 
os} ; : ] mn } . | f a 
#2) 3s | og eek Bae & |e 8) 3s 
os! reo } = ae yo 623 | Ss | 2 3 go 
2H] ZaE-] Area. S asa] Se | #Ba | Area iS fda) Se 
$0) ass | 2 5°o | go | 83s 3 | 5°) 35 
pm | for (pe'es, a EP se) it Hor ae eo a = 
- Lon! : a Qa a ; Ll a A = 
j / : ' 
£ Acres. No. No. - | Fj | £ Acres. No. } No. £ 
1901 ...) 88,118,600) 91,220 | $487,900} 94,907 | 277,457 | 36,429,600 1, 732,302 | 371,330 | 73,862 | 127,564 
1908 ...|103,328,200| 95,259 | 577, 180 117,955 | 426,792 | 41,668,300 1,824,638 | 433, 470 | 83,511 | 208,631 
1908) 05. 641,359) 95,259 | 592,100 | 120,655 | 527,926 | 44,659,776 1,822,821) 444, 286,329 
1909 ...|108,120,427) 95,319 | 605,900 | 123,860 | 631,589 | 44,716,885 1,822,821 | 456, 380 | 85,341 | 299,306 
1910 ...|111,318,074) 95,259 | $629,503 § . 647,762 | 45,824,999 1,822,821 | {421,714' § 310,849 
1911 ...|119,375,694| 95,259 | 641,960 $ 726,712 | 47,484,486  1.822,821 | 431, soe }. 8 340,075 


* Prior to 1908 the municipal year ended on the first Monday in February, since when the 
municipal year closes on 3lst December. + Census, March, 1901. t Census, April, 1911. 
§ Not available. || For eleven months ending 3lst December. 


The following table gives a comparison of the unimproved and improved values for 
the years 1907 to 1911 inclusive :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—MUNICIPALITIES, IMPROVED AND UNIMPROVED CAPITAL 
VALUES, 1907 to 1911. 


] 7 
Year. Sydney. } Suburbs. | Metropolis. ) Country. Total. 


UNIMPROVED VALUE. 


£ | £ £& | £ £ 


1907 ...| 20,207,812 | 19,588,598 | 39,791,410 | 14,875,612 | 54,667,022 
1908 .- 20,207,812 ) 93,799,856 | 44,007,668 | 20,104,983 | 64,112,651 
1909 "| 1919701365 | 23,486,535 | 43,456,900 | 19.798.986 | 63,255,186 
1910 ...| 19,952,793 | 93,823,398 | 43,776,191 | 19,753,131 | 63,529,322 
1911 ‘..| 23,940,030 25,942,704 | 49,882,734 | - 19,961,743 | 69,844,477 

8 ' { j 

IMPROVED VALUE. 

i - 
1907 ... 45,749,800 | 57,578,400 108,328,200 | 41,668,300 | 144,996,500 
1908 .-| 49,060,600 | 56,441,828 | 105,502,498 | 44,784,238 | 150,286,666 
1909 + 50,948,240 | 57,172,187 | 108,120,427 | 44,716,888 | 152,837,315 
1910 .--, 52,142,200 | 59,175,874 | 111,318,074 | 45,824,999 | 157,143,073 
1911 ..-, 55,520,640 | 63,855,054 | 119,375,694 | 47,484,486 | 166,860,130 

| | 


(ii.) Revenue. The Local Government Act 1906 prescribed that there should be a 
general fund in each local government area (municipality and shire), and also special 
funds for specified purposes. The regulations under the Act prescribed the system of 
accounts to be kept. This system differs materially from the old “cash” system of 
receipts (cash actually received) and disbursements (cash actually expended). 
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Prior to 1908 the municipal year ended on the first Monday in February; now it 


ends on the 31st December. 


In all statements of municipal accounts for the year 1908, 


therefore, the period referred to is from the 4th February to the 31st December, except 
in the City of Sydney, which does not come under the provisions of the Act of 1906 and 
The first complete year for which 
financial particulars are available for the municipalities is the year 1909. 
revenue for the year 1911 are given in the following table :— 


where the accounts are kept for the calendar year. 


Particulars of 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—MUNICIPALITIES, REVENUE, 1911. 
; 
Particulars. Sydney. Suburbs. Country. | Total. 
| 
£ ES | £ a5 
General fund ee 483,721 331,217 814,988t 
Trading accounts oa | 8,067 92,992 | 101,059t 
Special and local funds --| 658,221f 32,668 194,388 227,056 
Loan funds | | 43,988 46,298 | 90,286t 
Reserve and Renewals Account 799 6,088 | 6,887 
Gross revenue ... | 658,221+ 569,243 670,983 1,898,447 
Deduct transfers* ae 45,806 59,373 105,179 
| 
Net revenue ---| 658,221} 523,437 611,610 1,793,268 


* Transfers from various funds to loan funds for principal, interest, and capital expenditure. 
+ Thecity of Sydney accounts are kept on a cash basis, t.e., they shew actual receipts and disburse- 
ments; the accounts of municipalities operating under the Local Government Act shew total 
Items of receipts and disbursements for the city of Sydney 
t Exclusive of Sydney. 


revenue and expenditure for the year. 
cannot be allocated to the different headings shewn for municipalities. 


(iii.) Hapenditure. 


scribed by the Local Government Act 1906 (see paragraph ii. hereof). 


Reference has already been made to the system of accounts pre- 
The following 
table gives particulars of expenditure of municipalities for the year 1911 :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—MUNICIPALITIES, EXPENDITURE, 1911. 


Particulars. Sydney. Suburbs. Country. Total. 
. me ey £ POR 
General fund 463,220 820,042 | 783,262t 
Trading accounts 9,708 90,247 | 99,955f 
Special and local funds 624,000¢ | - 38,090 185,391 923,481t 
Loan funds 35,574 31,738 6312 
Reserve and Renewals Account | 775 1,643 2,418 
eRe Fa a : 

Gross expenditure 624,000 | 547,367 629,061 1,800,428 

Deduct transfers* yes 45,806 | 59,373 105,179 

Net expenditure 624,000} : 501,561 569,688 | 1,695,249 


* Transfers from various funds for principal and interest on loans. 
t See note t to preceding table. 


table. 


(iv.) Assets and aa ae 


various funds :— 


+ See note t+ to preceding 


The financial position of the municipalities as at the 
81st December, 1911, is shewn by the following statement of assets and liabilities of the 
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NEW SOUTH WALES.—MUNICIPALITIES, ASSETS, AND LIABILITIES, 1911. 


Particulars. Sydney. Suburbs. Country. Total. 
Assets— s | £— £ £ 
General fund ... tee re {250,675 |} 410,251 660,926L 
Trading accounts ae 70 2,409 62,024 64,433t 
Special and local funds... ..-|/4,845,111T| + 28,094 [1,135,160 1,158,254f 
Loan funds # a, 160,955 444,973 605,928t 
Reserves and renewals account ... 949 9,694 10,643} 
Total... es ...| 4,845,111¢] 488,082 |2,062,102 | 7,345,295 
Liabilities— 
General fund ... ar fe ) | 58,531 46,685 100,216 
Trading accounts wes bea | 4,282 28,736 33,018 
Special and local funds... ...|4,810,441T| | 8,474 |1,062,015 1,070,489f 
Loan funds ... vee | [769,783 613,722 1,383,505 
Reserves and renewals account oe! 949 9,694 10,643t 
/ 4,310,4411| 837,019 |1,760,832 6,908,312 
Total | 


+ See note t to first table on preceding page. t See note { to first table on preceding page. 


5. Sydney Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage.—Prior to the year 
1888 the main water supply and sewerage systems of Sydney and suburbs were under the 
control of the City Corporation, while several of the suburban councils had constructed 
local systems, but in that year the Government, with the object of placing the adminis- 
tration of both water supply and sewerage systems throughout the county of Cumberland 
under the control of an independent body, passed an Act authorising the establishment 
of the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage. This Board consists of seven 
members, three of whom are appointed by the Government, two by the City Council, and 
two by the suburban and country municipalities in the county of Cumberland. The 
Board is under the general supervision of the Minister for Works—a provision considered 
necessary since the loan expenditure of the Board forms part of the public debt of the 
State. 


6. Metropolitan Water Supply.—(i.) Present System. In the year 1850 authority 
was given by the Legislative Council to the City Corporation to construct water and 
sewerage works. Under this authority a water supply scheme was adopted and carried 
out, at a cost of nearly £1,750,000, by which the waters of the streams draining into 
Botany Bay were intercepted and pumped into three reservoirs. Thissystem has now been 
superseded, the metropolitan water supply being at present obtained from the watersheds 
of the Nepean, Cataract, and Cordeaux Rivers. The principal reservoirs in connection 
with the scheme are the ‘‘ Cataract” and ‘‘ Prospect ” dams. A fuller description of 
these dams will be found in previous issues of this book (see Year Book No. 5, p. 984), 
but their dimensions are here given :— 


SYDNEY WATER SUPPLY.—CATARACT AND PROSPECT DAMS. 


; i | 
ln ight above) Widthat | Thickness at | Area of Capacity of 
Dam. Reandation | | i en | BoteaeL Length. | Reroruoiz Besaides 
x Feet. it Feet. a | Feet. i Feet. Acres. Gallons. : 
Cataract ... 192 164 \ 150 811 2,104 20,743,200,000 
Prospect ... 854 | 30 | 523 7,300 1,2664 | 11,029,200,000* 


| 
* Of which 5,527,000,000 gallons are available by gravitation. 
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(ii.) Aqueduwcts and Mains. The water is drawn off from the Prospect reservoir 
by a canal, five miles in length, to the Pipe Head Basin, situated 16} miles from Sydney. 
It is then conveyed for a further distance of five miles to Potts’ Hill reservoir, which 
has a capacity of 100,000,000 gallons, covers twenty-four and a half acres, and is designed 
to tide the city over any interruption of supply from Prospect, and to prevent fluctuation 
of pressure. Thence the water passes through a screening tank, and proceeds towards 
the city in two 48-inch cast-iron mains. A fuller description of the system of reticula- 
tion adopted will be found in previous issues. 


(iii.) Storage Reservoirs. In connection with the water supply there are in all 
thirty-two service reservoirs, with a total maximum capacity of 51,716,000 gallons. 


(iv.) Revenue, Hxpenditure, and Capital Cost of Sydney Waterworks. The following 
table gives particulars as to the revenue, expenditure, and capital cost of the metropoli- 
tan waterworks for 1901 and 1908-12. 


SYDNEY WATERWORKS—REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, AND CAPITAL COST, 
1901 and 1908-12. 


Capital Cost) Percen- | pocen- Net Profit 
F exclusive of| tage of tage of Interest | after pay- 
Year Ended Raven Working | Itemson | Working Races Payable on| ing Work- 
30th Jane. ‘/Expenses.| | which Expenses |; , Capital Capital |ing Expen- 
Interest is to Cost Cost. ses and 
| not charged.| Revenue.| ; Interest. 
£ £ £ % % £& & 
LOOM Ons: 208,348 | 49,270 | 4,300,552 | 24.22 4,72 152,333 1,745 
1908 5h 283,410 | 75,016 | 5,009,012 | 26.47 5.66 183,033. 25 361 
BOO: 9 55.3 267,519*| 80,282 | 5,146,308 | 30.01 5.19 185,591 1,646 
LOO) ysis 284,943}| 93,027 | 5,286,917 | 32.64 5.38 184,486 7,430 
aC) ES 299,442 | 99,355 | 5,420,813 | 33.18 §.52 192,486 7,601 
POLED! 5. 329,605 112,958 | 5,606,268 | 34.27 5.87 198,443 18,204 
| 


* Rate reduced from 74d. to 6d. from 1st July, 1908, and water-meter rents abolished. + Meter 
rentals reimposed from Ist July, 1909, and meterage charge reduced from ls. to 11d. per 1000 
gallons. 


(v.) Quantity of Water, Number of Houses, and Population Supplied. The 
following table gives various particulars for the years 1901 and 1908-12, shewing the 
increase in the supply of water in Sydney and suburbs :— 

SYDNEY WATERWORKS.—NUMBER OF GALLONS, HOUSES AND POPULATION 
SUPPLIED, 1901 and 1908-12. 


ene : Aver. Daily Supply. 

Endea | Number of | Estimated Average Daily] Total Supply for|-_——————————__|_ Mains 
30th Houses 1)/Population Supply the Year Laid 
J Supplied. Supplied. 4 Bor Per Head of; : 

une. H Estimated 
ouse. | Population 
| 
No. No. 1000 Gallons. | 1000 Gallons. | Gallons.) Gallons. | Miles. 
1901 98,298 491,000 21,583 7,877,677 DAG) 43.95 40 
1908 124,083 620,400 24,567 8,967,135 OTE | Oo 00 48. 
1909 128,444 642,220 25,911 9,457,660 201 40.34 71 
1910 133,788 668,940 26,903 9,819,657 201 40.21 100 
1911 139,237 696,185 | 29,006 10,587,483 208 | 41.55 102 
1912 146,236 731,180 30,522 11,141,700 208 | 41.74 74 
} 


(vi.) Other Water Supply Systems under the Metropolitan Board. In addition to 
the main metropolitan water supply system there are certain other systems within the 
County of Cumberland managed by the Metropolitan Board. (a) The Richmond water- 
works are entirely unconnected with the Sydney supply. Water is supplied to the town 
by a small pumping station on the left bank of the Hawkesbury River, just below the 
confluence of the Grose and Nepean. (b) The Wollongong waterworks are also 
unconnected with the Sydney supply. The source of supply is the Cordeaux River and the 
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catchment area is 2400 acres in extent. The total capacity of the reservoir is 173,000,000 
gallons and the total length of the main about nineteen miles, exclusive of the extension 
to Port Kembla and Unanderra. (c) The Manly waterworks are supplied by a special 
catchment area of about 1300 acres, and are also connected with the metropolitan 
system by a 10-inch main from Mosman. (d) The water-supply for the districts of 
Campbelltown, Camden and Narellan, and Liverpool is not»drawn from the main 
Sydney supply through Potts’ Hill, but is received by gravitation from the upper canal 
at Prospect. For further details of these water-supply systems see previous issues. 


7. Metropolitan Sewerage System.—The system which is now under the control of 
the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage will be found fully described in 
previous issues. See Year Book No. 5, p. 986. 


(i.) Revenue, Hapenditwre, and Capital Cost of Sydney Sewerage Systems. The 
following table gives particulars as to the revenue, expenditure, and capital cost of the 
metropolitan sewerage systems for 1901 and 1908-12 :— 


SYDNEY SEWERAGE SYSTEMS.—REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, AND CAPITAL COST, 
1901 and 1908-12. 


* Represents a ldss. 


| | le ital Cost, Loss afta 
| (Vapite~ 28% Percent- | Percent-| Interest ORS Seon 
ah Ses | Working | ececarteg | age of | ageof | Payable baa pil 
the Revenue. lixpenses: Seige Expendi-) Revenue on Working 
30th June. | i Intevasiie| ture to jonCapital| Capital Expenses 
| inotCharged. Revenue. Cost. Cost anid 
| | Interest. 
i Le ee ONL % £ £ 
1901 «++| 125,290 45,395 | 3,066,147 36.23 4.05 106,475 |* —26,580 
1908 --- 216,258 | 64,020 | 4,053,591 | 29.60 5.33 148,142 4,096 
1909 ...(214,2127| 68,575 | 4,225,289 | 32.01 5.06 151,317 | — 5,680 
1910 4 =1] 298,181 | 70,851 | 4,351,381 31.75 | 5.12 151,943 337 F 
1911 .-.|234,208 | 79,636 4,496,290 34.00 5.20 159,070 | — 4,498 . g 
1912 -+-, 250,826 82,246 | 4,769,449 32.78 | 5.25 166,771 1,809 / 
| 
. 


(ii.) Number of Houses Drained, Population, and Length of Sewers in Sydney 


Metropolitan Sewerage Systems. 


The following table gives particulars as to the number 
of houses drained, the population, and the length of sewers within the Sydney metro- 


politan area for 1901 and 1908 to 1912:— 


SYDNEY SEWERAGE SYSTEMS.—NUMBER OF HOUSES DRAINED, POPULATION, 


+ Rate reduced from 10d. to 94d. from 1st July, 1908. 


AND LENGTH OF SEWERS, 1901 and 1908-12. 


anita: 


Year ended Bima ber Estimated oo tienen of| Ventilating | Sewers 
the Stpian Population a Storm- Shafts Ven- 

30th June. Wraimrede Served. arena Ca cal Erected. tilated. 

No. No. Miles. Miles. Feet. Miles. 
1901 75,416 370,000 515.62 25.91 194,667 450 

1908 96,384 481,920 724.37 46.94 286,000 684 ; 

1909 99,442 497,210 760.16 47.30 299,910 714 
1910 102,896 514,480 798.55 47.82 344,820 756 
1911 108,012 540,060 825.20 48.85 376,900 795 
1912 110,737 553,685 863.29 49.63 382,654 809 


ON ge eT ee ee en eee ee eee 
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8. The Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board.—The waterworks of the 
Lower Hunter were constructed by the Government under the provisions of the Country 
Towns Water Supply and Sewerage Act of 1880. In 1892 a special Act was passed 
establishing an independent Board to control the water-supply works. Fuller reference 
is made to the constitution of this Board and to the municipalities and incorporated 
areas under its jurisdiction in previous issues of the Year Book. (See Year Book No. 5, 
p- 988.) 


(i.) Description of Waterworks. The water supply is pumped from the Hunter 
River about a mile and a half up stream from West Maitland into a settling-tank of 
1,390,500 gallons capacity, thence through filter beds into a clear water tank holding 
589,500 gallons, and a storage reservoir of 172,408,100 gallons capacity. It is then 
pumped from the clear water tank into two summit reservoirs, one of which supplies 
East and West Maitland, Morpeth, and Maitland, while the other supplies the other 
districts under the control of the Board. Im these districts there are nine service 
reservoirs, having a total capacity of nearly 4,000,000 gallons supplied by gravitation. 
On the hill at Newcastle there is also a high-level iron tank with a capacity of 20,000 
gallons, which is supplied by a small pumping engine on the roof of the Newcastle 
reservoir. The total length of water mains is 346 miles. 


(ii.) Water Supply, Capital Cost, Revenue, and Expenditure. By the Act of 1892 
referred to above and an Amending Act of 1894 the capital debt of the Board was to be 
liquidated by annual instalments distributed over 100 years with interest at 34 per cent. 
By a further amending Act of 1897 the repayment of expenditure on permanent works was 
abrogated, and the annual instalments were to be paid. in liquidation of the cost of 
renewable works to be fixed by the Government from year to year. The capital debt 
of the Board to the Government at 30th June, 1912, was in respect of water supply 
£492,354, and £237,497 in respect of sewerage. In the subjoined table particulars are 
given as to the revenue and expenditure, and also as to the number of houses and 
population supplied in 1901 and 1908 to 1912 :— ; 


PARTICULARS OF THE HUNTER DISTRICT WATER SUPPLY, 1901 and 1908-12. 


Working ; | Supply. 

Year ended 30th June. | Revenue. Ghatcakae Loree apes 
pplied. |” Served. Daily | 
Interest). Neer Total. 
£ £ No. No. _| 1000 Gallons, | 1000 Gallons. 

1901 ose «ce | 27/405 80,948 9,086 45,400 1,005 366,889 
rt eae 1. | 45,695 | 39:615''| 14,457 |..72,285 |. 1,654 603,755 
1909 nee we | 48,395 41,184 15,679 78,395 1,766 644,689 
1910 Pace ..| 46,767 | 43,196 | 16,446 | 82/230 1.650 | , 602,497 
1911 nee Bee AO, eld 45,420 17,164 85,820 | 1,850 675,214 
1912 sats fe 47,788 47,920* | 17,796 88,980 | 2,026 739,539 


* Inclusive of an instalment of £10,652 to the sinking fund for reconstruction of renewable works. 


The average daily consumption of water for all purposes per inhabitant was 22.77 
gallons during the year 1912, as against 21.55 gallons during the previous year. 


(iii.) Sewerage Works.—Considerable progress has been made by the Department of 
Public Works with the construction of the sewerage works for Neweastle and suburbs. 
The scheme is designed on the separate system, and will deal with the sewage partly by 
gravitation and partly by pumping. Up to the 30th June, 1912, about 37 miles of sewers, 
connecting with 2424 separate properties; were under the control of the Board. For the 
financial year 1911-12 the revenue was £10,999 and the expenditure £13,334, the latter 
amount including a £1324 instalment to the Sinking Fund for the reconstruction of 
renewable works. 


EE 
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9. Water Supply and Sewerage in Country Towns.—With the object of assisting 
municipalities to construct systems of water supply and sewerage, the Country Towns 
Water Supply and Sewerage Act of 1880 was passed, but has since been amended by the 
Acts of 1887, 1894 and 1905. The principal provisions of these Acts are more fully dealt 
with in previous issues of this book. (See Year Book No. 5, p. 989.) 


(i.) Waterworks. Up to the 30th June, 1911, forty-seven country municipalities had 
availed themselves of the privileges of the Acts as regards waterworks, all of which at 
that date had been completed and handed over by the Government. The total amount 
expended on these works was £838,829, and the total of the sums payable annually for 
a period of 100 years was £31,546, including interest at the rate of 34 per cent., the first 
repayments having become due at various dates ranging from the end of the year 1893 
to the end of 1908. In the calculation of these repayments the interest on the expendi- 
ture has been added, and any payments by the councils, as well as sums remitted under 
the authority of the Act, have been deducted. A number of other municipalities have 
constructed works out of their own resources. 


(ii.) Sewerage Works. Only ten municipal councils have taken advantage of the 
Act providing for the construction of sewerage works in country towns. On the'30th 
June, 1911, the capital debt of these systems was £119,879, the amount payable annually 
to the Government being £4428. Other sewerage systems are in existence in several 
places, but with few exceptions the operations haye been on a small scale. 


10. Board of Fire Commissioners of New South Wales.—Reference has been made 
in the section of this book dealing with the subject of Private Finance (see page 868) to 
the constitution of the Board of Fire Commissioners of New South Wales, which has 
now superseded the Metropolitan and all other Fire Brigade Boards in that state. 


(i.) Receipts and Disbursements of Board of Fire Commussioners of New Sotith 
Wales. The subjoined table shews the actual receipts and disbursements of the mis 
for the years 1910, 1911 and 1912 :— ; 


NEW SOUTH WALES BOARD OF FIRE COMMISSIONERS.—RECEIPTS AND DIS- 
BURSEMENTS FOR SYDNEY FIRE DISTRICT, 1910, 1911, and 1912. 


v 


Receipts. 

: Disburse- 
Year. From | From From Fire ¥ ments,» 
G HOOAnictnaleg ‘rom From other Total. ) 

ee eat era ax Fimayale SOBRREAA). oo 

a £ : ab: Velak | £ g 

1910 ...| 21,624 21,624 21,181 * ae 607 65,478 58,168 
1900) 21,6438 | 21,6438 21,198 444 | 1,145" 66,073 60,667 
1912'.5.1 30,411 | 80,419 30,078 240 | 3,934 95,082 90,453 


With reference to the preceding table, under the ‘‘Fire Brigades Act 1909,” by which 
the New South Wales Board of Fire Commissioners was constituted and which came into 
operation on1st January, 1910, insurance companies do not now, as formerly, return the 
amount of their risks, but give in lieu thereof the amount of premiums received, which 
forms the basis of their contribution towards the revenue of the Board. By this Act 
also,'firms which effect insurances with companies not registered in New South Wales 
are likewise required to make contributions on account of the premiums paid to such 
companies, which is the first instance of this class of insurer being compelled to share 
the expense of local advantages, which had hitherto been available free of cost. A fuller 
description of the’ principal provisions of this Act will be found im previous issues of ‘this 
book (see Year Book No. 5, page 990). The Sydney fire district includes bi! So ‘of 
Sydney and suburbs, comprising a total area of 1524 square miles. 
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11. Sydney Harbour Trust.—The establishment of this Trust was the direct out- 
come of the outbreak of bubonic plague in the port.of Sydney in the early part of the 
year 1900. It was proved that this disease was due to the introduction of plague-stricken 
rats m vessels arriving from ports in which the disease had made its appearance. As a 
consequence the whole of the foreshores of the harbour, together with certain adjoining 
wharves, stores, dwelling houses, and other properties, were vested in.a body of. trustees. 
The Trust was established by an Act which came into force onthe 11th February, 1901: 
The powers and duties of the Trust have been dealt with in previous issues of. this. book, 
together with some of the more important improvements carried, out. by the Commis- 
sioners.. (See Year Book No.5, p. 990.) 


(i.) Revenue, Expenditure. and Capital Cost. The subjoined table gives particulars 
of the revenue and expenditure of the Trust, and also shews the total capital debt for 
properties, etc., vested in the Commissioners, the amount of interest payable on the 
debt, and the balance of revenue after deducting expenditure, interest, and the amount 
of the Commissioners’ salaries :— 


SYDNEY HARBOUR TRUST.—REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, CAPITAL DEBT, INTEREST 
AND BALANCE, 1901 and 1908-12. 


Vous Revenue. Pa 
aes whet fae Tonn’ge| pron foe Capital | Interest.t | Balance. 
June— |& Harbour] y°08 © Other | Total. Fain! 
Rates. Charges’ Sources. | 
Sieh ye £ & £ Riek SaaS £ 
1901* ...| 42,784 | 3,208 12,324 58,316 11,275 4,692,782 | 55,554 | — 8,513 
1908  v..| 183,045 112;525 | 131,955 | 327,525 | 90,782 | 5,227,360} 189,265 47,478 
1909 _.../ 183,753) |11,539 | 139,076 | 334,368 | 108,882, |5,338,108) 191,532 38,954 
1910 ...| 183,094 |11,563 | 142,390. | 387,047 | 142,7631| 5,482,060 | 191,246 3,038 
1911 ...| 212,061 |15,536 | 146,158 | 373,755 | 143,1811| 5,697,756 | 200,845 29,729 
1912 ...| 284,731 |18,163 | 158,755 | 411,649 | 143,170}} 6,136,671 | 212,842 | $56,398 
’ ; ; } { 
* For the period from 11th February to the 30th June, 1901. + The rate of interest charged 
each year is the average rate on the total capital debt of the State, which varies. — Represents 
a loss. t Including expenditure for the renewal, replacement or reconstruction of wharves or 


buildings, viz., £34,970 in 1910, £23,650 in 1911, and £28,446 in 1912. ‘§ Including £761 repaid to pre- 
vious revenue Votes. 


The revenue for the: year 1911-12 shews an increase of £37,894 on that for the 
previous year, and is the highest attained since the formation of the Trust. The 
working expenses for'the year shewed a decrease of £4807 on the previous year, but the’ 
expenditure on renewals, etc., increased in the same period by £4796, leaving a small 
decrease in the total expenditure of £11. | 


(ii.) Dredging and Towing. The subjoined statement gives particulars of the dredg- 
ing and towing done by the dredges and tug-boats owned by the Trust :— 


SYDNEY HARBOUR TRUST.—PARTICULARS OF DREDGING AND TOWING, 
1901 and 1908-12. 


—_ + 


Dredging. Towing Dredged Material. 
Year. , F Total Expenditure 

T | Total \E dit Males run : : 
Dredged. Wixionaitire, Bor Ponio | Towing. Haneudisara Pe 

Tons. £ Pence. Miles. £ Pence, 
1901 ««3|_ 37,500 3,696 |. 2.79 29,277 2,849 23.30, 
1908 ...| 504,760 8,918 4.24 45,485 ~ 6,940 36.62 
1909 ...| 484,504 13,066 7.22 38,699 6,634 41.14 
1910 Sie 448, 650 11,495 6,15 33,048 5,519 40.08 
1911 cons eeilall ,675, 945 19,058 © 2.72 38,372 5,442 |} 384.04 
1912 J .../1,671,540 | 24,036 3.45 30,163 6,636 | 52.80 

i : 
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§ 3. Victoria. 


1. Development of Types of Local Authorities —In Victoria there are. now two 


types of municipal institutions, (a) boroughs, including cities and towns, and (0) shires, 


and although they are now dealt with by the same Act; their origin was distinct, and in 
the early days of their development they were provided for by independent enactments. 

_ Melbourne and Geelong, the latter of which was for many years the second largest town 
in the State, having been incorporated under special statutes prior to the establishment 
of a general system of local government, are not subject to the provisions of the Local 
Goyernment Acts except in a few comparatively unimportant details. Melbourne was 
incorporated as a town in 1842, and as a city in 1847; Geelong was incorporated as a 
town in 1849, and proclaimed a city on 14th December, 1910. 

The earlier history of legislation in Victoria relative to Local Government, more 
especially with reference to the institution of Road Districts, their displacement by 
Shires, and the constitution of Urban Municipad Districts and Boroughs, has been ae 
dealt with in previous issues. (See Year Book No. 5, p. 992.) 


2. Local Government Systems now in Operation—Local government is now 
administered under the Act of 1903 throughout the whole of the State, with the excep- 
tion of about 6000 square miles in the mountainous parts of the county of Wonnangatta, 
and the whole of French Island. 


(i.) Constitution of Municipalities. Provision is made for the continuation of muni- 
cipalities established under previous Acts and for the constitution of new ones. 


(a) Shires.’ Any part of the State containing ratable property yielding, upon a 
rate not exceeding one shilling in the pound, a sum of £1500 may be con- 
stituted a shire upon petition of at least fifty inhabitants. : 


(b) Boroughs. Any part of the State, not exceeding in area nine square miles, and 
having no point distant more than six miles from any other point, and con- 
taining a population of not less than 500 and a ratable property yielding, 
upon a rate not exceeding one shilling in the pound, a sum of £300, may be 
constituted a borough upon petition of at least 250 resident householders. 
Any borough haying during the preceding financial year a revenue of £10,000 
may be declared a town, or having a revenue of £20,000 may be declared a 
city upon petition under the common seal of such borough. Provision is 
also made for severing any part of a municipality and annexing the same 
to an adjoining municipality : for dividing municipalities into any number 
of subdivisions not exceeding eight ; and for uniting two or more boroughs 

which form one continuous area so as to form one borough. 


(c) Townships. Upon petition signed by not less than twenty-five ratepayers resi- 
dent in any portion not exceeding three square miles in extent of any shire 
and distant more than ten miles from the boundaries of the city of Mel- 
bourne, the Governor may, with the consent of the municipal council, pro- 
claim such portion a township. 


(ii.) Maunicipal Councils, etc. Considerations of space prevent more than a passing 
reference to the following subjects which were dealt with in previous issues of this book : 
—The constitution of municipal councils, their functions and powers, including the 
power of raising loans, the qualifications necessary for the exercise of the municipal 
franchise, and the definition of ratable and unratable property. (See Year Book No. 5, 
pp. 994 to 996.) 


(iii-) Endowment. The legislation dealing with municipal endowment prior to 1907 
is referred to in previous issues. (See Year Book No. 5, p. 996.) In 1907, under the 
Municipal Endowment and Reclassification of Shires Act of that year, a new classification 
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was adopted under which the amount of the endowment is to be allocated. In addition 
to the endowment of £75,000 (increased to £100,000 from the 1st July, 1907), the muni- 
cipalities received from the Government during the financial year 1911-12 a sum of 
£82,673 out of the Licensing Act Fund as the equivalent for (a) fees for licenses, (b) fees 
for the registration of brewers and spirit merchants, and (c) fines, penalties, and for- 
feitures incurred under the Licensing Act 1876. Under the Act of 1907 the endowment 
of £100,000 is payable in equal moieties in March and September of each year. No 
city or town is entitled to receive any part of the endowment. The distribution 
amongst the boroughs and shires is based on the amount of general and extra rates 
received in the twelve months ending on the preceding 30th September according to the 
following scale :— 


VICTORIAA—ENDOWMENT OF BOROUGHS AND SHIRES, 1911-12. 


To every Borough or Ist Class Shire, 3s. in the £ To every 4th Class Shire, 8s.in the £ 
» 3, 2nd Class Shire DS verve Hs 5th cs LOS Aah del 
” ” 3rd ” ” 6s. ” ” ” 6th ” 12s, ” ” 


For the three financial years commencing the 1st July, 1907, however, the amounts 
were definitely fixed by Act No. 2129, and for the financial years 1910-11 and 1911-12 by 
Acts No. 2267 and 2334 respectively. 


3. Boroughs and Shires—Number, Population, and Value of Ratable Property. 
—The following table shews the number of cities, towns, boroughs, and shires, their 
estimated population, the number of ratepayers and dwellings, and the value of 
ratable property for the years 1901 and 1908-12 inclusive :— 


VICTORIA.—PARTICULARS OF MUNICIPALITIES, 1901 and 1908-12. 


4 Hetlmaded Value of Real 
: Number of . Number of Estimated roperty. 
Financial oe Est: ted 
Year. | Minice® | Population. | Rotshesen | Dwelliness 
Total. Annual. 
CITIES, TOWNS, AND ‘BOROUGHS. 
| | £ £ 
1901 58 627,237) 153,783 130,358 67,302,423 4,765,632 
1908 60 __ 711,000 | 176,420 153,629 103,666,178 5,944,691 
1909 60 |, 717,600 178,928 156,099 106,149,960 6,080,447 . 
1910 60 728,500 183,419 159,478 108,863,963 6,232,091 
1911 60 | *742,070 187,562 162,489} 114,113,507 6,508,544 
1912 +61 | 742,070 194,391 : f / 119,400,893 6,804,697 
SHIRES. 
4 £ BY 
1901 150 571,683 159,128 122,645 106,839,331 5,771,865 
1908 146 553,000 | 152,973 121,465 | 129,059,488 6,694,209 
1909 146 558,400 155,492 123,459 136,538,811 7,043,511 
1910 146 563,500 159,410 124,739 143,142,655 7,332,397 
191L 146 | *568,494 163,916 126,951 150,970,220 7,716,815 
1912 | 146 568,494 168,229 : t 155,677 ,624 7,969,963 
| 


* Census figures. + Coburg was proclaimed a town in September, 1912. t Not available. 


4. Municipal Assets and Liabilities.—The assets of municipalities may be classified 
under three heads—{a) the municipal fund, (6) the loan fund, and (c) property ;, the 
liabilities under two heads—(a) the municipal fund, and (6) the loan fund. The following 
table shews the amount of municipal assets and liabilities for the years 1901 and 1907 
40,1917 >—— 
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YLCTORIA—MUNICIPAL ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 1901 and 1907-11, 


Tea 


Items, / 1901. | 1907. | 1908, | 1909. | 1910. . 1911... 
ASSETS. 
£ | £ £ £ £ £ 
MUNICIPAL FunpD— 
Uncollected rates 187,205 | 112,435 |.—116,223 | 114,598 | 110,676, , 105,241 
Other assets ... 122,581 | 196,048°| 182, 790 | 267,944 | 350,092 | 473,054 
Loan Funp— ; 
(a) Sinking funds— | 
Amount at credit 675,310 | 772,662 | 796,272 | 812,920 | 834,295 | 893,528 
Arrears due .. -s 1,391 3,616 2,806 2,827 3,286 1,182 
(b) Unexpended balances ... 394,136 | 325,901 220,674 106,852 345,287 | 
PROPERTY— | | 
Buildings, markets, etc. .| 2,507,441 | 2,697,701 | 2,826,394 | 2,992,809 | 3,149,476 | 3,246,854 
Waterworks ... 197,675 || 223,687 ,669 | 207,451 202,23 207,365 
Gasworks 63,732 66,269 66,638 57,399 70,687 72,274 
| 
Total .| 4,149,471 | 4,398,319 | 4,432,466 | 4,562,800 | 5,066,009 | 5,263,546 
LIABILITIES. 
£ | £ | £ £ Fy £ 
MounicipaL Funp— | 
Arrears due sinking funds ni 1,021 | 3,616 2,806 2,827 3,286 1,182 
Overdue interest i 9,413 | 17,060 18,535 15,639 15,750 11,997 
Bank overdrafts ‘ ...| 157,046 94,825 122,453 | 120,705 | 133,237 | 165,275 
Temporary Government advances ... 20,901 | ie te (3 { ad aie 
Other liabilities 142,530 | 179,342 | 194,283 | 233,359 | 293,089 | *357,722 
Loan Funps— | | 
Loans outstanding *... .| 4,253,304 | 4,442,713 | 4,437,673) | 4,416,103 | 4,767,138 | 4,831,984 
Due on loan contracts 52,826 | 39,726 88,086 49,452, 45,089 | 92, 
SE ee tae 28 ~ 
| mas 
Total .| 4,637,041 jaeopee 4,863,836 | 4,838,085 | 5,257,589 | 5,460,523 


* Including £100,351 due on current contracts. 


5. Revenue and Expenditure of Municipalities.—The following table shews the_ 
revenue from various sources, and the expenditure under various heads, of municipalisias 


during the years 1901 and 1907 to 1 


VICTORIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF MUNICIPALITIES, 


OTL — 


1901 and 1907-11. 


| 1911. 


Items. 1901. 1907. 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 
| i} { 
SOURCES OF REVENUE. 
i £ #£ £ £ £ £ 

Rates ... oh «| 722,346 | 887,580 | 902,741 | 946,956 | 999,799 | 1,046,943 
Licenses 4 104,499 106,742 | 106,758 | 101,682 | 102,066 00,845 
Taxation Dog fees 14,965 17,455 17,628 18,751 19,296 19,833 

Market and weighbridge { 
dues ... 49,623 57,190 57,386 68,014 65,739 63,071 
Government endowments and grants... 175,972 117,304 172,648 175,601 187,323 157,141 
Contributions for streets, etc. . at 24,999 30,816 34,246 35,173 47,532 47,342 
Sanitary chav; pe 48,253 56,918 58,072 59,966 62,720 66,389 
Rents ... . 54,117 66,601 67,387 69,842 77,958 79,263 
Other sources ... 89,210 | 163,825 | 208,403 | 195,831 | 207,181 | 237,601 
Total ..| 1,283,984 | 1,504,431 |1,625,269 | 1,671,816 | 1,769,614 | 1,818,498 

HEADS OF HXPENDITURE. 

Salaries, etc 139,270 | 147,933 | 152,302 | 158,436 | 163,435 168,303 
Sanitary work’ street cleaning, ete. | 132,542 134,632 142,769 150,964 159,571 178,623 
Lighting fr) 2 86,059 76,217 79,832 82,354 83,972 87,341 
Fire brigades’ contributions .{* 16,769 17,144 90,724 22,051 93,223 23,120 
PAblionorks Construction 244,315 | 266,658 | 313,607 | 288,869 | 335,446} 311,065 
Maintenance 345,334 441,335 474,188 490,341 548,583 571,254 
Formation of private steeteng ete. 23,350 28,296 | 32,718] 37,888 82,163 46,849 
Redemption of loans ... 27,745 54,998 60,568 58,263 46,439 66,860 
Interest on loans 197,810 196,965 | 198,632 | 201,199 | 206,355 | 213,752 
Charities 13,407 13,401 14,666 .| . 15,241 15,589 15,785, 
Other expenditure 103,403 156, 894 187,830 |. 173,154 170,840 ~ 187,514 
Total .| 1,330,004 | 1,534,473 | 1,677,836 | 1,678,760 | 1,785,616 | 1,870,466 
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6. The Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works.—This Board was established 
by an Act of 1890, and entered upon its duties in March, 1891. The Board consists of 
forty members, one of whom is a chairman elected every four years by the other members, 
Nine members are elected by the Melbourne City Council, four by the South Mel- 
bourne Council, three by, the Prahran, two each by the Fitzroy, Richmond, 
St. Kilda, and Collingwood, and one each by the other suburban municipal councils 
returning a representative. The district over which the Board exercises control 
consists of twelve cities, eight towns, two shires, and parts of three others, or 
twenty-five municipalities in all, comprising a total area of 109,009 acres, and containing 
an estimated population on the 31st December, 1912, of 614,300 (including those sup- 
plied with water outside the Board’s area). The waterworks for the supply of Melbourne 
and suburbs were originally carried out by the Government, which had for that 
purpose contracted loans amounting to £2,389,934; these works were vested in the 
Board in 1891. The primary object of the creation of the Board was not, however, 
to take over these works, but was to supply the long called for and pressing want 
of a sewerage system for the metropolis. To carry out its work the Board is authorised 
to borrow £8,750,000, exclusive of the loans contracted by the Government for the 
purpose of waterworks and taken over by the Board. The liability on Government 
loans on the 30th June, 1912, was £1,688,663 and for loans raised by the Board was 
£9,296,053. The Board is still empowered to borrow £155,218 before reaching the limit 
of its borrowing powers. 


(i.) Total Cost of Water Supply and Sewerage. The subjoined table shews the 
total cost of construction and maintenance of water supply and sewerage from 1853 to 
1912. 


MELBOURNE AND METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS.—TOTAL COST OF CON- 
STRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE, 
1853 to 1912, 


Water apes. Sewerage. 
Period. Clon Main- Con- Main- Working Total 
struction. tenance. ~| struction. tenance. Expenses. 
br a £ & £. £ £ £ 

1853 to 1890-1...) 3,378,246 149 622 nce ee She | 3,527,868 
1891-2 to 1900-1...) 386,957 165,124 | 3,307,764 33,698* 32,525" 3,876,068 
1901-2 to 1910-11 299,045 204,045 | 2,959,997 68,025 246,483 3,777,595 
1911-12... sacl) aye BO, 0 tek 28,447 | 195,301 6,667 40,714 397,800 

Total ..-| 4,140,919 547,238 | 6,463,062 | 108,390 319,722 | 11,579,331 

: | 


+ From the 30th June, 1897, to the 30th June, 1901. 


(ii) Revenue and Expenditure of Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works. 
The following table shews the actual receipts and expenditure, and also the loan receipts 
and expenditure of the Board during 1901-2 and 1908-12 :— 
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MELBOURNE AND METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS.—REVENUE AND EXPENDI- 
TURE DURING EACH YEAR, 1901-2 and 1908-12. 


Particulars. | 1901-2. | 1907-8. | 1908-9. | 1909-10. | 1910-11. | 1911-12. 
| bey } 


ORDINARY RECEIPTS. 


£ 2 Fee er: £ 
Water supply ... ei $6 Bi | 171,956 | 229,674 | 241,790} 248,356 | 253,002 | 267,917 
Sewerage ‘s a | 124,696 | 226,609 | 242,296 | 253,756 | 267,444 | 272,36 
Live stock—Metropolitan farm fF au AGF "929 39,132 | 22,153: 31,289 | 35,016 | 63, 
Trikordat { Water supply 4 ae 8 aa 129 15 138 830 |. 953, 
(Sewerage... mm ah ... | 17,448 | 16,562 | 15,929] 10,229 8,995 8,885 
Total sal xs ai «-. | 334,029 | 512,106 | 522,183 | 543,768 | 565,287 | 613,345 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 


General management . cf ie .. | 33,621 | 33,267) 33,984 34,863 | 35,779 | 40,104 
Live stock—Metropolitan farm “bi «| 16,702 | 41,586} 20,316! 17,900 | 19,336 | 46,283 

Waihtenance Water supply ... by 22,205 | 25,018 | 24,643| 24,944 | 25,016 i 
Sewerage tea bh «| 24,396 | 35,588} 38,016 | 42.921 | 45,665 | 47,797 
Tiivest's Water supply of ys ... | 102,670 | 101,044 | 102,297 | 101,578 | 105,760 | 112,886 
(Sewerage... Pa a «.. | 192,952 | 270,130 | 280,647 | 286,655 | 293,608 | 297,962 
Total a ae ¥, --. | 392,546 | 506,583 | 499,903 | 508,861 | 525,164 | 575,266 

LOAN RECEIPTS. 
iM 
Water supply ... fs BAe tee ae 1,636 6,725 2,435 5,272 | 4,788 5,982 
Sewerage cam wae ize .. | 88,425 | 72,415| 67,771 | 61,509 | 56,313 | 59,907 
Proceeds of loans nae kes abe ... | 396,238 | 307,500 | 429,595 | 257,853 | 291,310 | 322,223 
Miscellaneous eee ive aoe net Ay 14,865 | 15,246 9,104 9,238 | 12,399 
Total Aa x5 be «| 486,299 | 401,505 | 515,047 | 333,758 | 361,649 | 400,511 
LOAN EXPENDITURE. 

Wt) 7 \ } D Ut 
Water supply construction ..,. Bs «» | 17,058 | 40,183} 67,271 | 35,984 | 98,145 | 133,149 
Sewerage construction ... | 410,760 | 309,194 | 272,508 | 331,214 | 286,035 | 245,917 
Expenses in floating and redemption 0 of loans 5,200 34 | 229,189 2,677 2,936 5,393 
Miscellaneous ... aye .. |-—*4,293 | 16,655 | 24,961 | 18,002 | 26,288 | 35,638 


Total co Ho a ... | 428,725 | 368,066 | 593,929 | 387,877 | 413,404 | 420,091 


* Hxcess of stock distribution (£7020) over purchases (£2727). 


7. Melbourne Metropolitan Water Supply.—In December, 1857, the construction of 
the Yan Yean Reservoir system was completed. A description of the conditions that 
prevailed in Melbourne prior to that date is given in previous issues of the Year Book, 


“ay Development of System. The following statement shews the development 
which -has taken place in the water supply system of Melbourne during the fifty-five 
years since its inception :— 
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MELBOURNE WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM, 1857 to 1912. 


Mains & 


« : Supply in 
fs} a * Charge per |Rat P i 
Year. Ropulation * Capital Cost. 1000 tations: e . Mileage iogeeeaaaty 
shoe 4 
& 
1857 ove. ats 95,442 748,974 10/- and 6/- 1/- 104 3,250,000 
TL a iaate .... 614,300 4,140,919 1/- Td. 1,424 | 38,506,855 


| 


* On the 31st December. 


(ii.) Description of Water Supply Systems. The water supply of Melbourne consists 
of two main systems—the Yan Yean and the Maroondah. 


(a) The Yan Yean System is the main source of supply. It commences by col- 
lecting the water from the Silvery and Wallaby Creek valleys, to the north 
of Mount Disappointment 2700 feet high, which forms one of the promi- 
nent heights of the main Dividing Range in Victoria... The waters of the 
Silvery Creek are brought by means of an aqueduct a little over) eight 
miles long’, to a weir at the head of the Wallaby Creek aqueduct, which 
carries the combined waters of the two creeks for a distance of five and 
a quarter miles, and discharges over the crest of the Dividing Range at a 
height of 1694 feet above sea level, and then drops a height of 133 feet in 683 
feet into Jack’s Creek, one of the branches of the Plenty River. From its 
drop into Jack’s Creek the water follows the natural bed of the stream 
for about three miles to the Tourourrong reservoir, which has a capacity 
of 60,000,000 gallons. From Tourourrong the Clear Water Channel carries 
the water for a distance of four and three-quarter miles to the old Plenty 
inlet channel of the Yan Yean reservoir. The Yan Yean reservoir; which 
is twenty-two miles from the city, is formed by the construction of an 
earthen bank 49 chains long, 80 feet high, 20 feet wide on top, with a 
slope next the water of three to one, and an outside slope of two to one. 
The reservoir, when full, covers an area of 1360 acres, with a maximum 
depth of 26 feet, and an average depth of 18 feet. Its total capacity is 

_6,400,000,000 gallons, of which 5,400,000,000 are available for consump- 
‘tion. From the Yan Yean reservoir to the Pipe Head reservoir at Morang, 
a distance of seven miles, an aqueduct capable of delivering 33,000,000 gal- 
lons a day has been constructed. From the Morang reservoir, mains carry 
the water a distance of seven miles to the storage reservoir within the 
metropolitan area, at Preston. | The No. 1 Preston reservoir is 20 feet deep, _ 
and holds 16,000,000: gallons: A second reservoir of 25,000,000 gallons 
capacity was built during 1908-9, the walls being of reinforced concrete. 
These are the main distributing reservoirs of the central city supply. 


(6) Maroondah System. The water for this system is' obtained from the Maroon- 
dah River, a tributary of the Yarra. The Maroondah Riveristhe principal 
stream diverted, but its'contribution to the aqueduct flow is supplemented 
by diversions from tributary creeks. A temporary weir of Portland cement 
concrete has been constructed across the Maroondah River, from which 
point the water is led in an aqueduct forty-one miles long to the Preston 
reservoir, where it joins the water from the Yan Yean system. The chan- 
nel is now capable of delivering 29,000,000 gallons daily. The valleys are 
crossed by wrought-iron syphons, and with the exception of the Plenty 
River, which is crossed on a wrought-iron girder bridge, all the syphons are 
laid under the beds of the streams. The total cost of the Maroondah system 
to 30th June, 1912, was £778,221. 


_ dc) High Level System. Besides the Yan Yean and Maroondah systems, the high 
levels of the eastern‘suburbs of Melbourne are provided for by a direct main 
from the Yan Yean reservoir. This main is 204 miles long, and cost to the 
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30th ‘June, 1912, £199,594. / The discharge is about 9,000,000 gallons per 
day. There is a storage reservoir of 9,000,000 peeking —— at Surrey 
Hills, costing to June 30th, 1912, £19,953, 


(d) O’Shanassy Supply. The O’ Shanassy River is a jebvetioey: of the Yarra. It 
is proposed to divert the waters of this river by an open aqueduct and 
pipe line of an aggregate length of about 48% miles, delivering water 
by way of Mitcham. The total capacity of the scheme is to be 20,000,000 — 
gallons per day, but capable of enlargement to 60,000,000 gallons. The 
works are in full progress, and the scheme is estimated to cost £450,000. 
The watershed of the O’Shanassy River, containing 82,650 acres, has been 
excised from the permanent; forests area and a crown grant was issued to, 
the Board on the 28th January, 1910. 


(iii.) Catchment Areas, Reservoirs, and Aqueducts. (a) Drainage Areas. The whole 
of ‘the catchment areas are absolutely free from population, cultivation, or stock 
grazing, and are under the complete control of the Metropolitan Board of Works. The 
present drainage areas from which the water is delivered are as follows :— ; 


MELBOURNE WATER SUPPLY.—CATCHMENT AREA, 1912. 


Silver and Plenty River Yan Yean Reservoir Maroondah Total 
Wallaby Creeks. and Jack’s Ck. Catchment. Catchment. c 
Area in acres 12,000 12,000 5,000 40,000 69,000 


All the water is delivered by gravitation, no pumping being required in any portion 
of the area supplied. 


(b) Storage Reservoirs. In connection with distribution there are ten service 
reservoirs; having,.a total capacity of 95,000,000. gallons.,, The total daily 
quantity of water which can be sent into Melbourne is,as follows :— 


System = .. an Yean. Maroondah. High Level Main. . Total Supply. 
Gallons per day ... 338,000,000 29,000,000 ; 9,000,000 71,000,000 


(iv.) Quantity of Water, Number of Houses, and Population Supplied. ‘The following 
table gives yarious particulars for the years 1901 and 1908-12, shewing the increase in the 
supply of water in Melbourne and suburbs :-— 


« 


MELBOURNE WATERWORKS. —NUMBER OF HOUSES, POPULATION, AND WATER 
SUPPLIED, 1901 and 1908-12. 


Average pely j ' Assess- 
ti DDE so yea = ments of 
Year | Number Rye lcAweorage Poa) Supply Say any eee | Tenements. 
Ended of ae ws Per Head Rate Served b 
: Popu- | Daily the Year ae bs 
| 80th Houses = W ig, y¥ of Esti- |} Levied. Metro- 
June. |Supplied lation Supply. ended Per ted, li 
BSates ‘|Supplied. oo) | 30th June. | House: | Pt OO il Doo 
‘opu- Water 
) Jation. iy Supply. 
' ; i 000 000 f { 

; No. No. Gallons. Gallons, Gallons. | Gallons. : £ 
1901...) 104,548 | 491,780 28,732 10,487,007 274.8 58.4 6d.in the £| 3,479,721 
1908. ..,|/ 116,781 | 536,540 33,654-/, |. 12,317,239 (288.2 62.2 )i , 4,484,868 
1909 ...} 119,650 | 549,690 31,828 11,617,355 266.0 57.9 7d..in the} 4,672,324 
1910 © |.../ 123,227 | 565,010 34,508 - 1275057501 280.0 61.1 ge 4,789,265 
1911 .....| 128,036, | 581,500 32, 840. 11,986,503. 256.5 |... 56.5 5,045,848 
1912°° ...| 183,122°° | 594,250 38,507 14, 093 509 289.3 64.8 5,382,101 


(v.) Total Cost of Construction, Revenue, Expenditure and Net Profits, 1854 to 
1912. ;The, following table shews the’ total cost of construction; the.revenue, expendi- 
ture, and net profits for various) periods mp to:30th June, 1911, and for the financial year 
1911-12 :— bhi mise ; 
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MELBOURNE WATERWORKS.—-CONSTRUCTION, COST, REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, 
AND NET PROFITS, 1854 to 1912. 


Cost of Percentage | 


. Capital Annual Maintenance | of Working 
Feriod. Cost.+ Revenue.? |and Manage-| Charges to|, [nterest.* | Surplus. 
ment.* _| Revenue. | 
i £ = £& % & | = 
Total to 1890-1) 3,378,246 | 3,150,055 420,833 vee 1,021,676 | 1,707,546 


1891-2 to 1900-1, 336,957 | 1,686,025 | 367,506 21.97 1,021,181} 297,338 
1901-2t01910-11) 299,045 | 2,054,355 | 384,871 18.73 1,026,362 643,122 
1911-12 ee 126,671 277,305 50,879 18.35 111,933 114,493 


Total ...| 4,140,919 | 7,167,740 | 1,224,089 ae 3,181,152 | 2,762,499 
| 


| 


1. Works commenced in 1853, 2. Revenue commenced in 1854. 3. Returns for expenditure 
_ commenced in 1859. 4. First interest paid in 1856. 


8. Melbourne Sewerage.—As stated above, the chief object of the creation of the 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Board was to carry out an efficient system of sewerage. Old 
Melbourne used to be a city of cesspits, and it was not until the latter sixties that these 
were abolished, filled up, and the movable pan system gradually adopted throughout the 
whole metropolitan area with night removal. The cost of removal in 1894 was about 
£90,000, equal to a capital expenditure of £1,750,000. This objectionable system has 
been displaced by the water carriage system throughout the greater portion of the metro- 
polis, and in other parts the work of reticulation is now proceeding. 


(i.) Description of Sewerage Systems. The whole of the sewage of the metropolis is 
being gradually collected by means of two principal. main sewers and a subsidiary main 
leading to the pumping station at Spotswood. A description of the scheme may be 
found in previous issues. (See Year Book No. 5, p. 1007.) On the 30th June,:1912, the 
sewerage system had been practically completed im the following districts:—Port Mel- 
bourne, South Melbourne, Melbourne (except very small portions of Flemington and 
Kensington), Richmond, Prahran, Collingwood, Fitzroy, and very nearly the whole of 
Essendon, St. Kilda and Brighton. The greater part of Malvern, Footscray and 
Williamstown had also been dealt with, together with the thickly populated portions of 
Caulfield, Camberwell, Kew, Hawthorn, Brunswick, Northcote, Coburg, Preston, and 
Moorabbin, besides small portions of Nunawading and Heidelberg. 


(ii 3) Metropolitan Sewage Farm. The farm contains 9152 acres, situated on the - 
western side of the Werribee River. The price paid for the land was £17 10s. per acre 
(including compensation for severance). The cost of the farm to the 30th June, 1912, 
was £472, 602. About 31,066,653 gallons of sewage had to be disposed of every twenty- 
four hours’ during the year in irrigating the fields. It is spread over properly-prepared 
and sown blocks of land by a series of mains and lateral carriers. The blocks are laid 
down with grass and lucerne, on which sheep and cattle are depastured. During the 
financial year 1911-12, 49,721 sheep were bought, the profit from that source being 
£11,298. Cattle to the number of 1007 were purchased, the profit for the year on cattle 
being £2774. 


ii.) House Connections. The work of house connections with the sewerage system 
is carried out under a carefully prepared by-law. Under the Amending Act of 1897, after 
a property has been declared to be a sewered property, the owner has several options. 
(a) He may submit a plan of his house connections for approval, and on approval being 
given, may agree to carry out the work within one month. (b) He may submit a plan, 
for which, if approved of, he may ask for an estimate of the cost of carrying out. This the 
Board is bound to: supely, and then the owner may either carry out the work himself or 
ask the Board to carry out the work, which it must do for the estimated price, whether 
the work costs less or more. (c) On default of the owner the Board may carry out the 
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work, and ab the request of the owner accept payment by forty quarterly instalments, 
bearing interest on such portion as from time to time remains unpaid at the rate of 5 
per cent, 


(iv.) Number of Houses Connected, Capital Cost, Revenue and Expenditure. The 
following table gives particulars as to the number of houses connected to the sewerage 
system, the total capital cost, and the receipts and disbursements during 1901 and 
1908-12 +-— 


MELBOURNE SEWERAGE WORKS,—TENEMENTS CONNECTED, CAPITAL COST, 
REVENUE, MAINTENANCE AND WORKING EXPENSES, 1901-2 and 1908-12, — 


Revenue, Mainten- 
N I t 

Year, Mouser CR DIVEL OORT: || aeetteee eee Cope ee 

Connected, ) tye tea Laat 3 Total. Expenses. 
No. . £ & & £ & 

1901-2 eel Bly Le 8,610,225 126,725 10,968 187,693 24,336 
1907-8 veal | 98j067 5,520,803 222,184 2,197" 219,937 85,225 * 

1908-9 «| 99,955 5,741,208 234,229. 9,850 244,079 85,769 

1909.10 +>} 105,998 6,025,080 247,682 12,848 260,475 38,085. 

1910-11 sve} , 112,298 6,267,761 260,529 15,200 275,728 46,904 

1911-12 «e»| 118,850 6,468,062 271,682 18,042 289,724 47,381 


* Loss on sheep, £6247. 


9. Water Supply in Country Towns and Districts.—By the Water Act 1905, which 
came into operation on the 1st May, 1906, the control and management of all Irrigation 
Trusts, with one exception, and of a number of waterworks and water supply districts were 
centralised, and their works and property vested in the State Rivers and Water Supply 
Commission. The powers and duties of this Commission were extended by the Water 
Act 1909, the whole of the Water Supply Department being now merged in the Commission. 
Further information with regard to this Commission and to the works and districts under its 
control are given in the section in this book dealing with Water Conservation and Irrigation. 
There are, however, in different parts of Victoria a number of other waterworks which 
are concerned chiefly with domestic supply, and which are controlled by local authorities, 
i.e,, by Waterworks Trusts or by municipal corporations. These works are constructed 
out of moneys either granted or lent by the State Government, The following table 
fives particulars as to the waterworks under the control of Trusts and municipal corpor- 
ations for the years 1901 and 1908-12 ;— : 


VICTORIA.—COUNTRY WATERWORKS UNDER TRUSTS AND MUNICIPAL, 
CORPORATIONS, 1911 and 1908-12. 


a 


f 


Waterworks Trusts, Municipal Corporations.*. 
Year.) ¥ | 2 7g 343 B 
3 Oo Capital | $45] B Hid | Ses ‘ Capital} 3 a 
apital Ae A My 9S | Capital R48 
EI Cost. mea 868 A gos Cost, ee 864 
Biv NO TA a aes a Br Oa 
ae — ae —— 
No, & & & F £ No £ £ £ 
1901,..,. 76 |) 823,418 748,089 + 4 t 24 t 470,041 ‘Di 
1908...) 87 1,429,836 950,208 | 20,512 | 72,952 | 69,201 23 675,966 465,778 9,750 
1909,,,) 883 952,486 731,276 || 16,180 | 85,054 | 88,190 28 676,358 | \ 461,881 83: 
1910...) 86 960,710 769,442 | 14,727 t i 25 686,356 457,981 1078 
1011...) 87 1,017,806 819,698 | 15,047 44 ie Q1 651,489 421,273 (\ 
1912...) 88 1,046,304 848,806 | 15,970 t t 92 653,510 418,673 9,349 


* Partioulars as to the receipts and expenditure in respect of waterworks under the controk 
of municipal corporations are not available, + Returns not available. 
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Under the provisions of the Local Government Act 1908, municipal councils are 
authorised to construct and maintain tanks, dams, and reservoirs, and must maintain 
existing works for the gratuitous supply of water. They are also empowered to accept 
the management and control of new waterworks within their respective localities, and 
may, with the consent of the Governor, construct or purchase new works within or 
without their locality. Councils are also authorised to enter into contracts for the supply 
of water for any period not exceeding, ten years with the owners of any waterworks, 
Every municipality may levy a special water rate for water supplied, or for the purpose 
of constructing waterworks or paying the interest on any loan contracted by the council 
for such purpose, but the amount of the rate must not exceed in any year the sum of 
two shillings in the pound, provided that a minimum sum of ten shillings may be fixed 
by the council to be paid in respect of any property at which water is supplied. 


(i.) Geelong Waterworks Trust.—(a) Constitution. Oonstituted under The Geelong 
Municipal Waterworks Act 1907, with borrowing powers up to £300,000, and further 
increased by Act No. 2822, 1911, to £350,000. Reconstituted under Geelong Water- 
works and Sewerage Act, 1910, with power to borrow an additional £250,000 for the 
purpose of installing a sewerage system for Geelong and suburbs. 


(b) Water Supply. The available storage capacity of the reservoirs is 1353 million 
gallons, and the Trust is authorised to supply water to (a) City of Geelong; (b) the 
suburbs thereof, and all places within a radius of five miles of the Geelong Post Office ; 
and (c) any place within ten miles on either side of the main pipe from Stoney Creek to 
Geelong. Y 


(c) Sewerage. The sewerage scheme provides for a main outfall sewer 4 ft. 3in. x 
8 ft. 8 in. to the ocean at Black Rock—a distance of about nine miles. 'The scheme will 
embrace an area of 8081 acres, including the City of Geelong, Boroughs of Newtown and 
Chilwell, and Geelong West, and the suburban areas situated in Corio and South Barwon 
Shires. 


10. Fire Brigades.—Under the Fire Brigades Act of 1890 a metropolitan fire district 
and nine country fire districts were established, the former being placed under the control 
of a Metropolitan Fire Brigades Board, and the latter under the control of a Country 
Fire Soaps metal 
el (i.) Merpbnatidea Fire ~ Board. The metropolitan fire district originally 
comprised the area included in the several municipalities within a radius of ‘ten miles 
from the Melbourne General Post Office, but this area has since béen extended in certain 
directions so as to include the greater part of the Shire of Moorabbin and also the town- 
ship of Mordialloc, The Board is composed of nine members, of \whom. three are 
appointed by the, Goyernor-in-Council, three, by the municipal councils, and three by 
the insurance companies. On the 31st December, 1912, the Board had under its control 
50 stations, 280 permanent men, 152 auxiliary firemen, 27 special service firemen, 10 
steam fire engines, 5 gasolene engines, 2 chemical engines (1 motor), 2 petrol motor fire 
engines, 105,391 feet of hose, and 220 fire-alarm circuits having 776 street firo-alarms, 
of which 694 contained telephones. The total length of wire in use outside stations 
for fire alarms and telephones is about 483 miles, 


(ii.) The Country Fire Brigades Board. This Board consists of nine members, of 
whom three are appointed by the Governor-in- Council, two are elected by the municipal 
councils of ‘the districts where there are brigades registored under the Board, two. by the 
fire insurance companies, and two by the registered fire brigades, At the end of the 

year 1912 there were 102 municipal councils and fifty-nine insurance companies 
inéluded in the operations of the Act. All, the brigades are, volunteer brigades, but in 


‘the large towns permanent station:keepers and watchmen are employed, There were 


118 registered brigades and 2308 registered firemen at the end of the year 1912. 
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(iii): Financial Operations of both Boards: |The Government, the insurance com- 
panies and the municipalies in which the Boards operate contribute equally' to the cost 
and maintenance of the brigades, The following table gives particulars as to the finan- 
cial operations of the Melbourne Board during each year from 1908 to 1912 inclusive: — 


VICTORIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF METROPOLITAN FIRE BRIGADES 
BOARD, 1908 to 1912. 


Particulars. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 1911. 1912, 
ORDINARY. RECEIPTS. \ 
. £ £ | £ & | £ 
Contributions ibe see |) 50,675) ho 51,498 56,497 56,993 63,775 
Receipts for services ene lines DED «i dpeien hie teil Cea ad 3,719 6,011 
Interest and sundries ii 5,136 | 3,821 | 2,451 3,420 6,965 
Total ed eae 58,356 58,531 62,988 64,132 76,751 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 
Salaries ... seel, 1 OR 31,759 33,742 | 37,913 45,613 © 
Interest and sinking ‘fund mri 8,467 8,425 | 11,009 ~| 9,588 9,681 
Other expenditure .. sol 2eapod 18,347 18,187 | 16,631 21,457 
Total’: :. ae HT 5B 356 58,531 62,938 64,132 76,751 


For the year 1912 the receipts of the Country Fire ee Board amounted to 
£14,515, and the expenditure to £14,864.) 


11. The Melbourne Harbour Trust.—This Trust was constituted) under an Act 
passed in 1876, as a result of public agitation and demands extending over a period of 
thirty-four years, tothe effect that the cost of landing goods should be reduced, and the 
delays in receiving. goods, should, be abolished. . Both demands arose from the fact that 
yessels, of a draught greater than twelve feet had to discharge in the bay into lighters... 


’ 


(i.) Constitution of the Trust.’ The Harbour Trust Act was originally drafted on the 
lines of similar institutions in Great Britain; such as the-Thames Conservancy, the Mersey 
Harbour Board and the Clyde Trust. Under the Act of 1876, as amended in 1888, the 
number of Commissioners ‘is fixed at seventeen, nominated or elected as follows: —Five 
were nominated) by the Governor-in-Council, three elected by merchants, three’ by ship- 
owners, two were elected by the City Council, and one each by the ratepayers of South 
Melbourne, Port Melbourne, Williamstown, and Footscray. The sum of pity pet 
annum was set aside for the remuneration of the Commissioners. 


1 
Io 


(ii.) Works Undertaken by Trust i in the River and in the Port, In 1890 a Con- 
solidating Act was passed, and the borrowing powers of the Trust were increased to 
£2,000,000. The river was widened from Queen’ s Bridge to the bay to about 300 feet, 
while the depth has been gradually increased until at the present time it is twenty-six 
feet at low water, Five and three-quarter miles of wharves carrying, sheds, which 
‘imeasure a total length of 13,235 feet, and cover an area of 675,420 square feet, have 
‘been’ constructed along the river and at the Victoria Dock, Melbourne. 
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(a) The Coode Canal, In 1886 the canal across the flats below Fishermen’s 
Bend was completed at a cost of £96,000. The length of the canal is 
2002 yards, the distance from Queen’s Bridge to the river entrance being 
thereby reduced from seven miles to five and three-quarter miles, and the 
navigation being greatly facilitated. At the present time this channel, 
which is called the Coode Canal, is being widened 164 feet, which will 
make its total width 487 feet, and its width at low water 430 feet. The 
work of widening the canalvis still in progress. 


(0) The Victoria Dock. This dock, four miles up the river and opened in 1892, 
has an area of ninety-six acres and a depth of twenty-six feet at low water. 
The entrance to the dock is 160 feet wide. There are 8800 feet of 
wharfage, and the total cost, including wharves, sheds, and approaches 
thereto, was £416,038. The sheds have a total length of 4660 feet, and 
cover an area of 255,380 square feet. 


(iii.) Works im the Bay. Prior to 1889 all the mail steamers and vessels of heavy 
draught had to lie at anchor in the bay, and there discharge into lighters. One of the 
first works undertaken by the Commissioners was to make the railway piers at Williams- 
town available to these vessels. This work was completed at a cost of £256,160. In 
1893 a channel over 8000 feet long and 600 feet wide was constructed, running in a 
southerly direction from Port Melbourne Railway Pier and having a navigable depth of 
thirty feet o.lew. The cost of this work was £218,379. 


(iv.) Dredging. The total quantity of material raised by the dredging and excavation 
done in the improvement of the river and bay amounts to about 43 million cubic yards. 


During the ten years ending 3lst December, 1912, the average cost of dredging 
per cubic yard was 2.85 pence and the cost of towing and depositing 4.92 pence, not 
allowing for depreciation of plant. The Trust has expended £225,458 in reclaiming land 
within its jurisdiction. The amount of material raised annually is now about 1,200,000 
cubic yards. 


(v.) Financial Operations. The revenue of the Trust is obtained from wharfages, 
and quayage rates, rents and license fees from lands and ferries, and other license fees. 
One-fifth of the revenue of the Trust is paid to the consolidated revenue of Victoria. The 


following table gives particulars of the revenue and expenditure of the Trust from 1907 to 
1912 inclusive :— ‘ 


MELBOURNE HARBOUR TRUST,—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1907 to 1912. 


Particulars. | 1907. | 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. | 1912. 
REVENUE. 
aca alone ibanSy ddeas Wool Wi) Lisuhnd Sousa aie ae 
Rates and rents Eas «+.| 257,787 | 272,409 259,641 | 316,787 332,732 337,626 
Interest zal Site Se 2,949 3,662 90° 410 2,039 | 2,375 


Recoups... ne | 53542) 1,068 | 3,082] 9/138 | 4,654) 7,997 


Total 9...) we) © 4} 266,278 | 277,139 | 262,813 | 319,335 |339,425 | 347,298 
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MELBOURNE HARBOUR TRUST.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE— 
(continued.) 


| | | | 
Particulars. | 1907. | 1908, | 1900. | 1910. | 1911 | 192. 
| | | 
8 
EXPENDITURE. | 
RN ee a Bn | Sian £ £ 
Wharfage refunds... . 783 1,161 997| 1,618| 1,097| 1,457 
Consolidated revenue of Victoria 51,565 58,869| 51,612| 62,604 | 65,413} 68,344 
Maintenance and management 53,741! 70,224! 54,962| 56,794, 58,987] 86,486 
Interest on loans Ve “i 86,375 | 81,413 72,517 | 69,409 69,366; 69,264 
Dredging (construction) i valp 8168) 9,162; 16,368} 25,200) 31,932| 26,244 
Wharf nf | 12,345 4,942| 5,146] 6,308 | 22,656 | 108,346 
Other Harbour improvements . 4,999; 4,522!) 7,724 9,880 787 3,777 
Plant account --| 11,810) 13,753) 11,887 860! 21,985| 72,078 
Redemption of loans expenses ., seit 603} 1,794 td oe hem 2 
~| | | 
bo 1 aa pee ...| 229,281 239,649 | 223,007 232,673 | 272,173 | 435,996 
| 
PROFIT. 
Profit oe 4 | 36,997 | 37,490 | 39,806 | 86,662 | 67,252 | 88,698 
| 


~§ 4. Queensland. 


1. Development of Local Government Systems.—The existing scheme of local 
government in’ the State of Queensland is regulated by the provisions of the Local 
Authorities Act 1902, with its amendments in 1903, 1905 and 1910. A summary of 
these Acts and of the earlier legislation under which the system of local government in 
Queensland was inaugurated and developed, will be found in previous issues of this book 
(see Year Book No. 5, p. 1018). 


2. Systems of Local Government now in Operation.—The principal features of 
previous enactments as to the division of the State into local areas are retained in the 
Acts of 1902 and 1910, but such areas are in future to be of two classes—(a) towns 
and (b) shires. All municipalities formerly corstituted as boroughs become towns, except 
Brisbane, Rockhampton, and Townsville, which are declared to be cities, and all shires 
and divisions become shires. The Governor-in-Council may, after giving notice in the 
Gazette, constitute, unite, divide, or abolish areas for the purpose of forming new areas, 
and may by proclamation constitute a town or city. 


(i.) The Municipal Council. All local areas are governed by councils, the members 
of which are called aldermen in the case of towns and councillors in the case of shires. 
Town councils are composed of either seven, nine, or eleven members, as declared by = 
Order-in-Council, but if the town has wards three members are assigned to each ward. 
Shire councils are composed of five, seven, or nine members, as declared by Order-in- 
Council, but if the shire is divided the number cannot be more than three for each 
division, and need not be the same for every division. 
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‘In previous Year Books allusion has been made at some length to the powers and 
duties of municipal councils, as well as to loans, valuation, rates and tramway areas. It. 
is not proposed to repeat this information in the present issue. 


(ii.) Qualification of Voters. Generally every person of either sex of the age of 
twenty-one, who is a natural-born or naturalised subject, and is rated as an occupier or 
owner of ratable land, is entitled to vote. The number of votes depends upon the value 
of the land in the following scale :— 


QUEENSLAND MUNICIPALITIES.—PLURALITY OF VOTES. 


Value of land ... Less than £500. From £500 to £1000. £1000 and upwards. 
Number of votes 6c 1 2 3 


In the case of joint owners or occupiers, each is to be considered the owner or occupier 
of land of a value equal to that of the whole divided by the number of owners or 
occupiers not exceeding three. If more than three persons are joint owners or occupiers, 
those whose names stand first on the rate book or valuation or return are to be taken. 
Companies may nominate their secretaries, managers, or directors for the purpose of 
voting. = 


8. Area, Population, Number of Dwellings, Rates, Assets and Liabilities of Cities, 
Towns, and Shires.—The following table gives, particulars of the area, population, 
number of inhabited tenements, assets and liabilities of cities and towns and of shires, for 
each year from 1907 to 1911 :— 


QUEENSLAND.—PARTICULARS OF CITIES AND TOWNS AND SHIRES, 1907 to 1911. 


: og a Liabilities. 
ee eer, f 3 O'3.4 | Capital 
Year.| Municipality. Area. 4 3 33 Value, | Assets. Gatos. 
Is Be ment | Other. | Total. 
a Ara Loans. 
i Square 
Miles. No.» |, No ||. £ £& £ £ £ 
Cities and Towns 354 | 231,861 | 43,864 | 13,840,010) 1,296,743 | 325,685 | 637,196 962,881 
1907 Shires ... ...| 669,901 | 318,336 | 66,984 | 29,977,860} 259,519 | 100,951 44,525 145,476 
Total ins "670,255 550,197 110,848 43,817,870) 1,556,262 | 426,636 681,721 | 1,108,357 


Shires ... ..-| 669,901 | 333,619 | 70,294 | 31,279,792| 277,086 | 111,754 52,908 164,662 


1908 


Total ..-| 670,255 | 570,007 | 115,724 | 45,025,085} 1,649,611, | 390,948 } 798,208 | 1,189,156 


Cities and Towns! 3844) 241,795 | 45,365 _ aa 273] 1,366,435 | 253,391 | 815,540 | 1,068,931 


1909 Shires ... .| 669,8704) 344,752 13,380) 7,538) 301,976 | 111,740 53,643 165,383 


Total ...| 670,255 | 586,547 | 118,845 | 47,314,811) 1,668,411 | 365,131 | 869,183 | 1,234,314 


Cities ana Towns 3643] 247.435 | 44,804 | 13,774,440} 1,406,521 | 242,924 | 767,481 | 1,010,405 


1910 Shires ... ...| 669,890 | 358,085 | 76,803 | 36,023,390, 331,382 | 116,456 50,882 167,338 


i ane Towns 354 | 236,388 | 45,430 | 13,745,293) 1,372,525 | 279,194 | 745,300 |, 1,024,494 
{ 


Total ...| 670,2544| 605.520 | 121,607 | 49,797,830 1,737,903 | 359.380 | 818,363 | 1,177,743 


es 3644] 232,083 46,310 | 14,305,268] 1,425,403 | 214,903 | 794,733 | 1,009,637 


i911 | Shires ... .| 669,8903| 368,292 | 77,731 | 38,482,811) 367,078 | 127,079 58,741 185,819 


“Total ...| 670,255 | 600,375 | 124,041 | 52,788,079} 1,792,481 341,982 | 853,474.| 1,195,459 
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4, Receipts and Expenditure of Cities, Towns, and Shires.—The following table 
shews the receipts and expenditure (including loan moneys) of cities and towns and of 
shires, as well as the total receipts and expenditure of all municipalities, for each year 
from 1907 to 1911 :— 


QUEENSLAND.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF CITIES, TOWNS, AND. SHIRES, 
1907 to 1911, AEE 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
Y ) Municipality rs | \ a a So a < 
ear. v ’ 4 7) 4) © ey We 
gee) #3 | 238 cae |S8d Save} 843 ‘ 
EBS ‘Es Ege Total. ogs ie gags 3A8 Total. 
a 
8 1g AB RSE On g| Oe 
. £ 18, we £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Cities and Towns 10,824 | 226,948 | 52,037 | 289,809 | 173,887 | 13,651 | 24,303 73,198 | 285,039 
1907 se ires ... ...| 5,813 |} 187,397 | 26,249 | 219,459 | 141,252 | 12,504) 34,311 31,500 | 219,657 
Total ...| 16,637 | 414,345 | 78,286 |. 509,268 |: 315,139 | 26,245 | 58,614 104,698 | 504,696. 
iibien and Towns 11,352 | 233,622 | 57,550 | 302,524 | 196,754 | 17,596 | 25,014 71,788 | 311,152 
1908 Hh hires ... .| 23,646 | 202,722 | 30,146 | 256,514 | 187,346 | 12,281) 33,810 37,251 270,688: 
Total ...| 34,998 | 436,344 | 87,696 | 559,038 | 384,100 | 29,877} 58,824 109,039 | 581,840: 
pe and Towns| 6,891 | 247,433 | 66,138 | 320,462 | 146,721 | 17,459| 24,668 142,249 | 331,097 
1909 hires... ..| 16,648 | 222,536 | 32,235 | 271,419 | 152,700 | 13,332 | 37,585. 51,194 | 254,811 
| Weis rT; = 
Total ...| 23,539 | 469,969 | 98,373 | 591,881 | 299,421 | 30,791 | 62,253 193.443 | 585,908 
( Cities and Towns| 16,775 | 278,300 | 68,296 | 363,371 | 222,203 | 18,581 | 25,891 92,188 | 358,863. 
1910 Shires ... ..-| 23,285 | 253,398 | 37,295 | 313,978 | 209,466 | 12,147 39,092 44,405 | 305,110 
Total ...| 40,060 | 531,698 |105,591| 677,349 | 431,669 30,728 64,983 136,593 | 663,973. 
Cities and Towns 
911 |4 Shires ... | 27,051 | 311,022 | 91,767 | 429,840 | 285,096 | 20,922 31,824 | 92.808 | 430,650) 
31,138 mai (64 ,532 | 391,892 | 273,472 | 11,721 | 42,561 50,195 | 377,949 
Total Os - — 
58,189 | 607,244 |156,299| 821,732 | 558,568 | 32,643 | 74,385 143,003 | 808,599 


* Including interest on loans. 


5. The Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board.—This Board was constituted by 
the Metropolitan Water and. Sewerage Act 1909, which divested the then existing Water: 
Board of its powers and duties and vested them in an extended form in the new Board. 
The Act further empowers the Board to carry out a sewerage and drainage system, and 
relieves the Local Authorities of their responsibilities in that matter. The district of 
the new Board comprises the cities of Brisbane and South Brisbane, the towns of 
Hamilton, Ithaca, Toowong, and Windsor, and the shires of Balmoral (except division 3), 
Goorparoo, Enoggera (except division 8), Sherwood (except division 1), Stephens, 
Taringa, and Toombul. 


The Board consists of nine members, viz., the president and eight elected colleagues. 


(i.) Brisbane Water Supply. The supply is derived from the upper reaches of the: 
Brisbane River, and from two storage reservoirs, known respectively as the Enoggera 
and the Gold Creek reservoirs.) |. Ui! ks 


(a) The Brisbane River Supply. Of these the principal source of supply is the 
Brisbane River, about 60 per cent. of the water used being taken from it. The catch- 
ment area above the pumping station is about 4000 square miles. The Mount Crosby 
service reservoir, into which the water is pumped from the river, is built in cement con- 
crete, and is 267 feet long, 100 feet wide, and 15 feet deep from high-water line, which is. 
455 feet above high-water mark at Brisbane. The capacity is about 2,500, 000 gallons. 
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(b) The Enoggéra Reservoir. The Enoggera works are distant from Brisbane about 
eight miles by road. The catchment area is nearly thirteen square miles in extent, and 
the reservoir, which is formed by an earthen dam, holds 1,000,000,000 gallons, of which 
600,000,000 are available by gravitation. The greatest length of the reservoir is 2600 
yards, and its greatest breadth 700 yards. 


(c) The Gold Creek Reservoir. This reservoir is situated in the upper waters of 
Gold Greek, a branch of Moggil Creek, distant from) Brisbane by road about thirteen 
miles. The supply is drawn from a catchment area adjoining that of Enoggera, and 
comprising an area of nearly four square miles. The total capacity is about 406,000,000 
gallons, of which 400,000,000 gallons are available. 


(d) Service Reservoirs. Certain portions of the metropolitan area are supplied 
with water from service reservoirs, which are connected with one or other of the main 
reservoirs alluded to above. These service reservoirs are constructed at Highgate Hill, 
Wickham Terrace, and Bartley’s Hill, and have a total capacity of over 4,000,000 


gallons. A fuller description of the Brisbane water supply scheme may be found 
in previous issues. 


(ii.) Brisbane Waterworks : Cost, Revenue, Expenditure, and Interest. The sub- 
joined table gives particulars as to the cost, the revenue and expenditure, and the amount 
of interest and loan redemption during 1901 and each of the years 1908 to 1912 :— 


BRISBANE WATERWORKS.—COST, REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, INTEREST, AND 
REDEMPTION OF LOANS, 1901 and 1908-12. 


Revenue 

3 5 c i Interest and 
Year. | Capital Cost. | {ram Rates, | Working | New Work, | Redemption 
" Water. } pet eP 

. £& & £ £ £& 
1901 Baa ns 694,973 60,120 17,462 7,535 42,426 
1908 ar Hee 811,055 69,493 22,125 18,791 26,716 
1909 nae ae 825,812 69,736 25,246 14,756 26,716 
gS HIS pete Pra 867,837 72,006 26,097 42,025 27,754 
1911 eat e»|) 1,015,276 67,730 80,105 147,488 20,670 
tig ar 4 et eter >. Gt od 39,124 119,539 | 26,780 


(iii.) Brisbane Waterworks: Length of Mains, Tenements and Population Served, 
and. Water Consumption. The following table shews the length of mains, the number 
of tenements connected, the population supplied, the total quantity of water supplied, 


the average daily supply, and the average daily supply per head of population supplied 
during 1901 and each,year from 1908 to 1912 :— 


BRISBANE WATERWORKS.—PARTICULARS, 1901 and 1908-12. 


% weeks " Averag 
} Length of | Number of | Estimated Quantiti Average Daily Sup- 
Year. Reticulation| Tenements | Population Ss a lie q Daily ply per Head 
Mains. Connected. | Supplied. UPPMCE: Supply. jof Estimat’d 
Population 
Miles. No. No. ,000 Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
1901 ne 198 15,652 78,260 1,536,260 4,208,931 55 
1908 Asis 2963 20,365 101,825 1,620,057 4,438,514 434 
1909 .| | 8084 21,560 | 107,800 | 1,673,287 | 4,584,351 494 
1910 mide 317 22,830 114,150 1,776,734 4,867,766 424 
1911 ay poe = 333% 24,153 120, 765 1,870,767 5,125,390 42.44 
1912 ; eee BAT 28,580 | 129, Sylsma 2,020,404 5,520,231 42.60 


The bial nein of ae) trunk mains is 584 miles. 

_A scheme of sewerage has been devised for Brisbane and its sialaiaiia It is intended 
to construct works for the provision.of a population of 275,000, and;tenders have been 
invited for the construction of the first three sections of the main sewer. 
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6. Country Towns Water Supply.—In addition to the city of Brisbane there were: 
at the end of the year 1911 twenty-five towns in Queensland provided with water 
supply systems, constructed by municipalities chiefly from Government loans. | The sub- 
joined statement gives particulars of all the water supply systems—exclusive of Brisbane: 
—for the year 1911 :— 


QUEENSLAND.—PARTICULARS OF COUNTRY WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS, 1911, 


& £ 
Cost of construction to 31/12/11... 728,215 Office and salaries..., 10,850» 
Rates and sales of water 70,458 Construction vs 47,1138. 
Other ety ... 46,059*} God ndities Maintenance 30,460 
Receipts P Interest & redemption QT 383: 
| Total Receipts ... 116,517 Total ... 115,806: 
Assets me ree ... 605,045 | Liabilities sen ae ... 440,729° 


* Including £42,534 from Government loans. 


7. Fire Brigades.—In the year 1911 there were twenty-six fire brigades organised in: 
various towns in Queensland. The revenue of these brigades is derived chiefly from grants- 
from the Government, from municipalities, and from the insurance companies, generally 
in equal proportions, and the following table gives these particulars for the year 1911 :— 


QUEENSLAND.—FIRE BRIGADES, 1911. 


Receipts. Amount. Expenditure. Amount: 
rs) Lip, 
From Government <A Apes beat ee ep Salaries and wages... .--| 8,248 
», Local authorities -»+| 4,805 Building, repairs, etc.... ee 870: 
»,  Imsurance companies vale nee Plant, stores, clothing, etc. ...| 2,008 
», Other sources... ae 787 | Other mae rie sva|~ 23799 
Petar eee 0 tl 151086 PPS? fe.» PROP NAH NH Nee ces 


At the end of the year 1911 the fire brigades staffs comprised 54 permanent men, 294: 
partly paid, and 72 volunteers. _The metropolitan)\brigade at Brisbane and the South 
Brisbane brigade protect an area of 94 square miles; their joint staffs comprise 55 men. 
They have three steam engines, one motor turbine, one chemical motor, eight hose reels,. 
and-17,210 feet of hose. There’are 38 telephone fire alarms and: 35 call points. 


§ 5. South Australia. : te 


25 Development of Local Government Sistema nd the latter part of 1839 the first, 
municipal law was passed in South Australia, which was thus the birthplace of municipal: 
government in the Commonwealth. On the 31st October, 1840, the principles of self- 
government were practically adopted in Adelaide by the election of a mayor and council,. 
consisting of nineteen members, and the system has since been extended throughout the- 
settled parts of the: State by the formation of district councils and municipal Sati 
ations, which are the two types of local authorities now in existence. 


ee as 
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2. District Councils.—The first District Councils Act was passed in 1858, was. 
amended in 1862, and was further’ amended and consolidated by the District Councils 
Act of 1876, which provided for the continuation of existing districts and for the establish- 
ment of new ones by proclamation on the petition of the ratepayers. The revenue of the 
councils consisted of rents, profits, and income from lands vested in the council or over 
which the council had the control and management; fines and penalties enforced under 
the Act; fees for licenses; and general and special rates and loans. Provision was made 
for the election of councillors, their number, qualification, and retirement; for the 
election of auditors; the meetings, powers and functions of councils; the appointment 
of constables; revenue and expenditure; assessment and rates; and for making by-laws 
for various purposes. The Act of 1876 was amended from time to time, and was finally 
amended and consolidated by the Act which is now in force, namely, the District, 
Councils Act 1887, which has in turn been, amended in the years 1889, 1890, 1897, 1904, 
and 1905... These Acts were again amended by the Local Government Act 1910, 


(i.) The District Councils Act 1887 provides for the continuation and amalgamation 
of existing districts and for the constitution as a new district of any part of the State 
containing rateable property capable of yielding upon a rate not exceeding one shilling in 
the pound the sum of £200. The Governor is authorised to alter the area or boundaries of 
any district by annexation or by subdivision. New districts are constituted upon petition 
to the Governor; every petition must be signed by fifty inhabitants of the part sought to. 
be constituted, and if the proposed district comprises portion of a previously existing 
district, by a majority of the ratepayers of such portion. 


(a) Qualification of Councillors. Every male ratepayer, if of full age, is qualified 
to be a councillor, unless he is a minister of religion, a stipendiary magis- 
trate, an uncertificated insolvent, or is the treasurer or paid official of the 
district council, or is interested in any contract, except for advertisements 
and printing, with the district council. The chairman’is elected by the 
councillors from their own number. 


(6) Qualification of Electors. Eivery person of either sex, if of the age of twenty- 
one years, whose name appears as a ratepayer in the assessment book is 
entitled to a vote at the elections of councillors and auditors. In case of a 
joint tenancy or a tenancy in common, only one person is entitled to a vote 
for every £75 or part thereof at which the property is assessed. 


The powers and duties of district councils have been given in extenso in previous 
issues. . j 


3. Municipalities were first established under the Municipal Corporations Act of 
1861, which, after providing for the extension of the powers and duties. of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Adelaide, authorised the Governor, on petition of a majority of not 
less than two-thirds of the property-owners, to constitute any town, district, or place 
within the province, into a municipality. This Act and its amendments were consolidated 
in the Municipal Corporations Act of 1880, which was:amended from time to time until 
the year 1890, when it was repealed and its provisions consolidated by the existing Act, 
the Municipal Corporations Act of 1890, which was in turn amended in 1893, 1896, and 
1903. These Acts were again amended by the Local Government Act 1910. 


“| (i) Lhe Municipal Corporations Act 1890. After making provision for continuing 
existing corporations and by-laws, the Act. authorises the Governor to constitute new 
municipalities, or to alter the boundaries of existing ones, on petition of not less than 
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two-fifths of the ratepayers or owners of ratable property within the land proposed to be 
incorporated, separated, or added ; and also to rearrange, increase or diminish the num- 
ber of wards of a municipality on petition of not less than one-fifth of the ratepayers 
therein. Hach council consists of a mayor,.and of two councillors for each ward, and the 
provisions as to their qualifications are substantially the same as in the case of district 
councils referred to above. All persons of full age, if British subjects and not in receipt 
of public relief or alms, who are either owners or occupiers.of any ratable property 
within a municipality are entitled to vote at the election of the mayor and councillors. 
Provision is made for the nomination and election of the mayor, councillors, and 
auditors, and for regulating the meetings ofthe councils. The functions of municipal 
councils will be found described in previous issues of this book. 


4, Finances of District Councils and Corporations.—The subjoined tables shew 
the amounts of assessments and the revenue and expenditure of district councils and 
of corporations for the financial years 1901 and 1907 to 1911; the figures given are 
exclusive of the Main Roads Funds, particulars as to which may be found in the 
section of this book on “ Roads and Bridges.” 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—ASSESSMENT, REVENUE, AND EXPENDITURE OF LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES, 1901 and 1907-11 (EXCLUSIVE OF MAIN ROADS FUNDS). 


Amount Reyenue. Expenditure. 
Year.* mprpaeenent 5 im Oe, Hbal ace 
nnual From ‘rom er n Public 
Value). Rates. Subsidies. Sources, | Total. Works. Total. 
DISTRIOT COUNCILS. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
| 


1901 | 1,412,507) 63,321 15,225 51,919. | 130,465 65,406 | 128,499 
1907 dy 647,895 | | 81,295 18,296 28,395 | 127,986 81,208 | 121,030 
1908 | 1,801,370, 84,036 | 23,054 27,079 | 134,169 89,665 | 128,072 
1909 | 1,849,286 | 89,051 20,718 30,783 | 140,552 | 104,834 | 146,468 
1910 2,098,282} 96,550 25,483 30,058 | 152,091 | 101,979 | 146,593 


1911 | 2,146,530) 106,963 -| 28,017 |» 29,195 | 164,175. | 190,369 |) 161,125 
ee 
CORPORATIONS. 
| | ibd cf ¢ 
1901 | 1,177,850! 87,289 9,733 | 49,342 | 146,364 | 55,533 | 146,091 
1907. 1,254,956} 100,863 14,276 | 39,779 || 154,918, | 88,525. | 161,754 
1908 | 1,286,696) 103,109 15,479 50,470 169,058 86,889 167,797 


1910 | 1,385,752 | 112,896 16,589 57,494 | 186,979 | 104,586 | 198,875 
1911 | 1,499,012 | 133,550 16,420 | 62,586 | 212,506 | 105 738 217,313 


1909 | 1,340,755 | 108,480 15,828 57,837 182,145 | 97,118 177,897 © 


* Up to and including the year 1903, the financial year for Corporations ended on the 31st Dec- 
ember, but after that date ends on the 30th November. . The financial year for district councils 
ends on the 30th June. ~ r 


5.. Adelaide Water Supply System.—The water supply system of Adelaide is under 
the control of the Public Works Department. The supply is obtained partly from the 
catchment areas of the rivers Onkaparinga, Torrens, and Sixth Creek, and partly, from 
springs and pumping stations. There are three storage reservoirs, situated at Happy 
Valley, Hope Valley, and Thorndon Park, having an aggregate capacity of 3, 895, 000,000 
gallons, while the tanks used in connection with the springs and pumping stations have 
a further capacity of 4,824,000 gallons. The total capital cost up to the 30th June, 1912, 
was £1,843,607, the total. revenue, being £2,607,160 and the area served epprosimately 
85,000 acres. ‘ch ‘ ; F sat ; i 
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“The following table gives various particulars relating to the water supply of Adelaide 
for the years 1907. to! 1912 inclusive :— 


Gas WATER SUPPLY.—LENGTH 0 MAINS, REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, AND 
CONSUMPTION OF WATER, 1907 0 1912, 


Year é f Percentage Total 
Ended Length of; Gross Working Net of Net Consumption 
30th Mains. ~ Revenue. Expenses. Revenue. Revenue on of 
June. Capital Cost. Water.* 
Miles. £ ‘ £ £ % Million of Gals. 
1907 aut 6674 74,727 19,7038 55,024 3.24 3,350 
1908 wihacess 673 76,707 21,283 55,474 3.26 4,000 
1909 ats 684 81,412 20,762 60,650 8153 , 4,000 
1910 LiL, 704 825290 22.709 59,581 3.31 4,000 
1911 sel 732 89,902 28,032 61,870. f 3.40 4,000 
1912 ate 7634 94,280 | , 26,384 67,896 3.68 4,600 


1. In the Adelaide Water District there are no governing meters. The quantities shewn above 
are as recorded by gaugings taken at the reservoirs, and include evaporation and absorption. 


6. Adelaide Sewerage System.—In connection with the sewerage system of Ade- 
laide, which is also under the control of the Public Works Department, about 309 miles 
of sewers had been laid in the city and suburbs up to the 30th June, 1912. The sewage is 
disposed of on a farm and filter-beds, the latter being used only during the winter months. 
A scheme of sewerage extension is now nearing completion, which includes a pumping 
station, to deliver the sewage to the existing sewage farm. 

The following table gives particulars relating to the Adelaide sewerage system for the 
years 1907 to 1912 inclusive :— WY 


ADELAIDE SEWERAGE SYSTEM.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1907 to 1912. 


Revenue. Expenditure. Net Revenue. 
Year. x " 
Ended P ewage } 
pains Rates and |. Shea ot Total Mainten- | ‘Pann Total Total contage or 
J ake Tuterest. Prodice ‘ ance. Working ‘ ? Capital 
Hp: ; Ree ’ i Expenses. euiges Cost. 
XE ete. a ; 


1907 ...| 32,380.| »6,390 | 38,770 | | 6,284 | 5,460 | 11,744" |} 27,026 | 4.00 
1908 ...).- 32,678 | 7,436 |. 40,114'| 6,294 | 5,081 | 11,375 |'98,739 |. 4.49 
1909... 34,701.) 8,284.| 42,985 |. 7,161 | .5,917 | 18,078 |, 29,907 |. 4.56 
1910 ...| 36,322 | 7,213 | 43,585 | 7,184,|. 6,088 | 13,272 | 30,963 | 4.41 
1911...) 37,938 | 7,189 | 45,127 | 8462 | 7,681 | 16,148 | 28984 | 4.96 
1912 ...!' 41,449 | 6,934 | 48.383 | 9,376 | 5,039 | 14,415 | 33,968 | 4.88 


The seaside town of Glenelg is served by a separate sewerage disposal works, including 
a pumping station, septic tank, lucerne plots, and filter: beds... The net revenue for the 
year ended 30th June, 1912, was £1383, being 3.49 per cent. on the saved cost... Up to 
the same date 124 miles of sewers had been, laid. } 


7. Water Supply in Country Towns.—In South Australia there is'a number of 
country waterworks under the ‘control of the Public Works Department. There 
are three large reservoirs at Barossa, Beetaloo, and Bundaleer, which supply fifty- 
three townships with water for domestic and stock purposes. The principal towns 
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thus supplied are Gawler, Wallaroo, Moonta, Kadina, Port Pirie, Port Wakefield, and 
Balaklava. These three reservoirs have a capacity of over 3,000,000,000 gallons, ‘and’ 
serve an area of nearly 4000 square miles. In the section of this book dealing with 
“Trrigation” reference has been made to these reservoirs. (See page 581.) Fifteen 
township districts are supplied from smaller local reservoirs, the most important town 
served being Port Augusta. 


New water supply schemes are in course of construction for the supply of townships 
and farming lands on Eyre Peninsula, near Cowell, Arno Bay, and Cleve. 


8, Fire Brigades Board.—The Fire Brigades of South Australia are managed by a 
Board consisting of six members, two being nominated by the Government, one by the 
Adelaide city council, one by the other metropolitan and country municipalities, and 
the other two by the contributing insurance companies. The revenue of the Board is 
derived by contributions of three-ninths by the Government, four-ninths by the insur- 
ance companies, and two-ninths by the city of Adelaide and the other municipalities 
subject to the Act, the contributions for 1912 amounting to £21,311. Brigades are 
established in the following municipalities, viz., Adelaide, Kensington and Norwood, 
including St. Peter’s, Unley, Port Adelaide, Glenelg, Gawler, Kapunda, Moonta, Ka- 
dina, Port Pirie and Port Augusta. The strength, of the brigades consists of 87 perman- 
ent firemen and 26 auxiliary firemen. The number of calls received during the year 
1912 was 366, of which 16 were to fires of a serious nature. 


§ 6. Western Australia. 


1. Types of Local Authorities.—In this State there are three forms of local authori- 
ties, namely :—(i.) Municipalities, (ii.) Road Districts, and (iii.) Local Boards of Health, 
The first Municipalities Act was passed in 1871, but only a few districts were incorporated 
under it. In 1895 a more comprehensive measure, the Municipal Institutions Act, was 
passed, and after being amended from time to time was consolidated by the Municipal 
Institutions Acts 1902 and 1904. In 1906 the most recent enactment, the Municipal 
Corporations Act, was passed, repealing and consolidating previous enactments. The 
whole area of the State outside incorporated municipalities is divided into road districts, 
which are administered under the Roads Act 1902 and 1904. In municipalities the 
councils act'as Health Boards for the purpose of administering the Public Health Act, 
while outside municipalities local Boards of Health may be formed. In 1904 another 
local government measure, the Water Boards Act, was passed, under which Boards may 
be appointed for the control of waterworks, and rates may be levied for the purpose, the 
maximum being fixed at two shillings in the pound of ratable value. 


2. Municipalities are now regulated by the Municipal Corporations Act, which’ came 
into force on the 1st January, 1907. Provision is made for the continuation of existing 
municipalities, and the Governor is authorised to constitute new municipalities on 
petition signed by at least fifty property-holders of the district proposed to be incorpo- 
rated; to unite adjoining municipalities on petition under their, common seals ; to sever 
any portion from a municipality on petition signed by a majority of the ratepayers, and 
to annex such portion to a contiguous municipality or road district. | 
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(i.) Municipal Councils consist of a mayor and councillors, the number of which 
depends upon the population of the municipality ; if the population is less than 1000 
there are six councillors, if from 1000 to 5000 there are nine councillors, and if the popu- 
lation is over 5000 there are twelve councillors, or three for each ward. Any male 
ratepayer of the age of twenty-one years, if a natural born or naturalised subject, is 
eligible for election as mayor or councillor, except ministers of religion, uncertificated 
bankrupts, prisoners, and certain other persons who may be disqualified on the ground of 


interest. 


The duties and powers of municipal councils, the levying of rates, the qualification 
of voters and the classification of municipalities in Western Australia are fully referred 
to in previous issues. (Year Book No. 5, \p. 1025.) . Consideration of space prevents 
their inclusion in this edition. 


(ii.) Government Subsidies. Grants are made annually to municipalities by way of 
subsidies on the amounts of rates collected. To entitle any council to participate in the 
allocation of the annual Parliamentary vote the council must have levied a minimum 
general rate of one shilling in the pound, and must have collected not less than £300 
from such rate. Newly-constituted municipalities are, during the first year of existence, 
dealt with apart from the provisions of the general scheme, and are allowed a subsidy of 
£2 for every £1 of general rate collected ; in subsequent years they participate according 
to the general provisions. No subsidy is paid on income from general rates exceeding 
£3000. 


3. Area, Population, etc., of Municipalities.—Returns regarding the area, popula- 
tion, and valuation of municipalities are defective. They are shewn in the table 
hereunder :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—NUMBER, AREA, POPULATION, NUMBER OF DWELLINGS, 
AND VALUATION OF MUNICIPALITIES, 1901 and 1907-11. 


Pe 2 | Dwellings. Amount 
MustOctober, | B2q| Area. | Population. Peon 
Coated Occupied. Se SES Total. Rates. 
No. Acres. ,_No. No. No. No. £ 
1901 HAA wes], 42 i Seah 196,807? | 220,989 2967) 221,956 5 
1907 cee ae bites 89,748 136,845 496,756 |*2,050) 428,806 | 142,770 
1908...) ..: ...| 47 | 90,078 | 135,525 | 929,208 | 2,112) 31,320 | 144,344 
1909 hee DENOPA GP BB 8334)" G40 543 80,535 | 1,263) 81,798 | 138,869 
1910: Wh) ee age 5 75,716 | °143,808 | 581,064 |51,652| °32,716 | 139,835 
1911 eis wee) 42 75,430 | °143,808 531,064 |°1,652) °32,716 | 144,745 


1. Census figures, 1901. 2. Returns for thirty-nine municipalities only. 3. Not available. 
4, Exclusive of one municipality. 5. Census figures, 1911. 


Complete particulars of improved or unimproyed capital values are not available. 
In the year 1911 the capital value of ratable property in municipalities was £20,362,374. 


4. Revenue and Expenditure of Municipalities—The following table gives particu- 
lars as to the revenue and expenditure of municipalities during the years 1901 and: 1907 
toj1911. 3+, 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF MUNICIPALITIES, 
1901 and 1907-11. 


Yeux Revenue. ~.. Expenditure. 
ended . 2 Disburse 
the 31st From From Works and 40 
October Fe ery Govt. other Total. | Improve- wponte in, goer. Total. © 
BOR. Grants. Sources. ments. Tce 
“pate weege £ £ £ £ Eph abe: 


1901* 78,021 | 66,860 | 82,228 | 227,109 | 111,241 | 23,809 | 79,365 | 214,415 
1907 ...| 186.868 | 85,473 | 151,865 | 874,206 |-132,103 | 57,516 | 228,763 | 418,382 
1908 ...| 189,228 | 67,315 | 176,040 | 382,583 | 108,943 | 59,037 | 239,882 |. 402,862) 
1909 ...| 188,445 | 87,301 | 207,982 | 383,728 | 83,283 | 61,187 | 225,645 | 370,065 
1910 ...| 188,719 | 13,337 | 230,407 | 382,463 | 87,998 | 67,168 | 244,650 | 399,816 
1911...) 144,993 | 27,944 | 252,743 | 425,680 | 75,697 | 69,896 | 283,402 | 428,995 


* Incomplete. 


5. Assets and Liabilities of Municipalities.—The following table gives particulars 
respecting the assets and liabilities of municipalities at the end of each financial year 
1901 and 1907 to 1911:— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF MUNICIPALITIES, 
1901 and 1907-11. 


Assets. Liabilities. 
| Acérued | 
Year ended Value of | Sinking 
the Balance | Propert Funds Outstand- ; 
31st October . PErny: Other } | ing Debts Other ; yaa es 
in owned by for aah Total. and Liabilities Total. 
Hand.* | Municipa-| Redemp- sf Bonds 4 
» lities. tion of r 
Loans. £ 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1901+ ue 37,259 214,984 (| 42,311 13,432 | 307,986 321,000 19,762 340,762 
1907 ued 39,414 - 553,873 125,742 55,430 774,459 730,994 47,131 778,125 
1908 Fee 27,291 605,165 | 143,434 58,988 834,878 757,494 42,321 799,815 
1909 ap 5 41,216 628,205 | 152,416 56,705 875,542 795,108 36,352 831,460 
1910 eT 24,603 669,499 | 174,119 58,548 926,769 844,844 53,304 898,148 
1911 st 19,570 703,044 | 195,892 48,884 967,390 893,064 55,615 948,679 


* Including bank balance, cash in hand, and fixed deposit. + Incomplete. 


6. Road Districts—The whole area of the State, outside incorporated municipali- 
ties, is divided into districts, the executive powers being vested in elective boards, 
These districts were originally formed solely for the purpose of controlling roads and 
bridges, but their powers and duties have been extended, so that at the present time 
they correspond closely to the shires of the other States of the Commonwealth. The 
enactments at present governing the administration of the Road Boards are the Roads 
Act 1911, the Parks and Reserves Act, the Cattle Trespassing Act, the Width 
of Tyres Act, the Cart and Carriage Licenses Act, and the Dog Act. The general powers 
and duties of the Boards are described in previous issues of this book. o 

7. Boards of Health may be established under the Public Health Act 1911, which 
came into force on the 1st June, 1911, either within or outside of municipal boundaries. 
In the former case the Act is administered by the municipal councils, while in the latter 
case districts whose borders are conterminous with road districts are administered by the 
local authorities. Those not conterminous with road districts are administered by special 
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Boards. The»revenue of these Boards consists chiefly of moneys received from health 
rates and sanitary fees, and the largest item of expenditure is: directly connected with 
_ the sanitary service. The following table shews particulars. of the receipts and expendi- 
ture of the various Boards—both municipal and extra-municipal—during the years 1901 
and 1907 to 1911 :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF LOCAL HEALTH 
j i BOARDS, 1901 and 1907-11. 


! Revenue. Expenditure. 
ie ae pan 
e 
BS Re iss Me ef grotal. o [ORSURARA |g net | Tota. 
& Bs £& £& £& =5 

19OL%).% 5 Jeb, 8 15,230 17,477 32,707 ' 18,787 12,992 adgll9 
19071 ... ...| £83,289 35,285 68,574 39,419 31,697 71,116 
FIOB 2 anal OOS BOL 41,674 77,978 |1148,830 1134 981 1178 811 
1909) sj «| 889,447 50,688 90,135); | 1149,502..| 1438,465...| 41187,967 
AONE oe voal 5 OS, 141 952,095 90,836 56,278 34,144 90,442 
POT ...| 838,398 |1°56,807 95,205 59,639 32,919 92,558 


1. Exclusive of particulars of twenty-one boards which did not furnish returns, and of five 
boards which were not active, all outside municipalities. Particulars for previous years are 
also incomplete. 2. Exclusive of 10 boards which did not furnish returns, and 14 boards which 
were non-active. 3. Exclusive of 1 board which furnished no returns and 22 boards which were 
inactive. 4. Including sanitary rates, £16,564.' 5. Including sanitary rates, £17,707.. 6. Including 
sanitary rates, £16,804. 7. Including sanitary rates, £17,986. 8. Including sanitary rates, £17,427. 
9. Including sanitary fees and charges, £13,341. 10. Including sanitary fees and charges, £50,617. 
ll. Exclusive of expenditure of one extra-municipal board. 


On the 31st October, 1911, there were forty-two Local Boards of Health within 
municipalities and seventy-six extra-municipal Boards. 


8. Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage Department.— Prior to 1912, water 
supply, sewerage and drainage, in Western Australia, although under Governmental 
control, was nevertheless under the. management of several distinct departments. In 
that year however the Government decided that this divided control should be concen- 
trated in one department with the Minister of Works as administrator, and on the 1st 
August, 1912, a new department with the above. title assumed the management of the 
undermentioned water supplies :— 


(a) The Metropolitan Water Supply Sewerage and Drainage Department. 
(8) The Goldfields Water Supply Administration. 


(oc) The branch of the Mines Department dealing with the Mines Water Supply, 
boring and well-sinking in mining districts, the North-west, etc. 


(a) The branch of the Public Works Department dealing with water supply, 
sewerage, drainage, well-sinking, boring, etc, in agricultural districts, 
the North-west, etc. 


The Acts of Parliament to be administered by the new department are :—‘‘ The 
Metropolitan Water Supply Sewerage and Drainage Act 1909;’’ ‘‘ The Goldfields Water 
Supply Act,1902’’ and amendment; ‘‘ The Water Boards Act, 1904;’’ ‘‘The Lands 
Drainage Act 1900’’ and amendment, and ‘‘ The Water Supply Act 1893.”’ 
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9. The Perth Metropolitan Water Supply, Sewerage, and Drainage.— The Perth 
Metropolitan Water Supply Works were first opened by a private company in October, 
1890. Under the provisions of the Metropolitan Waterworks Act 1896, however, the 
works were purchased by the Government at a cost of £220,000, and were placed under 
the control of a Board, the functions of which have been exercised since the year 1904 
by the Minister for Works. By the Metropolitan Water Supply, Sewerage, and 
Drainage Act 1909, all water and sewerage works formerly-vested in the Metropolitan 
Board were transferred to a Minister of Water Supply, Sewerage, and Drainage. In 
August 1912 the administration was transferred to the new Water Supply Department 
(see preceding paragraph). 


(i.) Water Supply. The supply of water is derived from four sources—(i.) the 
Victoria reservoir. (ii.) Bickley Brook reservoir, (iii.) the Mundaring reservoir, and (iv.) 
from six artesian bores. 


(a) The Victoria Reservoir. This is the main source of supply. The reservoir has 
a capacity of 220,000,000 gallons, and has a catchment area of 10,000 acres on the 
Darling Ranges. There are three service reservoirs, respectively of 2,418,000, 10,000,000 
and 900,000 gallons capacity. 


(b) Bickley Brook Reservoir. This is supplementary to the Victoria reservoir, being 
connected to it by an eight-inch pipe. It has a catchment of 1780 acres, and a yearly 
supply of 23 million gallons is drawn from this source, 


(c) The Mundaring Reservoir. ‘This reservoir is used as an emergency supply, It 
has a capacity of 4,650,000,000 gallons, but is only connected by an eight-inch main. 
During the year 1910-11, 10,457,000 gallons were drawn. This reservoir has a catch- 
ment area of 569 square miles, and was constructed in connection with the goldfields 
water supply. : 


(d) Artesian Bores. There are in all six artesian bores, the flow from which 
augments the main supply from the Victoria reservoir. The total flow is about 
420,000,000 gallons during the season, which lasts approximately for six months. 


(ii.) Financial Operations of Water Supply Department. The following table 
gives particulars of the financial operations of the Metropolitan Water Supply Branch 
for each year ending the 30th June from 1909 to 1912 inclusive :— 


PERTH METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY BRANCH.—PARTICULARS OF FINANCIAL 
OPERATIONS, 1909 to 1912. 


Tene of Mai Interest | Ratio of 
. ailn- nteres' ablo 0 
eared Comal Depre- oon aia 4 es Beenes on (yr orese 
¢c1ation. evenue. an 
ee of Works | Cost Manage- Capital Gost, Revanten: : 
ment. 
& & | & £ & Per cent. | Per cent. 
1909 524,022 84,468 | 489,554) 45,711 14,162 6.02 30.98 
1910* 628,757 44,415 | 584,342 | 60,249 20,862 6.26 84.62 
1911* 645,023 92,351t) 552,672 61,723 22,081 6.15 85.77 
1912* 701,852 |107,888 | 594,464 66,892 | 25,082 5.95 37.49 


* Perth, Fremantle, and Claremont combined, 


+ £39,724 transferred from reserve account 


to depreciation to provide for estimated overvaluation made at time of purchase of Perth Water 


Supply. 


(iii.) Consumption of Water. 


1 


The following table shews the total annual supply, 


the average daily supply, and the average’ daily supply per’ house and per en ‘of 
population during each financial year from 1909 to 1912 inclusive :— 
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PERTH METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY BRANCH.—CONSUMPTION OF 
WATER, 1909 to 1912. 


Your Total Annual Supply Average oe. 
meaod in ,000 Gallons. oe Hain ber Estimated Supply in vals. 
Loe From From Supply Houses ee Per Head of 
J Reservoir.| Bores. Total. in Gals. Supplied. uppilec. | House. Popu- 
une | lation. 
PERTH, DISTRICT. 
1909 ...| 349,467 | 281,585 | 681,052 1,731 14,012 54,000 123 32.0 
1910 ..-| 392,715 | 281,104 | 673,819 1,846 14,512 56,000 127 33.0 
1911 ...| 414,512 | 355,810 | 770,322 2,110 15,075 59,000 131 35.7 
1912 ---| 364,428 | 420,914 | 785,342 2,441 16,055 62,250 152 39.4 
FREMANTLE DISTRICT. 
) 
AONE 9) Ns 282,785 | 282,785 | 774,753 | 3,971 19,000 195 || 40.7 
1910...) -... |. 278,179.| 278,179 | 762,183 | 4,042 19,500 188 39.0 
1911 ogi OS MSS 286,461 | 286,461 | 782,085 4,150 20,000 188 39.1 
1912 |... | 818,405 | 818,405 | 856,300 | 4,280 | 20,500 | 200 | 41.7 
CLAREMONT DISTRICT. 
| 
1909...) ~... | 105,584 | 105,584] 289,271 1,670 7,000 173.) 41.8 
1910 ©...) 2.) 101,240 | 101,240 | 277,370 | 1,788 7,500 156 | 37.0 
1911 ABE ake 110,275 | 110,275 | 302,123 2,042 8,000 148 | 387.7 
1912 ...|.  ... | 118,899 | 118,399 |, 328,800 | 2,320 8,750. | 141 | 37.6 
| 


fiv.) Sewerage and Drainage in Perth and Fremantle. The work of providing a 
sewerage system for Perth and Fremantle was commenced in 1906, and has proceeded 
without interruption up to the present time. House connections in Perth are making 
rapid progress, there being upwards of 2700 premises connected to the sewers, while in, 
Fremantle 400 houses have been already connected. A description of the method of 
sewage disposal adopted may be found in previous issues. (See Year Book No. 5, 
p. 1031.) ; 


10. The Goldfields Water Supply Branch.—This scheme by which the Government 
of Western Australia undertook to provide a permanent supply of water for the popula- 
lation of the eastern goldfields of that State has already been described in the section 
dealing with “‘ Water Conservation” (see page 575 ante). The main source of supply is 
the Helena River in the Darling Ranges, whence by a system of reservoirs, the water is 
conyeyed to Kalgoorlie and the surrounding district. Up to the 30th June, 1912, the 
total cost of construction was £3,317,414. The total consumption for the financial year 
1911-12 was 1,134,800,000 gallons, an increase on the previous year of 75,900,000 gallons. 
The gross revenue for the year was £243,521, and the working expenses £78,240, leaving 
a surplus available towards interest and sinking fund of £165,281. The outlay for 
interest and sinking fund charges in respect of supplementary capital borrowed on 
debentures absorbed £23,650, leaving £141,631 payable to the State Treasury. During 
the financial year the State Treasury paid £168,813 interest and sinking fund on State 
loans in respect of these works, leaving a net deficiency of £27,182. 
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11. Mines Water Supply Branch.—On the first of August, 1912, the administration 
of this branch was transferred to the new Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage Depart- 
ment. While the statistics of this branch of the Department do not properly belong to 
the section dealing with ‘‘ Local Government,” nevertheless as the functions exercised by 
the Department are similar to those delegated to local authorities in most of the other 
States of the Commonwealth, it is considered advisable to include them in the section 
under review. Eine “ 


At the present time the water stations under the control of the engineer number 
about 1400, and are spread over an area of nearly 500,000 square miles, extending from 
the Phillips River in the south to the Kimberley district in the far north. The principal 
works carried out by the branch areas follow :— 


(i.) Domestic supplies for mining towns and the supply of water for battery and 
general mining purposes. ; ‘ 

(ii.) Opening up the very remote portions of the State by means of tracks, of which 
there are nearly 4000 miles. 


(iii.) The sinking of wells and bore-wells, also testing the country by means of 
boring to locate water, and thus enabling the mineral resources of the State 
to be systematically prospected. 


(iv.) Diamond drilling has also been carried out for the purpose of testing the 
country for minerals at depths unattainable with the ordinary boring 
plants. 


(v.) Nearly 2000 miles of stock routes have been opened up, and wells have been sunk 
at easy stages, capable of watering mobs of 400 head of cattle. Inaddition 
to these works the Wiluna-HKast Kimberley route (890 miles) has been con- 
structed. Tanks, dams, and reservoirs have been made on the goldfields 
for the conservation of surface water, their total storage capacity being 
193,000,000 gallons, and their cost over £400,000. Owing to the poor rain- 
fall, the excessive evaporation, and the porosity of the soil, it has been 
found necessary to line and roof many of these tanks, and it has been proved 
that'a reservoir so treated is equal in value to one 5 or 6 times as large 
but open to evaporation and unlined. By the reduction of the loss from all 
causes to a minimum, water is available at the end of a dry year, when 
water is badly needed, and when the open, unlined tank is empty. The 
capacities range from a 40,000 gallon roofed and lined tank for use of 
prospectors to a 38,000,000 gallon reservoir for a town supply. 


Boring to locate water for domestic, stock, battery and other purposes has been 
carried out, the total depth being nearly 120,000 feet, and where good water has been 
found, a bore has been equipped with casing and pump, ora well sunk pec ue re- 
quirements. 


The water shafts, of which there are about 300, are equipped according to the supply 
and demand, in some cases with only windlass and bucket, in others with a pump, stor- 
age tank, etc., while some which supply towns and Leet ia are bas it) with Bowerfal 
pumps and engines. 


Some of the town supplies, after being constructed by the Mines Water Supply 
Branch, have been handed over to a local board for administration, but further binge 
and improvements are subject to the approval of the engineer. 
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A very important adjunct of the Branch is the camel farm established at Coolgardie, 
where thé breeding of camels is undertaken, thé number at present being about 240. 
These camels are used by parties from the Water Supply Branch in the arid regions of 
the interior, where water is scarce and the stages are long, and occasionally they are used 
by the other Government Departments engaged on such works as the Rabbit Proof Fence 
and Transcontinental Railway Survey. 


12. Water Supplies in Agricultural Areas.—When, in 1910, the Government 
decided to open up the unexplored agricultural districts, it was recognised that, to ensure 
the success of the undertaking, water supplies and access thereto were necessary. At first 
it was decided to rely wholly on conservation by dams. The system of zonage was in- 
augurated, that is, dams were constructed at a distance of about 8 miles apart. At the 
end of 1911, however, it was decided to further exploit the country by boring for well 
water, in conjunction with further dam construction, and up to the close of 1912, 236 
tanks have been constructed and 218 wells have been sunk. 

The tests by boring vary considerably in different parts of the country. Inthesouth 
and in the Broomhill and Dumbleyung areas the percentage of well strikes was very 
small, but as there was no difficulty in the matter of catchments for reservoirs and as the 
holding ground was perfect, the deficiency of well water was not of so great importance. 

The further north of these areas that boring operations were extended, the better was 
the supply of water obtained, a large percentage of success being met with in the 
Dowerin District. 

Boring is still being carried on in all the districts except Broomhill and Dumble- 
yung, while the dams are equipped with rabbit-proof fencing, pumps, etc. 


13. Fremantle Harbour Trust.—Under the provisions of an Act passed in 1902 a 
Harbour Trust was constituted for the general administration of Fremantle harbour, 
and since January, 1903, the Trust has had, full control of all the affairs of the 
harbour, and undertakes the duties of wharfingers, and the receiving, sorting, storing, 
delivering, and handling of all cargo, between vessels and the owners of the goods. 
The works, which were commenced in 1892, were designed with the object of forming a 
safe and commodious harbour within the mouth of the Swan River, so as to admit 
vessels at all states of the tide, and thus enable cargo to be loaded and discharged at the 
quays and goods-sheds on the river banks. Two ocean moles have been thrown out from 
the north and south heads, the former being 3450 feet and the latter 2040 feet long. A 
channel, 450 feet wide-and 30 feet deep at low water, has been blasted and dredged’ 
through the rock which formerly crossed the estuary to the river, and wharyes and goods- 
sheds have been constructed along the reclaimed foreshore on both sides of the harbour. 
The port possesses up-to-date electrically operated grain storage and shipping appliances 
and the quays are well equipped with electric cranes and elevators, all wharves and stores 
being in direct communication with the State railway system. At the present time all 
the European mail boats, which make Fremantle the first and last port of call in 
Australia, are able to enter and leave the harbour in all weather and at all tides. For 
the year ended the 30th June, 1912, the total revenue of the Trust was £170,338, and 
the expenditure £60,422, shewing a gross profit of £53,464. The gross amount paid to 
the Treasury for the year was £96,320, being interest £53,464, sinking fund £15,275, and 
surplus revenue account £27,581. 


14. Fire Brigades Boards.—Under the Fire Brigades Act 1898, fire brigades were 
established in a number of the more important centres of population in the State. These 
brigades were under the control of local boards, and were in some cases municipal and in 
others volunteer. 

An Act to make further provision for the protection of life and property from fire 
was passed in 1909 and came into operation on the 1st January, 1910. It is called the 
District Fire Brigades Act, and divides Western Australia into two fire districts under 
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the control of the Western Australian Fire Brigades Board. The Board is constituted 
as follows:—T'wo members nominated by the Government; one member nominated by 
the Perth City Council ; one member elected by the Municipalities of Kalgoorlie, Boulder, 
Coolgardie, and the Kalgoorlie Road Board; one member elected by the Municipalities 
and Road Boards other. than those above-mentioned; three members elected by the 
Insurance Companies; and one member elected by the Volunteer Fire Brigades. The 
election of the Board takes place bi-annually, and its income is provided as follows :— 
Two-eighths by the Government, three-eighths by the Municipalities and Road Boards, 
and three-eighths by the Insurance Companies. The receipts for the year 1912 amounted 
to £29,611, and the expenditure to £29,219. ‘The value of buildings and plant belonging 
to the Board is £41,715. 

The whole of the Brigades throughout the State are now controlled by this Board, 
and number three purely permanent, twelve permanent and partially paid, four partly 
permanent and partly volunteer, two pnrely partially paid, and twenty-five purely 
volunteer brigades ; making a total of forty-six. The staff includes a chief officer, 
deputy-chief officer, third officer, ninety-one permanent firemen, sixty-three partially 
paid firemen, and 527 volunteer firemen. 


§ 7. Tasmania. 


1. Development of Local Areas.—In this State the city of Hobart was incorporated 
by special Act in the year 1852, but it was not until 1858, when the Rural Municipalities 
Act was passed, that a general scheme for the establishment of municipalities was 
extended throughout the State. This Act was amended from time to time without, 
however, altering its chief charateristics. Im 1869 a Roads Act was passed, and after 
being amended at various times was consolidated in 1884. Under the provisions of these 
Acts parts of the State were placed under the control of Town Boards and Road Trusts. 
The general rate under the Municipalities Act was limited to one shilling and sixpence in 
the pound of annual value, while special rates could be levied in rural districts, provided 
that the general and special rates together did not exceed one shilling and sixpence in the 
pound. 


2. Acts now in Force.—In 1906 the whole of the Acts dealing with local authorities 
were amended and consolidated by the Local Government Act of that year. The whole 
State, with the exception of the urban municipalities of Hobart and Launceston, is 
divided into municipal districts, and every Rural Municipality, Town Board, Main Road 
District, Road District, Local Health District, Fruit District, Rabbit District, School 
District, and Public Recreation Ground District included in any municipality established 
by the Act is abolished. ach district is incorporated and is under the control of a 
warden and councillors, who, in addition to the specific duties and powers imposed and 
conferred by the Act of 1906, are vested with powers and authorities under the following 
Acts ;—The Codlin Moth Act 1888, the Rabbits Destruction Act 1889, the Public Health 
Act 1903, the Hducation Act 1885, the Roads Act 1884, the Rural Municipalities Act 
1865, the Police Act 1905, the Town Boards Act 1896, the Public Recreation Grounds 
Act 1888, the Cemeteries Act 1865, and the Californian Thistle Act 1883. The Governor 
is authorised to unite, subdivide, or abolish municipalities or wards on petition, and may 
do so without petition if in any municipality there is at any time no council or an insuf- 
ficient number of councillors to form a quoram. The Act of 1906 was amended in 1908, 
and again in 1911. 


(i.) Formation of Councils. , Inthe case of municipalities not divided into wards the 
council is to consist of the number of members, being a multiple of three assigned to it 
by the Governor, while the councils of municipalities which are subdivided consist of 
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three councillors for each ward. Any resident elector is eligible to act as a councillor 
unless he is disqualified as being an interested person, a bankrupt or convict, or as under- 
going a sentence of imprisonment, or as insane. The warden is elected by the councillors 
from their own body. 

The functions of councils, their borrowing powers, the levying of rates, and the 
constitution of local and water districts have been referred to in detail in previous issues. 


(ii.) Qualification of Electors. Both owners and occupiers of property within a 
municipality are allowed plurality of votes according to the following scale :— 


Annual Value of | £360 and 
Properiy i Under £30. £30 to £80. £80 to £160. £160 to £240, £240 to £360. marrands: 


Number of Votes 1 ae 3 4 5 6 


In the case of joint owners or occupiers the number of votes according to the above 
scale is equally divided as far as possible, and the vote or votes which cannot be so 
divided may be given by such one of the joint-owners or occupiers as may be appointed by 
the others. The provisions of the Acts relating to voting by post at parliamentary elections 
may be made applicable to any municipal election on the petition of the council to the 
Governor. 


3. Annual Value, Revenue, and Expenditure of Muncipalities.—The following table 
shews the annual value, total receipts, and expenditure of municipalities for the years 
1908 to 1911 inclusive :— 


TASMANIA.—ANNUAL VALUE, REVENUE, AND EXPENDITURE OF MUNICIPALITIES, 
1908 to 1911. 


Nianhee aaa Revenue, 
Year. ; es | of men: 
piped ee A RAP | ORV RRO Rotel : 

| 
£ Hints 2 £ £& & £ 

1908 aa 51 —_|e1,340,243) 142,466 40,254 | 186,466 | 369,186 | 353,699 
1909 rae 51 1,404,328] 173,453 44,293 | 92,244 | 309,990 | 318,501 
1910 er 51 1,459,917) 147,750 | 35,616 87,994 | 271,360 | 266,108 
1911 we 51 1,492,533! 150,233 BdiQL5 88,365 | 280,165 | 307,334 


1. Including sums derived from loans. 2 Including repayments of loans. 
a 
According to the latest estimate made by the Commissioner of Taxes the capital 
value of ratable property in 1911 was £30,924,993. 


4. Total Revenue and Expenditure of Local Bodies.—Particulars as to Road 
Boards and Road ‘Trusts are given in the chapter of this book on ‘‘Roads and 
Bridges.” In addition to the local authorities already mentioned, Marine Boards have 
been established at seven ports in Tasmania for the purposes of constructing and main- 
taining wharves and jetties and of controlling all matters relating to the shipping in the 
respective ports. Twenty water trusts and forty cemetery trusts have also been estab- 
lished in connection with municipal bodies. The subjoined statement shews the total 
revenue and expenditure for all local bodies, exclusive of all amounts contributed by the 
general Government, during each financial year from 1909 to 1912 inclusive :— 


FR 
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TASMANIA—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF ALL LOCAL BODIES, EXCLUSIVE 
OF AMOUNTS CONTRIBUTED BY THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT, 1909 to 1912. 


Particulars. | 1908-9. | 1909-10. | 1910-11. | 1911-12, 
*REVENUE. — 

£ £ £ £ 
Marine Boards and teehibeysee sce ae-| 72,910] 74,723.) 72,507 |) T2676 
Municipalities : nae .-.| 896,186 | 309,990 | 271,360 | 280,165 

Road and Bridge Trusts ee ee TH t ie 
Cemetery Trusts =. ba eh oe m6 a8 \|894 918 

Town Boards $e aby 5 ba t if t t 
Water Trusts =e ae oe seal 232, 281$|5 25325 2,267 2 Oro 
Total ...:. s oa ig ...| 471,277 | 387,088 | 347,028 | 356,031 

{EXPENDITURE. 

| & & £& & 
Marine Boards and er hrrity Sis ...| 69,213 | 82,627} 68,894} 68,529 
Municipalities p pes ...| 353,699 | 318,501 | 266,108 | 307,334 

Road and Bridge Trusts a er ah iT t 
Cemetery Trusts ahs Pe ae ay z 3 \|769 902 

Town Boards ae nat a Be, tf ft f 
Water Trusts See eft, nee vd) B:884§) 121,928 4,138 1,834 
Total: as. Pee oe eu --.| 425,246 | 403,051 | 339,909 | 378,599 

a | | 

* Exclusive of amounts contributed by the general Government | Exclusive of expenditure 
from Government contributions. t Included in municipalities under the new Local Govern- 


ment Act. § Receipts and expenditure of eight water trusts not included in municipalities. 
|| Exclusive of a number of cemetery trusts incorporated in the newly organised municipalities. 


5. Hobart Water Supply.—The original water supply of Hobart was obtained from 
a stream known as the Hobart Rivulet, flowing from Mount Wellington, the works being 
carried out in 1831 by the Imperial Government. These works consisted of an aqueduct 
and a line of cast-iron pipes, the water being distributed to several points known as 
“wells.” By an Act of the State Parliament passed in 1860 the works were tranferred 
to the municipality. Under this Act certain additional streams flowing from Mount 
Wellington were acquired as sources of supply, and a storage reservoir containing 
45,000,000 gallons was constructed. The catchment area on Mount Wellington at present 
comprises an area of 4200 acres, the sources of supply having been extended at various 
times: as far as the North West Bay River, fifteen miles from Hobart. 


(i.) Storage Reservoirs. There are two storage reservoirs about 24 miles from the 
city. One contains 68,000,000 gallons and is 502 feet above sea-level, while the other 
contains 45,000,000 gallons and is 447 feet above sea-level. The whole of the supply is 
by gravitation. The water is brought from the various streams by means of stone 
aqueducts and cast-iron pipes to the reservoirs, and thence by four 10-inch cast-iron 
mains, of which three lead to the distributing reservoirs and one direct to the shipping 
and southern portion of the city. 


(ii.) Capital Cost, Tenements Connected, Length of Mains, Revenue and Hapen- 
diture. The total capital cost to the end of 1912 was £228,229, but a considerable 
amount of reticulation work has been done out of revenue and not charged to capital 
account. The outstanding loans at the end of 1912 amounted to £182,175. At the same 
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date the number of tenements supplied in the city and suburbs was 8013, the population 


38,985 and the length of reticulation mains 843 miles. * The revenue and expenditure for 
the last six years were as follows :-— 


HOBART WATERWORKS.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1907 to 1912. 


Particulars. | 1907. 1908. 1909. ino. | 1911. 1912. 
& & & £ & £ 
Revenue ... os --.| 21,802 | 19,719 | 20,091 | 20,643 | 31,207 | 23,858 


Expenditure Bi ...| 17,785 | 22,901 | 23,729 | ae 90,381 | 20,584 


(iii.) Proposed Extensions. Parliamentary sanction to borrow £93,000 has been 
obtained for the purpose of improving the water supply of the city and suburbs of Hobart ; 
£75,000 of this amount is to be spent on a new storage reservoir, and a contract for the 
construction of the dam for £56,500 has been let, the balance being retained for 
expenditure on other works connected with the scheme. 


6. Hobart Sewerage System.—A scheme for the construction of a sewerage system 
in Hobart was adopted in 1903. The sewage is discharged into the estuary of the River 
Derwent. Up to the end of the year 1912 about 70 miles of sewers had been laid at a 
cost of about £183,370, and 6560 tenements (out of a total of 6716) had been connected. 
The revenue for the year was £10,284. The scheme, which is intended to sewer over 
2000 acres so as to serve an estimated population of about 30,000 people, is almost 
completed. 


7. Fire Brigades.—Under the present system, the Government, the City Council, 
and the Fire Insurance companies contribute equally to the annual expenditure of the 
Hobart Fire Brigade. It is intended to increase the scope of operations so as to include 
in the metropolitan district the suburbs of Queenborough, New Town and Glenorchy. 
Under the new scheme, the estimated annual cost is £2700. There are volunteer 
brigades under the control of local boards in most of the larger centres of population. 


- § 8. Local Government Finance. 


1. Introduction.—In the preceding parts of this section certain particulars have 
been given regarding local authorities in each individual State. It is proposed to here 
give in a comparable form for each State particulars regarding the financial operations of 
local governing bodies. The areas controlled by these bodies are variously known in the 
several States as cities, towns, boroughs, shires, municipalities, municipal districts, and 
road districts. The particulars given in the tables in the two next paragraphs relate to 
financial years ending as follow:—New South Wales: for the calendar year 1911. 
Victoria: 30th September, 1911, except Melbourne, 31st December, and Geelong, 31st 
August, 1911. Queensland: Calendar year, 1911. South Australia: Corporations, 
30th November, and district councils, 30th June, 1911. Western Australia: 31st 
October, 1911, except road districts, 30th June, 1911. Tasmania: Calendar year, 1911. 


2. Number, Revenue, Expenditure and Valuation of Local Authorities.—The fol- 
lowing table gives particulars of the number, revenue, expenditure, and valuation of 
local authorities in each State and in the Commonwealth during the year 1911. It may 
be noted’ that, excepting in Tasmania, the metropolitan water supply systems are not 
under municipal control ;, the particulars given of revenue and expenditure for the five- 
States other than Tasmania do not, therefore, include revenue and expenditure on 
account of these systems. 
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NUMBER, REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, AND VALUATION OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES (a) 
IN EACH STATE, 1911. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W.Aust.| Tas. | C’ wlth, 
\ { 
No. of local authorities (a) | 324 | 207 166 177 | 146 51 1,071 
RECEIPTS. 

Rates— £ £ £ 2 eccik | wee £ 
General tee «| 1,822,466 1,046,943 | 441,512} 177,085; 156,195 96,335 | 8,240,536 
Other (b) Rie rh 198,908 324,443 | 212,613 63,428 | 110,831 53,898 964,121 

Government grants Be) 381,422 157,141 11,308 44,437 128,070 35,215 767,593 

Loans(c) & other sources 581,213 289,901 156,299 91,731 206,486 94,717 | 1,420,347 

{ 
Total sts | 2,484,009 1,818,428 | 821,732} 376,681) 601,582 | 280,165} 6,382,597 
EXPENDITURE. 

Works, services, etc. --| 1,684,218 1,195,132} 558,569) 226,107 | 304,643) 181,059] 4,149,728 

Interest on loans and over- 
drafts ... oe te 175,535 213,752 14,283 8,731 41,730 38,183 492,214 

Redemptions, sinking 
funds, etc. sie «| (@)36,610 66,860 32,643; 11,293 30,290 4,252 181,948 

Administration ... Pr 268,629 168,303 74,385 44,394 45,836 35,498 637,045 

Other awe oak ...| (e) 200,565 226,419 128,719 87,913 147,511 48,342 839,469 

Total * ---| . 2,365,557 1,870,466 | 808,599} 378,438 | 570,010! 307,334 6,300,404 
VALUATIONS. 


Capital value of property |f164,034,416 | 275,078,517 52,788,079 |75,943,584 \20,362,374 30,924,993 |619,131,963 
Annual value of property |(@)2,498,429 | 14,774,660 (g) 3,645,542 | 1,321,715 | 1 (g) 


i i | 


(a) Including particylars for all areas controlled by local governing bodies responsible for the 
construction and maintenance of roads and streets, such areas being variously known in the 
several States as cities, towns, boroughs, shires, municipalities,road districts,etc (b) Exclusive of 
rates for water-supply and sewerage in metropolitan and most other principal towns, such rates 
being collected by special boards or general Government. (c) Exclusive of loans in connection with 
extraordinary works of construction. (a) Sydney only. (e) Including redemptions, sinking 
funds, étc.,for municipalities other than Sydney. (f) Unimproved capital value. (g) Notavailable. 


8. Local Government Loans, 1911.—The following table gives particulars for each 
State of loans raised by‘ local authorities during the year 1911, of loans current at the 
end of that year, of liability on account of interest and sinking fund, and of loans 
maturing during 1911 :— 


PARTICULARS OF LOANS RAISED BY LOCAL AUTHORITIES, 1911. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria.|Q’land.| S.A. W.A. Tas. |C’ wealth, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Loans from general Government —| 
Raised during year ... von pad bee | 45,532)... 15,500 17,040 78,072 
Current at end of year =o nee 188,393 | 341,982) ... 89,770 | 282,643 902,788 
Loans from other sources— 
Raised during year... ...| 1,197,360 | 101,918) (a) 12,975} 40,700 53,006 (a) 
© Biase at at end of year ...| 5,827,228 | 4,643,591 (a) 200,350) 804,894 | 636,176 (a) 
otal— 
Raised during year... ...| 1,197,360 | 101,918 (a) 12,975) 56,200 70,046 (a) 
Current at end of year . .-.| 5,327,228 | 4,831,984 |1,195,456) 200,350} 894,664 | 918,819 | 18,368,501 


Current loans, exclusive of those 
obtained from general Govern- 
ment, raised within the C’wealth| 4,672,769 | 4,643,59) | (a) 200,350} 804,894 

Annual liability onaccountinterest] 209,971} 206,763) 14,008} 8,01 

Total sinking fund at end of year| 331,196) 894,710} 39,108] 28,88 

3,51 
4 


th (a) 
41,388 38,938 519,081 
€193,528 115,489 } 1,602,918 


3 
7 
4| 7,980 33,559 (a) 
| een * 70,715 (a) 


Amount loans maturing during year 


Redeemed DS ( (a) (b) 
Renewed fis Be 145,106). (q) (a) 


) (a) Not available. (b) In the case of loans from Government the periodical payments include 
interest and sinking funds. (c) Excluding £2364 credited to four municipalities, but which was 
not in the hands of the Sinking Fund Trustees on 31st October, 1911. ; 
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SECTION XXVII. 


INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM AND INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATION, 


§ 1. Development of Trades Unions in Australia. 


1. General.—In Australia, industrial unionism paved the way for industrial legis- 
lation. Conditions of employment were on the whole favourable to the investigation of 
industrial problems; and experimental legislation was possible because of the simplicity 
and directness of the aim of those engaged in industrial occupations. Moreover, the 
fact of the non-existence of the complex problems and organisations of older 
countries rendered initial legislation comparatively easy. Hence rapid changes 
in laws regulating industry occur and are likely to occur. To a great extent 
the trades unions were responsible for these laws. They steadily and continuously 
urged an amelioration of the condition of the working man, and by organisation and 
discipline they presented a united front to opposing forces, and attained many advantages 
by a recognition of the principle that unity is strength. Their efforts have resulted in 
improved conditions, particularly short hours, a healthier mode of life, and safeguarding 
against accident. One great aim of present-day industrial legislation has been said to 
be to extend ‘‘the reasonable comforts of a civilised community” to those engaged in 
every branch of industry. The standard of wages must therefore be maintained at a 
satisfactory level. Large organisations haye been able to attain their ends by force 
of numbers, and, in the case of the great bulk of the artisan and similar classes, 
through the solidarity of their unions. The smaller and less perfectly organised indus- 
tries, unable to maintain an effectual struggle with hope of success, are now receiving, 
by legislative enactment, the benefits already gained by the trades unions. Industrial 
organisation by means of unions now tends to embrace all classes of wage-earners. 

While the demands of the early unionists have almost in their entirety been con- 
ceded by the employer, unionism nevertheless continues. Industrial legislation aims at 
restricting industrial warfare by a satisfactory adjustment of industrial differences, 
without derangement of the economic system, but it has not yet reached the stage 
when conflicts between employer and employees cease. ; 

Hach State of the Commonwealth has enacted, with considerable elaboration, 
legislation respecting trade unions and respecting the regulation of the conditions of 
industrial life, particularly those of factory and shop employment. Machinery for 
the regulation of wages and other matters connected with employment has also been 
established by legislation. 

At the present time there is an obvious tendency to adjust such matters throughout 
Australia on uniform lines. The industrial condition of any State of the Commonwealth 
naturally reacts quickly on any other State. ‘This is one of the consequences of a 
unified tariff, and of the fact that the general economic conditions of one part of the 
Commonwealth must necessarily affect very intimately every other part. An expression 
of the intimacy of these economic and industrial relations of different parts was seen, for 
example, when the Arbitration Court in New South Wales refused to fix wages in 
the boot trade in that State at a higher rate than that fixed by the Wages Board in 
Victoria, because of the additional burden which such a rate would place on local 
manufacturers. Collective bargaining is encouraged, through the medium of legal 
tribunals where necessary, argument and diplomacy taking the place of open strife. 
Legislation gives legal form and status to the unions, and allots to them legal responsi- 
bility. The workman is encouraged, and in some cases compelled, to treat with his 
employer through his union, and in some cases the industrial courts are authorised to 
direct that preference be given to unionists. 
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2. History of Unionism in Australasia.—(1.) Commencement of Unionism : the Hight 
Hours System. The first trade union in Australia was the ‘‘ Operative Masons’ Society,” 
established in Melbourne in 1850. In 1851 a branch of the ‘‘ English Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers” was founded in Sydney. For many years the only unions existing 
were practically those formed by the several branches of the building trades. They were 
all subject to the English law prohibiting conspiracies and combinations in restraint of 
trade, though it does not appear that such law was ever putin force in Australia; The 
main object of the early unions in Australia was the limitation of the working week to 
forty-eight hours, The minor and friendly society benefits that were usual amongst the 
unions of older countries were also desired; but the chief aim was the establishment of 
the eight hours principle, and that aim for many years was the chief link between the 
unions. It is difficult to obtain detailed information concerning the unions prior to trade 
union legislation, but their early history generally resolves itself into an account of the 
early efforts put forth by metropolitan operatives to secure the limitation of the working 
day to eight hours. The desire to restrict Chinese immigration operated as a further 
incentive to combined effort. For the restriction to be effective, co-operation between 
the colonies was necessary. The question therefore promoted enlargement of view, and 
fostered amongst the workmen of Australia the sense of community of interest. 


(ii.) New Zealand. The system was first put into practice in Australasia in 1848 by 
the ‘‘ Otago Association,” which purchased an area of land upon Port Chalmers, N.Z., 
and proceeded to build the town of Dunedin, under a system which recognised the eight 
hours day, thus instituting, in the New World of the south, that period of toil as the 
limit of the working day. Thus the system began voluntarily in New Zealand long 
before the unions that demanded and acquired it in Australia had come into existence. 
But many years elapsed in the Dominion before trades unionism became an established 
fact. The first Congress of New Zealand Trades was held in 1885. In that year, too, 
the general celebration of the eight hours’ principle by the combined trades was in- 
augurated. 


(iii.) New South Wales. In New South Wales, the operative masons obtained the 
eight hours concession in 1855, after a strike; but little development of the movement 
was noticeable until 1871, in which year four eight-hour trades—the brickmakers, stone- 
masons, labourers, and carpentérs—inaugurated the annual celebration. 


(iv.) Victoria. The first Melbourne Hight Hours’ procession was held in 1856, the 
trades taking part being the masons, bricklayers, carpenters and joiners, plasterers, 
painters, and slaters. , In the following year nine trades and about 700 men took part in 
the function ; but the principle of the Eight Hours’ Day had been recognised, and new 
unions were quickly established under the influence and guidance of the pioneers of the 
movement. 


(v.) Queensland. After the fever of the gold rush to the Fitzroy River had subsided, 
settled conditions prevailed in the building industry, and the trades, being well estab- 
lished and organised in Queensland, celebrated their inaugural festival of the eight hours 

n 1866. In Brisbane, as in Melbourne, the pioneer trade was the stonemasons. 


(vi.) South Australia. In South Australia, the establishment of the eight hours 
system by the unions was accomplished in 1873, the building trades, represented by the 
stone-cutters, painters, and carpenters, again being the leaders. 


(vii.) Western Australia. The discovery of gold in Western Australia caused rapid 
development in the infant citiesand towns of that State, and mechanics found abundant 
employment in the building trades. Unions were soon formed, and the eight hours be- 
came an established system in 1896. 


(viii.) Tasmania. Trade Unions were established in Tasmania in 1874, the ship- 
wrights of Hobart being the pioneer society. Here, as on the mainland, the eight 
hours’ day was the chief aim of the operatives, and here, as in Sydney, it was conceded 
only after a strike. Within a few years, the general system of trades unions was 
instituted. The inaugural celebration of the system was celebrated in 1890. 
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(ix.) The System Universal throughout Australasia. No provision for eight hours 
was made in the original documents which set out the conditions of labour under which the 
members of the Otago (N.Z.) Association were to workin 1848. It was intended to insert. 
a clause embodying the principle, but it was found that such a clause would be inoper- 
ative, as contracts to bind free settlers to serve under any conditions of labour beyond 
the seas were not provided for by any Imperial Statute. The system, however, was 
tacitly agreed to by both parties, and quietly and voluntarily the eight hours’ day was 
established. Not so amicable were the methods by which it was acquired in the other 
colonies. There had to be unions of men and unions of trades, before the requisite 
forces were available to overbear opposition to the system, and, at any rate in two cases, 
the tradesmen resorted to strikes before the concession was granted. Generally it may 
be said that trades unions in the Commonwealth sprang out of the desire for an eight 
hours’ day; and with the Western Australian celebration of 1896, trades unionism, with 
its eight hours’ charter, completed its circuit of the Commonwealth. From 1880 to 1890 
there was, in the States where industry was systematised, great activity in the organisation 
of labour, more particularly at the end ofthat period. In sympathy with the widespread 
industrial unrest in England the occurrence of similar unrest in Australia drew the wage- 
earners into the unions in large numbers. 


(x.) Organisation of Unions. The first regular association of unions in Australia 
was the Trades Committee in Melbourne, formed in 1859, which afterwards became the 
present Trades and Labour Council. Similar councils now exist in all the States. Com- 
posed of delegates from the unions, they exercise a general care over the interests of their 
members. 


(xi.) Union Acts. The Trade Union Acts of Hngland and the collateral Conspiracy 
and Protection of Property Act were copied by the States, the Acts also providing for 
unions of employers. Except in Western Australia, the latter provision has been but 
slightly utilised, as apparently it offers no well-defined inducement. South Australia 
adopted the Acts in 1876, New South Wales in 1881, Victoria in 1834, Queensland in 
1886, Tasmania in 1889, and Western Australia in 1902. 

The Acts referred to provide for the legal recognition of combinations which come 
under the definition of trade unions; the registration of unions of seven or more persons, 
the registration of councils or other bodies to which registered trade unions are affiliated, 
the vesting of union property in registered trustees, with penal provisions in respect of 
defaulting officers. The registered unions are required to furnish annual returns of 
members and funds to a special department. 


3. Operations and Organisation of Unions subsequent to the Acts.—(i.) Unions. 
Except as hereinafter mentioned, the Unions do not avail themselves of the Trade Union 
Acts to any large extent, in many cases neglecting to register. 

In some States there is a considerable difference between the numbers of registered 
and unregistered unions, as, for instance, in Victoria, where there are 151 unions and 
only three are registered. 

The failure to register under the Trade Union Acts does not deprive the unions of 
the privileges conferred by the Conspiracy Acts. 


(ii.) Membership of Unions. At the end of the year 1912, there were, in Australia, 
433,224 members of trade unions. 


(iii.) Concerted Action. The consummation of the eight hours’ system, at which 
the early unions had aimed, was followed by demands for further concessions and 
privileges. An intercolonial congress of delegates of trades unions, modelled upon a 
similar conference of labour organisations in Great Britain, was first held in Sydney 
in 1879. At the second congress in Melbourne, in 1884, sixty-nine delegates from 
New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia were present, representing forty- 
one unions, branches, or societies. Following the methods of Huropean associations 
the Australian unions sought to achieve an improved condition for their members by 
the establishment of rules concerning minimum wage, limited hours of toil, the 
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restriction of the number of apprentices and improvers, and the prohibition of the 
employment of non-union labour; political reforms, such as payment of Members of 
Parliament, ‘fone man one vote,” were also agitated. Some of the unions refuse to 
admit to membership any but skilled journeymen, on the ground that their object is to 
encourage the attainment of proper skill. i 


(iv.) Representation in Parliament. It was during the~decade 1880-1890 that the 
trade unions of Australia espoused direct legislative representation and advocated State in- 
tervention between employer and employee. This policy has been called “new unionism.” 
In New South Wales, trade unions obtained direct representation in Parliament in 1881, 
and again in 1883. A resolution affirming the desirability of Parliamentary representa- 
tion of labour being carried at the congress of 1884, members representing the special 
interests of the wage-earners were elected to the Legislatures of some of the States, 
but little action was taken by the unions to obtain representation by men chosen from 
among their own ranks until after the great labour troubles of 1890-1892. In that 
period serious strikes occurred in the maritime, shearing and mining industries, and it 
was then that the Labour Party proper was formed. .One direct result of the outbreak 
was the recognition of the desirability of peaceful settlement of disputes. The political 
labour party was accordingly organised, and has since held considerable power in 
most of the States, frequently occupying the Treasury benches. In 1904, 1908-9, and 
1910-13 Labour Governments occupied the Commonwealth Treasury Benches, the 
elections held in April, 1910, having resulted in the Labour party gaining an absolute 
majority in both of the Federal Houses of Parliament. The present Governments in 
New South Wales and Western Australia are Labour. South Australia and Queensland 
have also had Labour Governments; and in Victoria and Tasmania the Labour party is 
an important element in Parliament. 

Triennial federal conferences laid down a policy for the party. The Political Labour 
Council controls political and the Trades Hall Council trade union matters. The former 
consists of delegates from both unions and “branches.” The branches are coterminous 
with State electoral districts, and nominate candidates for those districts. Candidates 
for the Commonwealth Senate are balloted for by all league members in the State, and 
for the Commonwealth House of Representatives by the branches in the constituency. 


4, Registered Trade Unions.—(i.) Unions of Employees. The benefits conferred by 
registering Trade Unions are not, in some of the States, held in much repute; conse- 
quently the statistics of registered trade unions of employees not only do not represent 

’ the position of unionism, but, in addition, the statistics themselves for past years are so 
defective as to be practically valueless. The particulars furnish no reliable indication of 
the numerical and financial position of Trade Unions. It will be seen that some of the 
registered unions fail to supply returns ; this non-supply may lead to cancellation of the 
registration. Some of the unions have obtained the cancellation of their certificates of 
registration, the apparent reason being that they proposed registering under the Common- 
wealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act. In some States considerable activity has been 
displayed in the formation of new unions. In others the benefits sought are obtained by 
other means. In Queensland, some of the largest labour unions withdrew from registra- 
tion during 1911, mainly on account of the necessity for closer restriction of their objects 
as set forth in their rules, consequent on legal decisions affecting trade unions. The 
registered trade unions were as follows at the end of 1911:—New South Wales: 191 
unions; 153,504 members ; receipts, £163,448 ; expenditure, £146,959; funds, £114,687. 
Of these, eleven were unions of employers, with 2977 members. There were also six 
miscellaneous unions, having no members in the ordinary sense of the term. Victoria : 
6 unions, 859 members; receipts, £1045; expenditure, £750; funds, £483. Queensland: 
40 unions; 8195 members; receipts, £15,168; expenditure, £13,036; funds, £11,185. 
Six were unions of employers, with a membership of 277. South Australia: 21 unions, 
of whom only 18 furnished returns, shewing 4653 members; receipts, £7641; expendi- 
ture, £7452; funds, £15,258. Western Australia: 152 unions (including 4 industrial 
associations, and one Trade and Labour Council) ; members, 28,934; receipts, £52,640 ; 
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expenditure, £47,526; funds, £39,967. Of these, forty-six, with 554 members, are 
unions of employers. Tasmania: 3 unions, of which particulars were not furnished. 


5. Registration under Industrial Arbitration Acts—Western Australia, and New 
South Wales up to 30th June, 1908, were the only States with Industrial Arbitration 
Acts under which industrial associations could be, and actually were, registered. The 
number of registered unions in New South Wales shewed a gradual increase from 1902 
to 1907, the figures in the latter year being 109 unions of employers, with 3165 members, 
and 119 unions of employees, with 88,075 members. Under the Industrial Disputes Act, 
which succeeded the Arbitration Act of 1901, the information is not required to be 
furnished. Since the Act of 1908 has operated, industrial organisation has proceeded 
rapidly, owing to a very evident general desire on the part of the workers to obtain the 
status necessary to entitle them to the advantages offered by the Act. In Western 
Australia, the employers’ unions numbered 45, with 441 members, in 1904; 59 unions, 
with 520 members, in 1905; 57 unions, with 534 members, in 1906; 56 unions, with 
552 members, in 1907; 48, with 409 members, in 1908; 47, with 408 members, in 1909; 46, 
with 444 members, in 1910; 46, with 554 members, in 1911. From 1904 to 1908 unions 
of employees were in a fairly stationary condition. Since 1909, however, there has been a 
rapid expansion. At the end of 1904and 1905 there were 140, with 15,743 and 15,461 mem- 
bers respectively ; in 1906 there were 130 unions, with 16,015 members; in 1907, 121 unions, 
with 14,544 members; in 1908, 121 unions, with 15,187 members; in 1909, 122 unions, 
with 17,282 members; in 1910, 130 unions, with 20,429 members; and in 1911, 152 
unions, with 28,934 members. These figures include councils and associations. Regis- 
tration under Commonwealth legislation began in 1906. In that and the four following 
years, there was but one union of employers; another was registered in 1911. The 
unions of employees registered were 20 in 1906, with 41,413 members; 24, with 57,306 
members, in 1907; 387, with 69,536 members, in 1908; 7, with 14,161 members, in 
1909; 10, with 3760 members, in 1910. Twenty-four unions of employees were regis- 
tered in 1911. The membership given above is that at time of registration. 


6. Total Number of Unions, 1912.— As already stated, the figures for trade unions 
registered under the Acts do not represent the position of unionism in Australia. In 
1912 the Labour and Industrial Branch of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics was established, and by the cordial co-operation of the officials of the labour 
organisations, comprehensive figures relating to the development of organised labour are 
now available. The following table gives particulars of the number of trade unions, the 
number of branch unions, and the number of members in each State and the Common- 
wealth at the end of 1912 :— 

TRADE UNIONS, BRANCH UNIONS, AND -MEMBERS, STATES AND 
COMMONWEALTH, 1912. 


Number of 
State. Sa varaiier Uaoust No. of Branches. | No. of Members. 

New South Wales ae ves 177 453 192,626 
Victoria 33 t5 te 151 241 116,557 
Queensland ... ee a4 67 226 44,768 
South Australia arr ce 78 62 37,336 
West Australia ce we 97 177 33,282 
Tasmania... te ae 51 33 8,655 

Total Bay Sor 621 1,192 433,224 
Commonwealth* ban ba ~~ 408 1,405 433,224 

* Allowing for interstate excess. + Number of distinct organisations and interstate groups 


of organisations in the Commonwealth—not the total number of organisations, which are prac- 
tically independent and self-governing. (See next page.) 
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In the preceding table the number of separate unions in each State furnishes the num- 
ber of unions which are represented in each State, exclusive of branches within a State. 
That is to say, each union represented in a State is only counted once, regardless of the 
number of branches in that State. 

Except in the last line, the number of’ branches indicates the number of branches of 
State head offices, which may, of course, themselves be branches of an inter-State or 
larger organisation. In taking the total number of separate unions in the Common- 
_ wealth (see last line), it is obvious that, in the case of inter-State and similar unions, 
there will be duplication, since each such union is counted once in each State in which 
it has any branches. In the figures given in the last line allowance has been made for this 
duplication. State branches of interstate or federated unions, as well as sub-branches 
within a State, are included under the beading ‘‘ Branches” in the third column—last 
line. It should be observed, however, that the scheme of organisation of these inter- 
state or federated unions varies greatly in character, and the number of separate Com- 
monwealth unions does not fairly represent the number of practically independent 
organisations in Australia. In some of these unions the State organisations are bound 
together under a system of unification with centralised control, while in others the State 
units are practically independent and self-governing, the federal bond being loose and 
existing only for one or two specified purposes. It may be seen, therefore, that there are 
408 distinct organisations and interstate groups of organisations in the Commonwealth, 
having 1405 State branches and sub-branches, and a total of 433,224 members. 


7. Development of Trade Unions in Australia, 1891 to 1912.—The following table 
shews for the years specified the total number of trade unions in the Commonwealth, 
and the number and membership of those unions for which returns are available. The 
estimated total membership of all unions is shewn in the last line. The number of 
unions specified is the sum of the number of separate unions represented in the several 
States, no deduction having been made for interstate excess. 

The figures given do not include particulars of comparatively small and unimportant 
unions which were in existence prior to the year 1912, but which, by that year, had 
either become amalgamated with other unions or had been disbanded or become defunct. 
Particulars for the more important unions in existence prior to 1912, but not in existence 
in that year, have, however, been included in all cases where possible. The actual 
returns received at this Bureau from trade unions have, in some instances, where mem- 
berships for past years were not given, been supplemented from particulars published by 
the State Registrars of Trade Unions. 


NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF TRADE UNIONS IN COMMONWEALTH, 1891 to 1912. 


Particulars. 1891, | 1896. | 1901. | 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. | 1919. 


Total number of unions | 124 134 198 302 323 378 419 482, 573 621 
No. of unions for which 
membership available 72 83 139 253 286 334 375 442 542 621 
Membership of these 
unions we .-- | 31,871 | 34,108 | 68,218 |147,049 |172,310 |212,483 |244,747 |277,047 |344,999 | 433,224 
Estimated total mem- 
bership of all unions | 54.888 | 55,066 | 97,174 |175,529 |194,602 |240,475 |273,464 |302,119 |364,732 | 433,224 


These figures shew that while the number of unions in 1912 was just over five times. 
the number in 1891, the estimated membership during the same period increased nearly 
eight times. During the last six years the estimated annual increase in membership: 
was greatest in the year 1912, when it amounted to no less than 68,492. 

The present tendency of the trade union movement in Australia is towards “closer: 
unionism,” generally by the organisation of the workers in two or more States into inter- 
state or federated unions, and by the grouping together of trades or industries more or 
less closely allied. Particulars are not available for past years as to the number of 
separate organisations in the Commonwealth, that is, allowing for interstate excess in 
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the enumeration of unions within each State. It appears certain, however, that the 
number of separate organisations and interstate groups of organisations in the Common- 
wealth has, owing to the tendency referred to, increased to a less extent than the figures 
in the preceding tableindicate.* It isexpected that in future this tendency will be clearly 
reflected in the returns, in which deductions will be made for interstate excess. 


8. Interstate or Federated Unions, 1912.—The following table gives particulars as 


to the number and membership of interstate or federated unions in 1912 :— 


NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP: OF INTERSTATE OR FEDERATED UNIONS 
IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 1912. 


Unions Operating in— 


Particulars. Total. 
2 States. | 3States. | 4 States. | 5 States. | 6 States. 


Number of Unions ae 20 ait uy 14 10 72 


Number of Members. ...| 31,358 18,147 55,517 43,548 | 131,201 | 279,771 


It appears, therefore, that 72 out of the 408 separate associations and groups of 
associations in the Commonwealth are organised on an interstate basis. The member- 
ship of these 72 unions amounts to 279,771, or no less than 64.6 per cent. on the total 
membership (483,224) of all unions. 


9. Central Labour Organisations.—In each of the metropolitan towns, as well asin 
a number of other industrial centres, delegate organisations, consisting uf representatives 
from a group of trade unions, have been established. Their revenue is raised by means 
of a per capita tax on the members of each affiliated union. In most of the towns where 
such central organisations exist, the majority of the local unions are affiliated with the 
central organisation, which is usually known as the Labour or the Trades Hall Council 
or the Labour Federation. In Queensland and Western Australia a unified system of 
organisation extends over the industrial centres throughout each State. In each of these 
States there is a provincial branch of the Australian Labour Federation, having a central 
council and extcutive, a metropolitan and branch district councils, to which the local bodies 
are affiliated. The central council, on which all district councils are represented, meets 
periodically. In the other four States, however, the organisation is not so close, and though 
provision usually exists in the rules of the central council at the capital town of each State 
for the organisation of district councils or for the representation on the central council of 
the local councils in the smaller industrial centres of the State, the councils in each State 
are, as a matter of fact, independent bodies. 

The table below shews the number of metropolitan and district or local labour 
councils, together with the number of unions and branches of unions affiliated therewith, 
in each State in February, 1913 :— 


CENTRAL LABOUR ORGANISATIONS—NUMBER AND UNIONS AFFILIATED,* 1913, 


| 
Q’land, S.A. | W.A. Tas. C’w'th. 


| 
Particulars. | N.S.W. Vie. | 
No. of Councils oe | 3 4 | at 4 11 i 25 
Approximate No. of | | 
Unions and Branch | 
Unions Affiliated ... | 151 186 21 73 130 23 584 


* On page 1015 it is shewn that the number of separate organisations and interstate groups of 
organisations in the Commonwealth in 1912 was 408, compared with 621, the sum of the separate 
unions in the several States. 

+ In addition, two important unions are directly affiliated to the Provincial Council of the 

Australian Labour Federation. 
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The figures given in the above table as to number of unions do not necessarily 
represent separate unions, since the branches of a large union may be affiliated to the 
local trades councils in the several towns in which they are represented, 


Between the trade union and the central organisation of unions may be classed 
certain State or district councils, organised on trade lines and composed of delegates from 
separate unions, the interests of the members of which are closely connected by reason of 
the occupations of their members, such, for example, as delegate councils of bakers, bread 
carters and mill employees, or of unions connected directly or indirectly with the iron, 
steel or brass trades, or with the building trades. 


§ 2. Laws Relating to Conditions of Labour. 


1. Tabular Statement of Statutes affecting Labour.—The Statutes in force at the 
beginning of 1912 in the several States of the Commonwealth, which, more or less 
directly, affect the general conditions of labour, are shewn in the table below. Where 
merely an incidental reference to labour conditions is made in a statute, as is the case 
with, e.g., the Hawkers and Pedlars Act 1892 of Western Australia, or the Firms Registra- 
tion Act 1899 of South Australia, or the Health Acts generally, the Statute is not 
included in the table. 


LABOUR LAWS—TABLE OF STATUTES IN FORCE IN AUSTRALIAN STATES, 1913. 


New South Wales. Victoria. Queensland. Soutb Aust. Western Aust. Tasmania. 
1. General— . 
Factories & Shops] Factories and| Factories and| Factories 1907, | Factories 1904(2)} Factories 1910 
Act 1912 Shops 1912 Shops1900and 1908 and 1910 Early Closing and 1911 
Early Closing 1899,| Factories and} 1908 |BarlyClosing1911; 1902, 1904 (2), | Wages Boards. 
1900, 1906, and 1910 Shops 1912 (2) | 1911 and 1912. 1910and 1911 
Saturday Half Holi- Chimn’y Swee- 
day 1910 | pers 1882 
Clerical Workers | Shops Closing 
| 1911 
2. Prevention of ‘ 
Strikes and Regu- 
lation of Rates of 
Wages— 
Industrial Arbitra-|Factories and/Industrial Factories Acts|Industrial Ar- == 
tion 1912 Shops Peace Act 1912} 1907-10 bitration Act 
. (as above) Industrial Ar-| 1912 
bitration Act ‘ 
3. Mining Induws- 1912 
try— 
Mines Inspection | Mines 1897 Mining 1898, 1901 | Mining 1893 Mines Regula-| Mining 1900, 
1901 Coal Mines Re- and 1902 tion 1906 and 1911 
Coal Mines Regula-| gulation 1909 | Mines Regula- Coal Mines Re- 
tion 1902, 1905, and tion 1910 gulation 1902 
1910 Mining 1904 
Miners’ Accident Re- 
lief 1900, 1901 and 
1910 
4, Secwrity of Wages 
to Wage Harners— 
Contractors’ Debts | Employers and } Contractors’ & | Workmen’s|]Workmen’s ae 
1897 Employees1890,} Workmen’s Liens 1893-6 Wages 1898 © 
1891 and 1901 Lien 1906 
Wages 1870 and 
1884 
Attachment of _ Wages (asabove)) Wages Attach- — Wages Attach 
Wages Limitation ment 1898 ment 1900 
1900 
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LABOUR LAWS—TABLE OF STATUTES.—Continued. 
New South Wales. Victoria. Queensland. South Aust. Western Aust. Tasmania 

*Truck 1900 — Factories and| Factories (as |*Truck 1899 - 

» 1901 Shops  (as| above sh pr 900) 
above) Re TOO. 

Bankruptcy 1898 | Insolvency 1897 | Insolvency | Insolvency 1886 | Bankruptcy 1892 Bankruptc; 
(preference to 1874 2 1887 ne 1898} 1870 
wages) Insolvency ns 1896 Bankruptc 

1876 1899 

5. Accommodation, 

Homes, &c.— 
Shearers’ Accommo- — Shearers’ and |Shearers’Accom- _ = 
dation 1901 Sugarworkers’ modation 1905 
| Accommoda- 
tion 1905 
Do. 1906 
— Closer  Settile- = — = — 
ment (Work- 
ers’ Homes) 
1904 
—_ — Workers’ Dwell- = Workers Homes = 5 
ing 1909 and 1911 
1912. Navigation 1904 
4 a 1907 
Merchant Ship- 
| ping Act Ap- 
plication 1903 
6. Inspection of Ma- 
chitnery, &ce.— 
oe Boilers’ Inspec- | Inspection of |Steam Boilers|Inspection of | Inspection 
tion 1 Machinery & and Engine} Machinery 1904! Machinery! 
Scaffolding 1908} Drivers 1911 > Boe 
Lifts’ Regula- 
tion 1908 White Pk 
Scaffolding In- Matches F 
spection 1907 hibition i 


7. Trade Unions— 
Trade Unions 1881 


8. Relations of Mas- 
ters and Servants— 


Masters & Servants 
1902 


Apprentices 1901 


9. Liability in case 
of Accidents— 


Employers’ Liability 
1897 


Workmen’s Com- 
pensation 1910 


Trade Unions 
1896 


Employers and 


Employees1890,|t 


1891 and 1901 
Masters and Ap- 
prentices 1890 


Servants’ Regis- 
try Offices 1897 


Employers and 
Employees1890 
(Employers’ 
Liability) and 
1901 


Trade Unions 
1886 


+tApprentices1828 
a 1844 

Master and Ser- 

vants 1861 


Employers’Lia- 
bility 1886-8 


Workers’ Com- 


and 1908 
Trade Unions 
1876 


Masters & Ser- 
vants 1878 

Defence of 
Workers 1909 


Employers’ Lia- 
bility 1884-9 


Workmen’s 


pensation 1905 


sand 1909 


Compensation 


1911 


Trade Unions 
1902 


Mastersand Ap- 
prentices 1873 

Masters & Ser- 
vants 1892 


Employment 
Brokers 1909 


Employers’ Lia- 
bility 1894 


Workers’ Com- 
pensation 1902 
and 1909 


Trade Uni 
1889 


Masters & § 
vants 185 


Employers 
Liability 1 
1898 and 1 


Workers’C« 
pensati 


1910 


* The “ Truck” system, as applied to labour, was one by which the master obtained the labou: 
his servants in exchange for goods or commodities on which it is stated he generally secured a prc 


The system is now almost entirely suppressed by the various statutes enacted. 


unrepealed in Queensland after Separation in 1859. 


+ New South Wales A 
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2. Benefits sought to be Conferred by the Acts.—(i.) General Provisions. The 
legislation enacted has generally had for its object the shortening of hours, improving and 
fixing standard rates of wages, provision of sanitary accommodation, ventilation and 
cleansing of premises, safeguarding from accident, and general amelioration of the 
conditions of labour, particularly that of females and children, in factories. The 
principal provisions of these statutes are set out in the table hereinafter. 


(ii.) Historical. The first Australian Factories Act was passed in 1873 in Victoria, 
and became law on Ist January, 1874. It was entitled ‘‘The Supervision of Workrooms 
and Factories Statute,” and contained only six sections. Its principal provisions were (a) 
that any place in which not less than ten persons were engaged for hire in manufacturing 
goods should be constituted a factory ; (6) that such factories, as to building, sanitation, 
etc., should be subject to regulations made by the Central Board of Health; and (c) that 
no female should be employed for more than eight hours in any one day without the 
permission of the Chief Secretary. The administration of the Act was entrusted entirely 
to the local Boards of Health, and the system was found to be less effective than was 
hoped. The conditions which have given rise to trouble in the old world tended to re- 
produce themselves in the young and growing industries of the States. Factory workers 
had to contend with the absence of security for a living wage, unsatisfactory sanitary 
surroundings, and unchecked and unscrupulous competition of Chinese in certain trades. 
The advocacy of legislation to control the conditions of employment became pronounced in 
Victoria in 1880, and a strike of tailoresses in Melbourne in 1882 led to a recognition of the 
real state of affairs. As a result of unsatisfactory working under the local governing 
bodies, and on account of agitation of the operatives, a commission was appointed in 
1883, and reported the necessity of legislation for the regulation of factories, and in 
particular pointed out the fact that men were compelled to toil for as many as eighteen 
hours and women sixteen hours a day. It also shewed that the condition of out-workers 
was very undesirable, and that the apprenticeship system was frequently used to obtain 
labour without remuneration, apprentices being dismissed upon asking for payment at 
the end of their time. The Factories and Shops Act 1884, while providing for the sup- 
pression of many evils in respect of accommodation and lengthy hours, did not touch the 
two last mentioned. It provided for Government inspection, and also that six persons 
should constitute a factory if the premises were situated in a city, town or borough. In 
1887 a short amending Act was brought in to remedy some defects that were found to 
exist. Its principal provision was that any place in which two or more Chinese were 
engaged should be deemed a factory. In 1893 a further enactment reduced the number 
of persons constituting a factory to four. Another Royal Commission sat in 1895, result- 
ing in the Act of 1896, which dealt with matters previously untouched, and the system 
of regulation was carried on by the Act of 1900 and the complete codification of the law 
in 1905, and again in 1912. 

Similar conditions to those which existed in Victoria were found to prevail in other 
States. New South Wales and Queensland first adopted regulative measures in 1896, 
South Australia in 1894, and Western Australia in 1902. Tasmania adopted the 
Victorian Act of 1873 in 1884. 


The same remarks apply in a general way to the condition of employees in shops. 


3. Limitation of Hours,—(i.) Factories. As already remarked, the adoption of the 


eight hours’ system for adult males has generally been the outcome of the representations . 


made by the trade unions. Except in New Zealand, there is no general legislation to 
enforce the principle, although there is now a general recognition of it. A week of forty- 
eight hours is the usual working week. The larger unions, however, have lately moved 
for a net day of eight hours, with Saturday half-holiday, no loading of other week days 
being permitted by way of compensating for the Saturday afternoon. Under this scheme 
there are, for five days, equal divisions for periods of labour, recreation, and rest, and 
four hours’ work on Saturday, making a working week of forty-four hours. In the 
majority of occupations, forty-eight hours weekly is the recognised limit of work. On 
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the establishment of Wages Boards and Arbitration Courts, in the States where those 
institutions exist, the authorities thus created adopted the rule as part of their deter- 
minations and awards wherever it seemed reasonably practicable. In some of the larger 
classes of building trades, the hours have been reduced to forty-four a week, and in some 
technical and specialist trades, a lower maximum has been fixed, such for example, as 
the type-setting machine operators in Victoria, for whom the maximum has been fixed 
by the Wages Board at forty-two hours weekly. Reasonable provision is made by statute 
or award for work performed outside the scheduled hours. Organisations of employees, 
however, oppose overtime in any industry until all the operatives in that industry are 
working full time. 

In the case of women and children there has been very general enactment in the 
States of the forty-eight hours’ limit, and in addition, the maximum periods of con- 
tinuous labour, and the intervals of cessation therefrom, have been prescribed in all the 
States. New Zealand has fixed a weekly, maximum of forty-five hours for females and 
boys under 16. The first enactment of the forty-eight hours’ limit in Australia was in 
1873, when the Parliament of Victoria fixed that period for women and girls in factories. 


(ii.) Shops. All the States have statutes containing provisions respecting the 
hours during which shops in large centres may be kept open for business. These provi- 
sions, in effect, not only limit the hours during which shop-hands may be employed; but. 
apply also where the shops arestended by the proprietor alone, or by himself and family, 
with, however, certain exceptions. In Victoria, forexample, shops wherein not more than 
one assistant, whether paid or not, was employed, were permitted to remain open for two 
hours a day longer than other shops of the same class. The object of this was to relieve the 
hardship which existed for such persons as, forexample, widows who were wholly dependent 
for a livelihood upon the casual trade of small shops. It is, however, reported that little 
or no benefit accrued from the permission. In each of the States the closing time of 
shops, except those specially exempted, is 6 p.m. on four days of the week, 10 p.m. on one 
day (except 9 p.m. in Queensland; South Australia, and Western Australia), and 1 p.m. 
on one day—thus establishing a weekly half holiday. In Western Australia the opening 
hour is fixed at 8a.m. In addition to fixing the closing hour, the total daily and weekly 
working hours are delimited in the case of women and children. Insome States, butchers’ 
shops must be closed an hour earlier than other retail establishments, the reason being 
the early hour at which assistants must start to attend to the markets and early morning 
trade. 


(iii.) Hotels, etc. Establishments, the opening of which in the evening is presumably 
necessary for public convenience—such as hotels, restaurants, chemists’ shops, etc.—are 
required to remain open for longer hours or are permitted to do business during hours 
prohibited in other establishments. 


(iv.) Half-holidays. The provisions of the early closing laws differ somewhat in each 
State, but the main objects, namely, the restriction of long hours of labour, are identical 
throughout. Formerly, in some of the States, there were, and there are still in others, 
provisions making the early closing of a business, or the selection of a day for a half- 
holiday, dependent upon the option of the majority of the business people concerned, or 
upon the local authority. The anomalous results of the system whereby shops on one 
side of the street bounding two municipalities were open, when those upon the other side 
were closed, led to the introduction of the compulsory system, whereby the hours of 
business are absolutely fixed by statute. In Queensland, the day of the weekly half- 
holiday is fixed for Saturday. In Victoria also the Saturday half-holiday became com- 
pulsory in 1909, and in New South Wales in the following year, and there is a strong 
movement throughout the Commonwealth in favour of closing on the afternoon of that 


day. 


(v.) Exempted Trades. The hours for shops exempted from the general provisions 
of the Acts are also prescribed, and special holidays are provided for carriers, 
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4, Other General Conditions of Labour.—Measures for the protection of life, health, 
and general well-being of the worker, tabulated hereunder, exist in most of the States, 
Though in some instances founded upon English legislation, many of the provisions are 
peculiar to Australia. Despite experience and continued amendment they have not even 
yet attained to a settled form. Of the ‘Australian States, Victoria originally had the 
most complete system of industrial legislation. Other States gradually adopted the 
Victorian statutes, either en bloc or with amendments suggested by local conditions. 
Western Australia followed very closely the legislation of New Zealand, where also the 
measures for the amelioration of the dustrial conditions are enforced by law. 


5. Administration of Factories and Shops Acts.—The provisions of Factories and 
Shops Acts and of the Karly Closing Acts in some of the States are consolidated under a 
single Act, but in others are separate enactments. The chief provisions of the principal 
Acts for registration, administration, record-keeping, etc., and of regulations under those 
Acts, are set out in the following summary :— 


(a) Factories are defined to be places where a certaim number of persons are em- 
ployed in making or preparing goods for trade or sale, or in which steam or 
other power is employed, or where special classes of industry are carried on. 
In some States the employment of a Chinese, in some of any Asiatic, con- 
stitutes the place a factory. 


(b) A Minister of the Crown administers the Act in conjunction with a Chief In- 
spector of Factories. Inspectors visit the factories with full powers of entry, 
examination, and enquiry; these are of both sexes, females being employed 
in that portion’ of the work where a woman is particularly necessary. 
Broadly speaking, these powers confer upon the Inspector the right to 
enter, inspect, aud examine, at all reasonable hours by day and night, any 
factory where he has reason to think anyone is employed ; to take a police 
constable, if necessary, to assist him in the execution of his duty; to 
require the production of all certificates, documents, and records kept by 
the occupier, in accordance with the terms of the enactments; to examine, 
either alone or in the presence of any other person, every person whom he 
finds in a factory; to make whatever examination he deems necessary to 
ascertain whether the provisions of the Act are complied with. 


(c) Registration of factories before occupation is obligatory. Description of 
premises and statement of the work to be done must be supplied, and a 
certificate of suitability of premises obtained. 


(d) A record of all employees, giving the names, ages, wages, and work of each 
under a certain age (18, 20, 21, etc.) must be kept and filed in the Chief 
Inspector’s office. 


(e) Names and addresses of district inspectors and certifying medical practitioners 
must be posted ; also the working hours, the holidays, and the name, etc., 
of the employer. 


(f) Records of out-work must be kept, containing the names and remuneration of 
workers, and stating the places where the work is done. Out-workers are 
required to register. q 


‘(g) Places in which only the near kin of the occupier are employed are generally 
exempt from registration. 


(h) Meals may be prohibited in workrooms, ete. In some States occupiers are 
required to furnish suitable mealrooms. 
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(i) The employment in factories of young children is forbidden, and medical 
certificates of fitness are required in the case of young persons under a 
certain age. Special permits, based on educational or other qualifications, 
may be issued for young persons of certain ages. 

(j) Guarantees of an employee’s good behaviour are void unless made with the 
consent of the Minister. 


(k) Persons in charge of steam engines or boilers must hold certificates of service 
or competency. 

(2) Provision (safeguarding against accident) is made for the fencing off and proper 
care of machinery, vats, and other dangerous structures. Women and 
young persons are forbidden to clean machinery in motion or work between 
fixed and traversing parts of self-acting machinery while in motion; 
and dangerous trades are specified in which a minimum age is fixed. 
Notice of accidents must be sent to the district inspector. (Dangerous 
trades are generally under the administration of Boards of Health.) 


(nv) Provision is made for the stamping of furniture, the object being to disclose 
whether it is made by Huropean or Chinese labour. 

(x) Minimum wage provisions are inserted. .Premiums to employers are forbidden. 

(o) Sanitation and ventilation must be attended to, and fresh drinking water 
supplied. Separate and adequate sanitary conveniences for each sex are 
required. 

(p) Shopkeepers are required to provide proper seating accommodation for female 
employees. (In some States this is the subject of special legislation.) 

(g) A dressing-room for females must be provided in factories the manufacturing 
process of which requires a change of dress. 

(r) Adequate protection must be made against fire, and efficient fire-escapes 
provided. 


(s) Wide powers of regulation are granted to the Executive and heavy penalties 
imposed, including a penalty by way of compensation to any person injured 
or the family of any person killed through failure to fence machinery and 
other dangerous structures. 


6. Registered Factories.—The number of establishments registered under Factories 
Acts is shewn below :— 


FACTORIES REGISTERED UNDER ACTS, 19i1. 


| | 
| * Numbers Employed. 
State Norte 
Males. Females. Total. 
New South Wales ... aa 4,969 60,960 27,390 88,350 
Victoria ... ae ea 5,638 52,338 36,356 88,694 
Queensland ne vats 2,301 19,822 8,539 28,361 
South Australia... tee} 1,757 14,105 | 5,484 19,589 
Western Australia*... as 949 10,723 2,975 13,698 
Tasmania ts seal 576 5,741 1,320 7,061 
Commonwealth ... fe 16,190 163,689 82,064 245,753 
| 


* 1910 figures. 


7. Comparative Statement of Factories Law in Australia and New Zealand.— 
The tables which follow shew at a glance the chief provisions ofthe Factories and Shops 
Acts in the Commonwealth and in New Zealand :— 
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A.—EMPLOYMENT IN FACTORIES.—COMPARATIVE VIEW OF 
HEADING. NEw SoutH WALES. VICTORIA. QUEENSLAND. 


Principal Acts 


Application of Acts— 
Limitations 


Factories and Shops 1912. 


In districts proclaimed 

Not applicable where all the 
workers are members of 
the same family. § 

Not applicable to woolsheds, 
dairies, or ships. 

Governor may exempt any 
factory or class of factory 
in any district. 


Factories and Shops 1912 
912 (2 


” Mi ). 


Factories and Shops 1900. 
1908. 


” ” 


In cities, townsand boroughs; 
also shires to which ex- 
tended. 

Not applicable to dairying, 
agricultural, horticultural, 
viticultural and pastoral 
occup4tions. 

Not applicable to laundries 
attached to prisons or 
religious and charitable 
institutions. 


Only in areas proclaimed. 

Not applicable to prisons, re- 
formatories, dairies, mines, 
agricultural buildings, & 
domestic workshops. 

Governor may exempt parti- 
ally or wholly any factory 
or class of factories in a 
given district. 


Definition of Pactory—|_ 


By Nos. Employed 


Four or more. 


Four or more. 


Two or more (including 
occupier). 


» Asiatices One or more Chinese. One or more Chinese. One Asiatic. 
» Power used Steam or mechanical. Steam or mechanical. Steam or mechanical. 
» Special classes | Bakehouses. Bakehouses, laundries, dye- | Bakehouses, laundries, 
included works, quarries, clay-pits, 
furniture. ftlee 
Gas and electric light &c., 
works. 
Administration Minister of Labour. Minister of Labour. Secretary for Public Works. 
Inspectorate Inspectors with full powers | Inspectors with full powers Inspectors with full powers of 
of entry, examination and of entry, examination and entry, examination, and 
enquiry. enquiry. enquiry. 
Registration Seven days’ prior notice. Fourteen days’ notice after | Seven days’ prior notice. 
occupation. 
2 Annual re-registration. 
Outwork Occupier of factory to keep | Occupier to keep record of Sub - contractors’ premises 


record, shewing places 
where work done and rates 
of payment. 


description, quantity, re- 
muneration, names and 
addresses. 

Out-workers must register in 
clothing, wearing-apparel, 
or boot trades. 


subject to factory regula- 
tions. Occupier to keep. 
records shewing places, de- 
scription, and quality of 
work; nature and amount 
of remuneration paid. Out- 
workers must register. 
Sub-letting forbidden. 


Meals in Workroom 


Minister may forbid while 
work is going on; he may 
require provision of a suit- 
able eating-room. 


Forbidden while work going 
on, unless Chief Inspector 
permits. 

Forbidden if dangerous trade 
conducted. 


Minister may forbid meals 
being taken in factories ; 
he may require provision | 
of suitable eating room. 


Sanitary Health and 
Safety Provisions 


Factories‘to be clean, whole- 
some, and well ventilated. 

Over-crowding forbidden. 

Unhealthy persons under six- 
teen may be suspended 
from daily work. 

Avoidance of infection pre- 
scribed, 

Factories to be thoroughly 
cleaned once in fourteen 
months. 

Bakehouses and furniture 
factories not to be used as 
sleeping places. 

Seats to be provided for fe- 
males. 

Proper necessary precautions 
to be taken against fire, 
and efficient fire escapes to 
be provided, 


Factories to be clean, whole- 
some, and well ventilated. 

Over-crowding forbidden. 

Factories to be thoroughly 
cleaned once in fourteen 
months. 

Bakehouses to be washed 
once every six months 

Factoriesand bakehouses not 
to be used as sleeping places. 

Wet spinners must be pro- 
tected. 

Efficient fire escapes to be 
provided, and fire appli- 
ances kept ready. 

Doors, &c., to be kept free 
from obstruction. 


Factories to be kept clean, 
wholesome, and well venti-- 
lated. 

Over-crowding forbidden, 

Suspension of work by un- 
healthy persons may be- 
enforced. 

Avoidance of infection pre-- 
scribed. 

Fresh drinking water to be- 
provided. 

Factories to be thoroughly~ 
cleaned once in twelve- 
months, 

Bakehouses not to be used: 
as sleeping places. 

Seats to be provided for fe-- 
males. 

Proper necessary precautions 
to be taken against fire. 


Dangerous Machinery 


Must be fenced 
Employment of women and 
boys forbidden. 


Must be fenced. 

Employment of women and 
hoys forbidden. 

First-aid ambulance -chest 
to be kept on premises. 


Must be fenced.* 


Mimi'm Wage per week 


4s. 

No premiums or bonus on be- 
half of apprentices is per- 
mitted. 


28 6d... 

No premium is to be de- 
manded from female ap- 
prentices and improversin 
clothing trades. 


* See Machinery and Scaffolding Act 1908. 


5s. 

No premium is permitted 
from apprentices without 
permission of Inspector. 
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LEADING FEATURES OF ACTS IN FORCE IN AUSTRALIA,* 1913. 
SoutH AUSTRALIA. WESTERN AUSTRALIA. TASMANIA. 
Factories 1907, 1908, and 1910. | Factories nr Factories 1910 and 1911. 
In places determined by Par-|In districts proclaimed. Whole State. 
liament. Not applicable to mines,| Not applicable to mines, ships, 


Not applicable to domestic 
servants and agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits. 


dairies, ships, prisons, re- 
formatories, domestic 
(other than Asiatic) work- 
shops. 

Governor may exempt any 
factory. 


prisons, reformatories, rural in- 
dustries, charitable institutions. 
Governor may exempt any factory. 


Any one person. 


Laundry, dyeworks. 


Six or more. 


One Asiatic. 
Steam or mechanical. 
Bakehouses, laundries. 


Four or more. 


One Asiatic. J 
Steam or mechanical. 
Bakehbouses, quarries. 


Minister of Industry. 


Inspectors with full powers 
of entry, examination and 
enquiry. 


Honorary Minister. 


Inspectors with full powers 


of entry, examination and 
enquiry. 


Chief Secretary. 


Inspectors with full powers of 
entry, examination and enquiry. 


Prior notice. Annual re-regis- 
tration if Asiatics employed 


Twenty-one days’ prior 
notice. 
Occupier to keep record. 


Out-workers to register 
names and addresses. 


Occupier to keep record of 
names and addresses, and 
quantity and description 
of work done. 

Sub-letting forbidden. 


Minister may forbid meals 
in factories carrying on 
noxious trades; he may re- 
quire provision of suitable 
eating-room. 


Forbidden for women and 
boys, except with Inspec- 
tor’s written permission. 


Occupier to keep record of names 
and addresses, and quantity and 
description of work done. 


Forbidden where employees work- 
ing. In certain factories meal 
room to be provided. 


Factories to be kept whole- 


some, clean, and well ven- | 


tilated. 
Over-crowding forbidden. 
Factories to be thoroughly 
cleaned once in fourteen 
months. 
Adequate protection to be 
made agsinst fire. 


Factories and. connected 
yards to be clean, whole- 
some, and well-ventilated. 

Over-crowding forbidden. 

Unhealthy persons may be 
forced to suspend work. . 

Goods, clothing, etc., to be 
disinfected where necessary. 

Fresh drinking water to be 
provided. 


‘Thorough cleaning to be 


regularly done. 

Bakehouses not to be used as 
sleeping places. 

Efficient fire escapes to be 
provided and other neces- 
sary protection to be made 
against fire. 


Factories to be clean, wholesome, 
and well ventilated. 
Overcrowding forbidden. 
Factories may be required to be 
cleaned once in fourteen months. 
Factories not to be used as sleeping 
places. 

Doors, &c., to be kept clear of ob- 
structions, and fire-prevention ap- 
pliances kept ready for use. 


Must be fenced. 

Employment of children 
under sixteen may be for- 
bidden. 


Must be fenced.t 
Inspector may prohibit as 
dangerous machine. 
Employment of females and 
boys forbidden. 


4s. 
No premium is to be paid 
by female apprentices. 


4s. 
No premium in respect to employ 
ment is permitted. 


* New Zealand.—Owing to consideration of space, information regarding New Zealand has been 
omitted from thisissue. Details up to the end of 1910 will be found in Year Book No. 5, pp. 1051 
to 1055. +See Inspection of Machinery Act 1904. 
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B.—RESTRICTIONS AS TO EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


HEADING. 


NEw SourH WALES. 


VICTORIA. QUEENSLAND. 


* Ordinary Age of Admission 
to Factory 


14 


Per week 


a 
© 
< 


Maximum hours of 
continuous labour 


Young Persons 


Interval 


Maximum Working 
Hours of Women and 


Boys under 16 and all females 
48 hours 


Boys under 18 and all females 
5 hours 


Do., 4 hour 


Prohibited Howrs of Work 


Overtime— 
Limitation—Per day 


» week 
» year 
Continuous 


Overtime Pay 


Prohibition of Employment 
after Childbirth 


Type-setting 


Dry grinding and 
match dipping 


5 


Manufacture of bricks 
and tiles 


Making 


and finishing 
of salt 4 


Melting or annealing 
of glass 


Boys under 16 and all females 
6 p.m. to 6 a.m. 


Boys 14 years 14 


Girls 15 years 


Boys under 16 and a 
females, 48 hoursi 
é ' 


Boys under 16 and all females. 
hours 
Do.,10 hours. Females under 
18 or males under 16 as type- 
setters, 8 hours 


Boys under 18 and allfemales,| Do., 5 hours 
5 hours. 
Do., 4 hour Do., } hour 


Girls under 16,6 p.m. to6a.m. | Girls under 18, 6 p.n 


to 6 a.m. 
Males under 16 and all fe-| Boys under 16, 6 p.n 
males, after 9 p.m. to 6a.m. 


Three hours 
Three consecutive days 


Thirty days 


Time and a-balf 


Three hours Three hours 


Twoconsec’ tive dy 
One day Fifty-six hrs perw 
not to be exceede 

Ten days Forty days 


Wage workers, time & a-half | Time and a-half, bi 
Piece workers, additional3d.| not below 6d. per h 
per hour ‘ 


4 weeks 


vPersons under 16 


Boys under 14; girls under 15 


Persons under 16+ 


Persons under 16 


Girls under 18 


Girls under 16 


Girls under 18 


Girls under 16 


Boys under 16; girls under 18 


Silvering of mirrors by 
mercurial process; 
manufacture of 
white lead 


Persons under 18 


Girls under 18. acct g 


Persons under 18 Re 


Restrictions and Prohibitions of Employment affecting 
Women and Young Persons in Dangerous Trades 


Charge of lift 


All females; boys under 163 


4 

e 

Cleaning of machinery | All females; boys under 18+ |All females; boys under 18 All females; boy 
in motion, mill gear- } under 18 
ing, etc. ; 
——— 


All females ; 
under 16 | 


bos 


* The ages given are those at which admission to factory labour is unrestricted. In some States 
younger children are admitted if having passed school standards, or by special permit from the 


Minister or inspector. 
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AND YOUNG PERSONS IN FACTORIES IN AUSTRALIA. 


SourTH AUSTRALIA. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


TASMANIA. 


13 


14 


14 


Boys under 16 and all females, 
48 hours 
Do., 10 hours 


Do., 5 hours 


Do., $ hour 


Boys under 14 and all females 
48 hours 
Do., 8% hours 


Do., 5 hours 


Do., 2 hour 


Boys under 16 and all females, 48 
hours 
Females, 10 hours 


Boys under 18 and all females, 
5 hours 


Females & young persons, 1 hour 


Females, after 9 p.m. 


Boys under 16, after 9 p.m. 


Females, 6 p.m. to 8 a.m. 


Boys under 14, 6 p.m. to 7.45 
a.m. 


Boys under 16 and all females, 
after 9 p.m. 


Seven hours per week 


100 hours 


Time and a-quarter 


Three hours 
Two consecutive days 


Thirty days 


Time and a-quarter 


55 hours per week not to be ex- 
ceeded 


200 hours 
(Fruit, jam, etce., factories ex- 
empted in certain months) 


Time and a-quarter 


4 weeks 


Boys under 16 and all females 
not more than 8 hours per 
day, and not after 6 p.m. 
or before 6 a.m, 


Girls under 15 


Boys under 16 and all females not 
more than 8 hours per day, nor 
between 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. 


Persons under 16 


Persons under 16 


Girls nnder 16 


Girts under 16 


Girls under 16 


Girls under 16 


Girls under 16 


Girls under 16 


Boys under 14; girls under 18 


Females under 18 


Persons under 18 


All females; boys under 18 


All females; boys under 18 


All females; boys under 18 


All females; boys under 18 


All females; boys under 18 


Females under 21; 
under 16 


boys 


+ In N.S.W. this restriction applies also to casting from molten lead. + In N.S.W. 
this restriction applies also to persons in charge of or attending to any engine or boiler 
tIn N.S.W. this restriction applies also to any machinery classed as dangerous. 
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C.—EMPLOYMENT IN SHOPS.—COMPARATIVE VIEW OF LEADING 


HEADING. 


New SoutH WALES. 


VICTORIA. 


Acts 


As for factories 
Early Closing Act 
Minimum Wage Act 


(a) Male, adults 


and Boys 


(b) Females ie week 
per day 


Maximum 
continuously 


Interval 


Statutory Maximum 
Hours of Employment. 


Girls under 18, boys under 16, 
52 hours 

Girls under 18, boys under 16, 
9% hours (except 1 day, 114 
hours) 


All females : 5 hours 


All females: 4 hour 


As for factories 


52 hours per week 

52 hours 

9 hours (except 1 day, 12 
hours) 

All persons: 5 hours 


All persons: 4 hour 


QUEENSLAND. 


As for factories 


53 hours per week 


Females and boys 
under 16, 52 hours 
Females and boys 
under 16, 94 hours 
(except 1 day, 114 

hours) 


per day 


Maximum { 
per year 


Overtime 


3 hours 
25 days 


3 hours 
40 days 


General closing time 


4 days, 6 p.m.; Fridays, 10 
p.m.; Saturdays, 1 p.m.* 


4 days, 6p.m.; Saturdays, 1 
p.m.; Fridays, 10 p.m. 


4 days, 6 p.m.; 1 day, 
9 p.m.; Saturdays 
(or other prescribed 
weekly holiday), 
1 p.m. 


Exemption from closing time 


Certain shops 


Seats tn Shops 


1 to 3 females 


Businesses concerned with 
tobacco, bicycles, flowers, 
drugsand edibles,also hair- 
dressers and pawnbrokers 


1 to 3 assistants 


Certain exempted 
shops 


1to3 females 


* In the Metropolitan and Newcastle districts Saturday is the 1 o'clock closing day; in 56 country shopping 
districts and in 189 other districts Wednesday is the 1 o'clock and Saturday the 10 o’clock closing day. 


8. Mining Acts.—Mining Acts regulate the working of mines. 


Generally the em- 


ployment underground of all females and of boys under fourteen years is prohibited. A 
minimum age, usually seventeen, is fixed for employment as lander or braceman at 
plats and landing places; no lander, braceman, underground worker; or man in charge 


of motive power may be employed more than eight hours a day. 


A large number of 


scientific provisions for the protection of the lives and health of miners is also inserted in 


the Acts. 


to certify to the condition of boilers. 


Enginedrivers must hold certificates of competency. Persons may be licensed 
Provision is made to enable injured persons or 


the relatives of persons killed to recover damages if the injury or death results from 
a breach of the regulations referred to above. Inspection of mines is fully provided for. 


Sunday labour is forbidden. 


In New South Wales and (since Ist February, 1910) 


Victoria still more advanced mining legislation exists ; numerous sections are designed 
to ensure the well-being of the workers, such as limitation of hours, etc. 


9. Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Acts.—In each of the 
States the main provisions of the British Hmployers’ Liability Acts have been enacted. 
Generally, they apply to all manual workers, though in Victoria miners, as coming 
under the Mines Acts, are excepted, and in South Australia and Western Australia 
domestic and menial workers are specifically included. The employers’ liability exists 
in cases of defect of plant, etc., owing to negligence of employer or ‘person in his service. 
Compensation is not allowed to exceed three years’ earnings, and action against the 
employer is to be commenced within a reasonable time, notice of injury having previously 
been served. The provisions of the British Workmen’s Compensation Act 1897 have also 


been copied in five of the States, Victoria being the exception. 


This legislation marks 


a distinct advance upon the Employers’ Liability Acts. Its application is generally to 
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FEATURES OF ACTS IN FORCE IN AUSTRALIA, 1913. 


SovutH AUSTRALIA. WESTERN AUSTRALIA. TASMANIA. 
Early Closing, 1911 No. 24 of 1902 As for factories 
No. 1 of 1904 Shops Closing 1911 
No. 52 of 1904 
No. 1 of 1912 


56 hours per week 


Boys and girls under 16, 52 | Boys under16 & allfemales,| Females and boys under 16, 52 
noeurs 52 hours hours 

Boys and girls under 16, 9| Boys under 16 & all females, | Females and boys under 16, 9 
hours (except 11 hourson 1 9 hours (except 10% hours hours (except 12 hours on 1 day) 
day) on 1 day) 


One hour interval between (| Females and boys under 16, 5 
noonand3p.m. Ifopen hours 
after 6.30p.m.,lhourfor || Females and boys under 16, 
|) tea 2 hour 
| 
3 hours 3 hours 3 hours 
40 days 12 days per half-year 40 days 


4days,6p.m.; 1day, 9p.m.; | 4days,6 p.m.; 1 day, 9 p.m; | 4 days, 6 p.m.; 1 day, 10 p.m.; 1 day, 
1 day, 1 p.m. 1day,lp.m. (Opening hour 1 p.m. 
not earlier than 8 a.m.) 


Certain classes of shops Shops such as hairdressers, | Small shops with no paid assis- 
| newsagents, tobacconists,| tants 

and those selling drugs 
and edibles 


1 to 3 females 


manual workers, though restriction is made in South Australia to those receiving less than 
£5 weekly, and in Tasmania the limit is £3, while miners are exempted from the opera- 
tion of the Act in New South Wales, being provided for in the Miners’ Accident Relief Act 
1900. The liability of employers covers all cases of injury by accident during employ- 
ment, and in South Australia it extends also to disablement by industrial diseases. 
In certain circumstances persons employed casually otherwise than for the purposes of 
the employer’s trade or business are excluded. Misconduct of employee exonerates the 
employer. Notice of. accident isto be sent to the employer without delay, and . 
proceedings for compensation must be begun within a reasonable time. In New South 
Wales, Queensland, and Western Australia the matter is settled by a police 
magistrate; in South Australia the Arbitration Court makes the award. The minimum 
amount of compensation in case of death is three years’ earnings, or £200 (except in 
Tasmania, where the amount is £100, and South Australia, where it is £150), which- 
ever is greater, up to a maximum of £300 in South Australia, £200 in Tasmania, 
and £400 in the other three States concerned. Im case of incapacity the minimum 
compensation is half wages up to £1 a week in New South Wales, Queensland, and 
South Australia, up to £1 10s. in Tasmania, and up to £2 in Western Australia; the 
maximum total payment is £400 in Queensland, £300 in South Australia and Western 
Australia; and £200 in New South Wales and Tasmania. Agreements made by consent, 
may, under the authority of an official prescribed in the Act, vary its provisions. A lump. 
sum may be accepted in heu of weekly compensation, and compensation cannot be 
assigned. The main difference in the provisions of the two sets of enactments is that 
under the Liability Acts the employee had to show neglect or defect; under the 
Compensation Acts the employer has to shew misconduct of worker. 


10. Other Acts.—Other legislation regulating conditions of labour has been enacted 
by the States. The British Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act (88 and 389 
Vic., c. 86) has been adopted. Servants’ registry offices are placed under adminis. 
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trative control, and the rates of commission chargeable are fixed by regulation. Power 
is given to workmen to attach moneys due to a contractor who employs them in order to 
satisfy a claim for wages, such wages being made a first charge on moneys due to a con- 
tractor. Workmen are given a lien for wages over material whereon they are working, 
even if it becomes part of other property. This is in addition to the common law lien, 
which ceases when possession of the property is parted with. Workmen’s wages are 
protected from attachment. ‘Im Victoria, provision is made for the compulsory resump- 
tion of suburban lands to provide workmen’s homes. 


11. General Results of Industrial Legislation.—The results of the Legislation 
described must be sought in the Reports of the Inspectors of Factories of the several 
States. Generally speaking, the perusal of these reports and of the reports of Royal 
Commissions which have inquired into the working of the Acts, affords satisfactory 
evidence that the Acts have, on the whole, effected their objects. 


§ 3, Legislative Regulation of Wages and Terms of Contract. 


1. General.—Two systems, based upon different principles, exist in Australia for the 
regulation of wages and general terms of contracts of employment. A “ Wages Board” 
system exists in Victoria and Tasmania, and an Industrial Arbitration Court in Western 
Australia. In the industrial legislation of New South Wales, Queensland, and South 
Australia both systems are embodied, Industrial or Wages Boards, as well as Industrial 
Courts, being instituted. In Victoria, Wages Boards’ decisions may be reviewed by the 
Court of Industrial Appeals. In New South Wales, Industrial Arbitration Acts of 1901 
and 1905 instituted an Arbitration Court. This court expired on 30th June, 1908, 
having delivered its last judgment on the previous day. Wages Boards were substituted 
under the Industrial Disputes Act 1908, and subsequent years; while the Act of 1912 
introduced the mixed system. There is also the Arbitration Court of the Common- 
wealth, which has power, however, to deal only with matters extending beyond the 
limits of a single State. New Zealand has an Arbitration Court for regulating wages. 


The chief aims of the Wages Board system are to regulate hours, wages, and condi- 
tions of labour and employment, by the determination of a Board usually brought into 
existence for any specified industry or group of industries by petition or application. 
Under the Industrial Arbitration Court system an industry does not technically come 
under review intil a dispute has actually arisen. Most of the Acts, however, have given 
the President of the Court power to summon a compulsory conference. The legislation 
of the two States (Victoria and Tasmania) where the Wages Board system is in vogue, 
contains no provision against strikes. 


2. Wages Boards.—(i.) Historical. This system was introduced in Victoria by the 
Factories and Shops Act of 1896. The original Bill made provision only for the regula- 
tion of the wages of women and children, but was afterwards amended in Parliament 
to extend the system to adult operatives of both sexes. 


The Act of 1896 made provision for the regulation of wages only in the clothing and 

. furniture trades and the bread-making and butchering trades. By an Act of 1900 the 
operations of the Act were extended to include all persons employed either inside or out- 
side a ‘‘factory” or “‘workroom”—see sec. 4, i. (a)—in any trade usually carried on 
therein. This section is now in the Act of 1912. The Act of 1907 extended the system 
to trades and businesses not connected in any way with factories, making provision for 
the appointment of Wages Boards for metropolitan shop employees, carters and drivers, 
persons employed in connection with buildings or quarrying, or the preparation of fire- 
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wood for sale or the distribution of wood, coke, or coal. The Act of 1909 extended the 
system to the mining industry, and those of 1910 extended the operation of the Acts to 


shires. 


The regulation is effected by a Board, called a Special Board, to distinguish it from 
the Board of Health. Boards for the regulation of wages in the trades specified in the 
Act of 1896 are appointed as a matter of course, and by the Executive other Boards are 
appointed only if a resolution for appointment be passed by both Houses of Parliament. 
Originally the Board was elected in the first instance, but the difficulty of compiling 
electoral rolls led to the adoption of the system of nomination, which has proved satis- 
factory. Beneficial results have followed from the institution of the system, conditions 
of female labour especially being improved. It is also claimed that sweating has been 
abolished. 


The Board fixes the wages and hours of work and may limit the number of “ im- 
provers” to be employed (usually by prescribing so many to each journeyman employed). 
The Board fixes the wages of apprentices and improyers according to age, sex, and expe- 
rience, and may fix a graduated scale of rates calculated on the same basis. Apprentices 
bound for less than three years are improyers, unless the Minister sanctions the shorter 
period of apprenticeship on account of previous experience in the trade. The Minister 
may sanction the employment of an improver over twenty-one years of age at a rate 
proportionate to his experience. Outworkers in the clothing trade must be paid piece 
rates. Manufacturers may, by leave of the Board, fix their own piece rates, if calculated 
upon the average wages of time workers as fixed by the Board. 


Licenses for twelve months to work at a fixed rate lower than the minimum rate 
may be granted by the Chief Inspector of Factories to persons unable to obtain employ- 
ment by reason of age, slowness, or infirmity. Licenses are renewable. 


Penalties are fixed for the direct or indirect contravention of determinations, the 
obedience to which is ascertained by examination of the records of wages, etc. 


A Court of Appeal has power to review determinations of the Boards. 


The Acts fix an absolute weekly minimum wage, and the evasion of this provision 
(such as had occurred regarding females employed in the clothing trade), by charging an 
apprenticeship premium, is prevented by the prohibition of. all such premiums. Until 
the Minimum Wage Act of 1908 began to operate, this absolute minimum provision did 
not exist in New South Wales. The Act of 1912 of this State combines the Wages’ 
Board and Arbitration Court systems. 


South Australia enacted the Wages Board system in 1900, 1904, and 1906, but the 
first-mentioned Act was rendered inoperative owing to the disallowance by Parliament 
of the regulations necessary for carrying it into effect. The Act.of 1904 revived the 
Wages Board system respecting women and children employed in clothing and white- 
work trades. The action of this statute was paralysed by a decision, the effect of which 
was to prevent the fixing of a graduated scale of wages as is done by the Victorian 
Boards. The necessity for some protection to the persons intended to be benefited by 
these statutes was urged in the annual reports of the Chief Inspector of Factories, but, 
until 1906, without effect. Many employers, however, voluntarily complied with the 
Board’s determinations, though these were without legal force. The system was brought 
into full operation by the Act of 1906, which preceded the Victorian Act of 1907, in 
extending the system to other than factory trades, and was of a wider scope than the 
Victorian Act. 


The system has also been in operation in New South Wales and Queensland, and 
came into operation in Tasmania during 1911. In Western Australia the object is 
attained under the Arbitration Court system. 
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In Queensland, the Wages Boards Acts were repealed in 1912, and replaced by the 
Industrial Peace Act, which, while embodying the principal provisions of the Wages 
Boards Acts, contains provisions for the establishment of an Industrial Court for appeals, 
and also provides against lockouts and strikes. Under this Act all Boards established 
under the repealed Acts continue in existence, and their determinations are recognised 
as awards under the new Act. aeee 


It is claimed that the introduction-of the Wages Board system affording protection 
from unfair competition to employers, and the assurance of fair wages to employees, has 
led to improvement in working conditions, and that the appreciation of the workers is 
evidenced by the number of applications for the granting of Boards. 


(ii.) Mode of Constitution. The following statement is taken from the Report of 
the Chief Inspector of Factories, Victoria, for 1911. The other States, in establishing 
their systems, adopted, in the main, that in vogue in Victoria. 


‘“ Before a Special Board is constituted, it is necessary that a resolution in favour of 
such a course should be carried in both Houses of the Legislature. It is usual for the 
Minister administering the Factories Act to move that such a resolution should be 
passed. He may be induced to adopt such a course by representations made either 
by employers or employees, or both, or by the reports of the officers of the Depart- 
ment. The reason alleged by employers for desiring a Board is usually unfair com- 
petition ; those alleged by employees are low wages and the excessive employment of 
juvenile labour. If the Minister is satisfied that a case has been made out, he moves 
the necessary resolution in Parliament, and when such resolution has been carried, an 
Order-in-Council is passed constituting the Board. Once a resolution has been passed 
or a Board appointed, the Minister, through the Governov-in- Council, has full power to 
group or divide trades, to adjust the powers of different Boards by taking from one and 
adding to another, to define the parts of the State over which any determination shall 
operate, and generally to administer so as to secure the greatest measure of benefit. The 
Order constituting the Board indicates the number of members. The numberof members 
must not be less than four nor more than ten. The Minister then invites, in the daily 
press, nominations for the requisite number of representatives of employers and employees. 
These representatives must be, or have been, employers or employees, as the case may be, 
actually engaged in the trade to be affected. The full names and addresses of persons 
willing to act should be sent in with particulars as to their connection with the trade during 
the three years last past. Whore there are associations of employers or employees, more 
than the necessary number of nominations are often received. In such case, the Minister 
selects from the persons whose names are sent in, the necessary number to make up a 
full Board. The names of persons so nominated by the Minister are published in the 
Government Gazette, and unless within twenty-one days, one fifth of the employers, or 
one-fifth of the employees, as the case may be, forward a notice in writing to the Minister 
that they object to gach nominations, the persons so nominated are appointed members 
of the Board by the Governor-in-Council. If one-fifth of the employers or employees 
object to the persons nominated by the Minister—and they must object to all the 
nominations, and not to individuals—an election is held. The Chief Inspector conducts 
such elections, the voting is by post, the ballot papers being forwarded to each elector. 
Within a few days of their appointment, the members are invited to meet in a room at 
the office of the Chief Inspector of Factories, and a person (always a Government officer, 
and usually an officer of the Chief Inspector’s department) is appointed to act as secretary. 
The members must nominate a chairman within fourteen days of the date of their 
appointment, but if they cannot agree to a chairman, he is appointed by the Governor-in- 
Council, The times of meeting, the mode of carrying on business, and all procedure, are 
entirely in the hands of the Board, whose powers are defined in the Factories Acts. 
Vacancies in Special Boards are, filled on the nomination of the Minister without any 
possibility of either employer or employee objecting. The result of the labours of a 
Board is called a ‘Determination,’ and each item of such determination must be carried 
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by a majority of the Board. The chairman isa member of the Board. His function is 
usually confined to conducting the proceedings. He does not exercise his vote except in 
cases where the Board is equally divided, when his casting vote determines the question 
at issue. When a determination has been finally made, it must be signed by the chair- 
man, and forwarded to the Minister of Labour. The Board fixes a date on which the 
determination should come into force, but this date cannot be within thirty days 
of the last fixing of a price or rate of pay. If the Minister is satisfied that the deter- 
mination is in form, and can be enforced, it is duly gazetted. In the event of the 
Minister considering that any determination may cause injury to trade, or injustice 
in any way whatever, he may suspend same for any period, not exceeding six months, 
and the Board is then required to re-consider the determination. If the Board does not 
make any alteration, and is satisfied that the fears are groundless, the suspension may be 
removed by notice in the Gazette. Provision is made by which either employers or 
employees may appeal to the Court of Industrial Appeals against any determination of a 
Board. This Court consists of any one of the judges of the Supreme Court, sitting alone, 
and the judges arrange which of them shall for the time being constitute the Court. An 
appeal may be lodged (a) by a majority of the representatives of the employers on the 
Special Board; (b) a majority of the representatives of employees on the Special Board ; 
(c) any employer or group of employers, who employ not less than 25 per cent. of the 
total number of workers in the trade to be affected ; or, (d) 25 per cent. of the workers in 
any trade. The Court has all the powers of a Special Board, and may alter or amend 
the determination in any way it thinks fit. The decision of the Court is final, and 
cannot be altered by the Board, except with the permission of the Court, but the Court 
may, at any time, review its own decision. The Minister has power to refer any 
determination of a Board to the Court for its consideration, it he thinks fit, without 
appeal by either employer or employee. The decision of the Court is gazetted in the same 
way as the determination of the Board, and comes into force at any date the Court may 
fix. The determinations of the Board and the Court are enforced by the Factories and 
Shops Department, and severe penalties are provided for breaches of determinations. 
No prosecution for any offence against any of the Factories Acts, or for any breach of 
any determination can be brought except through the Department.”’ 


(iii.) Special Minimum Wage Provisions. At the end of 1908 the Minimum Wage 
Act was passed in New South Wales. Its provisions are now incorporated in the Indus- 
trial Arbitration Act 1912. A summary of the provisions of the enactment, and a state- 
ment of some of the ills it was intended to meet, as set out in the departmental reports, 
serve as an indication_of the general trend of public feeling throughout the Common- 
wealth in regard to the payment ofa satisfactory wage to employees. The Act provided 
for a weekly wage of not less than four shillings to all persons coming within the 
definition of “‘ workman” or ‘‘shop assistant.” That such a measure was necessary 
was evidenced by the fact that in the workrooms in the Sydney district no less than 514 
girls, whose ages ranged from 13 to 21 years, were, at the end of 1908, in receipt of less than 
four shillings per week, and in the Newcastle district there were 272 girls employed in 
the dressmaking and millinery workrooms receiving less than four shillings a week, the 
majority being paid no wages at all for their services. The Act provided that for shop 
assistants a minimum rate of threepence per hour or portion of an hour was to be paid 
when overtime was worked at intervals of not more than one month, and a sum of not 
less than sixpence as tea-money was to be paid on the day the overtime was worked. 
The payment by employees, or on their behalf, in the clothing and wearing apparel 
Trades, of a premium or bonus was prohibited. The system of so-called apprenticeship 
without payment originally carried with it the recognition of an obligation to teach the 
trade, especially in the dressmaking and millinery industry. This aspect of the case had, 
to a very great extent, been forgotten in the large workrooms, the training received for 
some time being more that of general discipline than of a technical character. With a 
minimum wage of four shillings, an employer would find it worth while to teach the em- 
ployees, so as to bring in a return for the outlay as speedily ‘as possible, and 
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discharges of partially-trained workers would be less frequent. The trades would be 


improved by the weeding out of those who failed to show reasonable aptitude for their 
work, 


3. The Arbitration Court System.—(i.) Acts in Force. The following is a general 
account of the main features of the Compulsory Arbitration laws of Australia. A fow 
important divergencies between the Acts are noted. 


The Acts in force in the States at the close of the year 1912 are set out on page 1018 
supra. In addition, the Commonwealth Statute Book contains the Commonwealth Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Acts 1904-11. 


(ii.) Significance of Acts. In Victoria in 1891, and in New South Wales in 1892, Acts 
were passed providing for the appointment of Boards of Conciliation, to which applica- 
tion might be made voluntarily by the contending parties. The awards of the Boards 
had not any binding force. Boards were applied for on but few occasions, their lack of 
power to enforce awards rendering them useless for the settlement of disputes. 


The first Australian Act whereby one party could be summoned before, and, pre- 
sumably, made subject as in proceedings of an ordinary court of law to the order of a 
court, was the South Australian Act of 1894. Its principles have been largely followed 
in other States, but it proved abortive in operation in its own State, and in many 
respects was superseded by the Wages Board system. Western Australia passed an Act 
in 1900, repealed and re-enacted with amendments in 1902 and 1909, the whole being 
consolidated in the Industrial Arbitration Act of 1912. The Court system was adopted 
in New South Wales in 1901, and various changes having been subsequently introduced, 
a consolidation was made in 1912. Queensland introduced the system under the Indus- 
trial Peace Act of 1912. The Commonwealth principal Act, passed in 1904, applies only 
to industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of a single State. In Western Aus- 
tralia a Court of Arbitration is constituted under the presidency of a Judge of the 
Supreme Court. 


(iii.) Industrial Unions. The Arbitration Act, framed to encourage a system of 
collective bargaining, to facilitate applications to the court, and to assure to the worker 
such benefits as may be derived from organisation, virtually creates the Industrial Union. 
This, except in New Sauth Wales and Western Australia, has been quite distinct from 
the trades union; it is not a voluntary association, but rather an organisation necessary 
for the administration of the law. The New South Wales Act of 1901 required all trade 
associations to register as ‘industrial unions,” prescribing the separation of industrial 
’ and benefit funds, and enforcing strict and proper management, the industrial funds 
being available in payment of penalties incurred for breaches of the Arbitration Act. 
Industrial unions (or “organisations ” as they are styled in the Commonwealth Act) may 
be formed by employers or employees. They must be registered, and must file annual 
returns of membership and funds. Before unions of employers are registered, there 
must be in their employment a minimum number of employees. In New South Wales 
and Western Australia the minimum is 50; under the Commonwealth Act, 100. 
Unions of employees must, in Western Australia, have a membership of 15; by the 
Commonwealth Act a membership of 100 is required. The union rules must contain 
provisions for the direction of business, and, in particular, for regulating the method of 
making applications or agreements authorised by the Acts. In Western Australia rules 
must be inserted prohibiting the election to the union of men who are not employers or 
workers in the trade, and the use of union funds for the support of strikes and lockouts ; 
a rule must also be inserted requiring the unions to make use of the Act. 


(iv.) Industrial Agreements. Employers and employees may settle disputes and 
conditions of labour by industrial agreements, which are registered and have the force of 
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awards. They are enforceable against the parties and such other organisations and per- 
sons as signify their intention to be bound by an agreement. 


(v.) Powers of Court. Failing agreement, disputes are settled by reference to the 
court. In the Commonwealth this consists of a Judge of the High Court. The Court 
may (and on the application of an original party to the dispute must) appoint two 
assessors at any stage of the dispute. In the States the president of the tribunal 
(usually a Judge of the Supreme Court) is assisted by members (the number varying 
under the various Acts) chosen by and appointed to represent the employers and 
employees respectively. 

Cases are brought before the court either by employers or employees. The consent 
of a majority of a union voting at a specially summoned meeting is necessary to the 
institution of a case; the Commonwealth Act requires the certificate of the registrar that 
it is a proper case for consideration. 

The powers of the court are both numerous and varied ; it hears and makes awards 
upon all matters concerning employers and employees. The breadth of its jurisdiction 
may be gathered from the Commonwealth definition of “industrial matters,” viz., “ all 
matters relating to work, pay, wages, reward, hours, privileges, rights, or duties of 
employers or employees, or the mode, terms, and conditions of employment or non-employ- 
ment ; and in particular, but without limiting the general scope of this definition, the 
term includes all matters pertaining to the relations of employers and employees, and the 
employment, preferential employment, dismissal or non-employment of any particular 
persons, or of persons of any particular sex or age, or bemg or not being members of any 
organisation, association, or body ; and any claim arising under an industrial agreement ; 
and all questions of what is fair and right in relation to any industrial matter having 
regard to the interests of persons immediately concerned, and of society as a whole.” 

The object of the court is to endeavour to prevent and settle industrial disputes ; 
and when they have occurred to reconcile the parties. The court may fix and enforce 
penalties for breaches of awards, restrain contrayentions of the Acts, and exercise all 
the usual powers of a court of law. The High Court has declared that the power of the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court to make a common rule, 7.e., an extension of award 
in a particular case to cover the whole industry affected by the proceedings, is ultra vires 
of the constitution.+ 

The Commonwealth court may prescribe a minimum rate of wage; it may also, as 
regards employment, direct that preference of employment or service shall be given to 
members of unions. An opportunity is offered for objection to a preference order, and 
the court must be satisfied that preference is desired by a majority of the persons affected 
by the award who haye interests in common with the applicants. 

The Commonwealth Court is to bring about an amicable agreement, if possible to 
conciliate and not to arbitrate, and such agreement may be made an award. In order to 
prevent a matter coming into dispute the president of the Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court may convene a compulsory conference under his own presidency. Attendance of 
persons summoned to attend is compulsory. Provision is made in the recent Act, where- 
by, if there is no settlement arrived at in the conference, the president may refer the 
matter to the court and then arbitrate on it. 


There are four ways in which a matter may be brought before the court— 


(a) By the registrar certifying that it is a dispute proper to be dealt with by the 
court in the public interest. 

(b) By the parties, or one of them, submitting the dispute to the court by plaint 
in the prescribed manner. 

(c) By a State Industrial Authority, or the Governor-in-Council of a State in which 
there is no such authority, requesting the court to adjudicate. 

(d) By the president referring to the court a dispute as to which he has held a 
conference without an agreement being reached. 


1. The King v. The Commonwealth Court ex parte Whybrow. (2 C.L.R., vol. 2, p. 1.) 
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All parties represented are bound by the award, and also all parties within the 
ambit of acommon rule. The court possesses full powers for enforcement of awards. 

States have included their railway and tramway employees, and also the employees 
of certain other public bodies under the Acts; the section of the Commonwealth Act 
giving the Commonwealth Court power over state employees has been declared uncon- 
stitutional by the High Court.* - 


(vi.) Repression of Strikes and Lockouts. The first instance of a strike on a large 
scale in Australia occurred in 1890 and 1891, when the industrial upheavals assumed 
far-reaching proportions. As a result of differences between pastoralists and shearers, the 
labour unions called out the maritime workers. Industry was paralysed by the cessation 
of the sea-borne coal trade. Communications were held up, and commercial activity 
suspended. The chief results of the strike were indirect. It was seen that 
peaceful methods of adjusting disputes were more conducive to the welfare of the 
community generally, than the suicidal methods of strike and lockout. The unions 
therefore turned to legislation as an effectual means of improving labour conditions. It 
was hoped that open hostility to the economic system might be prevented by State regu- 
lation. A general desire was shewn for recognition of conciliation aud arbitration, 
voluntary where possible, but compulsory, through national tribunals and under legal 
authority, where necessary. 

Accordingly, industrial legislation aims at preventing strikes and lockouts in relation 
to industrial disputes, other means of settlement being provided. Such is the declared 
object of the Commonwealth Acts. It is decreed that no person or organisation shall, 
on account of any industrial dispute, do anything in the nature of a strike or lockout, or 
continue any strike or lockout, under a penalty of £1000., 

Strikes, however, have not altogether ceased, even in those States where legislation, 
by stringent enactment, forbids them. It has been noted that strikes of late have 
occurred chiefly amongst coal miners and certain unions representing unskilled labourers. 
The prohibiting clauses have not always been enforced by the executive. But in several 
instances indictment has followed attempts to bring about or to prolong a strike, and 
fines and imprisonment have been awarded. A decision of the Arbitration Court, order- 
ing the Newcastle coal trimmers to return to work, was upset by the Supreme Court of 
New South Wales, on the ground that the Arbitration Court had no power to make men 
work if they did not wish to do so, 

Neither Wages Boards nor Arbitration Courts have altogether abolished strikes, but 
it is believed that, by the provision of a properly-constituted legal tribunal for the settle- 
ment of matters in dispute, industrial unrest will be checked. 


(vii.) Miscellaneous. Protection is afforded to officers and members of unions against 
dismissal merely on account of such officership or membership, or on account of their 
being entitled to the benefit of an award. 


It has been settled by the High Court that an Arbitration Court cannot direct— 


(a) That non-unionists seeking employment shall, as a condition of obtaining it, 
agree to join a union within a specified time after engagement ; 

(0) That an employer requiring labour shall, ceteris paribus, notify the secretary 
of the employees’ union of the labour required.” 


4, Comparative Statement of Tribunals for Regulating Wages in Australia and 
New Zealand.—The table on pages 1038 and 1039 shews at a glance the Acts which operate 
in fixing wages, the constitution and function of tribunals enacted under them, and the 
effect and extent of the tribunals’ decisions. It will be seen that in all the States there 
is machinery for the regulation of wages. 


( 1. per hebe Amalgamated Railway, etc., Employees v. N.S.W. Railway, etc., Employees. 
4 O.L.R. 488). 2 

2. Trolly, etc., Union of Sydney and Suburbs v. Master Carriers’ Association of New South 
Wales. (2 0.L.R. 509.) } 
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5. Movement Towards Uniformity.—The wide difference between the development 
in the several States of the Commonwealth of the regulation by State institutions of the 
remuneration and conditions of the workers, has given rise to a desire on the part of the 
Commonwealth Government to secure uniformity throughout Australia by any suitable 
and constitutional action on the part of the Commonwealth. The provisions of States 
wages laws vary considerably. In New South Wales, Victoria, and Western Australia, 
considerable experience has been gained of their working. The system is newer in South 
Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania. The desirability of uniformity has, as already 
mentioned, been recognised by the New South Wales Arbitration Court, which refused 
the Bootmakers’ Union an award which would increase the wages of its members to 
amounts exceeding those paid in Victoria in the same trade, the express ground of the 
refusal being that New South Wales manufacturers would be handicapped by the 
payment of a higher rate of wage than that prevailing in Victoria. 


6. Constitution Alteration Proposals.—Two proposed laws for the alteration of the 
‘constitutional powers of the Commonwealth in regard to industries and businesses were 
submitted to the people for acceptance or rejection on the 26th April, 1911. The first 
law proposed to amend section 51 of the Constitution Act (see pp. 24 and 25 hereinbefore) 
so as to give the Commonwealth Government increased powers to deal with (a) trade and 
commerce, (b) corporations, (c) industrial matters, and (d) trusts and monopolies. The 
‘second law proposed to insert after section 51 of the Constitution Act, a section 
empowering the Commonwealth Government to make laws with respect to monopolies. 
Neither of the proposals was approved by the people. Fuller particulars are given on 
page 24 of this book. At the general elections, to be held on 31st May, 1913, these and 
-other matters are again to be submitted by referendum. (See Appendix.) 


7. The “New Protection.”—The opinion has been expressed that a manufacturer 
who benefits by the Commonwealth protective tariff should charge a reasonable price for 
the goods which he manufactures, and should institute a fair and reasonable rate of wage 
aud conditions of labour for his workmen. 

The above view is known as the ‘‘ New Protection,” a phrase which, though novel, 
is already firmly established in Australian economic discussions. The outcome has been 
the enactment of new laws, designed for the benefit of the workers, and for controlling 
monopolies and trusts which would otherwise exploit the necessaries of life. 

By the Customs Tariff 1906, increased duties were imposed upon certain classes of 
agricultural machinery, notably the, ‘‘ stripper-harvester,’’ a machine invented in Aus- 
tralia, which has, to a great extent, replaced the ‘‘reaper and binder and thrashing’ 
machine” in the harvesting of wheat. By the same Act it was enacted that the 
machines scheduled should not be sold ata higher cash price than was thereby fixed, and 
that if that price should be exceeded, the Commonwealth Executive should have power, 
by reducing the customs duties imposed by the Act, to withdraw the tariff protection. 

By the Excise Tariff Act 1906 (No. 16 of 1906), an excise of one-half the duty payable 
upon imported agricultural machinery was imposed upon similar machinery manufac- 
tured in Australia. But it was provided that the latter should be exempt from excise if 
the manufacturer thereof complied with the following condition, namely, that the goods 
be manufactured under conditions as to the remuneration of labour, which— 


” 


(a) Are declared by resolution of both Houses of the Commonwealth Parliament 
to be fair and reasonable ; 

(6) Are in accordance with the terms of an industrial award under the Corns 
wealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904 ; 

{c) Are in accordance with the terms of an industrial agreement filed under the 
last-mentioned Act ; 

(d) Are, on an application made for the purpose to the President of the Court, 
declared to be fair and reasonable by him or by a judge of a State Court or 
a State industrial authority to whom he may refer the matter. 
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Name of Acts 


Industrial ‘Mpoie ation AG 


OF WAGES AND TERMS OF CONTRACT. 


TRIBUNALS FOR THE REGULATION OF WAGES 


VICTORIA. 


QUEENSLAND. 


Webtdeios and Shops Act1912 


Industrial Peace Act 1912 


Nature of Tribunals 


Court of Industrial Arbitra- 
__ tion, Industrial Boards” 


Court of Indpattial ie BAe 


__Wages Boards 


Industrial Court. Industrial 
Boards 


How Tribunals are 
brought into emwis- 
tence 


Industrial Court(Judge) con- 
stituted by Act. Industrial 
Boards by the Minister on 
recommendation of Indus- 
trial Court. 


Scope of Acts 


How atradeis brought 
under review 


To industrial groups named 
in Schedule to Act, and 
those added by Proclama- 
tion. Includes Govern- 
_ment servants 


Court constituted by Acts. 
Wages Boards byGovernor- 
in-Council on resolution of 
Parliament 


Industrial Court constituted 
by the Act. Industrial 
Boards, by Governor-in- 
Council on recommenda- 
tion of Court 


To : any process, trade, busi- 
ness, or occupation speci- 
fied in a_ resolution. 
Government servants are 
_not included _ 


To callings specified in 
Schedule to Act, and to 
those added by Governor- 
in-Counci) 


Reference by Court or Minis- 
ter, or by application to the 
Board by employers or 
employees 


Usually by petition to 


Minister 


President or Chair- 
man of Tribunal 


Appointed by Minister on re- 
commendation of Court. 


By petitions and representa- 
tions to Industrial Regis- 
trar 


Raped te Gigeamnrd in- 
Council on nomination of 
Board, or failing that on 
nomination by Minister 


Any person elected by Board. 
If none elected, appoint- 
ment is by the Governor- 
in-Council on recommen- 
dation of Court 


No. of members of 
Tribunal 


Chairman, and 2 or 4 other 
members 


Not exceeding 11 (including 
chairman 


Not less than 5 nor more 
than 13 (including chair- 
man) 


How ordinary mem- 
bers are appointed 


Appointed by Minister on 
recommendation of Indus- 
trial Court 


Nominated by Minister. But 
if one-fifth of employers or 
employees object, repre- 
sentatives are elected by 
them 


By employers and employees 
respectively 


Decisions — how en- 
for 


By Registrar, Industrial 
Magistrate and Inspectors 


By Factories Department in 
Courts of Petty Sessions 


By Inspectors of Factories. 
and Shops, Department of 
Labour 


Duration of decision 


For period fixed by Tribunal, 
but not more than 3 years. 


Until altered by Board or 
Court of Industrial Appeals 


12 months and thereafter, 
until altered by Board or 
Court 


Appeal against deci- 


To Industrial Court against 


To the Court of Industrial 


To Industrial Court 


sion decision of Boards Appeals 
Tf suspension of deci-| No Yes ; for not more than] Yes; for not more than 3 
sion possible pend- 12 mouths months 
ing appeal 
Can preference to uni- | Yes No No 
onists be declared ? 
Provision against | Strikes, penalty £50 and pre- | None Strikes £50, lockouts £1000, 
strikes and lockouts ference to unionists can- unless notice of intention 
celled. Lockouts, penalty given to Registrar and 
£1000. secret ballot taken in favor. 
In the case of public utili- 
ties, compulsory confer- 
ence also must have proved 
\ abortive 
Special provisions for | Special Commissioner. Compulsory Conference. Re- 


Conciliation 


3 Conciliation Committees 
for colliery districts. Regis- 
tered agreements 


None 


gistered Agreements 
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The Factories Acts 1907, 1908, 
and 1910. Industrial Arbi- 
tration Act 1912 


Industrial Arbitration Act 
1912 


Wages Boards Acts 
1910 and 1911 


Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act 1904-11, 


Industrial Court. Wages | Arbitration Court Unlimited Court of Conciliation and 
Boards ‘i Arbitration. 
‘Court constituted by Act of | Constituted by the Act For the _ clothing | Court constituted by the Act 


1912. Wages Boards by the 
Governor-in-Council 


trade, by the Act; 
for other trades, by 
a resolution of Par- 
liament 


To processes, trades, &c., 
specified in Act, and such 
others as may be author- 
ised by Parliament 


All industrial occupations 


All trades, or groups 
or parts thereof 


Industrial disputes extend- 
ing beyond limits of any 
one State or in Federal 
Capital or Northern Terri- 
tories 


Court—matters or disputes | Industrial disputes referred |By application of | Industrial disputes either 
submitted by Minister,/ by President or by an In-| parties certified by Registrar, sub- 
Registrar, employers or dustrial Union or Associa- mitted by organisation, 
employees, or by report of tion referred by a State Indus- 
Wages Board. Wages trial authority or by 
Boards by petitions, &c. President after holding 

abortive Compulsory Con- 
¥ ference 

Court—President. Wages|A Judge of the Supreme | Any person elected by | President 
Board, appointed by Gover- Court the Board. If none 
nor on nomination of elected, appoint- 


Board, or failing nomina- 
tion a Stipendiary Magis- 
trate 


ment by the Gover- 
nor-in-Council 


Court, President only. Wages 
Board, not less than 5 nor 
more than 11 (inclusive of 
chairman) 


Three, including president 


Chairman, and not 
less than four nor 
more than ten 


President only 


By Governor on nomination 
of employers and employ- 
ees respectively 


Appointed by Governor, 
President directly, and one 
each on recommendation 
of unions of employers and 
workers respectively 


ByGovernor-in-Coun- 
cil on nomination 
by employers and 
employees 


President appointed by 
Governor - General from 
Justices of High Court 


By Factories Department 


By Arbitration Court on 
complaint of any party to 
the award or Registrar or 
an Industrial Inspector 


By Factories Depart- 
ment 


Until altered by Board or by 
order of Industrial Court 


For period fixed by Court, 
not exceeding 3 years, or for 
1 year and thenceforward 
from year to year until 30 
days’ notice given 


Until altered 
Board. 


by 


Industrial Court 


No appeal except against 
imprisonment or a fine 
exceeding £20 


To Supreme Court 


By proceedings instituted 
by Registrar, or by any 
organisation affected, or a 
member thereof 


For period fixed by award 
not exceeding 5 years 


No appeal. Case may be 
stated by President for 
__ opinion of High Court 


Yes No suspension. Court has | Yes No appeal 
power to revise an award 
after the expiration of 12 
: ue months from its date 
No No No Yes; ordinarily optional, but 
mandatory if in opinion of 
Court preference is neces- 
sary for maintenance of 
industrial peace or welfare 
be of society 
Penalty £500, or imprison-| Employer or Industrial} None Penalty, £1000. 
ment 3 months Union, £100; other cases, i 
£10. 
Compulsory Conference. Re- | None Compulsory Conference, 


Compulsory Conference. In- 
dustrial Court. Registered 
agreements 


gistered agreements. 


Court may temporarily re- 
fer to ConciliationCommit- 
tee, Registered agreements 


* New Zealand.—Owing to considerations of space, information regarding New Zealand has been 


omitted from this issue, 


Ga 


Details up to the end of 1910 will be found in Year Book No. 5, p. 1065. 


‘ 
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By the Excise Tariff Act 1906 (No. 20 of 1906), excise duties are imposed in respect 
of spirits, and it is provided that if any distiller (i.) does not, after the Act has been passed 
a year, pay his employees a fair and reasonable rate of wages per week of forty-eight hours 
or (ii.) employs more than a due proportion of boys to men engaged in the industry, the 
Executive may on the advice of Parliament impose an additional duty of one shilling 
per gallon on spirits distilled by that distiller. 

Exemptions have been claimed by the manufacturers of agricultural machinery in 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania. These were granted in the 
two first-mentioned States in consequence of an agreement entered into between the 
employers and employees. In Victoria, ‘‘this whole controversial problem with its grave 
social and economic bearings’’ ‘to quote the words of the President of the Court) was dis- 
cussed in a lengthy case upon the application for exemption by Victorian manufacturers, 
now widely known as the ‘‘ Harvester Case,’’ and in the report of that case may be found 
the legal interpretation of the Acts under consideration. The exemptions claimed were 
refused, and the court after discussing the meaning of the words ‘‘fair and reasonable’’ 
defined them by laying down what it considered to bea scale of fair and reasonable wages. 

The High Court has pronounced that the legislation under these Excise 
Acts is unconstitutional as being an extension of Federal action beyond the powers 
granted, and a usurpation of the ground reserved to the States. It may be noted that 
the rejected measures were enacted with the consent of all parties in Parliament, having 
been placed upon the Statute Book whilst the Liberal party was in power, the Labour 
representatives strongly supporting the proposals. 


8. Bounties.—The Bounties Act 1907, the Manufactures Encouragement Act 1908, 
and the Shale Oil Bounties Act 1910 make provision for the encouragement of certain 
Australian industries by the payment to producers of certain moneys allotted by the Act 
upon the production of the commodities specified. The Acts also provide for the refusal 
or reduction of a bounty, if the production of a commodity is not accompanied by the 
payment to the workers employed in that production of a fair and reasonable rate of 
wage. The amounts paid in bounties during 1911-12 were :— - 


COMMONWEALTH BOUNTIES PAID (EXCLUDING SUGAR), 1911-12, 


3 hae a 2 ae, 
a o DLO fo} . 2 i bal 
Fa g ® ° cee toM Es i as| 8 *, o oS 
d | ss) 8 | ba | 8u [@3s) ge | 2g [ESS ass) 28) g | BE] g 
Bishna 82/23 |aSs\ de | 32 |ga8/sss| 88 | 2 | da} S 
° Sit = oy oH | 8.8 © FG aia] 2uealFeo0| ES | om i=] 
5 re 3 h = SHE! O = gow) a 2 ® a3 
Fa a | & 8x8 BOB ag a1 BI 
D Ss ‘s) = Ay 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
137 480 18 168 78 a 68 | 1,734 | 16,898 | 17,079 | 5,968 | 2,629 | 739 | 45,996 


* Paid under the Manufactures Encouragement Act 1908. {+ Paid under the Shale Oil 

! Bounties Act 1910. ; 

The provision of bounties for sugar-growers is dealt with on page 394 swpra. The 
present operative Act is the Sugar Bounty Act 1910, in the terms of which the 
grower receives bounty according to his production of sugar-cane and beet grown by 
white labour. The bounties and expenses for the last eight years were :— 


SUGAR BOUNTIES EXPENSES, 1904-5 to 1911-12. 


Year. 1904-5. 1905-6. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. 
ahhees & £ & £ £ & Rin Le 
Bounties ...]121,408 |148,106 |328,210 | 577,148 |477,090 | 402,132 |680,762 |543,503f 


Expenses ...| 6,770 6,603 7,706 7,474 6,616 5,645 6,862 


Total ...| 128,178 |154,709 |335,916 | 584,622 |483,706 |407,777 | 637,624 a 


* Including sugar beet, £554. + Including sugar beet, £2244. t Not available, 
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§ 4. Operation of the Wage-regulating Laws. 


1. Awards and Determinations of Industrial and Wages Boards.—The grounds 
usually alleged by the employers in seeking awards or determinations are that their 
business is hampered by “‘unfair” competitors, who pay only a sweating wage; employees 
allege that they are sweated, or are entitled to an increase in their wages by reason of 
the prosperity of the trade in which they are engaged, or increase in the cost of living. 

In New South Wales there were in December, 1912, 157 Industrial Boards in 
existence. Awards of Boards and of the Court numbered 339, of which 90 were awards 
of Industrial Boards varying previous awards, 53 were awards of the Court varying 
previous awards, and the remaining 196 were original awards of the Court and Boards. 

In Victoria there were in June, 1912, 111 Wages Boards affecting 130,000 employees. 
90 determinations of Boards were in force. Since the date named the remaining Boards, 
with the exception of two, have met for the purpose of fixing wages, hours, etc. 

The Court of Appeal in Victoria has heard nine Appeals from determinations of 
Wages Boards. In one case the decision was upheld; in seven cases decisions were 
reversed or amended; in one case the Board, unable to come to a determination, referred 
the matter to the Court, which exercised its power of fixing a proper wage where the 
average wage paid by employers did not afford a living wage. The Court also heard an 
appeal for a modification of its determination with respect to a trade, and decided to 
modify such determination by reducing the working hours and increasing the wages in 
certain cases. Q 

The number of Wages Boards appointed in Queensland since the Acts came into force 
was, in June, 1912, 71. The employees affected numbered upwards of 30,000. In 65 
cases determinations were in force. Under the Industrial Peace Act, 1912, all Boards 
established continue in existence, and their determinations are recognised. On 31st 
March, 19138, 75 Industrial Boards were in existence, and several others were in process 
of formation. In South Australia there were, at the end of 1912, 56 trades under Boards, 
with about 25,000 employees. Forty-nine determinations were in force. The Wages 
Board system was inaugurated in Tasmania in 1911. Up to 30th June, 1912, resolutions 
authorising the appointment of 19 Boards were carried in Parliament, and 11 Boards had 
made determinations. Four other Boards had commenced work, but had not issued their 
determinations. 

It is stated that the determinations are well observed, and prosecutions for breaches 
are few, misunderstandings being usually responsible. Where there is no evident inten- 
tion to evade the determination, rectification can be made on the inspector calling atten- - 
tion to the breach, and the employers usually comply at once with the inspector’s re- 
quirements. Further action is then deemed unnecessary. 


9. Effect of Acts.—The question whether the operation of the Acts has bettered 
the monetary position of the operative may be answered in the affirmative. Starting 
from the lowest point, the provision of an absolute minimum wage per week has 
stopped one form of gross sweating. Another case is that of the ‘‘white-workers” 
and dressmakers; with these the lowest grade was the ‘‘outworkers,’’ who were 
pieceworkers. In some branches of the Victorian trade, in 1897, the wages paid to out- 
workers for all classes of certain goods were only from one-third to one-half the wages 
paid in the factories for low-class production of the same line of stuff. By working very 
long hours the outworker could earn ten shillings per week. The average wage of 
females in the clothing trade in 1897 was ten shillings and tenpence per week; there 
were, however, in that year 4164 females receiving less than one pound per week, and 
their average was eight shillings and eightpence. It was almost a revolution when a 
minimum wage of sixteen shillings per week of forty-eight hours was fixed by the Board, 
when pieceworkers’ rates were fixed to ensure a similar minimum, and when outworkers 
were placed on the level of pieceworkers. Many employers refused to continue to give 
outwork and took the workers into the factories on time work. The sanitary conditions 
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required were far more healthy than could exist in the poorer class of dwellings. The 
evidence of reports from other States discloses similar facts. 


3. Change of Rate of Wage.—The following table shews the change of affairs in 
Victoria in these trades :— 


VICTORIA.—WAGES OF FEMALES IN CLOTHING TRADES, 1897 to 1911. 


| 
Females Employed | +, 
| in the Dress, Remmeles ropleyeh 
| Mantle, and Under- Shirt Trade 
Year | Class clothing Trade. i 
| ” ~- 
! 1 
| Average Average 
| Number. Wage. Number: Wage. 
p Je We ir pia Skuse, Exinry a iy! 
| dee Re ay Fai es 
1897 | 16 yrs. and over receiving under £1 per wk.| 4,164 {0 8 8/ 435 |012 3 
? i £landover .... 593 |1 9 1| 144 |1 3 10 
} 
| . 
| Females Employed in resin. tke Shirt Trade. ge tie 
| Number. Average Number. ee Number. mae 
[Females at minimum s. d.} Pas suid 
1911 | wage and over +e] 3,490 25 11.) 318, | 23 8 826 23. 18 
|Pieceworkers i ee 73 2010 | 883 eee emailer 19.49 
| 


The above trades, the sweating in which has been world-wide, are taken as examples, 
and corresponding results may be obtained in any State, according as there has or has not 
been a regulative law. In Tasmania, where no such law was in operation till 1911, the 
scale of wages may be gathered from the fact that in clothing factories females of three 
to five years’ service, and of twenty to twenty-six years of age, received twelve shillings 
per week. 


§ 5. Operation of the Arbitration Acts. 


1. New South Wales and Western Australia.—In New South Wales eighty-six agree- 
ments were registered under the Industrial Arbitration Act 1901, and two under the 
Industrial Disputes Act 1908. These affected 1157 employers and nearly 38,000 employees. 
In Western Australia forty-two agreements were filed up to the end of 1908; twelve in 
1909, thirteen in 1910 and twenty-three in 1911, making a total of ninety. The 
courts have been kept extremely busy. In New South Wales, up to the end of 1908, 
252 industrial disputes were filed, 180 awards were made, and the balance of the disputes 
were settled, withdrawn, or, for some other reason, removed from the list. Fifteen in- 
dustrial agreements were made ‘‘common rules,” but these are ineffective in consequence 
of a legal decision. Fifty-five awards have been made “‘common rules.” There have also 
been 648 summonses for breaches of awards. In Western Australia 319 industrial cases 
were, up to the end of 1911, determined; and ninety industrial agreements were made 
and filed. In 1912, twenty-one industrial cases were determined, making the total up 
to 340, and 37 industrial agreements were filed, the total on 31st December, 1912, 
being 127. The Industrial Disputes Act of New South Wales proved far more speedy 
in its remedial effects than did the Arbitration Acts. During recent years the industrial 
relations in several important industries have been regulated by Industrial Agreements, 
thus avoiding the necessity of having recourse to the Court of Arbitration. 


§ 6. Other Commonwealth Legislation affecting Labour. 


1. Constitutional Power.—By sec. 51 of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitu- 
tion Act, power is conferred upon the Parliament of the Commonwealth to make laws 
respecting, inter alia— 
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(xix.) Naturalisation and aliens. 
(xxiii.) Invalid and old-age pensions. 
(xxvii.) Immigration and emigration. 
(xxxv.) Conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of indus- 
trial disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State. 


2. Legislation.—(i.) Old-age Pensions Act. A special appropriation was made by 
Parliament (Act No. 18 of 1908), whereby an Invalid and Old-age Pensions Fund was 
oreated; the payment of pensions was enacted by another statute (No. 17 of 1908) as 
from the Ist July, 1909,.on which date the system of old-age pensions to persons of 65 
years. and upwards became established throughout the Commonwealth. The same Act 
provides for the payment of invalid pensions, operating from a date to be proclaimed ; 
also for the age qualification for women being fixed at 60 by proclamation. In each 
case the proclamations were made in November, 1910. (See section, Miscellaneous § 3) 


(ii.) One of the first Acts of the Commonwealth was the Pacific Island Labowrers’ 
Act 1901, which prohibited the importation of further Kanaka labour for sugar planta- 
tions and provided for the deportation of those already in the Commonwealth. 

(iii.) The Immigration Restriction Acts 1901, 1905, and 1910 prohibit the immigra- 
tion of any persons who are unable to comply with certain educational conditions. The 
purpose of this Act is to exclude Asiatic and other coloured peoples from Australia. 

(iv.) The Contract Immigrants Act 1905 defines a contract immigrant as an im- 
migrant to Australia under a contract or agreement to perform manual labour in Aus- 
tralia. The contract must be in writing and must be made by or on behalf of a resident 
in Australia. Its terms must be approved by the Minister of External Affairs before the 
admission of the immigrant. It must not be made in contemplation of, or with a view 
of affecting an industrial dispute. The Minister must be satisfied that there exists a 
difficulty of obtaining a worker of equal skill and ability in the Commonwealth, but this 
last provision does not apply to contract immigrants who are British subjects either born 
in the United Kingdom or descended from persons there born. The terms of the con- 
tract must offer to the immigrant advantages equal to those of local workers. Domestic 
seryants and personal attendants accompanying their employers to Australia are excluded 
from the operation of the Act... Contract immigrants not complying with the above con- 
ditions are excluded from Australia. 

During the year 1907, 972 contract immigrants were admitted into the Common- 
wealth, of whom 731 were British, JO7 were Spaniards, 80 Scandinavians, 41 Austrians, 
and 13 Germans. In.1908, 22 contract immigrants were admitted, of whom 20 were, 
British and 2 German. The Britishers followed various occupations ; the two Germans 
were pianomakers. In 1909, 158 contract immigrants were admitted, of whom 152 were 
British. Their occupations were—47 agricultural labourers, 36 bottle makers, 37 station 
hands, and 32 various. In 1910, 39 contract immigrants were admitted, of whom 38 
were British and one French. The occupations were various, the greatest number in 
any one being /eight puddlers (iron trade). In 1911, 852 contract immigrants were 
admitted, of whom 332 were British,and 17 German. Of the total, 181 were labourers in 
the sugar industry; 36 were shirt machinists; 20 were cabinet makers; and 19 were 
jewellery mounters. No contracts were disapproved, and no contract immigrants were 
refused admission during 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910, or 1911. 

(v.) The Sugar Bounty Act 1910 and the Bounties Act 1907 make the payment 
of the bounty contingent on the goods having been grown or produced by white labour. 


(vi.) Part VII. of the Trade Marks Act 1905, providing for the registration of marks 
by any individua] Australian worker or association of Australian workers for the purpose 
of informing the consumer whether the articles to which it is applied were manufactured 
by union or free labour—an adaptation of the American “‘union label”—has been held by 
the High Court to be constitutionally wltra vires.1 The Court made an order forbidding 
the Registrar to keep a workers’ register. 


1. Attorney-General of New South Wales v. Brewery Employees Union (6 0.L.R. 469). 
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SECTION XXVIII. 


DEFENCE. 


$1. Military Defence. 


1. Historical Outline—Prior to 1870, the main defence of Australia was entrusted 
to small garrisons of British troops quartered in the leading cities. The primary purpose 
of these bodies of troops was to serve as a convict guard. From time to time, rumours 
of wars and of attacks upon Australia deemed imminent as a result of Huropean entangle- 
ments, caused the raising of local companies and batteries, which were generally dis- 
banded upon the cessation of hostilities or the quietening of the rumours. The first of 
such bodies was the ‘‘ Loyal Association” formed in 1801 as a volunteer corps, on account 
of the Napoleonic wars, and at the express invitation of the Governor. Half a century 
later, and at other later dates, fear of Russian aggression drove the colonists to measures 
of self-defence. Efforts to permanently establish a defence force, however, failed until 
1870. In that year, the withdrawal of the last Imperial regiment from Australia, 
and the sense of insecurity which the Continental wars had engendered, resulted in a 
definite basis for colqnial defence being settled. Small detachments of permanent 
soldiery were established to act generally as a nucleus about which the citizen soldiery 
should be shaped, and, generally, to look after the forts and defence works, which had 
then begun to be erected. The system rested upon a volunteer basis, training and service 
being freely and enthusiastically given by the citizens, the Governments supplying arms 
and accoutrements and sometimes uniforms. Reward for five years’ service frequently 
took the shape of grants of land. About 1880, Imperial experts advised the substitution 
of the purely volunteer system by a “‘militia’’ or partially-paid system. The provision of 
a small annual allowance, generally £10 or £12 per annum for the gunner or private, 
with a sliding scale for higher ranks, together with arms, accoutrements, ammunition, 
and all military necessaries free, enabled the “militia” system to be introduced about 
1883-4. The expenditure was thereby increased, but it was held that the efficiency was 
enormously greater. With reductions in the rates of pay the system has remained to 
the present day. ‘‘ Volunteer” corps have again been raised, and the ‘“‘permanent” forces 
from time to time augmented. A detailed historical account of the Australian defence 
forces prior to federation will. be found in the Commonwealth Year Book, No. 2, pp. 
1075-1080. 


The establishment and strength of the military forces of the several States on 31st 
December, 1900, immediately prior to federation, was as follows, cadets, reservists, and 
rifle club members being excluded :— 
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ESTABLISHMENT AND STRENGTH OF MILITARY FORCES OF STATES, 
3lst December, 1900. 


State. 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland ... 
South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 


Commonwealth 


Establishment. Strength. 

Officers. Other Ranks. Officers. Other Ranks. 
549 9,295 505 8,833 
394 6,050 301 6,034 
310 5,035 291 3,737 
141 2,847 135 2,797 
140 2,553 135 2,561 
131 2,605 113 1,911 

1,665 28,385 1,480 25,873 


The strength of the various arms is shewn in the following table, permanent being 
distinguished from “ militia,” 


or partially-paid, and ‘“‘ volunteers” :— 


STRENGTH OF THE VARIOUS ARMS, 31st DECEMBER, 1900. 


N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas Total 
n 7 n n 7 n ‘ nm > wn _ n ~ 
rene 8 |) S2| 8 | 88| 5/88) 8) 88) 5) 82) 5/82) §| se 
o ida] o | aa o|da o|dq o/4q}/0/dq o| da 
€@ |OS| @ |og| €-\o8| 8/68) 810s) esos] 168 
fs) re) FOR enon Ais et uieeu list akeult wa 
Permanent— 
Staff... ats «| 19} 98) (14) 58) 15) 67) 14 5 2 8 3 9| 67 235 
Field and Garrison 
Artillery... 18| 429) 12) 272 7| 214 abt 2) BS St 15] 40 984 
Engineers and other ; 
units 5-|— 70 Lr 32) —); —j] —] — 2 2;—-); — 8 104 
Militia and Volunteer— 
Cavalry and Mounted 
Rifles. .| 881,695] 521,083; 53] 741) 33) 621) 32) 799 5| 91] 263] 4,980 
Field ‘Artillery el) 201) DT 14) 277 13 | 138. 4| 101 12) 174) — = 53 811 
Garrison Artillery...) .27| 441} 37} 901] 17| 212 9| 165 2} 66] 18) 197} 105} 1,982 
Infantry ... 242 |5,382| 136 |3,193| 145 |2,189| 58/1,786 |} 71/|1,451| 83 |1,549} 735 |15,550 
Engineers and other 
units te ..| 96] 597} 35] 268; 41) 186! 16) 96) 12] 30 9} 50) 209) 1,297 
505 (8,833 | 301 |6,034 | 291 |3,737 | 135 |2,797 | 135 |2,561 | 113 {1,911 1,480 | 25,873 


2. Land Defence of Federated Australia.—(i.) Asswmption of Control by Common- 
wealth. The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act of 1900 empowered the 
Commonwealth to legislate with respect to ‘‘the naval and military defence of the 
“ Commonwealth and of the Several States, and the control of the forces to execute and 
“maintain the laws of the Commonwealth,” and vested the command-in-chief of the 
Commonwealth forces in the Governor-General, authorising him to proclaim a date, 


after the establishment of the Commonwealth, 
Department from each State. 


for the transfer of the Defence 


This transfer was effected in March, 1901, when the 
Ministry for Defence, one of the seven departments of the Executive Council of the 
federation, took over the control of the whole of the forces of the States. 
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(ii.) The System of Administration. Up to 12th January, 1905, the administration 
of the Commonwealth military forces was by means of a general officer commanding 
and a headquarters staff. On the date named, a Council of Defence, to deal with ques- 
tions of policy, and a Military Board, to supervise the administration of the forces, were 
constituted. Towards the close of the year 1911 the Council of Defence was enlarged by 
the addition of twomembers. The main objects aimed at were (a) to establish continuity 
in defence policy; (b) to maintain a continuous connection between parliamentary 
responsibility and the control and development of the defence forces, the Minister being 
in constant and effective touch with his department; (c) to establish continuity of 
administrative methods by the creation of a continuous board; (d) the separation of 
administration from executive command, so as to develop the independence of district 
commands, and by giving scope to independent thought and initiative, make practicable 
a larger measure of decentralisation, and, more particularly, to make possible the ulti- 
mate development of a citizen force; (e) to maintain, on a uniform basis, the efficiency 
of the forces, by continuous and searching inspection by, and independent report from, 
an officer who, as Inspector-General, is appointed to report upon the results of the 
administration of the forces, the efficiency of the troops, the system of training, the 
equipment, the preparedness for war, and the state and condition of all defence works. 


The military system of the Commonwealth is made up of— 
(a) Permanent Forces which include 
Administrative and Instructional Staff. 
The Royal Australian Garrison Artillery Regiment. 
The Royal Australian Field Artillery. 
The Royal Australian Engineers. 


Small detachments of— 
Australian Army Service Corps. 
Australian Army Medical Corps. 
Australian Army Veterinary Corps. 
Australian Army Ordnance Corps. 


(6) Citizen Forces, comprising 
Citizen Forces of all arms. 
Reserve Forces. 

The Royal Australian Garrison Artillery Regiment provides the garrison, with the 
militia garrison artillery as reliefs, for certain naval strategic positions and other 
defended ports, and maintains the forts, guns, stores, and equipment in connection 
therewith. The other permanent detachments are to form a nucleus, each in its own 
arm, for instruction and administration of the citizen forces. 

The forces of the Commonwealth are organised into— 

(a) Field Force. 
(6) Garrison Troops. sh 

The field force consists of six Light Horse brigades, five field artillery brigades and 
five unallotted field batteries, eight infantry brigades, and fifteen unallotted infantry 
battalions. Its duties are to undertake the defence of the Commonwealth as a whole. 
The garrison troops find the necessary garrisons for the defended ports. 

The reserves consist of (a) officers who, having passed through a certain period or 
course of training, haye retired from active service, and (b) members of rifle clubs, 
attested under the Defence Acts. Rifle club members are required each year to fire a 
prescribed musketry course, a capitation allowance being paid to clubs for each member 
classed as efficient. Rifle clubs would furnish a means of bringing the active forces up 
to war strength in time of national emergency. 

The Commonwealth is divided with Districts, the boundaries of which are nearly _ 
identical with those of the States. 1 


(iii.) Strength of Military Forces under the. Federation. The position of the military 
forces under the Commonwealth is shewn in the following table :— 
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STRENGTH OF MILITARY FORCES, 1901 to 1912, 


State 19017°)° 1907.°| 1908.) 1909."| 1910) |" 1911. |" 1912. 
*1/3/01.|30/6/07.|80/6/08.|30/6/09./30/6/10.|80/6/11.|30/6/12. 

Headquarters 5 clits be a1 26 30 387 | + 141 +140 
New South Wales ... «| 9,772) .7,501| 7,665) 7,902) 7,899! 8,206} 8,163 
Victoria... Ag ...| 7,011] 6,235] 6,568] 6,669] 6,876| 6,905 | 6,896 
Queensland + sph +>], 4,010) 2.979 | 3,176.) 8,224) 3,202) 3,371)|. 8,357 
South Australia Zak ...| 2,956} 1,888 | 1,935) 2,004} 2,019; 1,990 | 1,869 
Western Australia ... ---| 2,283] 1,625} 1,611) 1,662; 1,608; 1,600 | 1,451 
Tasmania ... ee ---| 2,554 | 1,662] 1,650; 1,870) 1,868) 1,986 | 1,820 
Total ... :-»| 28,886 | 21,911 | 22,681 | 23,361 | 23,509 | 24,199 | 23,696 

t 


*Date of Commonwealth taking over the military forces from States. + Including cadets at 
Royal Military College of Australia, Duntroon. 


(iv.) Strength of the Various Arms. The numbers of the different arms of the 
service on the 30th June, 1912, were as follows :— 


_ ARMS OF THE COMMONWEALTH DEFENCE, 1912. 


Militia Staff Bee 47 || Army Service Corps| 585 || Area Officers er 213 
Light Horse «| 5,613 |) Army Medical Corps} 900 |} Administrative and 
Field Artillery ---| 1,626 || Automobile Corps... 26 Instructional Staff 666 
Garrison Artillery ...| 1,954 || Army Nurs’g Service 95 || Pay Department, 
Engineers ... ...| 1,206 || Army Vetrny. Corps 20 Rifle Ranges, Rifle 
Infantry ... ..10,143 || Ordnance Departm’t ; Clubs, Officers, etc. iN! 
Intelligence Corps 71 (including Arma- 186 ||Royal Military C’lege 25 
Corps of Signallers 243 ment Artificers) ... 

Grand Total »...| 23,696 


(v.) Classification of Land Forces. The following table shews the classification and 
strength of the land forces in each State, including rifle clubs and cadets, on the 30th 
June, 1912 :— 

CLASSIFICATION OF LAND FORCES, 1912, 


New j , ‘ 
South | Victoria.| Q’land. ea fear Tas. Total, 


aA 

S55 

Branch of Service. Sa 
ae Wales. 

< 


Permanently employed ...|135* 737 645 , 298 134) 181 110) 2,235 


Citizen Soldiers... nhs) 7,816 | 6,154 | 3,027 | 1,693 | 1,245 | 1,687 | 21,127 
Volunteers es wef — 37 34 9 20 10 11, 121 
Area Officers ... wef 73 63 28 22 15 12 2138 
Rifle Clubs. .... so2| == 117123580") 17026 ')\ 19,487) 1°5)421 |°45510 | 16471) 50,621 
Senior Cadets ... — | '34,327 | 29,424 || 12,025 | 9,191 | 3,997 | 3,313 | 92,277 
Unattached List of Officers — 70 103 36 83 24 29, 288 
Reserve of Officers ee] — 257 316 220 93 65 SL) 1,002 
Chaplains ate veel 44 49 29 10 22 10 164 

Grand total ...140 | 55,441 | 58,814 | 25,104 |16,617|10,069 | 6,863 |168,048 


+3 Including cadets at Royal Military College of Australia, Duntroon. 


3. Instruction and Exchange of Officers.—The former practice of obtaining officers 
and non-commissioned officers of the Imperial Army to act as instructors for the Austra- 
lian military forces has been discontinued for some considerable time; butin August, 1905, 
arrangements were made for the mutual exchange of permanent officers between the 
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Commonwealth and England, India; Canada,and New Zealand, three officers having been 
exchanged each year since 1906. At the same time the practice which has existed for 
some years of sending officers and non-commissioned officers to England for instruction 
has been continued. In 1911 two officers’ and four non-commissioned officers, and in 
1912 two officers and two non-commissioned officers of the permanent forces, were sent, 
In addition, four officers of the militia forces were sent to India for instruction in 
1908, four in 1909, five in 1910, five in 1911, and five in 1912. 


§ 2. Naval Defence. 


1. Historical Outline——Prior to 1890, when arrangements were made with the 
British Government for the maintenance of an Australian squadron, provision for naval 
defence had been instituted in New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and South Aus- 
tralia, where gunboats, torpedo boats, or small cruisers were commissioned, and naval 
volunteers raised. A fuller historical account of the Australian naval forces under the 
States is given in the Commonwealth Year Book, No. 2, pp. 1084, 1085. 


2. The Naval Agreement with the British Government,—(i.) The Original Compact. 
The naval defence of Australasia and its trade was entrusted primarily to ships of the 
Imperial Navy, maintained under an agreement entered into between the British 
Government and the Governments of the Commonwealth and New Zealand, and at their 
joint charge. This agreement was embodied in Acts passed by the several Legislatures 
some ten years prior to Australian federation. According to its terms, a naval force, 
additional to the vessels of the Australian Naval Station, which were to be maintained at 
their normal strength, was to act as an auxiliary squadron. It consisted of five fast 
third-class cruisers and two torpedo gunboats, and its special function was the protection 
of the floating trade in Australasian waters. The agreement was made for ten years, 
and was then, or at the end of any subsequent year, to be terminable only upon two 
years’ notice being given. On its termination, the vessels were to remain the property 
of the Imperial Government. Three cruisers and one gunboat were to be kept 
continuously in commission, and the remainder in reserve in Australasian ports, but 
ready for commission whenever occasion might arise. The vessels were to remain within 
the limits of the Australasian station, and were to be employed, in times of peace or war, 
within such limits, in the same way as the Sovereign’s ships of war, or employed beyond 
those limits only with the consent of the Colonial Goyernments.1 The first cost of the 
vessels was paid out of Imperial funds, but the Colonial Governments paid interest on 
the prime cost at 5 per cent. (up to a maximum of £35,000 per annum), and a sum not 
exceeding £91,000 for annual maintenance of the vessels, or a total annual contribution 
of £126,000. In times of emergency or actual war, the cost of commissioning and main- 
taining the three vessels kept in reserve during peace, was to be borne by the Imperial 
Government, and, in every respect, the vessels were on the same status as the ships of 
war of the Sovereign, whether in commission or not. The officers and men of those in 
commission were subject toa triennial change. The tenth annual contribution, which 
was payable in advance on Ist March, 1900, apportioned on a population basis, was as 
follows:—New South Wales, £37,973; Victoria, £32,749; New Zealand, £21,304 ; 
Queensland, £13,585 ; South Australia, £10,439; Western Australia, £4816; Tasmania, 
£4776. 


1. The boundaries of the Australasian station were thus defined :—North—On the north from 
the meridian of 95° east, by the parallel of the 10th degree of south latitude to 130° east longitude; 
thence northward on that meridian to the parallel of 2° north latitude ; and thence on that parallel 
to the meridian of 136° east longitude; thence north to 12° north latitude and along that parallel 
to 160° west longitude. West—On the west by the meridian of 95° east longitude. South—On the 

south by the Antarctic circle. East—On the east by the meridian of 160° of west longitude. 
: Nothing in the agreement was to affect the purely local naval forces which had been, or might 
be, established in the colonies for harbour and coast defence. Such local forces were to continue 
to be paid for entirely by the colony, and to be solely under its control. 

Under the new naval agreement, eke boundaries of the Australian station will be considerably 
altered. (See page 1069). 
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(ii.) The Agreement of 1903. The agreement was not dissolved by the union of six 
of the contracting colonies, but its renewal, with some alterations, was embodied in the 
Naval Agreement Act of 1903, the Parliament of New Zealand also assenting. It 
provided that the force should be made up of one first-class armoured cruiser, two 
second-class cruisers, four third-class cruisers, four sloops, and a Royal Naval Reserve 
of 25 officers and 700 seamen and stokers. One of the ships was to be kept in reserve, 
three to be partly manned for drill purposes for training the Royal Naval Reserve, 
and the remainder to be kept in commission and fully manned. Australians were, as far 
as possible, to man the three drill ships and one other vessel, but the vessels were to 
be officered by Royal Navy and R.N. Reserve officers. Hight nominations for cadet- 
ships were to be given annually in the Commonwealth and two in New Zealand. One- 
half of the annual cost of maintenance was to be borne by the colonies—five-sixths of the 
half (but not exceeding £200,000) by Australia, and one-sixth (but not exceeding 
£40,000) by New Zealand. The agreement, like the earlier one, was for ten years. By a 
subsequent arrangement the strength of the squadron was established at one first-class 
armoured cruiser, three second-class cruisers, and five third-class cruisers. Three sloops 
were recalled as having no war value, but usually one has been attached to the station 
as a survey vessel. 


8. The Naval Defence of Federated Australia.—(i.) Assumption of Control by 
Commonwealth. One of the reasons most frequently urged in favour of a federated 
Australia was the need for adequate defence. Accordingly, since the consummation 
of federation, the Commonwealth has assumed control of every branch of defence. 
Land defences have been unified and systematised, and it has been said that Australia is 
now ready to take full responsibility for the defence of her ports and dockyards, and for 
safeguarding her coastal trade. It may be mentioned that the floating trade of the 
Commonwealth exceeds £200,000,000 per annum, and its adequate protection involves 
corresponding nayal provision with such naval war material as will permit the principal 
lines of sea communication being kept open; or, if not, ensuring that Australian ports 
are fully defended. 

For defence of floating trade the Commonwealth Government decided to build an 
Australian fleet, and in March, 1909, contracted for the construction of torpedo boat 
destroyers. Selected Australian workmen were sent to Britain to be trained in the 
yards of the contractors. The subsequent development of the Australian Navy is traced 
hereinafter. 


(ii.) The Naval Forces under the Federation. Prior to 1905 a nayal officer 
commanding administered the naval forces. On 12th January of that year the Council 
of Defence was established to deal with all questions of policy, and the Naval Board, 
then first constituted, took over the administration of the Commonwealth naval forces. 
The former body was augmented in 1911. Continuity of policy and administration are 
thereby believed to be ensured, whilst efficiency and uniformity are provided for in the 
scheme of inspection and report by an officer who, as Director of Naval Forces, is 
appointed to deal with the training of the personnel, and the condition of the matériel, 
of nayal forces and works. 


Commonwealth naval forces have been gradually growing in numbers. The 
strength on 30th June, 1912, was— 


' Permanent Naval Forces (sea-going) ane «862 
Administrative and Instructional Staff ae ONS a 
Reserves ses ses fey as tee 34983 

4,969 


‘In addition, there were 40 in the headquarters of the Nayy Office. Oni1st July, 1912, 
750 trainees were transferred from the Senior Naval Cadets to the adult forces. 
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(iii.) Harbour Defences. The vessels for harbour defence obtained by the several 
colonies prior to federation, and remaining at 80th June, 1912, were as follows:— 
Protector (steel cruiser); Gayundah and Paluma (steel gun vessels); Childers and 
Countess of Hopetoun (first-class torpedo boats). The Protector and Gayundah are used 
for the sea-training of the Naval Militia. 


§ 3. Growth of the Cadet System. 


1. Formation of Cadet Corps.—Many years before the consummation of Australian 
federation the systematic military training of lads had been instituted in the schools of the 
colonies, and the cadet system had attained considerable development, The Common- 
wealth Government made arrangements with the various State Departments of Educa- 
tion for boys attending school to be afforded facilities for drill by their teachers, and 
regular instruction by the Cadet Instructional Staff of the military forces. The strength 
of the cadets increased rapidly under the Commonwealth defence system, and under the 
recently-introduced scheme (see § 5 infra) has shewn great expansion. Senior cadet 
battalions, for boys having left school, formed a connecting link between the schoolboy 
soldiers and the citizen forces. Mounted cadet corps were also formed in various parts of 
the Commonwealth, the members supplying their own uniforms, mounts, and horse- 
gear, and being trained in troop and squadron drill by instructors appointed for that 
purpose. Their organisation was distinct from the educational establishments, but they 
were under similar conditions as regards drill and discipline. 


The strength of the Commonwealth cadets, school, senior, and mounted, in the 
various States was.on 30th June, 1911, as follows :—New South Wales, 11,066; Victoria, 
4447 ; Queensland, 5129; South Australia, 2886; Western Australia, 2847 ;, Tasmania, 
1648 ; Commonwealth; 28,023. 


Naval cadets were also organised under the Defence Act. These numbered 748 on 
30th June, 1911. Generally, the instruction, given by instructors of the naval forces, 
aimed at embracing all branches of a seaman’s training. 


The voluntary system came to an end on 30th June, 1911. On the following day 
the compulsory training provisions of the Defence Acts came into force. 


2. Other Organisdtions.— Boys’ Brigades, Scouts, and ‘“‘ Aids” have been instituted 
in connection with various societies, These are not under Governmental control, and 
receive no State aid. Instruction is given in physical and elementary military drill, 
knotting and splicing, signalling, first aid to the injured, observation and tracking, field 
sketching, map reading, bridge building, cooking, hygiene, &e. Members of these 
associations must undergo the training laid down by the Defence Act. 7 


$4. Commonwealth Defence Legislation: 


1. The Defence Acts of 1903 and 1904.—(i.) General Provisions of the Acts. The 
defence of Australia at the present time is enacted and prescribed by the Defence Acts 
1903-12 of the Federal Parliament. The provisions of the Acts of 1903 and 1904 and the | 
regulations under them are still the main working principles of Australian defence, the 
necessary expansion being provided for in the amendments of 1909, 1910, 1911, and 1912, 
which also enacted the system of compulsory training. By the Acts of 1903 and 
1904 the Governor-General was empowered to arrange for the efficient defence 
of the Commonwealth, and to’ appoint officers to responsible positions and to commis- 
sioned ranks. The defence force was declared to consist of the naval and military 
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forces of the Commonwealth, divided into “permanent” and “citizen” forces. The 
former consisted of persons bound to continuous service a a term; the latter of 
persons not so bound. Prior to 1911, they were divided into “‘ militia,” who were paid, 
and “‘volunteers,” who were not ordinarily paid, for their services. Members of rifle clubs, 
duly sworn, and enrolled persons who had done active service, made up the reserve 
forces. Until the mauguration of compulsory training on 1st July, 1911, enlist- 
ment in time of peace was voluntary. Im time of war, the citizen forces might 
be called out by the Governor-General, who was to state his reason for so doing, 
and communicate the fact to Parihament. Members of the naval forces might be 
called upon to- serve outside the Commonwealth, but those of the military forces 
were not liable for such service. The forces might be used for the protection of 
the States from domestic violence. Command in time of war might be given to the 
Commander of any portion of the King’s regular forces, or of the King’s naval 
forces. For training, and in war, the naval forces might be placed on board ships of 
the navy of the Australian station. The Army Act (Imperial) was to apply to the 
Commonwealth military forces, and the Naval Discipline Act (Imperial) to the Com- 
monwealth naval forces, while on active service, except where those Acts were incon- 
sistent with the Commonwealth Defence Acts. Regulations, however, might prescribe 
that any provisions of the Imperial Acts named should not apply. Provision was to be 
made out of the Consolidated Reyenue Fund for families of men killed or incapacitated 
while on service. 

Male inhabitants between 18 and 60 years of age were liable to serve in time of war, 
Parliament being informed of the occasion if in session, and being summoned within ten 
days if not. Under the Acts of 1903 and 1904 persons the doctrines of whose religion 
forbade them to bear arms or perform military service might be exempted. 

Navyal and military cadet corps were also established—to consist of schoolboys over 
12 years of age, and youths between 14 and 19 not attending school. They were not 
liable for active service. 

The construction and maintenance of vessels, building and equipment of forts, lay- 
ing of mines, institution of arms and ammunition factories, the acquisition of artillery 
and rifle ranges, and the performance of all acts for efficient defence and protection, were 
provided for. In time of war, the control of railways and tramways might be assumed 
by an officer duly authorised, and vehicles and boats might be impressed, and troops 
billeted and quartered. Heayy penalties were decreed for unlawfully giving information 
as to defences, or unlawfully obtaining same; and for supplying inferior provisions, 
material, equipment, etc. Information required under the Act was to be correctly given. 
Persons required to enlist were to do so, and were to take the oath of affirmation 
prescribed, and no person was to procure or aid desertion or to harbour deserters. 
Obstructing drill, personating, sketching fortifications and works or trespassing in them, 
or eyen being, with the intention of graphic representation, in their vicinity with 
drawing or photographing materials, etc., was forbidden. 

An exhaustive body of regulations was drawn up under the authority of these 
Acts, and the details of service and duties of members of the forces were set out therein. 
These, haying been notified in the Government Gazette, had the force of law. 


The Governor-General, under the powers conferred upon him by the Acts, 
appointed an Inspector-General of the Military Forces, a Director of the Naval Forces, 
District Commandants, and commissioned officers generally. In the first appointment 
of officers, preference is accorded to persons who have served in the ranks. Pro- 
motions of officers are generally subject to passing the prescribed examinations, but 
distinguished service, or marked ability and gallantry in active service, may be 
permitted to gain promotion without examination. A Council of Defence, and Boards 
of Military and Naval Administration were constituted. A Reserve of Officers was 
formed, and also an Unattached List, whence officers might be employed for duty with 
any corps or with the staff. The authority of the Act to establish a Naval and Military 
College was availed of, and a Chair of Military Science was endowed by the University 
of Sydney, an officer of the Imperial general staff being appointed Director of 
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Military Science. Reference is made hereinafter to the course of instruction. It is 
hoped that now not only soldiers will be enabled to perfect themselves in the duties of 
their profession, but that the influence of the teaching will pervade all classes of the 
community, and enable Australian citizens to speak and vote more effectively, because 
with greater knowledge, when defence matters come up for consideration. 


(ii.) Regulations for Efficiency. Under the regulations certain requirements for 
efficiency were set out for members of the militia forces, inefficients being discharged. 
The principal-of these requirements were :—Attendance at the annual camps of training ; 
completion of a course of “field training” in the special duties of the arm to which the 
member is attached; attendance at District Commandants’ inspections; and the per- 
formance during the year of an allotted amount of drill, generally 12 days or equivalent. 
In the case of specialist corps the efficiency requirements were greater. Camps, inspec- 
tions, musketry, and field-training parades count for efficiency. 


2. The Defence Acts of (909, 1910, 1911 and 1912.—The principal provision of the 
Act of 1909 is the addition of enactments relating to universal obligation in respect of 
naval and military training ; the making of regulations exempting from service (persons 
with objections to service on religious grounds being exempt in any case) ; registration 
and enrolment for naval and military training ; and establishment of a military college. 
Authority is provided for the establishment and maintenance of factories for the manu- 
facture of naval and military equipment and uniforms; and for the employment of 
persons in a civil capacity for any purpose in connection with the Defence Force, or in 
any factory established under the Act. Owners of horses, vehicles, etc., which may be 
impressed for defence purposes, may be required to register them periodically, and any 
land may be entered under proper authority. Intoxicating and spirituous liquors are 
forbidden in camps and canteens. The provisions of the Acts of 1909, 1910 and 1911, 
regarding periods of universal training, are set out below (pages 1054-55). Heavy penalties 
may be exacted from persons who evade service, and from employers who prevent 
employees from serving. Exemptions from training in time of peace are permitted to 
those medically unfit ; to those not substantially of European origin or descent (except 
duties of a non-combatant nature); to school teachers qualified as naval or military 
instructors, or who are officers of cadets; to members of permanent forces. Specified 
areas rnay be exempted. Registration of all liable to serve is prescribed. A Military 
College under a director and staff is to be established, and instruction is to be given by 
its graduates to the citizen forces. 


The Act of 1910 is an extension of that of the previous year. The exemptions from 
service are further defined, and comprise membership of Parliament; the holding office 
as judges, magistrates, constables, prison warders, and lighthouse keepers. Hospital 
doctors and nurses, non-Kuropeans, and persons with conscientious objections to bearing 
arms, are to be exempted from duties other than those of a non-combatant nature. 
Burden of proof of exemption rests on the person claiming it. Authority is given for the 
establishment and maintenance of horse depéts, farms and stations for the breeding of 
horses. Uniforms are to be free to all ranks of the citizen forces. The period of adult 
training is extended to seven years in place of two years provided under the Act of 1909, 
and the duration of service with the adult reserves is consequently shortened to one year 
instead of six. The organisation and duties of the Commandant and members of the 
Military College are further defined, and provision is made that any member of the 
forces over the age of nineteen years who passes the prescribed examination may be 
admitted to the college. 

The Act of 1911 shortens the hours of parade for Senior Cadets by about one-third, ' 
and provides for leave of absence on account of weather, or residence at a distance from 
parade ground. 


The Act of 1912 permits those who have attained commissioned rank as Senior 
Cadets, to remain in that organisation instead of serving in the citizen forces upon 
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reaching the age for transfer ; authorises the impressment of aerial machines ; simplifies 
the method of prosecution of delinquents and the enforcement of penalties ; and reduces 
the prescribed training of junior cadets by one-fourth. 


§ 5. The New Defence System. 


1. Defence Policy.—(i.) Peculiar Position of Australia. The Acts of 1909, 1910, 
1911 and 1912 were the direct outcome of the feeling, shared by all classes of the com- 
munity, that Australia was insecure under the voluntary system. Recently, the Minister 
of Defence referred to the fact that if on a map of the world all the countries stained 
with blood were to be marked, Australia would bethe only white spot. It is the national 
policy to effect a guarantee, by thorough preparation for war, that this exemption should 
continue. 


(ii.) Continuity of Administration. Under the recent Acts the system of adminis- 
tration by naval and military boards continues. The Governor-General is empowered 
to make appointments and promotions of naval and military officers; appoimt an officer 
to command the whole or any portion of the naval forces; appoint military districts and 
sub-districts; raise, organise and maintain permanent and citizen naval and military 
forces, as may be deemed necessary for the defence and protection of the Common- 
wealth and of the several States. 


(iii.) Compulsory Training. By the Defence Acts of 1903 and 1904 all male inhabi- 
tants of Australia between the ages of 18 and 60 years were made liable to serve in the 
defence forces in time of war. The recent Acts make training and service compulsory in 
time of peace. By the Act of 1909 the principle of universal liability to be trained was 
made law for the first time in any English-speaking community. The liability is upon 
all male inhabitants of Australia (except those specially exempted), who have resided in 
the Commonwealth for six months and are British subjects. 


2. The Military Scheme.—(i.) The Land Army. The Act of 1909 prescribed Junior 
cadet training for lads 12 and 13 years of age, followed by Senior cadet training for lads 
from 14 to 18 years of age, equivalent in duration to sixteen whole days annually (of 
which eight should be in camps of continuous training), the remainder being divided into 
convenient parades throughout the year. Thereafter adult training for two years in the 
citizen forces, equal to sixteen days annually (eight in camp), followed by registration 
or one muster parade each year for six years.. The existing citizen forces were to be 
continued, Arrangements for registration, enrolment, inspection, and medical examin- 
ation of all persons liable to be trained were made, and it was enacted that a Military 
College should be established. Some modifications were introduced in the Acts of 1910, 
1911 and 1912. 


(ii.) Vist and Report of Viscount Kitchener. Before the Act came into operation, 
viz., ab the end of 1909, Field-Marshal Lord Kitchener visited Australia at the invitation 
of the Government, and after inspecting the military forces at work at camps held at 
various places throughout the Commonwealth, and the forts and defence works erected 
or in course of erection, reported upon the whole scheme of land defence. His recom- 
‘mendations (with the exception of some confidential matters) were made public in the 
form of a memorandum in February, 1910. A scheme was propounded, its main 
principles being in conformity with the Defence Acts 1903-9. The adoption of some of 
Lord Kitchener’s recommendations necessitated further amending Acts. The trend and 
purport of the published report are given in the Commonwealth Year Book, No. 4, pp. 
1085-1088. 
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3. Organisation of Land Forces under the Defence Acts 1903-12,—(i.) Proclamation. 
The Defence Act 1910, passed by the Parliament which was returned at the elections of 
April, 1910, came into operation on 1st January, 1911, by proclamation. Some slight: 
modifications were made in the Acts of 1911 and 1912. On account either of sparseness 
of population or difficulty regarding communications (either of which reasons would entail 
expenditure incommensurate with military efficiency), certain areas are exempted. In 
all other parts of the Commonwealth territory the clauses decreeing universal training 
are proclaimed. 


(ii). Hstablishments. The proposed organisation is based upon necessary considera- 
tions of (a) the numbers ayailable ; (b) the length of service demanded ; (c) the propor- 
tion of the various arms required. It differs in some of its details from the scheme 
propounded by Lord Kitchener and includes— 


28 regiments of light horse ; 
56 batteries of field artillery ; 
92 battalions of infantry ; 


and a due proportion of engineers, army service, and army medical corps, troops for forts, 
and other services. 


(iii.) Military Population. In connection with the numbers available the figures of 
male population are of interest, The total number at cadet age, 1.e., between 12 and 18, 
at the census of 1911 (8rd April) was about 260,000; at citizen soldier age, i.e., between 
18 and 26, 366,000; these latter, with 330,000 at ages between 26 and 35, give 696,000 
as the total males at the best period for military service. In addition there were about 
614,000 between 35 and 60. 


(iv.) Compulsory Provisions. The actual requirements under the scheme are con- 
tained in sections of the Defence Act 1903-1912, as follows :— 


Section 125. All male inhabitants of Australia (excepting those who are exempted 
by this Act) who have resided therein for six months, and are British subjects, shall be 
liable to be trained, as prescribed, as follows :— 


(a) From 12 to 14 years of age, in the junior cadets ; 
(6) From 14 to 18 years of age, in the senior cadets ; 
(c) From 18 to 25 years of age, in the citizen forces; and 
(d) From 25 to 26 years of age, in the citizen forces. 


Provided that, except in time of imminent danger of war, service under paragraph 
(d) shall be limited to one registration or one muster parade. 


Section 126. (a) The training in the junior cadets shall begin on the first day of 
July in the year in which the persons liable reach the age of 12 years, and shall continue 
for two years; 

Provided that, in the case of persons who reach the age of 13 years in the year in 
which this enactment commences, the training shall begin on the first day of July in that 
year, and continue for one year. 


(b) The training in the senior cadets shall begin on the first day of July in the 
year in which the persons liable reach the age of 14 years, and shall continue for four 
years ; 

Provided that, in the case of persons who reach the age of 15, 16, or 17 years in the 
year in which this enactment commences, the training shall begin on the first day of 
July in that year and continue for three years, two years, or one year respectively. 


(c) The training in the citizen forces shall begin on the first day of July in the 
year in which the persons liable reach the age of 18 years, and shall continue for 
seven years. 
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Section 127.. The prescribed training shall be, in each year ending the 30th June, 
of the following duration :— 


(a) In the junior cadets 90 hours ; and 

(6) In the senior cadets four whole-day drills, twelve half-day drills, and twenty- 
four night drills ; and 

(c) In the citizen forces sixteen whole-day drills or their equivalent, of which not 
less, than eight shall be in camps of continuous training. 


Proyided that in the case of those allotted to the naval forces and to the artillery and 
to the engineer arms of the military forces and to units of the Army Service Corps 
allotted to those arms, the training shall be twenty-five whole-day drills or their equiva- 
lent, of which not less than seventeen shall be in camps of continuous training. 

Provided also that in the senior cadets the duration of a whole-day drill shall not be 
less than four hours, of a half-day drill not less than two hours, and of a night drill not 
less than one hour. 

Provided also that in the Citizen forces the duration of a whole-day drill shall not 
be less than six hours, of a half-day drill not less than three hours, and of a night drill 
not less than one hour and a half. 

Provided also that in the senior cadets the number and duration of half-day and 
night drills may be varied by the substitution of other drills as prescribed of a total 
duration of not less than forty-eight hours. The regulations may provide that attend- 
ance at such drills as are prescribed shall be compulsory. 

Provided also that the Minister may, by Gazette notice, declare that whole-day drills 
and half-day drills may be substituted for night drills in any districts or localities 
specified in the notice. 

Provided also that in the case of senior cadets, who reside over two miles from the 
place appointed for training, attendance for a less number of hours than prescribed above 
may be allowed to count as prescribed for the full statutory duration of drills, and power 
may be given to the prescribed officers to grant leave ot absence from training required 
by this Act when the conditions of the weather, by reason of excessive rain or heat, would 
render attendance a hardship; and equivalent attendance as prescribed may be required 
in lieu thereof. 

The provisions for registration. and inspection are contained in sections 142, 143; and 
144 of the Act, and are as follows :— 


Section 142. All male persons of Australia, who have resided therein for six months, 
shall register themselves or be registered by a parent, guardian, or other person acting in 
loco parentis, in the manner prescribed— 


(a) During the months of January and February in the year in which they reach 
the age of 14 years (or, in the case of persons who in the year in which 
this enactment commences will reach the age of 15, 16, or 17 years, during 
the months of January and February in that year), or 

(6) If not then present in Australia, or if for any other reason not registered at 
the prescribed time, within such further time and in such manner as is 
authorised by the regulations. 


Any proceedings for an offence against this section may be instituted at any 
time within two years after the commission of the offence. 


Section 143. (a) All persons liable to be trained under paragraphs (c) and (d) of sec- 
tion 125 of this Act and not exempted by this Act shall be allotted te the several arms 
and corps. ; 


(0) Of all persons liable to’ be trained such a number as are required shall first be 
allotted for training in the naval forces. 


(c) All persons liable to be trained under paragraphs (5), (c), and (d) of section 125 
of this Act who are forbidden by the doctrines of their religion to bear arms, shall, so far 
as possible, be allotted to non-combatant duties. 
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Section 144. Alli persons liable to be trained shall attend at the prescribed times 
and places for inspection, and shall give such information as is prescribed, and shall 
submit to the prescribed medical examination. 


(v.) Exemptions and Disabilities for Service. Exemptions from service are set out 
in sections 61, 61a, 138, 140, and 140a of the Act, as given below :— 


Section 61. The following shall be exempt from service in time of war, so long as 
the employment, condition, or statute on which the exemption is based continues :— 


(a) Persons reported by the prescribed medical authorities as unfit for any naval 
or military service whatever ; and 

(b) Members and officers of the Parliament of the Commonwealth or of a State ; 
and 

(c) Judges of Federal or State Courts, and police, stipendiary, or special magis- 
trates of the Commonwealth or of a State; and 

(d) Ministers of religion ; and 

(e) Persons employed in the police or prison services of the Commonwealth or of 
a State; and 

(f) Persons employed in lighthouses; and 

(g) Persons employed as medical practitioners or nurses in public hospitals; and 

(h) Persons who are not substantially of European origin and descent, of which 
the medical authorities appointed under the regulations shall be the judges ; 
and 

(i) Persons who satisfy the prescribed authority that their conscientious beliefs do 
not allow them to bear arms; and 

(j) Persons engaged in any employment specified by the regulations or by pro- 
clamation. 


Provided that, as regards the persons described in paragraphs (g) (hk) and (i) of 
this section the exemption shall not extend to duties of a non-combatant nature. 


Section 61a. Where any question arises as to whether a person is exempt from 
service in the citizen forces, the burden of proving the exemption shall rest on the person 
claiming the exemption, and applications for exemption shall be decided by the Courts 
authorised in that behalf by the regulations. 


Section 140. The Governor-General may by proclamation— 


(a) Exempt from the training in time of peace, all persons residing within any 
area specified in the proclamation ; 

(b) Vary or extend any area so specified ; or 

(c) Withdraw any exemption under this section ; or 

(d) Limit any exemption under this section to any part of the training required 
by this Act. 


Section 140a. The Governor-General may by proclamation grant a temporary 
exemption for a period not exceeding one year to— 


(a) Persons who reside outside the areas in which training is carried out ; and 

(b) Persons who reside at so great a distance from the places appointed for train- 
ing that compulsory attendance at the training would involve great hard- 
ships. 


Section 138 added to, the exemptions permitted under section 61 the following :— 


(a) School teachers who have qualified at a school of naval and military instruc- 
tion, or other prescribed course, as instructors or officers of the junior or 
senior cadets. 

(b) Members of the permanent naval or military forces. 
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It is also provided that— 

Persons who are students at a Theological College as defined by the regulations, 
or theological students as prescribed, may, while they remain such students, 
on application, be exempted by any prescribed authority from the 
prescribed training, but shall, on ceasing to be such students, undergo 
such equivalent training as prescribed, unless exempted by some provision 
of this Act. 


Certificates of exemption will be issued in proclaimed areas by the area officer, in 
exempt areas by an officerspecially appointed. In case of dispute the matter will be referred 
to the Brigade-Major or Commandant. [If the decision of this officer is not accepted, 
application may be made by the person claiming exemption to the Courts authorised 
in that behalf by the regulations, whose decision is final. Burden of proof rests upon 
the claimant. 

Any person who has been conyicted by a Court of a disgraceful or infamous crime, 
or is of notoriously bad character, is permanently disqualified for service. 


(vi.) Penalties for Prevention or Evasion. Employers may not prevent their 
employees from serving; nor may persons liable to service fail to perform it. The pro- 
visions of the Act regarding prevention and evasion are:— 


Section 134. (a) No employer shall prevent, or attempt to prevent, any employee 
who is serving or liable to serve in the cadets or citizen forces, and no parent or guardian 
shall preyent any son or ward who is so serving or liable to serve, from rendering the per- 
sonal service required of him, or from attending any camp of instruction appointed to be 
held by the headquarters of the Commonwealth or any military district, and no em- 
ployer shall in any way penalise or prejudice in his employment, or attempt to penalise or 
prejudice in his employment, any employee for rendering or being liable to render such 
personal service, or for attending such camp, either by reducing his wages or dismissing 
him from his employment or in any other manner : 

Provided that this section shall not be construed to require an employer to pay an 
employee for any time when he is absent from employment for the purpose of training. 

Penalty : One hundred pounds. 

(b) In any proceedings for any contravention of this section, it shall lie upon the 
employer to show that any employee, proved to have been dismissed or to have been 
penalised or prejudiced in his employment or to have suffered a reduction of wages, was 
so dismissed penalised or reduced for some reason other than for having rendered or 
being liable to render the personal service required of him or from attending the camp. 


Section 185. (a) Every person who in any year, without lawful excuse, evades or 
fails to render the personal service required by this Part shall be guilty of an offence, and 
shall, in addition to the liability under section one hundred and thirty-three of this Act,1 
be liable to a penalty not exceeding One hundred pounds: 

(a1) Every person who, being a person liable to training under this Part (i.) fails, 
without lawful excuse, to attend a compulsory drill; or (ii.) commits a breach of discip- 
line while on parade; shall be guilty of an offence, and shall in addition to any liability 
under section one hundred and thirty-three of this Act,+ be liable to a penalty not ex- 
ceeding Five pounds. 

(b) Any penalty under this.section may be recovered summarily on the information 
or complaint of a prescribed officer. 

(c) In fixing the amount of the penalty, the Court shall have regard to the means 
of the person offending and those of his parents. 

(d) In addition to any penalty imposed, or (where the Court is of the opinion that 
the imposition of a penalty would involve undue hardship) in lieu of imposing any penalty, 
the Court may, if it thinks fit, commit the offender to confinement in the custody of any 


1. Section 133 enacts that non-efficients must attend an equivalent additional training for each 
year they are non-efficient. 
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prescribed authority for such time not exceeding twenty days, as it thinks fit, or for a 
time corresponding in duration to the time which, in the opinion of the Court, would be 
taken up in rendering the personal service required. 


(e) Any person committed to the custody of a prescribed authority in pursuance of 
this section may be detained by that authority at any prescribed institution or place, and 
while so detained shall be subject to the regulations governing that institution or place, 
and to the training and discipline as prescribed. : 


(f) It shall not be necessary for the confinement to be continuous; but the person 
having the custody of the offender may (subject to the regulations) release him for such 
periods, and call upon him to return to custody at such times, as he thinks fit; to the 
intent that he may follow his occupation, and that the times and periods of his confine- 
ment may correspond, as nearly as practicable, with the times and periods which he 
ought to have occupied in rendering personal service. : 


(g) Any person detained in any prescribed institution or place in pursuance of this 
section who escapes therefrom, or who being released from custody fails to return thereto, 
may be arrested without warrant by any prescribed person, and taken back to the institu- 
tion or place, and may on the application of any prescribed officer be ordered Ly any 
Court of summary jurisdiction to be detained for such additional period not exceeding 
twenty days as the Court thinks fit to order. 


(h) A person liable to be trained under the provisions of paragraphs (a) and (0) of 
section one hundred and twenty-five of this Act shall not be committed to gaol in default 
of payment of a pecuniary penalty imposed for an offence against the provisions of this. 
section, but the Court may order that, in default of payment of the pecuniary penalty 
imposed, the person shall be committed to the custody of any prescribed authority for 
such time, not exceeding the time for which the Court could, but for this sub-section, 
have committed the person to gaol in Seta of Payenens of the pecuniary Sieh 
imposed, as the Court thinks fit. 


(i) Wherea person liable to be trained under the provisions of paragraphs (a) and (6) 
of section one hundred and twenty- five of this Act, has been convicted, before the com- 
mencement of this sub-section, of an offence against this section, and but for sub-section 
(h) of this section would be liable to be committed to gaol in default of payment of the: 
pecuniary penalty imposed for the offence, and makes default in payment of the penalty, 
he may, on the application of the prescribed officer, be committed to the custody of any 
prescribed authority for such time, not exceeding the time for which, but for sub-section 
(h) of this section, he might have been committed to gaol in default of payment of the 
pecuniary penalty imposed, as the Court thinks fit. 


(j) In places where Children’s Courts exist, offences against this section committed 
by cadets under the age of 16 years shall be prosecuted in such Courts as far as is reason— 
ably practicable. 


Section 186, Every person who, without lawful excuse, evades or fails to render the- 
personal service required by this Part shall, unless and until he has performed equivalent. 
personal service as prescribed, be and remain ineligible for employment of any kind in 
the Public Service of the Commonwealth. 


(vii.) Efficiency Requirements. The requirements for efficiency in the citizen forces. 
and in the senior cadets comprise attendance at compulsory parades, as set out ‘in section 
127 (swpra). 


These are compulsory parades, and are increased by extra voluntary parades, the: 
object of which is to enable those who are backward to become proficient, and those who 
desire to qualify for promotion to obtain the necessary practice. Where leave of absence 
has been given from a statutory parade, attendance at a voluntary drill will count towards. 
the efficiency requirements; but a statutory parade missed without leave requires two: 
voluntary parades as compensation. 
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At the end of the year’s training, a Board of Officers will classify the trainee as 
efficient, or otherwise. Those not efficient must do an extra year’s training for each 
failure. Thus there must be twelve annual entries of efficiency or exemption in each 
soldier’s record, before he receives his discharge. The standard required is based on the 
number of years’ training already performed by the member, the work carried out in the 
unit during the year, and the grade of proficiency that should be reached by a man of 
ordinary capacity giving proper attention to his work. 

Variations may be permitted in the compulsory half-day and night parades, but the 
total required by section 127 must be served. The whole day parades will usually be held 
on public holidays. Schools, containing at least sixty senior cadets, may form separate 
units, and may arrange their parades to suit their school time table; but the cadets must 
attend the battalion parades. 

The efficiency requirements for reserves have not yet been promulgated. 


(viii.) Allotment to Arms; During senior cadet training there will be no allotment 
to the various arms of the service. The work of the trainee will cover the foundation 
work necessary for service in any arm, viz.:— Marching, discipline, the handling of arms, 
musketry, physical. drill, first aid, guards and sentries, tactical training as a company in 
elementary field work, and elementary battalion drill. Thereafter the cadet with special 
educational or technical qualifications will be drafted as a recruit to one or other of the 
specialist or departmental corps, other cadets passing to the light horse and infantry. 


(ix.) Uniform and Equipment of Senior Cadets. The uniform is simple and 
inexpensive, but suitable. It consists of hat, woollen shirt, woollen breeches, puttees, 
and boots. It is free, and issuable every second year. There is no distinction, and 
uniform will be worn at all parades and drills. Wearing of uniform when not on 
military duty or proceeding to or from parade is forbidden, 

Equipment consists of a cadet rifle with sling and a waist-belt with pouch. The 
elder senior cadets who are good shots (but not exceeding 10 per cent. of the strength) 
are allowed .303 (service) rifles. Free ammunition is provided, 150 rounds of ball 
being available for each cadet. Arms must be kept in the offices or storerooms of the 
units, and issued for parades only. On no account are arms permitted to be taken to 
the cadets’ homes. 


(x.) Cuttizen Forces. On 1st July, 1912, the eldest class of, those who com- 
menced senior cadet training on ist July, 1911 (viz., those born in the year 1894) 
passed as recruits to the various arms of the new citizen force, forming its first 
members. Their uniform is simple and suitable for service, and the issue to each 
soldier is such that he is able to parade (upon notice) with two woollen shirts, two pairs, 
‘breeches, greatcoat, hat, sleeping-cap, two pairs puttees or leggings, two pairs military 
boots, and kit-bag. The future force is planned to comprise 120,000 of all ranks 
including about 5000 citizen officers and 8000 non-commissioned officers. Promotion 
will be absolutely by merit, the principle adopted being that the best soldiers must lead, 
whatever their civil avocation or birth. 


‘(xi.) Reserves. No new reserves are created under the recent Acts. The present 
reserves consist of (a) officers, etc., retired from active service; (6) members of rifle 
clubs. Provision will probably be made for those who, at the age of 26 years, pass 
out of the organisations created under the Act, to continue service with rifle clubs; but 
if this is not enacted, it is considered probable that a large proportion of the fully-trained 
citizen soldiers will remain rifle club members. 


(xii.) Number under Training. The male population of Australia of military age 
gives about 177,000 between 14 and 18 years, and about 321,000 between 18 and 5 years. 
The estimated medical rejections (based upon the experience of Huropean countries) will 
probably be 10 per cent. for senior cadets, and from 30 to 35 per cent. for citizen soldiers. 
To these must be added persons in exempt areas. The number under training, when the 
system is in full operation, is estimated at 100,000 senior cadets, and 120,000 citizen 
soldiers. 
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(xili.) Allotment of Units to Divisional Brigade, Battalion, and-Training Areas. 
Three brigades will form a division. Two brigade areas will each provide four battalions 
of infantry, one field artillery brigade (with proportion of divisional ammunition 
column), one field company of engineers, one company army service corps, and one field 
ambulance. The other brigade of the division provides four battalions of infantry, 
two squadrons of divisional light horse, one howitzer brigade, one divisional signal 
company of engineers, one company army service corps, and one field ambulance. 
Light horse, and field artillery units for light horse brigades; will also be furnished by 
some of the areas, Personnel for garrison artillery and submarine and electric engineers 
for garrison forces will eventually be supplied in the areas nearest to such localities, 
The average annual contingent of recruits will be about 155 for each battalion area, plus 
such additions as are required for light horse and field artillery units raised therein. The 
figures shewn in the following tables are approximate, and include the recruits (18-19 
year), but not the 25-26 year men. 


ULTIMATE ALLOTMENT OF UNITS TO BRIGADE, BATTALION, AND TRAINING AREAS. 


Brigade . i Training 
Awanis! | Battalion Areas. (Kae 
| Providing the undermentioned units. 
| 
Stat | Infantryand| 7 ight Horse. |Field Artillery.) Total 
eee | No. of |Proportionof EN cee 
No. Batta- | Engineers, Training No. 
lions. A.S.C, and rN Wess 
A.M.C. | Squad- Nos. | Bat- | wos 
ae bri}, ZODB. * | teries. ‘ 
| Nos. 
| 
i} 
_ I. 385 Ti: IV. Vv. VI. VII. VIL. Ix. 
N.S. Wales ... 8 33 32,901 40 4,490 20 3,220 40,611° 75 
Victoria 6 29 28,913 36 4,041 ate) 3,059 36,0131 65 
} 
Queensland ... 3 | it 10,967 16 1,796 7 1,127 13,890t 28 
8. Australia... 2 9 8,973 12 1,347 5 805 11,125§ 24 
W. Australia 2 6 6,979 4 449 | 3 483 7,9111| 20 
Tasmania 1 4 3,988 4 449 | 2 322 4,7599 12 
Totals ...) ° 23 \ 92 92,721 [pa Rits,| 12072 | 56 | 9,016 | 114,300" gpa 
| I R 


* Also 766 for forts. + Also 327 artillery and 227 engineers at Geelong and Queenscliff for 
forts. t Also 79 garrison artillery and 13 engineers for Lytton. $ Also 86 artillery for forts 
|| Also 156 artillery and 32 engineers for forts, { Also 86 artillery and 32 engineers for forts. 
** Also 1804 for forts. 


(xiv.) Higher Training. ‘The principal institution for the higher training of officers 
is the Royal Military College. The college is situated on the Duntroon Estate, outside, 
and on the eastern boundary of Canberra, the Federal capital. It contains barracks 
for 150 cadets, classrooms, well-equipped physical and chemical laboratories, library, 
riding school, etc. A gymnasium is being erected. Quarters haye been provided for 
married and bachelor officers, and for warrant and non-commissioned officers of the 
staff. It is intended that the commissioned ranks of all arms of the permanent forces 
will be filled by graduates of the college. Before admission, the parents of a candidate 
must state that he intends to adopt the military service as his profession in life. Ten 
candidates per annum from New Zealand are entered and trained on behalf of the 
Dominion Government, which pays £200 per annum for each. Entrance is by open 
competitive examination. In February, 1911, the first examinations were held, and 
lectures and studies commenced at the college in the same year, the opening ceremony 
being performed by the Governor-General on 27th June, 1911. There were then 41 
cadets at the college, 10 being from-New Zealand. In May, 1913, the instructional 
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staff numbered 8 military officers and 8 civilian professors and lecturers, and the 
administrative staff 4 officers and one civilian—a total of 21.. The strength of cadets 
was then 112, of whom 17 came from New Zealand... There were aiso 49 horses belong- 
ing to the college, for mounted work, driving, etc. The full establishment of cadets is 
150. This number will be reached in March, 1914, and includes 40 New Zealanders. 
No fees are charged for maintenance and instruction, and each cadet receives 5s. 6d. per 
day to meet expenses of uniform, books, instruments, etc. The course is to last four 
years, and will be followed by a tour of duty in England or India. The graduates will 
then do probationary duty in administrative and instructional work, and eventually take 
the place of the area officers at present engaged. 


Government aid is also furnished to United Service Institutions, which have been 
established in the larger centres. Lectures of great value are delivered by specialists, 
and war games, manceuvres, etc., carried out. Some of the institutions have large and 
well-selected libraries. 


Schools of instruction, staff tours, etc., are also conducted, and a military magazine 
is published. 


(xv.) Record for Anthropometric Purposes. In connection with the medical inspec- 
tion, it has been arranged that the colour and character of hair, and the colour of eyes 
of those examined, shall be recorded for statistical purposes. Instructions have been 
compiled by the Commonwealth Statistician, in accordance with which the area officers 
classify the hair-colour under four divisions, comprising three types of fair, two of 
reddish, three of brown, and two of black. The character of the hair is recorded also in 
four divisions, viz.: (a) perfectly straight and smooth ; (b) wavy and curly; (c) frizzy ; 
(d) woolly. Intermediate types are classed under the heading to which they approach 
most nearly. The eye-colour is classified under four divisions, comprising sixteen types, 
viz., four of greyish, four of bluish, four of yellowish, and four of brown and hazel. 


It is possible that later the recommendations of the British Anthropometric Com- 
mittee will be adopted. 


The object of the investigation is to study the development of the Australian nation, 
the necessary statistic for military identification purposes affording a unique opportunity. 
A possibility exists of co-ordinating anthropometric work in the schools with that done 
in connection with compulsory military service. 


4. Compulsory Training in Operation.—(i.) Inauguration of the System. The first 
work in the active carrying out of the scheme commenced with the training of 200 non- 
commissioned officers for the instruction of the projected army in a six months’ camp. 
Area officers were chosen from the citizen forces, and underwent a six weeks’ course of 
instruction. With the year 1911 came the active enrolment of the new cadets who 
commenced training on 1st July following. 


(ii.) Stages. The stages are as follows :— 


First stage, January to June, 1911.—Hxisting junior and senior cadets continued 
to 80th June, 1911, but all equipment returned by that date; registration, 
inspection, and medical examination of lads whose 14th, 15th, 16th, and 
17th birthdays occurred in 1911; preparations made to clothe and equip 
the new senior cadets. 


Second stage, July, 1911, to June, 1912.—Registration, etc., of lads whose 14th 
birthday occurred in 1912; new junior and senior cadet training from 1st. 
July, 1911. Of the latter, about 17,000 passed as recruits, inaugurating the. 
new citizen forces in the third stage. 
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Third stage, July, 1912, to June, 1913.—Registration, etc.; of lads whose 14th 
birthday occurs in 1913; new ‘citizen forces, training began with about 
17,000 recruits (18 year old persons allotted from the new senior cadets). 
During the third, fourth, and subsequent stages the new senior cadet force, 


numbering 100,000, continues. 


the new organisation will be completed. 


During this period the establishments under 


{ 


Fourth and, subsequent stages, after July, 1918 (and each year),—Registration, 
etc., of lads whose 14th birthday occurs in 1914, and so on. 
and subsequent stages, the new citizen forces will also be continued, in- 
creasing each year by about 20,000. 


(iii.) Swmmary of Working of the System in 1911-12 (Second Stage). 
table gives a summary of work done under the new scheme up to 31st December, 1911:— 


In the fourth 


The following 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING.—REGISTRATIONS, MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS, AND 
EXEMPTIONS TO THE 31st DECEMBER, 1911. 


SENIOR CADETS. 


a cS) n 
E % a a oe] > Ag He q - a 
s a aa s LS rl eo wv Og gs 2 a 5 PA tile 
$3] £8) .8 | S88 | Be (Sse?) Bas) 4.2 | ays 
A cs a5, o ae PBs | os se dio fog gee 
Military Samy | 3s eq wee | xad | sPE) 83m | Fag 53.4 
District. Mas | as $53 | 3488 |S os| Kes en | FES. 
wag 34 Bo aR 6 oP |aRas) Asa | Sah | seg 
B73 88.) 73) $2) BE )8ec8| gaa] So 4 | See 
o a4 rs aa = ° ‘ 
Salt ees Ete Gintaeee 4a | ese Ble. ot et Sl ea 
S. d a] 
1st (Queensland) ...| 24,466|, 14,413] 13,361} 92.7 1,052 7.3.| 11,631}; 12,388] 11,808 
2nd (N.S.W.) ..| 54,300| 37,860] 35,235] 93.1 2,625 6.9 | 18,841} 34,280] 33,151 
3rd (Victoria) ...| 48,569} 38,054) 31,014] 93.8 2,040 6.2 |' 16,437} 29,692 | 28,653 
4th (8. Australia)... 14,685| 11,307) 10,580] 93.6 727 6.4 5,544] 9,144] 8,576 
5th (W. Australia) | 6,894] 5,191] 4,650] 89.6 541| 10.4 2,726| 4,168] 3, 
6th (Tasmania) 6,129| 3,417| 3,259] 95.4 158 4.6 2,770 | 3,357) ° 8,117 
Commonwealth ...| 155,133) 105,242} 98,099) 93.2 7,143 6.8 | 57,949} 93,029] : 89,188 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING.—MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS TO THE 3ist DECEMBER, 1911. 
’ JUNIOR CADETS. 


‘ 


Percentage Percentage 
Total Number Number Medically Ex- Number Unfit | Medically Ex- 
Military District. Medical Medically amined who | 224 Tempor- | amined who 
Examinations. Fit. aay arily Unfit. | are Unfitand 
; i Tempr’ly Unfit 
1st (Queensland) 4,521 4,372 96.7 149 3.3 
Qnd (N.S Wales)... 12,621 12,275 97.3 346 2.7 
8rd (Victoria) 13,129 12,970 98.8 159 1.2 
4th (S. Australia) 1,896 1,839 97 57 3.0 
5th (W. Australia) 1,308 1,269 97.4 34 (2.6 
6th . (Tasmania) ... 297 293 98.7 4 1.3 
Commonwealth ... 33,767 33,018 97.8 749 2:9) 


(iv.) Territorial Organisation and Instruction. The territorial organisation of the 


Commonwealth is one of areas based upon infantry units. 


There are 92 battalion areas, 


approximately equal in number of males of citizen soldier age, and each ‘containing a 
battalion of infantry, with either a battery of field artillery (in urban districts), or a 
regiment of light horse (in country districts), and also a larger or smaller number of 
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one or more other arms, departmental corps, etc. For internal administrative purposes, 
the battalion areas are subdivided into two or three training areas. Brigade areas are 
formed by grouping four battalion areas. . 

The instructors provided for training existing units and for territorial work in 
connection with the new system consist of 58 officers and 422 warrant and non- 
commissioned officers of the instructional staff (permanent), and 216 area officers 
(temporary). They supervise the training of light horse, infantry, and senior cadet 
units, and instruct in the non-technical duties of specialist corps. Additional officers 
and non-commissioned officers in the permanent troops will instruct in technical work. 

The officers of the instructional staff act as Brigade-Majors, and as such, represent 
the Commandant in the brigade area. They are responsible for the instruction of 
officers of the existing citizen forces, conduct local schools of instruction, supervise 
and instruct the area officers, and allot the non-commissioned officers of their detail 
to various duties. Assistant Brigade-Majors are also furnished from the instructional 
staff. The duties of area officers vary both in nature and extent, and comprise registra- 
tion and organisation of those to be compulsorily trained; clothing, arming, equipping, 
and training the new senior cadets; and training recruits in the citizen forces. They 
also relieve citizen officers of administrative work, and perform the duties of adjutant to 
militia units. 

The staff instructors (warrant and non-commissioned officers) carry out the adminis- 
trative work of their areas or units, and instruct cadets and recruits in hght horse 
and infantry drill and tactics. 

The area officers do not undertake the registering and inspection of junior cadets. 
There is no provision in the Act for registration before the 14th year; but when the 
junior cadet presents himself for registration before the area officer, it will be necessary 
for him to show that he has complied with the requirements of the Act during the two 
preceding years. State Inspectors of Schools and special inspectors of physical training 
approved and appointed by the Minister of Defence, undertake the supervision of the 
great body of the junior cadets, the training being in the hands of school teachers, who 
have been specially instructed for the purpose. The area officer and staff instructors 
visib schools where the training is not carried out by the schoolmasters. 


(v.) Summary of the Working of the System im 1912-13 (Third Stage). The 
numbers up to 3lst December, 1912, include the 1894 quota, who, on Ist July, 1912, 
passed to the citizen forces. They were :— 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING:--REGISTRATIONS, MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS AND EXEMP-: 
TIONS TO THE 31st DECEMBER, 1912, FOR TRAINING IN THE CITIZEN FORCES 
(1894 QUOTA). 


P’ centage P’centage 
bid Number |Medically unater Medically|Total Ex-| Total Total 
Mili- Total Total |Medically| Exam’d Wait'and Exam’d jemptions| No. | Number 
tary | Registra-|Medically|Fit & Con-| who are ath por- who are | Granted | Liable} Actually 


Dist. tions. |Exam’d,| dition- |Fit & Con- arilyUnfit Unfit and|in Train-| for in 
ally Fit. | dition- v Tempor- jing Areas.|/Tr’ning|Training. 
ally Fit. arily Unfit 
ASG Atel 05078 2,676 DAS, 79.6 545 90.4 -<4:.4:8;3388, <|-2,.131: 2,124 


2nd ...| 12,529 7,747 6,515 84.0 1,232 16.0 5,603 | 6,515} 6,454 
ord ...} 10,914 6,578 5,425 82.5 1,153 17.5 5,198 | 5,425 | 5,823 


4th ...! 3,556 2,059 io 86.4 280 13.6 1,604 | 1,779 | 1,738 
5th ...| 1,606 831 725 87.2 106 12.8 784 725 725 


6th ...} 1,416 714 593 83.0 121 17.0 763 598 564 


Total) 35,599 | 20,605 | 17,168 | 83.38 | 3,487 | 16.7 | 17,290 |17,168) 16,928 
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UNIVERSAL TRAINING.—ALLOTMENT OF RECRUITS, 1894 QUOTA, FOR TRAINING 
IN CITIZEN FORCES, 3ist DECEMBER, 1912. 


: o ie} 2 
3 Te al erie yee 
Establish tof 8 Bi Be x P as oe 3 a8 ga 
«1s Stablishment o ~~ ® 20 o » 8. “4 
ceoree ne Recruits and a 25 |) BS E q ai) = a & | ae) 38 
i : Allotment. BS | ee sS hom) sl) BS Pe BSip) Sal celnse 
e) ilies a ps] gO} 8 A on 
— 4 < SI BN 5 Aw s 
A 4 4 2 
(Hstablishment | 485(a)| 192) (6) | 90|1,840| 92 | 471 
Ist (Q’land.) | Allotment 192 | 188) G2 | OL |i9e2) 22 | at 12" | 2,131 | 2,124 
4 Establishment 653(a 269 183 | 5,14 68 130 
2nd (N.S. W.) | Atiotment 3s | 67. | 142) 152] 9,483) TL | 193 39 | 6,515 | 6,454 
- . § Establishment 94(a)} 269 b 169 | 4,685; 68 | 148 
3rd (Victoria) | 2 anotment Bo | 257) 90 | 168 | 4.937) 6 | 136 118 | 5,425 | 5,323 
(Establishment | 570(a)| 29 60 | 14741 30 | 47 
4th (S. Aust.) | { anotment 137 a4) 30) 75 |1,417) 30 art 1,779 | 1,738 
re Establishment | 209(a)| 153 53| "900! 8 | 36 
Sth (W. Aust.) ieee 2 | 1 8] 38) se] 8 at ede 
5 Establishment 28(a 58 56 600 8 18 
6th (Tas.) Allotment 28 2). 901. col m3 8, | ast. aa teed. ee 
Establishment |2739(a)| 960} (b) | 611 |14,639) 204 | 426 
Total | 1. Anotment 885 | 850] 401 | 572 |13'696| 202 3oa}| 170 /17,168|16,928 
{ \ i 


Norr.—(a) Includes voluntary enlistments. 


specified. (+) Recruits enrolled as required to maintain establishments, 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING.—MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS TO THE 3ist DECEMBER, 1912. 
JUNIOR CADETS. 


Establishments of recruits liable for service not 


Ferconde 
edica: 

Total No. | Number Rercenieee es pxaber, Hamed 

Military District. Medically | Medically | pyamined | Tempor. |WHo are Un- 

Examined. Fit. who are Fit.| arily Unfit. ce aaa 
Unfit. 
ist (Queensland) ‘ 5,483 5,314 97.0 169 3.0. 
2nd (New South Wales) 15,739 15,297 97.2 449 2.8 
3rd (Victoria) ... 14,288 14,136 98.9 152 aba! 
4th (South Australia)... 3,208 3,091 96.4 Ty, 3.6 
5th (Western Australia) 2,356 2,263 96.0 93 4.0 
6th (Tasmania) 1,216 1,192 98.0 24 2.0 
Total 42,290 41,293 97.6 997 2.4 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING.—REGISTRATIONS, MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS, AND EXEMP- 
~ TIONS TO THE 3ist DECEMBER, 1912. 
SENIOR CADETS. 


Total P’cent- P'centage Total 
wonincy | Cole | Bo! | a, {ab Staten een mek] Ms | mg 
Tis in edi- | Medi- | Gaijy |Unfit and) Sho are | Granted | Liable Actually 
District. Train- |, cal oly Examd Tonner | Unfit and|in Train- jh: in Train- 
ing p scpaeleh ay who |2tHYU2DEY Tempor- ling Areas.| 22] ing, 
Areas. are Fit, arily Unfit ing. 
Ist (Q’land) | 24,001 /13,689|12,321/ 90.0 | 1,368 | 10.0 | 11,549 [12,321] 12,012 
Qnd (N.S.W.)} 52,075 |86,658/34,040] 92.9 2,618 7.1 | 17,746 |84,040) 32,519 
8rd (Vic.) | 45,164 |31,959/28,645| 91.6 | 2,614 8.4 | 16,123 |28,645| 28,148 
4th (S. Aust.)| 14,317 |10,059| 9,179] 91.2 880 8.8 | 4.982 | 9,179] 8,981 
5th (W. Aus.) 7,121 | 4.735] 4,286| 90.4 449 9.6 | 2,724 | 4,986] 4,240 
6th (Tas.) 6,051 | 3,396] 3,113) 91.7 283 ~ 8.3 | 2,828 | 3,113) 2,902 
Total 148,729 |99,796/91,584) 91.8 | 8,212 8.2 | 55,952 91,584) 88,797 
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(vi.) Proposals for 1913-14 (Fourth Stage). The citizen soldiers under the Universal 
Training clauses of the Act who commenced adult training as recruits on lst July, 1912, 
with the drafting of the 18 year old trainees, i.e., those born in 1894, to the militia forces, 
will be augmented by those who attain the age of 18 years in 1913, i.¢e., those born in 
1895. The following are the proposals:—The medical examination is to be completed 
by 31st March, 1913. Those returned as passed will pass into the citizens forces, develop- 
ing and augmenting the existing units. Soldiers serving in these units under the old 
militia system will be allowed to continue to serve until the termination of their period 
of enlistment, when they will be retired; but warrant and senior non-commissioned 
officers may be re-engaged. All arms except light horse will be maintained by annual 
quotas transferred from the senior cadets, as laid down in new Peace and Training estab- 
lishments. When these are reached these units will be required to detail sufficient 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and men to form the nuclei of new units. If any 
existing unit is not considered by the Military Board to be sufficiently efficient to justify 
its retention, such unit will be disbanded. Also, if an existing unit is so widely 
scattered as to be costly and inconvenient for administration, such unit will be divided, 
and will form nuclei for new units which will be raised in the localities in which the 
scattered portions are located. Except in the case of the light horse, augmentation of 
existing units is by transfers from the senior cadets only. In light horse units, in the case 
of those raised outside the five mile radius of any training locality all recruiting is volun- 
tary, and in other cases voluntary enlistments may be allowed if there are not sufficient 
universal trainees having horses available to keep up the establishment. Tables have 
been prepared shewing how existing units will be augmented in each brigade area, new 
units raised, and universal trainees allotted as they reach the age of 18 years, for 
the next six years. The tables also shew how the existing units will eventually 
be merged into the new organisation, Trainees posted to the militia forces will be known 
as recruits for the first year of service. Recruits will be invited in the first instance to 
volunteer for the branch in which they desire’ to be trained. In the event of there 
being too many volunteers the required numbers are to be selected by the brigade 
majors. If there are too few the required numbers will be posted by the area officer 
in consultation with the brigade major. Persons forbidden by the doctrines of their 
religion to bear arms shall, as far as possible, be allotted to non-combatant duties. On 
the 1st July, 1913, recruit training commences in the citizen forces for the 1895 class. 
Until the scheme reaches its full development the required numbers from rifle clubs will 
continue to be allotted annually to each unit in order to meet the requirements of 
mobilisation. 


5. The Naval Scheme.—(i.) Historical. An outline of the development of the 
Australian naval policy will be found in Commonwealth Year Book No. 3, pp. 1060, 
1061. For the more effective coastal defence of the Commonwealth it was decided in 1909 
to create a naval force, Australian in character, to replace the squadron heretofore 
maintained under the naval agreement with the British Government. Australia would 
thus have a navy, not merely a marine defence force. Hngagements were entered into 
for the construction of torpedo boat destroyers. In March, 1909, the Commonwealth 
Government contracted for the construction of two of these at a cost of £81,500 each. 
The vessels arrived in Australian waters in December, 1910. A third vessel of the same 
kind, delivered in Australia in sections, and put together in Sydney, was commissioned 
in 1912. The price paid for the parts was £72,500. Arrangements were also made for the 
construction of vessels in Australia. Skilled artisans were despatched from Australia 
to gain practical experience in the building of the vessels, and crews were specially 
trained for the service of them when completed. 


(ii.) Development of the Australian Navy. The policy of development has continued 
with but slight variations in the proposals, despite three recent changes of Ministry. 
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A member of the Ministry, accompanied by naval and military expert advisers, 
attended the Imperial Defence Conference in London. ‘The principal object of his mission 
was to concert with the other representatives as to the best measures to be taken to meet 
a common menace, particularly in the Pacific, where there must always be an outlet for 
Australian trade. The position was accepted that the burden of defence must in future 
be borne, not by part, but by the whole of the Hmpire, and. therefore Australian plans 
and preparations must have the safety of the whole in view. As a fuller Imperial 
partnership is indispensable to the future security of the Imperial fabric, so a definite 
place in the Pacific must be allotted to Australia, as to other members of the Empire. 
Tt was agreed that Australia should provide a fleet unit, consisting of an armoured eruiser* 
of the Indomitable class, three unarmoured cruisers of the Bristol class, six destroyers of 
the improved ‘‘ River” class, and three submarines of “CO” class |; also the necessary 
auxiliaries, such as docks and depét ships, for this fleet, which is to form a complete 

naval unit, and is to be one of the three divisions of the Eastern fleet. It was stated 
that the British Government might provide an addition to this fleet. The cost of con- 
struction at English prices would be about £3,750,000, and the estimated annual cost 
about £750,000. Of this sum the Imperial Government offered to contribute £250,000, 
but the Commonwealth Government decided to bear the whole cost. 


The first instalment of the Australian fleet unit consists of the destroyers already 
constructed. One was launched at Govan-on-the-Clyde, on 9th February, 1910; 
a second at Dumbarton on 9th April following. The vessels are named after Aus- 
tralian rivers, those launched in Britain having been christened Parramatia and Yarra. 
They were commissioned in September, 1910, as ships of the Royal Navy, and left 
Portsmouth on 19th September on their voyage to Australia. Crews had been sent 
from Australia to man the destroyers, and the Admiralty loaned 30 ratings to furnish 
the complements. The Admiralty also arranged for the cruiser H.M.S. Gibraltar to be 
in touch with the destroyers throughout the voyage. In December, 1910, the vessels 
arrivedin Australia. A third destroyer, the Warrego, was shipped to Sydney in parts. She 
was re-erected at the Commonwealth dockyard, Cockatoo Island, Sydney, launched 
on 4th April, 1911, and commissioned on 1st June, 1912. These destroyers are 
each of 700 tons displacement, with a length of 245 feet; beam of 24 feet 3 inches ; 
draft, 8 feet 11 inches; depth, 14 feet 9 inches. They have turbines, water-tube boilers 
and oil fuel, and have a legend speed of 26 knots. The armament consists of one 4-inch 
30-pounder, three 12-pounders, and three 18-inch deck discharge tubes for torpedoes. 
The radius of action‘at cruising speed is nearly 3000 miles. The complement is 66 
officers and men. The other three destroyers (to be named Torrens, Swan, Derwent) 
are being built at the Commonwealth dockyard in Sydney. The present annual naval 
subsidy (£200,000) is to cease as soon as the larger obligation is taken over. It will 
be seen from the table of expenditure {see § 6) that the amount for 1912-13 is £175,000 
—the reduction of £25,000 having been made in consequence of the withdrawal of some 
of the vessels of the British Australian Squadron (see §2). While on the Australian 
station the ships will be under the exclusive control of the Commonwealth, both as 
regards movements and general administration, in time of peace, the personnel being 
subject to the King’s regulations, and under naval discipline, with standards of efficiency, 
and opportunities for advancement, as in the Royal Navy. The battle cruiser (Aws- 
tralia) and the three 2nd class cruisers (Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane), with the subma- 
rines, will complete the unit, which, with the approval of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, will pass under Imperial control whenever required for war purposes, It is to be 
eel as far as possible by Australians, supplemented by Imperial officers and men. A 
considerable number of the former is available, vizi— (a) those of the present per- 
manent naval forces, and (b) those trained with sections of the British fleet. Provision is 
made in the Naval Defence Act 1911 for enlistment in the Permanent Naval Forces. A 


* Now called “battle cruiser.”’ ©. + Since altered to two submarines of “E”’ class. 
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permanent naval college has been established, where the necessary instruction is 
imparted. The captain of the college was appointed on the recommendation of the 
British Admiralty, and other officers for the instruction of the cadets were nominated 
by the Admiralty. A site has been chosen for the college at Oaptain’s Point, 
Jervis Bay. It will be equipped with all necessary workshops, machinery, ete. In 
order to expedite the training of officers, a temporary college was established at 
Geelong, and opened on 1st March, 1913. In May of that year the Cadet roll was 32. 
It is intended that there shall be interchangeability with the Royal Navy of officers 
and men, and also of ships. The British Admiralty imvited tenders for the Australia 
in January, 1910. The first portion of the keel was laid on 23rd June, 1910, and she was 
launched on 25th October, 1911. The vessel will be commissioned in June, 1913, arriving 
in Australian waters in August. The ship is of the Dreadnought type, Indomitable 
class, about 19,200 tons, with turbine engines. Her speed is 26 knots, her armament eight 
12-inch and sixteen 4-inch guns, and five torpedo tubes. She has an 8-inch armour 
belt amidships, and a 4-inch belt at the ends. The estimated total cost of the vessel 
is £1,800,000. The smaller cruisers, the Melbowrne and Sydney, have been constructed 
in Great Britain. The keel of the Sydney was laid on 11th of February, 1911, that of 
the Melbourne on 4th April following. The Melbourne was launched at Birkenhead 
on 30th May, 1912, and arrived in Australian waters in March, 1913. The Sydney 
has also been launched, and is expected to arrive in August, 1913. These vessels are of 
5400 tons displacement, armed with 6-inch guns, and costing about £450,000 each. 
The third cruiser, the Brisbane, is being built at the Commonwealth dockyard, Sydney. 
The keel has been laid, and the work is proceeding. The two submarines are being 
built in England, and it is anticipated that the vessels will be delivered late in 1913. 
Pending completion of the Brisbane, the Encounter has been lent from the Royal Navy 
for service in the Royal Australian Navy. The Admiralty has also presented the 
Commonwealth Government with the Cruiser Pioneer. This vessel was taken over by 
the Naval Board on Ist March, 1913. On the completion of her refit, she will be 
recommissioned with the crew of the Protector (augmented as necessary) for service as a 
naval reserye training ship. The Protector will then be re-commissioned for service as a 
tender to the Gunnery School. 


(iii.) Naval Reserves. The naval reserves comprise (a) members of the Australian 
branch of the Royal Naval Reserve, (b) members of the Citizen naval forces, and (c) 
Senior nayal cadets. The navy has first choice from amongst the trainees under the 
compulsory system. 


(iv.) Visit and Report by Sir Reginald Henderson. At the invitation of the Govern- 
ment, Admiral Sir Reginald Henderson visited Australia to advise upon the best position 
for a central naval base, and the works necessary to make it effective; the positions for 
secondary bases for the service of a fleet, and their equipment for service in naval 
operations ; also upon the location and character of the training schools for preparing 
personmel for the Australian nayal service. The Admiral was also requested to report 
and advise on any other naval matters upon which he might care to express an opinion, 
and generally, in regard to all the measures to be taken in the formation of a fleet. 
After an inspection of various harbours, the Admiral propounded a scheme which he 
embodied in a report to the Government in March, 1911. It provides 52 vessels and 
15,000 men; expenditure on construction, works, &c., £40,000,000, with an ultimate 
annual naval vote of £4,794,000. Six naval bases, and eleven sub-bases, are recom- 
mended. 


The 52 vessels of the completed fleet would be divided into Eastern and Western 
divisions, and consist of 8 armoured cruisers, 10 protected cruisers, 18 destroyers, 
12 submarines, 3 depét ships, and 1 fleet repair-ship, the building of which would extend 
over 22 years. The personnel for this fleet, fully manned, would be about 15,000. Of the 
£23,290,000 initial cost of construction, the Commonwealth is already committed to 
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£3,500,000. The annual cost of personnel would be £601,000 in 1913-14, and would increase 
to £2,226,000 in 1933-4. Annual cost of maintenance of ships in commission would be 
£262,000 in 1913-4, rising to £1,226,000 in 1933-4. Annual expenditure on construction 
and maintenance of ships would increase from £2,349,000 in 1913-4 to £4,824,000 in 1932-3. 
The strength of the fleet would be 23 ships in 1918, 42 ships in 1923, 48 ships in 1928, 
and 52 ships in 1933. In the earlier years most of the-crews would be obtained from 
Great Britain, but this would cease in the period 1923-8.. A system of “wireless” 
stations is recommended, as well as the establishment of naval reserves, the erection of 
barracks, and the institution of a naval college. 


(v.) Proposals for Expansion. The Australian Government has generally adopted 
Admiral Henderson’s report, and naval expansion is proceeding generally on the lines 
therein laid down. In some important respects, however, departures will be made. 
It has been announced that it is the Government’s intention to proceed with the con- 
struction of a second battle cruiser, thus anticipating by some years the Admiral’s 
recommendation. In the matter of bases the report is concurred in, and action is being 
taken for the establishment of the various naval bases and sub-bases required for the fleet 
unit, work having already begun. All theseagoing ships of the fleet will have ‘‘ wireless” 
installed. Recruiting centres have been opened, with excellent results. 


(vi.) A vessel (Sobraon) purchased from the Government of New South Wales, has 
been fitted up as a boys’ naval training ship (Tingira), and was commissioned on 25th 
April, 1912. The full capacity of the ship is 300, of whom 100 started training on 
ist June, 1912, and others later. The age of entry is 144 to 16 years, and the boys 
must engage to serve until they reach the age of 25. Upon medical certification of 
fitness, they are to be entered for service in the Royal Australian Navy. It is intended 
that the boys shall provide the personnel of the new fleet unit, 45 having already been 
transferred to the Melbourne. The training ship is thus a very important part of the 
new scheme. The strength of trainees in May, 1913, was 205. 


(vii.) Strength of the Commonwealth Naval Forces, 1918. The following table 
shews the strength of the naval forces in February, 1913 :— 


STRENGTH OF THE NAVAL FORCES (PERMANENT AND RESERVES), 
hig Ist FEBRUARY, 1913. 


Number Borne. 


Description of Force. Total. 

Ceteereseae Cadets. 
Permanent* ... slligate oh de 2,102 He 2,102 
Administrative and Instructional Staff... 134 San 134 
Reservest sip oa doe abe 811 bb 811 
Reservest “ih 3,847 3,847 


Total ...:. Han ee ae 3,047 3,847 6,894 
Navy Office personnel ach ah 70 
Grand total Ave ia we mig 6,964 


* Seagoing. + Late Militia. t Universal Trainees. 


(viii.) Ships of the Royal Australian Navy. The following table shews the vessels 
of the Royal Australian Navy, completed and building :— 
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LIST OF SHIPS OF THE ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY, APRIL, 1913, 


Vessel. Description. pac tmeie Power. Position. 
Tons. 

Australia ..-| Battle cruiser 19,200 | 44,000h.p. | Completing, Brit. 
Brisbane ...| Light cruiser 5,600 | 22,000 h.p Building, Sydney 
Cerberus ..| Turret ship .. 3,480 1,660 h.p Commissioned 
Childers.. 1st class torpedo boat | 58 Hee F 
C’ntess of Hopetoun A903 a © 
Derwent .. .| Torpedo boat. destroyer 700 | 12,000 h.p. | Building, Sydney 
Encounter ...| Light cruiser 5,880 12,500 h.p. | Commissioned 
Gayundah ..| Gunboat 360 400 h.p. * 
Melbourne ..| Light cruiser 5,600 22,000 h.p. is 
Paluma... ..-| Gunboat ha 360 400 h.p. Hh 
Parramatta .| Torpedo boat destroyer 700 | 12,000 h.p. nf 
Pioneer ... ...| Light cruiser 2,200 7,000 h.p. Ry 
Protector ..| Gunboat ss 920 1,641 h.p. $3 
Swan .--| Torpedo boat destroyer 700 | 12,000h.p. | Building, Sydney 
Sydney ... ..| Light cruiser ...| 5,600 | 22,000 h.p. | Completing, Brit. 
Tingira ... ...| Boys’ training ship . 1,800 cen Commissioned 
Torrens ... .| Torpedo boat destroyer 700 | 12,000 h.p. | Building, Sydney 
Warrego... i ey eee 700 12,000 h.p. | Commissioned 
Yarra é 5 + 700 12,000 h.p. a 
AEH 1 .| Submarine ... 800 1,750 h.p. | Building, Brit. 
AEH? a 800 1,750 h.p. +3 Ap 


(ix.) The Naval Station of the Commonwealth of Australia. The following are the 
limits of the Nayal Station which, after 1st July, 1913, will be controlled by the Com- 
monwealth Government, acting through the Naval Board :—On the North : From 95 
degrees East longitude by the parallel of 13 degrees South to 120 degrees Hast longitude; 
thence North to 11 degrees South latitude; thence to the boundary with Dutch New 
Guinea, on the south coast, in about longitude 141 degrees Hast; thence along the coast 
of British New Guinea (Papua) to the boundary with German New Guinea, in latitude 8 
degrees South; thence east to 155 degrees Hast longitude. On the Hast: By the 
meridian of 155 degrees Hast longitude to 15 degrees South latitude; thence to 28 
degrees South latitude on the meridian of 170 degrees Hast longitude; thence south to 
30 degrees South latitude; thence west to the meridian of 160 degrees Hast longitude ; 
thence south. On the South: By the Antarctic Circle. Onthe West: By the meridian 
of 95 degrees Hast longitude. 


P 6. Expenditure on Defence. 


1. Expenditure, 1906-7 to 1912-13.—The following table gives the expenditure of the 
Department of Defence from 1906-7 to 1911-12, and the estimate for 1912-13 :— 


EXPENDITURE ON DEFENCE, 1906-7 to 1912-13. 


Branch or Department. | 1906-7. | 1907-8. | 1908-9. | 1909-10. | 1910-11, | 1911-12, | fH2 TS, 
Administrative— Central Ad- £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
ministration ..| 19,246 21,913 23,884 26,366 | +104,740) +289,558 | +249,142 
Naval Forces... 50,200 54,069 59,251 63,143 96,291] 248,738 659,378 
Military Forces 535,178 | 577,627 | 625,600 | 853,420 | 947,948 | 1,172,871 | 1,603,880 
Rent, Repairs, & Maintenance 27,386 32,023 29,798 29,621 42,782, »765 55,910 
Additions and New Works... 35,171 46,968 53,814 81,480 177,623 | 244,520 509,342 
Defence Arms, Equipment,é&c.| 159,988 143,950 47,206 196,481 273,387 | 561,596 544,450 
Audit Office ... 802 810 960 954 1,140 1,180 1,304 
Pensions &RetiringAllowances 974 974 1,017 781 965 2,269 1,180 
Supervision of Public Works 
by State Officers ... 521 700 822 1,046 3,767 2,905 2,300 
Naval Agreement .--| 200,000 | 200,000 | 200,000 | 200,000 x 200,000 175,000 
Miscellaneous “Other” ony 6,329 5,710 8,238 21,589 282 ee =e 
Fleet Unit... oa eae ea see 60,000 | 1,135,000 | 1,108,171 | 1,196,829 
Naval Works & Armament ... ap 24,780 38,696 318,050 
Interest and Sinking Fund on 
Transferred Properties ... ae *! ee Byatt ate 162,132 | 121,599 
Miscellaneous a! te 12 ag i Le 9s 638 a! 
Total «++! 1,035,795 |*1,084,744 | 1,050,590 | 1,534,881 | 3,008,705 ry 080,039 | 5,438,364 


* In addition, the sum of £250,000 was paid into trust fund for harbour and coast defence. 
+ Includes establishments under the control of the Central Administration. 


\\ 
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2. Expenditure Compared with Various Countries.—The total expenditure on 
defence and the expenditure per inhabitant, according to the latest available estimates, 
are, in the countries indicated, as follows:— 


EXPENDITURE ON DEFENCE—VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Country. |, wear, | Army. Navy. Total. Inhebitant, 

| £ £ £ ls. od. 
Great Britain ..., 1911-12 | 27,690,000 | 44,892,000 72,082,000 st og 
Germany ...| 1912-18 | 38,526,000 | 22,861,000 61,387,000 18. 9 
France ... bel 1 9T | 86,767,000 | 17,070,000 53,837,000 27.5 
Italy ... --.| 1911-12 16,207,000 7,809,000 24,016,000 13-09 
Austria-Hungary... 1911 15,815,000 | 2,861,000 18,176,000 7 peut 
Switzerland Pee fies | 1,765,000 | yee 1,765,000 9 4 
Russia ... ye) OTL | 48,268,000 | 10,826,000 | 59,094,000 Gs aa 
Spain. ... .-| 1912 | 7,582,000 2,716,000 10,298,000 10 5 
Norway ... <.| |,19114-12 836,000 317,000 1,153,000 fe BP 
Sweden ... auth aloe | 3,151,000 | 1,492,000 | 4,643,000 16 5 
Denmark .| 1919-18 | 1,098,000 | 620,000 1,718,000 12 +8 
Holland... fot eh Odes | 2,525,000 | 1,697,000 4,222,000 14 0 
Belgium... oof OER A OM OOO] oes 2,594,000 | 6 10 
United States ...) 1912 34,840,000 26,206,000 61,046,000 12 10 
Canada ... «| 1910-11 | 1,410,000 ste 1,410,000 Se thds 
Japan ... «| 1911-12 | 7,637,000 4,074,000 11,711,000 4 6 
Australia «ost. 1912-18 3,089,000. | 2,349,000 5,438,000 23 10 


§ 7. The War Railway Council. 


1. The Constitution of the Council.—It was suggested by Lord Kitchener that a War 
Railway Council should be appointed to secure co-operation between the Commonwealth 
Defence Department and the States Railway Departments in regard to concentration and 
mobilisation of troops. A conference, whose members comprised stafi-officers of the 
Commonwealth forces and the chief railway commissioners of the States, was held in 
Melbourne in February, 1911, under the presidency of the Minister of Defence, and in 
March the report was made available. _ The decisions were embodied in a series of twenty 
resolutions. It was recommended that the War Railway Council should be constituted of 
eleven members as follows :—The quartermaster-general as president ; the senior officer of 
the engineer and railway staff corps of the Commonwealth railway system and of each State 
railway system, the Commonwealth consulting military engineer, and two representatives 
of the naval and military forces as members; and a military officer as secretary. An 
engineer and railway staff corps was proposed, consisting at its commencement of 48 
members, composed of officials of the Commonwealth and State Government railways 
holding honorary military rank. 


2. Duties in Time of Peace.—The duties of the council in time of peace would be 
generally to furnish advice to the Minister of Defence on railway matters, and particularly 
(a) to determine the method of supplying information to, and obtaining it from, the 
various railway departments; (b) to suggest regulations and instructions for carrying out. 
movements of troops; (c) to suggest the method of organising railway staff officers im 
time of war, to act as intermediaries between the various railway authorities and the 
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roops; (d) to consider the question of extra sidings, loading platforms, etc., and 
proposals towards unification of gauges; (e) to suggest the organisation and system of 
training of railway troops when the development of universal training supplies sufficient 
personnel whose ordinary employment is railway work ; (f) in time of war to advise also 
on questions of mobilisation. 


3. Control of Railways in War.—In times of war, the chief commissioner or general 
manager of any railway system of which the Commonwealth Government assumes con- 
trol should be appointed Director of Railways, and should have command of “ Railway 
Control Officers” to be specially appointed as intermediaries acting between the railway 
administration and the troops. The chief duties of these contro) officers would be (a) to 
facilitate the transport of troops, animals, and material; (b) to act as channels of com- 
munication between the military authorities and the technical railway personnel ; (c) to 
advise the local military authorities as to the capacity and possibilities of the railway ; 
(d) to bring to the notice of the Director of Railways any means by which the carrying 
power of the railway may, for military purposes, be increased. 


4, Uniform Railway Gauge.—The Council recommends the adoption of a uniform 
gauge of 4 ft. 84 in. on the lines linking up the capitals between Brisbane and Adelaide 
and also on the proposed transcontinental line from Kalgoorlie to Port Augusta, the cost 
of conversion to be shared upon a basis to be determined between the Commonwealth 
and the States. 


5. State Governments’ Approyal.—With the exception of the question of uniform 
gauge, the State Governments have fallen in with the recommendations of the Council. 
The gauge question is apart from the general scheme, and is under discussion ; the 
4 ft. 84 in. gauge has been decided on for the transcontinental line. The Council was 
formally established as an adjunct of the Defence Department in December, 1911, and 
the chief appointments have been made. The establishment is as follows :—14 colonels, 
to be drawn from railway commissioners and general managers (Commonwealth 3, New 
South Wales 8, Victoria 3, Queensland 2, South Australia 1, Western Australia 1, Tas- 
mania 1; and 45 lieutenant-colonels, to be drawn from the maintenance, traffic, trans- 
portation, locomotive and electric branches (Commonwealth 7, New South Wales 7, 
Victoria 7, Queensland 8, South Australia 4, Western Australia 7, Tasmania 5). Rail- 
way Commissioners are rated as commandants. 


$ 8. Relation to the Empire. 


During the New Zealand wars many colonists served with the British forces, their 
service generally being purely as individuals. At the outbreak of the war, the Victoria, 
a steam sloop of 455 tons register, with an armament of seven 32-pounders, and a crew 
of 95, a large percentage of whom had been in the Royal Navy, was offered by the 
Government of Victoria to the Imperial authorities for service in New Zealand waters. 
The offer was accepted, and the vessel proceeded to Auckland, calling en rowte at Hobart, 
where she took on board part of the 40th Regiment (Imperial). The Victoria was 
employed continuously in transport and various operations along the coast until the 
termination of the war. In 1885 a field battery, aninfantry battalion, and an ambulance 
corps, numbering in all 770, with 218 horses, left New South Wales to take part in the 
Suakin campaign. Lord Wolseley’s despatch of 15th June, 1885, reads :—“‘ The result 
was so satisfactory that I trust the noble and patriotic example set by New South Wales 
may, should occasion arise, be followed by other colonies.” 

In 1899 the outbreak of war with the Boers led to the several colonies offering con- 
tingents.’ This service was continued when, on 1st March, 1901, the control of the 
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defence forces passed over to the Commonwealth. Besides the troops officially organised, 
many Australians served as individuals in the campaign. The following table shews the 
strength of the military contingents sent at various times from Australia to South 
Africa t— 


STRENGTH OF MILITARY CONTINGENTS SENT FROM AUSTRALIA TO 
SOUTH AFRICA, : 


State Troops | State Troops 
a 


Commonwealth 
t at Impe- Grand Total. 
State Expense. | rial Expense. Troops. 
State. ‘ 5 5 : - 
me glug| $1 8)ag} 2 )eled) g)el sg] 2 
Ol iat tt ase | si Saloae 9 | daa} & o | Aa Fa 
€@€|63 ° €@€/163 ° €isos ° q og 9 
te) Mim 16 S| Alo Bi moh} a isa) 
New South Wales 160 | 3,217} 3,135 | 76 | 1,308/ 1,443} 78 | 1,271 | 1,294] 314 | 5,796 | 5,872 
Victoria ... a | 47 | 751} 880 1,569 | 1,877| 69 | 1,052/1,118| 193 | 3,372 | 3,825 
Queensland ors 39 | 694| 868) 73 /1,346/1,603/} 37 | 699] 736] 149 | 2,739 | 3,207 
South Australia 20; 326/ 258) 46] 644) 696} 23| 467; 490] 89! 1,437 | 1,444 
Western Australia 18 | 331} 269| 34] 540} 608} 15] 291} 306) 67) 1,162 | 1,183 
Tasmania at et 6 178 58| 17) 358] 422] 13] 290] 303) 36 821 783 
pu _ if 
Total as .--| 290 | 5,492 | 5,418 | 323 | 5,765 | 6,649 | 235 | 4,070 | 4,247 | 848 | 15,327 | 16,314 


There were, in addition, several special service officers attached, at the request of 
the colonial Governments, to the British forces ; these officers served with the Imperial 
troops with a view to aiding the development of the Commonwealth forces, particularly 
in regard to the routine and administration of troops on seryice. 


The Home Government also accepted the offer of contingents from Australia on the 


outbreak of the Boxer rebellion in China. Naval volunteers were furnished by New 
South Wales and Victoria, and South Australia equipped a gunboat for the Imperial 
service. The strength of the New South Wales contingent was 260, and that of the 
Victorian 200, of all ranks. 


§ 9, University Course in Military Science. 


Following upon the endowment by the Sydney University of a Chair of Military 
Science, a curriculum, to extend over a period of three years, was arranged to com- 
mence in March, 1907. Completion of the course entitles the student to a diploma 
in military science, and students not completing it receive certificates for any courses 
in which they have given satisfaction. 


. The courses for the first year are Military History and Science I. and Military 
Engineering. In the former subject ten lectures are given in military history and 
ten in strategy, and in the latter there are ten lectures with five days’ practical 
instruction. In the second year the subjects are Military History and Science II. and 
Military Topography. The former comprises ten lectures in military history and ten in 
Imperial defence. In topography ten lectures and seven days’ practical instruction 
make up the course. The subjects for the third year are Military History and Science 
Il. and Military Organisation and Law. Ten lectures in military history are joined 
with ten in tactics to make up the former, while there are ten lectures in the latter 
course. 


The lectures for diploma are given at the Sydney University during Lent and 
Trinity terms. Short continuous courses of instruction in military subjects for the 
benefit of officers of the permanent and citizen forces are also arranged, the lectures 
being delivered during Michaelmas term. 


—— 
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§ 10. The Defence Forces of New Zealand. 


The natives of New Zealand have generally shewn themselves well disposed to the 
British colonists, but in 1845-8 and 1860-70 there were native wars. In these, many of 
the tribes fought for the Colonial Government. Colonists joined with the Imperial 
troops in the campaign that began in 1845. In October, 1847, a detachment of 
Imperial soldiers arrived, under an agreement to perform garrison duty for a few days 
each year for seven years, and to be constantly in readiness for military service if 
required, in return for which each soldier received an acre of land with a cottage thereon. 
The New Zealand Fencibles were also constituted during the first Maori war. In 1860 
volunteer forces were raised to fight with the Imperial troops. Military settlers were 
also enrolled in Australia and other places for service in New Zealand. During the war 
the Imperial troops were withdrawn, the Colonial Government undertaking its own 
defence. After the conclusion of the war, part of the field force was organised into a 
permanent artillery unit. The defences of the Dominion are now constituted under 
Acts of 1886, 1900, 1906, 1907, and 1909. In 1882 the strength of the forces maintained 
was 7367—made up of 732 cavalry, 907 artillery, 380 engineers, and 5348 infantry. The 
colony furnished 150 (approximately) officers and 4850 men for the South African war. 

The New Zealand defence forces consist of the Permanent and the Territorial bodies. 
The former comprise the Staff Corps (Officers), the Permanent Staff (warrant and non- 
commissioned officers), and the Royal New Zealand Artillery (field and garrison). The 
Territorial forces are: Mounted Rifles (twelve regiments); Field Artillery (nine 
batteries) ; Garrison Artillery (nine companies) ; Engineers (four companies); Railway 
Corps (two battalions); Infantry (seventeen battalions); Signal Corps (eight companies) ; 
Army Service Corps ; Post and Telegraph Corps; Medical Corps (eight field ambulances) ; 
Veterinary Corps; Rifle Clubs; and Senior Cadets. The permanent forces are at all 
times liable for foreign service ; the territorial forces only for home service; the senior 
cadets are not liable for active service. 

For the purpose of decentralisation the Dominion is divided into four military 
districts , these are further subdivided into area-groups and areas. 

Liability for service is enacted in the Defence Act’ and regulations. These provide 
for the gradual military training of every male from the age of 12 to the age of 25, after 
which service in the Reserve up to the age of 80 is required. There are no distinctions 
and no exceptions, except physical unfitness. Persons with conscientious objections to 
fighting are to serve in non-combatant branches. 

As junior cadets, from 12 to 14, all boys undergo a course of elementary military 
training (chiefly physical) under the Education Department. At 14 they are transferred 
to the senior cadets, remaining in that division till 18, and performing regular military 
work, though not liable for active service, At 18 active service in the regiments begins, 
and continues to the commencement of the reservist period, which extends from 25 to 
30, during which time active service in the regiments may be demanded in case of war 
or other national emergency. A secondary reserve to complete the ranks of the 
territorial force, after its own reserve has been used up, is furnished by the rifle clubs. 
Registration of senior cadets for service is compulsory at the age of 14. A register is also 
kept of all males under the age of 22. 

The numbers of territorials and senior cadets registered up to March, 1912, for 
military training and not then posted to units, together with those already serving, are 
shewn in the following table :— 


Territorials, now serving (under 21 years) cA ah, ae 6,309 
Registered for enrolment act Bes a ae v= 22,214 
Senior Cadets (including those serving) ... noe he peat eeSOY 500 

Total wea an He es 9,088 
Members of territorial force over age desirous of continuing service ... 2,862 
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The training is strictly territorial and carried out (except camp training) within reach 
of home, and at convenient times. A minimum is laid down, and includes seven days’ 
camp, a prescribed course of musketry and gunnery, and field training. 


The establishment of the territorial force is 30,000. It is organised in field and 
coast defence units, and is to be fully armed and equipped according to the most modern 
standards. The members are uniformed by the State, and-paid and rationed during the 
annualcamp. The training is in the hands of regimental officers, assisted by the officers, 
and warrant and non-commissioned officers of the permanent forces. Officers are drawn 
from the ranks on the recommendation of commanding officers, and are appointed, 
promoted, and retired in accordance with definite regulations calculated to insure their 
efficiency and status. 


The senior cadets are instructed in companies of infantry. In the appointment of 
officers, and for general disciplinary purposes, the military authorities co-operate with 
headmasters and the heads of other recognised organisations. 


Members of the Reserve are borne on the reserve lists of their late unit, and parade 
for two half-days annually with some part of that unit. The secondary reserve (members 
of rifle clubs) carry out each year a prescribed course of musketry. 


The New Zealand Staff Corps will ultimately consist of officers who have been 
trained as cadets in the Royal Australian Military College at Duntroon. Ten of such 
cadets are nominated annually. 


Arrangements have been made with the Imperial Army Council for the selection 
(on interchange) of officers required to fill vacancies in the Staff Corps. 


Administration and control is in the hands of the Council of Defence. 


The following table gives the military expenditure of New Zealand from 1906-7 to 
1911-12 :— 


MILITARY EXPENDITURE, NEW ZEALAND, 1906-7 to 1911-12. 


Year 


“| 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. | 1911-12. 
| 


Expenditure | £151,431 | £174,670 Tania £188,950 | £212,280 | £408,048 


In addition, the expenditure on nayal defence was £100,000 in 1909-10 and 1910-11; 
and £40,000 in previous years. 


—e ee 
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SECTION XXIX. 
PAPUA (BRITISH NEW GUINEA). 


$1. New Guinea. 


1. Geographical Situation of New Guinea.—New Guinea, frequently described as 
the largest island in the world, lies to the north-east of Australia, between 0° 25’ 
and 10° 40’ S. latitudes, and between 130° 50’ and 150° 35’ E.. longitudes. Its estimated 
area exceeds 300,000 square miles, the greatest length being 1490 miles and the great- 
est breadth 430 miles. 


2. Discovery.—The island was probably sighted by Abreus in A.D. 1511. The first 
visit by Huropeans was apparently either that by the Portuguese Don Jorge de Menesis 
on his way from Goa to Ternate in 1526, or that by the Spaniard Alvaro de Saavedra in 
1528. In 1606 Torres, having parted company with De Quiros at the New Hebrides, sailed, 
on his way to the Philippines, through the strait which separates the island from Aus- 
tralia, and which now bears his name. 


3. Colonisation.—Little progress was made for many years in exploration and settle- 
ment. First the Portuguese, and afterwards the Dutch, who to a great extent replaced 
them as the principal Huropean traders in the Hast, seem to have jealously excluded other 
traders and adventurers, and to have kept the knowledge of their discoveries to themselves. 
The coasts were visited by Roda, Schouten, Lemaire, Tasman, Dampier, Torres, 
Bougainville, and Cook; but the difficulties of navigation, the savagery of the islanders, 
and the tempting fields for enterprise in the more temperate regions further south, 
diverted the energy of traders and voyagers. Forrest describes a voyage by himself in 
1774. In 17938, New Guinea was annexed by two commanders in the Hast India Com- 
pany’s service. Since that date the Dutch have made extensive surveys of the western 
portion, and the British and Germans have occupied and colonised the eastern. 


4. Partition.—These three powers have agreed to the partition of New Guinea, each 
haying suzerainty over islands adjoining its own territory. The whole of the portion 
west of the 141st degree of latitude, comprising .about 150,000 square miles, or nearly 
half the island, belongs to the Dutch. The eastern half is divided in almost equal por- 
tions between Great Britain and Germany, the area possessed by each (with adjacent 
islands) being about 90,000 square miles. An Anglo-German boundary commission, 
appointed for the purpose of defining the boundary between the territories of the two 
nations, started operations on 26th December, 1908, and completed the field-work on 27th 
October, 1909. The total length of boundary delimited was 664 miles. The work was 
both important and difficult. For a considerable portion of the survey, the country was 
exceedingly rough and mountainous, and the natives hostile. In one instance, the line 
was carried over a range at an elevation of 11,110 feet. The Dutch colony forms part of 
the residency of Ternate in the Moluccas, and has not been extensively developed. 
The German protectorate, where considerable commercial development has taken 
place, includes the northern part of the eastern half of the mainland, known as 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, and the large islands of the Bismarck Archipelago and the 
Solomon Group, as well as nearly 200 smaller islands. The south-eastern portion of 
New Guinea, nearest Australia, is British, and a dependency of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 
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§ 2. The Australian Dependency of Papua, 


1. Australian Dependency of Papua.—Surveys of the east coast of New Guinea by 
Stanley, Yule, Blackwood, Moresby, and others, brought home to Queensland, and to 
Australia generally, the danger to her commerce which would result from foreign possession 
of the islands and coasts opposite to Cape York, and from the holding by a hostile power 
of the entrance to the splendid waterway inside the Barrier Reef. The mainland opposite 
the shores of Queensland east of the 141st meridian was therefore annexed by that colony 
in 1883; but the action was disallowed by the British Government. In 1884, however, 
a British protectorate was authoritatively proclaimed by Commodore Erskine over the 
region lying east from the 141st meridian as far as Hast Cape, with the adjacent islands as 
far as Kosman Island. In the year following an agreement with Germany fixed the 
boundaries between the possessions of the two countries, and to Great Britain was 

. assigned the portion now known as Papua, lying between the extreme limits of 5° and 
12° S., and 141° and 155° E. The British protectorate was subsidised by Queensland, 
New South Wales, and Victoria, and lasted till 4th September, 1888, when it was pro- 
claimed a possession of the Empire. Its constitution was then that of a Crown colony, 
in association, however, with Queensland. Administration was in the hands of a 
Lieutenant-Govyernor, aided by an executive and a legislative council, and advised by a 
native regulation board. Port Moresby, on the south coast, was made the headquarters 
of the official establishment; a supreme court was established there, and magisterial 
courts in the districts ; and an armed native constabulary force, numbering 221 on 30th 
June, 1912, under a Huropean officer, was instituted for the maintenance of order. 
There were also, on the same date, 491 native village constables employed by the Crown. 


2. Annexation by Commonwealth.—The territory was placed under the authority 
of the Commonwealth on Ist September, 1906, by proclamation issued in pursuance of 
Letters Patent of the 18th March, 1902, and was accepted by the Commonwealth by the 
Papua Act 1905, which came into force by virtue of the proclamation aforesaid. The 
transfer was made under the authority of section 122 of the Constitution (see p. 34 
hereinbefore), The territory is now under the administration of the Commonwealth, 
but not included within it, and is divided into eleyen magisterial districts. 


8. Physical Characteristics. — Papua lies wholly within the tropics. The 
northernmost point touches 5° S. latitude; its southernmost portion, comprising 
Sudest and Rossel Islands, lies between 11° §. and 12° §. latitude. It is separated 
from Australia by Torres Straits. The length of Papua from east to west is upwards 
of 800 miles ; towards’ either end the breadth from north to south is about 200 mniles, 
but about the centre it is considerably narrower. The territory comprises also the 
islands of the Trobriand, Woodlark, D’Hnutrecasteaux, and Louisiade groups. The 
length of coast-line is computed at 3664 miles—1728 on the mainland and 1986 on the 
islands. The total area is about 90,540 square miles, of which 87,786 are on the main- 
land and 2754 on the islands. From the eastern end of the territory rises a chain of 
mountains, which forms a great central ridge and attains its greatest altitude, as it 
extends westwards, in the Owen Stanley Range, the highest points of which are Mount 
Victoria (18,200 feet), Mount Scratchley, the Wharton Range, and Mount Albert 
Edward. The western end of the possession is for nearly 300 miles generally low and 
swampy for some distance along the coast, The whole territory is well watered. The 
great mountains and a great portion of the lower country are covered with forest. The 
islands are mountainous, and, with the exception of the low coral islands of the Trobriand 
Group, part of Murua, and a few others of small dimensions, principally of volcanic for- 
mation. The highest is Goodenough Island, 8000 feet. The largest rivers of the main- 
land flow into the Gulf of Papua. The Fly River, with its tributaries, drains an exten- 
sive area of the territory of the Netherlands, as well as the British. Its length in 
British territory is about 620 miles, and it is navigable by a steam launch for over 500 
miles. Other important rivers are the Turama and the Purari. There are many 
excellent harbours. 
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§ 3. Population. 


The total white population of Papua on 30th June, 1912, was 1064, made up of 761 
adult males and 194 adult females (adults being persons over 16 years of age), and 51 male 


and 58 female children. The following table gives the population of Papua for the last 
five years :— 


WHITE POPULATION OF PAPUA, 1908 to 1912. 


YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE. 


1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 


711 702 879 1,032 1,064 


The chief occupations of whites are:—Government officials and employees, 89; 
planters (including managers and assistants), 107 ; and miners, 145. 

It is not possible to make a reliable estimate of the number of natives, owing to the 
fact that much of the interior country is unexplored. It is generally assumed to be 
somewhere between 400,000 and 500,000. These speak many languages and dialects. 
The coloured population, other than Papuans, numbered on 30th June, 1912, 405. 
On the same date, half-castes, including Papuan half-castes, totalled 324. An Immigration 
Restriction Ordinance prohibits the immigration into the territory of persons who fail 
to pass the dictation test, or who are persons of bad character, or likely to become a 
charge upon the public. Exemptions may, however, be granted by the Lieutenant- 
Governor to persons of special skill whom it is desired. to employ as overseers or foremen. 


§ 4, Native Labour, 


The rights of both employer and labourer are conserved by the Native Labour 
Ordinances. Service on the part of the native is voluntary, and he must be justly. 
treated, and properly housed and fed. Employers may recruit personally, or obtain 
their natives through a licensed recruiter. Contracts of service must be in writing, 
entered into before a magistrate or other qualified officer, and the natives must be 
returned to their homes on completion of engagement. The labour question is 
complicated by the communistic system which prevails in the villages. Native custom 
demands that the friends or fellow-clansmen of the returned labourer receive a share in 
whateyer he gets. The result is that the stimulus of individual interest is largely absent. 
During the period of service the recruiter or employer is personally responsible for the 
native’s welfare. Refusal to work after engagement, or desertion from service, renders 
the labourer liable to imprisonment. On the other hand, a magistrate may terminate an 
engagement where unjust or harsh treatment by the employer is proved. The term of 
indenture must never exceed three years, and in the case of miners and carriers 
eighteen months is the limit, but re-engagements may be made. The magistrate must 
satisfy himself that the remuneration is fair, that the native is willing to undertake 
the service, and that there is no probability of unfair treatment or detention. Wages 
must be paid in the presence of an officer. A medicine chest, stocked with necessary 
drugs and first aid instruments,must be kept by all employers. 

Just treatment, good food, and satisfactory remuneration for his labour have made 
the Papuan savage an excellent servant. With considerable natural aptitude and intelli- 
gence, he is able to understand readily what is required by his employer ; consequently 
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native labour is very largely engaged by the Administration for the construction of roads 
and public works, and by the private employer for the clearing and upkeep of 
plantations. In some districts, however, the natives manifest a marked unwillingness 
to work. Actual ill-treatment of native employees may be said to be non-existent. 

The number engaged under contract of service during the year ended 30th June, 
1912, was 7963. In,addition, there were more than 2000 persons employed who were not 
under contract of service. The available labour supply is inadequate for the development 
of the territory, and importation of Javanese coolies has been suggested. 


§ 5. Production. 


1. Papuan Products.—The products of the territory are obtained from its agricul- 
tural, forestal, fishing, mining, and manufacturing industries, There is a Papuan Court 
at the Imperial Institute, London, where, beside maps, handbooks and reports, a repre- 
sentative collection of products is shewn, additions being made to the exhibits from time 
to time. The industries of Papua are not numerous, but they are becoming more diversi- 
fied. In many cases, some years must elapse before the raw material is available for 
commerce. 


2. Agriculture.—(i.) Soil and Rainfall. The physical features of Papua are favour- 
able to agriculture. Rich soils at varying elevations, and heavy and evenly-distributed 
rainfall, have ensured success in cultivating almost every tropical product of value. The 
territory comprises immense areas of rich alluvial and volcanic soils along the coast, and 
equally fertile land at elevations up to 6000 feet. Splendid rainfalls are recorded, except 
over a belt of country which runs back from the coast to the hills, and which has its dry 
season from May to November. This “dry” area is admirably suited for the production 
of tobacco, fibres, cotton, etc. There are fifteen meteorological stations throughout the 
territory. An economic museum and agricultural library have been established. By 
anticipating and removing many of the pioneering difficulties the Government has 
made the task of the colonist an easy one. The feature of recent years has been the 
marked cessation of speculative acquisitions of land, and the steady investment of 
capital in the development of large areas already acquired. One of the principal 
difficulties of plantersis the heavy growth of weeds, and the Government has undertaken 
experiments with the planting of grasses to take the place of weeds, and so keep down 
the gross rank vegetation. 


(ii.) Plantations. On 31st March, 1912, there were 192 plantations. Agricultural 
settlement has been mostly in the Central and Eastern Divisions, though plantations are 
rapidly spreading in other districts, particularly the South-Hastern and Western. 
The total area planted was 24,707 acres, or an average of 128 acres for each plantation. 
The principal plantation industries entered upon up to the present are cocoanuts, rubber, 
sisal hemp, and coffee. Secondary agricultural industries are the cultivation of bow- 
string hemp, cotton, vanilla, kapok, cocoa, tapioca, cinnamon, tea, and tobacco. The 
following table shews the areas under the different cultures (exclusive of maize and gar- 
den products) on 31st March, 1912 :— 


Acres. 
Cocoanuts as oh Pe 1a agg sve? 15,993 
Rubber oah ae aah no an dan 4,496 
Sisal hemp ... 50 es Ms nee Fic) 2,757 
Coffee be ae me ee xh LE 14 
Other cultures oe #: er AY Bt 1,447 


Total bile Pee af aa ray LE TOT, 
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(iii.) Government and Native Plantations. There are six Government plantations 
of cocoanuts and Para rubber, with a total area of 230 acres. The natives are compelled 
by an ordinance to plant cocoanuts for food supply. It is estimated that the total area 
so planted amounts to 350,000 acres. New Government plantations are contemplated, 
the Government having decided to grant the territory a loan of £5000 a year for 5 years 
for Government plantations. 


(iv.) Government Nurseries and Experimental Stations. Sylvicultural nurseries 
have been established with the object of supplying settlers with seeds and plants, which 
have been imported from the Hast and West Indies, Central America, tropical Australia, 
Ceylon, the Malay States, and the Solomon Islands. Attached to the nurseries are 
experimental stations, where the suitability of soil and climate for the different products 
is tested and correct methods of cultivation demonstrated. our nurseries have been 
established, the total area being about 190 acres. From these, more than 102,000 Para 
rubber trees and seeds, 417,000 sisal hemp plants, 600 bowstring hemp plants, as well 
as various other plants have been distributed to planters. A Government orchard, for 
supplying fresh fruit and vegetables, has been established at one of the experimental 
stations, and yields considerable quantities of Huropean fruit-foods. One of the ex- 
perimental stations has been incorporated in a new plantation. 


(v.) Indigenous Products. There are many indigenous plants of great economic 
value. These comprise sandalwood and other timber trees, sugar-cane, cotton plants, 
rubber-both, vine, nutmegs, ginger, bamboos, palms, bananas, bread-fruit, edible nuts, 
sago-palms, fruits, and vegetables. 


3. Live Stock.—On 31st March, 1912, the live stock in the territory consisted of 372 
horses, 6 donkeys, 1286 head of cattle, 82 mules, 144 sheep, 585 goats, 95 pigs, 
and 5267 fowls. A Government stud farm has been established for the breeding of 
horses. ‘Twenty-two stud mares were imported from Queensland in 1910, and 17 in 
1911. A valuable asset to the stud is the possession of two stallions of good breeding. 
The introduction of rabbits, foxes, hares, and monkeys is prohibited. 


4. Forest Products.—There is a large variety of useful timbers in Papua. Of 120° 
varieties that have been catalogued, 16 are adapted to resisting heavy strains, and are 
suitable for girders, railway waggons, etc.; 10 for railway carriage and coach building; 
15 for joinery, lining, flooring, etc.; 14 for butter boxes; 5 for boat building; 4 for piles; 
and 15 for cabinet work. Sandalwood is indigenous. It is largely used for cabinet 
work, and santal oil is distilled from its roots. Ebony is also produced for export. 
Rubber is a promising industry. There are considerable areas of native rubber (Ficus 
Rigo), but the planters generally prefer the imported Para rubber. Guttapercha is 
obtained from species of palaquium, which grow on the hills. Drugs, dyewoods, and 
spices are also obtained from indigenous plants. Four saw mills have been established, 
but the output has not been sufficient to supply the local demand for building and other 
timber, and large quantities of sawn timber have been imported from Australia. About 
474,000 superficial feet of log timber were exported to Australia in 1911-12, an increase 
over the previous year of 74,000 sup. feet. Contracts have also been made by residents 
to ship timber to Great Britain. 


5. Fisheries.—Pearl-shell fishing occupies an important place in the industries of 
Papua. A considerable number of luggers is licensed, but the returns are mostly credited 
to Queensland, whose boundary approaches to within a few miles of the Papuan coast. 
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The species of tortoise which supplies the commercial tortoise-shell is also a native of 
the territory. _Béche-de-mer is found along the shores and reefs. There is a dugong 
fishery on the coast of the Western Division. 


6. Mining.—(i.) Variety of Minerals. Minerals have been discovered in many 
places, and over an extremely wide range. Those discovered so far are—gold, copper, 
silver, tin, lead, zinc, cinnabar, iron, osmiridium, gypsum, manganese, sulphur, graphite, 
and petroleum. The discovery of the last named mineral is regarded as important, and 
steps are being taken to establish the industry. Of precious stones, only the topaz and 
beryl have been obtained. Large beds of apparently good coal also exist. A geologist 
was added to the Government service at the beginning of the year 1911. 


{ii.) Gold. In 1878, gold, the existence of which in the territory had long been 
known, was unsuccessfully sought by a party of Australian miners. Ten years later the 
first field was discovered. Prospecting parties are subsidised by the Government. . The 
search has now spread oyer every division, and finds have been recorded wherever the 
explorers have gone. There are 137 white miners and 1050 indentured labourers in 
Papua; the majority of the whites are working the Murna goldfield. The quantity and 
value of the gold yield for five years are given below:— 


GOLD YIELD, PAPUA, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. 


Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.) Value. | Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. 


ozs. £ ozs. £ ozs. £ ozs. £ ozs. £ 
14,557 51,024 14,710 51,108 16,151 60,181 18,497 68,803 l 17,047 60,608. 


Most of the rivers, with the exception of those flowing into the Gulf of Papua, have 
been declared open to gold-dredging, and good yields have been obtained from many of 
the rivers thus dredged. 


The Gold-buyers Ordinance (Ordinance XVIII. of 1909) provides for the issue of 
licenses to buy gold, and imposes a penalty in respect to the purchase of gold by 
unauthorised persons. The total quantity of gold won to 30th June, 1912, was 339,584 
ounces, valued at £1,227,555. 


(iii.) Copper. A rich and extensive copper field has been proclaimed, and about 80 
square miles of it are being worked. There are indications that the mineral exists over a 
much wider region. The ore shipments in 1910-11 were the largest since the field was 
discovered. The total amount shipped to date is 1849 tons, valued at £23,453. 


(iv.) Other Minerals. Some good samples of galena (sulphide of lead) have been 
obtained. Small quantities of cinnabar (sulphide of mercury), graphite (or plumbago), 
osmiridium (or iridosmine), zinc, native sulphur and other minerals are also found. 


A mineral laboratory and museum has been fitted up, and is available to prospectors 
and others interested. 


7. Manufactures.—The chief native manufactures are pottery, canoes, fishing nets, 
mats, shell ornaments, stone implements, and decorated gourds. 
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§ 6. Statistical Summary. 


1, Revenue and Expenditure.—The revenue and expenditure for 1911-12, under prin- 
cipal heads, are given below ; alsoa summary covering a period of five years. In addition 
to the revenue collected during the year, amounting to £51,035, £30,000 was granted by 
the Commonwealth Government—£25,000 for ordinary expenditure, and £5000 for 
Government plantations; £3072 was brought forward from the previous year, being the 
unexpended balance. As compared with 1910-11, the principal increase in receipts was 
£5200 in the Customs Department. The chief decrease was £1190 in postal receipts. On 
the expenditure side, increases occurred in all departments. 


REVENUE OF PAPUA, 1911-12. EXPENDITURE OF PAPUA, 1911-12. 
Customs receipts... ... £87,751 | Lieutenant-Governor and Civil list £2,673 
Post Office aay Fe 3,294 | Government Secretary 82,444 
Native labour fees... oe 1,415 | Treasury & Postal Department. 7,831 
Native hospital fees.. Bea 668 | Lands and Agriculture kine 9,712 
Mining receipts ee are 1,472 | Public Works con ate 19,438 
Sale of town allotments eas 486 | Medical << 6,036 
Miscellaneous receipts ses 5,949 | Department of Native ‘Aas 1! 1,633 

Central Court Bs ies 1,216 
Legislative Council ... 189 
Government Plantations Account 4,464 
Total a see)\ 4) £01;0385 Total (es 2. £85,636 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF PAPUA, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


Item. 1907-8. 1908-9, 1909-10. 1910-11, 1911-12. 

i Tie 5 £ £ ie £ 
Revenue... ae ...| 26,019 27,706 | 35,918 45,972 51,0385 
Expenditure oS w| 48,525 | 51,0386 64,874 70,699 85,636 


2. Imports and Exports.—The value of imports and exports for five years is shewn 
in the table below. The figures for 1907-8 and 1908-9 evidenced considerable expansion 
in trade over former years. Those for 1909-10 shewed an adyance over 1908-9 of 
£25,497 in imports, and £20,907 in exports. In 1910-11 imports increased nearly 70 per 
cent. over the previous year, exports nearly 17 per cent. In 1911-12 the imports in- 
creased 16 per cent. over the previous year; exports decreased 14 per cent. 


VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF PAPUA, 1907-8 to 1911-12, 


Particulars. 1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. | 1911-12. 

£ £& £ & £ 
Imports Ane aia co ...| 94,061} 94,680 | 120,177 | 202,910 | 235,369 
Exports |eate ace sare. ...| 80,616} 79,692 | 100,599 | 117,410 | 99,990 


Total trade And nee ..-| 174,677 | 174,372 | 220,776 | 320,320 | 335,359 
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The principal articles of import are foodstuffs, which in 1911-12 reached a total value 
of £80,576. The chief other imports in that year were:—Drapery and clothing, £27,953; 
hardware and ironmongery, £23,454; building material, £13,934; tobacco and cigars, 
£14,090; machinery, £8849; boats and launches, £7569; wine, spirits, and beers, £6490; 
live stock, £4891; oils and kerosene, £4641. The most notable increases over the pre- 
vious year are :—Foodstuffs, about £23,000; hardware andironmongery, nearly £10,000; 
and tobacco and cigars, nearly £3000. In each of the five years under review gold has 
formed considerably more’ than half the value of the total export. In 1911-12 the value 
of this metal exported reached £49,316. Other principal exports were :—Copra, £19,368; 
copper ore, £9681; pearls, £9605 ; béche-de-mer, pearl and turtle shell, £4462; timber, 
£2685; rubber, £935; sandalwood, £259. 


3. Postal and Shipping.—Considerable development has been shewn in means of 
communication—the postal returns, and the tonnage of vessels entered and cleared at 
ports, having largely increased. Particulars regarding postal matter are given hereunder: 


POSTAL STATISTICS OF PAPUA, 1907-8 to 1911-12, 


Letters. Packets. Newspapers. Parcels. 
Year. as i (ga Sack ane = 
Received. nilichna} Received.| ead penbived Bi irs a. |Received. peneee 
1907-8 .-.| 58,118 | 47,521 6,655 3,187 | 44,052 | 12,674 1,370 501 
1908-9 ..-| 57,055 | 51,259 8,608 | 38,997 | 48,070 | 14,320 1,566 467 
1909-10 --.| 64,357 | 56,776 8,893 5,575 | 52,178 | 21,104 1,385) 379 
1910-11 .--|, 84,274 | 83,617 | 13,712 8,011 | 63,170 | 25,520 2,279 542 
1911-12 .-+| 124,603 |°97,783 | 2383433 | 5,336 | 88,873 | 36,107 2,769 949 
| 


The following table shews the number, tonnage, and nationality of vessels entered 
and cleared at ports during the years 1907-8 to 1911-12 :— 


SHIPPING.—FOREIGN-GOING VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED AT PORTS OF 
PAPUA, 1907-8 to 1911-12. 


Vessels. 
Nationality. Number. Tonnage. 
1907-8. | 1908-9. | 1909-10}1910-11}1911-12| 1907-8. |1908-9. |1909-10 | 1910-11.| 1911-12. 
British... bak see | 243 233 234 246 291 | 127,108 | 119,252 123,402) 123,461 | 135,015 
German Ww pa 20 18 18 16 16 56,664 | 50,574) 62,976] 51,880| 51,496 
Dutch ... v8 =a Pe 18 24 39) 46 aS 54,396) 69,908) 77,781 | 87,176 
Total... ane Pers he se 269 276 301 | *355 | 183,772 |224 299) 956,286| 253,122 | *275,803 


Tnclading two vessels of other nationalities of 2116 tons. 
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§ 7. Land Tenure. 


1. Method of Obtaining Land.—(i.) The Land Laws. ‘The broad principles upon 
which the land laws of Papua are based are:—(a) No land can be alienated in fee simple ; 
(b) the rental of the land leased is assessed on the unimproved value of the land, and is 
subject to reassessment at fixed periods. 


\ 
(ii.) Agricultural Lands (Class A). The terms upon which the land may be leased 
are exceedingly easy to the settler. He can obtain a leasehold of the best class of 
agricultural land for any period up to ninety-nine years on the following conditions :— 


(a) Upon making application, a small deposit fee, ranging from £1 for 100 acres or 
less, to £5 for 1000 acres, and £5 for every additional 1000 acres or portion 
thereof, is payable. This is returned to the applicant when, having accepted 
the lease, he has cultivated a portion of the land. 


(b) No survey fees are charged to the lessee for areas not exceeding 100 acres, and 
no fee is charged for the preparation or registration of the lease. 


(c) If the lease is for not more than thirty years, rent shall be paid during the 
whole term at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the unimproved value 
of the land. 


(d) If the lease is for more than thirty years the rent payable is determined at 5 per 
cent. per annum of the unimproved value of the land, but no rent is payable 
for the first period of ten years. 


The unimproved value of the land is to be appraised every twenty years during 
the currency of the lease, and the rent determined accordingly, but if on 
any appraisement the rent is raised by more than one-third, the lessee may 
disclaim the lease, and is thereupon entitled to receive compensation for his 
improvements. 


The compulsory improvement conditions attached toagricultural leases are as follows:— 


(a) One-fifth must be properly planted with some approved plants within five 
years. 


(b) Two-fifths within ten years. 
(c) Three-fourths within twenty years. 


(d) During the remainder of the term three-fourths of the suitable land must be 
kept properly planted. 


Provided always that, if at any time during the first five years of a lease it 
appears to the Land Board that reasonable efforts are not being made to fulfil the 
improvement conditions, they may recommend the Lieutenant-Governor to cancel the 
lease, and thereupon it shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor, by notice in the 
Gazette, to cancel the lease accordingly. 

All agricultural lands which have not been alienated by the Crown have been assessed 
under Section 13 of the Land Ordinance at an unimproved value of 5s. per azre. This 
appraisement definitely fixes all land rentals for agricultural lands for twenty years as 
follows:—First ten years, free; second ten years, 3d. per acre per annum. 

The rental of agricultural leases for the whole term of ninety-nine years cannot 
exceed the following amounts, subject to the clause re voluntary forfeiture and 
compensation :—First twenty years—first ten years, mil, second ten years, 3d. per acre; 
second twenty years, 4d. per acre; third twenty years, 53d.; fourth twenty years, 744d.; 
balance of lease, 932d. 

The maximum area which may be granted in any agricultural lease is 5000 acres. 
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(iii.) Pastoral Lands (Class B). Pastoral land, suitable for cattle and horses, can be 
obtained in easily accessible positions. All these lands are well watered and clothed with 
blady kangaroo, crowsfoot, couch, scurvy, and other grasses. The carrying capabilities 
of this land are estimated at forty head of cattle to the square mile. Application, 
deposits, fees, etc., are similar to those for Class A. 


The compulsory improvement conditions attached to pastoral leases are :— 


(a) Ten head of cattle, horses, asses, mules, or fifty head of sheep, per square mile, 
must be on the land within five years. 


(b) Within ten years these numbers must be increased to twenty head of cattle or 
100 sheep or goats to the square mile. 


(c) The land must be kept stocked to this extent for the remainder of the lease. 


Provision for forfeiture of lease is the same as in the case of agricultural lands. 

The rentals of pastoral leases for the whole term of ninety-nine years cannot exceed 
the following amounts, subject to the clause 7e voluntary forfeiture and compensation :— 
First twenty years—first ten years, nil; second ten years, 1s. per 100 acres; second 
twenty years, 3s. 1$d. per 100 acres; and increasing by one-third for every succeeding 
twenty-year period. Pastoral lands must be ‘‘ proclaimed ’’ before leasing. 


(iv.) Residence Leases. Leases of Crown lands not included in any town may be 
granted for residence purposes. The area is not to exceed five acres, with annual rent 
not less than 10s. per acre; improvements as prescribed are to be effected, and the land 
fenced. 


(v.) Special Leases. Leases of Crown lands may be granted for the erection of 
quays, wharfs, storehouses, factories, etc. The area is not to exceed 25 acres, and the 
period of the lease is limited to 25 years. Conditions as to rent, royalties, and improve- 
ments are to be carried out as prescribed. . 


(vi). Sales of Leases. Permission may be given to sell, by auction or by tender, 
leases other than agricultural and pastoral, for special reasons. 


(vii.) New Conditions in Leases.—With a view of attracting pioneer settlers, an 
ordinance was passed in 1906 under which leases were granted on very liberal terms. No 
rent was payable for the first ten years, and the heavy expense of survey was borne by 
the Government. In November, 1909, it was decided that all future applicants for 
land exceeding 100 acres in extent would be required to pay the cost of survey. It was 
also enacted that rent should be payable from the commencement of all leases granted 
after 1st June, 1910, if they exceeded in area 1000 acres. 


2. Land Tenures.—On 30th June, 1912, the lands of the territory were held as 
follows :— 


Acres. 
Area of land held by the natives at aes ef 656;560)082 
Area of Crown land... its Sue ge «1,023,049 
Area of freehold land my ne aaa “Ac 26,547 
Area of leasehold land as bs cae a3 332,422 
Area of territory ... ee Se ... 57,945,600 


Since the operation of the Papua Act, private sales of land in the territory have 
practically ceased. The Government buys from the natives, and then leases to planters, 
who are forbidden to have direct dealings in land with Papuans. The development in 
leasehold tenures may be seen from the following table:— 
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TOTAL AREA HELD UNDER LEASE, 1906-7 to 1911-12. 


Year ended 30th June. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 


Land held under lease ... acres | 48,002 | 242,395 | 337,803 | 363,425 | 364,088 | 332,422 


In 1911-12, the area of leases granted was 5850 acres; that of leases expired, 
revoked, and forfeited was 24,316 acres. Further, recent surveys have shewn that 
applicants for leases in many cases over-estimated the areas; this constitutes a further 
shrinkage of 13,200 acres. Leases of unimproved areas have, after a reasonable time has 
been allowed in which to make a substantial start in clearing and planting, been forfeited. 
There has been steady development in agriculture through the adoption of stringent 
safeguards against purely speculative acquisitions of land. During 1911-12, the area of 
land acquired by the Crown from the natives was 26,565 acres. 

The total area surveyed in the Territory is 25,353 acres of freehold, and 140,354 
acres of leasehold. 


§ 8. Progress of the Territory. 
1. Statistical View of Six Years’ Progress.—As already stated (§ 2, swpra) the 
territory was placed under Commonwealth control on ist September, 1906. The 


following table indicates the progress that has been made since that date :— 


STATISTICAL VIEW OF SIX YEARS’ PROGRESS, 1907-12. 


Year ended 30th June. 
Subject. 
1907. 1912. 

White population aay 690 1,064 
’ Native labcurers employed (exclusive of Crown servants) ia3 2,000 10,000 
Number of white civil servants... ae Sac aa 65 89 
Armed constabulary oe oe ced ee ac 185 221 
Village constables a seat ne 183 O3. 401 491 
Territorial revenue Pr as tes £ 21,813 51,035 
Territorial expenditure £ 45 335 85,636 
Value of imports £ 87,776 235,369 
Value of exports Sec ace co nee & 63,756 99,990 
Area under lease Be acres 70,512 332,422 
Tonnage of ocean-going vessels entered and cleared at ports ... | 159,177 275,803 
Area of plantations Lf oe 3 acres 1,467 24,707 
Meteorological stations established 4 ama axe 3 15 
Gold Yield aah nee Asie ane ... ounces 16,103 17,047 
Copper ore shipped oe fe i Re tons 137 994 

Live stock in territory— 
Horses ee =e on ae Rein Sis 173 *372 
Cattle as af ee BS ae nee 648 *1,286 
Mules sale tee ‘ ne ne MBA 40 *82 
Pimber shipped .. a 32 ek dr) sup. ft. aw 474,000 


* On 31st March, 1912. 
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SECTION XXX. 
PUBLIC HYGIENE. 
§ 1. Introduction. 


1. General.—Though the safeguarding of the public health as an organised depart- 
ment of administration is of comparatively modern growth, few branches of law have 
expanded more rapidly than the law relating to public health. The loss of potential 
wealth incurred through preventable diseases and deaths is of grave concern to the 
nation, and is a matter which has recently received an increased amount of attention 
both from the Commonwealth and State Governments and from’ the Health and other 
authorities in Australia. Numerous Acts of Parliament have been passed dealing with 
various aspects of the subject of public hygiene. 


2. State Legislation.—In the first place there is a number of statutes, passed by 
the State Legislatures, such as Public Health Acts, Pure Food Acts, and Milk and Dairy 
Supervision Acts, providing, inter alia, for the constitution of Central Health Authorities, 
vested with definite powers, and furnishing the machinery necessary to enforce these 
powers. The general effect of this legislation has been to place local sanitary regulations 
and the execution of the Acts in the hands of the local authorities, subject to a general 
superintendence by a Government department. 


3. Commonwealth Legislation.—Secondly, by the enactment of the Commerce 
(Trade Descriptions) Act 1905, the Quarantine Acts 1908 and 1912, and the Customs Act 
1910, the Commonwealth Government has taken the first steps towards the exercise of 
its constitutional powers for the protection of the public health. All these Acts are 
administered by the Department of Trade and Customs. 


4. Scope of Enquiry.—In addition to the statutes already referred to, account should 
be taken of a large body of legislation which relates more or less indirectly to the subject 
of public hygiene. It deals with a great variety of subjects and matters, such as 
factories, conditions of employment, mines, merchant shipping, prevention of fire, 
buildings, dangerous performances, contagious diseases, and other matters. There is 
also a number of statutes which have been passed with the object of protecting and 
supervising infant life. Owing to exigencies of space it is not possible in this section to 
do more than give a brief description of the scope and results of the legislation relating 
to public hygiene in its more important aspects. 


§ 2. The Public Health Acts. 


1. General.—The most important statutes relating generally to the subject of public 
hygiene are the Health Acts which have been passed in each State. While the scope of 
these Acts differs considerably in some of the States, there is a general similarity in their 
chief provisions and range of operation. The administration of the Acts is carried on 
by either a Central Board or a Commissioner of Health under Ministerial control, while 
their actual execution is imposed on local Boards of Health or on the local authorities 
constituted under the various Local Government Acts. Ordinarily the Central authority 
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has general supervisory powers oyer local Boards and authorities, and also has power to 
act in case of default by or in the absence of a local Board or authority as to any duty 
under the Act, and to recover all expenses incurred. The Central authority may also 
make regulations, and the central and local Boards may make by-laws for various pur- 
poses generally specified in the Health Acts. Generally it may be said that the chief 
functions of the Central Health authorities are :—(a) the collection and dissemination 
of useful information relating to health and the prevention of disease, and (b) to 
control, stimulate, and, where necessary, to supplement the efforts of the local 
authorities. 

Inspectors are sent to make reports on the hygienic conditions of country towns or 
districts with a view to assisting the local authorities with advice, and keeping the 
central department posted as to the activity or otherwise of these various bodies. 

Rating powers for sanitary purposes are conferred on loca] authorities by the Local 
Government Acts. 

The general powers of local authorities under the Acts extend to a variety of subjects 
and matters, including :—sewers and drains, sanitary conveniences, scavenging, cleansing, 
privies and cesspools, abatement of nuisances generally, offensive trades, public buildings, 
dwelling-houses and lodging-houses, hospitals, mortuaries, cemeteries and burial grounds, 
prevention of adulteration of food and drugs, unsound food, pollution of water, super- 
vision of abattoirs and dairies, prevention of infectious diseases, and infant life pro- 
tection. 


2. New South Wales.—The Department of Public Health is controlled by the 
Director-General of Public Health, and consists of various staffis—medical, bacterio- 
logical, chemical, veterinary, dairy inspection, meat inspection, sanitary, pure food, and 
clerical. It has under its supervision the State hospitals and asylums at Little Bay 
(Coast Hospital), Rookwood, Parramatta, Newington, Liverpool, Waterfall. (sanatorium 
for treatment of consumptives), and the David Berry Hospital. 

The work of the Department, briefly put, embraces all matters relating to public 
health and the general medical work of the Government; the Director-General of Public 
Health also holding the position of Chief Medical Officer of the Government. Its opera- 
tions extend over the whole of the State. 

The Board of Health has certain statutory duties imposed upon it by various Acts 
of Parliament, and the Director-General is President of the Board of Health. These 
duties consist largely in supervision of the work of local authorities (Municipal and Shire 
Councils), so far as that work touches upon public health matters connected with the 
following Acts:—Public Health Act 1902, Dairies’ Supervision Act 1901, Noxious Trades 
Act 1902, Cattle Slaughtering and Diseased Animals and Meat Act 1902, Sydney Abat- 
toir and Nuisances Prevention Act 1902, Pure Food Act 1908, and Private Hospitals Act 
1908. The Board further possesses certain powers connected with public health matters 
under the Local Government Act 1906. 

The Director-General of Public Health acts independently of the Board of Health as 
regards the State hospitals and asylums, and the various public hospitals throughout 
the State which receive subsidies from the Government. 

Tt may be mentioned that the Board of Health is a nominee Board, created in 1881 
and incorporated in 1894, The permanent head of the Department is the Under-Secre- 
tary of the Chief Secretary’s Department. 

In connection with the Pure Food Act 1908, the Director-General of Public Health 
has the assistance of an advisory committee (also nominee), of which he is the president, 
and on whose recommendation the Board of Health may make regulations prescribing 
food standards, prohibiting the manufacture or sale of food, ete., and for generally 
carrying out the purposes of the Act. _ 

The Department also controls, on behalf of the Federal Government, the meat 
export trade of the State. A veterinary inspector is in charge, and has assisting him 
thirty-five qualified meat inspectors stationed at Glebe Island and at various slaughter- 
houses throughout the State. 
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8. Victoria.—In this State the Public Health Acts are administered by a Board 
composed of two members nominated by. the Governor-in-Council and of seven members 
elected by the municipal councils. The medical and sanitary staffs of the Board consist 
of (a) the medical inspector, who is also chairman, (6) two assistant medical inspectors, 
(c) five port health officers, (d) five engineering inspectors, (e) one sanitary inspector, and 
(f) nine food inspectors. The main function of the Board is to enforce the execution of 
the Health Acts by the local municipalities, but it has been found advisable to supple- 
ment this supervisory function by an active policy of inspections as to the sanitary con- 
dition of various districts and the sampling of articles of food. The supervision of the 
sanitary condition of the milk supply is under the Dairy Supervision Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture. Acts administered by the Department of Public Health 
are:—The Health Act 1890, the Cemeteries Act 1890, the Cremation Act 1903, the 
Adulteration of Wine Act 1905, the Meat Supervision Acts 1900 and 1909, and the Pure 
Food Act 1905. 


4. Queensland.—The Public Health Acts 1900 to 1911 are administered by the 
Commissioner of Public Health under the Home Secretary. The executive staff of the 
Department includes a health officer, an assistant-health officer, a medical mspector for 
North Queensland, a secretary and five clerks, nine sanitary inspectors, and six food 
inspectors, in addition to rat squads in Brisbane and the main outports, and a mosquito 
squad for the Brisbane metropolitan area. A northern office, in charge of the medical 
inspector for North Queensland, is located at Townsville. A laboratory of microbiology 
and pathology, in charge of a medical director, is controlled by the Department, and 
performs a wide range of microbiological work for the assistance of medical practitioners 
and the Department. 

One function of the Department is to stimulate and advise local sanitary authorities 
on matters pertaining to the Health Acts, and, where necessary, to rectify or to compel 
rectification, at the cost of the local authority, of sanitary evils produced by local ineffi- 
ciency or apathy. Its powers and responsibilities were widely increased by the Health 
Act of 1911, which, inter alia, enables definite action to be taken against mosquitoes, 
rats, and other noxious vermin liable to spread disease. 

A scheme for the limitation of venereal disease in the metropolitan area has been 
recently put into operation in Brisbane under statutory powers. It includes compulsory 
notification, free treatment, and the free supply of salvarsan and its allies to all public 
hospitals. Compulsory segregation of venereally infective persons of either sex may be 


effected on occasion. 
‘ 


5. South Australia.—The Central Board of Health in South Australia consists of 
five members, three of whom (including the chairman) are appointed by the Governor, 
while one each is elected by the city and suburban local Boards and the country local 
Boards. The Health Act 1898 provides that the municipal and district councils are to 
act as local Boards of Health for their respective districts. There are 175 of these local 
Boards under the general control and supervision of the Central Board. A chief inspector 
periodically visits the local districts and sees generally that the Boards are carrying out 
their duties. There is also a chief inspector of food and drugs (under the Food and 
Drugs Act 1908), and a chief inspector of cattle, and there are nine other inspectors in 
outlying districts who are directly responsible to the Central Board. 


6. Western Australia.—In this State the Health Act, 1911—which amended and 
consolidated the preceding Health Acts of 1898, 1900, 1902, 1904 and 1909—now operates 
as from 1st June of that year. By this Act the principal authority (under the Minister), 
the Commissioner of Public Health, who must be a duly qualified medical officer, 
possesses full power to act as he may deem necessary in relation to any matter concern- 
ing public health, and has authority to appoint persons to assist him in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act. Every municipal district becomes a health district within the 
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meaning of the Act, and the municipal councils thereof become the local health a uthori- 
ties. Hach local authority is bound to carry out, within its district, the provisions of 
the Act. Local Boards of Health must not exceed seven members, who are appointed by 
the Governor for a term of three years, and are eligible for reappointment. A majority 
of the members (who must appoint one of their number as chairman), shall form a 
quorum, and all matters are decided by a majority of the members present, the chairman, 
in cases of an equality of votes, having a casting one. 


7. Tasmania.—In this State a Department of Public Health, under the control of a 
Chief Health Officer, was constituted by the Public Health Act 1903. The department 
has four inspectors, but district health officers are not provided for. The number of local 
authorities under the Public Health Act has been reduced to fifty-one since the Local 
Government Act 1906 came into force. All parts of Tasmania are now furnished with 
the administrative machinery for local sanitary government. 


§ 3. Inspection and Sale of Food and Drugs. 


1. Introduction.—The importance of securing a pure and wholesome supply of food 
and drugs is recognised by both the Commonwealth and State Parliaments. Under the 
Acts referred to later, and the regulations made thereunder, the importation of articles 
used for food or drink, of medicines, and of other goods enumerated, is prohibited, as 
also is the export of certain specified articles, unless there is applied to the goods a 
“trade description” in accordance with the Act. Provision is made for the inspection 
of all prescribed goods which are imported, or which are entered for export. 


(i.) Commonwealth Jurisdiction. Under Section 51 (i.) of the Commonwealth 
Gonstitution Act 1900, the Commonwealth Parliament has power to make laws with 
respect to trade and commerce with other countries and among the States. By virtue 
of that power, the Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act, 1905, and the Customs Act, 1910, 
to which reference has already been made in another part ofthis book (see pp. 588, 590), 
were passed. 


(ii.) State Jurisdiction. The inspection and sale of food and drugs is also dealt with 
in each State either under the Health Acts or under Pure Food Acts. There is, in 
addition, in the several States; a number of Acts dealing with special matters, such as the 
adulteration of wine and the supervision of meat. The sanitary condition of the milk 
supply is also subject to special regulations or to the provisions of special Acts; this 
subject is more particularly referred to in the next succeeding sub-section hereof. 


(a) General Objects of Acts. The general objects of the Acts dealing with the 
inspection and sale of food and drugs are to secure the wholesomeness, cleanliness, and 
freedom from contamination or adulteration of any food, drug, or article, and for securing 
the cleanliness of receptacles, places, and vehicles used for their manufacture, storage, or 
carriage. The sale of any article of food or any drug which is adulterated or falsely 
described is prohibited, as also are the mixing or selling of food or drugs so as to be in- 
jurious to health. 


(b) Inspection and Analysis. Power is given to any authorised officer to enter any 
place for the purpose of inspecting any article intended to be used as a food or drug and 
also to inspect articles being conveyed through the streets, by water or by rail. He may 
take samples for examination or analysis, and may seize for destruction articles which 
are injurious to health or unwholesome. Chemical analyses and bacteriological examina- 
tions are made by qualified officers. Special provision is generally made in the Acts with 
regard to the sale of preservatives and disinfectants. 
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(c) Advisory Committees. In New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia. 
Advisory Committees have been appointed for the purpose of prescribing food standards 
and for making recommendations generally with a view to carrying out the provisions of 
the Acts. The duty of enforcing these regulations is entrusted to the local authorities, 
but it is stated that up to the present comparatively few of the local councils seem to 
have realised the importance of guarding the food supplies of the people. 


2. New South Wales,—Provisions as to the sale of food and drugs in New South 
Wales are contained in the Pure Food Act 1908 and in the regulations made thereunder. 
The administration and enforcement of these provisions are primarily duties of the 
Board of Health, but may, by direction of the Governor, be left to local authorities. 
Analyses are made by the Department of Public Health free of charge. 


(i.) Special Provisions. The Act contains a number of special provisions. Drugs. 
must comply with tests specified in the British Pharmacopeeia, and packages of food 
must be labelled with description, weight, or measure of theircontents. The advertising 
or sale of any injurious or useless food, drug, or appliance may be prohibited, as also 
may the sale of any substance as a disinfectant or preservative. A person selling 
prohibited articles may not be liable to penalties under the Act if he prove that he 
purchased such articles with a guarantee in writing that they were not adulterated or 
falsely described, that he had no reason to believe that the same were adulterated or 
falsely described, and that he sold them in the same state as when he purchased them. 
The person giving the guarantee must be a resident in New South Wales, or, if a company, 
must have a registered office in New South Wales. The Board of Health may require 
the council of any local authority to submit for analysis during each year not less than 
three samples of foods or drugs for each thousand persons of the population of its area. 


(ii.) Zhe Advisory Committee. The Pure Food Act 1908 provides for the constitu- 
tion of an Advisory Committee on whose recommendation the Board of Public Health 
may make regulations prescribing food standards, prohibiting the manufacture or sale of 
food, or the use of appliances containing any specified substances, and for generally 
carrying out the purposes of the Act. 


8. Victoria.—In this State the prevention of the adulteration of food and of the sale: 
of unwholesome food is provided for by the Health Act 1890, as amended by the 
Adulteration of Wine Act 1900 and the Pure Food Act 1905 and regulations made there- 
under. While differing considerably in detail, the general provisions of these Acts are in 
many respects similar to those of the New South Wales Act of 1908. The Meat Super- 
vision Acts 1900 and 1909 specially deal with the supervision of the slaughtering of 
animals and the sale of meat in Victoria. The Pure Food Act provides, inter alia, for 
the establishment of-a specially qualified Foods Standard Committee charged with the 
functions of formulating standards of purity, quality, and composition for articles of 
food and drugs. Various regulations as to both food and drugs have been made by this 
Committee. The Act requires explicit labelling of packages, and provides for the 
punishment, where possible, of the actual adulterator. The retail vendor is not 
penalised if it is clear that he has no guilty knowledge, and that he has taken reasonable 
precautions against committing an offence. | A warranty or invoice may be available as 
a defence to any proceedings under the Acts, but if given by a person resident outside 
the State the defendant must prove that he had taken reasonable grounds to ascertain. 
and did in fact believe in the accuracy of the statements contained in the warranty or 
invoice. 


4, Queensland.—The Health Act Amendment Act of 1911 replaced the former statu- 
tory provisions relating to food purity as from 1st January, 1912. Power is given to 
local authorities in respect of food examination, but in practice the work is carried out 
almost solely by the special food staff of the Department of Public Health. Regulations 
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based on the findings of Interstate Conferences held at Sydney in 1910 and 1911, have 
been brought into operation. The administrative objective has been to avoid penalising 
the retail yendor if he has no guilty knowledge, and to so warn and educate all persons. 
connected with the production or sale of foodstuffs generally, that no tangible excuse can 
exist for deliberate sophistication. Systematic analysis is carried on, and special effort is 
made to suppress the adulteration of milk. Export dairy produce is controlled by the 
Department of Agriculture and Stock. Subsequent convictions for offences against the 
food sections empower the Commissioner to publish the name and offence of the offender, 
and to post these particulars up on the offender’s place of business for 21 days. News- 
papers may also republish such notices without risk of action. 


5. South Australia.—The inspection and sale of food and drugs is now chiefly con- 
tained in the Food and Drugs Act 1908, and in the regulations made thereunder; certain 
special matters, such as water and meat supplies, are dealt with in Part VII. of the 
Health Act 1898. An important proyision of the Food and Drugs Actis the constitution 
of the metropolitan area as a single district, so that the sale of food and drugs generally, 
as well as the inspection and supervision of dairy premises and cattle in the metropolis, 
is under the control of one central body—the Metropolitan County Board. Another 
important provision of the Food and Drugs Act is the appointment of an Advisory Com- 
mittee to fix standards of foods and drugs, and to draw up necessary regulations. In 
addition to dealing with the supervision of the milk supply and dairies, the Act provides 
for the inspection and analysis of foods, drugs, chemicals, spirituous liquors, patent 
medicines, and proprietary articles, for the inspection and examination of all animals 
offered for sale or slaughter, and for the licensing of ice cream and aérated waters manu- 
facturers. A warranty given by a person resident in South Australia is available as a 
defence to any proceeding under the Act, if the defendant prove that he bought the 
article in the same state as sold. Proof of absence of knowledge of adulteration is a. 
sufficient defence if the defendant could not by analysis or other adequate test have: 
obtained that knowledge. 


6. Western Australia—The adulteration of food and unwholesome food is now 
dealt with under Part VIII. of the Health Act 1911. Hach local authority (now con- 
stituted by this Act the local health authority) may, and when required by the Com- 
missioner of Health must, appoint its own analyst, inspectors, and other officers necessary 
to carry out the provisions of the Act. Under the previous Health Act of 1898, fairly 
systematic inspection of various articles of food was carried on within municipal districts, 
the samples submitted for analysis consisting chiefly of milk, and it was found that the 
effective supervision of imported tinned meats requires constant attention. Inspection 
of alcoholic beverages is carried out by spirit inspectors appointed under the Licensing 
Acts. 


7. Tasmania.—Though provision existed under the Public Health Act 1903 for the 
inspection and supervision of food and drugs, it would appear that prior to 1911 
no systematic attempt at enforcement of food purity was made in Tasmania. The 
statutory powers which existed under the 1903 Act left these matters wholly in the hands 
of local authorities, and the Department of Public Health had no power to take samples. 
for examination or analysis. In any action under that Act a defendant had to be dis- 
charged if he could proye absence of knowledge or that he bought the article in the 
same state as sold, and with a warranty. Under the Food and Drugs Act 1910, which 
came into force on the 1st of March, 1911, food and drug regulations are now placed 
under control of the Department of Public Health. The Act authorises the appointment 
of inspectors of food and drugs acting under the Chief Health Officer, or in the case of an 
inspector being a member of the police force, then under the Commissioner of Police, and 
any local authority may, and when called upon by the Chief Health Officer, must, appoint 
food and drug inspectors. Prosecutions have already taken place under this Act, but it 
is stated that its efficacy is likely to be seriously minimised by the lightness of the 
penalties imposed. 
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8. Food and Drug Standardisation.—With the object of securing uniformity of food 
and drug standards of the principal manufactured products sold in the Commonwealth, 4 
conference, which was attended by representatives of the Commonwealth and all the indivi- 
dual States except Western Australia, was opened in Sydney on 8th June, 1910. The result 
of this conference was that several adoptions of standards of food and drugs, and label- 
ling of articles for consumption were made, so as to obtain uniformity in the several States. 
The recommendations of the conference deal with a variety of matters and are too lengthy 
for inclusion in this publication. Among the most important may be mentioned the 
following :—(a) The addition to articles of food of preservative substances, being other 
than common salt, sugar, spice, wood-smoke, vinegar, and acetic acid, should be prohibited 
as far as possible, and should be permitted only in minimum proportions. (6) Theaddi- 
tion to any form of milk of any preservative (except sugar) should be prohibited. (c) The 
addition of foreign or artificial colourings or flavourings should be avoided as far as 
possible, and when permitted should be declared. 


§ 4. Milk Supply and Dairy Supervision. 


1. Introduction.—Milk is pre-eminently the food which needs most careful protec- 
tion at each successive stage of its production, carriage, storage, and delivery, from 
exposure to infection from extraneous matter. The problem of obtaining a pure and 
clean milk supply has accordingly, during the last few years, demanded an increasing 
amount of attention from the Health authorities, and in each State special laws and 
regulations have been passed governing the supervision of dairy farms and dairies. 


(i.) General Provisions of Acts and Regulations. In general, it may be said that it 
is not lawful to sell or offer for sale any milk which is not fresh or wholesome, or which 
has been watered, adulterated, reduced, or changed in any respect by the addition of 
water or any other substance, or by the removal of cream. Regulations made under the 
Acts provide for the carrying-on of dairy farms, dairies, factories, and creameries, under 
proper and wholesome conditions ; and supervisors and inspectors are appointed to en- 
force these provisions. Generally, the execution and enforcement of the Acts is left to 
the local authorities. 


il.) Registration of Dairymen and Milk Vendors. Dairymen, milk vendors, and 
dairy-factory or creamery proprietors are required, under penalty, to be registered. In 
some States registrations must be applied for before commencing to trade; in other 
States they must be applied for within a specified time after the premises are first used. 


(iii.) Inspection of Premises. Dairy inspectors employed by the central departments 
traverse the principal dairying districts, and inspect dairy premises, dairy herds, 
appliances, and utensils, and ascertain in what fashion the various local authorities 
carry out the duties imposed on them. Regulations and instructions are issued by the 
central departments for the information and guidance of local authorities, dairymen, 
milk vendors, and others, as to precautions to be observed in order to protect milk from 
contamination, and to ensure cleanliness as to the structural arrangements, dimensions 
and ventilation of premises, and as to the care and health of dairy cattle. If an inspector 
is satisfied that any premises or apparatus used therein are unclean, or unfit for the 
purposes of dairy produce, he may require the owner to put the same in a proper and, 
wholesome condition. 


(iv.) Notification of Diseases. Eivery dairyman or milk vendor is required to report 
immediately any case of certain prescribed infectious diseases occurring in any human 
being engaged at or residing on his premises. It is the duty of the local authority to 
take care that communication between all persons belonging to the infected household 
and the milk business in all its details is prevented. Cases ‘of notifiable diseases 
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occurring in animals at a dairy farm or dairy must also be reported immediately, and the 
owner must at once isolate the diseased animal. The sale of milk from an infected cow 
is prohibited, and, under certain circumstances, an inspector may order an infected 
animal to be branded or destroyed. 


(v.) Analysis of Dairy Produce. The local authority generally has power to enter 
premises and to take away samples of the milk, cream, butter, or cheese there found, 
and of the water supply therein, for the purpose of examination or analysis. 


2, Number of Dairy Premises Registered.—The following table shews the number 


of dairy premises registered and the number of cattle thereon in each State during the 
year 1911-12 :— 


NUMBER OF DAIRY PREMISES REGISTERED AND CATTLE THEREON, 1911-12. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria.*| Q’land. | S. Aust.* | W. Aust.* Tas. 
Premises registered swe} 4) 185524 14,086 13,686 918 469 946 
Cattle thereon ... ..-| 631,576 | 160,754 | 316,359 6,970 6,138 7,990 


* Victoria for 1910-11, South Australia for 1912-13, Western Australia for calendar year 1912. 


3. New South Wales.—The provisions of the Dairies Supervision Act 1901 extend 
to the whole of the Eastern and Central Divisions of this State and to all important 
dairying districts further inland. Other districts are brought under the operation of the 
Act by proclamation from time totime. Every dairyman, milk vendor, and dairy factory 
or creamery proprietor is required, under penalty, to apply for registration to the local 
authority for the district in which he resides, and also to the local authority of every 
other district in which he trades. Registrations must be applied for before commencing 
to trade and must be renewed annually. 


4. Victoria.—The inspection and supervision in Victoria of dairies, dairy farms, 
dairy produce, milk stores, milk shops, milk vessels, dairy cattle, and grazing grounds 
are provided for by the Milk and Dairy Supervision Act 1905, administered by the 
Minister of Agriculture. Under the Health Act 1890 and the Pure Food Act 1905, 
however, the Department of Public Health is empowered to take samples of food 
(including milk, cream, butter, cheese, and other dairy products) for examination or 
analysis, and to institute prosecutions in case of adulterated or unwholesome food. By 
the end of the year 1909, eighty-seven municipal districts, comprising about one-sixth of 
the area of the State, had been brought under the operation of the Milk and Dairy 
Supervision Act. The municipal councils have the option of carrying out the execution 
of the Act themselves or of electing for execution by the Department of Agriculture; up 
to the present all the municipalities in which the Act has been proclaimed have elected 
for Departmental execution. 


5. Queensland.—The control and supervision of the milk supply and of dairies and 
the manufacture, sale, and export of dairy produce in Queensland are provided for by the 
Dairy Produce Acts 1904 and 1911, administered by the Department of Agriculture and 

‘Stock. These Acts and the regulations made thereunder apply only to prescribed 
districts, which comprise the whole of the coastal district from Rockhampton down to the 
New South Wales border and the Darling Downs, Maranoa, Mackay, and Cairns 
districts. 
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6. South Australia.—The Food and Drugs Act, 1908, and the Regulations made 
thereunder (published in May, 1910), provide for the licensing of vendors of milk and 
the registration of dairies, milk stores and milk shops. The Metropolitan County 
Board carries out the requirements of the metropolitan area. In the country, the 
majority of local authorities have not made statutory provision for the licensing of 
vendors of milk and the registration of dairy premises; and, in consequence, the Central 
Board of Health provides for such under the Act. Reference has already been made 
(see § 3, 5 hereof) to the constitution of the Metropolitan County Board, 


7. Western Australia.—In this State the inspection of dairy herds is under the 
control of the Department of Agriculture, while the supervision of dairy premises and of 
subsequent stages in the milk supply is carried out by the Health authorities. At the 
commencement of the year 1908 a campaign was instituted towards the elimination 
from dairy herds of tubercular cattle. This campaign took the form of the application to 
all the animals in each herd of the tuberculin tests and the isolation and slaughter of all 
re-acting animals. 


8. Tasmania.—Under the Public Health Act 1903 it was the duty of local authorities 
to regulate the hygienic conditions of milk production and milk supply, and regulations 
dealing with milk, cream, and butter standards have been prescribed. Comprehensive 
by-laws for the registration and regulation of dairymen’s premises existed in many 
districts, but outside the cities and a few towns it would appear that these were seldom 
enforced. These matters are now governed by the Food and Drugs Act 1910, which came 
into force on 1st March, 1911. . 


§ 5. Prevention of Infectious and Contagious Diseases. 


1. General.—The provisions of the various Acts as to precautions against the spread 
and the compulsory notification of infectious diseases may be conveniently dealt with 
under the headings—(a) Quarantine; (b) Notifiable Diseases ; and (c) Vaccination, — 


2. Quarantine.t—Under the Commonwealth Quarantine Act 1908, the systems 
of State quarantine formerly in operation were abolished, and a branch of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Customs, under the immediate control of a Director of Quarantine, 
was created on Ist July, 1909. An amending Quarantine Act was passed in 1912, cor- 
recting certain imperfections in the original Act, and conferring slight additional powers. 
As far as is at present practicable, uniformity of procedure has been established through- 
out the Commonwealth in respect of all vessels, persons, and goods arriving from 
oversea ports or proceeding from one State to another, and in respect of all animals 
and plants brought from any place outside Australia. In regard to interstate moye- 
ments of animals and plants, the Act becomes operative only if the Governor-General 
be of opinion that Federal action is necessary for the protection of any State or States; 
in the meantime the administration of interstate quarantine of animals and plants is 
left in the hands of the States, 


(i.) Transfer of Quarantine Stations. The transfer from the States to the Com- 
monwealth of the quarantine stations, for the purposes of human quarantine, at the 
following places has been effected :—(a) New South Wales. North Head (near Sydney). 
(b) Victoria. Point Nepean (near Melbourne). (c) Queensland. Colnslie and Lytton 
(near Brisbane), Magnetic Island (near Townsville) and Thursday Island. (d) South 
Australia, Torrens Island (near Adelaide). (e) Western Australia. Woodman’s Point 
(near Fremantle), Albany, and Broome. Animal quarantine stations in each of the 
States have also been transferred, and steps are being taken for the taking over by the 
Commonwealth of other stations. New buildings and improvements are in course of 
construction at several of the transferred stations. 


l. From information furnished by the Federal Director of Quarantine. 
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(ii.) Administration of Act. Co-operation between the Commonwealth and State 
authorities is secured as far as practicable in the administration of the Act, arrangements 
having been made by which, under the Director of Quarantine, the State Health Depart- 
ments of Western Australia and Tasmania administer in those States the division of the 
Act relating to vessels, persons and goods (general quarantine), the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Department in each case acting as chief quarantine officer. Payment is made for 
these services to the State Government. In New South Wales, Queensland, and South 
Ausiralia, this division of the Quarantine Act is administered by a Commonwealth medical 
chief quarantine officer, while in Victoria, where the Central Administrative Office is 
situated, this division is directly administered by the Director of Quarantine. The ad- 
ministration of the Acts and regulations relating to oversea animal and plant inspection 
and quarantine is also carried out by the officers of the State Agricultural Department 
acting as quarantine officers. Power to take action for the prevention of the spread of 
disease within a State, still remains in the hands of the State, and as the functions of 
the Commonwealth and State may be exercised at the same time, the advantage of co- 
operation is apparent, 


(iii.) Chief Provisions of Act. The Act provides for the inspection of all vessels from 
oversea, for the quarantine, isolation, or continued surveillance of infected or suspected 
vessels, persons, and goods, and for the quarantining and, if considered necessary, the 
destruction of imported goods, animals, and plants. The obligations of masters, owners, 
and medical officers of vessels are defined, and penalties for breaches of the law are 
prescribed. Power is given to the Governor-General to take action in regard to various 
matters by proclamation, and to make regulations to give effect to the provisions of the 
Act. Quarantinable diseases are defined as small-pox, plague, cholera, yellow fever, 
typhus fever, or leprosy, or any other disease declared by the Governor-General, by 
proclamation, to be quarantinable. “Disease” in relation to animals means certain 
specified diseases, or “‘any disease declared by the Governor-General by proclamation to 
be a disease affecting animals.” ‘“‘ Disease” in relation to plants means ‘‘any disease or 
pest declared by the Governor-General by proclamation to be a disease affecting plants.” 
The term “plants” is defined as meaning “‘trees or plants, and includes cuttings and 
slips of trees and plants and all live parts of trees or plants and fruit.” 


(iv.) Proclamations. The proclamations so far issued specify the diseases to be 
regarded as diseases affecting animals and plants; appoint first ports of landing for 
imported animals and plants and first ports of entry for oversea vessels; declare certain 
places beyond Australia to be places infected, or as places to be regarded as infected with 
plague; prohibit the importation (@) of certain noxious insects, pests, diseases, germs, or . 
agents, (6) of certain goods likely to act as fomites, and (c) of certain animals and plants 
from any or from certain parts of the world; and fix the quarantine lines in certain ports 
of Australia. ‘ 


(v.) Regulations. Regulations have been made prescribing the quarantine signal ; 
the hours of clearance of vessels; forms of notices, orders, reports, and bonds to be used 
by masters, medical officers, quarantine officers, and importers; the period of detention 
of vaccinated and unvaccinated persons in quarantine ; the conditions of removal of 
goods and mails; the method of disinfection of persons, animals, and infected or sus- 
pected articles; the conditions under which certain animals not prohibited may be 
imported; the sustenance charges for quarantine animals; the conditions of importa- 
tion of hides, skins, wool, hair, bones, and animal manure; the method of carrying out 
the quarantining, disinfection, fumigation, and treatment of plants and packages. 
Regulations have also been made with the object of preventing the ingress to and the 
egress from vessels of rats and mice, and for the destruction of rats, mice, and other 
vermin. 


(vi.) General. The procedure has already been greatly simplified. Instead of all 
oversea vessels being examined in every State, as was formerly the case, those arriving 
from the south and west are now examined only at the first port of call and pratique 
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is given for the whole of the Commonwealth, except in cases of suspicious circumstances, 
while vessels arriving from the northern routes are examined only at the first and last 
ports. It is expected that the restrictions placed upon oversea vessels will be further 
removed as the machinery of quarantine is improved. The present freedom from certain 
diseases which are endemic in other parts of the world, would, however, appear to 
justify the Commonwealth in adopting precautionary measures not perhaps warranted 
in the already infected countries of the old world. 


3. Notifiable Diseases.—Provision exists in the Health Acts of all the States for 
precautions against the spread and for the compulsory notification of infectious diseases. 
When any such disease occurs, the Health Department and the local authorities must 
at once be notified. In some States notification need only be made to the latter 
body. The duty of giving this notification is generally imposed, first, on the head 
of the house to which the patient belongs, failing whom on the nearest relative present, 
and on his default on the person in charge of or in attendance on the patient, and on his 
default on the occupier of the building. Any medical practitioner visiting the patient 
is also bound to give notice. 


(i.) Notifiable Diseases Prescribed in each State. In the following statement those 
diseases which are notifiable in each State are indicated by a cross :— 


DISEASES NOTIFIABLE UNDER THE HEALTH ACTS IN EACH STATE. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. || Q'land. S.A. W.A.T Tas. 
Anthrax alae -aE oa aa it <5 ua ° im 
Ankylostomiasis ot eee Rea 34s 
Beri-beri 5 ore 8 ack =e PAS wae me os 
Bubonie plague sos Aae af + ate rig = huis 
Cerebro-spinal meningitis oi a 4b 5 Aer. 
Cholera ae ered beara ae + ee 
Continued fever is te ets fia 3.8 
Diphtheria ... a" ba ae ar Aid + 
Dysentery wa seal eyes cap amt <n “be “5: 
Enteric fever Ms ae id ts at: + tp 5 
Erysipelas ... AE i te at A a 
Gonorrhea ... aa Big ss Ase 
Infantile Paralysis Sis lagi nN ot st ote 
Leprosy ae a “Bs + a +tt of = SF 
Malarial fever ss BS) or i 
Measles bee ms d 
Membranous croup an aa + 
Ophthalmia neonatorum c an A Bab te sh 
Poliomyelitis anterior acuta ... aL =F ae an eae ar 
Puerperal fever 4 Tos a + Sr + Sw 
Pulmonary tuberculosis(phthisis) ‘ et rte ae a 
Relapsing fever 4 oe fl a" Te 
Scarlet fever 1a ee “in by ts ae hi te 
Scarlatina bes ; ag * 5 a + oF 
Septiceemia ... ai} Ben ase + tt es ne 
Small-pox ... ase Sieg ap + ats at a Gt 
Syphilis a Smee sia At nee 
Trichinosis ... a5 it ASS oor aU oer <a 
Typhoid... 45 bs 4p y St =i ate ap 
Typhus Fever ae ive Nee ae te wo i Si 
Whooping cough tes aeraly Ph Pee at aise pede ae Sax 
Yellow fever... a ila ata a 7; ie 


|| Those diseases marked with an asterisk in this column have been declared notifiable diseases, 
while those marked by a cross have been declared “dangerous infectious diseases’? under the 
Public Health Act 1890, and when prevalent in any municipal district may be declared notifiable 
diseases within such district. t Other diseases enumerated as notifiable under “The Health 
Act 1911” of this State are pyzmia, and Malta, dengue, low and Colonial fevers. { Thursday 
Island area only. ** Metropolitan area of Brisbane only. t{ Under the Leprosy Act 1892. 
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(ii.) Duties of Authorities. As a rule the local authorities are required to report 
from time to time to the Central Board of Health in each State as to the health, cleanli- 
ness, and general sanitary state of their several districts, and must report the appearance 
of certain diseases. Regulations are prescribed for the disinfection and cleansing of 
premises, and for the disinfection and destruction of bedding, clothing, or other articles 
which have been exposed to infection. Bacteriological examinations for the detection of 
plague, diphtheria, tuberculosis, typhoid, and other infectious diseases within the mean- 
ing of the Health Acts are continually being carried out. Regulations are provided 
in most of the States for the treatment and custody of persons suffering from certain 
dangerous infectious diseases, such as small-pox and leprosy. 


iii.) New South Wales. The proclamation and notification of infectious diseases 
are dealt with in Part III. of the Public Health Act 1902. Special provision is made 
by that Act for the notification of small-pox and leprosy, and for the custody and treat- 
ment of lepers. Many improvements have been effected by the Sydney Harbour Trust 
(see Section XXVI. hereof, page 977) with a view to generally improving the hygienic 
condition of the area under its control, and especially with the object of preventing the 
introduction of bubonic plague. Special reports dealing with the «etiology of outbreaks 
of plague have been published. 


(iv.) Victoria. Under Part VIII. of the Public Health Act 1890, the notification 
of small-pox, cholera, plague, yellow fever, and other prescribed malignant, infectious, 
or contagious diseases is compulsory. An amending Act, passed in 1907, requires 
medical practitioners and registrars to report all cases of notifiable diseases coming under 
their notice in any proclaimed district, and not merely those cases which occur in the 
district in which the practitioner or registrar is resident. 


(v.) Queensland. Under Part VII. of the Health Act 1900, all cases of infectious 
diseases must be notified; special provision is made for notification of cases of phthisis 
and small-pox. A report on plague in Queensland for a period covering eight successive 
years—1900 to 1907—has been published by the Commissioner of Public Health. Apart 
from the statistical data collected and collated, the report deals exhaustively with the 
medical, preventive, administrative, and epidemiological aspects of the plague, as 
observed in Queensland. Plague hospitals are provided at Maryborough, Bundaberg, 
Gladstone, Mackay, Townsville, and Cairns. Provision is also made for the diagnosis 
of leprosy, and lepers are sent to Peel Island, Moreton Bay. 


(vi.) South Australia. In this State cases of infectious diseases must be reported to 
the local Board, under the provisions of Part VIII. of the Health Act 1898, The onus ° 
of notification is placed primarily on the head of the family, and, failing him, the nearest 
relative, the person in charge, or the occupier of the house;.in any case, notification 
must be given by the medical practitioner attending. 


(vii.) Western Australia. Regulations made under the Health Act 1898 provide for 
the compulsory notification to local Boards of infectious diseases. The local Boards 
must report to the Central Board. The necessity for providing hospital treatment for 
infectious cases has been recognised by the Boards of Health, and in several instances 
wards for the treatment of these cases have been erected. 


(viii.) Tasmania. Provisions regarding the prevention and notification of infectious 
diseases are contained in the Public Health Act 1903, as amended in 1908. 


4. Vaccination.—In the State of New South Wales there is no statutory provision 
for compulsory vaccination, though such exists in all the other States of the 
Commonwealth. With the exception of Victoria, the Vaccination Acts are, however, 
not generally enforced. The following table shews, so far as particulars are available, 
the number of persons vaccinated in each State from 1908 to 1912 inclusive :— 
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NUMBER OF PERSONS VACCINATED IN EACH STATE, 1908 to 1912. - 


Year. N.S. w.* Victoria. Q'land.t S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. 
1908 ay! 42 | 20,924 Ate 1,502 6164 ni 
1909 aie 1°} 421,844 ras 1,477 + t 
1910 ye 980 |° 921,575 - Tt t 
1911 1% 20 | | 20,562 4 | + 
1912 ee ee + t + 


* By Goverment medical officers only. +Returns not available. { Notifications of vaccinations 
to district registrars during year 1908-9. 
In 1903, 24,857 persons were vaccinated in Tasmania, this being accounted for by 
the small-pox epidemic which occurred in Launceston in that year. 


(i.) New South Wales. Although there is no provision for compulsory vaccination 
in this State, public vaccinators have been appointed. A fee is paid, and free lymph is 
provided. 


(ii.) Victoria. Compulsory vaccination is enforced throughout the State, under 
Part IX. of the Health Act 1890. From the year 1873 up to the present time it is 
estimated that 72 per cent. of the children whose births were registered have been 
vaccinated. Free lymph is provided. 


(iii.) Queensland. Although compulsory vaccination is provided for in this State, 
under Part VII. of the Health Act 1900, only one remote district has been proclaimed 
under the Act. In the early part of 1912, the Queensland Government sent a medical 
expedition to the islands in Torres Straits. Over 1200 natives were vaccinated with a 
view t6 reducing the risk of the introduction of small-pox from New Guinea. 


(iv.) South Australia. The Vaccination Act 1882, which applies to South Australia 
and the Northern Territory, is enforced by the vaccination officer of the State and by the 
Police Department. Under this Act vaccination was compulsory, but in 1901 an Act to 
abolish compulsory vaccination was passed. ‘This latter Act was subsequently amended, 
and the present law is that no parent is liable to any penalty if, within 12 months from 
the birth of the child, he makes a declaration that he conscientiously believes that 
vaccination would be prejudicial to the health of the child, and within seven days there- 
after delivers the declaration to the vaccination officer. It is estimated that about 15 per 
cent. of the children born are vaccinated. 


(v.) Western Australia. In this State vaccination is compulsory under the Vaccin- 
ation Act 1878, which, however, remains almost a dead letter. All district medical 
officers are public vaccinators, but they receive no fee for vaccinations, 


(vi.) Tasmania.~ All infants in Tasmania are nominally required, under the Vaccin- 
ation Act 1898, to be vaccinated before the age of 12 months, unless either (a) a statutory 
declaration of conscientious objection is made, or (b) a medical certificate of unfitness is 
received. The Act is not enforced, and practically no vaccination of infants is performed 
in the State, or has been performed since the small-pox outbreak in Launceston in 1903, 
when 66 cases occurred with 19 deaths. It is estimated that 45,000 persons, or about 
one quarter of the present population, have been vaccinated. 


§ 6. Filariasis and the Destruction of Mosquitoes. 


1. Introduction.—The remarkable development of parasitology in recent years and 
the increase in knowledge of the part played by parasites in human and animal diseases 
have shewn that the difficulties in the way of tropical colonisation, in ‘so far as these 
arise from the prevalence of diseases characteristic of tropical countries, are largely re- 
movable by preventive and remedial measures. Malaria and other tropical diseases are 
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coming more and more under control, and the improvements in hygiene, which science 
has accomplished, lend an entirely new aspect to the question of white settlement in 
countries formerly regarded as unsuitable for colonisation by Huropean races. In Aus- 
tralia the most important aspect of this matter is at present in relation to such diseases 
as filariasis, malaria, and dengue fever, which, although practically unknown in the 
southern States, are of common occurrence in many of the tropical and sub-tropical 
parts of the Commonwealth. In Brisbane, for example, it is stated that during 1908 an 
examination was made of 200 patients who had been admitted consecutively to the 
general hospital, and it was found that 17 per cent. were suffering from filaria, though 
only a few of them had been brought in for treatment for that disease. It is also stated 
that an examination made in 1909 of 1000 patients admitted for all causes at the general 
hospital at Brisbane shewed that 13 per cent. of them were infected with filaria. It 
may here be mentioned that an Institute of Tropical Medicine was inaugurated in 
January, 1910, at Townsville, under the control of an expert officer. In his report for 
1910, the Director of the Institute refers especially to the initial difficulties confronting 
him on account of (1) the scarcity of suitable laboratory animals for experimental 
purposes, and (2) the absence of any systematic scheme of collaboration with medical 
confréres throughout the tropical portions of Queensland, which is stated to be essential 
to the success of the Institute, both difficulties requiring some little time and money to 
overcome. Most of the scientific work done during 1910 is necessarily in an incomplete 
state, but a fairly large amount of material, especially with regard to animal parasites, 
has been collected and will be dealt with at an early date. A full course of instruction 
in tropical medicine and parasitology will be arranged for, in future, at Townsville. 


2. Scope of Operations.—In certain parts of Australia considerable benefit has 
already resulted from the adoption of methods of anti-malarial prophylaxis. The 
extermination of mosquitoes in their larval stage by drainage, screening and oiling of 
water supplies, and the isolation of infected persons, are some of the methods pursued 
with success. It would appear, however, that before any general comfort and freedom 
from house mosquitoes and from the diseases carried by these insects can result, a much 
wider crusade for the destruction of the mosquito, involving absolute co-operation and 
conscientiousness on the part of the community in the elimination of breeding places of 
mosquitoes, is necessary.* In many countries “Mosquito Brigades” have been organised, 
whose object is the killing of the mosquito and the removal, as far as possible, of the 
conditions favourable to the insect. In other countries the churches, medical societies, 
corporations, business organisations, factories, and schools have all taken part in 
organising lectures and spreading literature dealing with the mosquito. 


3. Queensland.—The existence of filariasis was first discovered some thirty-three years 
ago. The Stegomyia fasciata, conveyer of yellow fever, is a common domestic mosquito 
throughout Hastern Queensland during the summer, but so far has never been infected 
from abroad. Occasional limited outbreaks of malaria occur in the northern parts of the 
State ; one at Kidston, in 1910, resulted in 24 deaths. The infection was traced to new- 
comers from New Guinea. Prior to 1912 several efforts were made to deal with the 
mosquito question in the larger centres, but, owing to the absence of the statutory 
powers, these had only limited success. Special provisions of the Health Act Amend- 
ment Act of 1911 remedied this defect, and extensive operations, involving oiling, 
drainage, tank screening, the use of larviverous fish, and other measures have been 
organised by the Department of Public Health. The metropolitan local authorities con- 
tributed £420 towards the undertaking for the first year. Some 50,000 square yards of 
natural breeding places are attended to weekly by a special mosquito squad, over 2000 
street gullies are oiled, and tank screening with fine wire gauze is being steadily enforced 
on owners and occupiers. The work is continued through the winter, in order to 
reach the eggs and larve at their period of lowest vitality. The Department’s inspectors 
have also received a course of training in insect destruction, with a view to enabling the 
introduction of yellow fever or other insect-borne epidemic disease to be promptly and 
effectively met. 


* See Report of the Commissioner of Public Health, Queensland, 1908-9, Appendix C., p. 17. 
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4. South Australia.—During the year 1907 malaria assumed such a serious form at 
the Government Smelting Works at Daly River, in the Northern Territory, that almost 
every employee was invalided to Palmerston for treatment. Early in 1908 preventive 
measures in the way of improved camp hygiene, treatment of swamps by petroleum, and 
the systematic use of quinine, were adopted, with the result that during that year no 
case of malaria appeared among the Government employees, although the natives and 
outsiders suffered as badly as before. The whole experiment cost under £5. Similar 
precautions have been adopted in other parts of the-State. 


5. Other States——In Western Australia it is stated that malaria is not known to 
exist south of the 20th parallel, while filaria has not been discovered at all. No 
mosquito-borne diseases are known to exist in Victoria or Tasmania, and it is stated that 
filariasis is uncommon in New South Wales, the only cases known being imported ones, 
Kerosene and petroleum have been successfully used to destroy mosquitoes at various 
places in these States both by municipalities and private individuals. 


7. Supervision of Infant Life. 


1. Introduction.—It has been frequently stated in recent years that when the social, 
climatic, and industrial conditions are taken into consideration, the infantile mortality of 
Australia, particularly in the large towns, is much higher than it should be. It is now 
generally recognised, however, that infant mortality is largely attributable to parental 
ignorance and neglect, and that, in particular, improper feeding is accountable for 
perhaps the majority of infant deaths. In all the States of the Commonwealth, Acts 
have been passed with the object of generally supervising the conditions of infant life and 
of reducing the rate of infantile mortality, and in many of the large towns measures 
have been adopted by private individuals to spread among the mothers a knowledge of 
the best methods of feeding and caring for their infants. Milk Institutes have also been 
established after the manner of the Gowttes de Laitt in Europe, with the object of 
reducing the number of deaths of infants from milk poisoning in the summer months. 
Reference has been made in a previous part of this book (see page 211) to the number 
of infantile deaths and the rates of infantile mortality in each State, and it will be 
convenient to here shew corresponding particulars for the year 1912, classified according 
to metropolitan and other districts in each State :— 


INFANTILE DEATHS AND RATES OF INFANTILE MORTALITY FOR METROPOLITAN 
AND OTHER DISTRICTS, 1912. 


Districts N.S.W. Victoria. | Queensland. S.A. W.A. Tasmania.| C’ wealth. 


NUMBER OF INFANTILE DEATHS. 


Metropolitan | 1,555 1,523 395 310 363 110 4,256 
Other ...| 2,127 943 949 435 350 281 5,092* 


RATES OF INFANTILE MORTALITY.f 


Metropolitan} 76.55 90.18 81.73 52.65 96.13 82.64 81.69 
Other Ene 67.42 49.88 68.25 | 70.26 71.24 62.14 62.88 
* Including 7 in Commonwealth territories. t i.e., the number of deaths of infants under 


one year of age per thousand births. 


1, Organised action in this direction commenced in 1894 in Belgium. The original Belgian 
Society is known as the “Société des Gouttes de Lait.’ The movement has become an inter- 
national one, and branches of the Society have been founded all over Europe. Similar philan- 
thropic work was commenced in the United States of America before 1894. 
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It may be seen that in each State the rates of mortality are higher in the metro- 
politan than in other districts. The causes of “preventable” deaths may generally be 
attributed to milk poisoning, want of knowledge on the part of mothers, inability to 
nurse, and lack of the necessary medical facilities. 

The figures in the above table do not, however, completely represent the hygienic 
aspect of the question. For every infant death recorded there are probably three or four 
survivors who have sustained more or less serious permanent physical damage, quite 
apart from injuries at birth or congenital causes. It is stated that the far-reaching 
influence of the first year or two of life upon the whole subsequent physical welfare of 
the individual cannot be recognised too clearly, and it has been alleged that many serious 
defects and diseases occurring in later life may be credited to results ensuing from 
infantile disease. This is particularly the case in respect of digestive diseases. 

The conditions regulating the employment of boys and girls in shops and factories 
are referred to in the section of this book dealing with Industrial Unionism and Indus- 
trial Legislation (Section XXVII.). Certain particulars have also been given in Section 
XXIV. (pages 929 to 931) of this book regarding Orphanages, and Industrial and Reforma- 
tory Schools in Australia. Though perhaps not directly connected with the subject: of 
Public Hygiene, it will be convenient to refer briefly in this sub-section to the principal 
Acts which have been passed in each State dealing with the subject of child-life, and to the 
principal functions of the States’ Children’s Departments. 


2. New South Wales.—In this State there is a State Children’s Relief Board under 
the direct control of an Honorary Board of nine members and under the administration 
of the Minister of Public Instruction. 


(i.) Scope of Operations. The scope of the Department’s operations comprises 
matters under the following Acts :— 


(a) The Infants’ Protection Act 1904. This Act deals with the control of children 
up to the age of seven years in licensed homes, and with the supervision of such homes. 
These latter fall into two classes—(1) The private homes of individual women house- 
holders, licensed for two or three children, and (2) institutions maintained by public 
subscription, licensed for any number of children up to 100. The Act also deals with 
paternity proceedings in connection with the enforcement of maintenance for illegitimate 
children. 

(b) The State Children’s Relief Act 1901. This Act deals with the boarding-out of 
destitute children, and includes the extension of monetary aid for children under twelve 
years of age who are allowed to remain with their own mothers when the latter are 
widows or deserted wives in destitute circumstances. : 


(c) The Children’s Protection Act 1902 deals with the supervision of lying-in homes, 
in so far as the children born therein are concerned. It also provides for the registration 
of children up to three years old boarded out privately apart from their mothers. 


(d) The Neglected Children’s and Juvenile Offenders Act 1905 has provided for the 
establishment of Children’s Courts throughout the State. The Act deals with the 
disposal of neglected and uncontrollable children and juvenile delinquents who come 
before the Courts. It contains provisions for the supervision of truant children, and for 
the introduction of machinery necessary to carry out the purposes of the Act. 


(e) The Public Instruction Act 1880. The supervision of all children of school age 
is carried out by officers of the State Children’s Relief Department, and action in regard 
to truancy and prosecutions for breaches of the compulsory clauses of the Public 
Instruction Act are undertaken. 


(ii.) General Supervision of Conditions of Infant Life. The principal functions o 
the State Children’s Relief Department are as follows:—(a) Provision for sickly infants 
with, or without, their mothers at the homes at Paddington and Thirlmere. About 


1. See Report of Department of Public Health of Tasmania for 1906-7. 
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twenty children are treated in each home. (b) The compulsory attendance of guardians 
of infants, boarded out independently by their mothers under the Children’s Protection 
Act, at the Metropolitan Hospital fortnightly, in order that the children in their charge 
may be systematically supervised by the doctors, and the development of ailments 
checked. (c) A home for healthy babies, twegty in number, at Croydon, with their 
mothers, the object being to free the latter from the more or less contaminating 
influences of large institutions, and at the same time to-protect the children from 
dangers of infection. (d) The establishment of-separate cottage homes for invalid 
children, according to their ailments, including special cottages for the scientific 
treatment of epileptic and feeble-minded children. (e) The supervision of all children 
dealt with at the Children’s Courts, the Carpenterian Reformatory, and the Industrial 
School for Girls. A special aspect of the Board’s work under this heading is the super- 
vision of children released on probation, and of children committed to the Farm Home, 
Mittagong. 


3. Victoria.—The conditions of infant life in Victoria are, to some extent, supervised 
by the Department for Neglected Children and Reformatory Schools under the Neglected 
Children’s Act 1890, the Crimes Act 1890, and the Infant Life Protection Act 1907. In 
Melbourne the Lady Talbot Milk Institute was established in 1908 in order to provide a 
supply of pure milk for infants. In the first annual report of the Institute, it is stated 
that out of about 300 infants supplied with milk by the Institute during 1908-9, only 
eight died. Créches have been established in many of the suburbs of Melbourne. 


(i.) The Neglected Children’s Act 1890. This Act provided for the establishment of 
receiving houses and probationary schools, and for the committal of neglected children to 
the care of the department already referred to, or to approved private persons or institutions. 
Assistance is afforded to the department by ladies’ committees in finding suitable homes 
for boarded-out children, and in supervising these homes. A receiving depét has been 
established, and special schools are provided for boys who are backward in their education. 
A certain number of boys, who bear the best of characters, are sent to learn farming at 
the Rutherglen Viticultural College. 


(ii.) The Crimes Act 1890 provided, inter alia, for the establishment of reformatory 
schools for convicted children. A considerable number of court committals and transfers 
from gaol are made to these reformatory schools. 


(iii.) The Infant Life Protection Act 1907. This Act came into force on the 31st 
December, 1907, and all ‘infants then in registered homes were transferred to the care of 
the department. Provision is made for the inspection of registered homes, which are 
divided into districts, allotted to four inspectors. The Act does not provide for the regis- 
tration or supervision of maternity homes. 


(iv.) The Children’s Court Act 1906. This Act provides for the establishment of 
Children’s Courts in every place in the State where a Court of Petty Sessions is appointed 
to be held. Any boy or girl under the age of seventeen years may be released by the 
Court on probation under the supervision of a Probation Officer, who may at any 
time bring before the Court any child under his supervision who has broken any of the 
terms of his probation. The Courts have power to commit children to the Neglected 
Children’s Department or to reformatory schools. 


4. Queensland,.—The Infant Life Protection Act 1905 is administered by the Com- 
missioner of Police. This Act provides; that, with certain exceptions, no person may 
receive, in consideration of any payment, into his house any infant under the age of 
three years for the purpose of nursing such infant apart from its parents for a longer 
period than forty-eight hours, or of adopting such infant, unless the person is registered 
as the occupier of the house and the house is registered as a nursing home. Registration 
of adopted infants is compulsory, and notice of the birth or death of illegitimate infants 
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must be given within three days. Police investigation occurs in the case of every 
illegitimate child born, whether the child be finally sent to a nursing home, adopted, or 
taken charge of by parents or relatives. 

The Lady Chelmsford Pure Milk Institute was opened in 1909 for the supply of a 
clean pure milk in Brisbane for infant feeding. The delivery of the milk began on the 
1st July, 1909. 


5. South Australia.—The State Children’s Act 1895 provides for the constitution of 
a council to have the control of all State children and the supervision of all institutions 
for their reception, education, or training. The Act provides for the establishment and 
inspection of institutions, for the commitment, release, and apprenticing or placing out 
of children, and for the licensing and supervision of lying-in homes and foster-mothers. 
Tlegitimate children are also received into the institutions under the care of the council 
and are placed out in various homes. Ib is stated that the result, so far as illegitimate 
children are concerned, is that the death-rate of infants supervised by the council is 
under 7 per cent., while the death-rate of those not under such supervision is 45 per 
cent. 


6. Western Australia.—In Western Australia the State Children’s Act 1907, 
provides for the control of boarded-out infants, the registration of foster parents, and the 
general supervision of the conditions of infant life and of neglected or destitute boys and 
girls under the age of eighteen years. The Act is administered by the State Children’s 
Department. The registration of maternity homes is obligatory, and persons acting as 
paid foster-mothers to any child under the age of three years must be licensed. Neglected 
or destitute children may be committed to orphanages, and convicted children to industrial 
schools. There is one Government institution under the Act, and it is used as a receiving 
depot for the temporary detention of all classes of children. The Act also provides for 
the establishment of Children’s Courts, which must not be held in any police or other 
court-house. 

With regard to the prevention of infantile mortality, the educational aspect has been 
met by the free distribution of pamphlets giving directions to mothers respecting the 
care and feeding of infants. 


7. Tasmania.—The Infant Life Protection Act 1907, which is administered by the 
Commissioner of Police, provides for the protection of illegitimate and privately boarded- 
out infants, and for the compulsory registration of nursing homes and occupiers. Notice 
of the death of an infant in a registered home must be given within twenty-four hours, 
and the adoption of illegitimate infants under five years of age must be registered. Notice . 
of the birth or death under the age of five years of an illegitimate infant is also com- 
pulsory. The Act also deals with paternity proceedings, in connection with the payment 
of preliminary or maintenance expenses for illegitimate children. 


§ 8. Medical Inspection of State School Children. 


1. Introduction.—For many years medical officers of health and many others 
concerned in education generally have, from time to time, suggested the desirability of 
a medical inspection of school children. The State, which enforces school attendance 
under penalties, is also under the obligation of securing.a satisfactory hygiene for the 
child during such attendance. Moreover, efficiency in education demands_ several 
things, viz., that the conditions under which the studies are made shall be physically 
and hygienically satisfactory ; that there shall be no undue concentration of nervous 
effort on school work, and that the child shall be reasonably safeguarded against 
infection, ete. Only by an adequate scheme of medical supervision can these results be 
attained. i 

Several limited and isolated surveys of the physical proportions of Australian child- 
ren have been made during the past 30 years in the various States. The first im- 
portant systematic survey, however, was made in Sydney in 1901, and the results were 


Ig 
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reported by the Government Statistician of New South Wales to the Australasian 
Association for the Advancement of Science Conference in Hobart in 1902, and shewed 
that the Sydney boy was taller than the English boy, but that his chest expansion was 
small in comparison with European figures. 

A series of measurements on 500 boys took place concurrently but independently in 
Hobart during 1901, which also gave similar results. It was recognised that the figures 
were based_on limited numbers, but they at least challenged attention. The 1901 
suryey in Sydney, though small, was a valuable and suggestive contribution to anthro- 
pometric research in Australia, and may be regarded as the beginning of a systematic 
attempt to ascertain what characteristics of bodily form are exhibited in Australia. 
This inquiry roused considerable interest in the other States, and series of measure- 
ments have since been made in Western Australia, Tasmania, and South Australia, by 
yarious authorities, and in Victoria by the Education Department’s medical officers. Hach 
year since 1907 the Department of Education of New South Wales has carried out regular 
anthropometric measurements of the height and weight of school children, and now 
possesses records of about 90,000 children, the results being detailed in the Department’s 
Annual Reports. A card for each child allows his measurements for successive years to 
be recorded. The department perambulated the apparatus, each set serving shows 20 
schools, and the visits recur in the same month of each succeeding year. 


2. Co-ordination of Effort—So far as it has been carried out, the medical 
inspection of school children goes to shew that in Australia, as in other lands, the 
hygiene, both of the schools and of the pupils therein, is more defective than is ordinarily 
recognised, and that not only preventable physical injury to the rising generation from 
school conditions can be avoided, but also instruction itself can be made more efficient 
by a proper regard to the demands of a good school hygiene. With a view to securing 
uniformity of procedure in the several States the Commonwealth Government in 1907 
formulated a scheme and communicated with the States asking their co-operation in 
obtaining measurements of school children with a view to establishing the relations 
between age, weight and height, chest measurement, etc. Delays occurred from various 
causes, but in a paper read at the Science Congress in Sydney 1911, the subject was again 
brought under notice, and this led to the appointment by the congress of a committee of 
experts to encourage anthropometric research and to consider the organisation of a 
systematic suryey of school children throughout Australia. The scheme was essentially 
identical with the former proposals of the Federal Government, but in the interim the 
report of the British Anthropometric Committee became available, thus making possible 
a method uniform with that of Great Britain, and making the results immediately com- 
parable with those of Kurope. 

The Australian Anthropometric Committee has drawn up a memorandum setting 
forth the importance and object of the survey, and suggestions as to method for the use 
of teachers, physical trainers and others interested. 

The ‘ranbabd survey is as follows :—The children’s heights, weights and chest- 
measurements are to be taken once a year as;near as possible at the same time of the 
year. A card for each child énables his development to be watched. Differently 
coloured cards are used for boys and girls. These cards should be kept in the schools, 
and the results tabulated on sheets and sent to the Commonwealth Statistician for the 
general tabulation, the Federal Government being willing for this to be undertaken. 

In several States advantage has been taken by the Anthropometric Committee of the 
assembling of teachers in physical training camps to.arrange for a demonstration on the 
object and method of the survey. Much interest has been roused, particularly as 
affecting the physical growth of school children, and as regards fatigue-effects in con- 
nection with the school programme or drill requirements. If in the Anatomical Schools 
of the Universities special teaching’ in anthropometric methods were given, it 
would perhaps facilitate the work. ane has been done in some of the universities of 
the United Kingdom. f 

As regards the anthropometrical aspect of the matter, questions dealing with physique 
and growth must receive more intelligent attention than has hitherto been the case here, 
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if the future of the British race in Australia is to be properly studied. A uniform scheme 
of comparative physical observations of children would go to shew the ultimate 
influence of the Australian climate on the British race, and would serve as a guide to the 
importance of certain forms of physical training. In addition, the importance of 
gathering information concerning the general trend of physical and mental development 
of Australian children, the variations induced by environment in different localities and 
different latitudes, and the extent of preventable influences capable of injuriously 
afiecting mental and physical development, is sufficiently apparent. 

On the coming into operation of the Defence Act of 1910, military training became 
eompulsory in the Commonwealth, and advantage has been taken of the prescribed 
medical examination to make a, systematic record of the height, weight and chest 
measurement of each trainee. There can be no doubt that these anthropometric records 
will in time furnish valuable data for the study of Australian physical development. 
Further reference is made to this subject in the section dealing with ‘‘ Defence.’’ 


3. New South Wales.—In this State, arrangements were made in May, 1907, for the 
medical inspection of school children in Sydney, and later in the year the work was 
extended to Newcastle. At the inauguration of the scheme, it was considered advisable to 
restrict the work of the first year to two populous centres in order to determine what 
procedure would be necessary, and what limits could best be assigned in the further 
development of the work. Two inspectors were appointed for the first year’s work, and 
a third in March, 1909. The scheme as now in operation embraces Sydney and suburbs, 
Newcastle and the West Maitland districts, and its extension to other country centres 
is gradually being carried into effect. 

The results of the fourth year’s work shew that during that period 144 schools; 
having an enrolment of 67,577 pupils, were visited by the inspectors. Of the total 
number of pupils, 16,909, or 25 per cent., were presented by the teachers for medical 
inspection as suffering from some physical defects. Of that number, 4848, or 28 per 
eent., were found to be suffering from defects of vision; 5750, or 34 per cent., were 
yeturned as suffering from post-nasal trouble; 2025, or 13 per cent., from throat 
trouble; 651, or 3 per cent. from very defective teeth, 487, or 2 per cent., from swollen 
glands; and 1509, or 8 per cent., from either defective hearing or ear trouble. The per- 
eentages here stated refer only to children presented as defective cases to the school 
doctors. Of the total enrolment at the schools, 7.2 per cent. had bad sight, 8.5 per cent. 
nasal trouble, 3.7 per cent. throat trouble or swollen glands, and 2.2 per cent. defective 
hearing or ear trouble. 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN, 1911. 


7 Boys—26,597 Records. Girls—23,100 Records. 
Age last Birthday. 
Average Height.|Average Weight|/Average Height. |Average Weigh’ 
Inches. Lbs. Inches. Lbs. ° 
3 years ... aes ae 40.9 39.0 40.0 37.9 
yee ay oa eas 41.4 39.2 40.5 38.5 
by M5 ae ial ai 42.3 42.9 42.0 40.8 
6555 Es eae se 44.2 44.9 44.1 44.4 
Cheam te Ze 46.5 49.8 ~ 46.1 48.4 
ope AR IARS eg are 48.2 53.7 48.1 52.8 
Qos ay ae Hot 50.3 58.6 49.9 57.5 
BAS aad Boe abe Bite 52.2 ° 64.0 51.9 62.8 
Bea oe 5 eae 53.8 68.1 53.9 69.7 
1D oF hose aD Abe 55.50 74.9 56.0 aeail 
13tKy, Te 245 ae ) 57.4 83.2 58.2 86.5 
14eRs typ 2% res = 60"2 94.4 60.5 96.8 
15 bay ee esis ae ahh 63.0 108.2 61.4 105.3 
TGs a waval, xesci ax By 65.3 122.5 ’ 62.0 111.4 
Ties ial ee 66.7 13e1 62.6 114.8 
18.5% its us BY 66.8 ORS RAL 1 63.3 HOM eH 
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Since its initiation in 1907, the scheme has embraced 140 schools, having an 
enrolment of 85,000 pupils, while upwards of 50,000 physical records have been received 
from teachers. The foregoing table shews the results of height and weight measurements 
recorded during the year 1911. 


4, Victoria.—In Victoria three medical inspectors have been appointed by the 
Education Department, and a commencement was made towards the end of 1909 by the 
examination of the pupils attending the Melbourne Continuation School. An Advisory 
Committee was also appointed to formulate a scheme of medical inspection, which it is 
proposed to extend to all State schools in Victoria. During the year 1909-10’ the chief 
work of the inspectors consisted in carrying out a preliminary investigation of the health 
of the pupils in various schools in town and country, and it was stated in the Report of 
the Minister of Public Instruction.for that year that the result of this investigation 
had shewn the presence of an amount of physical defect which, were it not paralleled 
in other lands would, in its magnitude, seem incredible. During the year ending 
30th June, 1911, many of the ideas and intentions outlined in the previous Annual 
Education Report were initiated, and the foundation laid for a proper and system- 
atic scheme of medical school instruction in future. In the year 1911-12 8065 
children attending elementary schools were examined and the results are appended 
below. The following table shews the defects and their percentage amongst Victorian 
boys and girls in all elementary schools examined :— 


VICTORIA.—NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF DEFECTS IN SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
1911-12. 


PARTICULARS OF DEFECTS. 


. | Deformities. | | 
N b 2 | 
tinabax xm | [nop frog AEs di fo gokad 
R { J | 5 = 5 @ 35) ; dl 

le dE 
EEA Se 2 2 | 38a) 8 a slr Boobs Bil Be | q sa 

> x ) [=a pee 6} 12) a Pas i= =| fy < | 

| n iS) 


NUMBER SUFFERING FROM DEFECTS. 
| | 
Boys 4153 762 | 1,026 | 1,233 | 2,356 96 | 385 | 156 | 52 | 14] 45 | 60 | 26 | 64 


Girls 8912} 362| .579 696 1,780} 1,259| 28 | 593 | 49| 6] 91) 49; 6] 2 


} 
i 
} 


Total 8065 | 1,124 | 1,605 1,929 | 4,136 | 1,855 | 63 | 749 | 101 | 20/136 | 109 | 82 | 56 
! ' | | 


PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL NUMBER EXAMINED, SUFFERING FROM DEFECTS. 

) 
Boys 4153 | 18.3 | 24.7 | 29.5 | 56.6 2:3 :0.8 135%) 1.2°)0.3) 1.0) 1.4) 0.6) 13 
| 


Girls 3912 | 9.2 | 14.8 | 17.7 | 45.5 32.1 |0.7)15.1 | 1.2 |0.1| 2.38) 1.2 | 0.1) 0.1 
| 


Total 8065 | 13.9 | 19.9 | 23.8 | 51.2 | 16.8 |0.7| 9.2 | 1.2 |0.2| 1.6 | 1.8) 0.3] 0.6 


5. Queensland.—In this State a systematic scheme for the inspection of State school 
children has recently been prepared and came into operation on 1st January, 1911, under 
which a Medical Branch of the Department of Public Instruction was created, consisting 
of a Medical Inspector of Schools, a School Nurse, and a Dental Inspector. Reports on 
the work of this branch for the half-years ending 30th June and 31st December, 1911, 
have been presented. 

The examinations made during the first six months of the year were confined to the 
schools in the metropolitan area, those made in the latter half of the year being held at 
schools in West Queensland. Of the 3068 children examined in Brisbane, 973, or 31.71 
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per cent. were found to be physically defective to an extent which either seriously inter- 
fered, or threatened to doso shortly, with their educational progress ; while for the 1199 
children examined in West Queensland, corresponding figures were 547, or 45.62 per cent. 
It will be seen that the percentage of country children with notifiable defects is much 
larger than the percentage of children with notifiable defects found in Brisbane. The 
difference is accounted for by the condition of the eyes in the children of Western © 
Queensland ; 17.34 per cent. of the children received notices on account of the condition 
of the conjunctiva, this factor being entirely absent from the Brisbane statistics. For 
physique and nutrition the country scholars compared yery favourably with those 
examined in the metropolis. During the year the dental inspector examined the teeth 
of 5706 school children. His report shews an appalling percentage of defects. In the 
metropolitan schools only 4 per cent. of the children had mouths free from caries ; 
while in the country schools the percentage, although certainly higher, was only 10 per 
cent. It is expected that periodical inspection, together with the advice and lessons 
given in dental hygiene, will bring about a marked improvement, not only in the condi- 
tion of the children’s teeth, but also in their general health. The Standard of 
Vision taken as interfering with the child’s progress is 3% and §, the latter only 
if the child complains or suffers from headaches, or assumes unnatural attitudes in 
trying to see. The standard adopted for defective hearing is }%. For explanation and 
significance of these fractions see footnote attached to the second table of this sub- 
section. 

In the reports the relation between educational progress or intelligence and physique 
and nutrition is shown under the three degrees of comparison, indicated by the words 
“Good,” “Fair,” and “Poor.” In the following tables the figures given in the two 
half-yearly reports have been added together, and thus the results of the whole year’s 
examinations are shewn :— 


QUEENSLAND.—RELATION BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN AND 
PHYSIQUE AND NUTRITION, YEAR ENDING 3ist DECEMBER, 1911. 


Physique. Nutrition. 
é Number 
Intelligence. |fxamined. 4, ¥. 3 


Good. ‘Fair. Poor. Good. Fair. Poor. 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN. 
| { 


Good sell nag ORG 1,182 _! 625. | 250 1,385 544 128 
Fair at | bry 84d 871 643 327 1,096 595 150 
Poor ere 369 131 143 95 184 126 59 

4,267 2,184 1,411 672 2,665 1,265 337 


PERCENTAGE ON NUMBER HXAMINED IN EACH CLASS. 


Good en anOOn 57.5 30.4 12.1 67.3 26.5 6.2 
Fair +. 1,841 47.3 34.9 17.8 59.5 32.3 8.2 
Poor sel 369 35.5 38.8 , 25.7 49.9 34.1 16.0 


The children examined were also classified according to ‘“‘intelligence’’ and 
‘* physical condition.’’ This classification is shewn in the following table, and it may 
be observed that the columns marked with a (x) indicate conditions which are alleged to 
interfere seriously with the child’s school progress. In this table ‘‘deafness” does not 
include the deafness accompanying adenoids, nor does “physical defects” include such 
as-are incidental to adenoids. Excluding the first and last columns, the figures in the 
table represent individual defects, not individual children. 
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QUEENSLAND.—RELATION BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
AND PHYSICAL CONDITION. 


“3 aacnoias, | Defective |g | alg.) sae 
Intelli- | 2-5 oa | 3 | 33! HS | 2 | as 
gence, | 38 Imarkea| stig. gor bog bide LEB beed eg dae 
Ag Marked. ee Lmovea. oat ee a ji Bo, < sabes 
NUMBER OF DEFECTS. 
SEE car 3 | ) . 
Good ...,2,057/ 429} 633} 58} 160} 900) 64; 44 fA 165 | 523} 0 
Fair... 1,841; 521) 573| 63} 125) 200] 82| 43/ 410/ 814] 640| 0 
Poor, ..., 369| 144! 97/  94| 92! 84) 98) “12 113/85) 151 | 11 
} } | 
} | | | 
[4267 | 1,094) 1,808} 145) 07 | 484/274 | 99 | 907 | 564 1,14) 12 
. 


| | | { t 


PERCENTAGES OF NUMBER OF DEFECTS ON CHILDREN EXAMINED. 


| 


Good 2,057 20.9, 30.8 2.8\.0 7.8) 9.7) 8.4) 20 182 8.2 |25.4 |0.0 
Fair 1,841| 98.3} 31.1 3.4, 6.8/ 10.9) 4.5] 2.3/22.3/17.1 |34.8 |0.0 
369} 39.0} 26.3} 6.5| 6.0, 9.2) 7.6| 3.3 |30.6 | 23.0 |40.9 |3.0 


| 

| 

} 

Poor od , 
} ! ! i \ 

* Normal hearing is assumed to be susceptible to an ordinary whisper over a distance of 
eighteen feet and is represented by the denominator of a fraction, while its numerator indi- 
eates to what this distance has to be reduced in order that the whisper may become intelligible. 
Visual condition or vision is similarly represented by a fraction, the denominator of which 
represents the distance in metres (a metre being approximately forty inches) at which normal 
vision would clearly distinguish an object, while the numerator indicates the reduction in 
distance required ere the patient attains clear effortless visual perception. Thus * would mean 
that a person whose eye test was represented by that fraction, could only see an object at six 
metres distance, which had he possessed normal yision he would have seen at a distance of 


twelve metres. Normal vision, which is generally tested by Snellen’s ordinary test type, is repre- 
sented by the fraction %. 


6. South Australia.—South Australia is now the only State which has no medical 
supervision of its school children, but provision has now been made on the estimates for 
a medical officer, a dental officer, and two trained nurses. In 1909, at the desire of the 
Government, Dr. Rogers examined 1000 school-going children in different parts of the 
State. No children under seven years nor over 15 years of age were examined. In- 
vestigations were made with regard to personal appearance, cleanliness, height, weight, 
chest measurements, teeth, eyesight, hearing, nose and throat, etc., and the report was 
presented to the Minister for Education in September, 1910, the results being, on the 
whole, satisfactory. A summary of this report, which contains statistical details ex- 
hibiting many interesting comparisons between various States in the Commonwealth and 
other parts of the world, was given in the previous issue of this book (see vol. No. 5, pp. 
1132 to 1138), 


7. Western Australia.—No general scheme for school medical inspection exists 
here, although examination in a few metropolitan schools has been intermittently 
carried on. During the latter part of 1906 and the first half of 1907 an extended examina- 
tion of about 3300 children was conducted by the Department of State Medicine and 
Public Health with the co-operation of the Education Department. These children were 
attending the State schools in Perth, Fremantle, Kalgoorlie, Boulder, Bunbury, and 
Albany. Many physical defe. among the children were detected, and the co-operation 
of the Inspector-General of Schools has resulted in steps being taken, where possible, to 
provide better hygienic conditions. The system followed during 1909 was that, wherever 
possible, a visit was made. to a, school, the teacher bringing up all children who appeared 
to be suffering from any physical defects or bodily ailments. The exact condition of the 
child having been determined, a notice was sent to the parents calling attention to the 
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necessity of obtaining treatment for the defect. Under the ‘* Health Act 1911,’’ 
Medical Officers of Health become medical officers of schools and school children, and 
during the last quarter of that year, 52 State schools and 11 private schools were medi- 
cally examined; twenty-three of these were in the Metropolitan district, 17 on the 
Goldfields, and 26 in other parts of the country. The results of the inspections are 
being collated, but are not yet available. 

In the Metropolitan District the members of the Dental Society have carried out a 
regular system of examination of children’s teeth. In connection with this, and also in 
connection with the general system of medical inspection, free treatment is provided for 
those children whose parents are unable to pay. 


8. Tasmania.—The credit of being the first State in the Commonwealth to provide 
for the medical inspection of schools and school children in a systematic way rests with 
Tasmania, where, under the direction of the Chief Health Officer and the Director of 
Education, about 1200 children attending schools in Hobart were inspected in 1906. 
The general examination was based upon that of the Royal Commission on Physical 
Training (Scotland) of 1903, but considerable modifications and adaptations were found 
necessary in order to fit it to immediate requirements. No attempt was made to secure 
anthropometric observations beyond those of unquestionable medical value, and in only 
one case (colour of eyes) were any purely anthropological data collected. The sociological 
data obtained (parental occupation, etc.) were found of much service, and produced some 
interesting comparative results. 

Medical inspection of school children as now existing in Tasmania is carried out by 
three medical officers, each controlling respectively one of three areas, which for medical 
inspection purposes are known as Hobart District, Launceston District, and the Country 
Districts of the State. Additional assistants in the persons of school nurses have 
been appointed to follow up the work of the Medical Inspectors. Reports on the 
physical condition of the children are furnished, and parents advised when medical 
attention is considered necessary, and in the case of parents unable to pay for such atten- 
tion, orders are given for free treatment at the hospital. From March, 1907, to 31st 
December, 1910, the total number of children examined in State schools was 20,961, of 
which 11,869 were examined in country schools, 5870 in Hobart and 3222 in Launceston. 
During 1911, 3655 children were examined by Drs. Clark and Ormiston, 2214 by the 
latter, who found advanced adenoids affecting 5.2 per cent., defective sight 4.3 per cent., 
and defective hearing 2 per cent. of the children; while Dr. Clark out of 1441 children 
found that 430, or nearly 30 per cent., were suffering from various defects to an extent 
requiring medical treatment in order to fit them for their educational studies. Of these 
430 children 208 had severe eye defects, and 153 were suffering from advanced adenoids. 
Out of the 2214 children examined by Dr. Ormiston 8 were found to be mentally deficient 
in the true sense of the term, while 7 others, though regarded as practically bordering on 
that condition, were described as unable to profit much by ordinary school methods. 
With regard to dental condition, all the Medical Inspectors agree that the teeth of the 
children of Tasmania seem to be uniformly bad. 
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SECTION XXXI. 


THE COMMONWEALTH SEAT OF GOVERNMENT. 


1. Introductory.—In each of the two previous issues of the Year Book (Nos. 4 
and 5) information was given in this section as to the events leading to the selection of 
the Federal Capital Territory, and as to the necessary legislation and the progress of 
operations in connection with the establishment of the capital city. The physiography 
of the Territory was dealt with in extenso. and topographical and contour maps accom- 
panied the letterpress, as well as reproductions of the premiated designs for the laying 
out of the city. Considerations of space, however, preclude the repetition of this infor- 
mation. 


2. Progress of Work.—The design for the laying out of the capital city having 
been approved, the ground survey is being proceeded with. Operations at the Cotter Dam 
and Redhill reservoir are in active progress, and the temporary bridge over the 
Murrumbidgee River is approaching completion. Numerous contracts have been let, 
and over 500 men are now engaged on roads and engineering works and on the building 
works at Acton and Duntroon. 


8. Lands in the Territory.—As a considerable portion of the Commonwealth lands 
within the Territory is not required in connection with the establishment of the city, 
such areas are being made ayailable for leasing under certain conditions. Leases of a 
purely temporary character will be granted for certain business and residential allot- 
ments on the site of the capital city. A scheme is under consideration for subdividing 
and leasing land outside the City area. It is not intended, at first, to grant leases for 
long periods, but to restrict them to terms of a few years, under conditions which will 
ensure the control and eventual extermination of rabbits and other pests. Reference has 
already been made on page 329 to the area of alienated, acquired and leased land within 
the Territory. In this connection it may be added that the precise area of the Territory 
cannot be accurately determined at present, pending the completion of the survey of the 
boundary between the Territory and New South Wales. 


4. Lands at Jervis Bay.—The Government of New South Wales has agreed to 
submit to the State Parliament a Bill to amend the Seat of Government Surrender Act 
1909, to provide for a transfer to the Commonwealth of about 18,000 acres of land at 
Jervis Bay, to be used for the Naval College and other purposes, and when such action 
shall have been effected a consequential Acceptance Bill will be submitted to the 
Commonwealth Parliament. 


5. Railways.—The permanent survey of the proposed railway from Queanbeyan to 
the city site having been completed, the line is now under construction, The work on the 
New South Wales side of the boundary between Territory and State is being carried out 
by the Railway Commissioner of that State, that within the Territory being carried out 
by the New South Wales Railways Construction Branch on behalf of the Commonwealth 
Government, The latter has agreed to repay the outlay to the New South Wales Govern- 
ment with 5 per cent. added. 
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The trial location survey of the line between Jervis Bay and the Federal Capital 
City is in progress. 


6. Educational Facilities.—As the result of a conference between the Administrator 
of the Territory and the New South Wales Education Department, it is proposed that 
the latter shall, for the time being, continue the administration of education in the 
Territory, the expenditure involved to be refunded annually by the Commonwealth to the 
State. 


7. Revenue and Expenditure.—The present revenue from properties within the Fed- 
eral Capital Territory (including that from rates, which amounts to £2682) is estimated at 
£5000. The expenditure up to date on works and other matters relating to the Federal 
capital, amounts to approximately £255,000, inclusive of the Naval and Military Colleges, 
and of expenditure incidental.to the selection of a site for the seat of government. 


8. Military College.—In June 1911, a Military College was opened at Duntroon for 
occupation by the cadets and staff. Particulars regarding the establishment of this 
College may be found in Year Book No. 4 (p. 1159). Previous reference has been made 
to it in the section of this book dealing with Defence (see page 1060). 


9. Inauguration of the Capital City—On the 12th March, 1913, the official cere- 
mony to mark the initiation of operations in connection with the establishment of the 
Seat of Government was carried out. Foundation stones were laid by the Governor- 
General, the Prime Minister, and the Minister for Home Affairs. At this ceremony the 
selection of “‘Canberra” as the name of the capital city was announced by Lady Denman, 
the wife of the Governor-General. 
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SECTION XXXII. 


THE NORTHERN TERRITORY. 
§ 1, Area and Population. 


1. Introductory.—Upon the extension of New South Wales westward to the 129th 
meridian in 1827, the Northern Territory was comprised within that colony (see Year 
Book No. 4, page 16), and in 1863 was annexed by Royal Letters Patent to the province 
of South Australia. With the adjacent islands, it was transferred to the Commonwealth 
on Ist January, 1911. 


2. Area and Boundaries.—The total area of this Territory is 523,620 square miles, 
or 335,116,800 acres. Its length from north to south is about 900 miles, while its 
breadth from east to west is 560 miles. Its eastern boundary, dividing it, from Queens- 
land, is the 138th meridian of east longitude; and its western boundary, separating 
it from Western Australia, the 129th meridian. Its southern boundary is the 26th 
parallel of south latitude, dividing it from South Australia. The northern boundary is. 
the coast line of those parts of the Indian Ocean known as the Timor and Arafura Seas, 
Near the mouth of the Wentworth River, in the Gulf of Carpentaria, the coast line is. 
met by the eastern boundary; at Cape Domett, near Cambridge Gulf, the western 
boundary cuts the northern coast line. The length of coast line is about 1040 miles, 
or 503 square miles of area to one mile of coast line; an exact survey has, however. 
not yet been made. 


3. Population.—(i.) Character. In 1881 there were 670 Europeans in the Territory, 
and at the end of 1911 the number was estimated at 1730. The Chinese population, 
at its maximum during the years of railway construction, 1887 and 1888, has gradu- 
ally dwindled, the estimate for 1911 being 1302. Japanese, first recorded in 1884, 
increased up to the year 1898, falling again after five years. The highest recorded 
population, excluding aborigines, was 7533 in 1888; the estimate for 1912 was 3475. The. 
year 1911 was the first in which the population was dominated by the European race. 
A thirty years table of population, distinguishing races, will be found on page 1154 of the 
Commonwealth Official Year Book, No. 4. Subsequent tothe census of 1911, a revision 
of the estimates, back to 1901, was made. The results are shewn in the following table :— 


POPULATION OF NORTHERN TERRITORY (EXCLUSIVE OF ABORIGINES), 


bd 1901 to 1912, 
Leh - Scere ; = 
EN et ie | Male. Female. Total, laiat December. Male. | Female | Total. 
- a al i! a 
| 
1901 senf Os 999 0 ah) GON | 4,673 | 1907 «(3,095 |. 642 3, 7OT 
1902 ...| 3,847 | 627 | 4,474 1908 rime OOaaul 2609 3,572 
1903 eal! JosDOe od 652 4,234 1909 mee (peas ieee ae LO 3,503 
1904 «.| 3,014 692 | 4,206 1910 ees LOS 563 By ai0al 
1905 ese} 3,008 | 678 | 4,046 1911 seniee2,002 586 3,248 
1906 2), BIQ48.20) M656 3,904 1912 «oe| 2,854 621 3,475 
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The census population (8rd April, 1911) was 2734 males, 576 females; total; 3310. 
The estimate for for 8ist December, 1912, was 2854 males, 621 females; total, 3475. 


(ii.) Movement of Population. The following is a summary of movement of popula- 
tion in 1911 :— 


MOVEMENT OF POPULATION, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1911. 


Europeans— Huropeans— Hixcess— 
Inwards, oversea | 272 Outwards, oversea | 231 Emigration over 
Births ees 12 Deaths aaa 22 immigration ...} 28 
Others— Others— Deaths over births 11 
Inwards, oversea 140 Outwards, oversea 209 
Births shy 45 Deaths ... ag 46 
Increase ...| 469 Decrease «| 508 Net loss ep 39 


The immigration and emigration of the Territory from 1880 to 1911 is shewn in the 
following table :— 


MIGRATION, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1880 to 1911. 


Bf meer eet ezenus | Re HIS | Yeu, | Mate! onions 
1880*....| 2,759 273 1L891....0. 442 657 1902... 354 | 543 
ESRC 354 1,135 1892... 505 549 TIOS Wns 491 | 701 
TBS2 os. 949 616 1893"... 335 387. 1904-... 520 | 575 
1883" 3s. 762 582 1894 ... 223 410 1905> «3: 578 758 
1884 .. 763 790 1895 28 453 356 1906 ... 457 623 
1885..-.:.. 855 664 1896 ... 553 362 1907). 595, | 637 
AB86e W251), 2,795 2,416 USOT... 541 611 1908 .:: 510 652 
1887. ...}. 3,667 1,409 1898 ... 637 522 1909»... 544 592 
L883h 7.25} 1,563 1,025 if o)2 ae 461 372 ae pK pseeae 453 621 
1889 ... 695 1,514 1900 ... 346 392 AY (Be Nn 412 440 
HEIOL, 488 886 QO. 3s 338 355 


* From 17th August to end of year. 


(iii.) Phe Aborigines. An account of the Australian aborigines, by Dr. W. Ramsay 
Smith was given in Year Book No. 3 (pp. 158-176)... The interior of the continent 
is the most thickly populated by the natives, but it is believed that they are rapidly 
dying out. In these regions, remote from contact with other races, the native 
has maintained his primitive simplicity, and furnishes an interesting subject of study to 
the anthropologist and ethnologist. At the census of 1911, full-blooded aboriginals in 
the employ of whites, and those who were living in a civilised or semi-civilised condition 
in the vicinity of Huropean settlements, were enumerated—the males being 743, females 
480; total, 1223. It has been estimated that the total black population of the Territory 
is upwards of 20,000. 


§ 2. Historical. 
1. Exploration and Colonisation.—(i.) Coastal Surveys. The coast was surveyed 
‘by King in 1817, and by Wickham and Stokes in 1838 and 1839. Port Darwin, the 
site of Darwin, the present capital, was discovered in the latter year. 
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(ii.)) Exploration of Interior. Leichhardt traversed a great deal of the country in 
1844-5, journeying from Queensland to Port Essington. Gregory started from Point 
Pearce in 1855, and reached Brisbane. Minor explorations were also successfully 
undertaken. 


(iii.) Crossing the Continent. In 1861, Stuart began his transcontinental journey 
from Adelaide, and reached the north coast in July, 1862. “His track has become the 
main route, and along it the telegraph line is constructed. 


(iv.) Demarcation of Boundaries. Upon the extension westwards of New South 
Wales, in 1827, the Territory was included in that colony, and remained so until 1863, 
when it was added to South Australia, which in 1836 had been created a separate 


province. 


(v.) The Military Settlement. A military post was formed on Melville Island in 
1825. This was transferred in 1827 to Raffles Bay, and a few years later to Port 
Essington. Little public attention was given to the station, and no attempt at colonisa- 
tion was made. It was abandoned in 1849. 


2. Control by South Australia—(i.) Transfer. As a result of representations to 
the Imperial Government by South Australia, the Territory was incorporated with that 
State in 1863, and administered through a Government Resident located at Port Darwin 
up to 81st December, 1910. Harly attempts at settlement failed. Ultimately, Port 
Darwin was chosen for the site of the capital, and Palmerston founded. 


(ii.) Land Legislation. The South Australian Government’s land legislation was 
framed to attract settlers, viz., low rents with easy entry and unencumbered holding 
over long periods ; or grant of fee simple at low price. Special arrangements were made 
to foster tropical agriculture, including the establishment of botanic gardens at Port 
Darwin, for observation and experiment. Large ‘‘runs’’ were established on the 
northern well grassed and watered pastures. 


(iii.) Mining. The survey and construction of the overland telegraph revealed the 
auriferous nature of the country, and gold and other minerals were discovered in various 
localities. The Government regulated the area of claims and the conditions upon which 
they were held. ‘ 


(iv.) Cessation of Swpervision by South Australia. Progress was not as 
marked as was desired, the Territory being thought capable of more rapid development. 
Accordingly the Federal and State Governments agreed upon a surrender by the latter as 
from ist January, 1911, since which date the Territory has been a dependency of the 
Commonwealth. 


4 
3. Transfer to Commonwealth.—(i.) The Agreement. An agreement of transfer, 
afterwards ratified by the respective Parliaments, was made between the two Govern- 


ments. In accordance with a proclamation issued in the terms of the Commonwealth 
Acceptance Act (No. 20 of 1910), the transfer was effected on 1st January, 1911. 


(ii.) The Northern Territory Acceptance Act. By the Commonwealth Act, the 
agreement is ratified and approved, the Territory is accepted together with the Palmer- 
ston and Pine Creek Railway ; laws and courts of justice remain in operation, powers 
and functions of magistrates and officials remain vested; estates and interests continue 
upon the same terms; trade with Australian States is declared free. The Common- 
wealth assumes responsibility for the State loans in respect of the Territory, paying the 
interest yearly to the State, providing a sinking fund to pay off the loans at maturity, 
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and paying cff the deficit in respect of the Territory. It also purchases the Port 
Augusta to Oodnadatta railway, and agrees to complete the construction of the trans- 
continental railway from Port Darwin to Port Augusta. 


(iii.) The South Australian Surrender Act. The State Act approves and ratifies 
the agreement surrendering the Territory. 


(iv.) The Northern Territory (Administration) Act 1910. The Act provides for 
Government authorising the appointment of an administrator and officials. South 
Australian laws are declared to continue in force as laws of the Territory and certain 
Commonwealth Acts to apply. Power is given to the Governor-General to make 
Ordinances having the force of law. 


(v.) Administration. A Resident Administrator, vested with supreme authority in 
internal affairs, was appointed in the Department of the Minister for External Affairs in 
February, 1912. Many other important administrative offices have also been filled. 


(vi.) Legislation. The main provisions of the Ordinances passed are as follows :— 
The powers and duties of the Administrator vested in the appointee, include custody of the 
public seal, appointment and suspension of officials, and execution of leases of Crown lands. 
He is assisted by a council of advice, not exceeding six, and meeting monthly. A 
Supreme Court with original and appellate jurisdiction is instituted, the method of 
appointment of the Judge is prescribed, and provision is made for trial by jury, and for the 
registration and summoning of jurors. A Sheriff, a Registrar-General, and a Health 
Officer are provided for, also the registration of births, marriages and deaths, and of deeds 
and documents. District Councils are authorised to assess land values and levy rates on 
unimproved value. Custody and control of aborigines with extensive powers of super-’ 
vision are vested in the Chief Protector. Birds protected during the year, and during 
part of the year, arescheduled. Crown lands are classified, and their mode of acquisition, 
entry and holding defined. Shop assistants are to have a weekly half holiday, and the 
establishments must be closed at a certain time. Mining is encouraged by the provision 
of rewards for the invention of new processes, and the discovery of valuable deposits and 
of new mineral fields; subsidization of the industry and the issue of prospecting licenses 
are also provided for. Licences to search for mineral oil, and leases of land for the work- 
ing of the industry are available. A Board is constituted for the purpose of making 
advances to settlers, who intend to improve and stock their holdings, to purchase farm 
implements, plant, etc., or to pay off mortgages, the rate of interest and terms of repay- 


ment being set out. 


§ 3. Physiography. 


1. Tropical Nature of the Country.—The Territory is within the torrid zone, with 
the exception of a strip 24 degrees wide, which lies south of the Tropic of Capricorn. 


9. Contour and Physical Characteristics.—The low flat coast line seldom reaches 
a height of 100 feet. Sandy beaches and mud flats, thickly fringed with mangroves, 
prevail. Sandstone, marl, and ironstone form the occasional cliffy headlands. The sea 
frontage of more than 1000 miles is indented by bays and inlets and intersected by 
numerous rivers, many of which are navigable for considerable distances from their 


estuaries. 
"The principal features of the coast line are enumerated in Year Book No, 1, p. 66; 


the rivers in Year Book No. 2, p. 76; the mountains in Year Book No. 8, p. 67; the 
lakes in Year Book No. 4, p. 77; the islands in Year Book No. 5, pp. 71, 72, and the 
mineral/springs in the present volume, p. 65. 

Inland, the country is generally destitute of conspicuous landmarks. From the 
coast there is a general rise southwards to the vicinity of the 17th or 18th parallel of 


‘ 
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south latitude, where the higher lands form the watershed between the rivers that flow 
northwards to the sea, and those that form the scanty supply of the interior systems. 
Towards the centre of the continent the land over a wide area is of considerable elevation, 
and there are several mountain ranges, generally with an east and west trend. 


§ 4. Climate. 


On the northern coast, as in the tropics generally, there are two main climatic 
divisions—the wet season, November to April; and the dry season, May to October. 
The changes of season are uniform and regular. Immediately after the yernal equinox, 
the wet season is heralded by the cessation of the east-south-easterly monsoon, which gives 
place to calms and light variable winds. Intensely hot weather prevails for a few days, 
thunder-clouds gathering and increasing daily until they burst in heavy thunderstorms 
accompanied by hurricanes, and increasing in strength and frequency until the end of 
November, when they become of almost daily occurrence, about an inch of rain falling 
during each storm. During December the north-west monsoon sets in gradually, with 
rain nearly every day, and increasing in force until about the end of January. At this 
period of the year the wet season penetrates into the heart of the continent. This monsoon 
dies away at the autumnal equinox, and is succeeded by light and variable winds till the 
end of April, when the dry season commences with the setting in of the south-east 
monsoon, Nearly the whole of the rainfall occurs in the summer months, 


§ 5. Fauna and Flora. 


1. Native Animals.—The ordinary types of Australian fauna inhabit the territory. 
As elsewhere on the continent, the higher Theria are rare. There are many genera of 
marsupials, and individuals are numerous. The birds also are typically Australian, 
with brilliant plumage, and not generally gifted with song. Crocodiles and 
fresh-water tortoises frequent the northern rivers. There are some species of snakes, 
mostly non-venomous, the most numerous being the harmless python. Frogs abound, 
the water-holding frog being common in Central Australia. The rivers contain many 
varieties of freshwater fish. The molluscan fauna of the coast are mostly carnivorous, 
the vegetable feeders being very poorly represented, probably on account of the dearth ‘of 
seaweed. Land and -freshwater shellfish are not abundant. Among insects, many 
beautiful butterflies thrive in the warm damp atmosphere. Beetles also are strongly 
represented. The white ant is a pest, very few timbers being immune from its ravages. 
Anthills in the Territory sometimes attain a height of twenty-five feet and a diameter of 
ten feet. Another destructive insect, particularly active and mischievous inland, is the 
borer. Mosquitoes and sandflies are very troublesome, eaaienlerty from January to April. 
There are not many crustaceans. 


2. Imported Stock.—Buffalo thrive in the Territory. At Port Hssington they are 
numerous, and there are large herds on Melville Island... Timor ponies have also been 
introduced. Imported sheep and horned cattle thrive on the stations. 


3. Protection of Fauna,—Ruthless destruction of native birds is prohibited. An 
ordinance (No. 1 of 1912) gives the Administrator power to declare that any bird is pro- 
tected; and provides that permits to export protected birds, or the skins or eggs of such 
birds, will only be issued subject to such conditions as the Administrator directs. 


4, Flora.—The vegetation is tropical, many of the forms belonging to the Malayan 
and Oceanic regions. The timber trees are not of great commercial value, but in the 
coastal regions tropical vegetation grows luxuriantly to the water’s edge. The indented 
arms of the coast are thickly fringed with the mangrove. On the ranges, pines, fig trees, 
and orange trees flourish. The Roper River drains extensive forest lands. Leichhardt 
pines and palms form the vegetation of the tableland, which stretches across the 
Territory about the 14th degree of south latitude. On the higher steppes there are a 
few varieties of eucalyptus, and many fibre plants are also indigenous. On the wide 
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expanses of plain country of the interior, there is little vegetation, tree. growth being very 
scanty, consisting chiefly of stunted eucalypts, such as the gimlet gum, black box, and 
desert sheoak. In the north-western districts there is an almost entire absence of 
lichens and mosses, though ferns are plentiful in the vicinity of the Victoria River. The 
following orders are well represented:—Huphorbiacee, Composite, Convolvulacee, Ru- 
biacez, Goodenoviacea, Leguminosae, Urticee. 


§ 6. Production. 


There is no great home consumption of the articles produced in the Territory, the 
greater part being exported oversea and to the States of the Commonwealth. 


1. Stock.—The spacious, well-grassed “runs” of the Territory are suitable for horse 
and eattle breeding. It is anticipated that the cattle trade with the East will develop. 
Large numbers are overlanded to neighbouring States, which also take considerable 
quantities of horse hides. The number of stock on 31st December, 1911, was :— 


LIVE STOCK, NORTHERN FERRITORY, 3ist DECEMBER, 1911. 


Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 
21,407 ri 459,780 one 50,983 ote 1,500 


Dairying as an industry is non-existent. The abundant indigenous herbage is, 
however, well suited for stock, and the making of hay and ensilage would ensure the 
development of the industry. 


2. Mining.—Considerable quantities of the precious and commercial metals are 
mined. The discovery of gold and tin in various locafities, and the measure of success 
that has attended their working, indicate scope for development. 


(i.) Mineral production. Both alluvial and reef gold are found, and there are 
several batteries and cyanide plants. The quantity and value of gold produced during 
1911 was 7277 fine ounces, valued at £30,910. Other minerals raised during 1911 were :— 
163 tons of copper ore, valued at £1470; 49 tons of wolfram ore, valued at £4048; and 
239 tons of tin ore valued at £22,900. Bismuth valued at £25 was also produced... The 
total value of minerals raised during 1911 was £59,353. 


(ii.) Mineral Production, 1894 to 1911. The following table shews the total mineral 
production for 18 years. 


VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1894 to 1911. 


mpi, ol jue Silver |) Copper || Stelter | gota 
Year. Gold. alah Wolfram! |) “Pilve onpe rreduct Reel 
a & & £ & £& £ 

1894 _...| 109,699 . 1,251 4 put by gee 1,204 nae 112,269 
A895Vor.-| LOZ SIG yl. 12815 ae He 410 oa 105,041 
1896 ...| 81,210 530 bat 1,230 doh a6 82,970 
LOOT eas) G1, 240 10 nee acy ae Ben 81,220 
1898  ...) 84,789 100 = oe fas Je 3) 845889 
LEQO NS 63,565 180 orig sie S50 ae 63,745 
1900: , ...)) »,67,988 TTA, , an 522 14,095 cut i |. Soroka. 
1901 ...|. 76,609 2,105 175 20 2,345 ah 81,254 
1902 ....| 70,325 5,985 Bal ants 1,813 Zot 78,128 
1903 ...| 61,600 10,773 oe oe 55 Shp 72,428 
1904... 3,983 27,360 2,500 1,386 qe 27,029 62,258 
HIVE eal SOL97L 25,877 2,573 1,303 6,677 9,659 77,060 
1906 ...| 54,225 33,837 7,144 2,355 13,154 85,606 146,665" 
MOT 122./)\2121,928 41,365 11,451 2,093 13,148 1,888 91,868 
1908 _...| 23,943 35,876 1,925 30 5,413 2,555 70,042 
1909 ...| 24,148 82,741 4,105 ere 1,400 2,342 64,736 
LOO iat Oe LL 31,113 6,686 hhe 1,196 roe 60,706 
t9TL .. ef SO; 910 22,900 4,048 aS. 1,470 ars 59,353} 

* Includes santalite valued at £140, and amblygonite valued at £204. + Includes bismuth 


valued at £300. ¢ Includes bismuth, valued at £25. 
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(iii.) Employment of Miners, 1894 to 1911. The following table shews employment 
in mining for eighteen years, distinguishing Chinese :— 


MINERS, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1894 to 1911, 


| 

Year. Europeans.| Chinese. Total. || Year. | Huropeans.| Chinese. Total. 
1894... 65 2009 > 1°" 2 020 19038 91 1,202 1,293 
1895... 111 2,082 2,143 1904 189 1,158 1,347 
E96 foes 193 1,678 L871 oi et905 161 1,077 1,238 
1897”... 153 1,633 1,786 || 1906 179 1,018 1,197 
1898 ... 107 154564) 245563 1907 208 958 1,166 
1899.34} 114 1,372 1,486 1908 150 674 824 
1900°~ ..3 72 1,432 1,504 1909 190 630 820 
E901) 5. 58 LEZBO) Ny LN SSS hh ® LOTO 140 602 742 
1902 ... 47 1,160 1,207 1911 101 575 676 


(iv.) Mining Accidents, 1900 to 1911. In 1911 five mining accidents were recorded, 
resulting in the deaths of four Chinese and serious injury to one Chinese. ‘There were 
no serious accidents in 1910. During the ten years preceding, ten fatal accidents and 
eight cases of serious injury were recorded, the majority of the victims being Chinese. 


3. Pearl Shell_—tIn 1884 mother-of-pearl shell was discovered in the harbour of 
Port Darwin. Difficulty in working, principally through heavy tides and muddy water, 
retarded the development of the industry for many years. Latterly, however, the 
opening up of new patches has led to a revival. In 1911, thirty-one boats were engaged, 
valued, with their equipment, at about £10,000; 138 men were employed. Seventy-one 
tons of pearl shell were obtained, valued at £15,666. Béche-de-mer valued at £1451 
was also raised. 


§ 7. Commerce and Shipping. 


1. Trade.—The following table shews the total trade of the Territory for 10 years 
from 1901 to 1910:— 


VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1901 to 1910, 


— 1901. 1902, | 1903. 1904. | 1905. 1906. (1907. 1908. 1909, 1910. 


2% ie £ Le a vas z £ z 
Imports _...| 108,886 | 107,217 | 125,244 | 113,461 | 86,878 | 74,659 | 78,996 | 68,905 | 57,94 | 52,398 
Exports *.,| 302,931 | 191,558 | 178,266 | 235,650 216/279 | 254,92 | 345,721 | 241/028 | 2781555 | 2601063 


Total Trade} 411,817 | 298,775 | 303,510 | 349,111 |. 303,157 | 328,881 | 424,717 | 309,933 | 336,549 | 321,461 


No record is now kept of the direction of trade between the Commonwealth States 
and Territories. It is, therefore, impossible to give the total imports and exports of the 
Northern Territory for years later than 1910. In 1911 the imports from places outside 
Australia were valued at £16,920, an increase of £3966 on the previous year. The 
exports to oversea countries were valued at £48,468, a decrease of £12,983 as compared 
with 1910. 
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From 1881 to 1910, the annual average trade in five-year periods was :— 


VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1881 to 1910. 


7 = 


| | fez 
Period. ee ore Sana Pena’ chia tat press Sel 
£ gee: £ | £ 
1881-1885 125,600 92,727 | 1896-1900 127,489 158,978 
1886-1890 236,099 | 113,156 | 1901-1905 108,337 224 937 
1891-1895 109,704 | 177,463 | : 277,718 
j 1 


1906-1910 | 66,590 


2. Principal Exports.—The principal articles of export during the three years 1908 
to 1910 were :— 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF EXPORT, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1908 to 1910. 


] 7 7 
_ |Wolfram | Copper. Cattle. emer. | Tin Ore. | Gold. Dried Fish Horses. 
3 | = : | : 
> !Qua.| Val.|Qua.|Val.| No. | Value. |Qua.| Val. |Qua.| Val. |Qua.| Val. | Qua. ey No. | Val. 
(tons £ |tons| £ £& tons| £ |tons| £ ozs. |) lbs. £ £ 
1908 8 | 542) 413 |5,020/ 31,636] 142,998 | 24 | 1,272 | 447 | 35,990 | 7,074 | 22,425 | 83,944 | 1,697] 1,459] 14,395 
1909 | 44 [4,294] 143 |2,357| 26,783) 121,172 | 38 | 1,906 | 416 | 32,306 | 7,164 | 23,526 | 63,605 |1,091/ 83] » 525 
1910} 65 |7,081) 124 |1,113/ 38,326] 161,605 | 30 | 1,303 | 351 | 34,308 | 6,713 | 21,632 stictil 591) 829] 14,070 
7 Hides and) 
Pear] Shell. Ht eee Wool. Tortoise Shell. Copper Matte. 
Year. 
Qua. Value. | Value. |Quantity.| Value. Qua. | Value. Qua. Value. 
fone ete § Mapssoay ae lbs. 7g tons. & 
1908 aaa 58 7,578 | 4,831 | 148 6 251 159 78 1,949 
1909 as 58 10,085 | 6,586 | 142 3 376 350 alah 300 
1910 oe 55 10,030} 3,816 | 213,964} 5,915 222 160 124 2,989 
| 


The total exports for 1911 are not available, only the articles sent beyond the Com- . 
monwealth being now recorded. The value of principal articles exported oversea for the 
years 1910 and 1911 are as follows:—Béche-de-mer, 1910, £1303; 1911, £1451. Gold, 
1910, £3508; 1911, £1320. ‘Tin concentrates, 1910, £33,566; 1911, £23,475. Wolfram, 
1910, £6899; 1911, £5791. Pearlshell, 1910, £10,030; 1911, £15,666. 


3. Shipping.—The Territory’s oversea commerce is carried in British and Japanese 
bottoms. One of the British lines maintains a monthly service, other lines are irregular. 
Coastal shipping is chiefly in Australian vessels. There is a small local trade, a steam- 
ship running between Port Darwin, Port McArthur, Daly River, Victoria River, and 
Wyndham (Western Australia). The shipping of the Territory in 1911 was:—Entered, 71 
vessels, tonnage 130,178 ; cleared, 71 vessels, tonnage 130,178. Of the former, 4 vessels 
of 5848 tons arrived from Hong Kong; 12 vessels, of 20,934 tons, from Straits Settle- 
ments; 3 vessels, of 5718 tons, from Dutch Hast Indies; 13 vessels, of 83,160 tons, from 
Japan; and 39 vessels, of 64,518 tons, from the Commonwealth States. The nationality 
of 65 of the vessels was British and of 6 foreign. Four of the vessels outward cleared for 
Hong Kong, the tonnage being 5848; 12, of 20,934 tons, departed for Straits Settle- 
ments; 3, of 5718 tons, for the Dutch Hast Indies; 12, of 31,321jtons, for Japan; and 
40, of 66,357 tons, for other Commonwealth ports. 
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4. Shipping, 1881 to 1910.—The average annual shipping of the Territory from 
1881 to 1910 is shewn below in 5-year periods :— 
SHIPPING, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1881 to 1910, 


| Arrivals. Departures. 
Period. | = {- ~— - 
| Average Yearly | Average Annual} Average Yearly | Average Annual 
| No. of Vessels. Tonnage. No: of Vessels. Tonnage. 
abe | po | \ 
t 

1881—1885 ... 72 71,814 12 | 71,692 
1886—1890 ... 95 94,452 | 103 94,724 
1891—1895 ... | 75 | 81,128 | 13 | 81,090 
1896—1900 ... | 71 88,284 | 70 88,244 
1901—1905 ... | 63 93,751 | 63 91,556 
1906—1910 ... ) 87 128,502 | 88 128,408 


§ 8. Internal Communication. 


1. Railways.—Under the agreement ratified by the Act the Commonwealth is to 
construct the Northern Territory portion of the transcontinental railway line (connect- 
ing Adelaide and Darwin, via Port Augusta). 

The Northern line from Adelaide terminates at Oodnadatta, about 100 miles south 
of the southern boundary of the Territory. The only line at present in the Territory is 
one from Darwin to Pine Creek, a length of 1454 miles, of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge; and 
Pine Creek is distant about 1140 miles from Oodnadatta. It is stated that this trans- 
continental railway would bring London within seventeen days of Adelaide. The Com- 
monwealth also acquired on 1st January, 1911, the property in the line from Port 
Augusta to Oodnadatta; but the line is at present being worked under the control of the 
South Australian Railway Commissioner; by agreement between the Commonwealth 
and South Australian Governments. 


2. Posts.—The principal mail services are as follows :-— 


“(i.) Marine. Postal communication is maintained between Sydney, Melbourne, 
and Adelaide, via North Queensland ports. The service extends to China and Japan. 
There are three lines of service—two of the shipping companies being British, and one 
Japanese. The two former are subsidised at poundage rates, the latter at Postal Union 
rates. One of the British services is monthly, the others are irregular. There is also 
a quarterly contract service between Darwin and Boroloola, calling half-yearly at 
Roper River; and a service every two months between Darwin and Wyndham, on 
the estuary of Ord River, in the north-east of Western Australia. These are subsidised 
according to agreement for three years, the amount for the first service being £350; 
and for the second, £125 per voyage. 


(ii.) Inland. Posts are also despatched into the interior of the Continent. One 
route is from the Katherine Telegraph Station southwards as far as Renner Springs, 
and then eastwards to Anthony Lagoon, where the Queensland mailman is met. The 
service is maintained with difficulty, on account of the many hardships caused by the 
alternations of extreme drought and flood. 

Other inland routes are served, and there is a frequent service in Darwin. 


3. Telegraphs.—The transcontinental telegraph line, covering a length of 2230 
miles, was completed on 2nd August, 1872, at a cost of nearly half-a-million sterling. 
The line runs in a northerly direction from Adelaide to Darwin, whence telegraphic 
communication is provided yas Asia and Europe, via Banjoewangie (Java), Singapore, 
and Madras. 

Between Darwin and Banjoewangie the submarine cable is duplicated: 
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$ 9. Finance. 


1. Revenue and Expenditure, 1911-12.—In the Commonwealth finance statement 
for 1911-12, separate accounts are given for Northern Territory administration. The 
following shews the receipts and expenditure for the financial year named :— 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1911-12. 


REVENUE. | £& | HEXPHENDITURE.—cont. £ 
Customs and Excise.. 77 12,562 | Marine Office— 
Postal, Telegraph & Telephone | 2,895 Salaries and contingencies... 816 
Railways | 13,483 | Stock and Brands— 
Territorial . ah 11,328 Salaries and contingencies... 1,420 
Land and Income Tax / 1,678 | Botanic Gardens— 
Miscellaneous z oa 4,736, Salaries and contingencies... 756 
Deficiency on year ’s transactions 364,368 | Survey— 
| Salaries and contingencies Bee 2,384 
| Goldfields and Mining— 
| 411,050 Salaries and contingencies... 10,682 
| Hducation— 
Salaries and contingencies ...| 721 
r | Railways— | 
MTrade EOS eimai | Salaries and contingencies... 18,768 
Salaries and contingencies ...! 1,640 Public Works Stafi— : 
Rent, Repairs, etc. an! 96 | _ Salaries and contingencies ... 1,441 
Tee aye (Sr nieson be | | Works and Buildings sid 3,180 
Salaries and en aa 11,586 Miscellaneous 3 Py 10,444 
wai eee eli 4.016 Administrative Office— \ 
Rent, Repairs, sat el “49 | _ Salaries and contingencies... 1,629 


Interest and Redemption (ex- 


ffice— : ; 
depSipaton's Otfos eluding Port Augusta rail- 


Salaries and contingencies ... ; 


rs 
i 
mn 
(= 


Aboriginal Affairs— way) — 
Salaries and contingencies ... 8,025 dpberest.on. loans . 159,662 
Agriculture— | Contribution to sinking fund 8,869 
Salaries and contingencies ... 528 | Interest on loans Port Augusta 
Police— railway 107,824 
Salaries and contingencies .... 9,708 | Contribution to sinking fund, 
Gans | | Port Augusta railway ... 8,400 
Salaries and contingencies ...| 9,947 .| Extraordinary maintenance ... 3,202 
Charitable Institutions— / Buildings, roads, farms, etc. 22,326 
Salaries and contingencies .... 4,107 | Port Augusta railway es: 401 
Board of Health— j aan tee +o 1,100 
Salaries ... a eal Sadek Its ae Be 60 
Law Officers— : | 
Salaries and contingencies ... 555 411,050 


The Commonwealth received £151,513 from South Australia, being the credit 
balance of Northern Territory funds, but assumed responsibility for interest on loans 
and redemptions. 


2. Loans.—The first loan on Northern Territory account was floated in London in 
1876; the nominal amount was £75,000, at 4 per cent., due date 1st January, 1916. 
‘The public debt on 30th June, 1912, was £3,431,836. The following is a summary :— 


PUBLIC DEBT, NORTHERN TERRITORY, 30th JUNE, 1912. 


Principal. Rate. Annual Interest. 
£ % £ 
27,216 2er 3 hice 817 

154,992 Be 34 ae 5,425 
71,945 mas £3 12s. 3d. ae 2,599 

) 1,798,383 es 3¢ hah 67,439 
1,379,300 Sais 4 Biers 55,172 


Total ... 3,431,836 St 2 i 131,452 
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§ 10. Land Tenure. 


1. Present Policy.--The system of land settlement in the Territory will be found 
tully described in the chapter ‘‘ Land Tenure and Settlement,’’ see pages 293, 294 swpra. 
Prior to the transfer of the Territory to the Commonwealth on 1st January, 1911, the 
sale and occupation of lands were regulated by the South Australian Legislature in 
Statutes applying particularly to the Territory. Under the Commonwealth Government. 
a complete reorganization is being effected. Two Lands Ordinances of 1912 declare the 
present land policy and define the conditions. A leasehold system only is provided for, 
and no further alienation of crown lands is permitted, except in pursuance of existing 
agreements. A Board, consisting of the Director of Lands, the Director of Agriculture, 
and the Chief Surveyor, classifies the lands and fixes the rents. The land thus classified 
and appraised is leased in blocks, the maximum area ranging from 300 square miles of 
first class pastoral to 1280 acres of first class agricultural land. The term of pastoral and 
miscellaneous leases is 21 or 42 years, all other leases are to be in perpetuity, making 
them almost equivalent to freeholds, but with re-appraisement of rent values every 
14 years in the case of town lands, and every 21 years in the case of agricultural and 
pastoral lands. The conditions are of a very favourable nature, with low rents and elastic 
conditions of tenure. Twenty-six farms have already been surveyed on the Daly River, 
varying in size from 290 to 620 acres. Applications from intending settlers have been 
received, and the allocation of the leases is proceeding. The Board is dealing also with 
an area in the vicinity of the Pine Creek railway, about 70 miles from Darwin. 


2. Number of Holdings.—The table on page 294 supra shews the total area under 
lease, license, and permit in 1901 and in each year from 1907 to 1911. At the latter date 
92,045,540 acres were held under pastoral leases and permits; 667 acres under right-to- 
purchase leases; and 1,698,754 acres under other leases. The other leases include coal 
and oil permits, 1,666,560 acres; agricultural leases, 8417 acres; mineral leases, 1290 
acres ; mixed farming permits, 1280 acres; gold leases, 745 acres; tin-dredging permit, 
400 acres; and approved applications under the Tropical Products Act 1904 (of South 
Australia) 20,000 acres. 


. 
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SECTION XXXIIlI. 
LABOUR AND INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. 


$1. Introductory. 


1. General.—The field of Australian statistics has recently been extended by the 
organisation of a Labour and Industrial Branch of the Commonwealth Bureau of 
Census and Statistics. The functions of this branch are to carry out investigations in 
regard to what are commonly known as labour and industrial statistics, and the scheme 
of work provides for systematic investigations into the following matters :— 


(a) Trade Unionism.—Classification of unions and members by industries ; develop- 
ment of unions and members; the law relating to trade unions; economic characteristics 
of trade unionism ; trades and labour councils and federation of unions. 


(b) Wages and Hours of Labouwr.—The course of wages; index-numbers shewing 
relation between wages, prices, etc.; current wages and hours of labour—metropolitan 
and country—in each State. 


(c) Changes in Rates of Wages and Hours of Labowr.—The amount of the change ; 
the number of workers affected ; individual and aggregate effects of changes on amount 
of wages paid ; method by which changes brought about. 


(d) Strikes and Lock-outs.—Classified according to industries affected ; their cause, 
duration, method of settlement, number affected, and direct and indirect losses ; opera- 
tions under Federal and State Arbitration and Conciliation and Wages Board Acts. 


(e) Unemployment.—Classified according to industries ; seasonal and general fluctua- 
tions; index-numbers. of employment’; average duration of employment; operations of 
Government Labour Bureaux; effect of non-continuity of employment on earnings; 
co-operation in international investigations. 


(f) Prices, Fluctuations in Hachange Value of Gold and Cost of Living.—Import 
and export values, wholesale and retail prices, and house rents; special investigations 
for past years ; index-numbers ; cost of living inquiries by household budgets; interna- 
tional comparisons. 


(9g) Investigations in regard to Principal Industries i Commonwealth.—Numbers 
employed and wages paid; classification of wage-earners according to occupations and 
wage-groups; comparisons between rates of wages and actual earnings. 


(h) Miscellaneous.—Reports on state of labour market in various industries and 
localities ; immigration ; operations of Labour Bureaux ; legal cases affecting labour; 
industrial accidents; co-operation and co-partnership ; review of laws affecting labour in 
Australia and elsewhere; review and analysis of reports issued by Australian, British, 
American, and Continental Huropean Labour Departments. 


(i.) Special Subjects of Investigation.—Concurrently with the general inquiries to 
be conducted by the Branch (as specified above), it is proposed that investigations shall 
be carried out into special matters. Each of these would extend, if necessary, over a 
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period as long as one or two years, and would deal with such matters as :—Apprentice- 
ship ; the working of various laws’specially affecting labour ; the employment of women 
and children; industrial education; noxious and dangerous trades; workmen’s com- 
pensation and social insurance; fluctuations in employment and their effect on the con- 
ditions and efficiency of labour; the housing of the working people; the cost of 
production ; the regulation and restriction of output. _ 

In this section it is only proposed to present in summarised form the results of the 
various investigations which have been made. For more complete information teference 
may be made to the publications of the Labour and Industrial Branch of this Bureaux.* 


2. Classification of Industries, For the purpose of tabulating and publishing the 
results of the investigations which have been made in regard to labour organisations, 
unemployment, rates of wages, etc., the following industrial classification of trades and 
occupations has been adopted :— 


CLASSIFICATION OF INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS. 


I. | Wood, Furniture, Sawmill, Tim- |} VIII. | Mining, Quarries, etc. 
ber-workers, etc. 
U1. | Engineering, Shipbuilding, Smelt- IX. | Railway and Tramway Services. 
ing, Metal Works, etc. 
II. | Food, Drink, and Tobacco Manu- X. | Other Land Transport. 
facturing and Distribution. 
TY. | €lothing, Hats, Boots, Textiles, XI. | Shipping, Wharf Labour, etc. 
Rope, Cordage, etc. 
VY. | Books, Printing, Bookbinding, etc. XII. | Pastoral, Agricultural, Rural, Hor- 
ticultural, etc. 
VI. | Other Manufacturing. XII. | Domestic, Hotels, ete. 
VII. | Building. XIV. | Miscellaneous. 


§ 2. Labour Organisations. 


1. Types of Trade Unions in Australia. The types of trade unions in Australia are 
very diverse in character, and range from the small independent association to the large 
‘interstate organisation, which, in its turn, may be merely a branch of a British or inter- 
national union. Broadly speaking, there are four distinst classes of labour organisa- 
tions, viz. :—(i.) the local independent, (ii.) the State, (iii,) the inter-State, and (iv.) the 
Australasian or International, but a number of variations occur from each of these classes, 
The leading characteristics of each of these types were briefly outlined in Report No. 2 


(pp. 7 to 9). 

Particulars of number of unions and branches in each State, of inter-State and central 
labour organisations have already been given in Section X XVII. hereof (see pages 1015 
to 1018). ‘ 


’ 29. Number of Unions and Membership in Industrial Groups, 1912.—The scheme of 
industrial classification adopted for the grouping of unions has already been referred to 
{see above). The following table gives the number of unions and members thereof 
in each State. The number of unions specified for each State refers to the number of 
different unions represented in each State; that is to say, inter-State or federated unions 
are counted once in each State in which they are represented, but sub-branches within a 
State are not counted. In order to avoid disclosing the affairs of individual unions, in 
cases where there are only either one or two unions in any group in a State, the member- 
ship is not given separately, 


* See Report No. 1, “Prices, Price-Indexes and Cost of Living in Australia, 1891 to 1912.” 
Report No. 2, ‘Trade Unionism, Duempier eee Wages, Prices, and Cost of Living in Australia 
1891 to 1912,” and“ Labour Bulletin No. 1, January to March, 1913... In Appendix No. VIII to Re- 
port No. 1, the theory and technique of the formation of price-index numbers is discussed at 
some length, while in Appendix No. IX the question of the establishment of a basis for inter- 
national comparisons of the exchange value of gold and yariations in cost of living is inves- 
tigated. 
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NUMBER OF UNIONS AND MEMBERS IN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS IN EACH STATE, 1912. 


\ | | 
Industrial Groups.t N.S.W.| Vic. Q’land.t S.A. |. W.A. Tas. | Total. 
NUMBER OF UNIONS. 

I. Wood, Furniture, ete. ay 4 4 6 4 4 2 24 
Il. Engineering, Metal Works, ete. “fH 16 20 9 12 10 4 71 
ILI. Food, Drink, Tobacco, ete. ... os 20 18 7 8 12 5 70 
TV: Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc. ... i 9 11 3 5 3 2 33 
V. Books, Printing, etc. Ae ep 7 10 3 2 6 2 30 
VI. Other Manufacturing ae Pa 26 21 6 12 10 5 80 
VIL. Building a0 on) 14 14 8 7 10 7 60 

VIII. Mining, Quarries, ete. Se 16 3 af 2 4 2 28 
IX. Railway and Tramway Services O83 7 3 4 3 5 3 25 

X. Other Land Transport ie on 6 5 3 2 9 a 19 

XI. Shipping, etc. 5 12 5 5 7 4 8 41 
XI. Pastoral, Agricultural, ete. . 3 6 1 1 2 1 14 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. a a 8 6 2 3 6 2 a7 
XIV. Miscellaneous AG ere sea 29. 25 9 10 19 7 99 

Total it ee + #e 177 151 67 78 97 51 621 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS. 

I. Wood, Furniture, etc. «| 6,238 4,462 1,635 1,421 3,773 bs 17,529t 
It. Engineering, Metal Works, ete. ...| 12,912 9,169 1,944 3,862 1,841 225 | 29,953 
Ill. Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc. eh Lh 273, 8,771 4,286 2,214 1,268 320 | 28,132 
Iv. Clothing, Hats, Boots. etc. ... .-| 5,936 | 7,728} 1,245 | 1,005 468 bs 16,382 
V. Books, Printing, etc. oe a+|  3,355>| 13,166 484 d 406 af 7,420; 
VI. Other Manufacturing ime ...| 12,619 | 7,756 578 | 1,699 | 2,026 160 | 24,838 
VII. Building ut ..-| 10,719 | 8,185 | 2,174] 2,236] 1,893 402 | 25,609 

VIII. Mining, Quarries, ete. ws, 2,731, |.) 5,791 ‘ A 6,670 8 34,192} 

IX. Railway and Tramway Services ..-| 31,626 | 12,728 | 2,931 2,865 | 4,725 | 1,130 | 56,005 

X. Other Land Transport 243 | 4,708 5,220 1,878 1 * 1 12,8067 

X{. Shipping. etc. ate ...| 17,540 6,026 5,039 4,136 1,530 729 | 35,000 
XII. Pastoral, Agricultural st ...| 21,624 | 15,621 y 3 id i 50,7261 
XII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. ik «| 6,008 | 4,869 374 | 1,733 | 1,249 $s 14,233 
XIV. Miscellaneous is ak ...| 26,337 | 17,065 | 13,262 | 7,338 | 5,559 430 | 69,991 

Total <af PE 3 Ho ...| 192,626 | 116,557 | 44,768 bauer 33,282 8,655 | 433,224 
+ See opposite page. x * Not available for publi¢etion separately; included in 
State and Commonwealth Totals. ft Incomplete, see footnote.* 
It may be seen that, with the exception of Group XIV., Miscellaneous, the member- 


ship is greatest in Group IX., Railway and Tramway Services (56,005 members), followed 
fairly closely by Group XII., Agricultural, Pastoral, etc., with over 50,000 members. 
The least important group from the point of view of membership is Group IV., Books, 
Printing, etc., with 7580 members. Particulars are also given in Report No. 2 (pp. 11-12) 
of the number of male and female members of unions and the percentage of such members 
on the total number of adult wage earners. Information is also given as to the deyelop- 
ment of trade unionism since 1891. Other tables shew the classification of unions accord- 
ing to number of members and the number of central labour organisations. 


§ 3. Fluctuations in Employment and Unemployment. 


1. General.—In Australia, but few of the trade unions pay any form of unemploy- 
ment benefit, and consequently accurate and complete records of unemployment are 
difficult to obtain. For that reason the investigation for past years was advyisedly limited 
to a record of the numbers unemployed at the end of each year. The results are, there- 
fore, subject to certain limitations, inasmuch as they do not take into account variations 
in employment and unemployment throughout the year, due to seasonal activity and 
other causes, 

For the aboye reasons it is not safe to conclude that the actual percentage returned 
as unemployed in past years by trade unions at the end of each year is equal to the 
average percentage unemployed during the year. Nevertheless, for the purpose of 
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making comparisons and shewing tendencies over a period of years, the percentages 
returned as unemployed, though not exact, are the most satisfactory figures available, and 
the average percentages and index-numbers computed for the several States and groups 
of unions may be taken as denoting the true course of events with substantial accuracy.” 

It may be mentioned that, in order to overcome the difficulties alluded to in regard 
to seasonal fluctuations, returns as to numbers unemployed are now being collected each 
quarter (since the beginning of the year 1913) from trade unions. 


2. Number Unemployed in Various Industries, 1891 to 1912.—The subjoined 
table shews for each of the years specified :— 


(a) The number of unions for which returns as to unemployment are available. 

(b) The number of members of such unions. 

(c) The number of members unemployed, and 

(d) The percentage of members unemployed on the total number of members of 
those unions for which returns are available. 


The information given in this table obviously does not furnish a complete register of 
unemployment. In the first place, it relates only to the number unemployed at the end 
of the year (see preceding paragraph hereof), and, secondly, it does not cover more than a 
part of the industrial field. And attention should here be drawn to the fact that the 
value of the comparisons which can be made is, to some extent, vitiated by the fact that 
returns are not available for the same unions throughout. As regards the year 1912, the 
table on page 112 shews that for most of the important industries, returns are available 
for a considerable number of unions and members. It is not unlikely, however, that 
particulars of unemployment are, on the whole, more generally available for those trades 
in which liability to unemployment is above the average of skilled occupations. Thus 
the building and engineering industries are heavily represented in the returns, while 
such comparatively stable industries as railway service are hardly represented at 
all. On the other hand, unskilled casual labour cannot, in the nature of the case, be well 
represented in the returns, which relate mainly to skilled workmen. 

Thus, for some reasons, the percentage given is likely to be greater, and for other 
reasons less, than the true average percentage unemployed throughout the country. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADES UNIONS, NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF UNIONS FOR 


WHICH RETURNS ARE AVAILABLE, AND NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE 
UNEMPLOYED, 1891 to 1912, 


Particulars. Z 1891, | 1896. | 1901. | 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. | 1912. 


No. of Unions for which 


returns available : 25 25 39 47 51 68 84 109 160} 464 
Membership . 6,445 | 4,227 | 8,710 | 11,299 | 13,179 | 18,685 | 21,122 | 32,995 | 67,961 |224,023 
No, unemployed at end of 

year... * 599 457 574 753 757 | 1,117) 1,223; 1,857] 3,171] 12,441 


Percentage of. ‘unem- 
ployed at end of year*...| 9.29} 10.81] 6.59} 6.67| 5.74] 5.98| 5.79| 5.63) 4.67 5.55 


*See graph in $ 8 hereof. 


It may be seen that the extent of unemployment was greatest in 1896 and least in 
1911. The significance of the figures may be better appreciated by reference to the graph 
in paragraph 2 in § 8 of this Section. The general trend of the graph shews a decline in 
unemployment since 1896. In 1912, however, there was an increase of about 0.8 per 
cent. 

The high percentage for 1891 was largely due, no doubt, to the dislocation of industry 
following the maritime strike, while the still higher percentage for 1896 may be traced 
to the prevalent industrial depression, especially in Victoria, caused by the bank failures 
and the severe droughts. It may be noticed that, though the number of unions reporting 


* Some description of the various methods of testing the state of the labour market may be 
found in the Board of Trade Memorandum cn Industrial Conditions (Second Series). Cd. 2337 
1904, pp. 79 to 125. 

See also ‘‘Rapport Préliminaire sur la Statistique Internationale du Chémage,’’ M. Louis 
Varlez, Gand, 1912, 
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in 1896 is the same as in 1891, the number of members shows a large reduction. This 
indicates that, in time of severe industrial depression, when employment is bad, the 
members tend to drift away from the unions. Many probably leave their ordinary places 
of residence in search of work elsewhere. 

The accuracy of the above results as an index to the general state of employment 
among all wage-earners in Australia is confirmed by the ‘results obtained from the 
censuses of 1891, 1901 and 1911, the closeness of the percentages obtained from these two 
independent sources for the two latter years being remarkable. A comparative table is 
given in Report No. 2 (p. 18). 


8. Unemployment in Different Industries, 1912.—The following table shews the 
relative percentages unemployed in several of the fourteen industrial groups. Attention 
has already been drawn to the fact that some of the industries, such as Railways, 
Shipping, and Agriculture, are insufficiently represented. For those industries in which 
employment is either unusually stable or, on the other hand, exceptionally casual, 
information as to unemployment cannot ordinarily be obtained from trade unions. 
Particulars are not, therefore, shewn separately for Groups IX. (Railway, etc., Services), 
XI. (Shipping, etc.) and XII. (Agricultural, Pastoral, etc.), such returns as are available 
for these groups being included in the last group, ‘‘Other and Miscellaneous.’’ 


UNEMPLOYED IN DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES AT END OF YEAR 1912. 


) 


No. of No. of 
Industrial Group ere, Unions ene mane ea centage 
. = Re- : Unem- 
aaa porting. ‘Unions. eee ployed, 
I. Wood, Furniture, &c. 24 22. 15,289 570 3.73 
I. Engineering, Metal Works, ete, 71 62 26,217 1,927 7.35 
III. Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc. ... 70 57 15,995 1,174 7.34 
Iv. Clothing, Hats, Boots, Ciilcauerel ees ts) 29 15,833 995 6.29 
V. Books, Printing, etc. .. beeline 30) 29 8,161 231 2.83 
VI. Other Manufacturing... aaliia Modeha) 70 23,053 1,600 6.94 
VII. Building ai He 60 54 | 22,782 1,251 5.49 
Vor. Mining, Quarrying, ete. Ree Ramet} Q1 | = «26,925 1,513 5.62 
~ X. Other Land Transport so Naat OURER partes 12,326 | 135 1.10 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. NH) Oe! s ox 20 13,604 899 6.61 
Tx exh Xai and XLV, | 
Other aod Mineollawacnis site wt] 179 86 43,838 2,146 4.80 
“y | 
Total ate el 5 Eee O27: 464 224 023 12,441 5,00 
i i 


From the above figures it may be seen that the degree of unemployment varies 
considerably in different industries, ranging from 1.1 per cent. in Group X. (Other Land 
Transport, comprising chiefly carters and drivers) to 7.35 per cent. in Group II. (Engin- 
eering, Shipbuilding, Smelting Metal Works, etc.). 


4. Unemployment in each State, 1912,—Any deductions which can be drawn from 
the data collected as to the relative degree of unemployment in the several States are 
subject to certain qualifications (in addition to those already stated on page 1126), inas- 
much as the industries included in the trade union returns are not uniform for each 
State. In comparing the results for the individual States, it must therefore be borne in 
mind that, to some extent, at least, comparisons are being drawn between different in- 
dustries and not only between. different States. Nevertheless, since the industrial 
occupations of the people vary considerably in the several States, all comparisons between 
the States based on comprehensive data as to unemployment must, tosome extent, suffer 
from the defect indicated. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN EACH STATE AT END OF YEAR 1912. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q'1d. 8.A. W.A. Tas. |C'wealth. 

No. of Unions in existence ... 177 151 167 | 78 | 97 51 621 

No. of Unions reporting’... 142 107 5O)| je 854 | 17 34 464 
Membership of Unions re-} » | 

porting :| 98,307 | 71,805 | 13,302 | 19,510 | 17,769} 3,380 | 224,023 

No. of members unemploy ed | 4,869| 4,822 614 989 1,033 114} 12,441 

Percentage unemployed Er esi ee 4.62 5.07 5.82 3.87 5.55 

| | 


The above figures shew that, at the time indicated, the degree of unemployment was 
the greatest in Victoria, followed, in the order named, by Western Australia, South 
Australia, New South Wales, and Queensland, with Tasmania last. 


4. Changes in Rates of Wages. 


1. Variations in Wage Index-Numbers in Various Industries, 1891 to 1912.—The 
total number of different occupations for which particulars as to wages are available back 
to 1891 is 652. These wages relate generally to union rates, but in a few cases, more 
especially for the earlier years, when there were no union rates fixed, predominant or most 
frequent rates haye been taken. The 652 occupations have been distributed over the 
fourteen industrial groups already specified, and index-numbers computed for each group 
for the whole Commonwealth. The wages refer generally to the capital town of each 
State, but in industries such as mining and agriculture, the rates in the more important 
industrial centres have been taken. 

The following table shews wage index-numbers for the whole Commonwealth in each 
of the fourteen industrial groups during the years specified, wages in the year 1911 being 
taken as the base (= 1000). Rates of wages for females are not included. The index- 
numbers are “‘weighted” according to the number of persons engaged in different indus- 
trial groups in each State and the Commonwealth (see Report No. 2, pages 23 and 24). 


VARIATIONS IN WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS IN DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES IN THE. 
COMMONWEALTH, 1891 to 1912. (WAGES IN 1911 = 1000.) 


| n 
|_ S| | | j 
ie) i 
Particulars | GEE 1891. | 1896. 1901. | 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. | 1922. 
jas 9 
i 28 
fs £1) pat ce . ee 
I. Wood, Furniture, etc. Sear ( 909 | 835} 906! 910} 932! 934] 938} 975 | 1,000) 1,017 
Ii. Engineering, MetalWork,| 101 | 875 | 873 888| 900| 913) 930| 935 946 | 1,000] 1,038 
b oo i { "| I 
Ill. Pood, Drink, ‘etic. . | 841] 751] 7471 878} 895} 910} 913) 922) 936 | 1,000! 1,047 
IV. Clothing, Hats, Boots,ete.| 13) 730) 725 | 722 | 857 | 872 | 884 | 953 | 995 | 1,000 1,009 
V. Books, Printing, etc. ...) 25 | 907| 850}, 866 872) 879) 888 931} 959 | 1,000) 1,034 
VI. Other Manufacturing ...| 102 | 892! 861 | 895 894! 893} 903; 911] 935 | 1,000; 1,023 
VIL. Building ~ ..| 67] 813 | 764} 866| 883) 911) 919) 932] 959 | 1,000) 1,027 
VIII. Mining, Quarries, etc. |.) 71 | 949} 880} 893/ 915} 935| 934) 938) 978 | 1,000 1,018 
IX. Railway Services, etc. ...) 68) 892 | 894 | 918 | 920} 923 927 | 956} 965 1,000) 1,046 
X. Other Land bas ciara 9} 848) 772) 874) 874]; 893; 919) 919} 977 | 1,000} 1,093 
XI. Shipping, etc. sa «| 74) 856 | 773 | 862 | 894) 904 | 904 | 983 | 984 | 1,000} 1,082 
XII. Agriculture, ete. ... aa 8] 810} 779 747 | 800} 870! 877} 938] 951 | 1,000) 1,125 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, ete. ...| 17} 723 | 671 | 674 | 683! 686! 706; 819} 838 000; 1,008 
XIV. Miscellaneous aut «| 86} 832 | 812°) 817 | 830} 875} 883 | 908} 957 | 1,000) 1,098 
| 
} 
All Groups* us A ...| 652 | 848 |“s16| 848) se6| s93/ 900! 923] 9 55 1,000; 1,051 


* Weighted average; see graph in § 8 hereof. 


Notr.—The figures in the above table are comparable horizontally, but are not directly com- 
parable vertically. This is evident from the fact that the average wage in each industry group 
(and for all groups) in 1911 is made equal to 1000. 
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The above figures (for all groups combined) are shewn in the graph in paragraph 2 
in § 8 of this section. It may be seen that the index-numbers increase during the whole 
period under review except in 1896, when there was a fall. The wage index-number 
increased from 848 in 1891 to 1000 in 1911, and 1051 in 1912. It will be observed that 
the increase from 1891 to 1911 was relatively greatest in Classes XIII. (Domestic, Hotels, 
etc.) IV. (Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc.), and III. (Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc.), and it is 
probably in the industries and occupations included in these groups that “ sweating” was 
most prevalent. The relative increase is least in Class VIII. (Mining, Quarries, etc.), 
the index-number for that group having increased only from 949 in 1891 to 1000 in 1911 
and 1018 in 1912. 

Attention is drawn in Report No. 2 (see pages 25 and 26) that the index-numbers 
given im the above table are readily reversible, that is to say, any year other than the 
year 1911 can be taken as base, and an example is given, shewing the amount of wages 
payable in 1901, 1911 and 1912 im each industrial group for every £1 payable in 1891. 


2. Variations in Wage Index-Numbers in Different States, 1891 to 1912,—The 
following table shews the progress in rates of wages for all industries in each State, 
wages in 1911 being taken as the base (= 1000). These results are based generally upon 
rates of wages prevailing in the capital town of each State, but in certain industries, 
such as mining, rates are necessarily taken for places other than the capital towns. 


VARIATIONS IN WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS IN DIFFERENT STATES, 1891 to 1912. 
(WAGES IN 1911 = 1000.) 


| 

No. of | 
Particulars. Occupations | 1891. | 1896. | 1901. | 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. | 1912. 

included. 

New South Wales int 158 858} 819} 855} 883 907} 910} 939] 965 |1,000) 1,055 
Victoria ted a 150 801 768} 808 | 819; 870] 884 900 | 988 |1,000.|. 1,054 
Queensland _... a 87 910 | 874] 903; 911} 916] 927] 948) 962 |1,000| 1,013 
South Australia a 134 801 |} 803} 809| 821] 847| 857] 893 939 |1,000| 1,035 
Western Australia ee 69 887 | 908 | 913} 914} 914 | 921 | 927) 969 /1,000 |) 1,034 
Tasmania ee ae 54 939 | 854! 899} 937| 906 | 906 |. 915 | 966, /1,000 |. 1,168 
Commonwealth* apes 652 848 | 816 | 848 | 866 | 893 | 900 | 823 | 955 |1,000) 1,051 


* Weighted average; see graph in § 8. 


Nots.—The figures in the above table are comparable horizontally, but are not directly com- 
parable in the vertical columns. This is evident when it is considered that wages in each State in 
1911 are taken equal to 1000. 


The above table shews that the relative increase from 1891 to 1911 was greatest in 
Victoria and South Australia, and least in Tasmania, but in the last-named State there 
was a remarkable increase, amounting to nearly 17 per cent., in 1912. This is, no 
doubt, accounted for to a large extent by the fact that the wages board system was first 
adopted in Tasmania in that year. 

These index-numbers are, of course, also reversible, and an illustration is given im 
php No. 2 (see page 27). 


$ 5. Current Rates of Wages in Different Occupations and 
| ° States. 


1. Genera!.—In Report No. 2 particulars were given, so far as available for each 
State, of the) prevailing rates of wages in upwards of 400 different occupations. _In this 
section the list of occupations has been curtailed and particulars are given for the more 
important industries and occupations only. Particulars of wages in the mining industry 
have already been given herein, (see p. 519). 
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2. Comparative Table of Time Rates of Wages, I'913.—The information upon which 
the particulars were primarily based was furnished by trade unions. These returns have 
been carefully checked and brought up to date by reference to awards of arbitration courts, 
determinations of wages boards and industrial agreements. It will be seen that for con- 
venience of comparison the wages are in nearly all cases presented as a weekly rate, though 
in many industries they are actually based on daily or hourly rates, as specified in awards, 
determinations or agreements. This caution is necessary, in view of the fact that it is 
often in those industries and occupations in which employment is of an exceptionally 
casual or intermittent nature that wages are fixed or paid at a daily or hourly rate. 
Hence the average weekly earnings in such occupations will probably fall considerably 
short of the weekly rates specified in the table. 

The rates specified refer generally to the capital town of each State, but in industries, 
such as mining and agriculture, rates are necessarily taken for places other than the 
capital towns. The figwres given relate to journeymen or adult workers, and represent 
(except where otherwise specified in the footnotes) the amounts payable for a full week’s 
work of 48 hours. In every case where the hours of labour constituting a full week’s 
work are other than 48, the number of hours is indicated in the footnotes. Occupations 
of females are printed in italics. 


WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES OF JOURNEYMEN OR ADULT WORKERS IN THE 
CAPITAL TOWN OF EACH STATE, 1913*, FOR A FULL WEEK’S WORK. 


Norr.—Occupations of Females are printed in Italics. Except where otherwise specified in 
the footnotes, the hours of labour constituting a full week’s work are forty-eight. 


I.—WooD, FURNITURE, SAWMILL AND TIMBER WORKS. 


Occupations. | Sydney. Melb. |Brisbane.| Adelaide.) Perth. | Hobart. 
ms (ae sie d. S; .@e 8.10: s. d. 8. ds 
Coopers... oe é--( “66')- 07) 62° O48 66 O°) °66 10") 80° 0) "etre 
to74 O e 
Furniture, including Mattress 
and Picture Frame. 
Bedding Makers... «| 60 0} '57--0-}-161- 44 54 0 60> OF S6reG 
Cabinet Makers... «-| 964 0.) 604 O460 6) 56 0) 69.0 57 O 
Chair Makers is see[) 64.0 | 160 0.) 260). 6 56 0} 69 O SO 
French Polishers ... «| 64 0 60 0 | 156 10 56 0 66 0 57. O 
Upholsterers aon vo) 64 0 |. 60. 0.) 456.10 | 56..0:) 66.0) eGtee 
Wood Machinists }.. veel D4 1) On Dida Gat in8 |, 001- Ol 00. On) prods 
to63 O \to63 O |to160 6 to66 0 |to57 0. 
Mattress Makers. 
Finishers ie AMR be HD Onto, 2. |. sour O a 48 0 
Makers ... aah GOTO) VOR On tps 2 52°°0 | 66" 07" 28o 
Varnishers ALE Liat ase 55) O° 2478. | 43) 0 oA 48 0 
Timber Yard Workers. 
Labourers.. vss) (46,0 48 0 48 0 48 0 54. 0 43 6 
Moulding Machinists |. 06° O41 669°0') 164 O'| Sf. Gal. GO LON aoe 
to66 0 
Ordermen os «eal 02m UO 54 0 52 0.) 54 Onl, Sip56 1 eeseO 
Planing Machinists see] 54 OVA STO, 156 10) 49) Gee CERIO GOR 
Pullers or Tailers Out mnie wr esew WO) 48 0 48 0 45 0 57 0 46 6 
: &52 0/& 51 O 
Saw Doctors oe coef 72) OF T2070: 1-70) 105), 69: ON" 72 asOU Goma 
Saw Sharpeners... «eo 60" OF RMGOFSO" |) 60) 0") 60! O71 60° OeS ag 
Wood Turners ae vee) 68) “ON GO! OF}, (62 0" | “ST -O-; “7220s bee 


* The rates specified are in most cases the minimum rates payable in the capital towns to 
journeymen or adult workers under Awards of Commonwealth or State Arbitration Courts, or 
under Determinations of Wages Boards. Rates payable in the mining, shipping, agricultural, 
pastoral, etc., industries do not, of course, ordinarily refer to the capital towns. 


(1) 44 hours per week. 
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WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES, ETC.—Continued. 


IIl.— ENGINEERING, METAL WORKS, ETC.“ 


Occupations. Sydney. Melb. |Brisbane.|Adelaide.| Perth. | Hobart, 
| 
s; ad Sia ia Siu Gh Bee <0 Bat od 8i..5+0 
Electrical Trades. 
Fitters... a “le Ger On 63, 0)" 66-0 |) 66 0°]. 72 0:1: 63.0 
Lamp Attendants ... sya ol Or) .54; 0 |..48' O} 48.0 ee ee 
Mechanics Pen se leet td eOtiewGol 0: ies60) O:!- 60- Ob O72 Ol 57 0 
Wiremen ... ary Sion fOReoOL GO keoo) Ol 6h 0.) 60° OF 61 +0 
Engineers. 
Blacksmiths oe res A Ou (66). "0%!" 4660.) 69:0 78 0; 60 O 
Borers and Slotters ee DOF OMe SOOO) 1260! ©: 60.0 667 O-1..60.,0 
& 66 O 
Brass Finishers... welpeoel vOli@eos) 1012266 “O° 60 0.) 72.0 bl 0 
Coppersmiths ie ve One bo 10/5266) 0°} 69 0} 78 0.) 60-.0 
Drillers... He See DONO) Ol sO imeosteO. > 6L, Ou 60° 0) "60. '0 
& 58 O 
Fitters... av eet Gor 66; Oc) (69> Ol 72-0 | "60" 'O 
Millers... sas -elawOO (0 JnnoOr 70. b.260) ‘0 | 66 0} 66-..0.\ ;60.-0 
& 69 O 
Pattern Makers aes Sia Oe re Orn -os)..0 | 69 01-81 0} ° 60° 0 
Planers ... eee eOO On GON (O60) O,'|) 60. 0} 66'..0 41.60). 0 
Shapers ... sn el OO EO eno 4 20. e200. .O>} 60. 0.) 66,;:0. 1. ‘60:0 
& 60 O 
Turners... ie se TO vO vin GO. O15 +06) =O 6990. - 72" Onl 60) 40 
Farriers. . 
Floormen vag iin ele g OO) HOW EDO) 40 Ind Ol, ba 0.1 60 OF 400 
Shoeingsmiths... pe ele GOL) lava 7@ Vec4o' O 1 60 O07} ~66% On “4o0 
Iron Moulders. 
Core Makers ... ae cemmOo! 0) InsD0) WO l266 O |. 66-0 | 69 0.) 60.20 
&68 0 i& 72 O 
Furnacemen ... is ie bO. PONmeost sO) he2480 O02) | 58-0.) 60> Onl 42-0 
Labourers Be nee nal ao. O 48 0} 142 O 510 54 0 42 0 
Machine Moulders. ... ta 62 OF} 56) 0°} 760 0+) _ 60. On). .66....05) 2 60.0 
Iron Workers’ Assistants. 
Boilermakers’ Helpers alee OLimeoO: pO) iste Ol 48° -O'). 45-0 460 
& 54 0 
Engineers’ Labourers ..| 48 0); 46 6/140 0} 48 0; 45 0; 42 O 
& 54 0 
Labourers we ae 1 46 0) 48 0) 740 0] 48 0} 45°°0) 142° 0 
to54 0 
Smiths’ Strikers sie eS Oumese sOvigead) O48 0 |} 48 (On eae 
& 54 0 
Sheet Metal Workers. 
Canister Makers eis contrat WO iei04 00 W446 Ol 50.0 
& 50 O 
Machinists ts sidg | 45 0) .53 0} 46 0} 50 O| 57 6 
&50 0 
Solderers Ap Ana lao. 0 53 0 48 0 50 O 57 6 48. 0 
Tinsmiths aa ane SOON KO ison pO lmnoe (O12: “OM Ghar Oahe sda O) 


* See footnote * on page 1130, .lso remarks re hours of labour at head of that page 
(1) 44 hours per week. 
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WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES, ETC.—Continued. 


IlIl.—Foop, DRINK, TOBACCO, ETC.* 


Occupations. Sydney. Melb. |Brisbane.|Adelaide.| Perth. | Hobart. 
Bakers. Shoe We an eats Poe EGS AREY Py ore al ek ype 8. 2daf mane 
Carters . Lo sty ».4f. 452 —6-}-°48 —-0-17347 6 | 448 0.):756..0} 742 0 
Daymen aes <e<[,..60' 0} 60" 6 1°60)" 62). GO 0.1" 63:0" (Se eaee 
Jobbers (per hour) — es hahaa gel: iv -G 1 6 1 3 6 1 8 
Single Hands ... sot ves} 965) OF 65-90 G0) Of 1 600-0) 6B OF GORE 
& 65 O 
Brewers. 
Bottle Packers.. ee SR al 32 2) 54 0 48 0 54 0 54 0 48 0 
Bottlers and Washers AND ine 52a 8) | 54 0 48 O 54 0 56 0 48 0 
Cellarmen c ral Da Ode od 0 49°09 1° 54°" | 60" OM eee 
Maltsters (Malt Hands) ses] S6LE9O HS BANAO? | HADI O"| SFA IO%" CO” FON Se eeaae 
Towermen ms 3h, sO6reO 54.°0/ 48 0 54 0 60 0 48 0. 
Butchers. ; 
General Hands aoe ...| 554 0] 2 O]| 759 6 | 155 0} 660 O| 42 O 
Salters ... Se ah w=.[0 060° 0) | 8520 1755°°@ | 255° 0 | SCO GS ease 
Shopmen 2: md +21 255. 10:1 S60 0 |= 759 6) 260-0!) 860-071" Si RO 
to65 0 'to65 0 
Slaughtermen aa rl GO! 0 1etO) 0 65 0| 60 01°70 O11) 52S 
to70 O H 
Small Goodsmen A <#s| 260) -O) | 860; 01.7600 tO; 00.) COO” Onn aame 
Carters ... ame ba .--| 545 0} £46 01745 9] 48 O} 850 0} 142 6 
| & 50 0 & 60 0 
Confectioners. } 
Chocolate Dippers ... oP, ana TEN OS py tis) ae 20 O ee a 
Head storemen Be sete eO 50 O 48 0 50 O 60 0 Ay, 
Labourers.. ts vesl™ 7 40-0 42 0 44 9 48 0 500 A 
Storemen . rh 4 Ot OF 428 OT Aas Gh 45: OMS OeEG Pre 
Sugar, glucose, gelatine, gum, is bbod 
liquorice, & chocolate hands! 60 0 54 0 468 54 0 60 0 45° 0 
Ham and Bacon Curers. ; 
First hand re th, (SO. 1) 6b: O'ls ieae 6 65 OU Y 57 hg 
Scalders ... ae state Oe SO. 57 6 56 OO 54 0 52° 6 
Slaughtermen ee tee or OL oor Olga 0 70. 0 “5b: 56 
Smokers ... eae al veedeiry Pesan 48 0 57 6 54-0 De 26 
Jam and Preserve Workers. 
Males ee aie al) Oe 'O 48 0 48 0 45 0 42' O.~ 
Solderers ... ie | 50-0 1.48. 01 5 0.|) 48°86 45 0 
Females ... ae ee OL Oy or Una 2Oan tT) DH thowil pes 20 0 
‘ & 30 0 | & 24 0 
Milk Carters. ee -.-|, 846 0 | 945 0 1.345) 0 | 248 0 | 256 0 | 542.00 
Millers. i 
Engine Drivers... Arce wiabimioyd bent fe) 0) 60 0° "557 ©. FRATIEG 
“any ¢dOnhO. Oe 
Millers... Ba0 sely OOD JO coon 0: 60° OF BGS" OPO Ge 
Packermen a5 Beem ts) oe) 48 0 48 0 45 0 42 6 
to54 O 
Storemen ... B! Sa[e 48. OMe Shao 48° OG "51a OM eb Oere 
Pastrycooks. 
First Hand ae *3.f) OO! ON 56: “On =G5e-'0 |) 60) (0: te165" (Ont Gomme 
Second Hand ne i ree | 50.0.) 155 0 ae 60 O}| 47 6 
| i 


* See footnote * on page 1130, also remarks ré hours of labour at head of that page. 

(1) 54 hours per week. (2) 60 hours per, week. (3) 58 hours (winter), 60 hours (summer) 
per week. (4) 58 hours per week. (5) 56 hours per week. (6) 52 hours per week. (7) 52% 
hours (winter), 544 hours (summer) per week. (8) 70 hours per week. (9) 56 hours (winter), 60 
hours (summer) per week. 
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WEEKLY RATES OF WAGKHS, ETC.—Continued. 
IV.—CLOTHING, HATS, BOOTS, ETC.* 


Occupations. | Sydney. | Melb. |Brisbane.| Adelaide.| Perth. | Hobart. 
Sap Gy 5. 4, Ek Sale 8. d. Sues Suds 
Bootmakers. 
Bootmakers ace | O40] 54 0} 52 0) 54 0| 54 O07; 52 0 
Bootmukers ae UANEIS) EieMQ5. -Gullv21) O-) 20.00 1982.007; 22 6 
& 32 6 
Dressmakers Bue aa oe. fy 2he, 6 22 0 16 0 mals 20. 0 
{ 
Hatters. | | 
Felt Hatters ah Sale (LOL LOO aaGokO P| + 
Straw, Blockers ... Se ALO DE itliag tou 10 4 
Finishers nee FADE WO! leukor 40 
Machinists aaa see[ OO) ON|s SAP 6 
Stiffeners Sct wal TObRe ely ear (0 
Milliners aa He 4 22) 6 22 5 16 6 aes TO) 
Shirt Makers oh 30 sale 22° 6 19) 8 16 0 ace 15 0 
Tailors. 
Machinists ae <elPe oop Ob 2G 24 0 20 0 40 0 t 
$025 6 & 45 0 
Pressers “et (O00 10.1 .bo) 0 1.50) 01° 65 OT.“ oO" oO ; 
Tailors See eoe[e Oot 60 0 50 0 60 0 70 0 Ke 
Tailoresses dhe Pen Zo) 70 22 6 22) 6 20 0 385 0 inet 
& 32 6 |to26 0 |& 24 O & 45 0 
V.—BOOKS, PRINTING, BINDING, ETC. 
Bookbinders. | | 
Bookbinders cee Pe aloy 5} 58 0 56° O 56 0 65 0 60 0 
Feeders, Sewers... 22 2S 0 21 0 18 6 18 0 ats Le <o 
& 25 0 1% 23 0 & 22 0 
Paper Rulers an se) 62) G6} 58; Ol) 56) 0 | '56°°O | 65 OF "60" O 
Printers—Daily Newspapers. 
Compositors—Day Pianos) JO Mmera go loeTot s (TOO O66 
to76 O 
Night. ISO LO aie IO STO 4.480" -O.\h 480-50 63 0 
to88 0 
Linotype Operators—Day ... To. | if 280 2On) 725.0 2G0™ O i 
Might. | 3g4 0 + | 290 0 t 
Machinists—1st Hand—Day OP OP 269} 0: 1265) 10.) FORO iis. 65,40, oa 
on fe Nish tie80s 50! eer7h a0 265! 0 70° 0 |°*65 “O 65 0 
Publishers abe PRD) gO We eOl pO inn DO) 0 57 0 60 0 55 0 
_ |&55 0 |&58 8 \&55 0 
Readers—Day us ae) PO UAUL pOdaeoo. Oil TG. 0.1" 70). Os 60 30 
Night .... Bee OO evo nsiiacon 0, SO Oi 290)).0 On gO 
Stereotypers (1st Class), Day; 60 0/469 0/275 0] 58 0| 65 O| 60 0 
A - Night; 70 OlN®77 0 | 275 0 64 0} #770 0 TOre O 
Printing Jobbing Olfices, ete. | | 
Compositors . eh wOp AO 260 0. 56 10 | 60°40 1°65 30.6070 
Linotype Operators: On AO 710 201, 262 16 || 472) 07) 280° 70 + 
Machinists : sad aoa 10 56 O 47 6 56 O 65 0 60 0 
& 60 0 |& 60 0|\& 56 0 
Monotype aa pede COL Ou ATO. JON 256) (Ol 272) 10) 270" 10 vee 
Readers... sea) Os 10 64 0 56. 0 60 0 65 O 60 0 
Stereotypers a ea 160 0 |i060 (Oy | 56! (0) 60 40.) 165 ..0- |) 60, 0 
| 


* See footnote * on page 1130, also remarks ve hours of labour at head of thatpage. + Piece 
Rates. % (1) 46 hours per week. (2) 42 hours per week. (3) 44 hours per week. (4) 45 hours 
per week. 
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WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES, ETC.—Continued. 


VI.—OTHER MANUFACTURES.* 


Occupations. | Sydney. Melb. |Brisbane.| Adelaide.| Perth. | Hobart. 
Brickmakers. s.}d,) 8.) d.4i ge) del ay Gd. | Be eden ened 
Brick Burners oe -o- 466; 6 } 267: 6 1 256) 0} 260 01 (60 0) aamre 
Brick Drawers a weal CBS) 0-160) (01,46) 01 754 20 5 49 6 
Brick Setters abe 6} 58! 0 1.56) 0 | 2-44°0') 660) G4) Oe oc 
Labourers ae veel 48) 0) 48 0 40 0 48 0 56 0 48 0 
Machinemen seu wot 64). .0 4.955! 8 1O858r"8.) 52°0|> 62 One 
Coach Makers. 
Body Makers ave ---| 66 0| 60 0] §50 11} 60 0| 638 0} 60.0 
Painters ... ne ++| 66° 10 | 60) 0 155011 | , 60°\0 | 468 JOU taeeeras 
Smiths... wea | 66; 0 | 60) O17 550011 | .60°"0 | 68. "OT ap ae 
Trimmers... aoe «| 66: 0} +60 ©} 550 11 | .60 01 «63° 04 60m 
Wheelwrights a ee«1 66! 0 1.60) 0 1550) 11 | 60.0 | 63) Ooo 
Gasworks Employees. 
Coke Trimmers waa os OS dO) 52 6 48 0 50 0 54 0| 48 O 
Engine Drivers ie ces 60) .0-1-..60; 0 12 54"'0 |. GOO.) 666) (Oe Garis 
Gas Fitters oe see}, ,00) 0 | 63) JO |.260° 0 | 540 i) 78.70 F Gore 
Labourers ass real 4 48 0} 45 0 48 0 54.0 42 0 
Stokers ... as eeal 60-0) .6L- ,6:).-60 0)) 60. 0)... 66: OF Gear 
S38) 46 
Glass, Plate, Sheet, and Orna- 
mental. | 
Bevellers sein aOt 0 awee: 40 60 O ‘ 60 0 
Cutters and Glaziers. ---|,.06- .0 |,.50 9 48 0 me 
Lead Light Glaziers Put GOP LO | aR5O pO 56 0 | : 
Silverers eealnadot wo 48 0 60 0 +2 
Jewellers. 
Chain Makers a «stlyeOr wD") 65) 10.) 260) 01°60" Unt Ge no Rae 
Engravers Gone «| 65 07] “60' (0 ).560)07 60 0} 660" 605 
Mounters see eclWeOL Bo) 55 0 60 0 60 0 66 0 60 O 
Setters... oe wal, 65. -O 160; O60!" 0.) 600") ~ 66/00) 6Ome 
Watch and Clockmakers seal, 0D /O | 870) Ol) (60°00: ("60.00 1 ~ Gol" Onl 0m 
Monumental Workers. - [ 
Carvers... secon yt gesclen 72 20-0769) SSiiecher Sol 700 (0) 078: SOR Oommen 
Fixers ee es wot} 66> 2041764, 22 1758) U8") < 6G0'";0)|5 72 TOs Te Bomar 
Labourers is vanlen dS) JON Th ZOra4ai 0 48 0 5408! ai 
Letter Cutters es coeeslen 72) 20h 266 201, 258" 81) 66°01) Ter Ont Gosmen 
Masons ... ice wes], 306) 0! 758 eS (5885) ZO ONPM Ss Onl iGomaer 
Saddlers. 
Females ... ae zoel) Bde HOE! GOAROM SS D4 (OL) 805105) 2b a0) Ae 
Harness Makers... Seeh oae AO 54 0 54 0 54 0 50 0 50 O 
Machinists ae seal D4 ONDA SO! bd 0!) 54°00 50" Or so0 meen 
Saddlers ... Be real, OA Ov ban cOnod 0) |) (54 “O21 '50 = On ep Oumar 


* See footnote * on page 1130, also remarks re hours of labour at head of that page. 
(1) 56 hours per week. (2) 60 hours per week. (3) 51 hours per week. (4), 52 hours per 
week. (5) 47 hours per week. (6) 464 hours per week. (7) 44 hours per week. 
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WEEKLY RATES OF WAGKHS, ETC:—Continued. 
IV.—OTHER MANUFACTURES—(Continued).* 


Occupations. Sydney. | Melb. Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth. | Hobart. 
Tanners. hed eee ailake:; d,s, Lat ee dot te oe 
Beamsmen nae --.|' 47 0} 54 0) 50 0} 47 0} 54 0} 55 0 
Curriers 2 Yeah SOO) O Bi) 0 52 6] 50 O oi 0) 60 0 
Machinists, Fleshing een WeodrsO) 15010) PATO! | Bho 0"P CGS" 10 
es Scudding etme Ou tO O: 48.0 1 42-0) 50.0) 49°.0 
. Shaving Reon OnletpOrm OMe oO. 0 | bOo0' -Svi O 524 ho 
a5 Splitting Sea OO Omura Oo | oa): 6 1 00 0.) <b7\90 | 5510 
or Unhairing cee eed Ole 49) Or) 248 Ob 42590" 50s 0: 952-0 
‘if Whitening ofa cope MmoummOn Perso. O°} D0) Os 57.:0457 0 
Rollers and Strikers tool PEDIMOGH OO! OM 5Os30.| £3 7hOs1 . 50:--O%f 52) 

| | | 
Wickerworkers | 55 0| 57 6 |360 6 | 54 0 = 52 6 


VII.—BUILDING. 
(Note.—The hours of labour in Melbourne and Brisbane are 44 per week.) 


Bricklayers ... }, Mel OOO. Mile Guile 6645.0.) T2.< ONL READ (ahora | O 
Carpenters ... ae pelt pO 1.0 69 8 60 6 66 0 69 0 66 0 
Labourers. 
Bricklayers’ Labourers «| 54 0] 55 0} 52 0}; 60 0] 60.0} 48 0 
& 57 O |& 60 6 
Carpenters’ BS tL | 0 p23 48 0 54. 0 54 0 45.0 
& 54 0|&55 O 
Concrete Workers ... Perl enay-6 WN ON e722 Nea) 48 0 60 0 60 0 48 0 
& 55 0 
HKarth Wxcavators ... eeeOt Onin 44e.0' 1481-0); 54 0) 64 0 48 0 
& 55 0 | 
Gear Workers a, .| 260 0 Don Onl H6 | 10 66° 0} 66 0; 48 O 
&60 6 | 
Masons’ Labourers ali 4s 0 55. 0 §2 0 60 0 60 0O 48 0 
& 57 O |&60 6 
Plasterers’ _,, POL One wo LO M52 Ooh GO) OF 60) Op . 48) 0 
&57 0 |&60 6 
Scaffold Hands Sais ane OUNe O 65 0 56 0 66 0 66 0 48 0 
& 60 6 
Lathers ... ie er Piet 8 G0 G6 | (20 178 Ol Gan.@ 
Masons Ae Yas al ees ee 64 2 60 6 72 0 78 O 66 0 
& 71 6. 
Painters. | 
Glaziers ... Ase re Ph ok OL Basal) 60 6 JOO 60 0 66 0 54 0 
Painters ... sare lode O 60 6 55 0 60 0 66 O 54 0 
Paperhangers es tent, 04101760) 6 | 55° O |) 60,01” 66: 0} 54) 0 
Signwriters ae Bal Glow 8 60 6 55 0 60 0 72° 0 60 0 
Plasterers... se SOON OA) Gs 2a GONG] TOON 78) One 6Se10) 
& 74 8 
Plumbers. 
Galvanised Iron Workers...) 66 0; 66 0}; 66 0); 66 0); 78 O} 57 O 
Gasfitters ... als ...| 66 O 66 O 66 0 66 0 | 78 0 57 0 
Plumbers... mee Yael) G00) O) 66 0 66 0 66 0 78 O One O 
Slaters me ye, | 72 0| 71 6| 60 6! 72 0! 78:0] 66 0 
Tilers ain a Mae), TAO OT AC Ge} A GOUB e707 FBO.) GEO 
Tuckpointers Bs SOOT Di Oreo G40 Qet GOOmnGr | (er72") Onn 7840 


' * See footnote * on page 1130, also remarks ve hours of labour at head of that page. 
(1) 44 hours per week. 
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WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES, ETC.—Continued. 
VIIL.—RAILWAY AND TRAMWAY SERVICES.* 


Occupations. Sydney. Melb. | Brisbane.| Adelaide.| Perth. Hobart. 
Seedenl| sec din seeds Sed a deg Saeerde 
Railway Employees. + 
Engine Drivers (Loco.) as)| 5,60 615-69 © 1vi57 O41: 72 0] 72 On GOme 
to90 0 |to87 0 |to87 O |to90 O |to90 O jto72 O 
Firemen .-. +5 a.| D410 48 0| 45 O 5A, 0 54 0 45 0 
to60 0 |to57 0 |to60 O |to66 O |to66 0 |to54 O 
Guards... eS oie tn OIL |. (0 48 0O 49 6 51 0 60 0 48 0 
to66 O |to72 O |to84 O |to69 O |to75 O \to72 O 
Porters... i ae) 48! O 1542 0 .|\)457 OF} 48705), 54> OF) SoamO 
to54 O |to51 O |to51 O |to51 O |to60 O |to48 O 
Shunters ... ny wel bl O 17:48 Ol. 48° OF} 5D O57 50) abe 
to72 O |to66 O |to72 O |to57 O jto75 O |to57 O 
Signalmen ‘on «al 04 O |} 51 O)-.48) O'} 51 0} 545.05). 45msOie 
to78 O |to75 O |to67 6 |to66 O |to81 O |to57 O 
Tramway (Electric) Employees} 
Car Washers or Cleaners vent Odean 48 0 51 0 51 O 48 0 48 0 
& 51.0 to57 jj 
Conductors ae Se ba ON ST ON ST. Or oT Ol) 48) Ob tame 
to60 0 
Firemen (four fires) eG ee 60 0| 60 0} 60 0 a fe 
» (less than four fires)... ey. 540014) BT 4 Ol Sia 0 Rad ae 
Horse Drivers neh ve see 48 0; 51 0} 48 0] 55 0} 48 0 
& 51 0 
Labourers... Be. seo] -45.' O 48 0 48 0 48 0 48 0 48 0 
&48 0|& 51 O & 54 0 
Lampmen, Trimmers C845 -O (S501 0) tbl Ol) Sie 0 Ac j 
Maintenance men, Fettlers .... 48 0| 48 0| 54 0} 54 0} 48 0} 48 0 
& 51 0 to58 | 
Motormen... re reel OO) (10 aie O 57 0 57 O 48 0 57 30 
to60 O 
Night Watchmen ... =e 48 0}; 48 0; 48 O| 48 0} 50 O 
Overhead Wiremen (Leading) aor 63') (0) / 2n63'1 0 |} “60.0 ae 
s = (Other) ... ne Da OT 549 Ol), 64 210 48 0 
& 57 0 |&60 0 
Pitmen ... Rs ese) 60% 'O"| HGOKO STE 0.) 57 O52 280 
to63 O|| 
Signalmen wee we{ 60: 0 11U6G02 O | TIGOE 0) 60-0 bc 
} to66 O 
Track Cleaners ey ota] byes Ee) 48 0 ye ai} ol 0 48 0 48 0 
& 51 0 to58 Oj| 
Tower Wagon Drivers Shot MO, NOH Pe. © 48 0 ps 
& 60 0|/&51 O & 54 0 
Trimmers or Fuel Men etsins O ba SLY Os 5 0) 48520 
IX.—OTHER LAND TRANSPORT. 
Carriers. 
One Horse ae «| 260 0 | 245° 0 | 847° 6 | 448 01 50 O 14495008 
Two Horses 700 ..| 455 | 0 |-250 0 1252) 0 | 450 01} 55 0) 447 eeo 


* See footnote * on page 1130, also remarks re hours of labour at head of that page. 

+ The hours of Fabour for Railway Employees are 48 per week (in N.S.W. 96 per fortnight), 
except in the following cases :—N.S.W.—Porters, 108 to 120 hours per fortnight; VioToRIA—Porters, 
48 to 60 hours per week; SourH AUSTRALIA—Porters and Signalmen, 48 to 57 hours per week; and 
TasmMANIA—Guards and Shunters, 54, and Porters 48 to 54 hours per week. Owing to the difference 
in the classification of grades of Railway Employees in the various States, only minimum and 
maximum rates are quoted, excluding those for Foremen. t For New South Wales the Wages 
are determined by a State Award. For Victoria, Western Australia and Tasmania, agreements 
have been made under Commonwealth Arbitration Act. For Queensland and South Australia, 


Awards have been made by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. By - 


Commonwealth agreements the wages for Gripmen and Conductors in Melbourne have been fixed 


as follows :—Conductors, 55s. and 57s. per week; Gripmen, 55s. and 57s. ‘per week. (The 
maximum rate applies to night work. 
(1) 56} hours per week. (2) 58 hours per week. (3) 58 hours (winter) 60 hours (summer 


per week. (4) 54 hours per week. 
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WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES, ETC.—Continued. 
X.—SHIPPING, WHARF LABOUR, ETC.* 


Occupations. Sydney. Melb. (Brisbane, Adelaide.| Perth. | Hobart. 
‘Sn ae 7d. sd: fin Oe CSM Aegyeele 
Marine Engineers.{ LOWEST CLASS. HIGHEST CLASS. 
Under 100 N.H.P. 600 or more N.H.P. 
Se S. 
Chief ... per month 440 680 
Second bua ., 350 440 
Third “63 - 310 360 
Fourth a3 eee 800 
5th, 6th, 7th, 8th i ay 240 
INTERSTATE INTERSTATE 
PASSENGER VESSELS. CARGO VESSELS. 
Lowest Eighest Lowest Highest 
Class, 250 Class, over Class, 250 Class, over 
Merchant Service.{ tons d under. 4000 tons. tons & under. 4000 tons. 
Masters a8 nes 490s. 860s. . 400s. 720s. 
Officers, Chief oe <0 300s. 400s. 280s. 360s. 
i Second ... 2a 240s. 340s. 240s. 300s. 
5 Third wat ans an 280s. wea 260s. 
- Fourth and Fifth ... te 200s. Sar 200s. 
Seamen. Se eee ee eee 
A.B.’s per month ae. tere 160s. 
Boatswains ... es Dis is 180s. 
Donkeymen ... Be <Ae «a8 220s. L 
Firemen 3 a ee 200s. ae vie) 
Greasers ae 6 on RS; 200s. Bie Bae 
Trimmers ie ee ae 160s. ae af 
aoe NERIISE TERR ee Saree a SRR ease 


Waterside Workers. 
Coal Lumpers per hour 


Lieve tet PU ex sie pa be 15 
Wharf Labourers a3 Lae | il did bts’ | Ti6 daa s5 
XI.—AGRICULTURAL, PASTORAL, ETC. 
Agricultural Workers, Etc. Minimum rates in the agricultural industries have 


not generally been fixed by industrial tribunals. The 
following particulars relate to weekly predominant or 
most frequent rates for adult workers :-— . 
| General farm hands, 20s. to 25s§.—Ploughmen, 
20s. to 30s.§, Harvesters, 30s. to 40s.; Milkers, 20s.§; 
Threshers, 30s. to 40s. 


Fruit Harvesters ... 1s. per hour 


Chaficutters Ps aor ae 1s. to 1s. 14d. per hour. 
Gardeners. | 
Gardeners don ..| 48 0/] 48 0} 48 O| 51 0; 54 0} 48.0 
a Labourers | 45 0 45 0 42 0 48 0 48 0 42 0 
General Nursery Hands ...| 48 0} 48 0} 48 0/}: 51 0} 60 0| 48 0 
. Nursery Labourers | 45 0] 42,0) 42 0] 48 O| 48 0} 42.0 
Pastoral Workers. || 
Shearers per 100; 24 0] 24 O/| 24 0} 24 0) 2 O| 24 0 
Shed Hands i stp 37 68), 87, 68,087 68) 87. 6H 46 08) 87, 6§ 
Cooks, per man per week ... 4 0 4 0 4 0 4 0 6 0} 50 OF 


* See footnote * on page 1130, also remarks at head ofthat page. 

+ Minimum rates under the Commonwealth Award are classified according to nominal horse- 
power of vessel; the lowest and highest classes are here specified. Minimum rates under the 
Commonwealth Award are classified for Interstate vessels, and for vessels within a State accord- 
ing to tonnage; the lowest and highest classes for Interstate passenger and cargo vessels are here 
given. || The rates specified for New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and South Australia 
are the minimum rates under the Award of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration ; for Western Australia and Tasmania the rates are those arranged under industrial 
agreements. § And found. q Per week. 


Ja2 
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WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES, ETC. —Continued. 


XII.—DOMESTIC, HOTELS, ETC.t 


Occupations. Sydney. Melb. | Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. | Hobart 
3 
iJ | 
Hotel, Restaurant Workers. B. dias. “a. | 9's) Hainhkhesejyds |. st. va: |) eee 
Barmaids... rs sel 220: YORAST: 9641340. 10 £65 0, 420,805 
Barmen ... ie vael) 80. “OF 450. 0 [445 OO 465.0 | 59510 
&550 O to40 O 
Billiard Markers... feel 225) TOS 249) G6: 4540 10 40 0O 15-0 
to20 Of 
Handy Men aa sede BONO" | ASD uOs. 287 6 25, Ot} -10 0 
tol5 O 
Housemaids aa woel, CLO O*) 280: (O.PL5 OF ane 22 V6Tl SPL RO 
to15. Of 
Laundresses ste Pel peO OF) 230 Oi) 220) OT ae. 25 Ot). da wOr 
Porters... oa we. 725 01) 237 62] 240 0 aoe 30 Ot 15 0 
to32 6*\to42 6 to20 Of 
XIII.—MISCELLANEOUS AND GENERAL LABOUR. 
Engine Drivers. 
Stationary cen «| 48 0 48 0/| 54 0 54 O 54.0 45 90 
to66 0O |to66 O |\to66 O |to66 O |to72 O |to60 O 
Firemen—First Class eal) OL, MO 54 0 51 0 54 0 57 6]}| 48 @ 
Second Class be SO 48 0 48 0 48 0 48 0 45 0 
Municipal Employees. 
Labourers.. 54 0 51 0 48 O 48 0 54 0 42 0 
Street Sweepers (Scavengers) 51 6 1-51 "0:1 45 0!) 948) 08) Shaw On Tesora 
& 54 0 
Shop Assistants. 
Boots—Males ee Seale BS "Gra 50" VO ape OU DTG. 45 0: Sotate 
to55 O 
Females... ceel ct BO O01 727 6) 780: 08/427 eGR" 20) MORE Crhomme 
ma to30 0 
Drapers—Males__... weeh D2 O61? OS. "Os HH TO) 757 “Ci jo NO Saou 
to55 0 
Females ... shu weties) 8 yee (G) 30°"0,,250" OF]! 227° 6 905-0) 22a) 
to380 0 |to20 @ 
Furniture... act ae ate GO" Onl 755) YOu bb O 45 0 wae 
j to57 § |to55 0) 
Grocers ... se woe, 252; 6 850 One HO MeOH? 25510 45°" O72 oor 
; to55 0 
Hardware ... oe va sie 760! 10" 455° “0"12755) 0) 455 Ona Omme 
to57 6|to55 0 
Men’s Olothing aaa £6) KMS 60.0755" 0!) 757-6 45 0 
to55 O 
Storemen, Packers, etc. chow. 
Night Watchmen ... - 121450 0 17154 10 42240.-0 /2256 0 '}4250".0 (22407 0 
Packers ... a, soe] 5 ON Sb On! P47 2G 4.8) [OME GOR sO i632 
to50 O 
Storemen ... hie Silt 0) 40 0 47. 6 48-0 | 850° 0'} 85020 
to50 O 


t See footnote * on page 1130, also remarks re hours of labour at head of that page. 

* When board not provided the rates are 10s. per week higher. + With board and lodging. 
§ The determination fixing the rates for hotel and restaurant workers has been quashed. 

(1) 58 hours per week. -(2) 56 hours per week. (3) 55 hours per week. (4) 54 hours per 
week. (5) 60 hours per week. (6) 63 hours per week. (7) 50 hours per week. (8) 52hours 
per week. (9) 53 hours per week. (10) 51 hours per week. (11), 72 hours per week. 
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3. Relative Wages and Wage Index-Numbers in Different Industries and States, 
1913.—From the rates given in the preceding statement, the following weighted average 
rates have been computed for each State and the Commonwealth. Taking the average 
for the whole Commonwealth as the base (=1000), index-numbers for each State are also 
shewn. 


The figures given in the following table are exclusive of any rates in Groups XI. 
(Shipping, etc.) and XII. (Agricultural, Pastoral, etc.), sufficient data for the satisfactory 
computation of an average in these two groups not being available. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES PAYABLE TO JOURNEY- 
MEN OR MALE ADULT WORKERS FOR A FULL WEEK’S WORK, AND WAGE 
INDEX-NUMBERS IN EACH STATE AND COMMONWEALTH, 1913. 


Particulars, N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. S.A. W.A. Tas. C’wealth. 


Number of Occupa- 
tions included ... 312 824 251 263 216 203 1,569 
Weighted Average 
Weekly Rates of Se suey Seen NL Ss idenlis. <1 1 :Sti. Gohan a, 
Wages c ane 55 3] 64 4] 54 61/55 8] 64 1) 48 6| 55 4* 
Index-Numbers ... 998 982 984 998 1,158 876 | 1,000* 


* Weighted average. 


The results given in the above table must be taken subject to the qualifications (a) 
that they are based only on a limited number of rates of wages, and (b) that the list of 
occupations to which the wages refer are not by any means uniform in the several States. 
Any results, in order to be representative for each State, must necessarily be subject to 
the latter qualification, inasmuch as the industrial occupations of the people are not by 
any means identical in the several States. A completely satisfactory record of relative 
rates of wages in the several States|can be obtained only by means of an industrial census, 
The above results are, however, based on wages in a considerable number of important 
industries, and serve to indicate on general lines with a considerable degree of precision 
the relative conditions in the several States. 


The results shew that (nominal) rates of wages are highest in Western Australia, 
followed in the order named by New South Wales and South Australia (equal), Queens- 
land and Victoria (practically equal), and Tasmania. 


The following table gives similar particulars in regard to the several industrial groups 
and to the weighted average for all groups combined. In computing the index-numbers 
the weighted average is taken as base (= 1000). The results are subject to similar 
qualifications as those expressed above and in paragraph 2 hereof. 


The figures below shew that the highest average wage is that paid in Group V., 
Printing, etc. (65s. 6d. per week, or 18.3 per cent. above the weighted average for all 
groups). ‘The rates of wages range from 65s. 6d. per week down to 42s. 9d. per week, the 
lowest being in Group XIII., Hotels, etc., which is nearly 22 per cent. below the average 
for all groups. ; 
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WEIGHTED AVERAGE WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES PAYABLE -TO JOURNEYMEN OR 
ADULT MALE WORKERS FOR A FULL WEEK’S WORK, AND WAGE INDEX- 
NUMBERS IN EACH INDUSTRIAL GROUP, 1913. 


Weighted Average 
Industrial Groups. Bee ia Bates a ean wees Index-Numbers. 
Work), 
s. d. 
I. Wood, Furniture, etc. ey, 124 58 0 1,048 
II. Engineering, Metal Works, 

ey i on ou 235 56 6 1,021 
III. Food, Drink, etc. ... = 206 54 1 977 
IV. Clothing, Boots, etc. wes 40 51 6 931 
V. Books, Printing, etc. ae 127 65 6 1,183 
VI. Other Manufacturing one 341 55 3 998 
VII. Building ... > aa 139 62 10 1,135 
VIII. Mining, Quarries, etc. vs 125 60 10 1,099 
TX. Railways Services, etc. Sap 115 55 11 1,010 
X. Other Land Transport rr 12 47 3 854 

XI. Shipping, etc.* 3 eae Sn Air Ba 

XII. Agricultural, etc.* ... ‘ied ae wide sa8 
XIII. Hotels, etc. Se sts 29 42 9 772 
XIV. Miscellaneous Sas see 82 52 10 954 
All Groupst wad ah 1,569 55 4 1,000 


* Insufficient data available for the satisfactory computation of an average. +t Weighted 
average, exclusive of Groups XI. and XII. 


§ 6.—Retail Prices, House Rents, and Cost of Living. 


1. Introduction.—In Report No. 1, issued in December, 1912, the results of 
certain investigations into the subjects of Prices, Price-Indexes and Cost of Living in 
past years were published, and some account was given of the methods employed for the 
collection of the data and of the technique adopted in the computation of the results. 
An important discussion of the theory upon which the calculation of the index-numbers 
is based was given, but being necessarily too technical for the ordinary reader, was 
relegated to Appendixes. In Report No. 2 results of further investigations were given, 
and in that Report and in Labour Bulletin No. 1 (published in May last) information 
was given as to variations in retail and wholesale prices, house-rent, and cost of living 
up to the end of March, 1913. 

It must here suffice to state that the method adopted for the computation of the 
index-numbers is what may very properly be called the ‘‘aggregate expenditure’’ 
method. The first process is, of course, to work out the average price of each commodity 
included, and numbers (called ‘‘mass-units’’) representing the relatwe extent to which 
each commodity was on the average used or consumed are then computed. The price 
in any year of each commodity multiplied by its corresponding ‘‘mass-unit’’ represents, 
therefore, the relative total expenditure on that commodity in that year on the basis of 
the adopted regimen. It follows, therefore, that by taking for any year the sum of the 
price of each commodity multiplied by its corresponding ‘‘mass-unit’’ a figure is 
obtained which represents the relative aggregate or total expenditure of the community 
in that year on all the commodities, etc., included. By computing these aggregate 
expenditures for a series of years and taking the expenditure in any desired year as 
“‘base,’’ that is, making the expenditure in that year equal to 1000 units, the relative 
expenditure in any other year, that is to say, the ‘‘index-numbers,’’ are readily 
ascertained. A numerical example of the technique and methods adopted for the 
computation of index-numbers was given in Report No. 2 (pp. 44 and 45). 
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2. Scope of investigation.—It was pointed out in Report No. 1 that, in any 
investigation into the question of change in cost of living of a community, a careful 
distinction must be drawn between two things, viz :— 


(a) Variations in the purchasing power of money, and 
(6) Variations in the standard of living. 


In Report No. 2, attention was drawn to the fact that the second element (b) can 
be limited, at any rate to some extent, by the exercise of self denial and thrift, and that 
such limitation is at the disposal of each individual ; the former (a) is not subject to this 
possibility. Thus, from this aspect, social economics are concerned primarily with an 
accurate estimation of variations in the purchasing power of money and only second- 
arily with the question of the general standard of living which has been reached. The 
first desideratum demands that we shall select a suitable list of commodities, the quan- 
titities of each being taken in due proportion to their relative average consumption, and, 
keeping this list with the quantities constant, ascertain what it costs to purchase the 
whole group. In this way we can compare the cost in different areas or districts at the 
same time, as well as the variation in any one place from time to time. This is the 
“aggregate expenditure ’’ method explained above. 


As explained in Report No. 1, special steps were taken to conduct the investigation 
back as far as 1901 for the capital towns only. The collection of current monthly 
returns as to prices and of quarterly returns of house rents commenced in thirty of the 
more important towns of the Commonwealth in January, 1912. 


3. Commodities and Requirements Included.—The 47 items of expenditure included 
have been divided into four groups, viz.—(a) groceries and bread, (5) dairy produce, (c) 
meat, and (d) house rent. The omission of clothing, fuel and light, travelling, amuse- 
ments, etc., may on a superficial examination appear to limit the value of the results. 
Against this, reasons for which these items have been omitted were given in Report 
No. 1*, and it was explained that index-numbers based on these four groups satisfactorily 
reflect the general rise and fall in cost of living. It should, moreover, be pointed out 
that whereas the expenditure on the four groups included amounts to no less than 45 per 
cent. on the total expenditure, cost of clothing amounts to only 12 per cent., and of fuel 
and light to as little as 3 per cent. It follows, therefore, that before the index-numbers, 
based on the four groups, can cease to truly reflect variations in general purchasing 
value, changes in the price of clothing must have departed very widely, one way or the 
other, from the general change which has occurred. This applies still more forcibly, of 
course, to changes in price of fuel and light. Since prices of nearly all commodities 
generally move in the same direction, it is obvious that the validity of the index- 
numbers, based on the four groups referred to, can be vitiated only under a quite 
abnormal state of affairs, and even then only to q slight extent. 

In Report No. 2 (pages 46-7) a tabular statement was given furnishing particulars 
of the commodities and items included, the units of measurement for which prices are 
collected, and the mass-units shewing the relative extent to which each item is used or 
consumed. 


4. Variations in the Cost of Living in each Metropolitan Town, 1901 to 1912—In 
Reports Nos. 1 and 2 and Labour Bulletin No. 1 index-numbers were given for each of 
the four groups, and for all groups combined, for each capital town since 1901, the 
expenditure in 1911 being taken in each case as base (=1000). In this section only 
summarised results are given. Firstly, for food and groceries; secondly, for house 
rent; and thirdly, for all groups combined. The index-numbers are shewn on the 
graphs on pages 1142 and 1143, é 


J 


*See ‘‘ Prices, Price-Indexes and Cost of Living in Australia,’” Labour and Industrial Branch 
Report No. 1, by G. H. Knibbs, C.M.G., F.S.S., etc,, December, 1912, pp. 15 to 20. 
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(i.) Hood and Groceries. The index-numbers3thus computed for the three groups 
comprising groceries and food are shown in the following table :— 


RETAIL PRICES IN METROPOLITAN TOWNS, INDEX-NUMBERS FOR GROCERIES 
AND FOOD (GROUPS I., II., AND III.), 1901 to 1912. 


Town. 1901. | 1902. | 1903. | 1904. | 1905. | 1906. | 1907. | 1908~| 1909. | 1910. | 1911. } 1912. 
Sydney idee 927 | 1,078 | 1,040 886 982 | 974 946 | 1,041 | 1,023 | 1,011 | 1,000 | 1,136 
Melbourne ... | 1,032 | 1,085 | 1,041 980 | 1,018 | 1,010 989 | 1,064 | 1,015 | 1,026 | 1,000 | 1,156 
Brisbane ... 948 | 998 970 877 928 943 930 | 1,006 966 983 | 1,000 | 1,082 
Adelaide  ... | 1,008 | 1,007 963 922 974 963 933 990 | 1,006 981 | 1,000 | 1,132 
Perth cb 880 | 946 953 899 935 919 890 911 901 930 | 1,000 999 
Hobart ae 955 | 992 996 | 927 973 990 955 997 | 1,033 | 1,015 | 1,000 | 1,125 

| 
Weighted | 
Average® ... 972 | 1,056 | 1,019 924 986 980 955 | 1,031 | 1,006 | 1,005 | 1,000 | 1,120 


* For all capital towns. 
Norn.—The above figures are comparable horizontally, but are not directly comparable in the 
vertical columns. The index-numbers are reversible. 

The price indexes for groceries and food are shewn by the broken lines on the graphs 
on this and the following page in relation to the price-indexes for house rent alone, and to 
the weighted averages forall groups. It may be seen that there is considerable similarity 
between the graphs for Sydney, Melbourne, and Brisbane, the price-level being high in 
1902, 1908, and 1912, and low in 1904. The fluctuations are more marked in Sydney 
than in either of the other two towns. In all the capital towns prices for groceries and 
food reached their maximum in 1912, and, reviewing the whole of the period, it may be 
seen that, broadly speaking, prices have tended to move upward. 


RETAIL PRICES, HOUSE RENT, AND COST OF LIVING IN METROPOLITAN TOWNS, 
GRAPHS 1901 TO 1912. 
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RETAIL PRICES, HOUSE RENT, AND COST OF LIVING IN METROPOLITAN TOWNS. 


GRAPHS 1901 TO 1912. 
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The increase for the three groups combined was greatest in Melbourne, followed in, 
the order named, by Sydney, Adelaide, Hobart and Brisbane. It is obvious, of course, 
that the conditions governing prices in Perth, where there was a small fall in price level, 
are in many respects very different to those in the Hastern States. 


(ii.) Howse Rent.—In the following table index-numbers are given computed for the 
weighted average house rent in each of the capital towns from 1901 to 1912, taking the 
average rent in 1911 as the base (= 1000), ‘The average rent has been obtained for each 
town separately by multiplying the average predominant rent for each class of house 
(i.e., houses having less than 4 rooms, 4 rooms, 5 rooms, 6 rooms, 7 rooms, and over 7 
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rooms) by a number (“weight”) representing the relative number of houses of that class 
in the particular town. The sum of the products thus obtained, divided by the sum of 
the weights, gives the weighted average for all houses. The number of houses in each 
class for each town was obtained from the results of the 1911 census. It should be 
observed, therefore, that these index-numbers are based on the weighted average rents 
for all houses, and that they do not refer to any particular elass of houses. The actual 
predominant rents for each class were given in appendixes to Reports Nos. 1 and 2, and an 
examination of these figures shews that for some classes of houses the increase has been 
greater, and in some less, than the general increase indicated in the following table. 


HOUSE RENTS IN METROPOLITAN TOWNS, INDEX-NUMBERS SHEWING 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE RENTS (GROUP IY.), 1901 to 1912. 


Town. 1901. | 1902. | 1903. | 1904. | 1905. | 1906. 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. | 1912. 
Sydney ae 792 792 794 TST 818 822 | 840 851 880 910 | 1,000 | 1,085 
Melbourne ... 756 76h) 77h 788 | 795 806 829 854 868 945 | 1,000 | 1,047 
Brisbane... 637 641 660 662 676 683 750 803 862 912 | 1,000 | 1,048: 
Adelaide ...| 566 | 566 566 566 631 684 730 784 845 916 | 1,000 | 1,043 
Perth ... | 988 982 989 985 912 883 844 837 823 859 | 1,000 | 1,086 
Hobart | 829 831 836 838 846 852 880 904 931 964 | 1,000 | 1,030: 
Weighted 

Average® ... 755 759 763 770 784 794 818 841 868 921 | 1,000 | 1,063. 
1 i 1 


* For all capital towns. 


Notr.—The figures in the above table are comparable horizontally, but are not directly com- 
parable in the vertical columns. The index-numbers are reversible. 


The above figures are shewn on the graphs on pages 1142 and 1143, in relation to the 
combined price-indexes for the other groups, and for all groups together. It may be seen 
that, except in Adelaide, where rents remained constant from 1901 to 1904, and in Perth, 
where they decreased from 1903 to 1909, there has been a uniform increase in each 
metropolitan town during the whole of the period under review. The increase has. 
been greater in Adelaide (where the average rent in 1901 was only 566, compared with 
1000 in 1911, and 1051 in 1912), and in Brisbane than in the other towns. It should be 
observed, however, that at the commencement of the period rents were exceptionally low 
in Adelaide, and were comparatively low in Brisbane (see Appendix IV. to Report No.1). 
The graph for Perth presents features entirely different from those for the other towns ; 
the fall in rents commencing in 1903 and lasting until 1907 is followed, after another 
temporary decline in 1909, by a rapid rise. 

(iii.) Cost of Living‘—The weighted averages for all four groups are of importance,,. 
as indicating the general results of this investigation so far as cost of living is concerned. 
The following table shews the index-numbers for groceries, food, and house-rent for each, 
metropolitan town, computed to the year 1911 as base (= 1000): - 


COST OF LIVING ‘IN METROPOLITAN TOWNS, INDEX-NUMBERS SHEWING 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE RESULTS FOR ALL GROUPS (GROCERIES, DAIRY 
PRODUCE, MEAT, AND HOUSE RENT), 1901 TO 1912. 


| 
Town. 1901. | 1902. | 1903. | 1904. | 1905. | 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. | 1912. 
Sydney ... | 866 950 929 846 909 906 898 956 959 965 | 1,000 | 1,113. 
Melbourne... | 916 951 927 899 924 924 922, 976 953 992 | 1,000 | 1.111 
Brisbane ... | 841 875 863 803 841 853 868 936 930 959 }1,000 | 1,071 
Adelaide ...| 817 816 791 768 826 843 845 901 936 953 | 1,000 | 1,094 
Perth «. | 912 957 964 925 928 909 876 889 878 909 | 1,000 | 1,025. 
Hobart woe OLE 937 941 897 929 942 | 929 965 998 997 | 1,000 | 1,092. 
Weighted 7 
Average*... | 880 929 910 858 901 902 897 951 948 970 | 1,000 | 1,101 
i] 


* For all capital towns. 


Norr.—The figures shewn in the above table are comparable horizontally, but are not directly 
comparable in the vertical columns. The index-numbers are reversible. 


These figures are shewn separately for each town by the heavy line in the graphs on 
pages 1142 and 1143, in comparison with graphs shewing index-numbers for groceries andi 
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food, and for house-rents. In all the towns the graphs disclose a distinct upward move- 
ment during the period under review, the rise in 1912 being particularly marked. 

Generally speaking, prices were low in 1904, high in 1902 and 1908, and still higher 
in 1912. The general trend of the graph for Perth is different to that for the other 
towns, owing mainly to the decline in house-rents in that place, which occurred from 
1903 to 1907, and again in 1909. 

The general result for all the six towns shews that cost of living was slightly over 10 
per cent. higher in 1912 than in 1911. The amount of the increase was almost identical 
in Sydney and Melbourne, and in Adelaide and Hobart. It was somewhat lower in 
Brisbane than in either of the four towns just referred to, and was least in Perth. 


5. Relative Cost of Living in Different Towns, 1912.—The index-numbers given 
in the preceding paragraphs shew changes im the cost of living separately for each 
indwidual town during the years 1901 to 1912. The figures given in the table below 
shew the relatwe cost of lwing im 1912 in the thirty towns, for which particulars are 
now being collected. The cost of living in each town is compared with the weighted 
average for all towns. That is to say, the average expenditure in each town has been 
weighted by a number representing the population of the town, and a weighted average 
expenditure for all towns has been computed. Taking this average expenditure as the 
base (= 1000), the relative expenditure in each town is shewn. Owing to the concentra- 
tion of population in the capital towns, the prices and rents in these towns have a 
preponderating influence on the weighted average index-numbers for all towns combined. 


COST OF LIVING 1912.—INDEX-NUMBERS SHEWING RELATIVE COST IN EACH OF 
THIRTY TOWNS (INCLUDING 4, 5, AND 6-ROOMED HOUSES AND ALL 
HOUSES), COMPARED WITH WEIGHTED AVERAGE COST FOR ALL TOWNS. 


Ke) GRocERIES, Foop, AND RENT, 
3 HovusE RENT. INCLUDING HOUSES HAVING— 
n 
og 
“0 patie NES All All 
Town. Go | £x'm’d | 5-r'm'd | 6x'm’'d | Houses.) 4 5 6 Houses 
ji oe pores ace Weightd| Rooms. | Rooms. | Rooms. |Weightd 
iS) Me % * lAverage, Average. 
N.S. WaLEs— : 
Sydney ... sad 986 1,273 1,213 1,191 1,237 1,078 1,070 1,071 1,082 
Newcastle naa «4 995 645 752 767 688 883 905 900 877 
Broken Hill «| 1,186 831 838 814 679 1,073 1,058 1,031 991 
Goulburn aA 990 616 843 861 904 871 936 936 957 
Bathurst Seal ODO 635 639 669 672 849 835 833 843 
“VicTORIA— 
Melbourne «| 949 977 978 996 1,000 958 960 968 969 
Ballarat es 973 477 538 579 624 815 813 809 839 
Bendigo... reed 976 588 |i 619 647 649 852 844 839 851 
Geelong... Lo, 952 719 775 836 854 878 887 904 915 
Warrnambool ...| 928 715 734 727 747 860 856 844 858 
-QUEENSLAND— 
Brisbane ...| 966 678 696 753 792 874 867 877 899 
Toowoomba ....|_ 965 618 TOL 672° 788 3854 868 842 897 
Rockhampton ...| 1,002 625 611 656 694 882 858 858 884 
Charters Towers | 1,134 602 674 646 592 964 965 93) 926 
Warwick .| 1,003 727 723 718 790 915 900 884 921 
S$. AusTRALIA— 
Adelaide ..-| 1,012 1,173 1,245 1,210 1,143 1,064 1,093 1,095 1,062 
Moonta, etc. ..-| 1,014 523 570. 618 567 858 851 849 843 
Port Pirie «..| 1,048 845 793 738 720 983 954 919 922, 
Mt.Gambier ...| 904 606 625 639 640 809 802 793 803 
Petersburg ...| 1,018 837 840 823 791 960 953 936 931 
W. AUSTRALIA— 
Perth ... ..-| 4,180 968 971 952 867 1,112 1,103 1,085 1,060 
Kalgoorlie, ete. ...| 1,471 1,136 1,128 1,103 830 1,364 1,345 1,318 1,225 
Mid. Junct., etc. | 1,209 760 863 875 745 1,066 1,082 1,070 1,031 
Bunbury .-| 1,281 869 830 842 664 1,115 1,083 1,069 1,013 
Geraldton --<| 1,237 1,356 1,361 1,235 1,017 1,275 1,283 1,236 1,152 
"TASMANIA— 
Hobart ... ..-| 1,044 821 807 789 816 973 957 938 957 
Launceston all O80) 766 801 803 806 915 917 909 916 
Zeehan ... ve:{ 1,142 572 684 685 443 960 973 951 874 
Beaconsfield —...| 1,054 352 321 310 286 830 784 743, 759 
Queenstown _...| 1,130 711 700 748 548 996 972 971 907 
Weighted Average | 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 


Some few words as to the proper interpretation of the above table may not be out of 
place. The weighted average for all towns represents the price paid, on the average, by 
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the people of all the towns regarded as a single community. In other words, if the 
people of the thirty towns are paying on the average £1000 for groceries and food, the 
people in Sydney are paying £986, those in Newcastle £995, and so on. (See column I.) 
Or again, if the people of the thirty towns are paying on the average £1000 for the four 
series of items, then those of Melbourne are paying £969, of Ballarat £839, and so on. 
(See final column.) Thus, in this table, the figures are comparable vertically, but are 
mot directly comparable horizontally, and this is to be carefully-borne in mind in making 
comparison. That they are not directly comparable horizontally is immediately evident 
when it is remembered that each series, or group, for all towns is represented by the one 
figure—1000—though actually they do not represent equal amounts. 

Comparing the first column with the fifth and last columns, it may be seen that the 
relative costs in the different towns in regard to the two main divisions, and the weighted 
average for all groups combined, differ considerably. Thus, in Sydney the index-number 
for rent (all houses), is 1237, or 23.7 per cent., above the weighted average for all towns, 
whereas the index-number for groceries and food is 986, or 1.4 per cent. below the average. 
In Brisbane, on the other hand, the index-number for groceries and food is greater than 
that for house-rent, both numbers being below the weighted average. In some of the 
smaller towns, too, especially in the mining districts, it may be seen that rents are very 
low, and groceries high, compared with the weighted average. 


6. Variation in Purchasing Power of Money, 1901 to March, 1913.—In several of 
the tables given in the preceding paragraphs, attention has been drawn to the fact that 
the index-numbers are not directly comparable either horizontally or else in the vertical 
columns. The reasons for this were also pointed out. By combining the figures given 
for the capital towns on page 1144 (a) shewing variations in cost of living from year 
to year in each town separately, and (b) shewing relative cost of living in the several 
towns during the year 1912, results which are in all respects comparable may be obtained. 
These are shewn in the following table, in which the average cost for the six capital 
towns in the year 1911 has been taken as the base. This base has been taken as equal to. 
20s., instead of 1000, as in the former tables. 


PURCHASING POWER OF MONEY.—AMOUNTS NECESSARY ON THE AVERAGE IN 
EACH YEAR FROM 1901 TO Ist QUARTER OF 1913 TO PURCHASE IN EACH 
CAPITAL TOWN WHAT WOULD HAVE COST ON THE AVERAGE £1 IN 1911 
IN THE AUSTRALIAN CAPITALS REGARDED AS A WHOLE. 


j Weighted 
Year. | Sydney. | Melb’ne. |Brisbane.|Adelaide.| Perth. Hobart. | Average of 6 
4 Capital Towns. 

Spel CeulecSe eee |p Sie Ga: | reeetCae lage oC, Mut sa mace s. d. 
TOOT. bose walt lO ae 17.3 15- 2 a Quan | 20 4 Gee Lark 
19027 Tes. Pi age Ao a Ma LG (ova ll 15 10 JW ie ah 21 4 17 9 18 7 
1903") o.% cee Oe 17 6 Te T: TG O15 17 10 18 2 
1904 (5 aaah 1 Tengo 16 11 14 6 16. 4) 20's iF EW O RLY pre 
N9O5). aes, Jat LO) Bk Tago. 15 2 17,3 90 8 AT, atl 18 0 
L906. j..% Acichy ge AS Dial 2) i '55 15 5 17 8 20 8 17 10 18 0 
1907... Fee wat 1B LO 17 4 15 8 Wy, 8 19 6 17 7 aly piel s3 
1908 °..6 teh 20° eile 18 5 16 11 18 10 19 9 18 3 19\,40 
1909) 7.2 eal AO) ee Ube Lal 16 10 Oy 19 6 18 11 19'°"0 
TOTO) "i s% aap 29) 73 18 8 17 4 19 11 20 3 18 10 195 
LOLA yi eas aly Die 'O 18 10 185 3% 20 11 99,13 AS) sha 20 ot 
TOA ree elit, ae ee 20 11 19 4 22 11 22 10 20 8 22° 0 
1912 (1st quarter)*| 21 9 19,6 1903 92 4 22)" Hl 19 4 20 9 
1912 (4th quarter) + 94 «8 D106 19% 6 23 (0 22 7 SA tals 22.7 
1918 (1st quarter) * 23 °9 20 9 Tey 99 & 92: 3 20 10 22r@ 

* January to March. + October to December. + Basis of Table. 


These figures shew not only the variations in cost of living from year to year in each 
town separately, but also (in the horizontal lines) the relative cost in the several towns in 
each year. Thus each value given for any town and year is directly comparable with any 
other value. It may be seen, for example, that 18s. 2d. in Sydney in 1901 was equiva- 
lent to 17s. 5d. in Melbourne, or to 20s. 3d. in Perth in 1906, and to 20s. on the average. 
in all six towns in 1911, and to 23s. 9d. in Sydney in the first quarter of 1913. 
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While the figures in each vertical column shew the increase and decrease in cost of 
living from vear to year in each town respectively, those in the horizontal lines shew the 
relative cost of living in any given year. 


(i.) Groceries and Food only. The following table has been computed in the same 
manner as that indicated above, but relates to groceries and food (46 items) only: 
The average expenditure for the six capital towns in 1911 has again been taken as the 
basis of the table (= 20 shillings) and the figures are, of course, comparable throughout. 


PURCHASING POWER OF MONEY.—GROCERIES AND FOOD ONLY.— AMOUNT 
NECESSARY ON THE AVERAGE IN EACH YEAR FROM 1901 TO Ist QUARTER 
OF 1913 TO PURCHASE IN EACH CAPITAL TOWN WHAT WOULD HAVE COST 


ON THE AVERAGE £1 IN 1911 IN THE AUSTRALIAN CAPITALS REGARDED 
AS A WHOLE. 


Weighted 
Year. Sydney. | Melb’ne. | Brisbave.| Adelaide.| Perth. | Hobart. | Average of 6 
Capital Towns. 
Be GH NRNas AAV E ye dual Sera gael rose od. seve tdi. 
19Q1srises': --| 18 4 19 4 19 4 20 7 23. 8 20 3 19 4 
1902 >... 21 4 20 4 20 4 20 6 25.6 21 0 30 hah 
AGOS es Sela 2O me 197.6 LORS, 19; 18 25 8 alee 20 4 
1904... pot wilyfants: 18 4 17 10 18 10 24 3 19°18 18 5 
TIO Gris. Wye AS) shies) 1h 18 11 tO; 10) 25 2 20 7 19S 
TG06i; Aue. ea ORS 18 11 LO 19778 24 9 20 11 1 e 7 
1QORE foes Hob behets) 18 6 18 11 19 0 23 11 20° 2 POL 
1908. Fae Roald ee 2Ouey 0 LO tal: 20 6 20, 2 24 6 2hj-k 20 >7 
BI CS age ate .--| 20 3 19% 0) 19°58 20 6 24 3 21 10 20° 1 
POLO So eveleeaOnaO) Oe 12 20 0 20 0 25 0 21 6 20:1 
TAR ost aa nd Oe) 18 8 20 4 20 5 26 11 21 2 20 0*, 
1912 22 6 21 8 22 0 23 «1 26 11 23 10 22 6 
1912 (1st ‘quarter)+ 20 9 GY 8S) 21 11 22 0 26 0 21 10 21 0 
TOA on eles 6 22 3 22 3 23 6 26 1 25 9 23 2 
TOTS iste iil ee aad 20° 9 20 9 22° 5 25 6 23 2 22-0 


* Basis of Table. + January to March. t October to December. 


(ii.) Howse Rent only. The following table gives similar particulars for house rent 


only, the average for the six towns in 1911 being again taken as the basis of the table (= 
20 shillings). 


PURCHASING POWER OF MONEY.—HOUSE RENTS.—AMOUNT PAYABLE ON THE 
AVERAGE IN EACH YEAR FROM 1901 TO Ist QUARTER OF 1913 FOR HOUSE 
RENT IN EACH CAPITAL TOWN, COMPARED WITH A RENT OF £1 IN 1911 IN 
THE AUSTRALIAN CAPITALS REGARDED AS A WHOLE. 


| ; Weighted 
Year. Sydney. | Melb’ne. |Brisbane. |Adelaide.| Perth. | Hobart. | Average of 6 
Capital Towns, 
Bey tis ndact ay sen Bey Gr) ise etl Be Oe s.P as 
5 Lene Dies Sel eee ak 14 4 By aS LOR LT, 13 0 lojra 
OF rete coals alii bil 14 6 Sh Ove 12 3 15 6 Smal 15 2 
1903... iin thet haonyi Orkle 12° 3 15 8 13 2 15 3 
1904-4505 bel ean 10! 14 11 9 11 12 3 15 7 13: 2 15 4 
1905 ine aeolty 2855.6 TO EHO 10 1 13. 8 14.5 13. 3 15 8 
19065. .%. Seal iedesin ad 15 38 10 3 14 10 14 0 13 5 15 11 
LOOT. | ssle Salhi BUS ys) 15 8 ila) Oes-4) Oakey) 13 4 13 10 16 4 
LOOB Tyna S84) hwnie) 16 2 TOM ist O eas its] 14 2 16 10 
1009S: spall ese aa) 16 5 12 11 18 4 13.0 a a 17 5 
EOIN ves} 20 OMT 17 11 138 19 10 13)) 7 15 2 18. 5 
LOUTH sade WI LOD nF 18 11 15,0} 21° 8 15 10) 15 8 20 0O* 
1912 24 6 19 10 15 8 22 8 17.2 16 2 21 3 
1912 (1st ‘quarter) t Doane ee LOMO tr Dey EQOmO Tee G oer hrs 5 a1) 20 6 
1912 (4th ,,: -.)t|.25 -8 20 5 15 8 22 4 L710: |) 16 36 DAD!) 
TOM sive ne Ni 25 04.|—-20010,| 16) 5 22 5 17 10 iyavenlys 22 0 


** Basis of Table. + January to March. t Oct to December. 
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7. Cost of Living in Northern Territory, 1913.—Returns have been received for the 
month of January, 1913, in regard to retail prices in Darwin. No particulars as to 
house rents are, however, yet available. The retail prices, which are shewn in detail in 
Appendix IT. to Report No. 2, give the following results compared with average prices in 
the other thirty towns in the Commonwealth for which data are collected :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—COST OF LIVING COMPARED WITH AVERAGE FOR 
“THIRTY OTHER TOWNS IN COMMONWEALTH, JANUARY, 1913. 


at 


Particulars | i | “S 1. Food jad 
7 | Groceries. Dairy Produce. Meat. oe * 
Average 30 Towns ... as 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 


Darwin te at at 1,595 1,302 1,284 1,404 


* Weighted average of Groups I., II., and III. combined. 


These results shew that in January, 1913, cost of food and groceries in Darwin was 
over 40 per cent. more expensive than the average for the other towns of the Common- 
wealth for which returns are collected. 


8. Seasonal Fluctuations in Cost of Living and Tables of Prices and House 
Rents, 1912.—Particulars of monthly fluctuations in cost of living during the year 1912 
are given in Report No. 2 (pages 57-8), while the actual prices and house rents upon 
which the index-numbers are based are given in Appendixes to Reports Nos. 1 and 2. 


$7. Wholesale Prices. 


1. General.—The results of an investigation into wholesale prices in Melbourne were 
given in some detail in Report No. 1, from 1871 to the end of September, 1912. In 
Report No. 2 summarised results were included for the whole of the latter year. 

The index-numbers up to the year 1911 are based on the prices of eighty commodi- 
ties, but since that year the number has been increased to ninety-two.* The methods 
followed for the computation of the wholesale price index-numbers are the same as those 
adopted in regard to retail prices. The commodities included the units of measurement 
for which the prices are taken, and the mass-units, indicating the relative extent to 
which each commodity, in the units of measurement specified, is used or consumed are 
shewn in a tabular statement in Report No. 2 (page 61). 


2. Index-Numbers and Graphs.—Index-numbers haye been computed for each group 
of commodities, as well as for all groups together. The index-numbers for the several 
groups, and for all groups together, are shewn in the following table. 


(i.). Table of Index-numbers.—The index-numbers have in each case been computed 
with the prices in the year 1911 as base; that is to say, they shew the amount which 
would have had to be expended m each of the. years specified in order to purchase what 
would have cost £1000 in 1911, distributed in purchasing the relative quantities (indicated 
by the mass-wnits) of the several commodities included im each growp, and im all groups 
respectively. Thus, in the last column it may be seen that the cost of the relative 
quantities of the various commodities was 1229 in 1871, and 974 in 1901, as compared 
with 1000 in 1911, and 1170 in 1912. In other words, prices were lower in 1911 than in: 
either 1871 or 1912, and the purchasing power of money in 1911 was, accordingly, 
greater. Again, prices were higher in 1911 than in 1901, and the purchasing power of 
money in the former year was therefore less. 


*In the computation of the index-numbers for years prior to 1911, the aggregate expenditure 
on 80 commodities in 1911 is taken as base (= 1000) while for later years the sass ie expenditure 
on 92 commodities is taken. 
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MELBOURNE WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS, 1861 TO 1912. 
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ExprANatory Note —The scale for each graph is shewn by the figures on the left of tiie” 


diagram, the line marked 1000 shewing the base line (for the year 1911) in each case. 


The heavy ° 


line in each graph represents the index-numbers for all groups combined, the light line indicat- 


ing in each case the index-numbers for the separate group. 
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MELBOURNE WHOLESALE PRICES, INDEX-NUMBERS, 1861 to 1912, COMPUTED TO 
YEAR 1911 AS BASE. ; 


| | 
ELE. 
I. II. | Vil. All 
Agri- IV: Vv. + Vill. mv 
YEAR Metals | te, | cultural Dairy Gro- VI. Building Chem- COUR: 
and Leath Produce,| Produce.| ceries Meat. Ma- icals modes 
Coal. ‘Se ‘ : terials. * |together 
1861 a? 1,438 | 1,381 | 1,583 1,008 1,963 Si 1,070 2,030 1,538 
1871 ae 1,096 1,257 | 1,236 864 1,586 ~ 1,044 | 1,409 1,229 
1881 1) 1,178 1,115 1,012 935 1,421 ae 1,091 1,587 1,121 
1891 its 895 847 | 1,024 995 1,032 888 780 1,194 945 
1901 1,061 774 | 928 1,029 1,048 1,345 841 917 974 
1902 - 1,007 756 | 1,198 1,215 945 1,447 837 | 881 1,051 
1903 a 923 | 834 1,209 1,059 936 1,443 875 921 1,049 
1904 oer 821 885 754 876 916 1,427 845 875 890 
1905 a 772 / 850 894 980 942 1,209 801 859 910 
1996 Baa 882 | 978 | 916 972 923 1,110 896 864 948 
1907 ave 1,037 1,017 | 973 1,020 948 1,294 968 961 1,021 
1908 sa 1,033 901 1,312 1,198 968 1,335 935 891 1,115 
1909 = 1,014 | 907 | 1,000 1,119 978 1,088 911 815 993 
1910 me 1,004 {| 1,052 969 1,100 999 1,008 996 898 1,003 
gO) Ss We 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 
1912 1,021 1 991 1,370 1,206 1,052 ‘ly 357 1,057 978 1,170 
| 


Norre.—The figures given in this table are comparable in the vertical columns, but are not 
directly comparable horizontally. The index-numbers are reversible. 


(ii.) Graphs.—The index-numbers are shewn for each group and for all groups com- 
bined in the graphs on preceding page. The heavy line, repeated on each graph, represents 
the index-numbers for the weighted average for all groups, and is shewn so that com- 
parison may be made between the price levels for all commodities and those for the com- 
modities comprised in each group separately. The index-numbers for the individual 
groups are represented by the light lines. The broken lines at the commencement of each 
graph shew the index-numbers for the separate years, 1861 and 1866, the continuous 
records commencing with the year 1871. The actual index-numbers for the whole period 
were given in Report No. 1. ‘ 


3. Seasonal Fluctuations and Tables of Prices.—Information as to seasonal 
fluctuations in wholesale prices was given in Report No. 2 (page 64) and tables of prices 
of each commodity were given in Appendixes to Reports Nos. 1 and 2. 


§ 8. Nominal and Effective Wages. 


1. General.—In order to obtain an accurate measure of the progress of wage-earners, 
regard must be had to the purchasing power of wages, and the index-numbers based 
merely upon the records of rates of wages must consequently be subjected to some 
correction, inasmuch as they take no account of (a) variations in cost of living, and (8) loss 
through the extent of unemployment. The data furnished in this Report in respect, 
firstly, to cost of living index-numbers, and, secondly, relative percentages unemployed, 
afford the material by means of which the necessary adjustments can be effected with 
considerable precision, The results will show the variations in effective wages or in what 
may be called the “‘ standard of comfort.’’* 


oo 


* This expression must not be confused with “ standard of living.’’ A change in the standard 
of living necessarily involves a change in regimen (see Report No. 1), that is, a change i in the nature 
or, in the relative quantity of commodities purchased, or both. A change in the “ standard of 
comfort” merely implies a variation in, effective wages, which variation may, or may not, result 
in, or be accompanied by, a change in “‘standard of living.” 


Pray 
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2. Variations in Effective Wages and Standard of Comfort, 1891 to 1912.—The 
following table contains the gist of the whole matter. The first correction to be made is 
that for the relative time lost through unemployment. Column I. shews the rate of wages 
index-numbers (see § IV. hereof), and Column II. the relative percentages unem- 
ployed (see § III.). Applying these percentages to the numbers shewn in Column 
I., and deducting the results from each corresponding index-number, so as to allow for 
relative loss of time, the figures in Column III. are obtained. These figures are then re- 
computed with the year 1911 as base, and are shewn in Column IV. In Column V. the 
cost of living index numbers are shewn, and in Columns VI. and VII. the effective wage 
index-numbers are given, firstly, for full work, and, secondly, allowing for lost time. 
These are obtained by dividing the figures in Columns I. and IV., respectively, by the 
corresponding figures in Column V. 

A comparison between the figures in Columns I. and VI. (see graphs A and C below) 
shews the relation between the absolute rates of wages and the purchasing efficiency of 
these rates. The figures in Column VII (see graph B on next page) shew variations in 
effective wages after allowing not only for increased cost of living, but also for the relative 
extent of unemployment. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, COST OF LIVING AND NOMINAL AND EFFECTIVE WAGE INDEX- 
NUMBERS, 1891 to 1912. 


i: II. Rate of Wages Index- Lv : 
Numbers, allowing ieee asked 
for Lost Time. @dsrroe eg nlledares Weick 
+. ost 0 
Year. Bete Percentage Living 
Index- | ployed. I IN, itunes VI Atlowi 
ployed. a : umbers. e owing 
| Hpunbers. Actual. ey Full Work. for 
Laid: Lost Time 
1891 848 9.29 770 808 973* 872 830 
1896 816 10.81 728 764 823* 991 928 
1901 848 6.59 793 832 880 964 945 
1906 | 866 6.67 808 848 902 960 940 
1907 893 5.74 842 884 897 996 986 
1908 900 5 98 846 888 951 946 934 
1909 923 5.79 870 913 948 974 963 
1910 | 955 5.63 901 945 970 5 4 
1911 1,000 4.67 953 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
1912 1,051 SnbD, 993 1,042 1,101 946 


* Based on Sydney prices only; exclusive of house rent. 


The above figures are shewn on the diagram on page 1152, It may be seen that the 
nominal wage index-number has steadily increased (except in 1896), and that the increase 
has generally been at a somewhat greater rate (except in the year 1912) than the increase 
in the cost of living. The effective wage index-numbers (both “Full Work” and ‘‘Allow- 
ing for Lost Time”) do not, on the other hand, shew any general increase in more recent 
years, but fluctuate between a range which reached its minimum in 1908, and its 
maximum in 1911. The figures prior to the year 1906 are available only at quinquennial 
periods, and it may be observed that the effective wages in 1891 were relatively very low 
owing to the large percentage of unemployment and the high cost of living. In 1896, 
though the percentage unemployed increased, the cost of living decreased to a greater 
extent, with the result that effective wages in that year were higher than in 1891. By 
1901 the percentage unemployed had decreased considerably, with a consequent increase 
in effective wages. 1n 1907 there was again a large decrease in unemployment, causing 
the ‘‘peak” in the effective wage index-numiber for that year. The rise in the cost of 
living in 1908, which was a drought year, caused a considerable fall in effective wages. 
From that year, however, until the year 1911, the effective wage index-number steadily 
increased from 934 to 1000, but this increase was more than counterbalanced by the fall | 
in 1912, which was due to the large increase in cost of living and the smaller increase in 
unemployment. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT, COST OF LIVING AND NOMINAL AND EFFECTIVE WAGE 
INDEX-NUMBBEBS§, 1891 ro 1912. 
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EXPLANATORY Norn.—From 1891 to 1906 figures are available at quinquennial periods only ; 
each space in the horizontal scale up to the year 1906 represents, therefore, a period of five years. 
' After that year each such space represents a single year. The two vertical scales on the left—each 
from 800 to 1100—represent the scales for the index-numbers shewn in graphs A, B, and C, and A 
and D respectively, while the scale ce the right of the diagram—from 0 to 10—represents the per- 
centage unemployed shewn in graph E 


| 
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3. Relative Standard of Comfort and Effective Wage Index-Numbers in Each 
State, 1912.—The figures given in the preceding paragraph furnish an indication of the 
progress of effective wages in the whole Commonwealth since 1891, and an analogous 
examination of the relative “standard of comfort” as between the several States may now 
be made. This is shewn in the following table, in the first line of which are given the 
wages index-numbers. These are subject to the qualifications referred to on page 1139 
hereinbefore. The second line shews the “‘cost of living” index-numbers, the third line 
the percentage unemployed, and the last two lines the “effective wage” index-numbers 
firstly, on the assumption of full work, and, secondly, allowing forlost time. The figures 
in these two lines are computed in the same manner as the similar results were obtained 
in the table in the preceding paragraph. 


RELATIVE STANDARD OF COMFORT AND EFFECTIVE WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS IN 
EACH STATE, 1912. 


Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. |Q’land.| S.A. W.A. | Tas. | C’wth. 

Nominal Wage Index-Numbers ... | 998] 982; 984] 998)1,158/ 876} 1,000 

Cost of Living Index-Numbers ... | 1,056} 949} 900] 1,033) 1,094; 929) 1,000 

Percentage Unemployed ... Ral ALG oA 61k 4.62 |e 5:07 | 5.82 | -3:37: |. 5.55 

Effective Wage (a) ofS 945 | 1,035 | 1,098 966 | 1,058 943 | 1,000 

Index-Numbers (6) ie 952 | 1,022) 1,105} 951)|1,057| 966) 1,000 
| 


(a) Full work. (b) Allowing for lost time. 


The figures given in the above table in regard to nominal wage index-numbers and per- 
centage unemployed are subject to the qualifications expressed on pages 1139 and 1127 
respectively. The results shew that effective wages in 1912, allowing for lost time, were 
highest in Queensland, followed in the order named by Western Australia, Victoria, and 
Tasmania, with New South Wales and South Australia (practically equal) coming last. 


4. Relative Productive Activity and Effective Wages, 1871 to 1911.—The preceding 
tables refer to the matter of variations in nominal wages in regard to fluctuations in 
cost of living and extent of unemployment. Another important matter in any investi- 
gation into increases in rates of wages is the question of increase in relative output or 
production per head of population. 

Figures are published. annually showing the estimated value of production from 
industries in the Commonwealth, but these figures do not reveal whether there has been 
amy increase in the quantity of productive activity, since the price-level from year to year 
is itself a factor in the determination of the values. Before, therefore, any estimate of 
the increase or decrease in the relative productive activity, that is, in the relative 
quantity of output or production per head of population, can be formed, the price 
element must be eliminated. This is done in the following table, in which Column I. 
shews the estimated value of production—(a) total, and (b) per head of mean population. 
In Column II. the estimated value of production per head of population is shewn in the 
form of index-numbers with the year 1911 as base, that is to say, the production per 
head in 1911 is made equal to 1000, and the values for the other years computed accord- 
ingly. In Column III. Melbourne wholesale price index-numbers are given; it is 
assumed that these index-numbers reflect, with substantial accuracy, variations in 
wholesale prices in the Commonwealth as a whole. The figures in Column IY. are 
obtained by dividing the figures for each year in Column II. by the corresponding figures 
in Column III. They shew the estimated relative productive activity per head of popu- 
lation, taking the year 1911 as the basic or standard year, the fluctuations due to 
variations in prices having been eliminated. In Column V. the effective wage index- 
numbers shewn in the graph on page 1152, (a) for full work, and (b) allowing for lost 
time, are included for comparative purposes. 
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ESTIMATED RELATIVE PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITY IN COMMONWEALTH, 1891 to 1911. 


| i II. POL? TE SiS) crv nm Onto “We 
} . 1 t 0 - 
Estimated Value of | pstimated | Bktimadad || Poets Wakes Melee 
Production. | Value of | Wholesale | Relative | (1911 = 1000). 
one. il | Production Price- | Productive 
OES | a ape el per Bead i Inadx- ty AA vity | 1 = 
} } (b) | _Index- Number Index- | (b). 
| (a) | Per Head | Number — | (1911=1000). Number (a) Allowing 
Total. | of Popula-, (1911=1000). (1911=1009). | Full Time. for 
| | tion, | | Lost Time. 
| £000 £ | 
87d O'R Mae 00" | a7 2600.0" BOL) 15933 io) aes 2 eaeiae ts 
1881 Be ies L116 Si ae 746 . 1,124 664 } it 
1891 eet 96,087 | 30.06 | 715 | 945 | 757 872 834 
1901 a 114,585 | 30.23 719 | 974 738 964 945 
1906... |) 147043} 36,214 | 862 948 909 960 940 
1907 se | 167,446} 4061 966 ; 1,021 946 996 986 
1908 ww | 164,957 | 39.33 936 1,115 839 946 934 
1909 a 174,503 40.82 } 971 993 978 974 963. 
1910 «- | 187,734 43.92 | 1,045 | 1,003 1,042 | 985 974 
1911 .. | 188,745 | 42.038 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 ; 1,000 1,000 
1m 1. * | - et 70 * 955 946 


* Not available. 


These figures shew that the estimated relative productivity per head of population 
increased by no less than 86 per cent. from 1871 to 1911, and by nearly 33 per cent. from 
1891 to 1911. Reference to the subjoined graph will shew that the increase was not 
uniform during the whole of the years specified, slight decreases occurring in 1901 and 
1911, and a heavy fall in 1908, which was a year of severe drought. It may also be 
seen that the increase in productive activity per head has relatively been far greater than 
the increase in nominal wages and still greater than the increase in effective wages. 


The index-numbers given in the above table are, of course, reversible. That is to 
say, if it be desired to take any year, other than the year 1911, as base, the necessary 
index-numbers can be obtained by dividing throughout by the index-number for the year 
which is to be taken as base, and multiplying the results by 1000. For example, if it be 
desired to compare the years 1906 to 1911, inclusive, with the year 1901 as base, the 
relative productive activity index-numbers must be multiplied throughout by 4%), and 
the effective wage index-numbers (allowing for unemployment) by 1922. The results are 
shewn in the following table, in which cost of living index-numbers (weighted average 
for six capital towns) are also included:— 


RELATIVE PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITY, EFFECTIVE WAGES AND COST OF LIVING 
IN AUSTRALIA, 1901 to 1912, 


Particulars. 1901. | 1906. 1907. 1908, 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. ; 
| 
Relative Productive Activity 1,000 1,232 1,282 1,137 1,325 1,412 1,355 5 ie 
Nominal Rates of Wages ... | 1,000 | 1,021 1,053 1,061 1,088 1,126 1,179 1,240 
Effective Wages* sth nee 1,000 995 1,043 988 1,019 1,031 1,058 1,00L 
Cost of Living ... Ae =a 1,000 1,025 1,019 1,031 1,075 1,107 1,136 1,251 
* Allowing for lost time through unemployment. + Not available. 


While it may be dangerous, in view of the fluctuating nature of some of the figures, 
to compare individual years without due reference to other years, it may be seen that 
from 1901 to 1911 the relative productive activity increased from 1000 to 1355, or 354 
per cent., while nominal wages increased nearly 18 per cent. (or about one-half the 
increase in productive activity), effective wages increased 5.8 per cent., and cost of living 
18.6 per cent. It should be remembered, however, that in the following year there was 
a heavy decline (see p. 1151) in the effective wage index-number. ‘Pi 
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RELATIVE PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITY AND NOMINAL AND. EFFECTIVE WAGES 
IN COMMONWEALTH, 1871 To 1911. 
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_ EXPLANATORY NoOTE.—From 1871 to 1901 figures are available only at decennial periods ; every 
double space on the horizontal scale up to 1901 represents, therefore, a period of 10 years. The 
double space from 1901 to 1906 represents a period of five years, while from that year onward each 
double space represents a single year. The upper figures on the left—from 500 to 1300—represent 
the scale for the index-numbers shewn in graphs A, B, C and F; the lower figures on the leftfrom 
0 to 200—represent in millions of £ sterling (£000,000) the scale for graph D, shewing the total value 
of production; while the figures on the right—from 0 to 50—represent in £ sterling the scale for 
the value of production per head of population shewn in graph E. 
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SECTION XXXIV. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


§ 1. Immigration, 
(A) The Encouragement of Immigration into Australia. 


1. Introduction.—Various measures have from time to time been adopted by the 
Commonwealth and State Governments, as well as by private societies and individuals, 
with a view to promoting the immigration of suitable classes of settlers into Austra- 
lia. Some of the States of the Commonwealth are at present pursuing immigration 
policies of a vigorous nature; in others, relatively little is being done. The activities of 
the Commonwealth Government (which is vested with constitutional powers in regard 
to immigration under Sec. 51, xxvii., of the Constitution Act 1900) with respect to the 
encouragement of immigration, have hitherto practically been confined to advertising in 
handbooks, newspapers, and periodicals, the resources and attractions of Australia, 


2. State Immigration.—The advertising in the United Kingdom of the resources of 
the individual States has been carried out by their Agents-General in London. Various 
means haye been adopted, including newspaper advertising; the publication of illustrated 
pamphlets bearing on the resources and principal primary industries of the State; 
lectures by officers who have a knowledge of the conditions prevailing in the State; 
official displays at the principal agricultural, manufacturing, and similar exhibitions ; 
cinematographic pictures typical of industrial life and scenic views; and pictures and 
lantern slides. 


(i.) Nominated and Assisted Passages. Arrangements have been made by most of 
the State Governments with several of the principal shipping companies for substantial 
reductions in the amounts of passage money to be paid by immigrants. These reductions 
are generally granted to all persons desiring to settle on the land or engaging in any form 
of rural industry, to domestic servants, and to any others who satisfy one of the several 
Agents-General in London that they will make suitable settlers. Provision has also been 
made whereby settlers may nominate their relatives or friends for passage to Australia at 
greatly reduced rates. 


(ii.) Reception on Arriwal. Immigrants whose coming is advised are met on board 
the vessel on arrival by Government officers, who make themselves acquainted with the 
needs of the passengers and assist and advise them in various ways. To those desirous 
of settling on the land, information and assistance is rendered by officers of the Lands 
Department, and special concessions are granted in respect of fares on the Government 
railways. In other cases endeavours are made to obtain employment for each applicant 
according to his special needs and qualifications. 


(iii.) Numbers of Immigrants. Particulars of the net immigration to the Common- 
wealth are given on pages 125 and 182, and of assisted immigration on page 137, herein- 
before. 
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(iv.) Recent Immigration. The years 1910, 1911, and 1912 marked a great step 
forward in Australian immigration generally, as several,.if not all, of the State 
Governments adopted more active and direct means than had hitherto existed for making 
the advantages and opportunities of their respective States better known to the people of 
the United Kingdom, Europe, and America. In Victoria, to which State a small number 
of emigrants from America had been attracted (chiefly by the irrigable areas), it was 
decided to further enlighten American and Canadian home-seekers with regard to irri- 
gated lands, and a delegation was accordingly sent to Vancouver by the Victorian 
Government to arrange for a special excursion of land-seekers, who arrived in Australia 
early in May, 1912. Many of them have since taken up land in the irrigable areas and 
other portions of the State. It appears likely that the success of the Victorian experi- 
ment will result in definite steps being initiated by the other States of the Common- 
wealth to attract population from similar sources. 


(v.) Uniform Rates for State-aided Immigrants. The matter of State-aided immi- 
gration to Australia was discussed at the Premiers’ Conference, held in Melbourne early 
in 1912, and this resulted, amongst other things, in the fixing of a scale of minimum 
rates of passage money which immigrants to any of the States would be charged in future, 
such rates to operate as from 31st March, 1912. It was expressly agreed, however, that, 
while no State should charge a lower amount than those mentioned, no objection would 
be made to higher rates being imposed. The minimum scale of passage rates arranged 
at the Conference is as follows:—(a) Farmers, farm hands, skilled artisans, and all 
nominated, assisted, or indented male immigrants, £6. (6) Adult females, £3. 
(c) Children of immigrants under 12 years of age, £1 10s. Age limits for all State-aided 
immigrants were also fixed as follows :—(a) Males, married women and widows, 45 
years. (b) Single women, 35 years. The only free immigrants to be those whom the 
shipping companies carry free. It was also arranged that the maximum bonus payable 
to immigration agents be as follows :—(a) Per adult, £1; per child under 12 years, 10s. 
(5) In the case of an assisted immigrant recruited by an agent nominating his wife and 
family within twelve months of his arrival in the State, a similar bonus on account of 
the wife and family be paid to the agent. (c) In the cases of immigrants with capital 
of £200 and over, which capital is deposited with the Agent-General for transmission to 
the State, an additional bonus of 1 per cent. to the agent on the capital’so deposited. 


3. Initiation of Commonwealth Scheme.—For the financial year 1911-12 a sum of 
£20,000 was voted to the Commonwealth Department of External Affairs for advertising 
the attractions of Australia for settlers, farm workers, and tourists. The State Immi- 
gration Bureaux co-operate with the Department of External Affairs in keeping the High- 
Commissioner for Australia in London advised as to the openings for agricultural workers, 
and as to general information concerning matters of interest to intending settlers. A 
press advertising campaign has been initiated, the Commonwealth carrying on the general 
advertising of Australia by means of paragraphs and illustrated articles in British, 
European, and American publictions, while the several States advertise for the class of 
immigrants they specially require. Bioscope films are utilised for the illustration of 
lectures. Exhibitions are held throughout the chief rural districts and at the important 
agricultural shows in Great Britain, and handbooks for settlers and tourists, as well as 
folders, and other publications have been issued. Pictorial posters are also utilised. 


4. The High Commissioner for Australia and the Agents-General.—Intending 
settlers or immigrants may, on application, obtain information from the High 
Commissioner for Australia— 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR G. H. REID, P.C., G.C.M.G., ETc. 
_COMMONWEALTH OFFICES, 
72 VICTORIA STREET, 
Lonpon, S.W. 
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Information regarding individual States may be obtained from the officials specified 
below :— 


AUSTRALIAN AGENTS-GENERAL. 


New South Wales| T. A. COGHLAN, Esq., I.S.0.| 123-125-Cannon St., London, H.C. 


Victoria ... | Hon. PETER MCBRIDE ...| Melbourne*Place, Strand, London 
Queensland... | Major Sir T. B. ROBINSON, 
HE, cha ...| Marble Hall, 409-10, Strand, London 


South Australia | HON. A. A. KIRKPATRICK ....85 Gracechurch St., London, H.C. 
Western Australia| Sir NEWTON J.. MOORE, 


K.0.M.G. .|15 Victoria St., Westminster, London 
Tasmania ...| Hon. SIR JOHN ““McCALL, 
Se eb. Bs ..|56 Victoria St., Westminster, London 


(B) The Regulation of Immigration into Australia. 


1. Pre-Federal Restrictions.—(i.) Alien Races. The several States of Australia had 
regarded it as desirable, long prior to Federation, to impose certain restrictions upon the 
admission of persons wishing to become inhabitants of those States. The influx of 
Chinese, for example, was limited by stringent statutes, and later general Acts were 
passed in some of the States which had the effect of restricting the immigration of other 
—principally Asiatic—races. 


(ii.) Undesirable Immigrants. Further restrictions were placed upon the admission 
of persons who were undesirable as inhabitants, either for medical or moral reasons, or 
who were likely to be an economic burden upon the community. 


2. Powers and Legislation of the Commonwealth.—(i.) Constitutional Powers. 
By Chap. I., Pt. V., Sec. 51, xxvii. and xxvili. of the Commonwealth Constitution Act 
the Parliament of the Commonwealth is empowered to make laws with respect to 
immigration and emigration and the influx of criminals. (See page 25 herein.) 


(ii.) Legislation. The powers above specified have now been exercised by the 
Commonwealth Government, and the laws passed in pursuance thereof supersede the 
State laws above referred to. 


The first Act passed, dealing with this matter, was the Immigration Restriction 
Act 1901, which contained provisions restricting the immigration of the classes of 
persons mentioned above. This Act, which contained clauses restricting the immigra- 
tion of persons under contract, was subsequently repealed by the Contract Immigrants 
Act 1905, which amended and was substituted for the original Act, but both these Acts 
have since been amended by the Immigration Restriction Acts of 1908 and 1910, and the 
Immigration Act of 1912. The immigration of alien races and undesirable persons is 
now regulated by Immigration Acts 1901-12. Admission of immigrants under contract 
to perform manual labour is, however, still controlled by the provisions of the Contract 
Immigrants Act 1905, and will be permitted if the contract isin writing, is made by or 
on behalf of some person named, who must be resident in Australia, and approved by the 
Minister. Such approval will not be given if the contract is made with the view of — 
affecting an industrial dispute or if the remuneration and other terms are not as advan- 
tageous to the contract immigrant as those current for workers of the same class at the 
place where the contract is to be carried out. (See page 1043 herein.) 

There is an additional provision where the proposed immigrant is not a British 
subject born in the United Kingdom or descendant of such a person. In such case it has 


to be proved that there is a difficulty in the employers obtaining in the Commonwealth 
a worker of at least equal skill and ability. 


4 
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In case of infraction of the law it is provided that the contract is absolutely void and 
the immigrant and employer are both liable to penalties, and the employer is also liable 
to pay the immigrant until he obtains employment, or, at the option of the immigrant, 
to provide expenses for his return to the country whence he came, 


3. Prohibited Immigrants.—(i.) Provisions of the Acts. Persons comprised in the 
following classes are prohibited from entering the Commonwealth, viz. :—(a) Any person 
who fails to pass the dictation test ; that is to say, who fails to write out not less than 
fifty words of a language prescribed by regulation when dictated to him by an officer 
administering the Act. (b) Any person not possessed of the prescribed certificate of 
health. (c) any idiot, imbecile, feeble-minded person, or epileptic. (d) Any person 
suffering from a serious transmissible disease or defect. (e) Any person suffering from 
pulmonary tuberculosis, trachoma, or with any loathsome or dangerous communicable 
disease, either general or local. (jf) Any person suffering from any other disease or 
mental or physical defect, which'from its nature is, in the opinion of an officer, liable to 
render the person concerned a charge upon the public or upon any public or charitable 
institution. (g) Any person suffering from any other disease, disability, or disqualifica- 
tion which is prescribed. (ga) Any person who has been convicted of a crime and sentenced 
to imprisonment for one year or more, unless five years have elapsed since the termina- 
tion of the imprisonment. (gb) Any person who has been convicted of any crime 
involving moral turpitude, but whose sentence has been suspended .or shortened con- 
ditionally on his emigration, unless five years have elapsed since the expiration of the 
term for which he was sentenced. (gc) Any prostitute, procurer, or person living on the 
prostitution of others. 

Regarding (a) it may be stated that the Act of 1901 provided for the dictation of not 
less than fifty words of a Huropean language. The Act of 1905 provided for the retention 
of this test until regulations be passed prescribing the languages to be employed. No 
such regulations have yet been made, and the provision of the Act of 1901 is therefore 
de facto still in force. It may be stated that in general practice the dictation test is not 
and never has been imposed upon persons of Huropean race. 

Regarding (6), the Amending Act of 1912 provides for the establishment of Common- 
wealth Medical Bureaux at places outside the Commonwealth, and the appointment of 
medical referees to examine intending immigrants and issue certificates of health in the 
prescribed form, on payment of a prescribed fee. A chief medical officer has already been 
appointed to take charge of the Bureaux attached to the High Commissioner’s Office in 
London. He will arrange for the selection of suitable medical referees for appointment 
to act at various centres throughout the United Kingdom. 

' Provision is also made-for the medical examination of, and the issue of certificates 
of health to intending immigrants who embark at a port where there is no medical 
referee, or who arrive in the Commonwealth without a certificate in the prescribed 
form. 

Pending the proper organisation in the United Kingdom of the Medical Bureaux 
and the appointment of medical referees, the requirement that immigrants must produce 
a certificate of health on arrival in Australia will not be enforced. 


(ii.) Haxemptions. To these restrictions there are the following exemptions, viz. :— 
(a) Any person holding an exemption certificate. (b) Members of the King’s regular 
land and sea forces. (c) The master and crew of any public vessel of any Government. 
(d) The master and crew of any other vessel landing during the stay of the vessel in a 
Commonwealth port. The exemption of members of a crew during the vessel’s stay in 
port is subject to the production of identification cards to an officer on demand. This 
provision will not be enforced in respect of white members of a crew, but there is a 
further provision which empowers an officer to refuse any member of a crew permission 
to land unless he is satisfied that such person is free from a communicable disease. 
Before the ship can obtain her outward clearance the crew must, at the demand of an 
officer administering the Act, be mustered, and if any member of the crew be missing, 
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and would otherwise, in the opinion of the officer, have been a prohibited immigrant, 
then such person is deemed to be a prohibited immigrant, and until the contrary be 
proved, to have entered the Commonwealth contrary to the Act. (e) Any Commissioner 
of, or other person accredited from, the Imperial or any other Government. 


(ili.) General Provisions. An immigrant may be required to pass the dictation test 
at any time within two years after he has entered the Commonwealth. This applies 
particularly to coloured persons, but any immigrant found within three years of entering 
the Commonwealth to be suffering from a prohibitory disease or defect may be deemed to 
bea prohibited immigrant unless it is proved to the Minister’s satisfaction that he was free 
from the disease or disability at the time of his arrival in Australia. 


A prohibited immigrant within the meaning of (a) above may, at the discretion of 
an officer, be allowed to enter the Commonwealth, or to remain within it, upon deposit- 
ing £100 and within thirty days either obtaining an exemption certificate or departing 
from the Commonwealth ; in either case the deposit is returned. 

The punishment for breach of the Act by a prohibited immigrant is imprisonment 
for six months and deportation in addition to or in substitution for such imprisonment, 
if so ordered. 


4, Liability of Shipmasters and Others.—The master, owners, agents, and char- 
terers of a vessel from which a prohibited immigrant enters the Commonwealth are jointly 
and severally liable to a penalty not exceeding £100 for each entrant. The vessel may be 
detained as security, but may be released upon the giving of a bond with two sureties for 
the payment of any penalties; the vessel may be seized and sold in default of payment 
of penalties. The master, owners, agents, and charterers may be required to provide a 
return passage for the prohibited immigrant, and to pay for his maintenance during his 
detention prior to deportation. Masters of vessels are authorised to prevent such a 
person from landing and to obtain any necessary assistance. 


Under the Immigration Restriction Act 1908, any person on board a vessel at the 


time of her arrival from any place outside Australia at any port in Australia who is not 
(a) a bona fide passenger of the vesssel, or (b) a member of the crew of the vessel whose 
name is on the articles, is deemed to be a stowaway, unless the master gives notice that 
the person is on board the vessel, and does not permit him to land until an officer has 
had an opportunity of satisfying himself that the person is not a prohibited immigrant. 
The master, owners, agents, and charterers of a vessel are jointly and severally liable to 
a penalty of £100 for each stowaway brought in to any port in Australia. The Immigration 
Act 1912 provides for a penalty of £200 for each stowaway in cases where the master has 
been convicted of a similar offence within the preceding twelve months. Power is given 
to search vessels for stowaways. The Immigration Restriction Act 1910 provides 
penalties for being concerned in bringing immigrants secretly to the Commonwealth. 


5. Agreements with other Countries.—Arrangements may be made with the Govern- 
ment of any country regulating the admission into Australia of the subjects or citizens 
of such country, such subjects being not, during the subsistence of the arrangement, 
required to pass the dictation test. 


Persons who have resided either continuously or from time to time in the Common- 


wealth for a period of five years in the whole, and who are about to depart from it, being: 


persons who, if they return, would be prohibited immigrants, may obtain a certificate of 

exemption entitling them to return. ; 
Certificates of exemption are granted by the Minister of External Affairs, whose 

department administers the Act, and also by the collector of customs in each State. 


6. Statistics.—The following tables shew the number of persons who desired but 
were not permitted to land, those who were allowed to land, and the nationality of the 
persons admitted. 
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PERSONS ADMITTED OR REFUSED ADMISSION TO COMMONWEALTH UNDER 
PROVISIONS OF IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION ACT, 1905 to 1912, 


Y Persons Admitted who Persons Admitted without Persons Refused 
MIS Passed Education Test. | Passing Education Test. Admission. 
1905 tats 3 47,940 106 
1906 5 Nil 57,646 53 
1907 4 Nil 71,988 62 
1908 a 75,660 108 
1909 5A 1 83,324 108 
1910 te 94,495 41 
1911 oe Nil 139,020 83 
1912 i Nil 163,990 187 
NATIONALITY OF PERSONS ADMITTED, 1905 to i912. 
“1905. 1906. (a)|1907.a} 1908.(b)| 1909.(b)| 1910.(a)}1911.(a)} 1912.(a) 
Nationalit Z eS he wobtemey Pewelg hig Pepe 
ationality. AQ / af Es ee ne; 3 es "3 
a8 With) 22/32) 32 | 32 | 38 | 83 | 38 
se |Test.) Fe | He| Se | SR | Se | BH | Sa 
5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
EUROPEANS— ‘A 
Austrians 683 691 651 736 895 818 1,184 855 
Belgians 25 33 64 45 35 50 84 95 
British 39,975 47,396 | 60,172) 64,374 | 71,201 | 81,455 |124,061 | 146,602 
Danes 125 259 227 272 269 393 371 
Dutch 43 91 94 120 187 175 307 435 
French . 1,402 1,866 | 1,685) 1,546 1,347 1,160 1,166 1,238 
Germans 926 1,339 | 1,909) 1,911 2,109 2,449 2,517 3,501 
Greeks 121 240 202) 296 827 380 583 736 
Italians 734 839 992 902 | 1,078 883 | 1,365 | 1,632 
Maltese : be ¢ ox re, oe ane 41 122 
Poles 13 5 6 22 24 i 34 17 
Portuguese 2 3 6 5 10 3 6 9 
Rumanians a bys FF, 12 11 3 13 24 
Russians F 157 293, 388) 349 466 735 994 1,159 
Scandinavians 281 776 | 1,173 825 891 1,210 1,384 1,303 
Spaniards ... 35 32 86 57 56 49 128 118 
Swiss 63 68 78 78 131 104 130 209 
Turks a no 3 8 6 4 14 10 10 6 
Other Europeans (c) 2... 17 18 29) 112 16 22, Q7 | (d)57 
AMERICANS— ... aes = 
Be Americans A 603 867 889 687 692 746 914 1,386 
S. Americans : 3 a 12, 15 10 14 13 17 37 
American Indians . 3 ate a Er ; 31 9 
Negroes St Ae 2 15 1 4 9 4 6 14 13 47 
West Indians . 3 1 13 23 6 13 phe 8 
AsIATICS— 1 
Afghans 7 Fe 3 9 15 3 2 14 17 
Arabs Sul sees 8 3 1 i zt 18 
Burmese oF ae oh ang 1 ae ce age 
Chinese . 1,269 | »..: 1,134 | 1,424) 1,771 1,729 1,819 2,009 2,250 
Cingalese 15 aa 6 12 1 10 14 4 17 
East Indians i 1 a : KS : Fd 3 a 
Hurasians ... A aq ree eas 6 14 7 13 
Filipinos 74 120 57 oT 37 66 1. 13 
Hindoos 146 75 129 74 130 156 188 157 
Japanese 251 356 521 555 509 565 459 698 
Javanese 62 52 dll geste, 52 4 12 6 
Malays 289 436 370 230 309 302 479 326 
Syrians An a 51 66 58 45 73 96 104 75 
OruEr RAcES— 
Maoris es 1 2 8 48 108 62 31 32 
Mauritians ae om ae 3 3 4 9 2 
Pacific Islanders 98 156 121 89 94 54 69 92 
‘Papuans ... 415 368 493) 430 439 622 139 196 
St. Helena Blacks — ka k a 1 1 Sua eis cee 
Unspecified se 33 32 30) 14 31 141 (e)65 102 
Total 47,940 3 57,646 | 71,988] 75,660 | 83,324 | 94,495 |139,020 | 163 990 
i 


“@ No persons were admitted after passing the test in either of the years 1906, 1907, 1910, 1911, 
(6) One person was admitted, after passing the test, in each of the years 1908 and 1909. 
(e) Including 63 Timorese. 


or 1912. 


(c) Not specified. 


(ad) Bulgarians. 
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§ 2. Patents, Trade Marks, and Designs. 


1. Devolution of Jurisdiction upon the Commonwealth.—Prior to the establish- 
ment of Federation, and for a few years thereafter, each Australian State possessed inde- 
pendent jurisdiction in respect of patents, copyrights, trade marks, and designs, and had, 
with the exception of Tasmania in regard to copyrights, enacted its own laws. Any 
person, therefore, who desired to obtain the grant of a patent, or the registration of any 
copyright, trade mark, or design had necessarily, with the exception aforesaid, to incur 
the trouble and expense of making separate applications. The Commonwealth Consti- 
tution Act conferred upon the Federal Parliament power to legislate respecting these 
matters. (See page 25 hereinbefore.) The Patents Act of 1909 applied the laws relating 
to patents for inventions, to the territory of Papua. 

The State Acts, though in general based upon the Imperial Statutes dealing with 
these subjects, were not wholly governed by them. The Commonwealth Acts, both in 
regard to principle and practice, have the same general foundation, but in some respects 
have been modified and brought into line with the totality of Australian experience. 


2. Patents.—The first Commonwealth Patents "Act was passed in 1903, and was 
amended in 1906, 1909,and 1910. (See page 43 hereinbefore.) Under these Acts, which are 
administered by a “Commissioner of Patents,” the power of the States to grant patents was 
abolished, and their functions in that respect were transferred to the Commonwealth. 
A single Commonwealth patent now gives throughout the Commonwealth and the 
territory of Papua that protection which formerly could only be obtained by procuring 
a patent in each State and the said territory. The rights of State patentees or the 
patentees in the territory of Papua are in all cases reserved to them. The holder of a 
State patent in force may obtain, for a period not exceeding the unexpired time thereof, 
a Commonwealth patent for the invention comprised in the State patent, provided 
however, that any State other than the State in which the patent under the States 
Patent Act was granted may be excepted from the patent if the Commissioner of Patents 


is satisfied that the invention either (a) is not novel, (b) has been made the subject of a 


pending application, or (c) has been published, in such State. Comparatively small 


fees, totalling £8, are now sufficient to obtain for an inventor protection throughout 


the Commonwealth; and the only renewal fee (£5) is payable before the expiration of 
the seventh year of the patent, or within such extended time, not exceeding one year, 
and upon payment of further fees as may be allowed. 


(i.) Applications for Patents. Any of the following persons may make application 
for a patent :—(a) The actual inventor. (b) His assignee, agent, attorney, or nominee. 


{c) The actual inventor or his nominee jointly with the assignee of a part interest in the _ 


invention. (d) The legal representative of a deceased actual inventor or of his assignee. 
(e) Any person resident in the Commonwealth to whom the invention has been com- 
municated by the actual inventor, his legal representative, or assignee (if the actual 
inventor, his legal representative, or assignee is not resident in the Commonwealth). 
An application for a patent must be for one invention only, and must be made in the 
form prescribed, and lodged by being left at or sent by post to the Patent Office at 
Melbourne. It must be accompanied by either a provisional or a complete specification. 
The application must contain a declaration in the prescribed form setting out the facts 
relied on to support the application, and must be signed by the applicant before a 
witness. 


(ii.) Term for which Granted. The term for the duration of every patent is limited 
to fourteen years from the date of application. A patent ceases if the patentee fails to 
pay the renewal fee within the prescribed time. 
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(iii.) Opposition to Grant of Patent. Within three months of the advertisement 
of the acceptance of a complete specification, or within such further time, not exceeding 
one month, as may be allowed by the Commissioner, any person may give notice at the 
Patent Office of opposition to the grant on any of the following grounds :—(a) That the 
applicant has obtained the invention from the opponent or from a person of whom he is 
the legal representative or assignee or nominee. (6) That the invention has not been 
communicated to the applicant by the actual inventor his legal representative or assignee 
(if the actual inventor his legal representative or assignee is not resident in the Com- 
monwealth). (c) That the invention has been patented in the Commonweath on an 
application of prior date or has been patented in a State. (d) That the complete 
specification describes or claims an invention other than that described in the pro- 
visional specification, and that the opponent has applied for a patent for such other 
invention in the interval between the leaving of the provisional and complete specifi- 
cations. (e) Want of novelty. _(f) Prior publication. 


The case is heard and decided by the Commissioner, from whose decision an appeal 
lies to the High Court or the Supreme Court of the State in which the Patent Office is 
situated. 


(iv.) Single Patent for Cognate Inventions. The Act of 1909 provides that two or 
more provisional specifications for inventions which are cognate or modifications one of 
the other and constituting a single invention and may be combined in one complete 
specification, upon which a single patent may be granted in respect of the whole of such 
applications. 


(v.) Patents of Addition. Special provisions are made for granting patents to an 
applicant or patentee in respect of any improvement on his invention. Such patents 
are called ‘‘ Patents of Addition.’’ They are granted for a term of the same duration as 
that of the original patent, or to such of that term as is unexpired, and in respect of such 
patents no renewal fee is payable. 


(vi.) Amendments. Amendments to specifications by way of disclaimer, correction, 
or explanation may be allowed on request to the Commissioner, provided that the 
specification, if amended as requested, does not claim an invention substantially larger 
than, or different from, the original invention. Any person may oppose an amendment 
on giving notice of opposition at the Patent Office. Amendment of other documents is 
provided for by the regulations. 


(vii.) Revocations of Patents. Revocation of a patent may be obtained by petition 
to the High Court or the Supreme Court of a State. Hvery ground on which a patent 
might at common law be repealed by scire facias is available as a ground of revocation. 
A petition of revocation may be presented by either (a) the Attorney-General or person 
authorised by him, (b) any person alleging that the patent was obtained in fraud of his 
rights or of the rights of any person under or through whom he claims, or (c) by any 
person alleging that he or any person under or through whom he claims an interest in 
any trade, business, or manufacture had publicly used, made, or sold within the Common- 
wealth before the date of the patent anything claimed by the patentee as his invention, 
or (d) any person alleging that he or any person under or through whom he claims was 
the actual inventor of any invention included in the claim of the patentee. 


(viii.) Compulsory Working and Licenses. At anytime not less than four years 
after the date of a patent, and not less than two years after the 13th December, 1911, 
any person may apply to the High Court or the Supreme Court of the State in which 
the Patent Office is situated for an order declaring that the patented article or process is 
not manufactured or carried on to an adequate extent in the Commonwealth. From 
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and after the time when any such order may take effect, the patent is not deemed to be 
infringed by the manufacture or carrying on in the Commonwealth of the patented 
article or process, or by the vending within the Commonwealth of the patented article 
made within the Commonwealth. Any person interested may, after the expiration of 
two years from the granting of the patent, present a petition to the Commissioner 
alleging that the reasonable requirements of the public with respect to a patented 
invention have not been satisfied and praying for the grant-of a compulsory license or, 
in the alternative, for the revocation of a patent. If the parties do not come to an 
arrangement between themselves, the Commissioner, on being satisfied that a prima 
facie case has been made out, must refer the petition to the High Court or the Supreme 
Court of the State in which the Patent Office is situated. If the Commissioner is not 
satisfied that a prima facie case has been made out he may dismiss the petition. 


(ix.) Restoration and Surrender of Patents. The Act of 1906 provides for the 
restoration (under certain conditions) of applications for patents which may have lapsed 
through default of an officer of the Patent Office. Provision is made by Section 85A of 
the Act of 1909 whereby a patent which has become void owing to the patentee’s failure 
to pay any prescribed fee within the prescribed time, may, on certain conditions being 
complied with, be restored. 


A patentee may surrender a State patent for an invention for which a Commonwealth 
patent has been granted in terms of section 7; or, by permission of the Commissioner, 
subject to the leave of the Conrt or consent of the parties in a petition for revocation, may 
surrender a Commonwealth patent. 


(x.) Contracts and Proceedings. Subject to certain provisions specified in the 
amending Act of 1909, no patentee may enforce conditions of contract which will 
restrict the rights of the purchaser, lessee, or licensee from using any article or process 
supplied or owned by any person other than the patentee or from acquiring from the 
patentee any article not protected by the patent. Such contracts made prior to the Act 
of 1909 may be determined by three months’ notice from either party. 


Any person threatened by circular or advertisement with proceedings for infringe- 
ment may apply for an injunction and damages, unless the threatening party shows due 
diligence in prosecuting an action. 


‘ 


(xi.) International Protection of Patents. The Patents Act contains provisions 
under which the international arrangements for the protection of patents contained 


in the Imperial Acts could be made applicable to the Commonwealth by order of 


the King-in-Council. The necessary proclamation was issued by the Imperial Govern- 
ment as regards England and Australia on the 1st February, 1907, and as regards all 
other countries in the International Convention on the 5th August, 1907. Applicants 
for patents, subject to the country in which first application is made being a party to 
the arrangement, are now, therefore, if they apply in Australia within twelve months of 
their first foreign application, entitled to receive patents for their inventions in priority 
to other applicants, and such patents have the same date as the date of the first appli- 
cation abroad. Corresponding arrangements haye also been made by the Common- 
wealth with New Zealand. 


(xii.) Patent Attorneys. Any person on passing the prescribed examination, and on 
paying a fee of £5, may be registered by the Commissioner as a patent attorney. A 
solicitor may practise as a patent attorney without passing the prescribed examination 
and without being registered as a patent attorney. No person may describe himself 
as a patent attorney, or as a patent agent, or as an agent for obtaining patents unless 
he is registered or entitled to practise as a patent attorney. 
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(xiii.) Patent Office Publications. Complete specifications are printed shortly after 
they become open to public inspection by acceptance, or under Section 121 of the Act. 
Hach specification is open to public inspection. A number of publications, of which a 
list may be found in the Australian Official Journal of Patents, is on sale at the 
Government Printing Office, Melbourne. ; 


The Australian Oficial Journal of Patents is issued weekly, and contains lists of 
applications and proceedings, with illustrated notes of accepted complete specifications. 
A supplementary annual volume contains statistics, indexes to names of. persons 
concerned, classified indexes to subject matter of applications lodged, and a numerical 
index to proceedings on Commonwealth applications which have been advertised during 
the year; there are also names and number indexes to proceedings on State applications. 


(xiv.) Applications Filed, Provisional Specifications Accepted, and Letters Patent 
Sealed. The numbers of individual inventions in respect of which applications were 
filed in the States or Commonwealth during each year from 1905 to 1912 inclusive are 
shewn in the following table. The number of applications accompanied by provisional 
specifications and the number of patents sealed in respect of applications made in 
each year are also shewn. 


PATENTS.—APPLICATIONS FILED AND LETTERS PATENT SEALED IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 1905 to 1912. 


| | 
Year 73 <i ana sas ..-}, 1905. | 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911.4 1912. 


No. of Applications ae eas «4 2,685 | 2,743 | 2,903 | 2,840 | 3,309) 3,605 | 3,497 | 4,071 
” ” accompanied by 
provisional specifications _... «-| 1,528 | 1,547 | 1,678 | 1,811 | 2,165 | 2,204 | 2,290 | 2,273 


Letters patent sealed on applications | 
of each year ... # wa ren 1,468 | 1,536 | 1,563 | 1,407 | 1,744 | 1,932 | 1,297 297* 


* Up to the 30th December, 1912. 


(xv.) Revenue of Patent Office. The revenue of the Commonwealth Patent Office 
for each year from 1907 to the end of the year 1912 is shewn in the subjoined table :— 


REVENUE OF COMMONWEALTH PATENT OFFICE, 1907 to 1912. 


Particulars. 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. | 1912. 
Fees collected under £ ; £ | & £/ £1 &£ 
States Patents Acts ae «+ | 3,746 | 2,006} 1,703) 1,940) 768 118 
Patents Acts 1903-10 5 .-. [18,612 |14,146 |14,087 | 17,042)19,640) 18,542 
Receipts from publications eae bee 155 146 216 208} 237 305 
Petty receipts ... av ae oe 34 32 33 33 48 50 
Total... aa Be «+. (17,547 [16,330 16,039 | 19,223)20,693| 19,015 


3. Trade Marks.—The remarks made concerning the unification of the patent system 


of the Commonwealth apply equally to trade marks. Under the Trade Marks Act 1905, 


which came into force on the 2nd July, 1906, the Commissioner of Patents is appointed 
to act also as “Registrar of Trade Marks.” The Trade Marks Act of 1905 was amended 
by the Patents, Trade Marks, and Designs Act 1910, assented to on the 14th November, 
1910, and by the Trade Marks Act 1912, and is now cited as The Trade Marks Act 1905- 
1912. The ‘principal objects of the amending Act were to enlarge the scope of marks 
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capable of registration, and repeal the provisions of the Act of 1905 relating to the 
“Workers Trade Mark,” the provisions regarding which were held to be unconstitutional 
(see p. 1043 ante). Special provisions for the registration of a ‘‘Commonwealth Trade 
Mark” are contained in the Act of 1905 and are applicable to all goods included in or 
specified by a resolution passed by both Houses of Parliament that in their opinion the 
conditions as to remuneration of labour in connection with their manufacture are fair 
and reasonable, 


(i.) Essential Particulars of Trade Marks.— 
Section 15. “A registrable trade mark shall consist of essential particulars with or 
without additional matter.” 


Section 16. (1) ‘‘A registrable trade mark must contain or consist of at least one 
of the following essential particulars:—(a) The name of a company, 
individual, or firm represented in a special or particular manner; (b) the 
signature of the applicant for registration or some predecessor in his busi- 
ness; (c) an invented word or invented words; (d) a word or words 
having no direct reference to the character or quality of the goods, and not 
being according to its signification a geographical name or a surname; 
(e) any other distinctive mark, but a name, signature, or word or words, 
other than such as fall within the descriptions in the above paragraphs (a), 
(d), (c) and (d) shall not, except by order of the Registrar, Law Officer, or 
Court, be deemed a distinctive mark.” 


(2) “For the purposes of this section ‘distinctive’ means adapted to distinguish 
goods of the proprietor of the trade mark from those of other persons.” 


(3) “In determining whether a trade mark is so adapted, the Registrar, Law 
Officer, or Court may, in the case of a trade mark in actual use, take into 
consideration the extent to which such user has rendered such trade mark 
in fact distinctive for the goods with respect to which it is registered or 
proposed to be registered.” 


(ii.) State Registrations. State registrations cease to be in force at the expiration of 
fourteen years from the date of the Commonwealth Act, or at the time when, under 
the State Trade Marks Act, the trade mark would, if after the commencement of the 
Commonwealth Act no fee for the continuance of its registration were paid, first become 
liable ‘to removal from the register, whichever first happens. It is also provided that no 
fee shall be receivable nor shall any act be done after the commencement of the Com- 
monwealth Act for the. continuance of the registrition of a trade mark under a State Act, 
Commonwealth registration of a State registered mark may be effected, and the fact 
of its registration in a State prior to the coming into force of the Commonwealth Act, 
may entitle the registered proprietor in the State to Commonwealth registration, nobwith- 
standing the existence of defects which might be ground for refusal of an application for 
the registration of a new trade mark. 


(iii.) Duration of Registration and General Provisions. The registration of a trade 
mark is for a period of fourteen years, but may be renewed from time to time. Inter- 
national and intercolonial arrangements for the mutual protection of trade marks may 
be made in a manner similar to that provided for the protection of patents. In this 
regard Australia has become a party to the International Convention for the protection 
of industrial property. Registration may be opposed by any person lodging a notice of 
opposition at the Trade Marks Office within three months after the advertisement of the 
application, or such further time, not exceeding three months, as may be allowed. 


(iv.) Publications. The Australian Official Journal of Trade Marks is issued weekly, 
and contains lists of applications and proceedings, with representations of marks (when 


a 
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accepted) sought to be registered. Designs. Lists of registered owners of designs and the 
subject matter of applications are published weekly in the official Journal of Trade 
Marks. Indexes to names of applicants and subject matter of applications are compiled 
and are on sale. ° 


4, Designs.—The Designs Act of 1906 came into operation on the 1st January, 1907, 
being subsequently amended by the Patents, Designs and Trade Marks Acts 1910, and 
the Designs Act 1912, and is now cited as the Designs Act 1906-12. Under this Acta 
Commonwealth Designs Office has been established and the Commissioner of Patents 
appointed “Registrar of Designs.” 


(i.) Regtstration. Any new and original design which has not been published in 
Australia before the lodging of an application for its registration may be registered in 
respect of all or any of the articles enumerated in the classification contained in the 
regulations, which comprise jewellery, paperhangings, carpets, floor-cloths, lace, hosiery, 
millinery, wearing apparel, textile fabrics, bookbinding, and articles composed wholly or 
chiefly of a variety of solid substances. A separate application must be made in respect 
of each class in which the owner of the design desires it to be registered. After an 
application for the registration of a design has been lodged the design may be published 
and used without prejudice to the validity of the registration. 


(ii.) Duration of Copyright in Designs. The registration takes effect as from the 
date of the lodging of the application, and, subject to the provisions of the Act, remains 
in force for a period of five years from that date. Provision is made by the amending 
Act of 1912 for an extension of the period of registration to 15 years, subject to applica- 
tions for extension being made and the prescribed fees paid before the expiration of 5 
and 10 years respectively. The owner of a registered design must within two years after 
registration, substantially use the design, or cause it to be used, in Australia, and if he 
fails to do so the copyright ceases. If, however, such design is used in any manufacture 
abroad, the above period is limited to six months. 


(iii.) General. The Act also contains provisions regarding the remedies for infringe- 
ment of designs and the rectification of the register. Arrangements for the international 
and intercolonial protection of copyright in designs were made by the same proclama- 
tion referred to above with regard to patents and trade marks. The owner of a regis- 
tered design must cause each article to which the design is applied to be marked before 
delivery for sale with the prescribed mark to denote that the design is registered. 


5. Applications for Trade Marks and Designs.—The following table gives particulars 
of trade mark and design applications received and registered under the Commonwealth 
Acts from 1907 to 1912 inclusive :— ’ 


TRADE MARK AND DESIGN APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND REGISTERED 
UNDER COMMONWEALTH ACTS, 1907 to 1912. 


Applications. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | i911. | 1912. 
RECEIVED. 
Trade Marks male «» | 2,065 1,580 1,688 1,729 Y977 1,803 
Designs aba ape Bas 176 155 187 186 203 235 
REGISTERED. 
Trade Marks ne male 1,395 3,150 1,455 1,190 1,323 1,389 
Designs Hy Hes rie) 17 180 166 160 180 211 
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The following table shews the revenue of the Trade Mark and Design Office a 
the years 1909 to 1912:— 


REVENUE OF TRADE MARK AND DESIGN OFFICE, 1909 to 1912, 


1910. 1911. 1912. 


1909. 
Oe) Pap lho aioe [ky Stee ea ae ore aan 
Particulars. Ae a as 3% a a8 34 = ke 33 2 Ba 
H S 3 
as| 4 /aglas| A |aslas| & |aslea| a las 
i BM TEMS | EPI SMT Fell Soh eo ee wae 
Fees collected under State 
Acts 61 ac sss] Oe mee mtd 56 Pe ane 67 
Fees collected under Common- 
wealth Acts S55 . |4,893] 170 | 117 {4,655 | 171 90 |5,018,| 180 | 127 |5,012; 198 98 
Total ae his a. {4,954 ) 170 | 117 |4,819| 171 90 |5,074| 180 | 127 |5,079| 198 98 


§ 3. Old-age and Invalid Pensions. 


1. General.—A system for providing for the relief of the aged poor by some means 
which did not involve the stigma associated in so many minds with the idea of charitable 
aid, and which, while protecting the recipients from actual want, still left to them as 
large a degree of freedom as possible, has long been sought for by economists, statesmen, 
and social reformers. The difficulties surrounding a satisfactory solution of the question 
are numerous and great, and various schemes have been propounded with the object of 
overcoming them. Two of the principal objections which have been urged against the 
introduction of a general system of old-age pensions are— 


(i.) its costliness; 


(ii.) its tendency to induce thriftlessness. 


The former is undoubtedly a serious difficulty,.since in any normally constituted 
population the number of persons aged say sixty-five years and upwards will represent 
about 5 per cent. of. the total population, and the provision of the funds required to pay 
to these a sum which would provide them with even the barest necessaries of life 
would be a very considerable burden upon the State Treasury. To reduce this burden 
various suggestions have been made, of which probably the most effective have been those 
which provide, the one for a contribution to the pension fund by the pensioner during 
his earlier years, and the other for a reduction of the amount of pension payable to those 
in receipt of income from other sources. The former of these is the principle which has 
been acted upon in the scheme in operation in Germany, while the latter is that which 
underlies the schemes in vogue in the Commonwealth, New Zealand, and the United 
Kingdom. 

The objection which has sometimes been raised to the payment of old-age pensions 
on the score of the tendency to thriftlessness thereby induced is one which, in Australia, 
at all events, is not accorded much weight, the general feeling being that the number of 
cases in which’ the prospect of a pension of, say, 10s. per week from sixty-five onwards: 
would lead to thriftlessness in earlier years, is so small as to be practically negligible. 
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2. Introduction of Old-age Pensions into Australia.—The credit of introducing old- 
age pensions into the Southern Hemisphere belongs, not to the Commonwealth, but to 
her sister dependency, the Dominion of New Zealand, where pensions have been payable 
since Ist April, 1898. The first State of the Commonwealth to make provision for the 
payment of old-age pensions was Victoria, whose legislation on the subject came into 
operation on 18th January, 1901. Later in the same year, viz., on 1st August, 1901, the 
pension system of New South Wales came into force, while in the case of Queensland 
old-age pensions became payable from 1st July, 1908. Finally, an Act providing for the 
payment of old-age pensions throughout Australia was passed by the Commonwealth 
Parliament in 1908, pension payments thereunder commencing on Ist July, 1909. This 
Act superseded the State Acts in so far as provision for old-age is concerned. 


3. Commencement of Commonwealth Act—The Commonwealth Invalid and Old- 
age Pensions Act was assented to on the 10th June, 1908, and payment of old-age 
pensions commenced as from 1st July, 1909. Provision is also made in the Act for the 
payment of invalid pensions. The part of the Act relating thereto, however, did not 
come into operation on the commencement of the Act, but it was provided that it 
should commence on some subsequent date to be fixed by proclamation. This pro- 
clamation was made on the 19th November, 1910, the first payments thereunder being 
made on the 15th December, 1910. 


4. Administration of Commonwealth Act.—The general administration of the Act 
is, subject to the control of the Minister, placed in the hands of the Commissioner of 
Pensions, who is assisted by a Deputy Commissioner appointed in each State. Power is 
given to the Commissioner and the Deputy Commissioners to summon witnesses, receive 
evidence on oath, and require the production of documents for the purposes of the Act. 


Hach State is divided into districts, each of which is placed in charge of a Registrar; 
whose duties consist in receiving and investigating pension claims and in keeping such 
books and registers as are required for carrying out the provisions of the Act. 


5. Pension Age.—For an old-age pension the age qualification is similar to that 
previously in force in New South Wales under the State Act, viz., attainment of the age 
of sixty-five years, or, in the event of permanent incapacitation for work, attainment of 
the age of sixty years. ‘The Act also provides that the age qualification for women may 
be fixed by proclamation at sixty years instead of sixty-five. This proclamation was 
made on the 19th November, 1910, the first payments thereunder being made on the 
15th December, 1910. For an invalid pension the age qualification is attainment of the 
age of sixteen years if accompanied by permanent incapacitation for work. 


6. Length of Residence.—In the original Act of 1908 the residential qualification 
for an old-age pension was the same as that of the New South Wales Act, viz., 
continuous residence for twenty-five years. Owing, however, to the fact that in the 
other two States in which pensions were payable under the State régime the residential 
qualification was only twenty years, an amendment of the Act was passed by the 
Federal Parliament in August, 1909, reducing the Commonwealth term.to twenty years 
also, thus rendering impossible the chance of lapse of pension through transfer from 
State to Commonwealth. For an invalid pension continuous residence for at least five 
years is required. In neither case, however, is continuous residence in Australia deemed 
to have been interrupted by occasional absences not exceeding in the aggregate one-tenth 
of the total period of residence. The applicant for any pension must be residing in Aus- 
tralia on the date when he makes his claim, and in the case of an invalid pension must 
have been incapacitated while in Australia. 


KK 2 
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7. Rates of Pension.—The rate of pension payable, whether for old age or invalidity, 
is required by the Act to be determined by the Commissioner or one of the Deputy 
Commissioners, and is to be fixed at such amount as he deems reasonable and sufficient, 
having regard to all the circumstances of the case, but must not exceed £26 per annum 
in any event, nor be at such a rate as will make the pensioner’s income, together with 
pension, exceed £52 per annum. 


8. Limitations in respect of Income and Property.—With a view to restricting the 
pensions to persons actually needing assistance, provision was made in all the State Acts 
reducing the payment when the applicant already possessed income or property above a 
given amount. This principle is also embodied in the Commonwealth Act. In the case 
of independent income it has already been mentioned that the pension payment must be 
so modified that the aggregate income, inclusive of pension, does not exceed £52 per 
annum, Payments received by way of benefit from any registered friendly society, or 
during illness, infirmity, or old age from any trade union, provident society, or other 
society or association, are not, for the purposes of thé Commonwealth Act, treated as 
income. As regards accumulated property, the pension is subject to a deduction of £1 
per annum for every complete £10 by which the net capital value of the property exceeds 
£50. Also, if both husband and wife are pensioners (except when they are living apart 
pursuant to any decree, judgment, order, or deed of separation), the deduction in the 
case of each of them shall be £1 for every complete £10 by which the net capital value 
of the accumulated property exceeds £25. From the capital value of accumulated pro- 
perty is deducted the capital value of a home in which the pensioner permanently 
resides, and all charges and encumbrances existing on the property, other than the home, 
Accumulated property whether in or out of Australia, to the value of £310 or upwards 
will disqualify for a pension, as will also an applicant’s direct or indirect deprivation of 
himself of such property with the object of obtaining a pension. In the case of husband 
and wife, except where they are living apart pursuant to any decree, judgment, order or 
deed of separation, the net capital value of the accumulated property of each is deemed 
to be half the total net capital value of the accumulated property of both, and the amount 
of property in such case allowed prior to deduction is £50 if including, and £25 if not 
including a home. 


, 


9. Character of Applicant for Pension.—In all the State Acts provision was made 
that the recipients of old-age pensions should be persons of good moral character, and, 
in New South Wales and Victoria, imprisonment for extended periods would act as a 
disqualification. In the Commonwealth Act it is also provided that “no person shall 
receive an old-age pension unless he is of good character,” but a similar provision is not 
made in the case of invalidity. 


10. Number of Commonwealth Claims and Old-age Pensions.—During the first 
year of practical working of the Commonwealth Act, viz., that ended 30th June, 1910, 
the number of cases considered was 76,168. Of these 39,875 were cases in which a 
State old-age pension was exchanged for one payable by the Commonwealth. The 
remaining 36,293 were new applications received during the year, of which 30,526 were 
granted, 3921 were rejected, and 1846 were still in course of consideration on 30th June, 
1910. During the year ending 30th June, 1911, a further number of 20,260 were 
considered. 


Details of the several States as at 30th June, 1912, are as follows :— 
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COMMONWEALTH OLD-AGE PENSIONS.—YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE, 1912. 


N.S. W. Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. W.A. Tas. | C’w’lth. 


Claims examined during year 


ending 30th June, 1912 ...| 4,874} 4,573! 2,001] 1,130 599 626 | 13,803 
Claims rejected ze Bee 611 524 461 47 97 59'|. 15799 
Claims granted ... ...| 4,263| 4,049] 1,540] 1,083} 502) 567 | 12,004 
Transfers from other States ... 232 172 87 67 88 40 686 
Existing 80th June, 1911 —_»..| 28,160 | 23,722 | 9,894) 6,885] 2,976| 8,865 | 75,502 


32,655 | 27,943 | 11,521] 8,035| 3,566] 4,472 | 88,192 


To be deducted— 


Deaths ... «| 2,421} 2,697 785 592 190 360} 7,045 
Cancellations, and. transfers 
to other States .. us 566 797 300 154 152 107 | 2,076 


2,987 | 3,494] 1,085 746 342 467 | 9,121 


Old Age Pensions existing on 
30th June, 1912 ... ...| 29,668 | 24,449 | 10,436 | 7,289] 3,224/ 4,005 | 79,071 


11. Sexes of Old-age Pensioners.—Of the 79,071 persons in receipt of pension at 
80th June, 1912, 34,897 (or 44 per cent.) were male, and 44,174 (or 56 per cent.) were 
female. Details for the several States are as follows :— 


SEXES OF PENSIONERS, 30th JUNE, 1912. 


State. Males. Females, Total. *Masculinity. 

New South Wales Bes en 13,639 16,029 29,668 85.09 
Victoria.. 5 sa6 2A4 10,234 14,215 24,449 (aes) 
Queensland at dy a ae 515k 5,285 10,436 97.46 
South Australia ... Ans ABA 2,821 4,468 7,289 63.14 
Western Australia ces Her 1,608 1,616 8,224 99.50 
Tasmania aoe mcr Bei 1,444 2,561 » 4,005 56.38 

Total bow &3 ae 34,897 44,174 79,071 79.00 


* Number of males to each 100 females. 


12. Ages and Conjugal Condition of Old-age Pensioners Admitted during 1911-12, 
—The recorded ages of the 12,004 persons to whom pensions were granted during the 
year 1911-12 varied considerably, ranging from 1180 at age 60 to 1 at age 100. Par- 
ticulars for quinquennial age groups are as follows :— 
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AGES AND CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PENSIONERS ADMITTED DURING 1911-12. 


| 
| Males Females. 
Age at | = ate , Grand 
Admission. | | { Total 
apa | Married. Widowed Total. |Single.|Married.|/Widowed) Total. 
mal | - os } | = omy 
60-64 | 188 ~ ly BA} 198 407 | 277 | 1,697 1,826 | 3,800 | 4,207 
65-69 | 697 1,559 | 721 2,977} 133 713 887 | 1,733 4,710 
70-74 288 | 569 | 303 1,160 40 254 419 | 713 1,873 
75-79 93 | 183 142 418 14 93 292 399 817 
80-84 26 54 | 62 142 | 2 20 121 143 285 
85-89 | Q | 13 | 25 40 | 1 4 31 | 36 76 
90-94 Saf 2 | 5 | 6 13 | 1 1 £7) si] 19 32 
95 and over ... 1 cr 3 4 oa Saye SS 4 
| | 
mpi: | Taint Tae 
Total ..., 1,197 | 2,624 | 1,840 5,161 | 468 | 2,782 3,593 | 6,843 | 12,004 
| | 1 
| | 


18. Commonwealth Claims for Invalid Pensions,—The situation as at 30th June, 


1912, was as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH INVALID PENSIONS.—YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE, 1912. 


NS.W.| Vic. @: | Raul) whae | *<itnl mae 
Claims examined during year 
ending 30th June, 1912 1,957 | 1,793 788 506 269 436 5,749 
Claims rejected 448 402 172 74 52 67 1,215 
Claims granted 1,509 | 1,391 616 432 217 369 4,534 
Transfers from other States 13 16 3 10 6 1 49 
Existing 30th June, 1911 8,844 | 2,183 492 352 179 401 7,451 
5,366 | 3,590 | 1,111 794 402 771 | 12,034 
Deduct— 
Deaths 404 373 96 68 21 57 1,019 
Cancellations and "Transfers 
to other States 185 55 26 19 7 10 252 
539 428 122 87 28 67 BL 
Invalid Pensions existing 30th a 
June, 1912 eee ..| 4,827 | 3,162 989 707 374 704 10,7638 


14. Sexes of Invalid Pensioners.—Of the 10,763 persons in receipt of an invalid 
pension on 30th June, 1912, 5548 or 51% per cent. were male, and 5215 or 484 per cent. 


were female. 


Details for the several States are as follows :— 


SEXES OF INVALID PENSIONERS, 30th JUNE, 1912. 


State. 


New South Wales 
Victoria “ 
Queensland ee 
South Australia ... 
Western Australia 
Tasmania ... 


Commonwealth ... sia 


Males. Females. Total, *Masculinity. 
2,549 2,278 4,827 111.90 
1,565 1,597 3,162 98.00 

555 434 989 127.88 
324 383 707 84.60 
212 162 374 130.86 
348 361 704 95.01 
5,548 5,215 | . 10,763 | 106.89 


* Number of males per 100 females. 
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15. Ages and Conjugal Condition of Invalid Pensioners Admitted during 1911-12.— 
The recorded ages of the 4534 persons who received invalid pensions in the period under 
review varied from 16 to 89. The following table gives particulars in decennial age 
groups after age 20:— 


AGE AND CONJUGAL CONDITION OF INVALID: PENSIONERS ADMITTED IN 1911-12. 


Males. Females. 
Age at Grand 
Admission. Total. 
Single.| Married.|Widowed| Total. |Single.|Married.|Widowed! Total. 

16-19 123 123 115 115 238 
20-29 222, 28 250 261 8 7 276 526 
30-39 175 112 6 293 182 30 31 243 536 
40-49 181 227 21 429 159 82 94 335 764 
50-59 261 » 479 85 825 189 284 375 848 1,673 
60-69 184 232 99 515 Q7 54 75 156 671 
70-79... 16 Q7 16 59 6 13 28 O| 47 106 
80 and over 2 4 5 11 34 1 7 9 20 
Total ...| 1,164 1,109 232 2,505 940 472 617 2,029 4,534 


16. Cost of Administration.—Under the State régime the cost of administration 
differed considerably in the several States, and for 1908-9 represented in New South Wales 
4.17 per cent. of the amount actually paid in pensions. In Victoria for the same year 
the corresponding percentage was 0.70. During the year 1911-12 the total cost to the 
Commonwealth of administering the Old-age and Invalid Pensions Department was 
£41,794, or 1.95 per cent. of the amount actually paid in pensions. It is probable 
that the cost of administration in future years will represent a smaller percentage on the 
amount paid in pensions. Details concerning the cost of administration for 1911-12 are 
as follows :— 


£ 

Salaries as ee AR ne Se als ea 8, 200 
Temporary assistance ... 55 was nas AMP 840 
Services of magistrates, registrars, clerks of courts, and police sas 5,399 
Commission to Postmaster-General’s Dept., at 12s. 6d. per £100 paid 12,893 
Postage and telegrams ... sig sia sis ts ne 1,954 
Other expenses = Ae aio 9p (pe thy 0 oad aja 7,438 

41,794 


The actual sum disbursed in Old-age and Invalid Pensions in the financial year 
1911-12, apart from the cost of administration, was approximately £2,148,034. 


17. Estimated Cost of Commonwealth Old-age Pension Scheme.—In the first 
two issues of the Year Book estimates of the probable cost of the Commonwealth 
scheme were given. The former of these, based largely on the old-age pension experience 
of New South Wales, taken in conjunction with the census results of 31st March, 1901, 
and the subsequent estimates of increase of population, brought out a sum of £1,580,000 as 
representing the probable cost, including administration, if the New South Wales scheme 
had operated throughout the Commonwealth during 1906-7. In the second issue of the 
Year Book the results of a more extensive investigation were published. These were 
obtained from an analysis of the New Zealand old-age pension experience, combined with 
the Australian Census results of 1881, 1891 and 1901, and gave an estimate for each year 
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from 1909-10 to 1926-7 of the probable cost, including administration, of the Common- 
wealth scheme as provided in the original Act. The figures so obtained for the year 
1909-10, were £1,440,000; for 1914-15, £1,616,000, and for 1919-20, £1,854,000. The 
reduction of the residential qualification’ from 25 to 20 years under the Amending 
Act of 1909, had the effect of somewhat increasing the number eligible for pensions, and 
consequently of increasing the probable cost. The extent of this increase was estimated 
at 4 per cent., and in the third issue of the Year Book the estimated cost under the present 
system, on the assumption that the Commonwealth conditions would not differ materially 
from those of New Zealand, was given as follows :—1909-10, £1,498,000; 1914-15, 
£1,681,000; and 1919-20, £1,928,000. It will be seen that the actual cost for 1909-10, 
inclusive of administration, viz., £1,534,476, exceeded this last estimate by £36,476, or 
practically by the cost of administration. 

With reference to the probable cost of invalidity pensions for the Commonwealth, 
the only experience ayailable is that of New South Wales, where the number in force on 
30th June, 1909, was 3714, and the cost, inclusive of administration, was approximately 
£79,200. On this basis, the cost of such a scheme for the Commonwealth, as a whole, 
may be roughly estimated at about £210,000 per annum for the present, increasing in 
subsequent years probably in proportion to the population. 


18. Liability Undertaken in Granting Old-age Pensions.—As an indication of the 
extent of the responsibility which an old-age pension scheme involves, it may be men- 
tioned that in connection with the evidence tendered to the Commonwealth Commission 
on Old-age Pensions a computation was made of the total liability in respect of accrued 
pensions which the Commonwealth would have incurred if, at 31st March, 1901, the 
date of the Census, 39 per cent. of the persons aged sixty-five and upwards were entitled 
to pensions of ten shillings per week. The present value at that date of the liability so 
computed was £10,415,820. (See Minutes of Evidence of Royal Commission on Old-age » 
Pensions, p. 80.) 


§ 4. Maternity Allowance. 


The Federal Parliament, during the session of 1912, passed an Act (assented to on 
10th October, 1912) providing under certain circumstances for the payment of maternity 
allowances. The scope and main provisions of the Act will be gathered from the 
following sections and,sub-sections, given in full :— 


4, “‘Subject to this Act, there shall be payable out of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, which is hereby appropriated accordingly, a maternity allowance of 
Five pounds to every woman who, after the commencement of this Act, 
gives birth to a child, either in Australia or on board a ship proceeding 
from one port in the Commonwealth or a Territory of the Commonwealth 
to another port in the Commonwealth or a Territory of the Common- 
wealth.’’ 


5. (1) ‘‘ A maternity allowance shall be payable in respect of each occasion on 
which a birth occurs, and the child is born alive or is a viable child, but 
only one allowance shall be payable in cases where more than one child is 
born at one birth.” 


6. (1) “The maternity allowance shall be payable only to women who are inhabi- 
tants of the Commonwealth or who intend to settle therein.” 


(2) ‘‘ Women who are Asiatics or are aboriginal natives of Australia, Papua, or 
the islands of the Pacific, shall not be paid a maternity allowance.” 


The following table gives particulars of the working of the Act from 10th October, 
1912, when it came into operation :— , oe 
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STATEMENT SHEWING PARTICULARS OF CLAIMS WITH REGARD TO THE 
MATERNITY ALLOWANCE OF £5, FROM 10th OCTOBER, 1912, 
to 26th APRIL, 1913. 


State. Granted. Rejected. retain ited Total. 
No. No. No. No. 

New South Wales... cra 22,404 208 613 25/205 
Victoria Jou Ris Sa 16,274 82 487 16,843 
Queensland ... ae 4 8,677 52 168 8,897. 
South Australia Le AH 5,340 40 99 5,479 
Western Australia... wile 3,847 48 132 4,027 
Tasmania ... oe Be 2,627 22 60. 2,709 
Commonwealth sis Ns 59,169 452 1,559 61,180 


§ 5. Local Option. 


1. General.—The principles of local option as to the sale of fermented and spirituous 
liquors have been applied in all the States of the Commonwealth. The last State to 
adopt these principles was Western Australia, where provision was made for a system of 
local option by the Licensing Act 1911. 


2. New South Wales.—The Acts in force relating to local option in this State are 
the Liquor Amendment Acts 1905 and 1907. There were formerly two Acts which dealt 
with the subject, viz., the Licensing Acts 1882 and 1883, consolidated by the Liquor Act 
1898. Under the Act of 1905, which came into force on the 1st January, 1906, the local 
option vote is to be taken in every electorate on the day fixed for the poll therein at each 
general election. The option with regard to licenses extends to publichouses, wineshops, 
and clubs, and the persons entitled to vote are those entered on the Parliamentary 
electoral rolls. The resolutions to be submitted, and the effects of such resolutions, if 
carried, are given im extenso in previous issues. The first local option vote under the Act 
of 1905 was taken at the general election in 1907, and the second at the election in 1910. 
The following statement shews the number of electorates in which each of the resolutions 
was carried :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—EFFECTS OF LOCAL OPTION VOTES, 1907 and 1910. 


General Election, 1907. _ General Election, 1910. 
Particulars. 
Number of Number of Number of Number of 
Electorates. Votes. Electorates. Votes. 


Results in favour of— 


(a) Continuance ... ia 25 | 209,384 76 824,973 
(b) Reduction ... +n 65 | 75,706 14 88,856 


(c) No license... ~ Nil 178,580 Nil 212,889 


8. Victoria.—The Acts dealing with the subject of local option as to the sale of 
fermented and spirituous liquors, and) with the compulsory closing of hotels in this State 
are the Licensing Acts 1890, 1906, and 1907.' Other Acts, now repealed, which dealt 
with the subject, are the Licensing Acts 1876, 1885, and 1888. 

The last division of the Act of 1906 relates to the subject of local option; this 
division, however, does not come into force until the 1st January, 1917. In the mean- 
time, in order to reduce the number of victuallers’ licenses in Victoria, a Licenses 
Reduction Board has been constituted. 
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(i.) The Licenses Reduction Board. Although the operations of this Board are not 
conducted in accordance with the principles of local option, the duties of the Board are, 
until the 31st December, 1916, after which date a system of local option comes into 
force under the Act of 1906, to reduce the number of licenses in excess of the 
statutory number, and to award compensation according to the scheme provided 
for by that Act. The Board consists of three members.at a salary of £800 per 
annum each, who may not engage in any business or employment other than the duties 
of their office as members of the Board. The Board was first appointed on the 21st 
May, 1907. A Compensation Fund has also been established under the Act, and is 
raised by means of a compensation fee at the rate of 3 per cent. on the value of liquor 
purchased by every licensed victualler. The owner of the premises is chargeable with 
two-thirds, and the tenant with one-third of the compensation fee. The total amount 
paid into the Compensation Fund was £48,233 for the year 1907, £48,543 for 1908, 
£49,300 for 1909, £48,875 for 1910, £51,716 for 1911, and £55,275 for 1912. When 
any reduction of licensed premises has been made, the remaining hotels, which will be 
benefited, are to bear a pro rata assessment to make up the amount of license fees lost. 
The amount so lost up to the end of the year 1912 was £9875, which sum has been 
apportioned among 1868 hotels in proportion to the benefit which, in the opinion of the 
Board, they will derive from the closing. By an amendment to the Act in 1912, the 
Board has been given discretion in certain cireumstances to allot less than the amount 
lost. The maximum compensation, which is payable out of the Compensation Fund 
referred to above, is to be based on the results of the three years preceding the 31st 
December, 1906, in the case of owners, and of the three years preceding the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1905, in the case of licensees. Up to the 31st December, 1912, 614 hotels had been 
closed by the Board, 176 of this number having surrendered their licenses. In all cases 
compensation, where claimed, was awarded, the total paid amounting to £294,831, or an 
average of £485 each. 168 of these hotels were situated in the metropolitan district, while 
the remaining 446 were in country districts. In 119 cases no claims for compensation 
were made by the licensees. The following table shews particulars of the operations of 
the Board up to the 31st December 1912. 


VICTORIA.—OPERATIONS OF LICENSES REDUCTION BOARD, 31st DECEMBER, 1912. 


“4 : Compensation Compensation 
Licenses ih December, 1906. Hotels Anvarded: Awarded. 
es % Der Ty eh eo 4_ Hotels 
articulars. prive Surren- | 
Number Number 
" ;-, |statutory F fo} . dered i 
in Exist- in = Owner. |Licensee. - | Owner. | Licensee. 
ence! Number, Wicoaan! Licenses 
Metropolitan £ £ £ < 
&Suburban! 1,020 877 401 160 - | 117,189. 21,203 8 4,688 824 
Country 2,440 1,622 976 270 98,269 15,146 176 33,896 3,616 
Total ...| 3,460 2,499 1,377 430 215,458 36,349 184 38,584 4,440 


*In some districts the number of hotels was below the statutory number; in these districts the. 
total number of hotels less than the statutory number was 418. 


No reduction of any licensed premises is allowed in any licensing district in which 
the number of licensed premises is below the statutory number, but new licenses may, 
until 1917, be granted in such districts provided that a majority of the electors vote in 
favour of the increase, and that at least one-third of the number of electors on the roll 
record their votes. The statutory number varies yearly with the change of the popula- 
tion The number of hotels below the statutory number in the districts referred to for 
the year 1912 was 829. 


a 
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Where a deprivation sitting is held before 30th June the Acts specify that a 
deprived license expiring on or before the 3lst December following shall not be renewed. 
Where the sitting takes place after 30th June the license may be renewed for a period 
making in all six months from the first day of such sitting. To avoid difficulties on this 
score the Board holds its deprivation sittings in the first half of the year and its com- 
pensation and re-allotment sittings in the second half. Surrenders take effect on the 
date fixed by the Board at the time of acceptance. 

In addition to those scheduled above, the Board, up to the 22nd May, 1913, had 
deprived 51 hotels of their licenses, of which 4 were surrendered, making a grand total 
of 665. 

In previous issues reference has been made to the methods of procedure to be followed 
on the coming into force of the system of local option on January 1st, 1917. 


3. Queensland. The local option clauses of ‘‘ The Liquor Act of 1912” provide for 
the following :— 


(i.) The conditions under which new licenses may be granted until the completion 
of the business of the Licensing Court in April, 1915. 


(ii. The continuance of the local option clauses of ‘‘ The Licensing Act of 1885,” 
until the 31st December, 1915. 


(iii.) The institution of a new scheme, under which electors from and after the 
year 1916, will have the opportunity of voting every three years on the 
question of reduction of licenses. 


(i.) New Licenses. With regard to the granting of ‘‘ new licenses” from the 1st 
April, 1913, and until the completion of the business of the Licensing Court in April, 
1915, it is provided that no new licensed victualler’s or wine seller’s or provisional 
licenses shall be granted, unless at a local option vote of the electors of the local option 
area in which the premises or proposed premises are situated, a resolution “‘ that new 
licenses shall be granted in this local option area” has been carried. 

In this connection it is provided that applications are to be made to the Court, but 
that the consideration of them is to be postponed until the result of a local option vote 
on the abovementioned resolution has been ascertained. 

The area in which the poll shall be taken is fixed by the Court, and may be—(a) an, 
electoral district ; (6) an electoral division of an electoral district ; (c) a group of two or 
more of such divisions of the same electoral district, provided that the whole of such 
local option area is wholly comprised within one and the same licensing district. 

The Minister fixes a date in the second month next succeeding the sittings of the 
Court at which the application was made, on which the poll shall be taken. The 
principal electoral registrar supplies the roll, and the poll is taken at the polling places 
appointed for the election of senators. 

A local option vote following on an application for a license may be taken in any of 
the years 1913, 1914, and 1915 in a local option area, but having been taken once shall 
not be taken again during those years in the same local option area. 

If the resolution is carried, the Court may, but need not, grant applications; but if 
’ the resolution is not carried, the Court shall not grant any application during the said 
years in the said local option areas. 


(ii.) Continwance of Present System until 1916. With the exception of the third 
resolution, viz., ‘‘ that no new licenses be granted,” the local option provisions of ‘‘ The 
Licensing Act of 1885” remain in full force and effect until the 31st December, 1915, 
with the following modifications and additions :—(a) The deposit of £10 in connection 
with a petition for a poll has been dispensed with, and the cost up to £25 will be 
defrayed from Consolidated Revenue. (b) Any area in which a poll has already been 
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taken, shall be, and remain an area without any change of boundaries until the 31st 
December, 1915. (c) If at the commencement of this Act in any area, the first reso- 
lution, that is, that the sale of intoxicating liquors shall be prohibited, has been carried 
and is in force, or there are not any licensed victualler’s licenses or wine seller’s licenses 
in force, and the third resolution, that is, that no new licenses shall be granted, has 
been carried and is in force, such resolution shall until revoked by the carriage of reso» 
lution ‘‘new licenses,’’ have the same effect as if ‘‘prohibition’’ had been carried in the 
area. (d) No poll shall be taken in a newly constituted area, unless such area is either a 
whole area of a local authority or a division or divisions thereof. (e) The roll to be 
used shall be the voter’s roll of the local authority, prepared as for an extraordinary 
election. 


Any resolution remaining unrevoked on the 31st December, 1915, remains, with 
respect to the area concerned, in full force and effect until superseded by a vote under 
the Act of 1912. 


(ili.) General Local Option. The first vote may be taken in the year 1916, on the 
same day as the election of senators takes place, and the vote will be by ballot. 


The vote will be taken on the request of one-tenth of the number of electors in an 
area, which is defined in the request, and such area may be:—(a) an electoral district, 
(b) an electoral division of an electoral district, or, (c) a group of two or more 
divisions of an electoral district, provided that the whole of such local option area is 
wholly comprised within one and the same electoral district. 


There must be a separate request for each resolution on which a vote is required to 
be taken, 


The resolutions on which a vote may be taken are:—(a) reduction by one-fourth of 
the existing number, (b) further reduction by one-fourth of the existing number, 
(c) further reduction by one-fourth of the existing number, (d) prohibition, and (e) new 
licenses. : 


The principal electoral registrar supplies the roll, and the cost of the poll is a 
charge against Consolidated Revenue. 


The first vote shall be on resolution (a), or resolution (e), or both (a) and (e). 


If (e), that is, ‘‘new licenses’’ is carried, it remains in force only until next senate 
election, and if not again carried, has no further force or effect. Any resolution, other 
than (e), new licenses, remains in force until superseded by another vote. 


In order to carry resolutions (a), (b), or (c), thirty-five per cent. of the electors 
must vote and a simple majority prevails. To carry ‘‘ prohibition’’ or ‘‘ new licenses’? 
three-fifths of the votes given at the poll must be in favour. A local option vote on 
resolution (d), ‘‘prohibition’’ or resolution (e) ‘‘new licenses’’ may be taken in the year 
1925, notwithstanding that resolutions (a), (b), or (c), have not been previously submitted, 
or, having been submitted, were not carried. When a local option vote has been taken in 
an area, no further vote can be taken in that area until the expiration of two years and 
six months. If a resolution to reduce licenses has been carried, the Court will decide 
which houses are to be closed, and the decision will be final. When the Court hag 
determined that any license shall cease, such license shall, at the expiration of eighteen 
months next following the period for which the same was granted, cease and not be 
renewed. If prohibition is carried, every license of any description shall, at the expira- 
tion of eighteen months next following the expiration of the period for which the same 
was granted, cease and shall not be renewed. Thereupon and until ‘‘new licenses’? has 
been carried, it shall not be lawful (whether from outside the local option area or other- 
wise) to sell, supply, deliver, barter, or otherwise dispose of any liquor: 
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(iv.) Resolutions Adopted, 1912. The following statement shews the number of areas 
in which each resolution was either in force or precluded up to the 31st December, 1912:— 


QUEENSLAND.—NUMBER OF AREAS IN WHICH LOCAL OPTION RESOLUTIONS 
WERE IN FORCE OR PRECLUDED FROM ADOPTION, 3ist DECEMEBER, 1912, 


Particulars: Hesginilon. Repeintios mess on Total. 
—_ 
No. of areas in which resolutions in force... 4 2 121 127 
No. of areas in which resolutions precluded 
from being put in force ... a $e 2 2 48 52 
Total ake au Age 6 4 169 179 


The only resolution upon which a poll had been demanded within the metropolitan 
district (ten-miles radius) was resolution (c); this resolution is in force in thirty-one 
areas within the metropolitan district and has been precluded in three areas within that 
district. 


5. South Australia.— In this State the subject of local option is now regulated by 
Part V. of the Licensing Act 1908. Acts which formerly dealt with the subject were 
the Licensed Victuallers Amendment Act 1891, the Licensed Victuallers Further 
Amendment Act 1896, and the Local Option Act 1905. 


Under the Licensing Act of 1908 each electoral district for the House of Assembly 
is constituted a local option district, and each electoral district may be divided into 
local option districts by proclamation of the Governor. A quorum consisting of 500 
electors, or one-tenth of the total number of electors, whichever be the smaller number, 
in any district may petition the Governor for a local option poll. The persons entitled to 
vote at the poll are those whose names appear on the electoral roll and who reside in the 
local option district. The option extends to (a) publicans’ licenses, (b) wine licenses, (c) 
storekeepers’ Australian wine licenses, (d) storekeepers’ licenses, and (e) club licenses. 


(i.) Resolutions to be Submitted. The following are the resolutions which are to be- 
submitted, under the Act of 1908, at every poll:—(a) That the number of licenses be re- 
duced. (b) That the number of licenses be not increased or reduced. (c) That the 
number of licenses be increased in the discretion of the Licensing Bench. One ballot 
paper to apply to all clases of licenses, and any one of the resolutions is carried by a 
majority of the valid votes recorded. If the votes recorded in favour of resolution 
(a) do not constitute a majority, such votes are to be added to the votes in favour of 
resolution (b). If the sum of the votes recorded in favour of resolutions (a) and (b) do 
not constitute a majority, such votes are to be added to those recorded in favour of re- 
solution (c). 


(ii.) Effects of Resolutions. As to each class of license of which there are not less 
than three licenses current within the local option district at the date of the poll, the 
first resolution is to be taken to mean that the number of licenses so current be reduced 
by one-third, and as to each class of license of which there are less than three current, 
the first resolution is to be taken as equivalent to the second resolution.’ 


The constitution of special Benches consisting of three members, appointed by the 
Governor, is provided for in order to give effect to the first resolution. A special Bench 
also deals with resolutions for the reduction of licenses adopted before the passing of the 
Act of 1908, but not then given effect to. ; 
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(iii.) Resolutions adopted. Under the Acts prior to that of 1908 resolutions to 
reduce the number of licenses had been adopted in nine districts, in four of which, how- 
ever, the polls were subsequently declared void. Special Benches were appointed in 
January, 1909, to deal with the determinations of electors in those districts in which 
the results of the polls were in fayour of reducing the number of licenses, viz., in the 
districts of Port Adelaide, East Torrens, and Sturt. In accordance with the determina- 
tions of these Benches it was decided in February and March, 1909, that the followmg 
licenses, namely—thirty-five publicans’, one wine, eleven storekeepers’, colonial wine, 


and one storekeeper’s—should not be renewed. me 


(iv.) Local Option Polls. On the 2nd April, 1910, local option polls were taken 
under the Act of 1908 in twenty-four districts; the electors in the remaining nine 
local option districts did not petition for polls. Resolution (a), that. the number of 
licenses be reduced, was carried in only one district, Wallaroo; in the remaining 28 dis- 
tricts resolution (6), that the number of licenses be not increased or reduced, was carried. 
At the General Election of the House of Assembly held on the 10th February, 1912, no 
local option polls were held in any local option district. 


6. Western Australia—The law relating to local option in Western Australia is 
contained in Part V. (sections 75 to 86) of the Licensing Act 1911, which was assented 
to on 16th February, 1911, and came into force on the 7th April following. Prior 
to the passing of this Act there was no provision or any system of local option in 
Western Australia. 


(i.) Resolutions to be submitted. Under the above-mentioned Act, a vote of electors 
is to be taken in every district in or before April, 1911, and in every third year thereafter 
(1920 excepted). The resolutions to be submitted are:—(a) That the number of licenses 
existing in the district continue. (b) That the number of licenses existing in the district 
be increased. (c) That the number of licenses existing in the district be reduced 
(d) That. no licenses be granted or renewed in the district. If resolution (d) has been 
previously carried and is in force in the district the resolution submitted will be (¢) That 
licenses be restored in the district. The resolutions (a), (c), and (d) are not to be 
submitted to the electors until after the 2ist December, 1920. At the taking of every 
local option: vote, the following questions will also be put before the electors:—(1) Do 
you vote that all new publicans’ general licenses in the district shall be held by the 
State? and (2) Are you in fayour of State management throughout the district? Reso- 
lutions (a), (b); and (c),are deemed to be carried if a majority in number of the votes 
given is in favour of any such resolution, provided that if resolution (6) has not been 
carried, the yotes given in favour of that resolution shall, if resolution (a) has been sub-— 
mitted at the same time, be added to the votes given for resolution (a) and shall be. 
deemed to have been given in favour of resolution (a). Resolution (d) is carried if three- 
fifths at least in number of the votes given are in favour of that resolution, provided 
that where it has not been carried, the votes given for it shall be added to those given 
for resolution (c). Resolution (e) is carried if three-fifths at least in number of the votes 
given are in favour of it. It is also provided that resolution (d) or (e) shall not be carried 
unless thirty per cent. or more of the number of electors in the licensing district yote for 
such resolution. 


(ii.) Effect of Resolutions. If resolution (a) is carried, or in the case of a local 
option taken before the end of the year 1920, if resolution (b) is negatived, the number 
of licenses shall not exceed the number at the time of taking the vote. If resolution (b) 
is carried, the Licensing Court may increase the number of licenses. If resolution (c) 
is carried, the number of licenses at the time of taking the vote shall be reduced and 
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may be reduced to three-fourths of such number. If resolution (d) is carried, no licenses 
shall be granted, renewed or transferred. If resolution (e) is carried, licenses may be 
granted, renewed and transferred, but so that the number of licenses shall not be greater 
than the number held when the resolution (d) was carried in the district; and if it is not 
earried, the resolution (d) previously carried shall continue to have effect. 


(iii.) First Local Option Poll. The first vote under the above provisions was taken 
on 26th April, 1911, the main question being confined (as prescribed by the Act when 
the vote is taken prior to 1920) to resolution (bd) i.e., ‘‘ that the number of licenses be 


increased,” 


the only other questions submitted being those of State control of new 


publicans’ general licenses and State management throughout all licensing districts. 


The following table shows the result of this local option poll :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—RETURN SHEWING THE RESULT OF LOCAL OPTION 
POLL OF 26th APRIL, 1911. 


Result of Local Option Poll. 


Votes given in 
favor of the num- 
ber of Licenses in 
the various dis- 


Votes given in 
favor of the num- 
ber of Licenses in 
the various dis- 


Do you vote that all new 
Publicans’ General Licenses 
be held by the State. 


Are you in favor of State 
Management throughout 
all Licensing Districts. 


tricts bei in- | trict t bei 
a0 gee saat peer bio he Yes No. Yes. No. 
4,554 17,623 27,007 14,387 26,631 14,944 


7. Tasmania.—In this State the subject of local option is dealt with in Part VI. 
(sections 72 to 84) of the Licensing Act 1902, as subsequently amended by section 8 of 
the Licensing Act 1908, which later Act, however, does not come into full operation until 
‘the first of January, 1917. Other Acts which formerly dealt with the subject, but now 
repealed, are the Licensing Acts 1889 and 1890, the Inn Keepers Relief Act 1894, and 
the Licensing Act Amendment Act 1898. Under the Act of 1902, opposition to the 
grant of a license may be made (i.) by any resident ratepayer, (ii.) by petition of rate- 
payers resident in the neighbourhood, or (iii.) by local option poll. 


(i.) Opposition ‘by Resident Ratepayer. Any ratepayer resident in the district’ in 
which a house in respéct of which an application for an hotel or publichouse certificate is 
intended to be made is situated, may, by giving five days’ notice to the Clerk of Petty 
Sessions, oppose the grant of the certificate before the Licensing Bench. The objections 
which may be taken to the granting of’a certificate for an hotel or publichouse license 
are as follows:—(a) That the applicant is of bad character; (b) that he has been con- 
victed of certain specified offences; and (c) that the house in respect of which the applica- 
tion is made does not comply with the requirements of the Act. The objections which 
may be taken to the granting of a provisional certificate for an hotel license. are:—(a) 
That the house does not comply with the requirements of the Act, and (b) that an hotel 
is not required. in the neighbourhood 


(ii.) Petition of Resident Ratepayers. The ratepayers resident in the neighbourhood 
of a house in respect of which an application for a license is made may petition the 
Licensing Bench against the granting of such license. The neighbourhood referred to is 
defined as meaning a space within a radius of 200 yards from the front door of the house 
if within a city, within a radius of 800 yards if within a town, and within a radius of 
two miles if the house is not situate within a city or town. If the petition is directed 
against the granting of a provisional certificate, and is signed by a _majority of the 
resident ratepayers, the bench must refuse to grant the certificate. 
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(iii.) Local Option Poll. Any number of ratepayers, not less than seven, resident 
in the neighbourhood of the house in respect of which a provisional certificate or an 
hotel license has been applied for, may require, by petition lodged with the Clerk of 
Petty Sessions, that a poll of the ratepayers resident in the neighbourhood be taken upon 
the question whether such provisional certificate be granted or not. If a majority of the 


votes taken be against the granting of the certificate the Licensing Bench must refuse to 
grant it. 


Particulars as to operations under Part VI. of the Act are not available. 


§ 6, Preferential Voting. 


1, Introduction.—The methods of election adopted in the early stages of represen- 
tative institutions are now in many cases considered to fail to respond to the needs of 
the more complex political conditions of highly civilised communities, and it would 
appear that the movements which have taken place in favour of improved electoral 
methods are in keeping with the advances made in practically all other human institu- 
tions. The original system of exclusive majority representation has often resulted in an 
exaggeration of the majority, sometimes in the total suppression of the minority, and on 
other occasions in the return of a majority of representatives by a minority of the 
electors.* To remedy these evils various schemes of preferential voting have been 
devised, based upon the idea that one of the essentials of the realisation of self-govern- 
ment is that every responsible section of the community shall be able to give expression 
through its own representatives to its needs and desires in the assembly which is repre- 
sentative of the community, and which derives its authority from the fact that it is so 
representative. The systems of preferential voting which are in force in certain of the 
States of the Commonwealth are briefly described in this sub-section. t 


2. Systems in Force.—Systems of preferential voting are now in force in the States. 
of Victoria, Queensland, Western Australia, and Tasmania. 


Preferential voting is not, however, a part of the electoral system of the Common- 
wealth, nor is it in operation in New South Wales or South Australia, In the former 
State the Electoral Act 1910, however, provides that if, as the result of the first ballot 
for the election of members of the Legislative Assembly, it is found that no candidate 
has received an absolute majority of votes, a second ballot shall be taken between the 
candidate who has received the highest number of votes. and the candidate who has 
received the next highest number of votes, and requires the Returning Officer to decide 
the precedence of candidates for the purposes of the second ballot where the voting is 
equal by giving such casting vote or votes as may be necessary for this purpose, and to 
give a casting vote, if, as the result of the second ballot, the candidates receive an equal 
number of votes. 


3. Victoria.—A system of preferential voting was brought into operation for the first 
time in this State under the provisions of the Preferential Voting Act 1911, on the 
occasion of the general elections for the Legislative Assembly. The law requires the 
elector to mark his vote by placing the numeral 1 om the ballot-paper opposite the name 
of the candidate for whom he votes as his first preference, and to then give contingent votes 
for all the remaining candidates (when there are more than two), by placing numerals 2, 
3, 4, and so on as the case requires, opposite their names, so as to indicate, by such 

_numerical sequence, the order of his preference. At the scrutiny, the number of first 


* See ‘‘ Proportional Representation,”’ by J. H. Humphreys. Methuen & Co., London, 1911. 
+Information supplied by R. C. Oldham, Esq., Commonwealth Chief Electoral Officer: 
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preference votes given at the election for each candidate is ascertained, and the candidate 
who has the greatest number of such first preference votes (if such number constitutes 
an absolute majority of votes) is declared elected. 


If no candidate has an absolute majority of votes, the Returning Officer declares the 
candidate who has obtained the fewest first preference votes to be a defeated candidate, 
and, thereupon, opens all the parcels containing ballot-papers used at the election, and 
arranges such ballot-papers ‘by placing, in separate parcels, all those on which a first 
preference is indicated for the same candidate and the full contingent votes are also 
given for all the remaining candidates, omitting ballot-papers which required to be re- 
jected; and the ballot-papers counted to the defeated candidate are then distributed 
among the non-defeated candidates next in order of the voters’s preference. After such dis- 
tribution, the number of votes given to each non-defeated candidate is again ascertained. 
Tf no candidate then has an absolute majority of votes, the process of declaring the can- 
didate who has the fewest votes to be defeated, and distributing his ballot-papers among 
the non-defeated candidates next in order of the voter’s preference, is repeated, and the 
votes recounted after every such redistribution until one candidate has obtained an 
absolute majority of votes, and is declared elected. 


A ballot-paper is treated as informal if it does not indicate the elector’s first pre- 
ference for one candidate, and, in the case of any election where there are more than two 
candidates, the contingent votes for all the remaining candidates. 


If on any count, two or more candidates have an equal number of votes, and one 
of them has to be declared defeated, the Returning Officer is required to decide which is 
to be declared defeated, and, if on the final count, each candidate has an equal number 
of votes, the Returning Officer is further required to give a casting vote, and so decide 
the election. 


4. Queensland.—A modified system of optional preferential voting for the Legis- 
lative Assembly is in operation in Queensland, under the provisions of Section 78A to 
78J inclusive of ‘‘ The State Elections Act 1885 to 1908.’’ 


The elector is required to strike out from his ballot-paper the names of the candi- 
dates for whom he does not intent to vote, and then may, if he thinks fit, indicate on his 
ballot-paper the name or names of any candidates for whom he does not vote in the first 
instance, but for whom he desires his vote or votes to be counted in the event of any 
candidate or candidates for whom he votes in the first instance not receiving an absolute 
majority of votes, and if he indicates more than one such candidate, may indicate the 
order in which he desires that his vote or votes shall be counted for any such candidate or 
candidates. Such indication must be made by writing the figures 2, 3 or any subsequent 
number opposite to the name or names of the candidate or candidates for whom he does 
not vote in the first instance, but for whom he desires his vote or votes to be so counted, 
and the order indicated by such numbers is taken to be the order in, which he desires his 
vote or votes to be so counted. 


When one member only is to be returned at the election, if there is no candidate 
who receives an absolute majority of votes, all the candidates except those two who re- 
ceive the greatest number of votes are declared to be defeated candidates. The vote of 

every elector who has voted for a defeated candidate is counted for that one (if any) of 
the remaining two candidates for whom he has indicated that he desires his vote to be 
counted. The vote so counted for such remaining candidates is added to the votes 
originally given for them, and the candidate who receives the greatest number of votes, 
including the votes so counted (if any) is declared elected. 

When two members are to be returned, and there are not more than four candidates, 
the two candidates who receive the greatest number of votes are declared elected. When 
‘two members are to be returned, and there are more than four candidates, if there is no 
candidate who receives an absolute majority of votes, all the candidates except those 
four who receive the greatest number of votes are deemed defeated candidates. 
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The vote or votes of every elector who has voted for a defeated candidate or defeated 
candidates must be counted for that one or those two of the remaining four candidates 
for whom the elector has not voted in the first instance, but for whom he has indicated 
in the required manner that he desires his vote or yotes to be counted. The votes so 
counted for such remaining candidates are added to the votes originally given for them. 
and the candidates who receive the greatest numbe1 of votes, including the votes so 
counted (if any), are declared elected. oe 


If only one candidate receives an absolute majority of votes, he is declared elected. 
and in that case all the other candidates except those two who receive the next greatest 
number of votes are deemed defeated candidates. The vote of every elector who has voted 
for a defeated candidate is counted for that one (if any) of the remaining two candidates 
for whom the elector has not voted in the first instance, but for whom he has indicated 
in the required manner that he desires his vote to be counted. The votes so counted for 
such remaining candidates are added to the votes originally given for them, and the 
candidate who receives the greatest number of votes, including the votes so counted (if 
any), is declared elected. 


When two or more,candidates, neither of whom is elected, receive an equal number 
of yotes, the Returning Officer decides by his casting vote which of them have or has the 
greatest number of votes. If an elector writes a figure opposite to the name of a candi- 
date for whom he votes in the first instance, the ballot-paper is not rejected for that 
reason only. 


The foregoing provisions for securing the absolute majority of votes do not apply to 
any election at which more than two members are to be elected for one Electoral 
District. 


5. Western Australia.—Preferential voting was made compulsory in this State 
(where it had previously been optional) under the Amending Electoral Act of 1911. 


The elector is required to mark his ballot-paper by placing the numeral 1 opposite 
the name of the candidate for. whom he votes as his first preference, and if there are 
more than two candidates, to give contingent votes for all the remaining candidates by 
placing the numerals 2, 3 and so on (as the case requires) opposite their names, so as to 
indicate by such, numerical sequence the order of his preference. At the scrutiny a 
ballot-paper is rejected as informal if, when there are more than two candidates, it is 
not marked so as to indicate by numerical sequence the voter’s preference as regards _ 
all the candidates, subject to the proviso that if numerals in arithmetical sequence are 
placed opposite the names of all the candidates but one, the next following numeral is 
deemed to be placed opposite the name of the remaining candidate. A special provision 
also avoids the rejection of a ballot-paper by reason of the fact that the elector has 
indicated his vote or first preference by means of a cross instead of the numeral 1. 


The candidate who receives the largest number of first preference votes is declared 
elected if such number constitutes an absolute majority of votes; but if no candidate has 
an absolute majority of votes, the Returning Officer declares the candidate who 
has obtained the fewest first preference votes to be a defeated candidate, and 
each ballot-paper counted to him is then (unless exhausted) distributed among 
the non-defoated candidates next in order of the elector’s preference. When a 
candidate is declared defeated, any ballot-paper counted to him is deemed to’ be 
exhausted if there is not indicated upon it a consecutive preference for a candidate not 
declared defeated. After such distribution the number of votes given to each non- 
defeated candidate is again ascertained, and if no candidate then has an absolute majority 
of votes, the process of declaring the candidate who has the fewest votes to be defeated 
and distributing each of his ballot-papers (unless exhausted) amongst the non-defeated 
candidates next in order of the voter’s preference is repeated, and the votes recounted after 
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every such distribution, until one candidate has obtained an absolute majority of votes, 
when such candidate is declared duly elected. When only two candidates remain unde- 
feated, and neither has obtained an absolute majority, the candidate who has obtained 
the largest number of votes is declared to be elected. Every ballot-paper not rejected as 
informal is counted in every count until it becomes exhausted, when it is rejected in all 
further counts. 

If on any count two or more candidates have an equal number of votes, and one of 
them has to be declared defeated, the Returning Officer is required to decide which is to 
be declared defeated, and is required to give a casting vote in the event of an equality of 
votes on the final count ; but otherwise he may not vote at the election. 


6. Tasmania.—The State of Tasmania is distributed into five electorates for the 
purposes of House of Assembly Elections, and each electorate returns six members, who 
are elected under a system of proportional representation. In a general election the 
elector is required to mark his ballot-paper by placing within, or substantially within, 
the squares respectively opposite the names of three candidates the numbers 1, 2, and 3, 
so as to indicate the order of his preference. He may, in addition, indicate the order of 
his preference for as many more candidates as he pleases, by placing within, or sub- 
stantially within, the squares respectively opposite their names, other numbers next in 
numerical order after those already used by him. 


The rules under which the scrutiny of the ballot-papers is conducted require that— 


(A) The number of first choices recorded for each candidate shall be counted, and all 
informal voting-papers shall be rejected. 


(B) The aggregate number of such first choices shall be divided by one more than 
the number of candidates required to be elected, and the quotient increased by one, dis- 
regarding any remainder, shall be the quota, and (except as hereinafter provided in Rule 
J) no candidate shall be elected until he obtains a number of votes equal to or greater 
than the quota. 


(c) Any candidate who has, upon the first choices being counted, a number of such 
votes equal to or greater than the quota shall be declared elected. 


(D) Where the number of such votes obtained by any candidate is equal to the quota, 
the whole of the voting-papers on which a first choice is recorded for such elected candi- 
date shall be set aside as finally dealt with. 


(=) Where the number of such votes obtained by any candidate is in excess of the 
quota, the proportion of votes in excess of the quota shall be transferred to the other 
candidates not yet declared elected, next in the order of the voter’s respective preferences, 
in the following manner :— 


(i.) All the yoting papers on which a first choice is recorded for the elected candi- 
date shall be re-examined, and the number of second choices, or (in the 
case provided for in Rule L) third or next consecutive choices, recorded for 
each unelected candidate thereon shall be counted. 


(ii.) The surplus of the elected candidate shall be divided by the total number of 
votes obtained by him on the counting of the first choices, and the resulting 
fraction shall be the transfer value. 


(iii.) The number of second or other choices, ascertained in paragraph (i.) to be 
‘recorded for each unelected candidate, shall be multiplied by the transfer 


value. 
{ d 


(iv.) The resulting number, disregarding any fractional remainder, shall be 
‘credited to each unelected candidate, and added to the number of votes 
obtained by him on the counting of the first choices. 
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(F)—(a) Where, on the counting of the first choices or on any transfer, more than 
one candidate has a surplus, the largest surplus shall be first dealt with. If then more 
than one candidate has a surplus, the then largest surplus next in order of magnitude 
shall be dealt with, and soon. Provided that, if one candidate has obtained a surplus 
at a count or transfer previous to that at which another candidate obtains a surplus, the 

surplus of the former shall be first dealt with. 


(6) Where two or more surpluses are equal, the surplus of the candidate who has the 
highest on the poll at the count or transfer at which they last had an unequal number 
of votes shall be first dealt with, and if they have had an equal number of votes at all 
preceding counts or transfers, the Returning Officer shall decide which candidate’s sur- 
plus shall be first dealt with. 


(@)—(a) Where the number of votes obtained by a candidate is raised up to or above 
the quota by a transfer as aforesaid, he shall thereupon be declared elected. And in such 
case, notwithstanding the fact that he may have reached the quota, such transfer shall 
be completed, and all the votes to which he is entitled therefrom shall be transferred to 
him, but no votes of any other candidate shall be transferred to him. 


(b) Where the number of votes obtained by a candidate is raised up to, but not above 
the quota by a transfer as aforesaid, the whole of the voting-papers on which such yotes 
are recorded shall be set aside as finally dealt with. 


(c) Where the number of votes obtained by a candidate is raised above the quota by 
a transfer as aforesaid, his surplus shall be transferred to the candidates next in the order 
of the voter’s respective preferences, in the following manner :— 


(i.) The voting-papers on which are recorded the votes obtained by the elected 
candidate in the last transfer shall be re-examined, and the number of 
third, or (in the case provided for in Rule L) next consecutive choices re- 
corded for each unelected candidate thereon counted. 


(ii.) The surplus of the elected candidate shall be divided by the total number of 
yoting-papers mentioned in paragraph (i.), and the resulting fraction shall 
be the transfer value. 


(iii.) The number of second (or other) choices, ascertained in paragraph (i.) to be 
recorded for each unelected candidate, shall be multiplied by the last- 
mentioned transfer value. 


(iv.) The resulting number, disregarding any fractional remainder, shall be credited 
to each unelected candidate, and added to the number of votes Broviaaaly 
obtained by him. 


‘(H)—(a) Where, after the first choices have been counted and all surpluses (if any) 
have been transferred as hereinbefore directed, no candidate, or less than the number of 
candidates required to be elected, has or have obtained the quota, the candidate who is 
lowest on the poll shall be excluded, and all the votes obtained by him shall be trans- 
ferred to the candidates next in the order of the voter’s respective preferences, in the 
same manner as is directed in Rule E, 


(6) The votes obtained by such excluded candidate as first choices shall first be 
transferred, the transfer value of the vote in each case being 1. 


(c) The other votes of such excluded candidate shall then be dealt with in the 
order of the transfers in which, and at the transfer value at which, he obtained them. 


(d) Each of the transfers which takes place under the two previous clauses of this 
rule shall be deemed for all purposes to be a separate transfer. 
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(1)—(a) Where the number of votes obtained by a candidate is raised up to or above 
the quota by any such transfer as aforesaid, he shall thereupon be declared elected. And 
in such case, notwithstanding the fact that he may have reached the quota, such transfer 
shall be completed, and all the votes to which he is entitled therefrom shall be trans- 
ferred to him, but no other votes shall be transferred to him. 


(b) Where the number of votes obtained by a candidate is raised up to, but not 
above, the quota by any such transfer as aforesaid, the whole of the voting-papers on 
which such votes are recorded shall be set aside as finally dealt with. 


(c) Where the number of votes obtained by a candidate is raised above the quota by 
any such transfer as aforesaid, his surplus shall be transferred to the candidates next in 
the order of the voter’s respective preferences in the same manner as is directed in Rule 
G, Clause (c). Provided that such surplus shall not be dealt with until all the votes of 
the excluded candidate have been transferred. 


(d) Where any surplus exists it shall be dealt with before any other candidate is 
excluded. 


(J) The same process of excluding the candidate lowest on the poll, and transferring 
to other candidates his votes shall be repeated until all the candidates, except the number 
required to be elected, have been excluded, and the unexcluded candidates, who have not 
already been so declared, shall then be declared elected. 


(K) Where at any time it becomes necessary to exclude a candidate, and two or more 
candidates have the same number of votes and are lowest on the poll, then whichever of 
such candidates was lowest on the poll at the last count or transfer at which they had an 
unequal number of votes shall be first excluded, and if such candidates have had an 
equal number of votes at all preceding counts or transfers, the Returning Officer shall 
decide which candidate shall be first excluded. 


(LZ) In determining what candidate is next in the order of the voter’s preference, any 
candidates who haye been declared elected or who have been excluded shall not be con- 
sidered, and the order of the voter’s preference shall be determined as if the names of 
such candidates had not been on the voting-paper. 


(mM) Where on any transfer it is found that on any voting-paper there is no candidate 
opposite whose name a number is placed, other than those who have been already either 
declared elected or excluded, such voting-papers shall be set aside as exhausted. 


Where in the case of a by-election one candidate only is to be elected and no candi- 
date on the first count secures an absolute majority of the whole of the formal votes 
recorded at the election, the candidate who has the fewest votes is excluded (i.e., 
regarded as defeated), and each ballot-paper counted to him is (unless exhausted) counted 
to the unexcluded candidate next in the order of the voter’s preference. 


If no candidate then has an absolute majority of votes, the process of excluding the 
candidate who has the fewest votes and counting each of his ballot-papers (unless 
exhausted) to the unexcluded candidate next in the order of the voter’s preference is 
repeated until one candidate has an absolute majority of votes. 


Every ballot-paper not rejected as informal is to be counted in every count until it 
becomes exhausted, when it is rejected in all further counts. Where a candidate is 
excluded, any ballot-paper counted to him is deemed to be exhausted if there is not indi- 
cated upon it a consecutive preference for one unexcluded candidate. 


Tf on any count two or more candidates have an equal number of votes and any one 
of them has to be excluded, the Returning Officer decides which shall be excluded, and 
if in the final count two candidates have an equal number of votes, the Returning Officer 
decides by his vote which shall be elected, but otherwise the Returning Officer has no vote 
at the election. 
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A comprehensive report on the General Election for the House of Assembly held on 
the 30th April, 1909, furnished to the Government by Messrs. Douglas, Piesse, and 
Birchall (officers connected with the Administration), gives full details of the working of 
the proportional representation system in Tasmania, and may be studied with advantage 
by persons interested. The system just described in detail will be at once recognised as 
the ‘‘single transferable vote’’ system associated with the name of Thomas Hare. 


7. Valuation of Commonwealth Production. 


The want of uniformity in methods of compilation and presentation of Australian 
statistics renders it an extremely difficult task to make anything like a satisfactory 
valuation of the various elements of production. At present there is so little accurate 
statistical knowledge regarding such industries as forestry, fisheries, poultry, and bee- 
farming, that any valuation of the production therefrom can only be regarded as the 
roughest approximation. Asa matter of fact complete information as to value of pro- 
duction in all States is available in regard to the mining industry alone, and even in this 
case adjustments have to be made before the returns are strictly comparable. Careful 
estimates have been made in connection with the value of production from the agricul- 
tural and pastoral industries, which, it is believed, in the main. give fairly accurate 
results. In the case of manufactories, five of the States in 1908 collected statistics of the 
value of production, while for the sixth State, Tasmania, an estimate has been prepared 
which it is believed gives a fair approximation. While the difficulties in the way of 
obtaining adequate valuations for all classes of production are serious enough at the 
present time they are still more pronounced in seeking to obtain information as to values 
for earlier years, when the returns were far more incomplete. It must be clearly under- 
stood, therefore, that the values given in the succeeding table are, in general, approxi- 
mations only. With the adoption of the forms and methods of tabulation agreed upon at 
the Statisticians’ Conference of 1906 it is hoped, however, that at no distant date fairly 
complete valuations will be available for all industries, and the returns collected in 1909 
and subsequent years certainly shew a considerable improvement over previous returns. 
In the meantime the figures quoted must be taken with all their limitations. The 
table hereunder shews the approximate value of the production from all industries during 
the years 1906 to 1911:— 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF PRODUCTION FROM INDUSTRIES, 1906 to 1911. 


Dairy, ‘ 
Year. emo Pastoral. apie ys . ees Mining. gee Total. — 
} farming Fisheries. 7 : 
£1000. £1000. £1000. £1000. £1000. £1000. £1000. 

1906 ... .-.| 25,349 45,389 13,611 4,879 26,622 t tT ' 
T9OT ices --.| 30,500 50,660 15,584 4,826 28,301 th Tt 
1908 ... ---| 37,150 47,259 15,045 4,286 24,580 36,637 164,957 
1909... ...| 41,056 50,864 15,064 4,462 23,039 40,018 174,503 
TOTO es .-.| 39,752 56,993 17,387 4,789 23,215 45,598 187,734 
PO a .-.| 88,774 50,725 19,107 5,728 23,480 50,931 188,745 


* These amounts differ from those given in Section XIII., Manufacturing Industries, owing to 
certain products which are there included having been included in Dairy Farming and Forestry 
in this table. + Full particulars not available. 


The total production from all industries during 1911 was £188,745,000, equal to an 
average of £42 Os. 8d. per inhabitant. 


In previous issues will be found the value of production in each State at decennial 
intervals since 1871, and for the year 1909. Details for individual States are not avail- 
able for subsequent years owing to discontinuance by Customs Department of collection 
of statistics of inter-State trade. 
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The total value of production in the Commonwealth during 1911 was £188,745,000, 
the ratio between that year and 1871 being 4.04. 


§ 8. Norfolk Island. 


1. Area, Location, etc.—Norfolk Island, discovered by Captain Cook in 1774, is 
situated in latitude 29° 3’ 45’’ south, longitude 167° 58’ 6’’ east. Its total area is 8528 
acres, the island being about 5 miles long and 3 miles wide. From Sydney it is 
distant 930 miles, and from New Zealand 400 miles. The coast line is 20 miles, and its 
form that of an irregular ellipse. Except on the south-west, inaccessible cliffs rise from 
the water’s edge. Cocoanuts flourish, and native pine trees attain a magnificent size. 
The climate is equable, and the average annual rainfall 43 inches. 


2. Settlement.—The first. colonisation, in 1788, was by Lieutenant. King, who in 
H.M.S. Sirius established a small penal station as a branch settlement of that at Port 
Jackson. The settlement was abandoned in 1806, and thence for 20 years its chief use 
was as a whaling station and place of call for British warships. 

From 1826 to 1855 it was again made a penal station. In 1844 it was annexed to 
Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania). 

The descendants of the Bounty mutineers having become too numerous to subsist 
on Pitcairn Island were removed thence to Norfolk Island in 1856. The new community 
numbered 193, 94 males and 99 females, and were the descendants of British sailors 
and Tahitian women. 

In 1856 the island was severed from Tasmania, and created a distinct and separate 
settlement under the jurisdiction of New South Wales. In 1897 it was made a de- 
pendency under the Governor of that Colony, and is now administered by the Chief 
Secretary’s Department through a resident Chief Magistrate, in whom is vested the 
executive government of the settlement, and the penal supervision of its affairs. 


3. Population.— The census population (8rd April, 1911) was 568 males, 417 
females, total 985. 


4. Production, Trade, etc.—In 1912 the imports from the Commonwealth were 
valued at £7866, the exports at £1051. The chief articles sent to the Commonwealth 
were skins, £287; cocoanut oil, £399. There is little other production. A monthly 
steam service is maintained with Sydney; other communication is irregular. The 
“all red” cable from Great Britain via Vancouver, Fanning Island and Fiji, bifurcates | 
at Norfolk, one line connecting with New Zealand, the other with Brisbane. 


5, Social Condition.—Education is free and compulsory, and there is a public 
school under the State Department of Public Instruction, and with standards correspond- 
ing to the State public schools. 

The magistrate’s court has criminal jurisdiction in all crimes except capital offences, 
civil jurisdiction in all matters, and authority to grant probate and letters of administra- 
tion. 

Dealings with Crown lands are in the hands of the Governor alone. 


§ 9. Lord Howe Island. 


1. Area, Location, etc.—Beétween Norfolk Island and the Australian coast is Lord 
Howe Island in latitude 31° 30’ south; longitude 159° 5’ east. It was discovered in 
1788. The total area is 3220 acres, the island being seven miles in length and from 
one half to one and three-quarter miles in width. It is distant 436 miles from Sydney. 
The flora is varied and the vegetation luxuriant, with shady forests, principally of 
palms and banyans. The highest point is Mount Garner, 2840 feet. The climate is 
mild and the rainfall abundant. ~ 
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2. Settlement —The first settlement was by a small Maori party in 1833; afterwards 
a colony was settled from Sydney. Constitutionally it is a dependency of New South 
Wales, and is supervised by a visiting magistrate. 


8. Population.—The estimated population on 3rd April, 1913, was 56 males, 49 
females, total 105, 


4, Production, Trade, etc.—The principal product is the seed of the native or Kentia 
palms. A monthly steamship service is maintained with Sydney, The lands belong 
to the Crown, The occupants pay no rent, and are tenants on sufferance. 


§ 10. Some Native Australian Fodder Plants.* 


(Other than Grasses and Salt-bushes). 


1. Crucifere. This family includes such plants as cress, cabbage, etc. There are 
many Australian representatives, but most of them are very small. After the spring 
rains they may, however, be so numerous as to form quite a carpet of vegetation. 

Lepidium ruderale Linn. Lepidiwm papillosum F.v.M.— These plants grow 
abundantly after rains, and are first-class fodder. Horses are able to work hard and 
keep their condition while subsisting principally on them. The plants constitute also a 
valuable stimulating diet for poultry, and the seeds are good for food. Both these 
plants are distributed widely throughout Australia, 


2. Capparidee (Caper Family). Apophyllwm anomalum F.v.M.—A “ Native 
Currant.” Usually known as ‘‘ Warrior Bush”—a corruption of the aboriginal name 
‘* Wareah.” A useful fodder plant for stock; usually a bush growing from 6 to 10 feet 
high. Interior of New South and Queensland. 


3. Pittosporez (Pittosporum Family). (i.) Pittosporwm phillyreoides D.C., called 
variously “‘ Butter Bush,” ‘‘ Willow Tree,” and ‘‘ Native Willow.” In times of scarcity 
this small tree is of great value asit withstands the drought, and sheep and cattle browse 
upon its foliage. Stock are so partial to it in the interior districts that it is in danger of 
extermination in some localities, and it should be conserved. The drier districts of all 
the States, except Tasmania. 


(ii.) Bursaria spinosa Cav.: ‘‘ Native Boxthorn.”—This plant is greedily eaten by 
sheep, but its thorny character preserves it from extinction upon sheep runs, It is very 
variable in bulk. Usually a small shrub, in congenial localities it develops into a small 
tree.. It is also valuable as a shelter for native grasses and other small fodder plants, 
which might otherwise be eaten out. Throughout Australia. 


4, Portulacacee (Portulaca Family).—(i.) Claytonia (Calandrinia) balonnensis, 
Lindl; well-known as “ Periculia” (sometimes spelt “‘ Parakilya”), the aboriginal name 
in Central Australia. This and allied plants, such as Portwlaca, go under the name of 
“Munyeroo.” The occurrence or absence of this plant on the ridges often determines 
the route of mobs of cattle in the interior. Mr. §. Dixon, states that a large mob of 
cattle, destined to stock a Northern Territory run, travelled some 200 miles without a 
drink, which would have been absolutely impossible in the absence of this succulent plant. 


*This article is contributed by J. H. Maiden, Esquire, F.L.S., Director of the Botanic 
Gardens, Sydney. In the “ Forest Flora of New South Wales,” by the same author, a number of 
plants are figured, and particulars given as to their forage value, for which there is not space in 
the present sketch. ; 3 : 
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Interior of South Australia, New South Wales, and Queensland. This may be taken as 
typical of a number of allied succulent plants, some of which are not without 


horticultural value. 


(ii.) Portulaca oleracea, Linn: ‘‘Purslane,” or “ Pigweed”; ‘“Munyeroo” of the 
aborigines.—This is the plant whose seed forms an article of food for the aborigines. 
They grind the seed in their stone-mills, and make a coarse kind of damper therefrom. 
It is a prostrate, succulent plant which stock devour readily; it is also reputed to be 
nutritious. It is one of those plants which are alike food and drink. Not endemic in 
Australia. Found in all the States except Tasmania. 


5. Malvacez (Mallow Family).—(i.) Many plants belonging to this family are readily 
eaten by stock, and are nutritious, but they have the drawback, particularly when not 
young, of containing much fibre, and thus of becoming indigestible. None of these 
contain any acrid or poisonous substance. 


(ii.) Malvastrum spicatum, A. Gray.—Some squatters haye considered this a valuable 
sheep feed. (Bailey). It has been sent as a fodder plant from the Wilcannia district. 
It is not endemic in Australia. South Australia, New South Wales, and Queensland. 


(iii.) Sida corrugata, Lindl.—Sent as a good forage plant from the Parkes district. 
Other species of Sida (and Abwtilon), other than enumerated, are doubtless of some value 
as fodder plants. All the States except Tasmania. 


(iv.) Sida rhombifolia, Linn. (Syn.: S. retusa, Linn.) The well-known “Paddy 
Lucerne,” or “Queensland Hemp.” A well-known fodder plant in warm regions, in- 
cluding Queensland and northern New South Wales, and having some value in this 
direction, but a stunted plant in cooler parts, where it becomes a noxious weed. Queens- 
land and New South Wales. 


(v.) Hibiscus heterophyllus, Vent: “‘ Green Kurrajong.”—The leaves, branches, and 
bark of this tree, and of other species of Hibiscus, are greedily eaten by cattle in winter. 
They are mucilaginous, but especially fibrous. New South Wales and Queensland. 


(vi.) Gossypium Sturtii, F.v.M.: ‘‘ Sturt’s Desert Rose.”——This plant affords stock 
a good summer feed. (S. Dixon). Interior of South Australia and New South Wales. 


6. Sterculiacee (Kurrajong Family).— Sterculia diversifolia, G. Don. (Syn.: 
Brachychiton populneum; R. Br.) The well-known “ Kurrajong.”—Cattle and sheep are 
fond of the leaves and branches, and in some dry seasons have existed for long periods 
on scarcely anything else. Nor is the attention of stock confined to these trees during 
droughts; the leaves are always palatable, but it must be borne in mind that no tree 
is ever preferred by stock to succulent grass. The kurrajong and quandong trees are 
exempted from the operations of all timber licenses and permits in New South Wales, 
and cutting them down is prohibited; but, in time of drought, if the leaves of the 
kurrajong tree are required for feed for stock, the lighter branches may be lopped. 
Victoria, New South Wales, and Queensland. 


7. Geraniacee (Geranium Family).—Geranium dissectum, Linn: ‘Crowfoot” and 
Hrodiwm cygnorum, Nees.—Both prostrate plants, often found in grass land and in 
stony places. They are eaten by stock, and are supposed to be nutritious. In damp 
land of fair quality they yield an enormous quantity of feed. All States. 


8. Rutacex.—Geijera parviflora, Lindl: “ Wilga.”—This is a small, very umbra- 
geous tree of excellent shape. Sheep are fond of it, and keep it eaten off as high as 
they can reach. 
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9. Meliacee (Cedar Family).—(i.) Flindersia maculosa, F.v.M.: “ Spotted Tree,” 
“Leopard Tree.’—During periods of drought sheep become exceedingly fond of the 
leaves of this tree, which they greedily devour, as well as the twigs up to the size of a 
goose-quill, and hence the tree is in danger of extermination, as it has not the recuper- 
ative power of some trees. This tree should only be pollarded. When young it forms 
a tangled mass, from which a leader emerges in the centre and forms the stem. This is 
a wonderful protective arrangement guarding the young tree from destruction by 
herbivora. Western New South Wales and Queensland, : 


(ii.) Owenia acidula, F.v.M.: The “Colane” or “ Native Nectarine.”—It has been 
claimed that this is the handsomest tree in the interior ; certainly, it is a very beautiful, 
small tree, and one of the best of our fodder-trees. Found in the interior of South Aus- 
tralia, New South Wales, and Queensland. 


10. Rhamnewx,—(i.) Ventilago viminalis, Hook.: ‘Supple Jack.”—The leaves are 
eaten by stock. South Australia, New South Wales, and Queensland. 


(ii.) Pomaderris racemosa, Hook.: The leaves of this shrub, when chewed or soaked, 
are found to be slightly mucilaginous. This explains the fondness that stock have for 
this plant. It always seems fresh and green, and stands stocking well.. (S. Dixon.) It 
has been reported by other observers in South Australia as a fodder-plant, being much 
liked by stock of all kinds. The leaves of other shrubs belonging to the same genus have 
some value for stock feed. All the States, except Western Australia and Queensland. 


11. Sapindacer.—(i.) Atalaya hemiglauca, F.v.M.: “Cattle Bush,” “ Whiter- 
wood.”—The leaves of this tree are eaten by stock, the tree being frequently felled for 
their use during seasons of drought. South Australia, New South Wales, and Queens- 
land. 


(ii.) Dodonea lobulata, F.v.M.: ‘‘Hop-bush.”—One of the best fodder shrubs in the 
Lachlan district of New South Wales. The seed-pods in particular contain a very plea- 
sant bitter. There is no reason, however, to suppose that this particular species is 
preferred by stock to some others of the genus, which are scattered throughout all the 
States. Southern and Western Australia, New South Wales, and Victoria. 


(iii) Heterodendrow oleefoliwm, Desf.: “ Rosewood” or “Tuachlan Emu Bush.” 
“ Berrigan” is an old aboriginal name.—The seeds, which are covered with a red, fleshy 
arillus, are eaten by emus. Mr. S. Dixon states that both sheep and cattle feed greedily 
upon them. It is difficult to kill, springing from the roots when cut down, and it is one 
of the best for sheep feed. It grows toa girth of fifteen inches and more, and up to a 
height of twenty feet. All the States, except Tasmania (in the interior). 


12. Leguminose. — Acacias are Wattles, most of them having special names. . 
Some of these, which include the best fodder species, are given below. 


(i.) Acacia aneura, F.v.M.: “ Mulga.”—By some called the “King of Fodders.” 
Found in all the drier parts of all the mainland States. 


(ii.) Acacia doratoxylon, A. Cunn.: “Spearwood,” or ““Currawang.”—The leaves are 
eaten by stock. All the States except Tasmania and Western Australia. 


(iii.) Acacia implexa, Benth.: A “‘Hickory.”—In southern New South Wales cattle 
have been known to eat the leaves of this tree, stripping off all within reach, although 
grass in the paddock was abundant. The same remarks apply to other species, and it in 
desirable that further observations be made in regard to ths fondness of — for Acacias. 
Victoria, New South Wales and Queensland. 
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(iv.) Acacia pendula, A. Cunn.: “Weeping,” or “True Myall.” Called ‘‘Boree” in 
south-western districts of New South Wales.—With the exception of horses, stock, 
especially sheep, are very fond of the leaves of this tree, particularly in seasons of drought, 
and for this reason, and because they eat down the seedlings, it has almost become ex- 
terminated in parts of the States. New South Wales and Queensland. 


(v.) Acacia salicina, Lindl.: “Native Willow,” “Cooba,” and “Motherumba.”— 
The leaves are eaten by stock. This is another tree which is rapidly becoming scarce, 
owing to the partiality of stock to it. All the States except Tasmania. 


(vi.) Albizzia basaltica, Benth.: (Albizzias are closely allied to Wattles.) ‘Dead 
Finish.”—Cattle like the foliage of this tree. Queensland. 


(vii.) Albizzia lophantha, Benth.—Cattle browse on the leaves of this tree. It is of 
rapid growth. Western Australia. 


(viii.) Cassia eremophila, A. Cunn.—Mr. 8, Dixon states that both the pods and the 
leaves of this plant are eaten by stock. All the States except Tasmania. 


(ix.) Daviesia spp.: “Hop-bush.”—Some of these shrubs are called ‘‘Hop-bushes” 
on account of the pleasant bitter principle which pervades them. Horses and cattle are 
fond of browsing on them. 

Speaking of a dry time in southern New South Wales, Mr. Forester Allan reported 
that stock ate one species (D. corymbosa) rayenously, and it kept them alive. Chiefly in 
Western Australia, but also in New South Wales and other States. 


(x.) Galactia tenuiflora, Wight et Arn.—Mr. Nicholas Holtze, of Port Darwin, states 
that horses are very fond of the foliage. 


(xi.) Glycine tabacina, Benth. “‘A very fine fodder,” called ‘‘ Purple Clover,”. accord- 
ing to. a correspondent in the Parkes district. 


(xii.) G. tomentosa, Benth.—Has been similarly commended. Both species are found 
in South Australia, New South Wales an Queensland; the former in Victoria and 
Western Australia in addition. 


paid Jacksontia scoparia, R. Br; var. macrocarpa: A “Dogwood.”—Cattle and 
horses relish the foliage of this small tree amazingly. (Mueller.) Western Australia. 


(xiv.) Psoralea tenaz, Lindl—Considered a good fodder by some. (Bailey.) New 
South Wales and Queensland. 


(xv.) Swainsona phacoides, Benth.: “Indigo” or “‘Liquorice.”—Considered a most 
valuable fodder plant in the Wagga district. The leaves of some species are injurious if « 
eaten in excess; most of them are undoubtedly nutritious if browsed with grasses and 
other herbage. All the States except Tasmania. 


_(xvi.) Templetonia egena, Benth.--For a note of this species as a fodder-plant, see 
the Gazette for August, 1897. Found in the interior of all the States except Tasmania. 


(xvii.) Urigonella suavissima, Lindl,—From its abundance in the neighborhood of 
Menindie it is sometimes called ‘‘Menindie Clover.” Itis the “Australian Shamrock ” of 
Mitchell. This perennial, fragrant, clover-like plant.is a good pastureherb.. Sir Thomas 
Mitchell (Three Hapeditions) speaks of it in the highest manner as a forage plant on 
several occasions. Interior of Australia, from the Murray River and tributaries to the 
vicinity of Shark’s Bay, Western Australia. 


N 


13. Myrtacee.—(i.) Angophora intermedia, D.C.: ‘Narrow-leaved Apple-tree.”— 
Victoria, New South Wales and Queensland. 


(ii.) Angophora subvelutina,-#'.v.M.: ‘‘Broad-leaved Apple-tree.”—Are sometimes 
cut down to feed cattle in dry seasons, as the leaves are relished by them. They are 
commonly pollarded for the same purpose. New South Wales and Queensland. 
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(iii). Eucalyptus coriacea, A. Cunn: ‘‘ White Gum,” ‘Cabbage Gum.”—The leaves 
of this tree are very thick, and in dry seasons are eaten by cattle. (Woolls). Opossums 
have a predilection for the young foliage, so that they often kill trees of this species. 
Tasmania, Victoria, and New South Wales. ) 


(iv.) Eucalyptus corynocalyx, F.v.M.: ‘‘ Sugar Gum.”’—The sweetest foliage of 
this tree is browsed upon by cattle and sheep. In this respect this eucalypt may be 
classed with one other, H. Gunnii, (J. E. Brown). South Australia. 


(v.) Eucalyptus gunnii, Hook, F.: ‘‘ White Swamp Gum,” or ‘‘ Cider Gum.”— 
This tree also bears the name of ‘‘ Sugar Gum” because of the sweetness of the leaves, 
which consequently are browsed upon by stock. It is a common tree in Tasmania, 
where it is called ‘‘ Cider Gum,” as a so-called cider is made from the sap taken from it 
in the springtime. Tasmania, the extreme south-eastern portion of South Australia, 
thence to Gippsland, and into New South Wales. 


(vi.) Eucalyptus ochrophloia, F'.v.M.: ‘‘ Napunya.”—This small tree, which grows 
in the far western portions of New South Wales and Queensland, is a valuable fodder 
plant, sheep eating it greedily. 


14. Ficoidex. Trianthema crystallina, Vahl.—This is a creeping succulent annual 
from 1 to 3 feet long. It forms an excellent fodder plant. This family includes “‘ Pig’s 
Faces ” (Mesembryanthemum), New Zealand ‘‘ Spinach ” (Tetragonia), and other useful 


fodder plants. This plant is not endemic in Australia. In the interior of all the States _ 
except Victoria and Tasmania. 


15. Umbellifera.— Daucus brachiatus, Sieb.: ‘‘Native Carrot.”—Stock are very 
found of this plant when it is young, and sheep especially thrive on it when it is abund- 
ant. It is a small annual herbaceous plant, growing plentifully on sandhills and rich 
soil. The seeds, termed ‘‘ Carrot Burrs,” are very injurious to wool, the hooked spines 
with which the seeds are armed attaching themselves to the fleece, rendering portions of 
it quite stiff and rigid. The root is astringent, but much relished by sheep. It grows 
in immense quantities on the rich black flats of flood deposit. To watch a flock of sheep 
feeding on carrot ground, where there is not a vestige of anything green, would astonish 
a stranger. A sheep will smell out a root and scrape away with its hoof until it can 
grasp the top with its teeth, when it draws it out. The common carrot belongs, of 
course, to this gerius, and the fact that it is descended from an apparently worthless, 
weedy plant, indicates that the present species is capable of much improvement by culti- 
vation. This plant is not endemic in Ausiralia. All the States. 


16. Boraginex. Trichodesma zeylanicum, R. Br.—Baron Mueller recommends this 
plant as a fodder herb, stating that the dromedaries of Giles’s exploring party (1873-4) 
were found to be particularly partial to it. It is not endemic in Australia. All the 
states except Victoria and Tasmania. 


17. Convolyulacez. (i.) Convoluulus erubescens, Sims: “ Pink Convolvulus.”— 
Hsteemed a good fodder plant in places in western New South Wales. All the States. 


(ii.) Ipomea Pes-Capre, Roth,— Mr. Nicholas Holtze, of the Botanic Gardens, Port 
Darwin, states that this plant is used as pig-feed by the Chinese of the Northern Terri- 
tory. Found in Western Australia, New South Wales, and Queensland. 


F 


18. Myoporinez. (i.) Myoporum platycarpum, R. Br.: “ Dogwood,” “Sandal- 
wood.”—The leaves are eaten by stock, but not, so far as can be learnt, with any evil 
effects. It is often felled for sheep in time of drought. All the States except Victoria 
and Queensland. 5 ’ 
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(ii.) Hremophila longifolia, F.v:M.: ‘Emu Bush,” ‘“ Dogwood”; ‘‘ Berrigan” of 
the natives.—The leaves are greedily eaten by cattle and sheep. Observations in regard 
to the effect on stock on browsing upon plants belonging to the Myoporinee are much 
needed, as statements hitherto made in respect of them are not always reconcilable. 
Some of the plants of this family are, in fact, reputed to be poisonous. Allied to this 
plant is the ‘‘ Sandalwood ” or ‘‘ Budtha” (Hremophila Mitchelli), the bark of which is 
very appetising to rabbits. Consequently they make for this shrub as soon as grass fails, 
and hence twigs of the ‘“‘ Budtha” are used (when treated with strychnine) as bait for 
rabbits. All the States except Tasmania. 


(iii.) Hremophila polyclada, F.v.M,: ‘‘Lignum.”—Useful fodder bushes. This 
and Muhlenbeckia Cunningham often grow together and go under the same name. All 
the States except Tasmania and Western Australia. 


19. Verbenacez. Avicennia officinalis, Linn.: A ‘‘ Mangrove” or ‘‘ White Man- 
grove.”—The leaves of this tree are eaten by cattle and are considered very nutritious. 
The mangroves are cut down by the teamsters for their cattle, andin many parts of the 
coast the cattle have done much harm to oyster beds through trampling them down 
in their efforts to reach the mangroves. The mangroves protect the banks of tidal rivers, 
etc., and are, in consequence, exempt from the operation of woodcutters’ licenses. 
Around the greater part of the Australian coast. 


20. Polygonacez. Muehlenbeckia Cunninghamii, F.v.M.: “ Lignum.” By some 
considered a useful fodder bush. All the States except Tasmania. 


21, Amarantacez. Ptilotus obovatus, H.v.M.: “Silky Heads.”—This plant grows 
on rough stony country, and is relished by all stock before it gets too dry and woolly. 
On the barren rocks it is frequently the principal food for stock. The same remark 
applies more or less to other species of this genus, which is scattered through much of the 
drier country. Found in the interior of all the States except Tasmania. 


22. Nyctaginez. Boerhaavia diffusa, Linn: Often called ‘‘Tar-vine.”—This is a 
useful forage plant, which, having a long tap root, can withstand a considerble amount 
of drought, whilst it affords a pasture early in the season, ere the grasses are fully 
developed, Stock are pacticularly fond of this plant; they seem to prefer it to all other 
kinds of feed available tothem. This plant is not endemic in Australia, and is a trouble- 
some weed in some warm countries. Mr. N. Holtze states that it is used for pig-feed by ° 
the Chinese of the Northern Territory. All the States except Tasmania. 


23. Proteacez. Hakea leucoptera, R. Br.: “Pin or Needle Bush.”—Haten by stock. 
All the States except Tasmania and Western Australia. 


24. Euphorbiacee. (i.) Baloghia lucida, Endl.: ‘ Brush Bloodwood.”—At Mount 
Dromedary this species has the reputation of being greedily eaten by cattle. A farmer 
cut the limbs of this tree down for his cattle, and they would always eat the leaves of it 
before anything else that was given to them. Coastal New South Wales and Queensland. 


(ii). Bertya Cunninghamii, Planch: The ““Gooma” of western New South Wales.—A 
fodder shrub which has no chance of making headway where sheep feed. In spite of the 
reputedly poisonous family to which it belongs, there is no record of it having proved 
deleterious to animals. It has a pleasant bitter flavour. Found in the drier parts of 
Victoria and New South Wales. 


25. Santalacez. (i.) Choretrum Candollei, F.v.M.—Sent as an edible shrub from 
the Riverina. New South Wales and Queensland. 
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(ii.) Fusanus acuminatus, R. Br.: “ Quandong.”—A useful fodder-bush, protected 
from the operation of timber licenses. See Sterculia diversifolia (Kurrajong). Found 
in the interior of all the States except Tasmania. : 


26. Urticer. Ficus macrophylla, Desf.: “‘ Moreton Bay Fig.”—This is an excellent 
fodder plant, cattle and horses eating the leaves, young twigs, and figs with great zest. 
The small-leaved fig (F'. rubiginosa, Desf.), appears-to be of equal value as a fodder 
plant, and doubtless other of our native figs may be put to similar uses. I have known 
cows fed all the year round on the leaves and figs which dropped from the trees. 


27. Casuarinee. (i.) Casuarina Cunninghamiana, Ait.: “Fresh Water Swamp Oak.” 


(ii.) Casuarina glauca, Sieb.: ‘Salt Water Swamp Oak.”—I have seen cattle leaving 
fair grass for branches of these trees, and probably they will feed on the leaves of most 
Casuarinas. Found in all the States except Tasmania and Western Australia. 


(ili.) Casuarina stricta, Ait.: ‘‘ She-Oak.”—This is a useful fodder tree in Victoria 
and southern New South Wales. Mr. S. Dixon states that in Port Lincoln (S.A.), the 
fallen catkins (male inflorescence) form the chief sustenance in winter on much of the 
overstocked country. He adds that this tree is too sour to be very useful to ewes rearing 
lambs; but if sheep had only enough of it, the ‘‘ brake” or tenderness of fibre would often 
be prevented in our fine-wool districts, and much money saved by the increased value a 
sound staple always commands. The foliage is eagerly browsed upon by stock, and in 
case of drought these trees are pollarded for the cattle. Old bullock-drivers say that 
cattle prefer the foliage of the female plant. Casuarina foliage has a pleasant, acidulous 
taste, but it contains a very large portion of ligneous matter. All the States except 
Queensland and Western Australia. 


28. Balanophorez. Balanophora fungosa, Forst.—Speaking of Mount Bellenden 
Ker, Mr. F’, M. Bailey records that this root parasite was noticed to be very abundant in 
all scrubs, producing usually large heads, some noticed being over 3 inches in 
diameter, and varying from nearly white to dark reddish-brown. Mr: Banning, of 
Freshwater Creek, says that bullocks are so eager to obtain a bite of it that it is often 
difficult to drive them through a scrub where it abounds. Queensland. 


29. Liliacee. Flagellaria indica, Linn.: A“! Lawyer Vine.”—Leichhardt (Over- 
land Journey to Port Essington, p. 424), speaks of his bullocks feeding heartily upon this 
plant, particularly as‘the country was most wretched, and the grass scanty and hard. 
This plant is not endemic in Australia. .New South Wales, Queensland, and North 
Australia. 


30. Marsiliaceez. Marsilea quadrifolia, Linn.: ‘‘ Nardoo,” ‘‘ Clover Fern,”—This 
plant is much relished by stock. It grows plentifully in swamps and shallow pools of 
water. It is, however, better known as yielding an unsatisfactory human food in its 
spore-cases. All the States except Tasmania. 
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APPENDIX. 


Recent information and returns which have come to hand since the various 
sections of this book were sent to press, are given in the pages 
immediately following. 
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SECTION Il. 


§ 8. Creation of the Commonwealth. 


The Referendums of 1913. (See page 24).—The following are the proposed 
alterations of the Constitution of the Commonwealth, as submitted to the electors on 
the 31st May, 1918, the date of the General Election :— 


1. Trade and Commerce.—Section 51 of the Constitution to be altered— 
(a) By omitting from paragraph (i.) the words “‘ with other countries and among 
the States”; and 
(6) By adding at the end of paragraph (i.) the words ‘‘ but not including trade 
and commerce upon railways the property of a State, except so far as it is 
trade and commerce with other countries or among the States.”’ 


2. Corporations.—Section 51 of the Constitution to be altered by omitting from 
paragraph (xx.) the words ‘‘ Foreign corporations, and trading or financial corporations 
formed within the limits of the Commonwealth,’’ and inserting in their stead the 
words— 

“* Corporations, including— 

(a) The creation, dissolution, regulation, and control of corporations ; 

(6) Corporations formed under the law of a State, including their dissolution, 
regulation, and control; but not including municipal or governmental cor- 
porations, or any corporation formed solely for religious, charitable, 
scientific, or artistic purposes, and not ,for the acquisition of gain by the 
corporation or its members ; and 

(c) Foreign corporations, including their regulation and control.’’ 


3. Industrial Matters.—Section 51 of the Constitution to be altered by omitting 
from paragraph (xxxv.) the words ‘‘ Conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and 
settlement of industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State,” and 
inserting in their stead the words— 

‘Labour, and employment, and unemployment, including— 

(a) The terms and conditions of labour and employment in any trade, industry, 
occupation, or calling ; 

(6) The rights and obligations of employers and employees ; 

(c) Strikes and lockouts ; 

(d) The maintenance of industrial peace; and 

(e) The settlement of industrial disputes.’’ 

4, Railway Disputes.—Section 51 of the Constitution to be altered by inserting after 
paragraph (xxxv.) the following paragraph :— 

(‘‘ xxxv.A) Conciliation and arbitration for prevention and settlement of ideaeee 
disputes in relation to employment in the railway service of a State.” 

5. Trusts.—Section 51 of thé Constitution to be altered by adding at the end 
thereof the following paragraph :— 

‘*(xl.) Trusts, combinations, and monopolies in relation to the production, manu- 
facture, or supply of goods, or the supply of services.” 


6. Nationalization of Monopolies.—The Constitution to be altered by inserting, 
after section 51 thereof, the following section :— 

““51A. (1) When each House of the Parliament, in the same session, has by reso- 
lution, passed by an absolute majority of its members, declared that the 
industry or business of producing, manufacturing, or supplying any speci- 
fied services, is the subject of a monopoly, the Parliament shall have power 
to make laws for carrying on the industry or business by or under the 
control of the Commonwealth, and acquiring for that purpose on just terms 
any property used in connection with the industry or business. 

(2) This section shall not apply to any industry or business conducted or 
carried on by the Government of a State or any public authority consti- 
tuted under a State.” 
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2. The Reterendums, 1913 (see also page 948).—Results of the voting on the six 
Referendums submitted to the electors on the 31st May, 1913, are shewn in the table here- 
under. Final returns were not available at time of compilation of this sheet, but the 
figures given, which represent the result of the scrutiny as at noon on the 21st June, 
are sufficiently complete to shew that all the proposed alterations of the Constitution 
were negatived, 


1 | 2 3 + 


Trade and Commerce. | Corporations, : Industrial Matters. 
State, “ie af ee). 


Yes, No. Yes, No. Yes, No. 


N.S. Wales...) 304,924 848,589 803,659 361,811 303,473 350,770 


Victoria ...| 295,465 306,268 296 ,529 807,105 295,975 307,991 
Queensland .... 139,487 118,472 140,055 119,447 140,382 119,196 
8. Australia | 96,011 90,818 96,260 90,886 96,575 90,804 
W. Australia , 53,991 49,856 53,073 50,157 53,064 60,200 
Tasmania... 34,122 41,352 34,183 41,631 34,323 41,584 


C’ wealth ve 924,000 955,355 923,759 961,037 923,792 960,545 
| { 
| I 


Rs 6 
4 5 c r ? 
5 f : Nationalisation of 
; Railway Disputes. ; Trusts. Monopolies. 
State. - z att 
| | 
Yes, | No, | Yes: No. Yes, No, 
\ 


N.S. Wales.... 302,955 | 352,157 | 304,982 | 347,517 | 287,877 | 332,969 
Victoria 2.) 294,355 | 309,229 | 300,092 | 303,415 | 285,624 | 295,550 
Queensland...) 140,209 | 120,624 | 141,116 | 118150 | 132,916 | 114.880 
S. Australia... 96,023 | 90,904 | 96,350, 89,890 91,295 86,588 
W. Australia 53,691 50,478 | 84,713 47,880 | 52,090 48,157 
Tasmania ... 34,277 | 41,685 34,292 41,312 32,653 39,564 


—| So 


C’wealth ...) 921,510 965,047 — 931,645 948,164 882,455 917,708 


} 


It will be seen from the above tables that while Queensland, South Australia, and 
Western Australia approved the proposed laws, New South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania 
declared against them. Section 128 of the Commonwealth Constitution Act (see p, 37) 
provides, however, that any alteration of the Constitution must be approved by a majority 
of the electors in a majority of the States, as well as by a majority of all the electors 
yoting, hence the proposals were rejected. 

3. Commonwealth Elections (see also page 946).—Complete details. of the voting at 
the elections on the 31st May, 1913, were not available at time of going to press. The 
results shewed, however, that 38 Opposition candidates had been returned to the House 
of Representatives as against 37 Ministerialists, The Prime Minister, the Right Hon. 
Andrew Fisher, tendered the resignation of his Government on the 20th June, and 
~ the Governor-General thereupon sent for the Hon. Joseph Cook, the leader of the 
Opposition, and entrusted him with the task of forming a new Administration, The 
personnel of the new Ministry was announced on the 24th June as follows :— 

Prime Minister and Minister for Home Affairs Hon, JosuPH Coox. 


Treasurer .,. ee a aa ve a .. Rt. Hon, Sm Joun Forrest, P.C., G.C,M.G, 
Attorney-General sis maa % ant .. Hon, WiLLIAM Hriuy Irvine, K.C, 

Minister for Defence ... Ge of via .. Hon, EDWARD DAvIs MILLEN. 

Minister for External Anaits ie fon .» Hon, PaTRiIcK MCMAHON GLYNN, 

Minister for Customs .. es ase = .. Hon, LITTLETON ERNEST GRoom. 
Postmaster-General ... ». Hon, AGAR WYNNE 

Vice-President of the Bxenutive Oouncet .. Hon. JAMES Himes M‘Coun. 

Honovary Ministers i, co? sf a JOHN SINGLUTON CLEMONS. 


Hon, WintiaM HENRY KELLY, 
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4, Parliaments.—The members of the Fourth and Fifth Parliaments are: given 
hereunder, Howie 
FOURTH PARLIAMENT (Dissolved 23rd April, 1913), 


MEMBERS OF THE SENATE. 


| | 2 a5 
Barker, 5, ..  Vie.| Gardiner, A. ... N.S. W.| MeDougall, A... N.S.W. Sayers, R. J+ 2 - QU. 
Blakey, A. E. H. Vic.| Givens, T. ; Qld. McGregor, G.... __S.A.] Shannon, J. Ww. S.A. 
Buzaéott, Ri... W.A.| Gould, Sir A.J. N.S.W.| Millen, B.D. ... N.S8.W.| Stewart, J. 0... Qld. 
Cameron, C. St. C.Tas.| Guthrie, R. 5... SiA.| Needham, EB... | W.A.! St: Ledger, A. J. Je Qld. 
Chataway, T. D. gia. Henderson, G.. W.A.) O'Keefe, D. J. Tas.) Story, W. HH. fel S.A. 
Clemons, J. 5S. Tas.| Keating, J. H.. Tas. peeve? G. F. .... W.A.| Symon, Sir J. a. $.A. 
De Largie, H. ..... W.A.| Long, J«J. i  Tas.| Rae, A. ...N.8.W. Wurley,.H.- «).4 VGhds 
Findley, E. . Vie.) Dynech,P.J. (.. W.A.| Ready, R. K. Tas.| Vardon, J. —%.. eke 
Fraser, S. ee Vie:|M°Coll, J. H. ... Vic. ‘| Russell, E.J.. Vic. Walker, JD. oe EW. 

: : ; a tecent es == ee 

MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 470: 
bs =. a See — a aed ee sie 

| ibis 
Anstey, F. Vic.| Finlayson, W. F. -Qld.| Jensen,J. A. .. Tas} Riley, E. 
Archibald, W.0, ° §.A.| Fisher, A: ..  ‘Qld:| Johnson, W.E. N.S.W.| Roberts, BPA.” S.A. 
Atkinson, L. «. . Tas.| Forrest, Sir J.... -W.A.| Johnson, W. J. N.S W.| Ryrie, G. de Li" NiSew. 
Bamford, F. W. Qld.| Foster, F. J. ...N.S.W.| Kelly, W.H. ..NS.W. Salmon, C.C.. Vic. 
Bennett, B. H....N.S.W.| Foster, R. W.... S.A.| Livingstone, J S.A | Sampson, 8S. ... Vie. 
Best, Sir R. W.... ic.| Fowler, J. M..... W.A.| Lyne, Sir. W.J. N S.W.| Scullin, J. H. ... Vic. 
Brennan, F, ic.| Frazer, OE. W.A.| Mahon, H. ...  WrAU) Sinclair, Hiji eee Old. 
Brown, T. ’.| Fuller, G. W, NS. W. Maloney, W. R. Vic.| Smith, Bruce .. “NSW. 
Cann, G. /.| Glynn, P. MeM. S.A.| Mathews, J. ... Vie.| Smith, W. H L.— Tas. 
Carr, E. 8. 3 Gordon, Did, S.A.| McDonald, C..... | Qld. Spence, W..G NSW, 
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Catts, J.H. 
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Deakin, A. a Vic.| Howe, R. ..N.S.W.| Page, J. ... Qid.| West, J. E. 
Edwards, R. ... Qid.| Hughes, W. M. N.S.W. Palmer, A. (else Vic.| Wise, G. H. 
Fairbairn, G. ... Vie.} Irvine, H.W. H. Vic.| Poynton, A. ... S.A.) Wynne, A. 


Fenton, J.B. ... Vie.| Irvine, W.H. ... Vie.) Quick, Sir J. asd oy WER 
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Bakhap, T. J. K.  Tas.|*Gardiner, A.t...N.S.W. Maughan,W.J.R. Qld. O’Loghlin, J. V. S.A. 
*Barker, 8. + .|. Vio./*Givens, T.'f ... ° Qld.’*McDougall, A,t N.S.W. *Pearce, G. Pe)... W.A. 


Barnes, J. Vie.|*Gould, Sir A.J, N.S.W. *McGregor, G. 8 S.A. *Rae, A.t... N.S, W. 
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Ferricks, W, A. -Qld.|*Lynch, P..J...... W.A.|, Oakes, C. W.. ...N.S.W.|*Story, W. H. ts. S.A, 


*Findley, E.t ... Vic. “Mw Coll, J...) Vie. Pro’ Keefe, D.J.+ “Tas. *Turley, we JTRS 


MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


citar 
Abbott, P. P. ... N.8..W. Dankel, Go... SAY ‘irvine, WHY Vic. *Riley, fies a, S.W. 
Ahern, C.J...) . Vie. Falkiner, S.F. NSW. * Jensen, J.A. Tas. *Roberts, E. iat BA. 
* Anstey, F. Vic.| *Fenton, i. EB... Vie. *Jobnson, W.E.N.S. W.| Rodgers, A. S. Vie. 
*Archibald, W. 0. S.A. *Finlayson, W. F.! por '*Kelly, W. H.... N.S.W.) *Ryrie, G. de L. NSW, 
Arthur, J. A, Viec.| *Fisher, A. Qld. Kendell. JO. Vic.| *Sampson, 8... 


*A¢kinson. L. |. Tas, Fleming, Win, N.S.W. *Tivingstone, J. S.A. Sharpe, J.B. 3 

*Bamford, F. W. Qld.| *Forrest, Sir J.) W.A\))*Maloney, W. R. Vic. Sinclair, He Qld, 

Bennett, J... Vic.| *Foster, R. Ms ,_§-A,| *Mathews, J... Vic.} *Smith, ce. . a 

*Best, Sir R. W. Vie. *Fowler, JVM “W.A.) *McDonald, C.  Qild.! *Smith ae Bo? NSW 

Boyd, J. A... Vic.| *Frazer,.C. By Wy dhe MeGrath, D.C, | Vic. sanedag: WiGis NSW, 
é Qla 
Ww. 


*Brennan, F. .. _ Vic.| *Glynn, "P. McM. A Manifold, J.C... Vic.) Stumm, J. .. 
Burehell, R. 3.’ ‘W.A.| *Greene, ae M. N. W.)¢MeWilliams, WJ. Tas; *Thomas, J. Los wi 


Burns, G. N.°... N.S. W. Gregory, H A.j £0; Malley, K. Tas.| *2homson, es N.S-W. 
*Carr, E. 8, «1. N.S.W.| *Groom, L. 8.” Qld! ‘Orchard, R. B. N.S.W.| *Pudor, F.G ic. 
*Catts, J. HH. ...N:S.W] Hannan, J. a » -“Vic.| *Page, J. Ré Qld. *Watkins, DOORS LW. 
*Chapman, A. “8. W.. *Higgs, W.G.. Qld.| *Palmer, A.C... Vic.| *Webster, W. 
*Charlton, M. ... N.S.W.| “Howe, R._. NSW. Patten, R. «N.S, W,) * West, Jv Bus. 
ees A.H.B, TG ;Hughes, \ W.M.N. S.W.| Piggott, H.R. N.S.W. *Wynne, Aicsets 

00 ches 


.W, “Irvine, H «, We Vac. "Poynton, AG. S.A, 


* Member of preceding Parliament, t+ Elected in 1910, and P iaahellitan the term of 
Senatorship had not expired, 
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SECTION IV: 
POPULATION. 


3 Post-Censal Adjustment of Population Estimates, 


7. Post-Censal Adjustment of State Populations, p. 117.—Owing to the unsatisfactory 
nature of the returns received from the New South Wales railway authorities with 
respect to the migration by rail between that State and Victoria, it was found necessary 
at a late date to adjust the population figures of both States. The preparation 
of the section dealing directly with Population was held over to admit of the necessary 
adjustments being made, and the figures given therein may be accepted as correct 
and final. Considerations of time, however, rendéred it impossible to delay the prepar- 
ation of the other sections, and in consequence the rates and percentages for New South 
Wales and Victoria in the sections dealing with Vital Statistics, Pastoral Production, 
Agriculture, etc., and which are based upon population returns, have been prepared from 
the unadjusted figures and are subject to amendment. The alteration involved would. 
howeyer, be a slight one, and would in most cases only affect the figures as given in the 
second decimal place. 

e 


§ 6. Elements! of }Growth) of Population. 


3. Net Immigration, p. 125.—The following table gives particulars of net immigra- 


tion for the year 1912 :— 
NET, IMMIGRATION,* 1912, | 


States. Territories. 


Particulars. Woderal C’wlth. 
N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. |S. Aust.| W.A.-| ‘Tas. |N. Ter.|Capital 
Ter. 


Arrivals __ ...|+365,716| 276,716 |102,493/109,035 | 38,326 | 46,669| 846] + |166,958 
Departures ...|{817,666| 254,464 |100,014 |104,860 | 31,732 | 46,739 | 585 | + | 83,217 


Eixcess of ar- 
rivals oyer APB ; 
departures | {48,050} 22,252] 2,479| 4,175| 6,594; —70| 261 |{—10}| 83,741 


Norr.— — signifies excess of departures over arrivals. * Figures for States and Territories 
represent Interstate, Interterritorial and Oversea migration; those for Commonwealth represent 
Oversea migration only. + Including Federal Capital Territory, t Included. with New South 
Wales migration. 


5. Total Increase, p. 128.—The following table gives particulars of the total increase 
in population for each State and Territory and for the Commonwealth during the year 


1912 :— IQ BITI5 
TOTAL INCREASE OF POPULATION, 1912. 


States. Territories. 
Particulars. 7 7 ar a+ ederal C’ wlth. 
N.S.W, |. Vic, .|,Q’land.|S.Aust.| W.A. | Tas. | N. Ter.| Capital 
= if; a8: : 2 i Ter. 


Excess of births). 
over deaths .--| 82,999 | 19,207} 11,817 | 7,743} 5,354 3,796) —384 29} 80,911 
Excess of arrivals) 
over departures| 48,060 | 22,252} 2,479] 4,175| 6,594] —T70| 261 | —10 | 83,741 


Total increase | 81,059 | 41,459 | 14,296 | 11,918 | 11,948 3,726) 227 | 19. |164,652 


«Norn. — signifies excess of departures over arrivals, 


Lu 
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§ 10. Enumerations and Estimates. 


5. Estimates of Population, pp. 139 to 141,—The following table shews the esti- 
mated population of each State and the Commonwealth on the 31st December, 1912 :— 


ESTIMATED POPULATION ON 31st DECEMBER, 1912. 


States. : ‘i Territories. 
Partioulers. sae ee es — Fisiseah C'wlth. 
N.6.W. | Vic. Q'land.| 8. Aust.| W.A. Tas. | N. Ter. ete 
ak / J i er. 
Males ...{ 934,846) 689,825/344,139) 218,613) 174,056/ 101,561) 2,854 | 1,074 | 2,466,968 
Females ...| 842,688) 690,736) 292,286) 211,477| 132,073) 95,644) 621| 866 | 2,266,391 


Total .../ 1,777,534) 1,380,561/636,425| 430,090) 306,129) 197,205] 3,475 | 1,940 |4,733,359 


SECTION V. - 
VITAL STATISTICS. 


§ 1. Births. 


1. Male and Female Births, p. 187.—The total number of male and female births 
registered, and the birth rates per 1000 of the population in each State and Territory 
and in the Commonwealth, during the year 1912 were as follows :— 


BIRTHS AND BIRTH RATES, 1912, 


States. Territories. 


Particulars. |— 7 = “7 ae are’ Seis C'wlth 
N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land.|S. Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas. N. Ter. Canes 
ike 2 er, 
Males ...| 26,524 | 18,2296; 9,576) 6,168} 4,469] 3,016 | 23 20 | 68,022 


Females _...| 25,337 | 17,570| 9,162/ 5,911 | 4,220) 2,837) 10 19 | 65,066 
: | 


; | irre 
Total ...| 51,861 | 35,796 | 18,788 | 12,079 | 8,689} 5,853 33 39 | 183,088 ~ 
Birth rates ...) 29.86] 26.89| 29.67! 28.65! 28.83] 80.53; 9.82] 19.15) 28.65. 


§ 2. Marriages. y 
1. Marriages, p. 201.—The following statement shews the number of marriages 


registered in each State and Territory and in the Commonwealth, and the marriage 
rates per 1000 of the mean population, during the year 1912 :— 


MARRIAGES AND MARRIAGE RATES, 1912. 


States. Territories. PIO, 
Particulars. Fo qaral C'wlth > 
N.S.W.| . Vic. | Q’land.|S.Aust.;/W.Aust.| Tas. |N.Terr. Sapa! ' 
at er. 
No. of marriages] 16,666 | 11,738 | 5,627} 4,056] 2,524) 1,506 24 6 |42,147 
Marriage rates* 9.60 |: 8.65} 8.91 9.62 8.87 [2057.86 [07.14 | 92°95: e907 


* Number of marriages, not persons married, per 1000 of mean population. 
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§ 3. Deaths. 


-1. Male and Female Deaths, p, 208.—The number of deaths registered in each 
State and Territory and in the Commonwealth during 1912, and the death rates per 1000 
of the mean population, are shewn in the following table :— 

MALE AND FEMALE DEATHS AND DEATH RATES, 1912. 


] 


States. Territories. 
AER CAT RR ee ae ge ivi ae Raed Wedatal Gene 
N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust./W. Aust.; Tas. | N. Ter. bi 
a er. 
Male :--| 11,094 | 9,072). 4,305; 2,409 |. 2,210} 1,130),.- 61 4 | 30,285 
Female evel. 1,708, 7,017.) 2,616 | 1,997 |. 1,125 927 6 6 | 21,892 
Total - 18,862 | 16,589} 6,921 | 4,336] 3,385 | 2,057 67 | 10 | 52,177 
Death rates...| 10.86 | 12.23) 10:96} 10.28} 11.06| 10.73} 19.95 4.91 11.23 


SECTION VIII. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 
§ 4. Wheat. 


1. Progress of Wheat Growing, p. 366.—The following table shews the estimated 
area under wheat and the prospective yields of wheat in each State and the Common- 
wealth for the season 1912-13 :— 


ESTIMATED AREAS UNDER WHEAT AND PROSPECTIVE YIELDS, 1912-13, 


Particulars: N.S.W. Vic.* | Q’land. |S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’wlth. 
Estimated area ... Acres | 2,177,648 | 2,085,216 111,369 2,229,890. 788,349 19,196 | 7,411,668 
Prospective yield ... Bush. |30,132,500 |26,223,104 | 1,240,262 |20,938,570 | 9,322,888 | 446,307 | 88,303,631 
Average yield per acre ho 13.84 12.58 11.14 9.39 11.83 23.28 11.91 


! 


oe 


* Final figures. 


SECTION XII. 
MINES AND MINING. 


§ 2. Gold. 


2. Production of Gold at Various Periods, p. 479.—The Australian gold yield for 
1912 is shewn in the subjoined table. The figures are open to final revision, but the 
totals will not be materially altered :— ’ 

GOLD RAISED IN AUSTRALIA, 1912. 


States. Territories. 
Particulars. | = O’ wealth, 
_|N.S.W.| Vict. | Q’land.|S, Aust./W. Aust.| Tas. | Northn.|Fd- Cap. 
Q nity Hing a | 165,295 480,131 | 347,946 6,592 | 1,282,658} 37,973) 5,337 its 2,325,932 
Value . 702,129 |2,039,464 |1,477,' 979 28,000 5 448,384 161,300] 22,671 ar 9,879,927 
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SECTION XIV: 
WATER CONSERVATION AND IRRIGATION. 


§ 1. Water Supply Works. 


The Goldfields Water Supply in Western Australia, p. 575,—This branch of water 
supply is now under the control of the newly created Water Supply, Sewerage and Drain- 
age Department (see also ‘‘ Local Government,” page 1001 ante). The gross revenue 
for the financial year 1911-12 was £243,521, and the working expenses £78,240, leaving 
a surplus available towards interest and sinking fund of £165,281. The outlay for interest 
and sinking fund charges, in respect of supplementary capital borrowed in debentures 
absorbed £23,650, leaving £141,631 payable to the State Treasury. During the financial 
year the State Treasury paid £168,813 interest and sinking fund on State loans in respect 
of these works, leaving a net deficiency of £27,182. 


SECTION XVI. 
SHIPPING. 


§ 4. Vessels on the Register, 31st December, 1912 (p.. 663). 


Steam: > repeat Sailing. (¢'¥\) / ¢ Barges,’ hy ita 
: Hulks, Dred- me 
State. : 2 4 ges, etc., not otal. 
’ Fitted with , ae 
‘ Dredges and ey. Self-pro-) |))s5 
ues: |'~ Other. cee De a Other. pelled. 
Bos = Net | Net Net “Net i |..Net alae babaiete 
No.1 mons,.| 9 |:-Tons, | N%:| Tons. N® | Tons, |: NO] Tons.) N%,|,one. s 
N.S. Wales ... 43) * 1,541! 585'|:-97,382 | | 73 1,299} 362) 32,057 56 |. .8,724;| 1,119 | 141,008 
Victoria eae 28 3,286 | 172 | 116,236 5 266| 1387| 12,267 80} 31,144} 422) 163,199 
Queensland ... 25| 2,600/ 79} 12,493 16; 164) +154 3,149 4] 5,861) 315 |” 24,967 . 
Sth, Australia 23 748 93.| 47,752.) 112 55 99 4,131 72| 12,769] 289) 65,455 
W. Australia 10 145 45 | 20,288 1 100) 308 5,821 22 2,455| 386} 28,809 
Tasmania... 4 295 60 8,227 18 523) 133 5,886 5 2,112| 220} 17,043 
yee eres hry Alnrroie 
Total* _...|_ 133] 8,615 | 1,034 oe 115] 9,407 | 1,193| 63,311] 276] 63,065 | 2,751 | *439,776 


* Excluding the Northern Territory; on the 31st ertisken, 1911, there were on the Port 
Darwin register 46 vessels aggregating 622 ‘tons.) 


§ 7. Wages of Employ eee on So oastsl Vessels (p. 670). 
iPIAR GIO 
1. Masters and Navigating aie an order for ar granted by the 
High Court on the 13th December, 1912, the award of the President of the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration (25th April, 1912), by which the wages and 
conditions of employment of masters and navigating officers engaged in the coastal 
trade of the Commonwealth were determined, has ceased to have effect. The wages 
shewn on page 670 of this volume | are,., “however, still being paid by. the companies. 
concerned. 
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2. Engineers.—The scale of wages’to' be paid per calendar month to engineers 
as shewn on page 671, has been superseded by an award which came into force on the 30th 
September, 1912. The wages mee this award, which is to remain in force for five 
years, are as:follows :— 


Nominal Horse Power, ee miatose: i Ee pessesert mentee 

£& ES £ & % 
Under 100 n.h.p.... ep as 22 174 153 eae fe 
100 or under 150 n.h.p. ' ... Ae ical iba ods Wot Wk 154 
150 or under 200 ,, La oi 24 19 16 aby BG 
2007 oo, 5.0¥ ree 25Or« 5, she 4} ort QO 20 17 14 12 
DDO voviaa B50) aad Ree 3 28 20 17 14 12 
SOO ae A505, 635 so, 30 21 18 15 12 
450 600 ,, At. wie tao 22 18 15 12 
600 n.h.p. or more ae re 384 22 18 15 12 


SECTION. XVIII. 
POSTS, TELEGRAPHS, AND TELEPHONES. 
§ 3. Submarine Cables. 


(i.) New Zealand Cable, p. 772. The laying of the new cable between New 
Zealand (Auckland to Sydney) was completed on the 24th December, 1912, and the 
cable was opened for traffic on the 31st December, 1912. 


(ii.) Press Cable Rates to Great Britain, p. 774. The “‘through’’ charge for press 
cables was reduced, from the 26th September, 1912, from 9d. to 74d. per word. 


(iii.) Week-Hnd Cable Letters. Since the 3rd January, 1913, week-end cable letters 
may be exchanged between the United Kingdom and Australia; via Pacific and Hastern 
Extension Company’s lines on the following conditions, viz.:—-Week-end cable letters 
lodged or received at Pacific Cable Offices at Sydney or Southport and Hastern Hixtension 
Cable Company’s offices at Adelaide or Perth up to midnight on Saturday for the United 
Kingdom will be transmitted between midnight on Saturday and Monday morning, 
other traffic being given preference. Week-end cable letters may also be lodged at any 
post office for transmission to those cable offices by post or, if so desired, by telegraph, 
provided in the latter case that a special rate as shewn hereunder be paid, in addition to 
cable charge. On arrival in the United Kingdom such cable letters will be delivered by 
post unless the senders desire them to be delivered by telegraph, in which case local 
rates as shewn hereunder,,must»be, paid:in addition to,cable.charge. Week-end cable 
letters shall be written in plain language and shall be subject to the same rules and 
regulations: as deferred ordinary telegrams, except that those which are to be delivered 
by post may not be addressed to a code address. Week-end cable letters received in 
Australia will be posted at the cable office so as to reach the addressee not earlier than 
8 a.m. on Tuesday, unless arrangements have been made by the senders for them ‘to be 
telegraphed to addressee for delivery on Tuesday morning. The charge for week- end 
cable letters shall be ninepence per word subject to a minimum charge of eighteen shil- 
lings per telegram when inland wires are not used in Australia or United Kingdom. 
The additional charge for telegraphing such week-end cable letters shall be the Common- 
wealth inland rates in Australia and one halfpenny per word'in'the United Kingdom. 
Week-end ¢able letters shall be ‘free of postage in the same way as ordinary telegrams, 
provided they are enclosed in envelopes plainly endorsed ‘‘ Week-end cable letters:’’» 


\ 
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SECTION XXVIII. 
DEFENCE. 


§ 4. Commonwealth Defence Legislation (p. 1053). 

3. Commonwealth Establishments.—(i.) Factories. The four factories established 
under the authority of the Act of 1909, in connection with the Defence Department, have 
commenced operations. The Commonwealth Harness, Saddlery, and Leather Accoutre- 
ments Factory at Clifton Hill, Victoria, was opened in September, 1911. On 1st March, 
1913, there were 153 persons employed, including 19 females. A large quantity of harness 
and saddlery, and leather and canvas equipment has been turned out for the Defence and 
Postmaster-General’s Departments, The factory is now able to cope with practically the 
whole of the requirements of these departments in the way of leather and ‘canvas equip- 
ment. The Cordite Factory at Maribyrnong, Victoria, was designed to manufacture the 
small-arm ammunition required for military purposes. On ist March, 1913, the em- 
ployees numbered 86. The first output was in June, 1912, and the average output of 
finished cordite after the factory had been in operation six months was over 5$ tons per 
month. The Clothing Factory at South Melbourne, Victoria, commenced operations on 
83rd January, 1912. Since 1st July, 1912, a satisfactory output has been maintained. 
The number of employees on Ist March, 1913, was 403, of whom 332 were females. 
Extensions to the factory will provide accommodation for 300 morehands. It is expected 
that the establishment will be able to supply the whole of the uniform clothing required 
for the Defence Forces'and the Postmaster-General’s Department. The Small Arms 
Factory at Lithgow, N.S.W., was opened on 1st June, 1912. The first instalment of 
Australian arms was delivered in May, 1913, and it is expected that 7500 ritles, complete 
with all appurtenances, will be ready by the 30th June. Employees numbered 282 on 
1st March, 1913. A fifth Commonwealth factory has been established for uniforms and 
woollen fabrics. A site has been secured at Geelong, Victoria, and the construction of 
the buildings commenced. 

(ii.) Expenditure. The expenditure up to 30th June, 1912, in the purchase of land, 
machinery, and plant, factory fittings, and furniture in connection with the factories now 
in operation, was approximately as, follows :— 


Small Arms Factory... eae Bas ae ... £149,000 
Cordite Factory ben ee nee Ae -.. 85,800 
Clothing Factory ... hs a 1 aim FIEND en 
Harness Factory  ... ate ta ree 6,500 


It is estimated that the initial cost of catitbitehing the woollen mills will he about : 


£85,000. 


(iii.) Remownt Depdt. Under the authority of the Act of 1910, remount depots and 
grazing paddocks have been, or are being, obtained in each State, and 1500 horses have 
been purchased at an average cost of £25. Men are being enlisted to form a remount 


section of the Army Service Corps, for the purpose of breaking in and generally looking, 


after the horses purchased. Manceuvre areas are also being acquired. 


§ 5. The New Defence Scheme. 


4, Compulsory Training in Operation (p. 1061).—At the end of April, 1913, the 
total registrations in training areas numbered 180,632; total medical examinations, 
118,415; number medically fit, 107,962; percentage of those medically examined found 
fit, 91.2; number unfit and temporarily unfit, 10,453; total exemptions in training areas, 
64,354; total number liable for training, 90,560. The-total number actually undergoing 
military training was 87,490. 

The number of junior cadets medically examined up to 30th April, 1918, was 54, 418, 
of whom 53,141 (97.7 per cent.) were medically fit. 


5. The Naval Scheme, (p..1065).—Cablegrams from aouaare announce preset ent 
battle cruiser Australia will be conumisgioned on 16th June, 1913, and the orvtigay 
Sydney on 20th June. 


Pe 
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